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Maxv notable events have occnrred in the World since the last 
\ .lition of The Si' atesman’s Year-Book was issued; it will suffice to 
. -'nil on by way of illustration the abrogation of the Constitution 
■ i sr-i'gypt aii-d Yugoslavia respectively, the establishment of a Central 
loverninent in China, the transformation of Albania from a Kepublie 
■,o a Monarchy, the restoration of the temporal sovereignty of the 
: Pope, the installation of a new President and a new Cabinet in the. 

5 United States, and the disappearance of one of the constituent states 
f of the German Republic (Waldeck). 

As it is the purpose of the Year-Book to furnish a clear reflection of 
f the condition of the States of the World, all the new happenings have 
5 been duly noted in the present (the 66tii) issue, an . e of them is 
I illustrated by a map — of the new Vatican City. Theoldfac ^ and figures,- 
1 as well us the lists of Books of Reference, have as usual been revised 
and brought up-to-date. Important information which became 
available too late for inclusion in the body of tbe Book will be found 
at the beginning of the voluxne, where also the section dealing with 
the League of Nations is printed. It is hoped that the introduction 
: into- the Index of large type for leading countries will facilitate the 
' . use of that very important part of the Year-Book. 

The Lditor would not have been able to accomplish his congenial 
ask without the valued co-operation of many friends throughout the 
.iKorld, and to these, one and all, he desires to express his warmest thanks. 
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METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric ] 
equivalents 


measures most commonly found in statistical returj 


Length, 


StmpAOE Measure. 

Square metre ... 10-20 sif. feet 

Hectare 2 -47 acres 

Square kilometre ... 0-386 sq. mil( 

Dry Meahuke, 

Litre 0*91 quart 

Hectolitre ... ... 2*76 husliols 


Centimetre 

Metre... 

Kilometre 


0-39 inch 
39-37 inches 
0-621 mile 


Liquid Measure. 

Litre ... 1*7 

Hectolitre 22 { 

Weight— Avoirdupois. 
Gramme 
Kilogramme 
Quintal 
Ton ... 


Gramme .. 
Kilogramme 
Kilogramme 


.. 16*42 grains 
.. 2*206 pounds 
220*46 pound.? 
2204*6 pounds 


15*42 grains 
32*16 ounces 
2*68 pounds 
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II.— WORLD’S PRODUCTION OP PETROLEUM. 


United States . 
Russia 

Venezuela . , 

Mexico . , , 

Persia 

Rumania . . 

Netherlands East Indi 
Colombia . . 

Peru 

Argentina 
British India , 
Poland . . . 

Trinidad . 

Sarawak . 

Japan 

Egypt 

Miscellaneous . 


Barrels 

902.000. 000 

87.800.000 

100 . 000 . 000 

50.160.000 

42.080.000 

30.000. 000 

28.500.000 

19.000. 000 

11.970.000 

9.100.000 

8.300.000 

6.530.000 
7,760,600 

6.290.000 


III.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COAL. 


United States . 
United Kingdom 
Germany . 
Prance . 
Japan 
Poland . 
Belgium . 
British India . 
Russia 

Czechoslovakia , 
Soutu Africa . 
Saar . 

Canada . . 

Netherlands 
Other countries . 


1,222,800 
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IV. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OP IRON AND STEEL. 


The following table gives an estimate of the world’s production of pig 
for 3 years (in thousands of tons) : — 


V.— WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


The following table shows the world’s production of gold (in millions of pounds 
sterling):“- 


Value of gold production 
in million & 


Per cent, of world output 


British 

Empire 


Of the British 
! Empire 


South 

Africa 


Of South 
Africa 


World 




Pig iron 

Steel 



1913 

1927 

1928 

1913 

1927 

1928 

United States 
Germany . 
France 

Great Britain 
Belgium . 
Bnssia 
Luxemburg 

The Saar . 
Japan , 

India . . 



30,653 
19,000 , 
5,126 
10,260 
2,445 
4,563 

239 

204 

37,153 

13,089 

9,326 

7,417 

3,751 

3,034 

2i733 

1,771 

1,283 

1,016 

88,612 

11,804 

10,097 

6,717 

3,906 

8,372 

2,770 

i.’soo 

1,016 

31,301 

18,632 

4,614 

7,664 

2,428 

4,181 

45,656 

16,168 

8.306 

9,248 

3,706 

3,723 

2,471 

1,895 

1,727 

564 

52,216 

14,517 

9,387 

8,662 

3,984 

4,278 

2,572 

2,073 

1,800 

600 

Total (including all 
other countries) 

' 77,714 

87,002 

88,386 

74,687 

102,082 

109,789 
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VI.-GOLD HOLDINGS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


The following comparative table shows the gold holdings of the banks in ton countries 
in 1913 and 19a8 ■ 


Country 

1913 

1913 

...Country. 

1928 

1928 


a 







millions 

Percent, 



millions 

Per cent. 

U.S.A, . 


896-8 

18-2 

U.S.A. . 


869 6 

36-2 

Prance . . 


294-3 

14-3 

Prance . 


203-0 

11-0 

U.K. . . 


244-0 

11-8 ■ 

U.K. % 


183-2 

7-6 

Russia . 


235 6 

11-4 

Germany 


i;i9-7 

5'S 

Germany 


209-0 

10-1 

Argentina 


133-7 

6-S 

Turkey . 


i 117-6 

6-7 

Japan . 


132-1 

5-6 

British India . 


78*4 

3-8 

Spain . 


103-6 

4-S 

Italy 


. 70-0 

3-4 

British India 


66 5 

^2-S 

Anstria-Hungaiy 


62-1 

3-0 

Italy . 


65-8 

2-3 

Argentina . 


69-2 

2-9 

Ansti-alia 


49-7 

2-1 

Total for the ten 

1767-0 

85-6 

Total for the'ten 

1995 -9 

83-1 

Best of world 

295 7 

14-4 

Best of world 


405-8 i 

16-9 

Total for world. 

2063-7 

100-0 

• Total for world. 

2401-7 

1 100-0 


VII.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF LEAD. 

The’following table shows the world’s production of lead in 1927 and 1928 


Country 

1927 

1928 

Country 

1927 

1928 

United States , 
Canada 

Mexico . 

Peru . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

•Germany , . 

Short tons 
687,275 
161,992 
266,907 

125,544 

Short tons 
651,240 
169,562 
260,724 
15,112 
105,944 

Polish Silesia . 
Australia . 

Burma 

Rhodesia . 

Other countries 

Short tons 
28,394 
185,038 

1 78.883 

i 6,561 

i 183,000 

Short tons 
89,180 
175,0.32 
87,790 
5,280 
170,800 

100’,880 

114’833 

Total' . . j 

1,830,000 

1,818,836 


¥111. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK. 

The following table furnishes an estimate of the world’s production of artificial silk 
for 3 years;— 


Country 

1926 

1927 

1928 

United Kingdom 

f-’nited States . . . . 

Germany 

Piance . . . • 

Italy . . . . . • 1 

Holland . . . • . 

.Switzerland . . ■ . . i 

Jielgiiim . : . . . . ; 

Japan] . . . • . 

Others 

Total . . 

(1,000 lbs.) 
26,000 

63.000 

30.000 

19,800 

85.000 

18,600 ■: , 

8,000 

18,600 

6,000 

J15>52Q 

(1,000 lbs.) 

89.000 

77.000 

36.000 

26.000 

60,000 

17,600 

9,900 

14,260 

9,000 

15,900 

(1,000 ibs.) 
60,000 

99.000 

46.000 

35.000 

40,060 

22.000 

11,200 

18,000 

16,000 

228,820 1 298,600 

860,000 
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IX.~FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 

The following table gives particulars of the Fleets of the world on Feliruary 1, 1929 :~ 


Battleships . . . . . 

Battle Cruisers . . ... 

Cruisers 

, Cruiser Minelayers . . 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels and 
Monitors' . . . . . . . 

Aircraft Garrier.s . . . . . 

Flotilla Loaders . ... 

Destroyers . . . . 

Torpedo Boats . 

Submarines 

Sloops . . . : . . . . . 

Coastal Motor Boats ..... 
Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 
Biver Gunboats . . . . . . 

Minesweepers 


Battleships 

Battle Cruisers 

Cruisers . . 

Cruiser Minelayers 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels and 

Monitors 

Aircraft Carriers . . . . . . 

Flotilla Leaders . . ... 

Destroyers . 

Torpedo Boats . . . . . 

Submarines . . . . . . . 

Sloops . . . . . . . . 

Coastal Motor Boats . . . . . 

Gunboats and Despatdi Vessels . 

River Gunboats 

Minesweepers 


» Including 1 Cruiser under reconstruction as an Aircraft Carrier and 1 Seaplana 
Carrier which is not re.(ar(Ied as part of the War Fleet. 

» Includes 14 fitted as Minelayers and 2S assigned' to Coast Guard duties. 

» Aviation Transport. 

* Six of these are combined Minelayers and Minesweepers. 

‘ Of pre- Devolution design. Work prooeeding slowly, or, In soino' owes, work 
■■ fitOp'P^iCL ' ,,, , ■ ■ 

* Classed In Germany as large Torpedo Boats, ‘ ' 

’ Details of Soviet Union Fleet inmst bo accepted with considerable reserve. Eussian 
ships at Bizerta are not included in the nUmhef of tHe Soviet Union Fleet, 

* Pour of these are MinelayfliPS. 


ij 
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Finaoacial year (inclusive) up to which 
programme exbends , . . 


Battleships . . , . 

Battle Cruisers 

Cruisers 

Cruiser Minelayers . 

Annoured Coast Defence Vef 
Monitors . . . 

Aircraft Carriers 
Flotilla Leaders . . 

Destroyers ; . . . 

Torpedo Boats . , . . 

Submarines . . . , 

SlooTis , 

Coastal Motor Boats 
Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 
Biver Guubonts 

Minesweepers . . . . 


1 Money has been voted in the otirrent estimates for the construction of one cruiser, 
six flotilla leaders, six first-class submarines, one submarine minelayer, and two sloops, 
but the £111 to authorise the laying down of these vessels has not yet been passed. 


X.— WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING. 


According to Lloyd’s Register the total tonnage of steamers and motor ships of the 
world in June, 1928, was 66,169,000 gross tons, as compared with 46,404,000 gross tons 
in June, 1914. The following table shows details:— 


i Difference 
j between 1928 
and 1914 


Countrlf 


Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons 

18.892.000 19,754,000 + 862,000 

1.632.000 2,750,000 +1,118,000 

770.000 1,042,000 + 272,000 

1.922.000 8,256,000 +1,834,000 

6.185.000 8,738,000 —1,397,000 

821.000 1,18', 000, + 867,000 

. 1,472,000 2,809,000 +1,337,000 

1.430.000 8,849,000 +1,919,000 

1.708.000 4,140,000 +2,482,000 

1.967.000 2,954,000 -|- 997,000 

884.000 1,188,000 + 254,000 

1.016.000 1,412,000 + 397,000 

2.027.000 11,154,000 +9,127,000 

2.260.000 2,454,000 + 194,000 

3.479.000 4,021,000 + 642,000 

46.404.000 65,159,000 +19,755,000 


Great Britain and Ireland 
British Dominions , 
Denmark * . 

Prance . , , 

Germany . 

Greece . . . 

Holland . . 

Italy . . . . 

Japan , . 

S'orway 

Spain . . . . 

Sveoden . . . 

United States (Sea) 
United States (Lakes). 
Other Countries . , 


T tal 
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The following table illustrates the extent to which oil and coal fuel a 
tonnage;— ■ 

Percentage of Total Gross Tonnage. 


Sailing vessels . . . . . 

Oil in internal combustion engines . 
Oii fuel for boilers . . . . 

Coal 



1927 . . 1 

1 1928 

Whore Owned 

Steamers & 
Motor- 
ships 

Sailing 

Vessels 

. Total 

Steamers & 
Motor- 
ships 

Sailing m ^ , 

Vessels 

Great Britain and 
Ireland . 

Other Countries 

19,179,029 

44,088,273 

129,993 

1,795,616 

19,309,022 

45,888,888 

19,754,001 

45,405,412 

121,849 19,875,860 
1,673,897 47,079,809 

Total. . 

63,207,802 

1,925,608 

65,192,910 

65,159,418 

1,795,246 66,964,669 


XL -THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Secrdary-Qmeral . — Sir James Eric Drummond, K.O.M.Gv, C.B. 

The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged themselves, 
through signing the Covenant (he., the constitution of the League) [For the text of the 
Covenant, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1921, page xxviii], not to go to war before 
submitting their disputes with each Other or States not members of the League to 
arbitration or enquiry and a delay of from three to nine months. Purthennore, any State 
violating this pledge is automatically In a state of outlawry with the other States, which 
are bound to sever all economic and political relations with the defaulting member. 
The States Members of the League have pledged themselves to co-operate over a wide 
range of economic, social, humanitarian and labour questions. 

The League of Nations formally came into existence on January 10, 1920, through the 
coming into force at that date of the Treaty of 'Versailles.. The two official languages of 
the League are English and French. The seat of the League is Geneva, Switzerland. 


The following 54 States i 


. MEMBERSHIP. 

e memhers of ihe League (March, 1929):- 


Abybsinia . . . September 28, 

Albania > . . . December 16, 

Aroentine Republic * July is, 

AUSTRALIA . . . January 10, 

Austria . . . Decem'ber 16, 

Belgium: . . . January 10, 

Bolivia . . . January 10, 

Bulgaria . , , December 16, 

Canaua . . . January 10, 

CmtE .... November 4, 
China . , . . July 16, 

Colombia . . . February 16, 

Cuba .... March 8, 
. January 10, 
. March 8, 

' V Si 


1928 Estonia * 
1920 Finland* 
1919 France 
1^20 Germany 
: Greece 
,, Guatemala 
: ,, Haiti , , 

,, Holland 
,, HONDOBjkS 
1919 IfUNGART 


. September 22, 1921 
. December 16, 1920 
. January 10, 

. September 8, 1926 
. March 80, 1920 
. January 10, „ 

. June so, „ 

. March 9, „ 

. November 8, „ 

. September 18, 1922 
, January 10, 1920 

' in 1004 


, , Irish EBi^ StTATE „ September 10^ 1923 
„ . Italy,,. , January .10,1920 

I ^ sSeSer?2,l921 

dt ,-3 pi-m 
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LiBEErA 

Lithuania 
Luxembueg 
Nbw Zealand 
Nicaragua . 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay . 
Persia. 

Peru . . 

Poland 
POKTUOAL . 
Eomania . 


June ' 80i 1920 

September 22, 1921 
December 16, 1920 
JaauarjF -10, 1920 
November 8, „ 
March 5, „ 
January , 9, „ 
December 26, 1919 
November 21, » 
January 10, 1920 

April . 8, 


’ Santo Domingo . 
SanSalvadoe , 
8ebb-Geoat-S go VI 
State 

Siam . , . 
South Afeica . 
Spain * . . : . 

Sweden 

SwmEELAND 

.United Kingdom 
Ueuguay . . 
Venezuela . 


September 29, 1024 
March 10, ,, 

February 10, 1920 
January 10, ,, 


March 9, 

January 10, 
March 8, 


'i 

! 

I 




* Signed the treaties concerniug protection of national minorities as a condition of 
their entry into tho League. 

* Brazil on June 12, 1926, and Spain on September 8, 1926, announced their with- 
drawal from the League; according to Art, 1, par. 3, of the Covenant, the notice of 
withdrawal only comes Into force two years after it has been given. On March 22, 1928, 
Spain re.solved to continue a member of the League. Brazil’s withdrawal became ell'ective 
on June 12, 1928. 

The delegation of the Argentine Eepublic did not attend the second Assembly and 
Withdrew from the first Assembly upon the latter’s decision to refer the amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant proposed by the Argentine, for study by a committee that was to 
report to the secoed Assembly. The Argentine Government has not given notice of an 
intention to leave the League, and appears to regard itself as in a state of suspended or 
passive membership, to continue until some measure regarded as a satisfactory equivalent 
to the amendment piopo.sed by the Argentine has been adopted by the League. 

The following 10 States axe not members of . the League United States, Brazil (see 
above), the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Turkey, Egypt, Ecuador, Mexico, Afghan- 
istan, Costa Rica, and the Hejaz and other Arab States. Costa Rica became a member of 
the League on December 16, 1920, but on December 24, 1924, she gave notice of her inten- 
tion to withdraw, on the ground of the expense involved. Tlio notice became offectivo on 
December 24, 1926. She has since announced to the League her intention to bring the 
question of her return beforethe Constitutional Congress. 

n. THE ORGANS OP THE LEAGUE. 

‘ Thesp^imary organs of the LeagTOi are 

1. The Council. 

S. The Assembly. ' • 

: ’The Secretariat.' ■ ■ ' . ■ - ^ 

4. The International Labour Organisation. 

5. The Permanent Court of rnternational Justice (at the Hague). 

1. ThE-COHNOIL, ■ ■ ' - 

The OouuGil was originally compoBed4 of four permanent Members (the British 
Empire, 'Prance, Italy, and Japan) and four non-permanent Members to be elected 
every year by a majority of the Assembly. The first non-permanent Members, appointed 
by the Peace Conference and named in the Covenant before the first Assembly met, were 
|(elginini,Btazil, Greece, and Spain. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
the OOttneU may appoint new permapent and non-permanent Members, At the Assembly 
of September 1926, Germany was admitted to the League and given a permanent seat on 
the Council. At the same time tKe,npmber of non-permanent seats, already increased to 
«lx in 1922, was further increasa^’to Pine, the period of pffice to be three years. In 
order to institute the new system ht, yot|^ion, three were 'elected for one year, three for 
t pro years, and three for three yeawf, dd tl^ at all suhsequetit Assemblies three members 
retire instead of nine at once. Jn 1928 , (Sept ') OjWna, Colombia, and Holland were 
replaced by Spain, Persia, and ■Vop9;5tl«gA;! Spain whS epeoid,\ly accorded the privilege of 
se-ellgibility on the expiration of Titt three yeaxaptrioa 6f omoe. Poland was accorded 
the same privilege on her election for three years in 1926. Belgium and China both 
failed to get the necessary majority required for re-dllglbillty. Any Member of the 
League not represented on the CoundJ shall be invited to send a representative to sit 
on it at any meetings af which matters especially affecting it are being discussed. A 
similar invitation may be Extended to States not Members of the League. 

The Council is at present (March 1929) composed of the following representatives : 
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Peemanent Members. 

British Binpire— The Eight Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.Gr., Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Prance— M. Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany— Dr. G. Streaemann, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Italy - Senator Vittorio Seialoja, Minister of State. 

Japan— M Adateij Ambiissador in Paris. 

Non-bermanent Members. 

Canada— The Hon. Senator Dandurand. 

Chile— Sefior Bnriqtte Villegas, Ambassador in Eome. 

Colombia- Senor F. J. Urrutia, Minister In Berne. 

Cuba— Senor Aguero y Belhanoourt, Minister in Berlin. 

Finland— M. H, Proeo pi. Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Persia— M. Ali Khan Foi'Onghi, Ambassador in Turkey. 

Poland— M. Zaleski, Minister of Foreign Afl’airs. - 

Bumania — M. N. Tituleseo, Minister in London. 

Spain— M Quinones de Leon, Ambassador in Paris. 

Venezuela — M. Zumeta, Minister in Paris. 

2. The AsShmblt. 


Every State Member of the Leagup is entitled to be represented .by a delegation to the 
Assembly composed of not more than three delegates and three substitute delegates, but 
it has only one vote. It meets at the seat of the League (Geneva) on the first Monday in 
September. It may meet at other places than Geneva^ but hitherto it has never done so ; 
extraordinary sessions may be called to deal with urgent matters. . 

The President is elected at the first meeting of the session, and holds office for the 
duration of the session. 

The Assembly divides itself into, the following six principal committees, on each of 
■which every State Member of the League has the right to be represented by one delegate : 

I. Juridical, 

11. Technical Organisations. 

III. Disarmament. 

IV. League Finance. 

V. Social Questions. 

VI. Political Questions and admission of new Members. 

The decisions of the Assembly must be voted unanimously, except where the Covenant 
or the Peace Treaties provide otlierwise. As a general principle decisions on questions of 
procedure are voted by majority, or in some cases by a two-thirds majority. 

S. The Seoretabiat. 

The Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the Secretary-General and a number 
of officials selected from among citizens of all Member States and from the United States 
of America. The Secretary-General, appointed by the Peace Conference (see Annex to 
tiie Covenant), is the Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, K.O.M.G., O.B., British Foreign 
Office Official ; hereafter the Secretary-General will be appointed by the Council. with- the 
approval of the majority of the Assembly. The other officials are appointed by the 
Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. . » 

The Under-Secretaries-General are 

M. J. Avenol, Prenchlnspector-GenBralofFinance(AssiatantSecretary-Gciieral) ; - 

Marchese Paulucci dl Calboli Barone, Italian Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

Herr A. Dnfour-Fdronoe, German Gounclllbr of Embassy : 

M, Yotaro Sugimura, Japanese Minister Plonipotentlai’y. 

4. The Inteknationai, LABOtJB, OROASiSArroN. [See below.) 
a. Pebmaneni Court of iKTERnATroNAL Jobticb. 

The Court is composed of 11 judges and 4 deputy judges .elected jointly by the Council 
and the Assembly of Uie League for-a term of 9 years-; 

The Secondary Organs of the Leaghs' are !— V 

(а) The Technical Organisations. 

1. Economic a7\d Mnancial. , 

• ■ "i" ■ ' 2. Hmlth. 

8. Transit. 

(б) Advisory Commissions. . , , . . . 

1. Military, Naval and Air Comuhitnon. 

‘i. Commusionfor Reduetion-of ‘ 

8. Mandates Commission, lo - 

4. Opium Commission. , . Jt.f t '' 

6. Social Commission. ' .-.j; 
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(e) International Bureaux. 

1. JStydrogra^hie Sureau, 

2. Helieif Bwreaii. 

S.lMtUntetifOomnKTee, 

4. InHilute of InteUeeiuol Go-opc:i‘ation. (JPan*.) 

5. Imtitute of Private Zaw. (Rome.) 

6. International SdueationaZ Cinematographie Inttitute. (Rome.) 
(d) Administrative Organisations 

1. Saar Governing Oovvmisdon, 

2. High Commissioner for the Free City of Pansig, 

in. BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE. 


Cl) Scale of allocation of the expenses of the League for 1926, 1927, and 1928. 


Country Units 

Abyssinia ... 2 

Albania . . . 1 

Argentina ... 29 

Australia ... 27 

Austria ... 8 

Belgium . . .18 

Bolivia ... 4 

Brazil ... 29 

Bulgaria , . . 5 

Canada . . .36 

Chile . . . 14 

China .... 46 

Colombia ... 6 

Cuba . . . . 9 

Czeohoslovaltia . . 29 

Denmark ... 12 

Dominican Republic . l 
Estonia . , . 8 

Finland . . .10 

France . . . 79 


Country 
Germany . 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Guatemala . 
Haiti 

Honduras . 
Hungary . 
India . 

Irish Free State 
Italy . 

Japan 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania , 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
I Nicaragua . 
Norway 
I Fanama 


Country U 

Paraguay . 

Persia . 

Peru . . . . 

Poland 

Portugal . 

Rumania , 

Salvador . 

Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (Kingdom) 
Siam . . 

South Africa (Union 
of) . . . . 

Spain .... 
Sweden , . . 

Switzerland . . 

Uruguay ... 
Venezuela . 

Total . . xi 


For 1929 the units were as above, less 29 for Brazil, making a total of 986. 


(2) General Budget for the eleventh financial period (1929). Statement of income and 
expenditure. {One gold franc = one Swiss franc.) 


Expenditure. 

Gold 

Francs, 

Income. 

Gold 

Francs, 

I. Seoretabiat and Special 

Oboanisations. 
Ordinary Expenditure . 
Capital Expenditure . 

II. International Labour 

ObGANISATIoN, 

Ordinarv Expenditure . 
Capital Ixpendlbtue . 

III. Permanent Court or i 
International Justiob. i 

Ordinary Expenditure . ' . i 

Capital Expenditure . • . 

IV. BuiLDiNoa AT Geneva . 

14,542,085 

171,000 

8,642.640 

1 70,000 

2,234,726 
20, >■80 
f 1, 876,000 i 
X 70,00(1 

I. Ordinarv Contributions. 

(a) Towards upkeep of Secre- 

tariat and Special Orgauiaa- 
tions . . . , . 

(b) Towards Upkeep of the 

International Labour Organ- 
isation . . . . . 

(c) Towards upkeep of Per- i 

manent Court of Inter- i 
national Justice . . i 

II. Extraordinary Contri- ' 

BUTIONS 

(a) Towards Bldgs, at Geneva 

(b) Towards Permanent 

Equipment, etc. . 

14,542,085 

8,542,640 

2,234,725 

1,446,000 

' 261,880 


27,026,280 


27,026,280 


IV. PUBLICATIONS OP THE LEAGUE. 

Prlncijial Publications issued by the Publications Department of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations : — 

Covenant of the League, 

OflicialJoumal (and Supplements). 
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Treaty Series (Treaties and International Ingagaraents registered by the Secretariat of 

» " the League). 49 vols. to 1920.^ 

Becords of the Meetings of the Assembly. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Reports of the Secretary-General to the first nine Assemblies on the Work of the 
Council. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Mandates Commission. Publications of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 

Records of the International Financial Conference of Brussels. 

Records of the Barcelona and Geneva Conferences on Transit and Communications, 
Becords of the International Conference on Trafiic in Women and Children. 

Becords of the First and Second Opium Conferences. 

Records of the Conference on the Control of the Ti-afflc in Arms and Munitions of War. 
I Becords concerning the International Court of Justice (I. Documents presented to 

|i; Jurists’ Committee ; II. Proceedings of the Jurists' Committee; III. Action taken by the 
Council and Assembly). 

Publications issued by the Information Section of the Secretariat : Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations (current record of the League’s doings). Pamphlet Series, 
Illustrated Album of the League of Nations. 

Quarterly Bulletin of Information on the work of International Organisations. 
Handbook of International Organisations. 

Armaments Year Book. 

V. MANDATES. 

• The African and Pacific possessions of Germany and certain territories of the 

I Ottoman Empire were ceded by these countries at the end of the war to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The latter had inserted an article (Art. 22) in the Covenant of the 
League according to which the inhabitants of these territories should be put under the 
tutelage of “ advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their 
geograpliical position, can best undertake this responsibility.” These nations should act 
as mandatories of the League, and exercise their powers on behalf of the League. They 
should act on the principle that the well-being and development of the peoples under their 
tutelage formed a “sacred trust of civilisation,’’ and should render the Council an annual 
report on the territory committed to their charge. 


Article 22 furthermore divides the mandated territories into three classes, according to 
the degree of civilisation of tlieir inhabitants, economic and geographic circumstances, 
and so forth. Class A is composed of the communities detached from the Ottoman 
Empire, declared to have “reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able 
to stand alone,” 

Ciass B, consisting of the former German colonies in Central and East Africa, should 
be administered by Mandatory under conditions which will “guarantee freedom of 
oonsc'ience or religion, subject, only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military or naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police puiposes and the defence of tendtory, 
■and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members of 
the League.” . , ” 

Class C (German South-West Africa and Pacific Islands possessions) Is composed of 
territories which, owing to aparseness of population, small size, remoteness from centres 
of civilisation, or geographical contiguity to the territory, of the Mandatory Power, “ can 
best be administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population.” 

The Supreme Council, as the organ of the Allied and Associated Powers, allocated the 
mandates for the territories ceded by Germany and Turkey, subject to the approval of 
the Council of tlie League. The mandates and mandatory powers, as determined by the 
Supreme Council, are 

A Afcmdate*.— Mesopotamia (now the Kingdom of Iraq) and Palestine, attributed to 
Great Britain. Syria (including Lebanon), attributed to.Bkance. 

B AfandaiM..— Togoland and Cameroon, attributed in part to Great Britain and in 
part to France. 

The North-Western portion of former German East Africa, attributed to Belgium, 

The rein Binder of former German East Africa (now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to 
Great Britain. ... 
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Samoa, attributed to New Zealand, and Natvni, attributed to the Bvitisb Empire and 
administered by Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain/ 

Former German North Pacific possessions (Yap, etc.), attributed to Japan. 

Former German South-West Africa, attributed to the Union of South Africa. 

VI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

The number of States Members of the International Labour Organisation is now 56, 
The Organisation has held eleven Conferences, in 1919 at Washington, in 1920 at Genoa, 
and subsequently in Geneva. At these Conferences the following Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations have been adopted 

Mrst Sesition { Wanhington, lOW). 

Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in iudustrial undertakings to eight in the 
day, and forby-eight in the week, 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

■Recommendation concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after childbirth. 
Draft Oonveniion concerning employment of women during the night. 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of anthras:. 

Recommendation ooncerniDg the protection of women and children against lead 
poisoning. 

Recommendation concerning the establishment of Government health, services. 

Draft Convention fixing the miriimnm age for admission of children to industrial 
employment. 

Draft Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 
Recommendation concerning the app'lication of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the 
prohibition of the use of wlute phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Second Ses^on {Genoa^ 1920). 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry. 
Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation. 
Recommendation concerning the establishment of national seamen’s codes. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
at sea. , 

Recommendation concerning unemployment insurance for seamen. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship. ■ ' ; ■ " ' 

Draft Convention for establishing fiacilitles for finding employment for seamen. 

Third Session {Geneva, 1921). ^ , 

Recommendation concerning the prevention .of unemployment in agriculture. • 
Recommendation concerning the protection, before and after childbirth, of women 
wage-earners in a,grionlture. 

Recommendation coneeming.night work of women in agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children*to employment la 
agriculture. ^ ^ ' 

Recommendation concerning night work of children and yonng persons in agriculture. 
Recommendation concerning the development o;( technical agrinultaral education. 
Recommendation concerning living-in coddittans, of agrionltnral workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the rights of Woblaiibn and combination of agricultural 
workers. ■ ■ ■ ■ s/?®. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning social insurance in agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting. 

Draft Convention concerning the aijplication of the weekly rest in industrial 

undertakings. ■ " • ■■ 

Recommendation ooneerntng the application' of the weekly rest in commercial 
estahlishuients. . ' - ' ■ 

Draft Convention fixing ,tbef'n!ii»lm.tim- age for the admission of' young persons to 
employment as trimraera or s^okera. ■' , 

Draft Convention concerning the conapulsory medical examination of children and 
young persons employed at sea, 

jPovHh Ses^m. {Geneva, 1932), ' ■ n 

. Recommendation concerning communication io the International Labour Office of 
statistical and other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 

Fifth Session {Geneva, 1928). 

. Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organisation of systems of 
inspection to secure the enforcement of the Jaws and regulations for the protection of the 

workers., ■■ ■ ■ ■■■ - ’•. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire consists of ; — 

I. Great Britain and Fokthbrn Ireland, Channel Islands, 
AND Isle of Man. - 

II. The Irish Free State, India, the Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies. 

Eeigning* King and Emperor. 

George V., born June 3, 1865, son of King Edward VII, and Queen 
Alexandra, eldest daughter of King Christian IX., of Denmark; married 
July 6, 1893, to Victoria Mary, born May 26, 1867, daughter of the late Duke 
of Teck ; succeeded to the crown on the death of his father. May 6, 1910. 

Living Children of the King. 

I. Edward Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Rothesay, Heir-apparent, born June 23, 1894. 

11. Prince Albert Frederick, Duke of York, born December 14, 1896 ; 
married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, April 26, 1923, Offspring ; Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, April 21, 1926. 

HI. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, born April 26, 1897 ; 
married Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., February 28, 1922. Offspring:— 
George Henry Hubert, February 7, 1923 ; Gerald David, August 21, 1924. 

IV. Prince jTflwry William, born March 31, 1900 ; created Baron Oulloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester, on March 31, 1928. 

V. Prince George Edward, born December 20, 1902. 

Living Sisters of the King. 

I. Princess Louise, Princess Royal, bom, February 20, 1867 ; married. July 27, 18S9, to 
the late Duke of Fife, who died January 29, 1912. Offspring (1) Alexandra Victoria, 
Duchess of Fife, born Way 17, 1891 ; married October 16, 1918, to Prince Arthur, son of 
the Duke of Connaught. (2) Maud Alexandra, bom April 3, 1803; married October 16, 
1928, to Lord Carnegie. 

it. Princess Victoria Alexandra, born July 6, 1868. 

III. Princess Maud Charlotte, born November 26, 1S69; married July 22, 1896, to 
Charles, Prince of Denmark* now King Haakon VJI, of Norway. Odspring:— Oliiv, Crown 
Prince of Norway, bom July 2, 1908. 

Living Brother and Sisters of the late King. 

I. Princess IiOMlee, born March 18, 1848 ; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marqiils of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April 24, 1900, and died May 2, 1914. 

II. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, bom May 1, 1860 ; married March 1.3, 1879, to 
Princess Louise of Pmssia, bom July 26, I860, died March 14, 1917. Living offspring (1) 
Arthur, bom Jan. 18, 1883, married. Alexandra Victoria, Duchess of Fife, October 16, 
1013 ; (2) Patricia, born March 17, 1886, married Febniary 27, 1919, Hon. Alexander E. M. 
Ramsay, D.S.O., R.N. 

III. Princess Beatrice, bom April 14, 1867 ; married July 23, 1886, to Prince Henry (died 
January 20, 1896), third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Living offspring :"-(l) Alexander 
Albert, born Nov. 28, 1886, married Lady Irene Denison ; (2) Victoria Eugenie, bom Oct. 24, 
1887, married May 31, 1906, to Alfonso XIIL, King of Spain. 

The King’s legal title rests bn lihelftAtatb of 12 and 18 Will. III. c. 3, by 
which the succession to the Grown bf.Grb?|i, Britain, and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Sophia ojf Hangve^ apid. the * heirs of her body being 
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Protestants. ’ By Act of Parliament, 1927, the title of the King is declared to 
he ‘ George V., by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’ 
By proclamation of July 17, 1917, the Royal family became known as the 
House and Family of Windsor. • 

By Letters Patent of November SO, 1917, the titles of Royal Highness 
and Prince or Princess are (except for existing titles) to be restricted to the 
Sovereign’s children, the children of the Sovereign’s sons, and the eldest 
living son of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 


Pro vision is made for the support of the Royal household by the settlement of the Civil 
List soon after the commencement of each reign. (For historical details, see Year- 
Book for 1908, p. 5.) By Aet of 10 Ed, VII. and 1 Geo, V. c. 28 (August 3, 1910), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is fixed at 470,0001, , of 
which 110,0001. is anpropriated to the privy purse of the King and Queen, 125,800?. for 
salaries of theBoyal household and retired allowances, 193, OOOZ, for household expenses, 

20.0001. for works, 13,2002. for alms and bounty, and 8,0002. remains unappropriated. 
The same Civil List Act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of 70,0002. to Queen Mary in 
the event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Princess 
of Wales will receive an annuity of 10,0002., and should she survive the Prince of Wales, 
this annuity will bo raised to one of 30,0002. Further, there is to b6 paid to trustees for 
the benefit of the King's children (otlier than the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 

10.0002. in respect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains the age of 21 
years, and a further annual sum of 15,0002. in respect of each such son who marries, and 
an annuity of 6,0002. in respect of each daughter who attains the age of 21 or marries. The 
First Commissioner of the Treasury^ the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper of 
the King’s Privy Purse are appointed the Royal Trustees under this Act. The King has 
paid to him the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom in 
1927 being 68,0002. for His Majesty’s use. 

On the Consolidated Fund are charged likewise the following sums allowed to members 
of the royal family 25,0002. a year to the Duke of Connaught ; 6,0002, to H.R.H. Helenh 
Augusta Victoria (Princess Ohristian) ; 6,0002. to Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll; 

6.0002. to H.B.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore ; and 6,0001. to each of the late King’s 
daughters. 

The Heir Apparent has an income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the* 
payment in 1926 on his account being 66,7132. 

Sovorei^s and sovereign rulers of Great Britain, from tbe union of the 
owwns of England and Scotland : — 


Rouse of Stuart. 


House of Stuart. 





Janies I. 

Charles I. 

Commonwealth. 
Farliamentary Executive 
Protectorate . . . 

House of Skmri: 


1603 

1625 


, 1649 
, 1663 


, 1660 
, 1685 


Charles II. 
Janies II. 


House of Stuart-Orange, 
William and Mary . . , X689 

William III. . . . 1694 


Anne . . . . , 1702 

House of Hanover, 

George 1. 

George II. 

George III. . 

George IV, . 

W;illiam IV. . 

Victoria 

House of Saxe- Coburg and Qotha, 
Edward VII . . . , . 1901 

House of Windsof-^ 

George Y. . 


1 Change of title made July 17, 1917, 


1910 

Formerly House of Baxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
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GEEAT BEITAIN AED EOETHEEE lEELAED. 
Constitution and Government. 

L Ikpemai. and Central. 

The supreme legislative power of the British Empire is vested in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is summoned by the writ , of the sovereign issued out of 
Chancery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least twenty days previous 
to its assembling. 

Since 1914 the sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by 
comparatively short intervals. Every session must end with a prorogation, 
and all Bills which have not been passed during the session then lapse. A 
dissolution may occur by the will of the sovereign, or, as is most usual, 
during the recess, by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory 
limit of the duration of any Parliament being five years. 

Under the Parliament Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, ch. 13), all Money Bills 
(so certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may become law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified. Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maxinaum duration oftParliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Parliament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Lords, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, provided that two years have elapsed between the second reading 
in the fi.rat session of the House of Commons and the .third reading in the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must reach the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limited the maximum duration of Parliament to five years. 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the Lords and the Commons, dates from the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The House of Lords consists of peers who hold their seats — (i) by 
hereditary right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office — 
Law Lorcls, and English archbishops (2) and bishops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
peers (16). The full house would consist of about 740 members, but the 
voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing County, 
Borough, and University constituencies. No one wader 21 years of age can 
be a member of Parliament. Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Koman Catholic clergymen are disqualified 
from sitting as members ; Government contractors, and sheriffs, and returning 
officers for the localities for which they act, are also among those disqualified. 
No EngKsh or Scottish peer can be elected to the House of Commons, but 
non-representative Irish peers are eligible. Under the Parliament (Qualifi- 
cation of "VVomen) Act, 1918, women are also eligible, and the first woman 
member took her seat in December, 1919. . 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 400i!. per year to member.^, other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as ofiicers of tno House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty’s household-. Payiqeut began as from April 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the House of Lords. 

Under the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, the 
, qualifications for the franchise are the same formen and. women. Electors, 
"for inclusion in the new register, must be of fixE age (twenty-one years), and 
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have resided, or occupied business premises of an annual value of not less 
than ten pounds, in the same parliamentary borough or county, or one con- 
tiguous thereto, for the qualifying , period of three months ending on 
December 1, 1928, and in Scotland, on December 15, 1928. There is also a 
University franchise, to be qualified for which a person must be twenty-one 
wears of age, and must have taken a degree, or in the case of a woman, have 
fulfilled the conditions which would entitle a man to a degree. 

The new register will come into force on May 1, 1929, and continue in 
force until October 15, 1980 (in the case of Northern Ireland, until 
December 15, 1930). 

Every registered elector is entitled to vote at an election, but no person 
may vote at a general election for more than two constituencies, for one of 
which there must be a residential qualification. The second vote must rest 
on a different qualification, and each vote must be recorded in a different 
constituency. 

Disqualified for registration are (among others) peers, infants, aliens, 
bankrupts, lunatics and idiots. Receipt of poor relief or other alms does 
not count as a disqualification. 

Two registers of electors must be prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, where only one is required ; 
and the airthorised expenses are met by local and State funds in equal 
• parts, University registers may be made up as the governing bodies decide, 
and a registration fee not exceeding IZ. may be charged. 

In university constituencies returning two or more members the elections 
must be according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferable vote. At a general election all polls must 
be held on the same day, except in the case of Orkney and Shetland, 
and of university elections. Provision is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy. 

Under the same Act the seats in Great Britain were redistributed 
on the basis of one member of the House of Commons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 of the population. The total membership of 
the House of Commons was thereby raised from 670 (as established in 1886, 
to 707. In 1922 the number was reduced to 615 (including 18 from Northern 
Ireland), owing to the establishment of separate parliaments in Ireland. 

The electorate in 1928 numbered 21,895,347. Under the provisions of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1928, it is estimated that about 
5,000,000 new voters will be added to the register in 1929. 

The following is a table of the duration of Parliaments called since the 
accession of King Edward YII. (for heads of the Administrations see p. 8). 


13 Peb. 1906 
16 Peto. 1910 
31 Jam. 1911 
4 Feb. 1919 
20 Nov. 1922 
8 Jan. 1924 
2 Deo. 1924 


10 Jan. 1910 
28 Nov. 1910 
26 Nov. 1918 
26 Oct. 1922 
16 Nov. 1928 
9 Got. 1924 


The executive government is vested nominally in the Crown, but 
practically in a committee of Ministers, called the Cabinet, whose existence, 
is dependent on the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 
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The head of tlie Miniatr;^ is the Prime Minister, a position first constitu- 
tionally recognised, and special precedence accorded to the holdery in 1905. No 
salary is attached to the office of Prime Minister, as such, and it is usually held 
in conjunction with some other high office of State, generally that of First Lord 
of the Treasury. His colleagues in the Ministry are appointed on his recom- 
mendation, and he dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of the Crown. 

The present Government (appointed November 1924) consists" of the 
following members ; 

(a) The Cabinet. 

1 . Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, and Leader of the Mouse 
of Commons. — Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, born 1867. President of Board 
of Trade, 1921-22 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1922-23 ; Prime Minister, 
1923-24. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

2. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and. Beyuty Leader of House of 
Commons. — ^Right Hon. Sir J. Austen Chamberlain, K.G., born 1863. Post- 
master-General, 1902-3 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1903-5 and 1919-21 ; 
Secretary for India, 1916-17 ; Member of War Cabinet, 1918-19; Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of House of Commons, 1921-22. Present appointment, 
November, 1924. 

8. Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of iords.— Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., G.O.V.O., C.B., born 1861. Lord Privy Seal. 
1908-6 ; President Board of Trade, 1905; Lord President of Council ana 
Deputy Leader of House of Lords, 1922-24. Present appointment, Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

4. Lord President of the Coiincil, — Rt. Hon. Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., 
born 1848. Present appointment, November, 1925. 

6. Lord Chancellor.—Ki^t Hon. Lord HaUsham, K.C. Attorney- 
General, 1922-24, 1924-28. Present appointment, March, 1928. 

6. Chancellor of the Exchequer. — Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C.H., 
born 1874. President Board of Trade, 1908-10 ; Home Secretary, 1910-11 ; 
First Lord of Admiralty, 1911-16 ; Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, 1916- 
17 ; Minister of Munitions, 1917-19 ; Secretary for War and Air, 1919-21 ; 
Secretary for Colonies, 1921-22. Present appointment, November, 1024. 

7. Secretary of State for Home Affairs. — Right Hon. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, Bart,, born 1866. Postmaster-General, 1923 ; Minister of Health, 
1923-24. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

8. Secretary of State for the Colonies and Dominions, — Right Hon. Leopold 
C. M. 8. Amery, bom 1878, First Lord of Admiralty, 1922-24. Present 
appointment, November, 1924. 

9. Secretary of State for War. — Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington- Evans, 
Bart., G. B.E., born 1868. Minister without portfolio, 1920-21 ; Secretary 
for War, 1921-22 ; Postmaster-General, 1923-24. Present appointment, 
November, 1924. 

10. Secretary of State for India. — Right Hon. Viscount Peel, G.B.E., 
born 1867. Secretary of State for India, 1922-24, Present appointment, 
November, 1928. 

11. Secretary of State for Air. — Right Hon, Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., 
C.M.G,, born 1880. Secretary for Air, 1922-24. Present appointment 
November, 1924. 

12. First Lord of the Admiralty. — Right Hon. W. 0, Bridgeman, born 
1864. Secretary for Home Affairs, 1622-24. J^resent appointment, Novem* 
her, •1924, 
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1^. President of the Board of Trade. — Right Hon. Sir Philip Qunliffe- 
Lister, E.B.B., M.C.^ born 1884. President, Board, of Trade, 1922-24. 
Present appointment, November, 1924. 

14. Minister of Health. — Eight Hon. Arthur Neville Ghamherlain, born 
1869. Postmaster-General, 3922-28; Paymaster-General, 1923; Minister of 
Health, 1923 ; Ohaneellor of Exchequer, 1923-24. Present appointment, 
November, 1924. 

16. Minister of Agriculture and Pisheries. — Lt.-Ool. Right Hon, Walter 
E. Guinness, D.S.O., born 1880. Einancial Secretary to Treasury, 1923-24, 
1924-26. Present appointnaent, Novenaber, 1925. 

16. Secretary for Scotland. — Right Hon . Sir J olm Gilmour, Bart. , D. S, 0 . , 
born 1876. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

17. President of the Board of Education.- — Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, 
born 1887. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

18. Minister of Labour. — Right Hon. Biv Arthxa BamsaySteel-Maitland, 
Bart., born 1876. Present appointment, November, 1924. 

19. Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. — Right Hon. Lord Qushendun, 
horn 1861. Financial Secretary to Treasury, 1926-27. Present appointment, 
September, 1927. 

20. First Commissioner of JF’orXrs.— -Right Hon. Marquess of Londonderry, 
K.G., M.V.O., horn 1878. Present appointment, November, 1928. 

(6) Othee Ministbks. 

Attorney-General. — Sir Thomas W. H. Inskip, O.B.E., K.O., born 1876. 

Minister of Pensions. — Major the Right Hon. George 0, Tryon, born 1871. 

Minister of Transport. — Lieut,-Col. the Right Hon. Wilfrid W. Ashley, 
born 1867. 

Solicitor-General, — 'ft&xik Boyd-Merriman, O.B.E., K.O., born 1880. 

Postmaster-General, — Sir William Mitchell- Thomson, Bart.; K.B.E., born 
1877. V 

Lord Advoeede. — Right Hon. William Watson, bom 1873. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland. — A. M. MacMohert, K.C., bom 1873. 

Heads of the Administrations since 1886 (L = Liberal, C ;= Conservative, 
Lab. = Labour). 


Heads of Dates of 

Administrations. Appointment. 

W. E. Gladstone (L), Feb. 6, 1886 
Marquis of Salisbury (0), Ang. 3, 1886 
W. E. Gladstone (L), August 18, 1892 
Earl of Rosebery (L), March 3, 1894 
Marquis of Salisbury (0), June26, 1896 
A. J. Balfour (0), July 14, 1902 

Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman (L), Deo. 6 1905 


Heads of Dates of 

Administrations. Appointment. 

H. H. Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 

H. H. Asquith (Coalition), 

May 25, 1915 

D.Lloyd Georgef Coalition ), Doc. 7, 1 9 1 6 
A. Bonar Law (C.), Oct. 23, 1922 

S, Baldwin (0.), May 22, 1923 

R. MacDonald (Lab.), Jan. 22, 1924 
8. Baldwin (G), Nov. 5, 1924 


The state of T>artles in the House of Commons after the general election of October, 
1924, vrag as follows (the figures in brackets indicate theposition as in Ajuil 1, 1929) 
Conservatives (Unionists), 419 [400] ; Labour, 151 [162] ; Liberals, 40 [46] ; Independents, 
6 [7] ; total, 016, 

II. IiOCAI. Goveenmbnt. 

England and Wales . — In each county the Crown is represented by H.M. 
Lieutenant. There is also a sheriff, who represents the executive of the 
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Crown, an under-shorifF, a clerk of tlie peace and a clerk of the County 
^ Corincil, coroners, who are appointed and paid by the County Councils, and 
other officers. The licensing of persons to sell intoxicating liquors, and 
! the administration of the criminal law — except that which deals with some 

of the graver oifences — are in the hands of the magistrates. 

For the purposes of local government England and Thales are divided 
primarily into sixty- two administrative counties, including the county of 
London, and eighty-three County Boroughs. The counties are administered 
by the justices and by a popularly-elected Council, called a County Council, 
who co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either from their own body or 
from outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring 
every third year. A councillor is elected for three years. The jurisdiction, 
of the County Councils covers the administration of higher and (outside 
certain Boroughs and Urban Districts) elementary education ; maintenance 
of main roads and bridges; work in relation to agriculture {disea,ses of 
aniinals, destructive insects and pests, land drainage, fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs, small holdings and allotments) ; provision of mental hospitals and 
other public health work (schemes for treatment of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, for maternity and child welfare, and for the welfare of the blind ; 
accommodation and care of mental defectives; prevention of pollution of 
i rivers; and supervision of milk and other food supplies). The control of 

f the county police is vested in a standing joint committee composed of equal 

numbers of magistrates and of members of the County Council. The 
Metropolitan police are, however, under the control of the Horne 
Secretary. 

Secondly, the administrative counties, with the exception of the County 
of London, are subdivided into ‘ County Districts ’ which are either * Urban ’ 
I Districts’ or ‘Rural Districts.’ Generally speaking, an urban district 

I comprises a town or a small area more or less densely populated, and a 

' rural district takes in several country parishes. County District Councils 

administer the Public Health and Highway Acts, and exercise powers 
under the Housing Acts. Urban Authorities may also take over the 
maintenance and repair of main roads from County Councils ; provide 
burial grounds, allotments, baths and washhouses, libraries, open spaces, 
museums, isolation hospitals, Ac. ; establish and manage trading services 
(gas, electricity, water, trams, Ac.). Councils of Boroughs which had 
over 10,000, and of Urban Districts which had over 20,000 people in 
1901 are also usually the local authorities for elementary education. Rural 
District Councils may also make arrangements fpr an adequate water 
supply ; and exercise any ‘ urban powers ’ conferred on them by the Minister 
of Health. 

Under the Local Government Act, 192Q, the functions of the Poor Law 
authorities are transferred to county and county borough councils. These 
functions include the organisa,tion and management of indoor and outdoor 
relief, responsibility for collection of fundamental vital statistics and 
responsibility for the provision, m^tepahiCe a^id managenoLont of all public 
institutions for the cure pf diseases. Provision is also made under the Act 
to secure for every county <listrict coupcil the spryices of a medical officer of 
health. Industrial and freight-transport haredltanijsntQ ftte derated to the 
extent of three-fourths and agHoultups^l Isipds ate oppipJetely derated. 

The inain central authority in. Iiqndpn is the County Council, created 
^ , by the Local Government Act of 1888. It, has considerable powers in regard 
to public health, housing, bridges, and fernes, -asyluips, street improvements, 

- parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitSjry eqntrffv, education, and numerous 
other matters. It is also the tramway authority for "the county. The City 

B 2 
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Corporation has powers respecting sanitation, police, bridges, justice, &c., 
in the City of London. London comprises the ancient city with an area of 
one »{|uare mile, and an area of 118 square miles beyond the city, which is 
divided into 28 metropolitan boroughs, under the London Government Act, 
1899, each with a mayor, aldermen, and councillors (women are eligible). 
The Councils have powers in regard to public health, highways, rating, 
housing, education, &c., but they are not municipal boroughs in the 
statutory sense as in the rest of the Kingdom. The County Council has 
certain powers of control over them. 

In all incorporated town.s, local business is administered by a municipal 
Corporation. There are two kinds of municipal boroughs, County Boroughs 
and Non-County Boroughs. A number of the latter are small boroughs of 
special and generally ancient jurisdiction. Most of the County Boroughs 
and a number of the Non-County Boroughs have a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions, The County Boroughs are outside the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils. A municipal Corporation consists of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and acts through a Council elected by the burgesses— practically 
by the ratepayers. The councillors serve for three years (women are 
eligible), one-third retiring annually ; the aldermen are elected , by the 

I Council, and the mayor, who serves for one year, also by the Council. 

A Town Council as an Urban Authority is invested with all the normal 
! powers of an Urban District Council ; and in addition certain powers, such 

as making byelaws or maintaining a separate police force, are conferred 

i either upon all Town Councils or upon Councils of towns of certain sizes, 

or complying with other couditions, in virtue of their status as Councils of 
' incorporated towns. 

t 

jj' Scotland . — A Local Government Act was passed for Scotland in 1889 

and followed in its main outlines the English Act of the previous year. The 
I' powers of local administration in counties formerly exercised by the Cora- 

I missioners of Supply, the .1 ustices and Road Trustees were either wholly or in 

|. part transferred to County Councils, which took over their duties and respon- 

j1*! sibUities in 1890. By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local 

Government Board for Scotland was constituted^ consisting of the Secretary 
\ for Scotland as President, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Under- 

• Secretary for Scotland, and three other members nominated by the Crown. 

The latter Act provided that a Parish Council should be established in every 
parish to take the place of the Parochial Boards. Their principal function 
A-' is the administration oi the Poor Laws, and in addition they exercise powers 

p similar to those of the Parish Councils in England. There were 869 civil 

parishes in 1921. The powers and duties of the Local Government Board 
were by the Scottish Board of Health Act, 1919, transferred to the Scottish 
® Board of Health, constituted as in that Act provided Mimicipal bodies 

exist in the towns of Scotland, as in those of England The Provost corre- 
y, spends to the Mayor in an Enj^lish borough, and the Bailies exercise functions 

jl, analogous to those of Justices in boroughs. There are ho Aldermen, i.e. 

^ members appointed by elected members, on Scottish Town Councils, There 

t'/ are in Scotland three principal kinds of burghs, numbering altogether 201 

I ^i (1921 census): (1) Royal Burghs, i.o, burghs created by a Charter of the 

i Crown ; (2) Parliamentary Burghs, which possess statutory constitutions 

l almost identical with those of the Royal Burghs ; (8) Police Burghs, con- 

R. stituted under a general Police Act. All burghs of whatever class have 

1 new Town Councils and their administration is regulated by the Burgh 

2; Police (Scotland) and Town Councils (Scotland) Acts or corresponding local 

i , Acts.''', ■ 
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Estimated population (in thousands) of Great Britain and its divisions 
(exclusive of army, naAry, and merchant seamen abroad) at the end of June: — 


Year 

(80 June) 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Total of 

Great Britain 

1923 

38,403,000 

4,901,000 

43,304,000 

1924 

38,746,000 

4,882,000 

43,628,000 

1925 

38,890,000 

4,893,000 

43,783,000 

1926 

39,067,000 

• 4,892,000 

43,964,000 

1927 

39,290,000 

4,895,000 

44,182,000 

1928 1 

39,482,000 

4,893,000 

44,37.5,000 


i Provisional figures. 

1. England and Wales. 

The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1921 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population | 

Pop, per 
sq. mile 

1801 : 

8,892,636 

152 

1871 . 

22,712,266 ' 

389 

1811 . 

10,164,256 

174 

1881 . 

25,974,439 

445 

1821 . . 1 

12,000,236 

13,896,797 

206 

1891 . 

29,002,526 

497 

1831 . 

238 

1901 . 

82,527,843 

658 

1841 . 

15,914,148 

273 

1911 . 

36,070,492 

618 

1861 . 

17,927,609 

307 

1921 . 

87,886,699 

649 

1861 . . 

20,066,224 

344 




Population of England and Wales and of the Administrative Gountio.s 
and County Boroughs in 1901, 1911 and 1921. (For areas of administrative 
counties, etc., 1911, see Statesman’s Ybae-Book for 1916, p. 17.) 


Enolanp. 
Bedfordshire . 
Berkshire . . 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire 
Isle of Ely 
Cheshire . 
Cornwall . 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 
Durham . 


Gloucestershire 
Hampshire * . 
lale of Wight 
* Admlnisfcrativ 


Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 
Countie.s, 
including 
County 
Boroughs 


802,942 

463,834 

479,800 

815,168 

288,078 

667,960 

868,167 

973,086 

660,869 

1,671,864 

626,612 

649,244 

979,632 

806,794 

968,896 

94,146 


Census Population 


Counties, including 
County Boroughs 


171,707 

259,069 

197,046 

120,264 

64,496 

886,941 

822,884 

266,938 

699,694 

662,196 

202,068 

1,187,474 

1,083,998 

708,439 

717,164 

82,418 


e County of Southampton, 


206,463 

294,831 

236,171 

129,602 

78,817 

1,026,724 

820,705 

278,178 

714,662 

709,614 

228,160 

1,479,088 

1,470,257 

767,661 

910,252 

94,606 

Corrected 


Administra- 

tive 

Counties 

only 


206,462 
202,548 
236,171 
129,602 
78,817 
626,227 
820,705 
220,468 
684,866 
489,996 , 
228,160 
943,718 
920,141 
829,846 
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Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 
Counties, 
including 
County 
Boroughs 

Census Population 

Counties, including 

County Boroughs 

Admini- 

strative 

Counties 

only. 

1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Bngi.and {cont.)— 







Herefordshire . 



538.924 

114,125 

114,269 

113,189 

113,189 

Hertfordshire . 



404,523 

258,423 

311,284 

333,195 

333,195 

Huntingdonshire 



233,986 

54,125 

56,677 

54,741 

54,741 

Kent 



976,965 

961,139 

1,046,591 

1,141,666 

1,117,929 

Lancashire 



1,194,5.55 

4,378,293 

4,756,644 

4,927.484 

1,740,238 

Leicestershire , 



532,779 

437,490 

476,553 

404,469 

260,826 

Lincolnshire— 








The parts of Holland 


263,365 

77,610 

82,280 

85,254 

85,254 

The parts of Kesteven 


469,142 

103,962 

107,832 

108,250 

108,250 

The parts of Liiuist\ 


972,796 

318,450 

373,848 

408,698 

260,301 

London . 



74,850 

4,586,267 

4,521,686 

4,484,628 

4,484,623 

Middlesex , 



148,692 

792,476 

1,126,406 

1,258,002 

1,268,002 

Monmouthshire 



849,552 

298,076 

396,719 

460,794 

358,486 

Norfolk . 



1,315,064 

476,553 

499,116 

604,298 

322,932 

Northamptonshire 



585.148 

294,506 

303,797 

302,404 

211,609 

Soke of Peterborough 


53,464 

41,122 

44,718 

46,969 

46,969 

N orthumherland 



1,291,615 

603,119 

696,893 

746,096 

407,317 

Nottinghamshire 



640,128 

514,459 

604,098 

641,149 

378,525 

Oxfordshire 



479,220 

179,962 

189,484 

189,616 

182,679 

Rvrtlandshire . 



97,273 

19,709 

20,346 

18,876 

18,376 

Shropshire 



861,800 

239,783 

246,307 

243,062 

248,062 

Somersetshire . 



1,037,594 

434,950 

458,009 

465,710 

897,041 

Staffordshire . 



741,318 

1,183,998 

1,279,649 

1,348,877 

710,866 

Suffolk) Bast . 



657,853 

255,800 

277,155 

291,078 

211,702 

Suffolk. West . 



390,916 

117,653 

116,905 

108,985 

108,986 




461,833 

653,661 

845,578 

930,086 

789,402 




630,665 

450,979 

487,070 

582,187 

261,284 




! 401,916 

151,276 

176,308 

195,810 

195,810 




i 605,276 

1,083,069 

1,247,418 

1,889,977 

842,376 




j 604,917 

64,409 

63,575 

66,746 

66,746 

Wiltshire . 



864,101 

271,394 

i 286,822 

292,208 

292,208 




1 458,852 

‘ 363,490 

1 387,688 1 

406,842 

301,115 

Yorkshire, East Biding 


760,116 

386,007 

432,759 ! 

460,880 

378,730 

Yorkshire, Nortli Biding 


j 1,362,068 

377,338 

! 419,546 1 

I 456,436 

825,866 

Yorkshire. West Biding 


1,773,529 

1 2,761,321 

8,045,377 

; 3,181,174 

1,508,379 

York, City of 



8.730 

77,914 

I 82,282 1 

84,039 

84,039 

Totals . . 


32,559,868 

1 30,813,043 1 

j 84,045,290 

35,681,019 

28,636,698 




1 







176,680 

50,606 1 

60,928 

61,744 

51,744 

Brecknockshire. 



469,281 

54,213 

69,287 

61,222 

61,222 

Cardiganshire . 



448,189 1 

61,078 

69,879 

60,881 1 

60,881 

Carmarthenshire 



688,472 1 

186,828 

160,406 

176,073 

175,073 




866,006 

125,649 

125,048 

130,976 

130,975 




426,080 

181,582 

144,788 

154,842 

154,842 




108,707 

81,486 

92,706 

106,617 

106,617 




620;^466 

859,981 

1,120,910 

1,262,481 

814,627 




422,872 

48,8^2 

46,566 

46,087 

46,087 

Montgomeryshire 



510,110 

54,901 

68,146 

51,203. 

61,268 




898,008 

87,894, 

89,960 

91,978 

•91,978 

Radnorshire . 



801,166 

28,281 

22,590 

28,617 

28,617 

Total Wales (12 Connties) 

4,780,470 

1.714,800 

2,025,202 

2,205,680 1 

1,767,826 








England and Wales 

87,840,888 

82,527,848 

86,070,492 

87,886,699 

25,304,524 
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Area in 
Statute 

Census Population j 

Acres, 1921 

1911 

1921 


The area and population of the County Boroughs, and more important 
other Boroughs, aro given in the following table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C. B. 


Bnoiand 
Accrington 
Ashton-under-Lyne . 
Barnsley (O.B.) 
Barrow-in-Furness (C.B. 
Bath, City of (C.B.), 
Bedford . 

Birkenhead (O.B.) . 
Birmingham, City of (C.B 
Blackimrn (C.B.) . 

Blackpool (C.B.) 

Bolton (C.B.) . 

Bootle (O.B.) . 
Boumemonth (O.B.) 
Bradford City of (O.B.) 
Brighton (O.B.) . 

Bristol, City of (0 B.) , 
Burnley (O.B.) . 
Bvrton-upon-Trent (C.B. 
Bury (O.B.) 

Cambridge 

Canterbury, City of (C.B 
Carlisle (O.B,) . 

Chatham . 

Cheltenham 
Chester, City of (C.B.) 
Chesterfield 
Colchester . 

Coventry, City of (C.B.) 
Crewe . . 

Croydon (O.B) 
JDarlingtou (C.B.) . 
Darwen . 

Derby (O.B.) . 

Dewsbury (O.B.) 

Doncaster 

Dover 

Dudley (O.B.) . 

Baling 

Eastbourne (C.B 
East Ham (O.B.) 

Eccles 

Exeter, City of (C.B.) 
Folkestone . . 

Gateshead (O.B.) . 

Gillingham 

Gloucester, City of (O.B 
Great Yarrnouth (O.B.) 
Grimsby (O.B.) 

Halifax (C.B.) . 

Hastings (O.B.) 

Hornsey , . 

Hove. 

Huddersfield (C.B.) 
Ipswich (O.B.) 

Keighley . 

Kingston-upon-Hull, Oil 
(O.B.) . . . 


1 Excluding non-oivilians. 


8 Extended Oct. 102S. 


* Extended April 1928. 
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England— continued. 
Lancaster . . . . 

Leeds, Oityof(O.B.) 
Leicester, City of (O.B.) 
Leigh . . 

Lincoln, City of (C.B.) . 
Liverpool, City of (C.B.) 
Lowestoft . . , 

Luton .... 
Maidstone . , . 

Manchester, City of (C.B.) 
Mansfield > . , 

Margate .... 
Middleshrongh (C.B.) . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City 
(C.B.) . . . . 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.l 
N orthampton (C.B.) 
Norwich, City of (C.B.) . 
Nottingham, City of (C.B.) 
Oldham (C.B ) . 

Oxford, City of (O.B.) . 

Plymouth (O.B.) 
Portsmouth (C.B.) . 
Preston (O.B.) . 

Reading (C.B.) 

Rochdale (C.B.) 

Rotherham (C. B.) . 

St. Helens (O.B.) . 

Salford (O.B.) . 
Scarborough . . . 

Sheffield, City of (C.B.) . 
Smetiiwich (O.B.) . 

Southampton (C. B. ) 
Southend-on Sea (O.B.) . 
Southport (O.B.) 

South Shields (C.B.) 
Stockport (O.B.) 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Stoke-on-Trent (C.B.) 
Sunderland (C.B.) . 
Swindon .... 
Tynemouth (C.B.) . 
Wakefield, City of (O.B.). 
Wallasey (C.B.) . 

Wallsend .... 
Walsall (O.B.) . . 

Warrington (C.B.) . 

West Bromwich (O.B.) . 
West Ham (O.B.) . 

West Hartlepool (O.B.) . 
Wigan (O.B.) . 
Wolverhampton (C.B.) . 

Worcester, City of (C.B.) 
York, City of (C.B. 


Cardiff, Cit:^UC*B.) 
Merthyr Tydfil (O.B.) 
Swansea (C.B.) 


1 Excluding non-civilians. 
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The following table shows the distribution of the urban and rural 
population of England and ’Wales in 1901, 1911, and 1921 : — 




Population 

Percentage of 

1 population 


England and Wales 

Urban Districts > 

1 Rural Districts * 

Urban* 

[ Rural* 

1901 

32,527,843 

25,058,366 

7,469,488 

77-0 

23-0 

1911 

30,070,492 

28,162.936 

i 7,907,556 

78-1 

21-9 

1921 

87,886,699 

30,03.6,417 

7,851,282 

79-3 1 

20- 7 


» As existing at each census. 

The municipal and parliamentary City of London, coinciding with the 
registration City of London, has an area of 675 acres. The registration 
County of London (the London for purposes of the Census, the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and for poor law purposes), coinciding 
with the administrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of the London parliamentary boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer Ring,’ and of 
‘ Greater London, ’ (the area covered by the City and Metropolitan police), 
was : — ■ 


- , 

1901 

1911 

1921 1 

1927 a 

Registration London. 

‘ Outer Ring ’ . 

4,536,267 

2,045,135 

4,621,686 

2,729,673 

4,484,623 

2,995,678 

4,541,000“ 

(3,255,3533 

' Greater London . 

6,681,402 

7,261,358 

7,480,201 

7,796,3683 



2 Estimated for middle of year. 8 Excluding non-eivillans. 


For occupation statistics of the population in England and Wales aged 
12 years and upwards in 1921, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1925, 
p. 17. 


Area 29,796 square miles, including its islands, 186 in number, but ex- 
cluding inland water 609 square miles. 

Population (including military in the barracks and seamen on board 
vessels in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


Date of 
lumeratlon 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 

64 

1871 

“XseoVois 

jjg-— 

1811 

1,806,864 

60 

1881 

8.736,673 

125 

1821 

2, 091', 521 

70 

1891 

4,026,647 

135 

1831 

2,864,886 

79 

1901 

4,472,103 

160 

1841 

2,620,184 

88 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1851 

2,888,742 

97 

1921 

4,882,497 

164 

1861 

3,062,294 

100 




The number of married persons in 1921 was 1,677,846 (838,393 males 
and 844,453 females), and widowed, 291,376 (88,810 males and 202,565 
females). 

There are 38 civil counties, as follows ; — 
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1 Census Population j 

^ P ^ 


statute j 
Acres ■ 

1901 

Total 

1911 

Total 

1921 

Total 

. .SS'P 


1. Atedeen (inolud. Aberdeen) 

2. Argyll . . . . 

8. Ayr . . . . . 

4. Banff 

6. Berwick . , . . 

6 . Bute 

7. Oaitimess .... 

8. Clackmannan 

9. Dumbarton .... 

10. Dumfries 


13. Forfar (Angus) . 

14. Inverness 

15. Kincardine . 

16. Kinross .... 

17. Kirkcudbright 

18. Lanark (including Glasgow) 

19. Midlothian (Edinburgh; 

20. Moray (Elgin) 

21. Nairn .... 

22. Orkney .... 

23. Peebles .... 

24. Forth .... 

26. Renfrew . 

26. Ross and Cromarty 

27. Roxburgh . 

2.i Selkirk .... 

29. Shetland > 

30. Stirling . . 

81. Sutherland . 

38. West Lothian (Linlithgow) 
S3. Wigtown 


Total Scotland . . . j 19,070,466 1 4,472,103 1 4,760,904 | 4,882,497 |4,888 700 

Tiia birthplaces of the 1921 population were: Scotland, 4,466,711 ; 
England, 189,385 ; Wales, 4,891; Ireland, 159,020; British Colonies, etc., 
25,440 ; foreign countries, 32,652 (including 20,223 aliens.) 

The ‘urban’ population of Scotland in 1921 is defined as the popu- 
lation of localities containing over 1,000 persons, and are burghs, special 
scavenging distriete, or specid lighting districts. On this basis the ‘ urban ’ 
population was 3,771,762 or 77*3 per cent, of the total, and the ‘rural’ popula- 
tion 1,110,735 or 22-7 per cent. Population of the principal burghs 


784,496 1,034,174 1,060,600 Coatbridge 


Clydebank ! j 87,548 


4,887 87,900 Kilrtsrnock 

1,128 80,200 Ayr. ■ . 

8,869 70,100 Falkirk . 

6,606 48,600 ..Fertb . 
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The number of houses in 1921 was: occupied, 1,067,609 ; unoccupied, 
51,835 ; building, 10,628 ; total, 1,120,072. 

For the occupations of the population of Scotland aged 12 years and 
upwards, according to the census of 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeau-Book 
for 1925, p. 19. 

3. Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 

The population of these Islands was found to be as follows at the suc- 
cessive censuses : — 


Islands 

1 Census Population 

Area 

in Statute 
Acres, 1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Isle of Man 

54,752 

62,016 

60,284 

141,263 

Jersey .... 

62,676 

61,898 

49,701 

28,717 

Guernsey, Herm, and Jethou 

40,474 

41,8.58 

38,315 

16,018 

Alderney . . . . 

2,062 

2,661 

1,698 

1,962 

Sark, Erechou, and Lihou 

506 

582 

j 616 

1,386 

Total . 

160,370 

148,915 

150,614 

189,346 


II. Movement oe the Population, 
1, Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

England and Wales. 


Year j 

Estimated 

Population 

1 at 80th June 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1922 1 

88,168,000 

780,124 

34,138 

486,780 

299,624 

1928 

38,403,000 

768,131 

31,522 

444,785 

292,408 

1924 

38,746,000 

729,933 

30,296 

473,235 

296,416 

1925 

38,890,000 

710,682 

28,896 

472,841 

296,689 

1926 

39,067,000 

694,563 

29,591 

453,804 

279,860 

1927 

39,290,000 

664,172 

28,459 

484,809 

308,370 

1928 

39,482,000 

660,267 

29,070 

460,440 

802,810 


In 1928 the proportion of male to female births was 1,044 male to 1,000 
female. In 1928 the birth rate was 16‘7 and the death rate 11 '7 per thousand 
of the population. 

Scotland. 


Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at SOth June 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1923 

4,901,100 1 

111,902 

7,477 

68,283 

36,200 

1924 

4,881,637 

106,900 

7,086 

70,357 

82,328 

1925 

4,898,032 

104,187 

6,831 

65,607 

82,466 . 

1926 , 

4,896,638 

102,449 

7,046 

63,780 

31,258 

1927 

4,891,968 

96,672 

6,972 

66,880 

32,558 

1928 

4,893,182 

96,816 

7,150.. 

65,263 : 

82,955 


Proportion of male to female births in 1928 was 1,050 to 1,000. 
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2. Ihnigmtion amd Immigration. 

In the thirty-eight years 1815-1852, the total niunber of emi^ants from 
the Ujiited Kingdom was 3,463,692. Up to 1852 the emigration returns 
made no distinction between British subjects and. foreigners, from 1853 to 
1924 inclusive, the number of passengers of British origin, to places oat of 
Europe, was 15,261,000 ; and the number of foreigners, to such places, was 
6,324,000, total, 21,685,000! Figures of -thei passenger trajfie to and from 
non- European countries in recent years are given as follows ; — 


- 

Outward 

1 Inward 

Balance 

outward. 

Total 

British 

subjects 

Aliens 

Total 

British 

subjects 

Aliens 

Total 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

263,480 
250,314 
284,009 1 
277,827 1 
270,720 

107,826 
104,609 
118,409 
186,792 1 

126,527 

371,306 

354,923 

402,438 

414,119 

397,247 

175,069 

163,258 

160,680 

173,724 

187,890 

78,368 

77,931 

76,699 

86,087 

88,816 

263,432 

241,189 

287,879 

269,761 

276,706 

117,874 

113,734 

165,059 

154,858 

120,642 


The numher of British emigrants (excluding persons only temporarily absent) to places 
out of Europe was 163,605 in 1927, 186,834 in 1928, and the immigrants of British 
nationality into Great Britain was 56,715 in 1027, 59,105 in 1928. 

The destinations of British subjects leaving the United Kingdom to take 
up permanent residence in non-European countries in 1928 were mainly the 
United States (22,345) (25,662 in 1927), British North America (64,709) 
(52,916 in 1927), Australia (28,714) (40,991 in 1927), New Zealand (4,976) 
(7,841 in 1927), British South Africa (7,096) (7,672 in 1927), India and 
Ceylon (6,502) (6,476 in 1927). The bnlk of the aliens travelled to the 
United States, 86,371 in 1927, and 79,276 in 1928. 

The passenger movement between the United Kingdom and European 
countries (including all ports in the Mediterranean and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows : — 


Tear { 

j Passengers j 

Balance Inward or 
Outward 


1 ' To U.K. 1 

[ Prom U.E. j 


1 By Sea 

1 By Air 

By Sea ! 

1 By Air I 


1924 

1926 1 

1926 j 

1927 1 

1928 

! 1,172,961 

1 1,267,610 1 
j 1,800,095 
' 1,371,885 
1,493,966 

1 9,663 

11,295 , 

12,809 1 

15,026 
22,Sh8 

1,181,86.8 1 
1,229,696 i 
1,261,119 
1,294,257 
1,433,071 

8,296 

1 9,426 1 

i 12,716 1 

I 13,789 1 

t 31,112 

41,688 inward, 
t 27,916 „ 

1 49,070 ' 

78,914 „ 

62,161 „ 


Religion. 

1. England and Wales. 

The Established Church of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion do not ajitach to any class of British 
subjects. Under the Welsh Church Aie^„19X4 and 1919, the Church in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was disestablished as from March 31, 1920, and 
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Wales was formed into a separate Archbishopric. Property belonging to 
the Church in Wales, and a sum of 1,000, 000^. provided by Parliament, 
were assigned to a temporary body not exceeding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, for distribution to a body representing the Church 
{called the Representative Body), and to certain other authorities including 
the University of Wales. 

' The King is by law the supreme governor of the Church in England, 

possessing the right, regulated by statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
bishoprics and bishopries. The King, and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
his name, also appoint to such deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
% in the gift of the Crown, while a large number of livings and also some 

canonries are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
is There are 8 archbishops (at the head of the throe * provinces ’ of Can- 

r terbury, York and Wales) and 46 bishops, and 29 suffragan bishops 

p in England and Wales. Each archbishop has also his own particular 

iji diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal, as in his province he exercises 

I archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Under the bishops are 32 deans and 110 

t archdeacons. Under the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, 

s there is a National Assembly, called ‘the Church Assembly,’ in England, 

consisting of a Plouse of Bishops, a. House of Clergy, and a House of Laymen, 
I which has power to legislate regarding Church matters. The first two Houses 

I consist of the Convocations of Canterbrny and York, which in turn consist 

I of the bishops (forming an Upper House), archdeacons, and deans, and a 

( certain number of proctors, as the representatives of the inferior clergy 

(forming the Lower House). The House of Laymen is elected by the lay 
I members of the Diocesan Conference. Parochial affairs are managed by a 

Parochial Church Meeting and Church Council. Every measure passed by the 
i Church Assembly must be submitted to an Ecclesiastical Committee, cou- 

j sisting of fifteen members of the House of Lords nominated by the Lord Chan- 

■ oellor, and fifteen members of the House of Commons nominated by the 

j Speaker. This Committee reports on each measure to Parliament, and the 

measure becomes law if each House of Parliament passes a resolution to 
J; that effect. 

|i The number of civil parishes (districts for which a separate poor rate 

|l is or can be made) at the census of 1911 was 14,614. These, however, 

in most oases, do not coincide with ecclesiastical parishes, which have 
lost their old importance. Of such parishes there were (1926) 14,629, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. Each parish 
has its church, presided over by an incumbent or minister, who must 
be in priest’s orders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, according to his relation to the temporalities of his parish. 
Private persons possess the right of presentation to 6,647 benefices ,* the 
patronage of the others belongs mainly to the King, the bishops and 
jj cathedrals, the Lord Chancellor, and the universities of Oxford and 

I * Cambridge. In 1925 there were about 13,907 beneficed clergy, and over 
7,000 curates, etc. The contributions in the Church of England in 1925 
amounted to 10,248,364/!. 

Of 34,976 churches and chapels registered for the solemnisation of 
marriage at the end of 1924, 16,249 belonged to the Established Church and 
the Church in Wales and 18,726 to other religious denominations. Of the 
marriages celebrated in 1924, 67*8 per cent, were in the Established Ohnrcli 
and the Church in Wales, 6-6 per cent, in the Eoman Catholic Church, 12'2 
per cent, were Nonconformist marriages, 0*03 per cent, were Quaker 
marriages 6*7 per cent. Jewish, and 23*8 per cent, civil marriages iu 
Registrar’s Office. 
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The following is a summary of recent statistics (1928) of certain chmches 
in England and Wales, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man 


Denomination 

Sitting 

accommo- 

dation 

Full 

Members 

Ministers 

in 

Charge 

Local 
and Lay 
Preachers 

Sunday 

School 

Teachers 

Sunday 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Class 

Wesleyan Methodist 

2,389,000 

490,000 

2,680 

19,000 

116,000 

840.000 

408.000 

Pninitive Methodist 


217,000 

1,100 

14,060 

55,000 

United Methodist . . 


164,000 

710 

4,710 

37,000 

253,000 

Independent Methodist 

48,000 

8,500 

375 


3,000 

25,000 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

56,000 

8,000 

25 

428 

2,400 

22,000 

Congregational 

1,727,000 

494,199 » 

2,883 

4,886 

4,871 

67,542 i 

649,378^ 

Baptist .... 

1,382,000 

414,000 

1,925 

63,000 

531,000 

Presbyterian . 

‘ 184,000 

84,000 

360 


7,400 

64,000 

Oalvinistie Methodist . 

560,000 

189,000 

1,160 

208 

1 24,000 

161,000 

Moravian ... 

11,000 

3,000 

40 

2 

600 

4,000 

Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion . 

13.000 

1,700 

27 

46 

800 

2,700 

Churches of Christ . 


16,000 


2,000 

1,700 

19,000 

Society of Friends 


19,000 



2,000 

15,000 

Anglican (in Itogland) . 

6,400,000 

2,294,000 



171,000 

1,956,000 


1927. 


The Unitarians have about 350 places of worship, the Oatholic_ Apostolic 
Church over 80, the New Jerusalem Church about 76. The Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a semi-military organisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at home and abroad, and had (December, 1927) about 83,637 
officers and employes, 16,517 corps and outposts, and 106,034 local officers ; their 
places of worship in the United Kingdom have about 566,960 sittings. There 
are about 300,000 Jews in the United Kingdom with about 200 synagogues, 
Roman Catholics in England and Wales are estimated at 1,930,000. There 
are (1924) four archbishops (of whom one is a cardinal), thirteen bishops, and 
four bishops -auxiliary ; about 4,000 priests (not all officiating); and over 
1,900 churches, chapels, and stations. 


2. Scotland. 

The Chnrch of Scotland (established in 1660 and confirmed in 1688) is 
presbyterian, the ministers all being of equal rank. There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting of the minister, and of several laymen 
called elders. There are 84 presbyteries (formed by groups of parishes), 
meeting frequently throughout the year, and these are grouped in IB synods, 
which meet half-yearly and can be appealed to against the decisions of the 
presbyteries. The supreme court is the General Assembly, which con- 
sists of over 750 members, partly clerical and partly lay chosen by the 
different presbyteries, with a few representatives from royal burghs and 
universities. It meets annually in May (Under the presidency of a Moderator 
appointed by the Assembly the Sovereign being represented by a nobleman 
known as Lord High Commissioner), and sits for ten days. Any matters 
not decided during this period may be left to a Oommission. 

The number of parishes is 1,470, and the number of churches, chapels, 
and stations about 1,700. Under regulataoUs enacted by the General 
Assembly, the parishioners choose their own ministers. The voluntary 
contributions of the congregations for teligioUs knd' Charitable purposes in 
1927 amounted to 816, 200^. The number pf communicants in 1927 was 
about 760,000 ; miniaterSi about l,800,f By missionaries, 90; Sunday 
scholars, 189,000 ; attending Bible classci, '#,1100. ' 
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On October 31, 1900, tbe Free Oburch. of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterian Ohnrch of Scotland constituted themselves into the United Free 
•Clmrch of Scotland. A minority, representing 26 congregations, con- 
tinued to regard themselves as the Free Church of Scotland, and had in 
1926, 130 congregations and stations, 100 ministers and probationers, 
and one college. Contributions to schemes amounted to 21,47t3i;., and 
■other income to 24,895Z. The United Church had, on December 31, 1927, 
1,441 congregations, and 47 preaching stations; 536,380 members, besides 
adherents ; 2,031 Sunday schools, with 26,180 teachers and 185,617 scholars 
in attendance. The cWch courts are the General Assembly, 12 synods, 
63 presbyteries, and 2 continental presbyteries. Income in 1927 was 
1,543,762Z. The Church has three theological colleges (at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen) with 19 professors and lecturers. The United Church’s 
foreign mission agents (including natives) exceed 6,000, and income 532,OOOZ. 
There are in Scotland some small outstanding Presbyterian bodies and also 
Baptists, Congrcgationalists, Methodists, and Unitarians. The Episcopal 
Church in Scotland had in 1927, 7 bishoprics, 419 churches and missions, 
339 clergy, and 59,657 communicants. 

The Roman Catholic Church had in Scotland (1924) two archbishops, 
four bishops and one bishop-auxiliaiy ; aboxit 600 priests, 460 churches, 
chapels, and stations, and about 600,000 adherents. 

The proportion of marriages in Scotland according to the rites of the 
various Churches in 1926 was: Established, 42 '2 percent.; United Free, 
28 ’7 ; Roman Catholic, 11‘6; Episcopal, 3*1 ; others, 7*6; irregxilar, 
11'9. 

Education. 

University Education. 

In England the highest education is given at the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having 22 colleges and 3 private 
halls, and the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall ; the university of Durham, 
with a college of medicine and of science at Newcastle ; the university 
of London, with 2 Incorporated Colleges, 34 “Schools,” and 28 Institu- 
tions giving instruction in 8 faculties ; the Victoria University (Manchester), 
the Birmingham University, the Liverpool University, the Leeds University, 
the ShelBeld University, the Bristol University, and the University of 
Reading, which started in 1860 as a college for art classes. There are also 
University Colleges at Exeter, 64 lecturers, &c., 888 students, 1928~-29 ; 
Nottingham (founded 1881), 169 lecturers, and 2,800 students, 1928-29 ; 
Southampton (founded 1860), 68 lecturers, &o., 963 students, 1928-29; 
Leicester (opened in 1928), 21 lecturers, &c., 121 students, 1928-29, A 
University College was founded at Hull in 1927 with 20 lecturers and 73 
students in January 1929. There are special Agricultural Colleges at Carlisle, 
Cirencester, Glasgow, Newport (Shropshire), Kingston-on-Soar (Derby), Wye 
(Kent), Uckfield (Sussex), and Ripley (Surrey). The university of IF ales has 4 
colleges (Cardiff, 121 lecturers, 1,104 students Aberystwyth, 128 lecturers, 698 
students ; Bangor, 79 lecturers, &c., 690 students ; aUdi Swansea, 60 lecturers, 
&c., 422 students). In Beotian^ there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh. The Carnegie Trust, founded in 4.901 with 
a capital of 2,000,000z,, has an annual income of 100,000Z., of which half 
is devoted to the equipment and expansion of the Scottish Universities and 
half to assisting students. The following table gives the approximate num her 
of professors, lecturers, &c., and students of the Universities for 1927-1928. 
(The dates of foundation are given in brackets. ) 



EDUCATION 


Number •, 
Uiiiversitios of Profes- ^ 

sora, &c. 

England^ " " 

Oxford . . . 232* 

Cambridge . . 846 

Durham (ISSl) . 258 

London (1886) . 1,123 > 

Manolnester (1H80) . 284 

Birmingham (1900) 264 

Liverpool (1903) . 887 

Leeds (1904) . . 317 

Sheffield (1908) . 174 

Bristol (1909) . . 200 

Beading (1926) . 146 

Totalfor England 3,730 


iNumberof 
i. Students 


Scotland-^ 

4,489 » St. Andrews (1411) 119 

5,627* Glasgow (1450) . 270 

1,373 Aberdeen (1494) , 153 

9,663** Edinburgh (1582) . 356 

Totalfor Scotland 

i|920 

1,509 

2,122* Wales (1903) , . 378 

1,589 Totals of above 5,006 


1 Comprising 215 University Professors and JBeadera, and 847 ‘ Eecognised Teachers.’ 

2 Undergraduates. 

• Internal students. In addition there are external students, i e., matriculated 
students who hwve not taken a degree nor been registered as internal students. The 
number of these is not ascertainable but is probably greater than 12,000. 

4 Includes evening students. 6 Excluding College Tutors. 


At most of the Universities and University Colleges women students are admitted on 
equal terms with men. There are, however, several colleges exclusively for female 
Students Bedford (75 teachers, &c., 648 students), Royal Holloway (32 teachers, 200 
students) and Westfield Colleges (19 teachers, &c., 146 students) in London ; Newnham 12 
teachers, &c., 275 students) and Girton (14 teachers, &c., 254 students) Colleges in 
Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall (12 teachers, 4tc., 184 students), Somerville College 
(11 teachers, *c., 149 students), St. Hugh’s College (9 tutors, 150 students), St, Hilda’s 
College (9 teachers, 124 students), in Oxford. The Society of Oxford Home Students 
numbered 282 students in 1929, Women were first admitted to membership of Oxford 
University, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 


Secondary and Technical Education, drc, 

England and Wales . — The latest available statistics for secondary schools 
are as follows : 


Total Pupils in Efficient 
Schools. 


Full-Time. 
Teachers. 
(Grant List) 


Total Efficient 
I Schools 


Schools on 
Grant List 


Girls [ Total 


The number of secondary schools on the grant list in 1928 was 1,329, 
with 877,640 pupils (199,376 boys, 178,164 girls). 

Included among the grant-receiving schools in 1927-28 were 680 Council 
Schools, 80 Roman Catholic Sckools,. 468 Foundation and ;other schools and 
101 Welsh Intermediate Schools. In 1927-28 there were 111 preparatory 
schools not on the grant list, with 9,300 pupils, . 

In the year ending March 81, 1928, there were 54 larger Technical 
Institutes for advanced courses with 6,366 full-time students, and 188 Day 
Technical Institutes with 19,878 students.; , In addition there were 4,642 
evening schools giving part-time techniodl and other instruction to 771,291 
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,j pupils, and 66 separate Day Continuation Schools. Among other institutions 

providing technical, commercial and other instruction were 104 junior 
technical schools with 19,641 pupils, and 6 nautical schools. There was in 
* 11 , it 1927-28 a total of 281 Schools of Art with 53,117 students. In the same 

year thei'e were 109 training institutions for teachers with 17,486 students 
i; {772 as teachers of domestic subjects). 

The UniveiNities in 1927-28 supervised 148 University Extension Courses 
-.y with 3,107 students and 642 tutorial classes. 

,-| * The total estimated expenditure by local authorities on higher education 

;>i, in 1928 is 14,490,000?,, and for 1929 is 14,980,000?. ; and the expenditure 
r=i for London is estimated at 2,638,770?. for 1827-28, 

Scotland , — In 1927 there were 251 secondary: schools (206 with primary or 
>' preparatory departments) with a total accommodation of 1 82,982 ; the average 

number of scholars on the registers being 151,277 (76,126 post primary). The 
i number of students attending Central Institutions in 1926-27 were 6,797 day 

if,,?; students and 11,770 evening stiidents. Continuation Classes numbered 

: 953 in 1926-27 with a total attendance of 145,774 pupils. The number of 

teachers in secondary schools at March 31, 1927, was 6,280, including 3,582 

I* University Graduates. In 1927 there were 363 students in training colleges 

/Jv and 1,960 students in other training centres. 

Elementary Education. 

England and Wales . — In the year 1927-28 the number of schools (public 
elementary, special, and certified efficient) for elementary education was 
21,352. In 1928 there were 9,271 Council schools with accommodation for 
4,483,556 pupils, and 11, 413 ^ voluntary schools with accommodation for 
2,680,023 pupils; total ordinary public elementary schools 20,684, with 
accommodation for 7,063,578 pupils. The average attendance for the year 
1927-28 at these schools was about 4,981,101. The number of scholars on 
the registers in 1928 was: 164,090 aged under 6; 4,116,580 aged 6 and 
under 12 ; 1,290,636 aged 12 and over. The number of teacher.s, 1927-28, 
was 165,010 (41,122 men and 123,888 women), of whom 122,812 were 
certificated, 82,762 are unoerlificated and 8.303 were supplementary, 

There were 576 ‘special’ schools in 1927-28, comprising 76 for the blind, 
with accommodation for 4,484 pupils 5 50 for the. deaf, with accommodation 
for 4,726 pupils ; 184 for the mentally defective, accommodation 17,036 ; 
260 for the physically defective, accommodation 21,196 ; and 6 for epileptic 
!, children with accommodation for 625 pupils. There were also 69 Poor Law 
schools, 26 nursery schools and 272 play centres. 

The number of meals provided free in 1927-28 for necessitous children was 
15,875,340 as compared with 70,046,448 in 1926-27, and the tot-al number of 
children in public elementary schools who were medically re-examined, in 
1927 was 13,806,144 (averaging 2 '8 inspections per child). 

Upwards of 100 new school clinics were opened in 1924-25, making a 
otal of nearly 1,200 clinics. There were 1,844 medical officers, 611 
dentists and 4,368 nurses employed for whole or part time. 

The expenditure of local authorities for elementary education in 1926-27 
was 60,181,822?.; the estimated expenditure for 1928 is 69,460,000?., and 
69.976,000?. ; for London the estimate of gross expenditure for 
1927-28 is 9,878,642?. 

Scotland . — In 1926-27 there were 2,903 Primary Schools with an accommo- 
dation of 865,674 scholars j average number on the registers was 664,968i ant 
the average attendance was 690,107. 

On July 31, 1927, there were SO special day schools, 9 residential schools 
r Including 9,842 Ohureh of England schools and 1,144 Botnan Catholic schools. 
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and special classes attached to 61 ordihaty schools, and the nnmher of iJ 
;■ defective children under instruction waS 9,619 (3,319 in 1913), of which !'■ 

6,111 were physically defective and 3,508 were mentally defective. There j| 

were also 4 schools for blind children' and 6 for deaf mutes and 1 school for ij 

both combined. The total number Of children under instruction was 961 | 

(290 blind and 671 deaf mutes). Oh Deceinber 31, 1927, there were 28 'J 

reformatory and industrial schools with a total of 2,217 boys and girls, j. 

excluding 397 voluntary scholars. [ 

As at March 31, 1927, there were 18,673 certificated primary school ■ 

teachers and 60 assistant teachers. There were in 1926-27, 4 training centres [‘j 

and 3 training colleges with 2,615 senior students. i‘l 

The total ordinary expenditure of Education authorities during 1925-26 
was 11,280,640^., including 7,601,826Z. on account of salaries and retiring ;; 

allowances of teachers. Expenditure from Parliamentary grants for | 

Educatioii in Scotland amounted to 6,578,103/1. in 1927-28. i| 

Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. i 

The Supreme Court of Judicature is the ultimate authority in most cases, 
civil and criminal, in England and Wales, and in others, where there is an 
appeal to the House of Lords, the penultimate. It exercises its power through 
the High Court of Justice, the Courts of Appeal, and (in a sense) a variety 
of subordinate local courts. The principal courts having criminal juris* 
diction are the petty sessional courts, the general or quarter sessions, the 
courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, more popularly known as 
‘assizes,’ and the Central Criminal Court, which is the Assize Court for 
I London in the widest sense, including ‘ the City ’ and other neighbour- 

ing counties, and is also the Quarter Sessions for the City. Two or more 
t justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman of the City of 

I London, or any stipendiary magistrate, sitting in a court house, constitute 

i a petty sessional court. The courts of quarter sessions are held four times a 

! year by the justices of the county. Two justices constitute a court, but 

i usually a larger number attend. Women may be justices. Certain cities 

and boroughs have a court of quarter sessions, with similar jurisdiction to 
; that of the county justices in quarter sessions, in which the recorder of the 

borough is the judge. The assize courts are constitxited by Judges of the 
High Court (or in some cases by King’s Counsel having His Majesty’s special 
commission). These go on circuit twice or four times a year, visiting every 
county in turn, and hearing and determining all civil oases entered for trial 
and all criminal cases pi'esented by the Grand Jury of the County or Riding, 
city or borough. Except in cases of treason when the trial is * at bar ’ 
before the Lord Chief Justice and two or more judges of the King’s 
Bench Division, criminal eases are tried by a jury, and the jury, 'subject 
to the direction of the Judge on points of law, .- are the sole judges of 
the facts of the case. Women serve on juries. The sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court are held at least twelve times a year and mqre often if neces- 
sary. The Recorder and the Common Serjeant, and, if the, nmjaber of the 
prisoners makes it necessary, the judge of the City of London Court, sit on the 
first two days, after which they are joined by, ohe or more of the judges of the 
High Coxxrt on the rota, for whom capital jmd eeriaw other cases are reserved. 
i Criminal cases of special importance or 6oipp]|eiii|iy arlsingin any .part of the 

country may, by direction of at least tvifo JiighOqUEt judges, be brought for 
trial in the King's Bench Division. Aiphw'^ssioha] court deals summarily 
with minor offences, some of which are piaOTieally oivil and can be reviewed 
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by the judges. All offences are usually investigated by a petty sessional court 
before being tried at the sessions or the assizes, but with the consent of the 
accused, justices can dispose of many felonies. To every sessions, assize, and to 
every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff summons a number of 
the chief inhabitants of the approximate district, of whom notloss than 12 and 
not more than 23 are sworn and constitute a grand jury, which examines the 
bill of indictment against the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
for the prosecution, and if it thinks a prima facie case for trial is made out, 
endorses the bill ‘a true bill,’ which is then tried by the petit jury. All 
criminal trials, except those which come before a court of summary juris- 
diction or the House of Lords, takejdace before a judge and such a jury 
(twelve persons). Appeal is allowed in criminal cases : (i.l on a point of 
law ; (ii.) on a question of fact, or other sufficient ground if the judge certifies 
the case as fit for appeal, or the Court of Criminal Appeal grants leave to 
appeal ; and (iii. ) against the sentence (if not fixed by law) with the leave of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. This Court can reverse, amend, or affirm 
the judgment: in a few cases its decision may be reconsidered by the House of 
Lords. The only other method of securing the revision of a sentence is 
through the Royal prerogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, 
by which a sentence can be modified or annulled. Ho man can be tried again 
for the same crime after a petit jury has found him ‘ not guilty.' Nominally 
all the judges are appointed by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor 
(who is a minister, a member of the Cabinet, ex-officio president of the 
House of Lords, and goes out with the ministry), the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, who sit in the House of Lords and on 
the Judicial Committee of the ^’rivy Council, and the Lords Justices of 
Appeal who sit in the Court of Appeal, are appointed on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister, and all the other judges on the recommendation of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

The courts chiefly having jurisdiction in civil cases are the modern County 
Courts, created in 1846, Assizes, and the High Court, Quarter Sessions and 
old local courts also have this jurisdiction to a certain extent. 

The authorised strength of the police force in England and Wales on 
September 29, 1928, was 57,416 (including 19,379 Metropolitan police). The 
net expenditure in 1926-26 was 19,069,848/!. The estimated expenditure on 
police account was 6,677,6727. for 1925-26, 6,914,9977. for 192f5-27, and 
7,096,1027. for 1927-28. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal court in Scotland, 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number of cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all cases in which a higher punishment than imprisonment is 
by statute directed to be inflicted ; and it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by common law 
or statute, and such as have never previously come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Court has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
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disposed of there. Borough magistrates and justices of t he peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor offences under various statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest civil jirrisdiction in Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1927 had an authorised strength 
of 6,605. The estimated expenditure on police was 812,0002. in 1925-26, 
825,0002. for 1926-27, and 840,0002. for 1927-28. 

OllIMINAIi STATISTIOK. 

Superior OourU, 


Year 

Number of persons for trial 

Convicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

England and Wales. 

(Assizes and Quarter Be.ssious.) 

1923 . . 

7,368 

758 

8,126 

6,641 

1924 . . . . 

7,142 

703 

7,845 

6,379 

1925 . . 

7,412 

727 1 

8,189 

6,639 

1926 .... 

7,298 

625 i 

7,924 » 

6,350 

1927 . . 

6,538 

593 

7,186* 

6,773 


Scotland. (High Oourt of Justiciary and Sheriff Courts.) 

1,416 


1,042 

1,061 

1,068 

1,078 


1,195 

1.197 

1,214 


1 Including corporate bodies. 

(aj Exclvisive of persons outlawed, and also of cases where bail was forfeited for non- 
appearance. 

Courts of Summary Jurisdietiorb. 



1 Indictable offences j 

1 Nonindictable offences 

Year 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned i 


Com- 
mitted 1 

1 Persons apprehended i 
or summoned ] 

Convicted 


loM 1 

victed 

for 1 
trial 1 

Total 

Females 
' only 


England and Walbs. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


22,572 

21,496 

21,224 

33,814 


7,943 

8,134 

7,919 

7,242 


650,083 

688,546 

615,126 

606,921 

621,710 


441,905 

477,606 

499,177 

492,229 

518,105 


1928 1 

(«) 

1 19,474 

(«) 1 

2,942 1 

14,561 

i (b) 

1 878 

86,859 1 

(<J) ' 

1 14,764 

67,247 

1924 1 

! 19,422 

2,961 1 

14,695 1 

266 

90,998 i 

1 14,604 

70,451 

1925 1 

19,788 

2,946 1 

; 14,841 ' 

268 

94,159 { 


73,669 

1926 1 

1 28,148 

3,886 1 

! 21,874 

234 1 

93,777 

13,660 

73,902 

1927 

i 19,619 

2,842 ■ " ■ 

! 14,685 

174 

99^518 1 

1,3,949 , 

; '-.78,485 


(a) Persons ‘ proceeded against ’ and exclusive of number ‘ oominitted for trial.' 

(5) Persons reported to Crown Counsel,' who directed trial by Sheriff snmmarily. ■ 

(c) Number * proceeded against,' '■ r, . 

National Insurance. Pensions. 

Under the National Health Insuts^oe Act 1^24, the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 1920-25, the Old Age Penpops Act 1908-24, and the Widow's 
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pr„riS-» “‘i 

“■^'Zi“^V&S'’SLa»«.-Thi, ia admWsta-ed by tha Knistvy of 
T-TP'iTtVi in England and Wales, and the corresponding dcpaitmentb in 
Scotllnd and freland; by specially constituted authorities, by approved 

““ffi“oTro™lS«i^rarrpe«omwho.r.compulsoriW 
d-x. Insurance Act, known as employed contributors, comprise 

the .iTirve^for who are employed under contract 

: written S time or pici Aliens arc subject 

fa comSlsmfffsurance eqiially with British subjects Among persons 
ScluS aS thoJe employed in uon-manual labour at a mte oi remuneration 
£250 a veS. Insured persons who are not members of an approved 

SSite?r« 

vitribitloS ; c) disablement benefit after 26 weeks sickness benefit, 
?! « wLk • W) maternity benefit of 80s. payable to wife on confinement. 

mavalso give additional benefits. Deposit contributors 
Jeceive sSess and dlsablenfent benefits at rates slightly less than the above. 
mdZT Orphans and Old Age Pensions. -From January 4, 1926 »! 
•071 +->1 rertain exceptions, who are insurable under the National 
lr«?S’ta«no6 ta W»bl« also under the Widowe^ Oiphane 

Sfl'^nid Age Contributory Pensions Act. The provisions of the scheme 
nSulv to sdfors; soldiers and airmen in the same way and to the same extent 
^^^+!vnrdinarv insured persons. A'widow will receive 10s. per week until she 
is 70 (Jnless^she remarks), with 5s. for the first chBd an£ 8s. for each other 
^ rw reach the age of 14 (or 16 in certain cases . Orphans will 
““L 7^ 6Ke?we^k for ?ach chUd under 14 (or 16 if still at school). 
Smis oVer 70^yeaTs of age are entitled, as from July 2 1926, to pensions 
rp iT nel week under thi Old Age Pensions Acts 1908-24_, irrespective of 
meins fesidence or nationality. As from Januaiy 2, 1928, insured persons 
Tver 66 w 11 be entitled to pensions of lOs. per week under the provisions of 
!bfoid Age Oontributory Pensions Act, 1925, subject to spccihed conditions, 
whteh iimlude residence in Great Britain for two years imme^ately prior 
?o the to of tbe 66th birthday. There is no means teat On reaching 
the age of 70, cqntri^butory pensioners will come under the provisions of the 

^^^ThfteinSy contribution for National Mth and Pensions lusumice 
ll eV for men and Is. Id. for women, of which M. and M. respectively 
an be recovered from the worker. In the case of workers aged over 65 
ro^Mbutions of 9rf. (men) and Id. (women) are p^id by the employer only. 

ulemployment Jimirnnce.— This is administered^hy the Ministry of 
Labour tL’ougli the Employment Exchanges, ^ftado Unions, and Pnendly 
aocieties. The scheme is wholly coin pulspry in its operation, and auhstauti- 
alTv all persons covered by the Health Insurance Scheme are insured against 
i^Smplovment. Domestic servants aud persons etnployed in agriculture are 
^mo“g those excepted. Employees of local authorities, railways and certain 
Sr^tility undertakings, and persons with rights under statutory super- 
anTuatiou schemes are also exempted where the Ministry of Labour certifies 
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No. of 
Unions 
Dec. im 


Group Of Unions 


Agriculture, Horticulture, &c. 
Mining and Quarrying 
Jfetals, Machines, Conveyances, 

■ 

Textile : 

Cotton , i . . 

Bleaching, Dyeing, &c. . 

Other Textile . . , . 

Clothing ... 
Woodworfilng and 'Purnisliing . 
Paper, Printing, *c. . 

Building, Public Works, Con- 
tracting, ifcc. ‘ 3 

Other manufacturing industries 
Transport ; 

Eailways 

Other 


that they are employed under conditions which make the national insurance 
unnecessary. 

The contributions are ; men (over 18 years of age), 8d. a week from 
employer, 7d, from employee ; women (over 18), 7d- a week from employer, 
6d. from employee ; boys (16 to 18), id, from employer and from 
employee; girls (16 to 18)_, from employer, 3d;, from employee. The 
State contributes in addition, amounts ranging from 4|d. to 8d. per person. 
As from January 2, 1928, contributions will cease to be payable when a 
person attains the age of 85, hut if such person continues to be employed 
after reaching that age, the employer will be required to pay his share of the 
contribution only. The standard rates of benefit are : men, 18y. per week ; 
women, 15s. per week ; boys (between 16 and 18), 7s. 6d., and girls (between 
16 and 18), 6s. weekly, subject to certain conditions. 

The National Health Scheme covers about 14 million persons, increasing 
to 16| millions in 1960. The total expenditure on benefits for England and 
Wales was estimated for 1927 at 32,025,900Z., including 6,368,OOOZ. for 
disablement and 8,772, 500Z. for medical benefit. The number of persons 
entitled to benefits was 14,580,700. The cost of administration was 
4,636,0007. The total amount paid in England and Wales in respect of 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions lor the year ending March 31, 1928, was 
approximately 6,325,0007.; there were 168,218 widows’ and 11,815 orphans’ 
pensions, and 203,084 children’s allowairces. There were 465,362 pensions 
(2,546,5007.) awarded under the contributory old age pensions scheme from 
Wuary 2, 1928, to March 31, 1928. The total amount of non-contributory 
old-age pensions paid in 1927-28 was 24,244,0007. 

Contributions from employers and employed persons in the United 
Kingdom under the unemployment insurance scheme amounted in the year 
1926-27 to 20,340,0657. Payments from the unemployment fund in respect 
of benefits amounted to 38,688,7837. 

War Pensions . — The number of war pensions or allowances in payment 
as at March 31, 1928, was 1,584,850 approximately, and the estimated 
expenditure of the Ministry of Pensions for 1928-29 was 57,215,8007., 
and for 1929-30 is 53,723,5007. (inclusive of administration expenses). 

Labour and Employment 

Statistics of Trade Union Membership are as follows; — 


Memberahip at end of 


i£H3 

Total 

1 , 000 ’?, 


1020 

Total 

1,000’s 


Males Females .Total 
1,000’s 1,000’s 1,000’S 



Commerce, Dibtribution, and 
Finance 

National and Local Government 
Teaching . , , . . 

Miscellaneous . 

General Labour . 


Membershii) at end of 


is a statistical summary relating to trade disputes for 


Mining and Quarrying . 

Brick, Pottery, Glass, 
Oheniical, &c. 

Engineering , 

Shipbuilding. 

Other Metal . 

Textile . 

Clothing 

Woodworking and Fur- 
nishing 

Building, Contracting, 
&c. 

Transport 

Other Industries and 
Services . 


The estimated pei’centages of the number of persons in Great Bi’itain 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts who were unemployed 
during the months of 1928 (corresponding percentages for 1927 are given in 
brackets), are as follows ;~ 


January 10-6 (11*9) May fl’Tfa’r) 

February 10*4 (10-8) June 10-6 (8'8) 

March 9'd (9*8) July 11*6 (9*2) 

April 9-6 (9 8) August 11*5 (9*8) 


September 11,*8 (9-3> 
October 11-7 (9-6) 
November 12'1(9'9) 
December 11'1(9'8) 


Pauperism. 

Statistics giving the amount expended in poor-relief for year, ended in 
March for England and Wales, and May 16 for Scotland, and the numbers of 
paupers, are as follows : — 
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Year 

England & Wales 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1921-22 

42,272,555 

8,775,462 

\ 46,048,017 

1922-23 

42,020,039 

4,538,127 

46,558,166 

1923-24 

87,883,260 

4,370,609 

42,253,869 

1924-26 

36,841,768 

3,964,683 

40,806,451 

1926-26 

40,083,455 

4,375,034 

44,458,489 

1926-27 1 

1 49,774,916 

5,621,434 

1 55.396,350 


Of tlie total amount expended on poor relief in 1926-27, 46,128,71311. 

w as met out of local rates. ^ 

The total cost in money and kind of out-relrefin England and Wales was 
15,080,0007. for 1927-28, and 23,914,0597. for 1926-27. 

Statistics of Paupers. 


1st 

January 

Indoor i j 

Outdoor! 

Lunatics in 
Asylums 

Casual 

Paupers 

yet Total of 
persons jii 

relieved 9 

1P24 

1926 
1920 

1927 

1928 

219,245 ' 

216,610 

221,986 

226,027 

225.937 

1,061,276 I 

886,779 
1,113,019 
1,212,479 
1,026, 6.31 

93,783 

94,314 

90,611 

99,668 

101,626 

7,794 

7,664 

8,294 

10,737 

10,479 

1,372,098 'if 

1,205,207 H 

1,489,810 

1,648,911 Ji 

1,364,691 M 

1 E 
a D 

xeluding casual ] 
eductions being i 

uaupers and lunatics in asylums. . % 

lor persons counted twice in the preceding columns. » 

Scotland. 

Jan. 16 

1 Poor relieved I 

Vagrants j 

Total 

Paupers 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents * 

Paupers 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents* 

1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 

1927 

271.784 
255.887 ' 

210,882 1 

247,902 
250,676 

1 166,618 

1 114,521 

1 111,974 

1 135,475 

129,762 

124 

119 1 

^ V142i'' 

• SOI.- 
, 190 . 

1 15 ' 1 

19 1 

■ 23 

12 

25 

271,858 1 

256.006 

211,024 3 

, 248,108, i 

250,806 


I Included in previous 'column. 

Finauce. 

1. REVByTTB AND' EXfByDITTTRB. 


Year ended 
March 81 

Estimated 
in the 

Budgets 

Actual Beoeipts 
into the f 

Exchequer 

More( + ) 
or less (;-) 
than Estimates 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

910,77\000 

818,600,000 

794.050.000 

801.060.000 

824.750.000 

834.830.000 

812.262.000 

1 ^ S = v'^ 

914,012,462 

837, 169, 284.! i- 
799,435,695 
812,061,668 
805,701,000 
:gS42,824,466 

1. + 3,287,462 
, +18i669,2&4 
■ + . '5.386,695 
. +11,001,658 
-19,049,000 
+ 7,994,465 
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Year ended 
March 31 


BXPKJilDITURS! 


Budget and 
Supplementary 
Bstiinates 

Actual Payments out 
of the Exchequer | 

More ( + )■ 
orlessl-) 
than Estimates 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

i 910,0^9,000 

829.759.000 

801.896.000 

825.772.000 

832.478.000 

839.204.000 

805.195.000 

.iJ 

812,496,605 1 

i 788,840,211 

1 795,776,711 

826,099,778 
842,396,027 
838,585,341 

& 

-97,. 5 72, 395 
-40,918,78 
-6,119,289 
+327,778 
-P 9,917,027 
-618,659 


The total ordinary revenue for 19i58-29 was 758,104,0552, ; expenditure, 
682,200,1682.; new sinking fund, 57,509,4342,; surplus, 18,394,4632. The 
Budget estimate of revenue for 1929-30 is 753,940,0002., and of expenditure 
741,964,0002., including sinking fund, 60,400,0002., but excluding self-balanc- 
ing revettue and expenditure of 80,710,0002., for Post Offio and Road Pund. 

The Imperial revenue in detail for 1927-28 (exclusive of 848,3382. duties 
collected for and due to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of 
duties the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), 
and the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Excheti(uer receipts 
for 1927-28. and the Budget estimates for 1928-29, and 1929-80, 


Sources of Buvxntjx 

Net BeeelptB 
1927-28 

ffixenequer 
Receipts 1 
192r-2« 

Budget 

Estimate 

lfl28.29 

Uuijguc 

Estimate 

1929-SO 

i. Customs — Imports : 

£ £ 

£000’8 

£000’s 

£000’a 

Beer . . . . 

6,518,221 




Cocoa, Chocolate, &c. 

698,238 




Coffee . 

203,962 




Ohicsory . 

41,516 




Currants . . 

111+06 




Raisins 

309,858 




Other dried fruits 

193,861 




Rum . . . 

3,264,195 




Brandy , . 

2,208,775 




Other spirits 

1,326,200 




Sugar, glucose, &c. . 

17,039,117 




Tea . . . 

5,791,466 




Tobacco . . . 

58,206,703 




Wine . 

4,156,194 




Cinematograph Films \ 

216,005 ! 




Clocks and Watches . j 

659,279 




Motor Oars and Motor 1 





Cycles . . . 1 

2,661,613 




Musical Instrumeuts. i 

240,846 




Matches . . . 

2,216,363 




Lace, Embroidery, i 


I'-- ■■■ ■ ■ , 



Gloves . . . 1 

794,836 


1 ' 


Silk and ArtificialSilk 

4,778,300 

1-. 



Key Industry Goods i 

688,660 



' 

j- Packing or Wrapping 





■ Paper . 

624,668 




Other articles , 

187^789* 





^ 112,296,815 

i 111,620 1 

113.S00 , 

126,000 


* That 18 , revenue aotuaUv paid into the Bxeuequer durin* the Hnnieial year, [to (ovu™: 
2 Including deduction of 87,4892. on account of moneys deposited and not appropjf***' 
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, BJxohequeT Budget Budget 
[ Receipts 1 Hstimate Bstimate 
I 1927-2S 1928-29 1929-80 


Net Reeeipts 
1927-28 


Sources of Bkvbnuk 


£000 £000 £000 


Excise — 

Spirits . . 

Beer . . 

Sacchiirin, Glucose 
Sugar . 

Tobacco . 

Club Duty 
Licence duties, &c. 
Liquor 
Other, 

Railways 
Table Waters . 
Matches , . 

Entertainments 
Artificial Silk . 
Patent Med. Labels 
Betting Duty . 
Other sources 


Motor vehicle duties 
Estate, &c,, duties — 
Estate duty ^ 
Temporary estate 
duty ® 

Probate and Account 
duty*. 

Legacy duty . 
Succession duty 
Oorporatipn duty . 

-Stamps (excluding 
Eeci, Stamps)— 
Land and Property, 
excluding Stocks 
and Shares ' , 
Stocks, Shares, De- 
bentures* etc.. , 
Companies capital 


77,100,624 77,310 j 72,000 81,000 


9,819,907 

3,250,608 

4,976,637 

2,283,948 

663,281 

•149,379 

883,775 


-^t 26,894,280 j 27,03( 

id Into the Exchequer during t 
g after August 1, 1894. 

Lg before August 2, 1894. 
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Bud yet 

MtiUmate 

1929-31) 


Exchequer 
Receijjts 1 


Budget 

Katimftie 

192S-29 


Net Receipts 
1927-28 


Source of Rj 


£000 


vi. Land Tax and House 

Duty . . j 

vii. Land Value Duties . 
?iii. Income Tax . 

ix. Super-tax 
X. Excess profits tax and 
Munitions Levy , 

xi. Corpora tion profits tax 

Total Produce of Taxes 


xii. Postal service . . — 38,294,596 38,250,000 84,800 \ \ 

xiii. Telegraph service . — 6,999,488 6,100,000 6,100 8,9901 

xiv. Telephone service , — 18,662,683 18,660,000 20,100 j 

XV. Crown Lands . — 1,048,873 1,070,000 1,100 1,250. 

xvi. Interest onLoans,&c. — 23,952,507 23,952,507 27,660 30,560: 

xvii. Miscellaneous (in- 1 

eluding Fee, &c., i 

Stamps) . . — 61,528, 20 & 61,380,958 40.712 38 ,500 

Total non-tax Revenue. — 149,4811,305 149,403,465 "1.34^96*2 ’ 79,290 

Total Revenue . , 845,22¥,984 842,824,465 '’8i2,262 753,940 

1 That ia, revenua actually paid into the Exchequer during the financial year. 

* Repayment. 

• Total ordinary revenue. The total aelf-balau'ing revenue and expenditure was ; 

80,7101. (Post Office, 68,110,0001., Road Fund, 22,600,0001.). >1 

The national expenditure chargeable against Revenue falls under two cate- ij 

S >ries : I., the Consolidated Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the National 
ebt ; and II., the Supply Services, including the Defence and Civil 
^Services 

i Budget liud'iiei , 

Branches of Exp)S!N»ituek oi fn 9 « Baiiiunte KwHniate 

1828-29 10.!U-30 


I. Consolidated Fund : 

National Debt Services : - 
Interest . 

Management and Expensea 
Now Sinking Fund . 


sot OOft 


Road Fund . . , 

Payinouts to Dooal Taxation Accounts 
Payinonta to Northern Irish Exchequer 
Civil List . . i . 

Annuities and PonaiOES ; 

Salania and Allowances , 

Courts of Justice . , . 

Miscollaiieous . * , 


:H U 3,600,000 


Total Consolidated Fund Ssr, vies* . <22,785,311 

•‘.V- .^4. '5';. I,,,'!. 
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The Lxchequer issues shown above are those with which the various 
departments were supplied to meet all requirements, whether original 
or supplementary. 

In addition to the ordinary expenditure above given, there were in 
1027-28 issues to meet capital expenditure under the Telegraph (Money) 
Act, 1925, 9,900,0002. An amount of 8>64O,00OZ. was borrowed under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1921, and 3,996,0002. was repaid. The 
money raised by National Savings Certificates was 36,000,0002., and by 
Treasury Bills, 2,417,374,0002,, while Treasury Bills paid off amounted to 
2,486,260,0002.. The balance in the Exchequer on April 1, 1927j was 
6,459,6562. ; the gross receipts into the Exchequer in the year 1927-28 
amounted to 4, 257, 535, 6692.; the gross issues out of the Exchequer amounted 
to 4,257,672,7012. : leaving a balance on March 31, 1928, of 6,322,6252, 

The actual ordinary expenditure for the year 1928-29 was as follows; 
Interest and management of National Debt, 311,490,5662. ; payments to 
Local Taxation Accounts, 15,202,6442. ; payments to Northern Ueland 
Exchequer, 6,100,4102. ; oiher Consolidated Fund services, 2,806,5882.; 
Supply Services (Army, Navy and Air, 113,470,0002. ; Civil and Eevenue 
Yotes, excluding post OEBee, 234, l-30> 0002.), 347.600,0002.,; total ordinary 
expenditure, 682,200,1582. The New Sinking Fund, 1928, amounted,. to 
67,509.4342. ; and the self-balancing ,expep,diture amounted to 78j330,9332, 
(Post Office, 57,200,0002. ; Boad Fund, 21,180,933/.)* Surplus Eevenue, 19^28, 
issued to Eating Belief Suspense Account was 18,394,4632. 

The following were the principal items of the 'estimates for Grant Services 

for the years 1927-.23 and 1928-29 , , ; ■ 

■ ' [ : '' 1067-28 ’ ' 1 ' 1088^29 ■ 


’ayroent to Local Taxation Aocotints 

Mncatlon . 

tgrttralbuTe (including Land Settlement Oraniss and; 
Loans and the Development Fund) , . , 


18.927.000 

46.430.000 

■as 

10.-999,000 

1,109,000 


Reformatories and Mental Deficiency . ; . 

?oUoe (voted grants additional to payments through , 
Local Taxation Accounts) . . , 

Itate payments in respect of School Teachers and 
Police Fepslons , . . , . . , 

Jnoniployment Grants and I-oans . . . 


1,014,000 


Branches of Kxpbndituiik 

Year ended 
[March 31, 1928 

Budget Es 
mate 1028- 

ti- Budget Esti- 
29 mate 1029-30 

II. Supply: 

Army .... 

Air .Force . . , . 

Navy 

Civil Services 

Customs and Excise . . 

Inland Revenue . . 

Vest Oliioe Services . . 

Exchequer contributions to Local Revenues 

£ 

44.150.000 

15.150.000 

58.140.000 
229,815,000 

4,850,0001 

6,895,000/ 

66.800.000 

iSOOO 

41,050 

18,250 

57,300 

228,804 

11,777 

67,314 

^000 

40,645 

65,865 

16,200 

223,325 

11,669 

58,110 

15,560 

Total Supply Services . . , 

415,800,000 

407,495 

■ 421,174 

Total Expenditure Chargeable against 
Revenue . . . ' . 

838, 585, -341 

8O5;105 

822,674 
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The Bet receipts from the principal branches of taxation, Grtjat 
Britain and Northern Ireland (reserved taxes), were as follows in tlie years 
stated !— ■ ' 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Customs 1 

Excise 1 

Estate, 

be. 

Duties r 

Stamps 1 

Lund Tax, 
Land 
Valuer, 
Duties 


Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ i Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

1923-24 

120,004 

1 162,365 

57,657 

21,. 579 

917 

1924-25 

■ 99,881 1 

1 1,51,661 1 

68,917 

22,768 

974 

1025-26 

103,282 

1 134,476 
154,777 

61,330 

25,129 

i 936 

1026-27 

107,016 - 

67,430 

24,870 

848 

1027-28 

111,620 

168,718 

77,101 

20,804 

1 825 


Thous. £ 
271,43:5 
275,4&(J 
2fjS,0t)n 
230,136 
263,495 


Tlious. £ 
61,747 
62,980 
07,888 


1 The nrineipal items included in these branches of revenue are shown on pages 82-33 
above. The excise receipts include receipts from Motor Vehicle Duties. 


Jncama Tax . — The gross amount of income brought under the review 
of the Inland Revenue Department in the year ended April S, 1927, in 
Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland, was 2,916,638,272?, ; in 1927-28 it was 
estimated to be approximately 2, 904, 000, G00?i The income on which tax 
was actually received in 1926-27, after allowing *for exemptions and 
'reliefs, was 1,323,768,848?., and the estimated amount for 1927-28 was 

1.300.000. 000?, The estimated number of incomes in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland -above the ■ effective exemption limit in 1927-28 was 
4,650,000 •. the number- actually chargeable with tax was estimated at 

2.260.000. ■ > 

I*rior to April 6, 1915, incomes not exceeding 160?, were exempt from 
Income Tax, and from April,- 1916, to April, 1920, incomes not exceeding 
130?. vVere exempt. The graduation of the tax on incomes in excess of these 
limits was effected by means of differential latds and by various abatements 
and beliefs (for wife, children, etc.) granted in the lower ranges of incomes 
'onl;^ 

' Under the new system of graduation introduced by the Finance Act 
1920, the exemption limit was fixed at 135?. of assessable income, i,e. it 
ranged from 185?. to 160?., according as the income was wholly investment 
or wholly earned; personal allowances of 136?. assessable income (=al50?. 
earjicd income) for single persona and 226?. (=260?. earned income) for 
married persons, and adlowancos for children, dependent relatives, etc,, were 
granted ro all, taxpayers irrespective of the amount of their total income. 
The effect of the increase in the earned income relief (from one-tenth to one- 
sixth) by the Finance 4oh, 1926^ was to increase the personal allowances, in 
Lh': L'as-^ of earned incoirm. to 162?. and 270?, ‘respectively. Tax is charged 
on the first 226?, ^df-jjmxablu income at - one'-half the standard rate, 
and on the remainder- at thei Standard rate of tax, which has varied as 
follows:--- 

X920-21 and 1921-28 . . 6«. iu the £. 

1022-28 Ss. „ 

1028-724 and 1924-486 . . - . 4<i. 0<6. ., 

and from 1925-26 onwai'ds . . ; 4^. „ 

The gross income brought under review ip, 1926-27 was distributed as 
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Profits from the ownership of Lands . . . ; . 51,000,000 

,, ,» Houses , ... 340,322,804 

Profits from the occupation of lands . . . , . 49,000,000 

„ British and other Government securities , . 153,398,239 

,, _ businesses, professions, and certain interest . 1,377,734,689 

Salaries of Offices and employments (indnding Manual 

wage-earners . . . . ^ . . . 945,182,640 


2,916,638,872 


The gross income from the ownership of lands and houses in 1926-27 was 
distributed as follows 



England 

Scotland 

N. Ireland 

iGt. Britain and 

1 N. Ireland 

Lands, etc. . 1 

Boases, etc. . . | 

£ 

42,000,000 ' 

307,208,886 i 

^ ■ 
i 6,300,000 
80,270,096 1 

£ 1 

2,100,000 1 

2,753,823 | 

\ 61,000,000 
i 840,322,804 


Super-Tax. — Super-tax is payable by persons with incomes exceeding 
2,0002. per year (prior to 1914-16, 6,0002. per year ; from 1914-16 ta 
1917-18, 3,0002. per year, and in 1918-19 and 1919-20, 2,6002. per year). 

As part of a general scheme for the simplification of the Income Tax, 
the Finance Act, 1927, merged the Super-tax into one tax with the Income 
Tax having the same basis of assessment and payable, under the name of 
Sur-tax, as a deferred instalment of Income Tax on the 1st January in the 
year following the year of assessment. The’ Super -tax is charged for the 
last time for the year 1928-29. 

Local Taxation Qrcmt . — In accordance with various Acts passed between 
1888 and 1911, there are paid out of. the Consolidated Fund to the Local 
Taxation Accounts of England and Scotland, sums equivalent to the 
proceeds (in some cases, of uie year 1908-9, 'and in other cases of the curi'ent 
year) of certain excise licencei duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and 
part of the probate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also'payahle. 

The total payments made to the Local Taxation Account for England 
and Wales in 1927-28 was 13,372,1882., including 1,107,2602. oh account of 
beer and spirit duties, 2, 638, 7672.. -on account of licence duties and 3,452,6812. 
under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1923. Scotland received a total of 
1,997,2572, The total estimated payments for 1928-29 was 14,200,0002. 

III. HATIOBTA-h DbST. ' ■ • - , ' 

Borrowing by the State on the security of taxes was practised in Herman 
times, but the National Debt really dates from the time of William III. 
The acknowledged debt in 1689 was- about 664^0002., on which the annual 
charge for interest and management was only 4"0,0002. At various subsequent 
dates the amounts wete as follows (including the Irish debt, throughout) 

Annual Anwittics only 
chaxire, includ- (inolUdedln pre- 
tag-anjmities vious column) 
Million X Million ^ 


172T. Accession of George 11. . . • 62 

1756. Oompiencemonl of Seven Tears’ War 76 


1 These amounts do not include the capital -value of torminalde annuities. 
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Gross debt Interest on 

including Annual Annuities 

terminable charge, includ-(includod ill pre- 
Debtl annuities ing annuities vious column) 
» Million :£ 


Million £ Million £ Million £ 

97 

32-6 


Commencement of French "Wars . 
End „ „ 

Consolidation of English and Irish 
Exchequers , . . • . 

Commencement of Crimean War . 
End I • II It 

Commencement of Boer War 
End „ „ . . 

Commencement of European War 
(March 31) ... 


igs?' ” . .’ 7 '.7.640 7,653 '378'6 (1926-27) 0 '4 

1928! ..... 7,618 7,631 37S-8 (1927-28) OA 

1 These amounts do not include the capital value of terminable annuities. 

* Including 1,110,463,6001. owing to other countries. 

The following statement shows the total amount of the Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1928 : — 

Million £ 


Million £ 


Liabilities : 

Funded Debt 

Estimated Capital Liability of Terminable Annuities 
Unfunded Debt . . . . . . . . 


Lets Bonds tendered for Death Duties . . . 

Other Capital Liabilities . - . ... 

Total Gross Liabilities . . . . . 

Assets-: 

Suez Canal Shares, market value (March 81, 1928) 

Other Assets 1 . ... . . . , 

. . ■ -■ 182-0' . 

Exchequer Balances at the Banks of England and Ireland ... 6-8 

The amount of debt provision issued in 1927-2? for interest and management 
318,616,2871. ■ 

The net decrease in the aggregate gross liabilities of the State in 1927-28 
21,715,2341. 


7,831 -0 


1 Excluding advances from votes of credit to Dominions, Allied Powers, dsc,, and other 
war assets. The amount of loans remaining unpaid at March 31, 1928, was ; loans owing 
by Allies, 1,970-8 million ; Colonies, 123-6 million ; loans for relief and reconstruction, 86 '5 
inillion J other debts, ;4.3 million 5 total 2,133-0 million. 


ly. Local Ta3;ation. 

The estimated rate cxpenditwe of local authorities in recent years was as 
follows. , 


England and Wales 


Scotland 


Total 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26- 
1926-27 


143.275.000 

142.000. 000 

147.600.000 

169.600.000 

167.000. 000 


160,866,000 

159.887.000 

166.098.000 

179.918.000 

188.400.000 
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The approximate allocation of amounts raised by rates during 1927-28 
and 1928-29 was as follows ; — 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


1.927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

On relief of the poor . 

,, (3fhi cation . 

„ police . . 

,, other services . 1 

.£000 

38.000 

33.600 

10.000 

85.600 

£000 

36,200 

85.100 - 

10.100 
84,850 

£000 

4,845 

5,225 

1,056 

10,274 

£000 

4,858 

5,307 

1,07.3 

10,680 

£000 

42,84.') 

88,725 

11,0.56 

95,774 

fioon 

41,058 

40.407 

11,173 

95,630 

Tot.'ils . 

167,000 

166,250 

21.400 

21,918 

188,400 

188,108 


In lilnKiiind and Wales the average amount of the rates per pound of assessable value 
was ti.?. Sfd. in 1913-14, 12s. 5^. in 1926-27, and 12, s. lOid. in 1927-28. 

Defence, 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is responsible for the co-ordination 
of naval, military, and air policy. Of this Committee the Prime Minister 
is ex-officio President, and he has power to call for the attendance at its 
meetings of any naval or military officers, or of other persons, with ad- 
ministrative experience, whether they are in official positions or not. The 
usual members are the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, for War and 
Air, the Colonies, India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Chief of the Air Staff, Directors of the Intelligence Departments 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. During 1923 a Cabinet Committee 
inquired into the co> ordination of the policy and administration of defence. 
As the result of its report a standing sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has been appointed, with a Cabinet Minister as Chairman, 
the heads of the three services and representatives of the Foreign Office and 
Treasury as members, for the purpose of correlating defensive policy. Three 
further sub-committees have since been appointed, one composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services of Navy, Army and Air, to famish the Cabinet 
or the main committee with expert advice on problems of defence, the. second 
sub-committee deals with man-power, and the third, the prineipl supply 
officers' sub-committee, with the provision of munitions and supplies in time 
of war. At the beginning of 1927 an Imperial Defence College was founded 
to educate selected officers of the three services in working together in the 
solution of problems of Imperial Defence and to carry out detailed studies 
for the main committee. 

,.I. Akmt, ' 

The land forces of the United Kingdom consist of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forces in certain British Colonies and Depondoucios, the 
personnel of which is native with, a proportion of British- officers.- „■ - _ 

The Regular Army, whether at home; ojf 'abroad, except India, is paid 
for by the Imperial Exchequer (although certain Dutninions pay contri- 
butions towards its upkeep)-; India, a .contribution towards the cost 
of troops at home owing to these serrtng as a depOt for the regular 
troops in India. The Imperial BxchAqtl«r pays for Indian and Colonial 
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troops serving outsido their own countries. The Territorial Army serves 
only at home in peace time, blit as the supreme position of the British 
Navy in Home Waters has practically eliminated all risk of invasion, 
members of the Territorial Army are now asked to accept liability for 
service ovei’seas in tiine of war, subject to the consent of Parliament, 
The rank and file for both Regular Army and Territorial Army arc. 
obtained by voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Porces consist of the Army 
Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve, of Officers and the Supplementary 
Reserve, the Militia and the Channel Islands and Colonial Militia, ajid the 
Territorial Reserve. The Army Reserve is com})osed of men who have com- 
pleted their period of colour service with the Regular Army ; its strength 
on January 1, 1929, was 104,889. The Supplementary Reserve of Officers and 
the Supplementary Reserve were created in August 1924, with establishments 
of 2,489 and 20,639 respectively, for the purpose of supplying officers and 
technicians to the army on mobilisation. The strength of the Supplementary 
Reserve on January 1, 1929, was 14,061. The Militia, which is intended to 
serve as a supply source to the Regular Array after the Army Reserve is 
exhausted, is in process of reconstruction. The Channel I.slands and 
Colonial Militia consist of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, 
the Bermuda Militia, and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial 
Reserve is in process of formation. 

Service is for 12 years, with permission to extend to 21 years in certain 
circumstances. Of the original 12 years, from 3 to 9 are spent ‘ with the 
colours,’ i.e., on permanent service, and the remainder of the time in the 
Army Reserve ; the majority of the men serve for 7 years with the colour.s 
and 5 years in the Army Reserve, which is the rule for infantry other than 
the Foot Guards. Men enlist between 18 and 25 years of age. 

For purposes of training and command the fighting troops are for the most 
part organised in divisions, which consist of 8 infantry^ brigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, together with the necessary auxiliary services. The 
cavalry is organised in brigades. The finfantry brigades are composed of 
4 battalions, the cavalry brigades of 8 regiments. The organisation of 
the Territorial Army is analogous to that of the Regular Army, and it 
consists of 14 divisions, composed of infantry, artjillery, engineers, and 
auxiliary services, and of the mounted brigadesj -chiefly composed of 
yeomanry. During 1928 further progress was made: in the process of 
meohanising the Army. The experimental mechanised brigade, composed of 
artillery, infantry and tanks carried out extensive testa on Salisbury Plain. 
New establishments were prepared increasing considerably the number of 
machine guns with infantry and cavalry, and providing infantry with anti- 
tank guns., : ; 

For purposes of command Great Britain is divided up into six 
‘ commands ’ and the London and Northern Ireland Districts. The commands 
are (1) Aldershot, of very limited area, (2) Eastern, including the eastern 
and southern counties, (3) Northern, including the northern midlands and 
north-eastern counties, (4) Scottish, (6) Southern, including the southern 
midlands and south-western counties, (6) Western, including Wales, 
Lancashire and north-western counties. These commands (except tlus 
Aldershot command) are divided up’ into Territorial Recruiting d.istricts for 
the Regular Army. The Eastern, Northern, Scottish, Soxithern, and 
Western commands and the London ■ District each include from 1 to 4 
Territorial mounted brigades, and 2 or 8 Territorial divisions- There 
po normally two Regular divisions in the Aldershot, one Regular division 
in the Eastern and one in the Soixthem command. At the head of each 
command is a general officer (styled the General-Officer Commanding-in- 
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' ‘-II. ; . 

Tlte British Navy is a permanent establishment-, -goyerned by the Board of 
Admiralty. ■■ The First Lord of the Mmiradty.<is the Cabinet Alinister 
responsible fon’thei'Nayj^t i^‘}Z 1-^ 

O 2 


Chief). He is assisted by a general-officer of lower rank who is responsible 
for questions of administration apart from training and defence questions. 

The land forces are administered by an Army Council which is 
composed of the Secretary of State for War, who is its President ; the 
heads of the departments into which the War. Office is primarily divided, 
and the permanent Secretary of the War Office. The Territorial Army is 
to a large extent administered hy County Associations over which the War 
Office merely maintains a general control as regards expenditure. : 

The principal military educational establishments are the Royal Military 
Academy, educating youths to be officers in the artillejy and the engineers, 
the Royal Military College whence officers are obtained for cavaliy and 
infantry, the Senior Officers’ School, which trains officers for command, and the 
Staff College, which trains officers for the staff. The Officers' Training Corps 
in two divisions representing respectively the universities and public schools, 
is intended to provide officers for the Temtorial Army, and for the Regular 
Army on expansion. 

The gross estimated expenditure for the army for the year. 1929-30 
amounted (March, 1929) to 48, 958, OOOZ, , and appropriations in aid 
to 8,413,000Z., leaving a net expenditure of 40,545,OOOZ. 

The total personnel charged to British votes for 1929-80 was 150,600, of 
whom 146,668 were British troops, 1,064 were additional numbers to 
cover temporary excesses over e.stabli8hments, 2,268 were Colonial and Native 
Indian troops, 600 were additional required to cover the despatch of troops 
to China. There were in India 69,987 British troops, so that the total estab- 
lishment of the Regular Army in 1929-30 was 146,688 + 69,987 = 206,666. 
The strength of the Territorial Force in August, 1928, was 140,699, exclusive 
of permanent staff. , 

The distribution of Regular troops, except in India, was as follows ; 

By Regiments, Corps, and Departments {British, exclusive of India). 


Oavafry . . . . . , . . . . 

Royal Artillery ....... 

Royal Engineers . , . . . . . 

Royal Corps of Signals . . , . j . 

Infantry ... . , .. . . . . 

Corps of Military Police .... 

Royal Tank Corps . . ... . . 
Royal Array Service Corps . . . 
Royal Army Medical Corps . . , 

Army Dental Corps 

Royal Array Ordnance Corps , . , 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps . . 

Royal Army Pay Corps 

Royal Army Chaplains’ Department 
Anny Educational Corps ..... 

Staff 

Miscellaneous Establishments . . 
Additional Nnmbers ..... 

Total 


Officers 

other ranks 

872. 

7,868 

.1.109 

21,866 

487 

' 6,680 • 

' 224 

t. 4,711 

8,019 

75,318 


617 

' 805 

8,045. 

‘ 891 

6,129 

,668 

8,237 

100 1 

160 

290 1 

2,673 

60 1 

149 

■ 186 1 

,746 

185 . ■ 1 


. . 16 • 1 

224 

; 1,146 1 

1,783 : 

786. 1 

4,684 

10 

’ • 1,664’ 

. V .i" ]1 

‘ 18%»7S''' 

A. juAi,',,.; 
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The duties of the Admiralty are grouped under the two headings of 
Operations and Maintenance. The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Staff, the Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, and the Assistant Chief 
of the Naval Staff have charge and direction of the Operations 
Division. This Division iS' concerned with Naval policy and tlui 
general direction of ojierations, war operations in Homo waters and 
elsewhere, strategy, tactics, the development and use of mateiial, in- 
cluding types of vessels and weapons, and with trade protection 
and anti-submarine considerations. The four officials who are in cliarge of 
the Maintenance Division are the Second Sea, Lord and Chief of the 
Personnel ; the Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy ; the Fourth Sea 
Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport ; and the Civil Lord. The 
Parliamentary Secretary and the Permanent Secretary are concerned with 
Finance and Admiralty business. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922, which relates to the British Navy and 
the Navies of the United States, France, Italy, and Japan, is concerned 
mainly with capital ships, defining for each Power what her replacement 
tonuagei shall be, and fixing the maximum disnlaceraent of such ships at 
35,000 tons, and their heaviest armaments at the 16 in. gun. There is no 
restriction as to the number of cruisers, bnt_ they are not to exceed 10,000 
tons, nor to have a heavier gun than the 8 in. The Powers concerned are 
therefore devoting far more attention than formerly to cruisers, with the 
object of getting as much as possilde out of the maximum displacement 
allowed ; and naval competition for some time past has found its chief 
expression in this class of vessel. Destroyers and submarines are not affected 
by the Treaty, but there axe special restrictions as to aircraft-carriers, a class 
of vessel to which increasing importance is being attached. 

Under the terms of the Treaty the British Empire retained 22 capital 
ships with a total displacement of 680,450 tons. To replace four of these 
which have been discarded, two new battleships, named Nelson and Rodney^ 
were laid down at the end of 1922 and completed in 1927, These ships aie 
described m the summary which follows. 

Four 10,000-ton cruisers of an improved ZeniS type {Devonshire, London, 
Shropshire, Sussex), laid down under the 1925--26 Estimates, will all ho com- 
pleted during 1929. Under the 1926-27 Estimates there are building two 10,000 
ton cruisers (Dorsetshire, Norfolk), one 8,400 ton cruiser ( York), 6 submarines 
{Odin:, Olympus, Orpheus, Osiris, Oswald, Ot«s) ; 2 depOt and repair ships 
{Medtpa/y, Resource ) ; and under those for 1927-28 there are being built one 
8,400 ton cruiser {Exeter), 1 flotilla leader {Codrington), 8 destroyers {Acasta, 
Achates, Acheron, Active, ArUelope, Anthony, Ardent, Arrow), 6 submarints 
{Pandora, Parthian,. Perseus, Phaenvx, Poseidon, Proteus), 2 minesweepers 
{Bridgewater, Sandwich), 

In tntnre years it is proposed to lay down : — 

In 1929: Two 10,000 ton cruisers, 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyer.?, 6 
submarines, 4 sloops, 1 gunboat, 1 submarine dep6t ship. 

In 1930 : One 10,000 ton cruiser, two smaller (6-inch gun), 8,300 ton 
cruisers, 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 1 fleet submarine, 5 submarines, 1 net 
layer and target-towing vessel, 6 sloops. 

The Navy estimates for 1926-27 amounted to 58,100,000L net, for 
1927-28, 58,460,000/. net, for 1928-29, 57,300,00/. net, and for 1929-30, 
55,865.000Z. net. 

The number of officers, seamen and marines borne on .lamxary 1, 
1914, was 144,871. The estimates for 1929-30 provide for a total personnel 
of 98,800. Officers included in this total numbered about 8.000. 
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"Benbow 
Emperorof India 
Iron Duke . 
^Marlborough 
Tiger! 

Queen Bliaabeth 
Valiant 
Warspita . 
Barham 
Malaya 

Royal Sovereign 
Royal Oak 
Itamilllea . 
Resolution 
Revenge , 


1941 

19S7 

1937 
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StTMMARY OF THB BRITISH BlEET. 

"Witk the disappearance from the lists of all capital ships armed with 
guns of less than 13 '5 inch calibre, the general tendency is to classify 
them as pre-Jutland and post-Jutland types. Of the last-named the 
only representatives at present are the Nelsmi and Rodney, though the 
Hood embodies in her design certaih modifications based on war 
experience. 

The following summary of the more important ixnits will illustrate the 
present position. 


Class. 

Completed by end of 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 

22 

20 

20 

Cruisers 

49 

50 

.50 

Aircraft Carriers and Tenders . 

7 

7 

7 

Flotilla leaders and Destroyers . 

174 

■ 174 ■ j 

157: 

Submarines 1 

m 1 

56 

51 


Ships and vessels of the Dominions are included in the above table and in 
the following paragraph. See notes following the ship lists. _ 

Of the 87 monitors which existed in 1919, three still survive. There are 
10 seagoing depot and repair ships, 30 sloops, 29 minesweepers {mostly laid 
up in reserve), 12 surveying vessels, and a large number of smaller craft, 
such as gunboats, patrol boats, drifters and trawlers. A new sloop is 
projected for the Royal Indian Marine. 

In the following tables the ships are grouped^ in classes according to 
type. The dates of the Naval Estimates under which they were sanctioned 
are given in certain cases, but, with reference to the capital ships affected by 
the Washington Treaty, the years are substituted in which they are due for 
replacement if desired. 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers, 


Arinoiir j 

1 

Big Guns 

inches 

inches 

12 

11 

9 

9 

18 

,11 

' 

IS 

11 
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BattlesM'ps and Battle Cnuisers (continued). 










.s/g 


6 





cated 

Shaft 

e-po'A 


°'S 

Name 

- 


■ 1 

Main Armament 


w 



s 

Belt 

D 

5 




g 

s 



Tons 

indies 

iuche.s 




Knots 

1940 

1039 

Renown i . 
Repulse i . . 

} 20,500 

6 

9 

6 15in. ; 16 4iri. ; 4 
4iii. AA 

10 

112.000 

SO 

1941 

Hood! 

41,200 

12 

15 

8 15m. ; 12 5-Oin. ; 4 

6 

144,000 

31 





4ui. AA 




Naval 

Esti- 

mates 









1922— 
: 1923 

/Nelson 
\ Rodney 

1 36,000* 

14 

11 

9 16in. ; 12 Oiu. ; 6 
4-7m. AA 

2 

45,000 

23 




Graisers 




1909— 

1910 

j- Dartmouth 

6,250 

3 

% 

8 Gin. 1 Sin. AA 

2 

22,000 

25 

1910- 

1911 

I Brisbane 3 

5,400 

3 


8 6in. ; 1 Sin. AA 

2 

25,000 

25 

1911— 

/■Birmingham 
-! Lowestoft . 

j 6,440 


1 

9 6in. ; 1 Sin. AA 

2 

25,000 

25 

1912 

Adelaide a . 

6,660 

/ 

§ 






/ Champion . 

''l 







1913- 

1914 

1 Oomus 

Cleopatra . . 

1 Calliope . 
ICarysfort . 

1 8,750 

8-4 

s 

4 6in. ; 2 Sin AA 

2,-4 

40,000 

2R-.5 


( Cambrian . 








1914- 

1 Canterbury 








191S 

1 Constance . 
(.Castor 

J 





■ 



f Caledon . 
i Calypso . 

1 4,120 

8 


5 6in. ; 2 Sin. AA 

8 

40,000 

i 29 

War j 

1 < Caradoc 

1 Concord . 
^Centaur 

/ 

} 8,750 


' s 

6 6in. ; 2 Sin. A A 
(Centaur, only 4 6in.) 

2 

40,000 1 

i . 29 


rOardifr . . 1 









; Coventry . 
Curlew ; 






: i 


War 

Cairo 

^ Colombo 

Capetown . 
Calcutta 

: 1 4,190 1 

3 

1 

5 6in. ; 2 3in. AA 

■,'8 

40,000 

29 


Ceres. 

Carlisle 

vCuragoa 

j Danae . . 

1 Dauntless , 
Dragon 

J Despatch . 

1 Diomede * . 

] 


OQ 



1 


War 

1 4,660- 
1 4,765 

} ® 

1 

6 6in. ; 8 4ln. AA 

12 

40,000 ! 

29 


Delhi 



' i 






1 Dunedin * . 









(^Durban 

J 


s 





War 

/Enterprise 
\ Emerald . 

1 7,600 

8 


7 Oln. ; 3 4ln. AA 

J2, 

80,000 

82 


t Cmis«rs. » "Standard” displacement, exclusive of fresh water and fuel. 

* Royal Australian Navy. * New Zealand Navy. 
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Gruisers (contmued). 





Armour 



' :U 

I 


Name 

.Sa 

.ti 

S 

's 

a 

O 

Main Armament 

|s 

el 

III 




m 

■S’ 

M 


B 





Tons 

inches 

inches 




Knots 


f Effingham. . . 

i 


*§ 





War 

1 Frobisher . 

■j Hawkins 
(.Vindictive 

U,750 

3 

.£ . 

■7 V6in. ; 3 4in. A A 

6 

00,000- 

SO 


J 


Hq 

(Vindictive, only 
erbin.) 


06,000 


1921— 

1922 

^Adventures 

C,7404 

3 

1 

4 4’7in. 

- 

40,000 

.27-76 

1924- 

1025 

^Berwick 

1 Cornwall 
' 1 Cumberland 
il Kent . 

1 Suffolk 

1 Australia® . 

I V Canberra® . 

i|-io,ooo4 

- 

■ “ '1 

.1 

3 

8 8in ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

80,000 

31-5 




Aircraft Carriers and Tenders. 


War 

r Furious 
■! Glorious 1 
( Courageous 

. 1 22,460 
■ 1 18,600 

— — 

10 6*5in.; 64in.AA-i 
16 4-7in. f 

_ 

90,000 

SI 

War 

Hermes 

! 10,860 


6 5-6in. ! 3 4in. AA 


40,000 

26 

War 

Eagles 

. i 22,600 


9 Oin. ; 6 4in. AA I 


56,000 1 

24' 

War 

Argus 

. 1 14,460 


a 4in. AA i 


20,000 ; 

20 

1926— 

1026 

j- Albatross® . 

. 1 0,0004 


4 4-7in. AA i 


12,000 i 

20 


1 Work of conversion into aircraft carrier to be completed 1929. ‘A Cruiser-Minelayer. 

<! The Eagle was built as the Almirilnte Cochrane battleship, for Chile, but was 
taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and completed for her present use. 

* ‘ Standard ’ displacement, exclusive of fresh water and fuel. * Royal Australian Navy. 

Tlie destroyers of the post-war Fleet are of the following classes ; flotilla 
leaders, 1610-1800 tons, 34-36 ‘5 knots, 17 (including 1 Australian); 
R class, 900-1086 tons, 11 ; S class, 930-1075 tons, 57 (including 5 
Australian and 2 Canadian) ; T class, 1300-1326 tons, 27 ; W class, 1300- 
1350 tons, 37 ; A class (1210-1330 tons), 2 ; Parramatta class (Australia) 6 ; 
totaP number, 167. A flotilla leader and 8 destroyers of the A class are 
building (1927-28 Estimate), besides 2 more of the A type for the Royal 
Canadian ifavy. 

The submarines are of seven successive classes. H class (440 tons surface 
displacement) 16 ; K class (2140 tons) 1 ; L class (890-960 tons) 29 ; M 
cla.s3 (1600 tons) 2 ,* X class (2.525 tons), 1 ; 0 class (1346 tons), 3 (including 
2 Australian) ; total number, 56. Six more of theO type, provided for under 
1926-27 Estimates, and 6 of the P type (1927-28 Estimates) are under 
construction. . ‘ * 

Dominion Newies , — "When Lord Jellicbe made a tour of tbe Dominions 
with the object of arriving at an understanding with the Govomments on 
the naval defence of the Empire, his report to the Government of Australia 
emphasized the desirability of the Oommphweajth becoming self-contained in 
regard to shipbuilding and the mannfectflrerpf guns, mouutsings, explosives, 
and aircraft, but no action of much iinportahd'e 'has been: tekerf on the pro- 
posals. The Imperial Cabinet (July,\'19?iy 

co-operation among the constituent patts bf '^4' was ne'(SeB44ry,-‘hut 
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that the details must be left to the Dominion Parliaments, So far the only- 
one of Lord Jellicoe’s main recommendations to be carried into effect has 
been the reorganisation of the Royal Indian Marino on a naval basis. 
Its strength at present is limited to 3 sloops and 2 surveying vessels ; the 
building of a fourth sloop is projected. 

The Royal Australian Navy, in addition to the A cruisers and 1 aircraft 
tender named in the list above, has 1 flotilla leader, 6 destroyers of the 
River class and 5 of the S class, 2 submarines of the 0 class, 3 sloops, and 
other vessels. 

The New Zealand Navy, in addition to the Diomede and Dunedin, has 
the obsolete light cruiser Philomel as a training ship and a mine-sweoping 
tra-wler for instructional purposes. 

The Royal Canadian Navy has 4 mine-sweeping trawlers ; and the 
Admiralty have lent 2 S class destroyers (renamed Vancouver and Ohamjdain) 
from the Royal Navy, pending completion of 2 of the A class which have 
been ordered in England by the Canadian Government. 

The South African Navy has 2 mine-sweeping trawlers and a surveying 
V6.ssel. 

Newfoundland has one sloop built in 1925, the Caribou, which is 
employed under the Finance and Customs Department. 

III. Air Fobob. 

In May, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps first came into existence. On 
January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army Council. 
The Air Minister was given the status of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the Council. In April, 1918, the naval and military wings 
were amalgamated, under the Ministry of the Air, as the Royal Air Force. 

The Force consists of the Royal Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the 
Air Force Special Reserve, the Auxiliary Air Force, and the Territorial Air 
Force. The establishment of the Royal Air Force for the year 1929-80 is 
32,000 exclusive of those serving in India, -who are paid for by the Govern- 
ment of India, During 1922 the Air Ministry took over control of Iraq 
and Palestine, and in January 1928 of Aden. 

* The Air Force is organised into commands as follows : — 

I, United Kingdom : {a) Inland Area, (6) Coastal Area, (c) Irish Wing, 

(d) Oranwell, (e) Halton. 

Hi Gverseas : (as) Middle East Area, (b) Iraq, (c) India, {d) Mediterranean, 

(e) Palestine. * 

Areas are subdivided into groups and wings, a certain number of squad- 
rons being allotted to each group or wing. Squadrons are subdivided into 
flights. In March 1929 the establishment of the Royal Air Force was 
73 squadrons, 65 qf which -weire retmlar squadrons and 8 Special Reserve or 
Auxiliary Air Force squadrons. Each squadron is of 12 aeroplanes. 88 
squadrons were in Great Britain and 22 abroad, while 26 flights, the equiva- 
lent of 12|- squadrons, were provided for the fleet air arm. During 1923 a 
scheme for the expansion of the Air Force primarily for Homo Defence was 
sanctioned. This scheme provides for an establishment of 62 squadrons for 
home defence, 39 of these being squadrons of the Ro^al Air Force, 6 being 
non-regular squadrons formed from the Auxiliary Air Force, and 7 being 
formed of the Special Reserve. At the end of 1928, 33 Home Defence 
squadrons had been formed, of which 26 arere^ar squadrons. In November 
1924 an Air Officer, commauding-in-ohief Air Defences of Groat Britain, was 
appointed to organise and oomnjLand the Air Forces allotted for Home Defence. 
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These are now divided into 3 sub-eommands ; the Fighting Area with head- 
quarters at Uxbridge ; the Wessex Bombing Area, with headquarters at 
Andover, an<l the Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force. 

The chief educational establishments of the Air Force are the Cadet 
College at Cranwell and the Staff College at Andover. The chief training 
depot is at Halton. There are also 3 flying training schools, 1 central 
flying school, and schools of gunnery, ballooning, army co-operation, photo- 
graphy and wireless. 

The net Air E-stimates for 1929-30 amount to 16,200,000?. 

For 1929-30 the net sum, allotted to Civil Aviation is 450,000?. The 
air routes maintained were London-Manehester, London- Amsterdam, London- 
Brussels-Oologne, London -Paris and Cairo-Baghdad. During 1928 an ex- 
tended cruise by four Southampton flying boats was made to the Far East 
involving a journey of 28,000 miles. Considerable progress was made in 
the construction of 2 giant airships. 

Production and Industry. 

1. AOKIOTTIiTUIlB. 

General distribution of the surface 


* b’lgares ia respect of the Channel Islands are for the year 1923 ; no later ft^ures are 
availahle. 

Distribution of the cultivated area, and the number of live-stock in 
Great Britain ; — 


England and Wales 


Scotland 


Acres Acres Acres AOres 

4,901,656 4,VrT,OGO 1 090,420 1,060, ,663 

3,216,381 2,120,221 667,627 556,803 

28,004 28,806 / ™ — 

69,164 04,721' 8,064 8^006 

248,706 248,879 1,288 1,103 

423,443 468,185 6,160 '6,799 

2,460,892 2,486,900 1,496,863 1,600,269 

16,280,243 16,896,607 , 1,512,607 1,632,032 

Total . . , I 25,690,830 26,505,262 j 4,681,221 4,665,462 

1 Corn crops are wheat, barley op here, oats, irJxed ^orn, rye, beans, peas. 

2 Green crops are mainly potatoes, tnmi;ps and sW^ea, mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
mpe. vetches or tares. 

* In Scotland all orchard land is also incloaed sgaingrt the, drop, gthss or fallow beneath 
the trees. In England and Wfiles -orchard liind 4 ■pnly, duplicated where small, fmtt is 
grown beneath the trees. The figures -for shjhll Ah|t In, all cases, therefore, include small 
fruit in orchards. ’ ■ • 


OiUivated area : 

Corn crops ‘ . . 

Oreen crops* . 

Hops . . . ; 

Small fruit * ... 

Orchards * ... 

Bare fallow 

Clover and rotation grasses 
rernianent pasture . 


Divisions (1927) 

Total surface 
(excluding 
watei’) 

Rough 
grazing land 
(1928) 

Permanent 

pasture 

(1928) 

Arable land 
(1928) 

England! . ... . . . 

Walesi ........ 

Scotland . . . ' . . . . . 

Isle of Man ....... 

Channel Islands (1923). . . . 

Acres 

32.036.000 
5,099,000 

19.009.000 
141,000 

44,000* 

Acres 

3.635.000 

1.043.000 

1 9,708,000 
35,000 
2,000 » 

Acres 

13,260,000 

1 2,131,000 
i 1,582,000 
22,000 
10,000 * 

Acres 

9.478.000 
635,000 

3.138.000 

58.000 

21.000 • 

1 ISngland excludes, and Wales includes Monmouth. 

2 Al 

■ea in 1914. 
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England and Wales 

1 Scotland 


June, 1927 

June, 1928 

i June, 1827 

June, 1928 

. Live Stock : . 

Horses 

Cattle . . ! 

Sheep . .. j 

Pigs . . I 

Number 

1,077,221 

6,275.240 

17,072,275 

2,091,514 

Number 
. 1,038,460 
6,026,433 
16,389,610 

1 2,971,043 

Number 
172,102 
1,210,450 
, 7,535,477 
196,613 

Number 

165,788 

3,213,348 

1 7,578,704 

1 195,504 


DataUs of the principal crops a: 
England and Wales, and Scotland : — 


given in the following table for 


Acreage Thousand Acres. 


I I Barley! I 11 Turmps ! 

Wheat or Oats Beans' Peas Potatoes and I Mangold Hay 
I Bere I I ' I 1 I Swedes I I 


England and 
Wales: 








890 

1924 

1,545 

1,314 

2,038 

242 

108 

452 : 

831 

1926 

1,500 

3.318 

1,868 

191 

131 

498 

806 

359 

1926 

1,502 

1.148 

1,864 

214 

139 


767 

339 

1927 

1,636 

1,049 

1,751 

202 

119 

614 

716 

.306 

1028 

1,896 

1,135 

1,763 

170 

114 

489 

722 

208 

Scotland : 





1-6 

1923 

69 

157 

968 

4 

0-4 

137 i 

410 

1924 

49 

159 

955 

4 

0-5 

139 

406 

! 1-3 

1925 1 

49 

152 

826 

3 

0-4 

142 

396 

1 1‘1 

1926 

64 

122 

940 

3 

0-4 

142 

891 


1927 I 

67 

1 117 1 

897 

4 

0-4 

147 i 

377 

1 I’l 


0,2r)3 

0,034 

5,930 

5,904 

6,003 


567 


Total Produce. 


England and 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 •■•1,000 

1 1,000 

Wales : 

Quatrs 

Quatrs. 

Ouatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

' Tons 

1924 

6,211 

5,867 

10,626 

821 

,358 

2,696 

11,688 

7,848 

I 7,999 

1926 

6,127 

5,208 

9,622 

689 

286 

3,214 

9,198 

7,130 

7,100 

1926 

6,893 

4,716 

10,317 

687 

286 

2,768 

10,983 

7,120 

7,128 

1927 

6,512 

4,480 

9,606 

716 

227 

8,055 

8,630 

6,448 , 

1 6,265 

1928 

5,060 

6,186 

9,910 

564 

261 

3,518 

9,963 

6,755 : 

6,418 

Scotland ; i 










1924 . I 

231 

683 

4,858 

16 


845 i 

6,762 

2.3 

974 

1926 

246 

730 

4,812 

13 


005 1 

6,815 

21 

8it2 

1920 

256 

567 

4,990 

13 


1 899 

23 

998 

1027 

805 

609 

4,366 

14 ; 

— . 

1 799 

s’, 937 

20 

914 

1928 

282 

682 

4,797 

■ la- 

— 

1,082 

6,660 

22 

884 

Qt. Britain : 










1924 

6,442 

6,060 

15,767 

sso 

-362 

I 3,542 

18,887 

7,866 1 

8,972 

1925 

6,373 

5,988 

14,334 

702 

286 

4,209 

16,013 

7,161 

1 7,992 

1926 

6,349 

6,282 

16,813 

700 

! 235 

3,662 

17,876 

7,143 

8,121 

1927 

6,817 

4,980 

13,972 

14,697 

\ 780 

- 227 

8,854 

14,567 

6,468 

7,179 

1028 

5,941 

5,717 

5,77 

1 241 

1 4,616 

16,613 

6,777 

1 7,802 


1 Figures for Scotland rWate'only to beaus harvested as c 


The production of meat in Great Britain in 1923-24 was estimated at 
1,023,000 tons ; of milk, 1,850 million, gallons. The value of produce sold off 
the farms in 1923 (excluding produce consumed in farmers' households, 
is estimated at 258, 750, OOOZ., namely: farm crops, 64,000,000i!. ; live stock, 
OS.BOO.OOOZ. ; dairy produce, 79,000,000^, ; wool, 4,250, OOOZ, ; poultry and 
eggs, 13,500,000?. ; miscellaneous crops, 18,000,000? 
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For the quantities of cereals and live stock imported, see under 
Co7nmerce. 

The number of holdings in Great Britain (from 1 acre iipwards) is given 
as follows : — 


Size of Holdings, 1923 

England and Wales 
(1928) 

Scotland 

0927) 

1 Great Britain 
(1927) 

1 — 5 acres . . 

fl— 50 „ . . 

50—300 „ 

Over 300 acres . ' . 

74,466 

186,672 

128,384 

12,383 

16,787 i 
83,553 i 
23,093 1 
2,433 

91,118 

220,050 

151,477 

14,956 

Total 

400,895 

75,846 

477,600 


In England and WaleSt the Ministry of Agriculture make grants for, and, 
to some extent, supervise vocational education and scientific research in 
agriculture. The Board of Agriculture for Scotland dispenses certain grants 
for the development and improvement of agriculture, including agricultural 
education and research, in that country. 

Under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909 and 
1910, there are eight ‘Development Commissioners,’ appointed to advise 
the Treasury in the administration of a national fund for the developruent 
of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, and analogous resources of the United 
Kingdom. The total sum guaranteed to the Fund was 2,900, OOOi!.; interest on 
investments, and other receipts, up to March 31, 1920, made the total 
available funds. 3,541,OOOZ, In 1921-22 a further 850,OOOZ., constituting 
the ‘ Special’ Fund, was paid to the Fund under the Corn Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act, 1921, for the purpose of aiding and developing agriculture 
in England and ’Wales. Under the same Act 150,OOOZ. was paid to the 
Agriculture (Scotland) Fund for similar purposes in Scotland. In 1928-29 
a further 250,000/. w’as voted to the Fund by Parliament, During 1927-28 
the payment of grants from the Ordinary Fund amounted to 238,063/. and 
loans to 6,320/. ; grants from the Special Fund amounted to 130,399/. 
The balance in the Ordinary Fund at March 31, 1928, was 114,016/. and 
the balance in the Special Fund was nil. 

II. Fisheries. 


Quantity and value of fish of British taking landed in Great Britain 
(excluding salmon, except that figures for England and Wales include sea- 
caught salmon and sea-trout) : — 


- 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 

England and Wales . 

Scotland. . . 

Tons 

684,400 

849,819 

Tons 

676,874 

285,684 

625^07 

328,041 

Tons 

654,301 

345,996 

Tons 

672,407 

830,189 

G.B. (excluding atiell-ftsli) , 

1,034,219 

962,668 

948,248 

1, 500, 297 

1,002,696 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

A 

16,150,221 

4,647,868 

£ 

14,294,682 

4,454,168 

£■ 

12,700,6i57 

4,849,205 

112,769,510 

1 4,369,908 

I 'W' 

18,239,838 

'4,667,720 

G.B. (excluding shell-flsli) . 

Value of shell-flsli . . » 

19,708,079 

661,672 

18,678,860 

,,686,628 

17,049,862 

599,817 

'l7, 180,485 
f 628,864 

W^,068 
, 627, 267 


^ ProvlsioBal figures. 
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Statistics for 1927 of fishing boats tegistered under Part IV of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 :— 



Boats on Register on 
OeCHinber 81, 1927 

Total 
■ Net 
Ton- 
nage 

Boats 
employed 
at some 
time 
during 
year 

1 E.stimated number of 
ineti ami boy.<} eini)loyt'd 
in sea-Oshing 

Number 

1 Regular i others 
Iflshermen ' 

Sailing 

Steam 
& Motor 

Total 

England and i 
Wales . 
Scotland . 

N. Ireland 

Isle of Man . 
Ghannel Islands 

Total, 1027 . 

3,166 

3,278 

746 

59 

137 

4,643 

3,025. 

259 

83 

103 

7,699 

6,303 

1,005 

142 

240 

182,011 
87,997 
4,614 
873 j 
608 

7,134 

5,908 

542 

113 

233 

30,297 

21,596 

8041 

2.59 

267 

3,861 

3,926 

577 1 

79 

155 

7,376 

8,013 

15,389 

276,0031 

13,925 

53,228 i 

8,598 


1 Excluding Londonderry. 


Imports and Exports of fish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The imports represent fish of foreign^ taking or preparation, and 
are therefore not included in the table above giving fish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 


TOI.8 

Tons 

Tons 


Tims 

Tons 

Imports (fresh, cured, canned) 

188,000 

210,000 

222,000 

240,000 

242,000 

278,000 

Exports of United Kingdom pro- 
duce (fresh, cured, salted, canned) 

266,000 

407,000 

338,000 

364,000 

884, OQO 

885,000 

Ditto (cured or canned herrings only) 

217,000 

325,000 

236,000 

267,000 

274,000! 

279,000 

Re-exports (cured nr canned flsh of 
foreign and colonial origin) . 

13,000 

18,000 

15,000 , 

' 16,000. 

19,000 

24,000 


t Provisional figures. 


III. Mining and Metals. 


General summary of the mineral production of Great Britain and the 
Isle of Man in 1926 and 1927 ; — 



1920 

1027 

Description of Mineral 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 

Alum clay and shale . 
Arsenic (white) and arsenic 
soot . . . . . i 

; Barytes and Witherite . . i 

Dog ore 1 

Oalespar . . . , 

Chalk 

Chert, flint, *c, . ■ . f 

- W 

,1,666 
42,775 
8,588 
14,806 ! 
4,316,876 1 
119,162 1 

- • & 

t 

12,641 

85,468 

804,287 

84,879 

Tons 

0,160 

1,837 
40,868 
; 3,299 

17,510 
5,765,189 
109,697 

£ 

t 

14,25t 

83,295 

' ' + 

449,207 
! 33,934 


t Incltided In total value. 



Tons 


Totals 


t Inoltulecl in total return. 


The metals obtainable from the ores produced in 1927 were : — Copper, 
177 tons, value 10,823ii. ; iron, 3,861,980 tons, 14,612, 547^. ; lead, 15,525 
tons, 375,252Z, ; silver, 46,706 oz., 5,066Z, ; tin, 2,593 tons, 749,280Z. ; 
zinc, 976 tons, 27, 788Z, ; total valu6j|d|6, 680, 766Z. 

The total number of persons oBmillgi^em^oyed at all mines in Great 
Britain under the Coal and MetalliferouslnSlSSTRt^ Acts during 1927 
was 1,063,276. The number of mines at work waS 3,173 ; 824,866 persons 
(males) worked underground, and 207,761 males and 4,774 females above 
ground. The number employed at (jumTiee under the Quarries Act was 
81,692, of whom 61,747 (including 26 femules) worked inside the quanies, 
and 29, 946 outside. The number of qiiSirries at work was 6,403. 

Professor H. S. Jevona estimated the resources of British coal in 
1915, within 4,000 feet of the surface, ' > - ' ' ' 
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Chromite of iron . 

China clay . . . . 

China stone . . , 

Olay and .shale 
Coal . . 

Copper ore (dressed) . 
Copper precipitate 
Fireclay . . . • . 

Potters ■ clay . 

Fluorspar , . 

Gravel and sand . 

Gypsum ... 

Igneous rocks ... 
Iron ore and Ironstone 
Iron pyrites .... 
Lead ore (dressed). 
Limestone (other than chalk) 
Manganese ore 
Mica Olay .... 
Moulding and Pig-bed sand 
Ochre, umber, So, 

Oil shale . . . . 

Petroleum .... 
Salt (brl D e and rock) 

Canister and silica rock 
Sandstone .... 

Slate 

Sulphate of strontium . 

Tin ore (dressed) . 

Tungsten ore (dressed) . 

Zinc ore (dressed) . 


825,964 

47,709 

12,018,792 

126,278,521 

165 

128 

1,491,648 

184,526 

'36,883 

4,484,261 

465,102 

8,245,729 

4,094,386 

4,289 

19,076 

11,018,779 

128 

25,868 

621,031 

10,203 

1,969,795 

279 

1,716,467 

337,815 

2,984,184 

300,124 

380 

3,878 

19 

1,914 


1,237,262 
88,423 
1,498,302 
183,644,218 
1,244 
6,191 
907,096 
. ; 177, 714 
40,420 
S46,'668 
312,074 
3,222,481 
3,240,172 
3,82S 
295,918 
8,408,872 
2 3(16 
17,940 
137,709 

61M94 

t 

1,429,760 
208,506 
1,762,256 
2,372,767 
' t 

621,061 

407 

14,263 
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Coal raised in Great Britain, and coal, coke, and patent fuel exported :■ 



Coal raised | 

Goal, Coke, e 

itc., export, ed 

1 Bunkers for 


Tons 

Value 

Tons i 

I Value 

1 foreign trade i 

1923* 

270,001,000 

£ 

259,734,000 

84,497,000 

£ 

109,947,000 ! 

! Tolls 

18,158,000 

1924 

267,118,000 

251,665,000 

65.632,000 

78,311,000 1 

17,689,000 

1025 

243,176,231 

108,978,154 

64,089,000 

54,313,000 1 

! 10,440,000 

1920 

126,278,621 

123,383,578 

21,863,000 

20,500,000 1 

7,700,000 

1927 

251,232,336 

183,544,218 

54,300,000 

49,187,000 j 

16,841,000 


1 Not Inclmled in exports. 

2 Trade of Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland with the Irish Free State is included from 
St April, 1923, and the direct foreign trade of that State is excluded. 

In the year 1927, the coal available for consumption at home is e.stimate{l 
to have been 179,530,000 tons, some of the principal uses being: domestic 
coal (including miners’ coal), 40,000,000 tons; railways, for locomotive 
purposes, 13,580,000 tons; gas works, 16,970,000 tons; iron works, manu- 
facture of pig iron, 14,020,000 tons^; collieries (engine fuel), 14,650,000 
tons; electricity generating stations, 8,960,000 tons^; bunkers for ships 
engaged in coa.stwise trade, 1,180,000 tons ; general manufacturing purposes, 
etc., 70,270,000 tons. 

1 Provisional figures. 


Iron ore produced in and imported into the United Kingdom 



Iron ore 

produced 

1 Iron ore imported and retained 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

19231 

10,876,000 

3,686,000 

6,861,000 

I 8,860,000 

19241 

11,051,000 

3,413,000 

5,927,000 

1 6,669,000 

19251 

10,143,000 

2,919,000 

4,382,000 

4,774,000 

1926 1 

4,094,000 

1,247,000 1 

2,088,000 

2,147,000 

19271 

11,207,000 1 

8,240,000 1 

6,164,000 

5,441,000 


The exports of British iron ore are insignificant. Of the ore imported 
in 1927, 2,416,000 tons, valued at 2,398, OOOZ., came from Spain, and 
1,067,000 tons (1,041, OOOZ.) came from Algeria. Including ‘purple ore,’ the 
net quantity of iron ore available for the furnaces of Great Britain in 1927 
was 16,579,000 tons. 

Statisticsofblastfarnhcesinoperation:-- 

j in BIm? Ore Smelted Coal used i Ooke used 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

1923 203 16,369,000 7,441,000 1,702,000 8,646,000 725,000 

1924 182 16,880,000 7,307,000 1,375,000 8,609,000 485,000 

1925 151 14,811,000 6,262,000 886,000 7,466,000 468,000 

1926 68 1 6,716,000 2,458,000 282,000 2,966,000 277,000 

1927 168 16,967,000 7,293,000 1,093,000 8,404,000 272,000 


* December- 

The total production of pig-iron in 1928 was 6,611,800 tons. 
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The total output of steel in 1928 was 8,525,100 tons (9,097,100 
tons in 1927) ; the total number of works in operation in 1927 was 94 
with an average number of 298 open hearth furnaces. 

IV. "Watee Power. 

The available water-power resources of Great Britain are estimated to be 
900,000 of which 200,000 B.H.P. are developed (1922), 


Value of the imports and exports of merchandise '(excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transhipi)ed under bond) of the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 


Exports of 
Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


! 1,277,439,144 
I 1,320,715,190 
I 1,241,361,277 
' 1,218,341,150 
' 1,196,940,354 


800,966,837 139,970,143 

773,380,702 154,036,799 

653,046,909 125,494,968 


709,081,263 

723,427,455 


122,952,839 

120,352,491 


940,936,980 

927,417,501 

778,541,877 

832,034,102 

843,779,946 


1 Provisional figures. 


The value of goods imported .is generally taken to be that at the port 
and time of entry, including all incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and freight) 
up to the landing on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market value 
in this country is required and recorded in the returns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made by the importers, and is checked by the expert knowledge 
available in the Customs Department, with the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For exports, the value at the port of shipment (including the charges of 
delivering .-(he goods on board) is taken. Imports are entered as from the country 
whence the goods were consigned to the United Kingdom, which may, or may noti be 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are credited to the country 
of ultimate destination as declared by the exporters. 

Trade according to countries for the years 1927 and 1928 ; — 

„ ■ Exports of Merchandise consigned 

Value of Merchandise to Countries in first column 

Consigned from 

„ , , Countries in first r Pn™)™ ' 

Countries column British Produce LofoniaM^ce 


Foreign Countries : 
Europe and Colonies-— 
Russia 


Thous. £ Thous. £ Thous. £ Thous. £ Thotis; 

21,052 21,548 ' 4,609 ' 2,710 6,781 

15,896 18,387 8,284 8,601 644 

2,249 2,268 672 , 001 ' 181 


* Provision^ figures: 


. .. 
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Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to countries in first column 


Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in lirst 
column 


British Produce ooSfft-odic, 


Countries 


nlThous. £ Thous. £;ThouK. £'Thous. £ 
5 1,151 1,293 134 L 177 


Thous. £ Thoua. I 
6,001 5,7.00 

390 301 

25,259 22,04.0 

12,923 12,008 

373 551 

49,97.3 53,056 

8,101 5,791 

59,916 63,731 

44,506 42,915 

10,031 8,131 


Latvia . . . 

Lithuania . 

Sweden . . 

Norway . . . • 

Iceland .... 
Denmark and Faroe Lslands 
Poland . . . . 

Germany . ... 

Netherlands . 

Java .... 
Dutch Possessions in the 
Indian Seas . . 

Dutch West India Island.s 
Dutch Guiana 
Belgium .... 
Belgian Congo. 
Luxemhnrg . 

Prance 

Algeria .... 
Tunis . . . . 

French West Africa 
French Somaliland 
Madagascar . 

Syria .... 
French Indo-Ohina. 
French Pacifle Poss. 

St. Pierre and Miauelon 
French W. India Islands 


Portuguese West Africa 
Portuguese Bast Africa 
Portuguese Poss, in Indu 
pain . . . , 

Canary Islands 
Spanish North Africa 
Spanish West Africa 
Mly . . 

Ti'ipoll . . . . , 

Italian East Africa 


Provisional figures 
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FroyiBiioml 


Countries 

Value of Merobandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in. first 
column 

Exports of Merchatidise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Coionial Produce 

1927 

1928 > 

1927 

1928* 

1927 

1928> 

Mia— 



Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thoua. £ 

Thous, £ 

Thous. £ 

ihous. £ 

Abyssinia 



234 

351 

16 

20 

1 

1 

Arabia 



15 

36 

162 

171 

2 

1 

Iraq . 



1,099 

1,749 

3,680 

2,681 

142 

61 

Persia . 



9,46.3 

9,075 

2,244 

1,629 

170 

102 

Afghanistan 


2 

5 

14 

14 



Siam . 



323 

395 

2,036 

2,0 ;o 

22 

24 

China (exclusive of Hong 







Kong, Macao and 

Wei- 







hai-Wei) 



12,123 

11,978 

9,690 

15,718 

120 

185 

Japan (including Formosa. 

8,164 

8,737 

15,150 

14,639 

232 

265 

Korea . 


• 

1 

2 

96 

152 

1 

2 

America— 









United States of America 

200,186 

188,600 

45,437 

46,624 

21,435 

.22,112 

Philippine Is. and Q-uam 

2,858 

2,253 

1,200 

. 1,127 

18 

26 

Porto Rico 



36 

7 

116 

112 

5 

4 

Hawaii 




84 

127 

25 

23 

1 

1 

Cuba . 




6,608 

10,170 

2,099 

1,648 

76 

44 

Haytl . 




162 

165 

182 

335 

1 

8 

St. Domingo 



2,024 

2,650 

292 

285 

3 

: 1 

Mexico 




5,524 

■ 2,379 

2,200 

2,802 
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Guatemala 




70 

t>0 

434 

458 

8 

12 

Honduras (not British) 


1,333 


653 

186 

2 

• 2 

San Salvador 



47 

29 

376 

502 

4 

. 4' 

Nicaragua 




154 

97 

256 

250 

2 

8 

Costa Rica 




2,720 

3,238 

404 

395 

10 

8 

Colombia 




2,358 

2,817 

8,45S 

3.656 

39 

54 





67 

70 

403 

412 

22 

23 

Venezuela 




819 

319 

2,171 

2,165 

25 

85 

Bcuador 




246 

162 

427 

496 

8 

11 





1 8,224 

6,707 

2,088 1 

1,955 

75 

86 

Chile . 




7,482 

9,185 

5,183 1 

5.129 1 

228 

258 

Brazil . 




4,480 

4,691 

14,389 1 

16,031 1 

27V 

891 





4,631 

1 . 7,029 

2,862 

3,108 1 

! 66 

55 

Bolivia 




0,739 

7,248 

411 

499 

16 

14 

Argentine Republic 



' 76,490 

76.785 

26,992 

31,213 i 

610 

, 503. 

Paraguay 




103 

i 130 

112 

141 J 

2 

8 

Deep Sea Fisheries 



1,822 

! 1,371 

1 

1' 1 



















specified above) 


851,680 

832,725 

382,431 j 

895,868 j 

100,909 1 

97,884 ' 

Britieh Pcsseieiom : 





' 1 



In Europe ; 



: 48,247 

46,144 

3,6,200 j 

35,186 j 

9,366 

9,689 




8,427 

8,548 

8,424 

1 8,615 : 

' 1,027 

1,03.0. 





■ 21 

59 

791 1 

: 746 

70 





. 52 

70 

1,192 , 

1,161 

177 


Cyprus 




■ 837 ! 

890 

, 875 1 

410 

1 


In Africa ; 




















57 

399 

, 317 

846 1 

IS 

18 

Sierra Leone 


060 

m 

866 

861 

!)0 

J.,' gy » 

Gold Coast * Togoland . 

8,227 

2,809 

5AS7 

4,677 


., , , 596 

Nigeria. & rameroons 

7,522 

7,649 

8,881 

8,943 

69.) 

950 

St. Helena and Ascension . 

42 

29> 

61~ 

69.... 

. -16 



il 


the BRITISH empire;— GREAT BRITAIN 


Consigned ftom — - - - 

, Countries in first ^ Foreign and 

column British Froauce 1 colonial Produce 


IB. i Thoiis. JJ Thous. £ Thous. £ 


South A.frica : . m Oil 

Protect, of S.W. Africa . , 15 540 

Cape of Good Hope* . 1|>092 16,^ 

Natal . r . ■ ■ ’ 2 

Orange Free State . ■ . 

Transvaal . • • _ 

Basutoland . • • - ,gy 

Rhodesia (North) . • 1'® 1 

Rhodesia (South) . . 1-868 

Bechnanaland Prot. . 

Swaziland . ■ ■ 

East Africa : Qfifl 

Tauga-iviha Territory . 971 

Zanzibar and Pemba . 7^® g igg 

Kenya Colony. . • 

Uganda Prot eetorate . 403 , 

Nyasaland Protectorate . 1.2,42 1.144 

Somali! and. Protectorate . ^^4 « 

Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan . 4,907 

Mauritius 6 Dependencies 3,742 8,812 

SeychelleB •, " 

Aden 'and Dependencies . 306 8^9 

Palestine . . . . 1.593 1.308 

British In(iia . . • 65,840 64,491 

Straits SettlemenM . . 16,577 io.8 

Federated Malay States . 5,029 |2&1 

Ceylon and Dependencies . 16,642 

MtUh North Borneo . 385 313 

Kfo.,- • : : m “ 

MrSif"-' . . . S2,« «,«. 

Territory of Papua . , 74 ao , 

New Zealand . . 46,549 4,,3i5 

Nauru and British Samoa 94 

O^herPaeifloIsl’nds(British) 8 157 

^inldi"®' . . • 65,162 57,110 

Soundland* Labrador 2.248 2.098 

Bermudas “ „„ 

Bahamas . • t ■ k arm 

British West India Islands 4,471 6,808 

British Honduras . , , 

British Guiana ... 326 1,058 

Falkland Islands . . ' '13 

Total, British Possessions 
(including those not oik 

. specified above) , . 866,661 364.216 


19,008 19,297 

47 72 

802 468 



39,081 723,427 • 120,363 120,852 
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Imports and exports for 1927 and 1928 (Great Britain and Northern 
land) (latter year provisional) ; — 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Ex ports 


Domestic 

Exports 


Import Values O.I.P. 
Export Values F.O.B. 


1,000 £ 
97,637 
9,186 
109,249 
16,034 
173,879) 
108,102] 


2,9S5 

1,670 

142 

83,509 

8,405 


5,607 

4,822 

16,543 

42,665 

80,707 

03,928 


Total, Glass II. 


Ill, Manufactured Articles — 
Coke and Manufactured Fuel 
Earthenware, Glass, &c. 


8,067 3,671 ■ 

18,012 13,076 
69,838 66,802 , 
19,862 16,874' ;• 
3,829 9,188 , 

11,878 11,62') 


Iron and Steel Manufactures . 
Non-Perrous Metals & Manufactures 
Catlory, Hard ware,lmplements,ifec. 
Electrical Goods and Apparatus . 

Machinery 

Manufactures of Wood and Timber 
Cotton Tams and; Manufactures . 
Woollen, w;orsted Tarn? & Manuf. 


Gold and silver bullion and specie ; — 


192S 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

■ £ , ^ ! 

43.986.6.55 
35,791,664 
41,460,892 
38,547,498 
32,404,512 

47.808.055 

57,434,365 

49,419,607 

49,674,766 

27,128,223 

29,060,010 

60,623,701 

£ 

9,611,055 

13,931,746 

10,612,568 

11,198,113 

7,173,051 

10,200,223 


I. Food, Brink, and Tohaceo— 
Grain and Plour .... 

Peeding-Stuffs for Animals . 
Meat ...... 

Animals Living for Pood 
Other Pood & Drink, Non-dutiable 
. „ „ ,, Dutiable 

Tobacco 

Total, Class I. 

II. Fau! Materials, ete.~ 

Mining, &C,, Products: Coal . 

„ „ „ : Other 

Iron Ore and Scrap . 

Non-Ferrous Ores and Scrap . 
Wood and Timber , . . 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 
Wool, and Woollen Bags 
Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils . 
Other Textile Materials . 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Pats, Gums, &c. 
Hides and Skins, Undressed . 

Par cr-making Materials . 

Rubber . 

Miscellaneous . 
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Import Values C.I F. 

Total 

Imports 

Dome.atic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports . 

Export Values F.O. B. 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 


1,000 ^ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000£ 

Silk and Silk Manufactures . 

16,181 

14,466 

2,427 

2,406 

1,740 

1,426 

Manuf. ; Other Textile Materials . 

15,785 

16,613 

27,06] 

29,464 



Apparel 

18,659 

19,606 

25,826 

20,183 


1,378 

1,021 

Giiemioals, Drugs, Dye.s, A Golonrs 

15,602 

15,368 

23,403 

25,414 

1,012 

Oils, Fats, Resins, Manufactures . 

38,620 

37,822 

9,16! 

8,9.50 

1,927 

2,092 


Iieather and Manufactures 

16,760 

19,507 

8,34^ 

9,370 


Paper and Cardboard , , , . 

16,430 

17,270 

9,132 

9,293 

321 

842 

Vehicles (inc. Ships & Aircraft) 

12,131 

9,565 

36,414 

46,965 

1,021 

Rubber Manufactures . . • 

2,592 

8,349 

3,298 

3,445 


4,010 

Miscellaneous Articles . 

30,320 

81,750 

3.6,439 

37,990 

4,0.51 

Total, Class III. . 

322,413 

318,016 

663,914 

578,629 

25,046 j 

26,039 

IV. A'aimaU not for Food 

V, Parcel Post . . 

2,653 

3,009 

3,065 

9,127 

14,639 

1,995 

18,303 

160 

280 

Total . . . 

l,218,34ljl,198,940 

709,081 

. 728,427 

122,953 

120,352 


The principal articles of food and drink, and tobacco, imported and 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom for the years 1926-1928 
are as follows ^ 


I 

1 


Wheat . . T: 

Wheat meal and flour 
Maize ..... 
Barley . . . . 

Oats , . . . . 

Eice . . . . 

Butter . . . 

Margarine . 

Cheese . , , . 

Bggg (in shell) . Thous. 
Cofee and chicory . T 

Cocoa, raw , . 

Prefarations of cocoa, &c. 
Tea .' . . . . 

Beef (fresh & refrigerated) 
Mutton and lamb (fresh 
and refrigerated) . 

Bacon and hams . . 

Potatoes . . . 

Apples . . ' .■ 

Oranges 
Bananas . 

Currants, dried . 

Raisins .... 
Sugar (raw and roflnod) . 


. Thous. :!^rf. ,, 

„ Std. Brls. 
. . Thous. lbs. 

1 Provisional figures. 


8 For consumption as beverage. 
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In 1928 the United Kingdom imported about 52,787)000 cwt. of wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 50,791,000 cwt. from foreign 
countries. The great wheat sources wore 

United States . . 23,662,000 cwt. j Australia . . . 10,233,000 cwt. 
Canada. . . . 41,006,000 ,, British East Indies 1,548,000 ,, 
Argentina . . . 24,399,000 „ I 

Wheat flour imported 1928, 8,927,000 cwt., of which 1,914,000 came 
from the United States, 4,880,000 from Canada, and 981,000 from Australia. 

The total value of goods transhipped under bond was : 1922, 13,521,202Z. ; 
1923, 20,071, 668Z. ; 1924, 24,588,870Z. ; 1925, 28,845,0852. ; 1926, 30,011,7362. ; 
1927, 33,305,7822. (These amounts are not included above in the accounts of 
imports and exports.) 

Shipping and Ifavigfation. 

Vessels registered as belonging to the United Kingdom ^ (including the 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands) at the end of each year : — 


Eishing vessels registered and number of fishermen employed : — 


Ulng steam and motor Total Regular and 

^ ocoasionai 

list or in e» 

Net tons No. Net tons No. Net tons employed t 

47,052 7,943 269,286 17,482 806,287 67,791 

43,946 7.869 261,568 16,964 295,509 06,535 

40,185 7,836 247,038 16,885 287,168 65,013 

86,445 7,918 244,039 15,878 280,484 63,068 

33,477' 8,018 ' 242,526 15, -889 270,003 01,821 


t Excluding Londonderry. 


8 See table on page 50. 


The total number of vessels on the registers at ports in the British 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1925 was 36,117 vessels of 
14,667,085 tons (sailing, 16,510 vessels of 1,414,268 tons-; steam, 16,072 of 
12,664,477 tons; and motor, 5,535 of 588,340 tons); in 1926, 36,122 
vessels of 14,621,561 tons net (sailing, 1^,312 vessels of 1,408,365 tons; 
steam, 14,800 vessels of 12,458,270 tons; -xuotbr, 6,010 vessels pf 754,906 
tons) ; and in 1927, 86,060 vessels of 14,6851, 046( tons net. (nailing, 14, 978- 
vessels of 1,380,413 tons ; steam, 14,666 vess^lt ^™s ; motor 

6,517 vessels of 905, 637'tons)._ * 

1 As from April 1, 1923, tlie figures do noblueludetthossiJby’tKe Irish Eree State. 



Sailing Vessels 

Steam and Motor 
Ve.ssels 

Total 


of year 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 


1928 

5,962 

550,723 

12,437 

11,160,343 

18,399 

11,711,066 


1924 

5,842 

521,987 

12,513 

11,194,448 

18,355 

11,716,435 

. 

1925 

6,785 

519,821 

12,491 

11,463,257 

18,276 

11,983,078 


1926 

5,678 

516,999 

12,432 

11,389,529 

18,110 

11,906,528 


1927 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

17,981 

11,853,329 
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Vessels (excluding war vessels) built in the United Kingdom^ (including 
vessels built for foreigners) : — 


Year 1 

Sailing 

Steam and motor 

Total 

No. I 

Net -I 
1 Tons ! 

No.- 

Net 

Tons 

No.. . 

Net 

Tons 

1923 

273 

20,509 

332 

332,135 

606 

408,704 

1924 1 

240 

24,305 

620 

852,439 

800 

870,744 

1926 1 


86,763 

481 

042,708 

810 

079,401 

, 1026 ! 

1 203 

21,156 

304 

375,143 1 

.507 

390,298 

1927 

221 

1 

20,995 

547 

740,473 

768 

. ", '1 

701,408 


The gross tonnage of mercbaut ships launched was : in 1924, 1,440,000 ; 
1925, 1,079,000; 1926, 638,000; 1927, 1,250,384 ; 1928, 1,443,341. The 
total world output for 1927 was 728 vessels of 2,237,506 tons (gross), and 
for 1928 was 830 vessels of 2,661,405 tons (§ross). 

Shipping under construction in the United Kingdom on December 31, 
1927, was 1,242,794 tons. 

The total productive capacity of the shipbuilding yards in the United 
Kingdom is estimated to ho about 3,000,000 tons. 

Total shipping of the United Kingdom ^ engaged in the home and foreign 
trade (excluding fishing) : — 


Years 

Sailing Vessels 

1 Steam and Motor Vessels 

Total 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

Number 

Tons (Net) | 

Persons 

employed 

Number 

j Tons (Net) 

Persons 
employed i 

1924 

1925 
1926*' 
1927* 

786 - 
656 

99 

155 

1 74,552 1 

03,654 
82,202 
38,020f 

2,294 

2,034 

515 

660 

6,656 i 
6.470 1 

4,617 ! 

6,001 j 

j 10,880,560 
' 11,136,091 
. 11,050,300 
ia,620,S90t i 

282,023 

23,5,198 

229,173 

288,376 

10,955,112 

11,250,345 

11,082,502 

18, 658,41 Of 


• Excluding vessels of under 100 tons (not ascertained), 
f Gross tonnage. 


In 1826, 0 -f 229,688 men employed, 164,869 were British, 18,376 were 
foreigners, and 56,444 were Lascars ; and in 1927, of 237,036 men employed, 
19,042 were foreigners and 56,113 wore Lascars. 

Total net tonnage of sailing, steam and motor vessels, including their 
repeated voyages, that entered and cleared, with cargoes and in ballast, at 
ports in the United Kingdom •‘r — 


Year 

j Entered 1 

1 Cleared ■ | 

Toi,al 


Britisn 

Foreign 

1 Total 

British 

Foreign 

TOi^l 

British 1 

Foreignj 


1923 

1924 , 

1925 i 
1920 1 
1927 

l.OOOtns. 
61,. 393 
52.271 
52,021 
53,270 1 
65,886 1 

l.OOOtns. 
38,970 , 
34,785 
31,997 1 
29,008 
34,608 1 

[l.OOOtns.i 
1 90,363 
i 87,067 1 
1 84,018 
82,278 1 
00,442 1 

l.OOOtns.! 
51,904 
65;894 ■ 
62,839 
6?, 427 
66,801 

l.OOOtns. 

88,632 

35,886 

82,451 

29,181 

84.996 

IlOQOtns,' 

'90,526 

88,780 

85,290 

82,608 

91,297 

l.OOOtns. 1 
103,29 7 ' 
105,066 1 
104,8.60 
106,697 
112,136 

l,000tns.i 

77,602 

70,171 

64;4# 

68.i«e 

1 69,608 

l.OOOtns. 

180,899 

ir5',bft6 

169,808 

164,886 

181,789 


1 As froin>pril 1, 1938, the figures do not include those for the Irish Free State. 
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With cargoeiS only. 


Veor 

1 Entered 

j Gleared 

1 Total 


British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1 British 

Foreign j . Total 

19231 
1924 
1926 1 

1926 

1927 

l.OOOtns, 
83,970 
36,856 
37,974 , 
43,523 1 
: 40,422 

IjOOOtns. 

18,013 

18,614 

17,538 

20,658 

20,168 

l,000tns. 
61,092 
55,870 
55.611 
eijisi 
00,590 1 

l,000tns. 

42,189 

41,732 

41,407 

33,868 

42,363 

l.OOOtns. 
28,562 
! 23,567 
20,905 
13,094 
21,137 

l,000tns. 
70,691 
65,299 1 
62,312 
46,962 
63,500 

ll.OOOlns. 

I 75,218 
78,688 
79,381 1 
77,391 
82,785 

|i,000tns.|l,000tns. 

46,565 121,783 

1 42,081 120,669 

! 38,442 117,823 

33,752 1 111,143 
41,305 124,090 


1 The entrances with cargoes from the Irish Free State in the last nine montlis of 1933 
amounted to 2,157,082 tons, and, the clearances thereto were 2,771,213 tons. These llgures 
are included in the table. 

The total net tonnage of entrances at porta of the United Kingdom with 
cargoes during 1928 was (50,336,721 ; tota,l clearances were 61,448,551 net 
tons. 

Of the foreign tonnage (20,116,564 tons) entered with cargoes at British 
ports in 1928. 


U.S. America had 3,210,2621 France . 
Norway . , „ 2,528,493 | Denmark 

Holland . . ,, 2,749,401 I Belgium 

Germany . . ,, 2,030,302 i Spain . 

Sweden . . ,, 1,681.296 1 Japan . 


had 2,144,225 
„ 1,585,791 

„ 1,277,530 
„ 705,8.33 

478,410 


Greece . 
Italy . . 

Finland , 
Portugal 


. had 


414,875 

340,445 

371,173 

68,748 


Total ammZs, with cargo and in ballast, 1927 : foreign trade, 114,761,000 
tons 5 coastwise, 50,667,000 tons. Total rfcparZtim : foreign trade, 
116,098,000 tons; coastwise, 50,316,000 tons. 

The total net tonnage of yesselsthat entered and left the Port of London 
with cargoes and in ballast was 52,576,756 tons in 1927. 

Internal Communications. 

I. Railways and Tramways. 

Under the Railways Act, 1921, the railways of Great Britain are grouped, 
as from January 1, 1923, into four systems, namely : London, Midland and 
cotcish (7,464 miles); London and North-Eastern (6,464 miles); Great 
Western (8,766 miles) ; Southern (2,129 miles) ; total, 19,822 miles of route. 

The following table gives the latest railway statistics available for Great 
Britain 


Year 

Length 
j of road i 
1 open at 
end of 
year 

Paid up 
Capital 
i(including 

1 nominal 
additions) 

Number of 
Passengers 
originating 
(excluding 
season, 
ticket 
holders) 1 

Weight of 1 
goods and 
mineral i 
traffic 
originat- 
ing 

Kailway * 
Busin 

Gross 

receipts. 

Ancillary 

losses 

Bxpendl. 
bure ’ 


Miles 1 

Million 

Millions 

Million 

■ Million 

1 Million 



£ 


tons 

£ ... „ 

H. 

1924 . 

20,829 

1,161-4 

1,286-2 

835-5 

221-9 • 

iS2-9» 

1925 . 

20,392 

1,177-4 ’ 

1,282-0 

.sid-.o 

2X7-7 

! 181-0 

1920 . 

20,896 

, 1,175'^ 



•188-3 

1 let'-i 

1927 . 

. 2O,40O 

1,191-1 

,l,l74t , J 


219-4 . 

' 176-9 


1 The equivalent number of ' annual l!lckwtS‘‘r«ifq'eSdtttitt^ season ^clcet holders hi 1925 

was 861,239,- ip. 1926 whs 788,169, .in- 1927 ;was'798,87ft,!.:to'd..in'-;K>2?xWfS 784(560, . 

2 The gross receipts itova.-ra.il.viay Marking net. 

receipts 17,872,098J.; in 1927, 200,8(48,8211. 

* Tlie ekpenditure on railway itorklog'wtl8TO!l^.*l&lJpio«4h;.ml09S, 134,lfi6,0fi0h 
The numoer of passengei's carried in 1928 , ■. 
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Tramways,— In 1927 there were in Great Britain 2,554 rnilea of tram- 
ways and li^ht railways open for public traffic. T. he paid-up capital amounted 
to 101,173,000/., gross receipts 26,916,000/., working expenses 22,128,000/., 
and net receipts 4,788,000/. The total number of passengers carried in 1927 
Was 4,460,299,000. 

II.— Canals and NAViaATioNs. 

The total length of canals in the United Kingdom in 1905 was 4,673 
miles, of which 3,641 miles were in England and Wale.s, 184 in Scotland, 
and 848 in Ireland. _ 

The total tonnages originating on the principal canals ^ in Great Britain 
in 1927 were ; Railway-owned canals, 1,987,799 tons ; other than railway, 
owned, 13,185,072 tons, including Birmingham, 4,094,480 tons, Grand 
Junction, 1,406,907 tons, Leeds and Liverpool, 1,803,549 tons, and Bridge- 
water, 1,273,978 tons, Aire and Oalder, 2,456,402 tons. Tonnage carried 
on the River Thames (above Tcddington) was 357,652. 

* BxeludiDg Manchester Ship Canal. 

Manchester, fourth port in the United Kingdom, was opened to maritime traffic in 
1894 by tlie construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, which is 35J miles in length, 
30 ft. in depth to Stanlow Oil Dock, thence to Manchester it is 28 ft. deep. The bottom 
width of the canal is not less than 120 ft, except for J mile near Latchford, where it is 
90 ft. The maximum width of the locks is 66 ft., with the exception of the entrance 
look, which is 80 feet wide. The canal is in direct communication with all the principal 
railway systems and harge canals of the Kingdom. The total paid-up capital of the 
Company at December 81, 1928, was 19,618,2201. The gross revenue of the canal in 1928, 
includiirg the Bridgewater department and the railways, amounted to 2,092,8731., and 
the net revenue, including miscellaneous receipts, to 879,6441. The trarRc receipts In 
1928 amounted to 1,617,0181. The merchandise traffic paying toll in 1928 amounted to 
0,266,895 tons. 

III. —Post, Telegraphs, anb Telephones. 

(Great Britain and Northern Ireland)., 

Number of Post Offices, 21,798, besides about 50,000 road and pillar 
letter boxes ; staff employed January 1929, 228,598 persons (176,038 males, 
53,660 females). 

Letters, Ac. , delivered : — 


■■■ 

1926-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 


Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Letters, Postcards, Printed Papers and News- 
• papers . . * » 

6,060 

6,800 

0,200 

Parcels dealt with , . , ... . , 

146 

142 

1.6S 

Telegrams (forwarded over Post Office wires) . ' 

66 : 

62 

61 


The number and value of money orders (including Cash on Delivery 
Trade Charge Orders) issued in 1927-28 were : Inland Orders, 12,827,000, 
amount 70,934,000/.; imperial 'aud. Foreign (ittcludiag those issued abroad 
for payment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 2,980,000,. amount 
9,761,000/. } total, 15,807,000, amount 80,686,000/. These figures include 
telegraph orders as follows : inland 699,000, amount :^7510, 000/. ; Imperial 
and Foreign (including those issiied abroad .for payment in this country), 
57,000, amount 739,000/. 
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Postal orders issued : — ■ 


Year 
ended 
March 31 

Number I 

Value 

Year 
ended 
March 31 

Number 

1 : Value 

1923 

: 100,805,000 

& 

35,745,000 

1926 

123,340,000 

"■ ' £ 

41,685,000 

1924 

j 109,399,000 

37,920,000 

1927 

135,255,000 

41,723,000 

1925 

116,098,000 

40,035,000 

1928 

136,483,000 

44,814,000 


TKe telegraphs were transferred to the State on February 5, 1870. On 
March 31, 1928, the mileage of Post Office wires used for telegraph purposes 
was 298,361 miles. The total mileage of Post Office wires, Telegraph, 
Telephone, and spare wires, was 7,528,641 miles. Of this total, 1,216,697 
miles were aerial, 6,288,870 underground, and 23,074 submarine. 

The total number of telegraph offices open on March 81, 1927 (including railway 
stations, etc., wtiich transact public telegraph business), was 12,781. On February 1, 1929, 
there were 19 Post Office wireless stations in operation, and several ‘stand by’ stations 
for emergency purposes. The Marconi Company work certain stations under licence. 

All telephone exchanges deal with trunk telephone business, but on March 31, 192S, 
there were 19 exchanges which dealt wit h trunk work only. On that date there were 14,982 
trunk circuits containing 890,2L6:mile8 of wire ; the number of calls during the year was 
108,400,000. The London local exchange system had 118 exchanges, 5,224 Call Offices 
(including 887 kiosks), 2,235,586 miles of working wire, and 678,822 telephones. The 
Provincial locaL exchange system had 4,180 exchanges, 18,830 Call Offices (including 
3,800 kioslcs), 3,184,667 miles of working wire, and 1,052,869 telephones. The approximate 
number ot effective originated calls in 1927-28 was 1,173 millions (469 millions in London), 
for private wires, the rentals in 1927-28 amounted to 471,0001, 

The income and expenditure of the Post Office as shown in the 
Oommercial Accounts was as follows ; — 


Net postal surplus . 


Total telegraph income 
Expenditure 


Net telegraph deficit 


Net telephone surplus 
Net suriiUii, 


1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

£ 

40,687,593 » 
33,171.327 ‘ 

£, 

40,056, 109> 
38,202,7745 

£i 

42,997,893 > 
84,164 1075 

7,416,266 

6,853,335 

8,843,786 

5,162 076 
0,461,289 

6,063,771 
6,402 888 

6,010,947 

6,891,770 

1,299,214 1 

1,349,112 

1.3-0,829 

' 16,163,206 
15i012,876 i 

i 17,488.221 
17,204,846 

18,874,816 

18,767,425 

650,880 

^8i376>' 

■ • .-lOT^iSOl 

6,~667,"882 -j 

. 6, -787,598 

' ' 7!,57i0.34S 
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Money and Credit. 

Value of money issued from the Royal Mint and of imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin : — 


Year j 

1 Gold 

1 

Silver 1 

i Bronze 

j British Gold Coin 

( British Silver Coin 


Money • 
issued 

Money I 
issued 

Money 

issued 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported 

[Exported 


^ I 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£■ 

£ 

1923 

nil j 

3,276,2001 

36,285 

4,752 

7,205.602 

652,637 

9,770 

1924 

nil 

2,269,2641 

39,115 

243,009 

6, 603, .50.51 
10,281,672 

222,089' 

17,900 

1925 

3,518,000 

2,894,8641] 

34,355 

8,326,848: 

341,122i 

96,700 

1926 

nil 

2,22.5,1141 

i 72,825 

6, 681, £14) 

4,705,612 

385,548 

69,520 

1927 

.nil 

1,738,688 

2 

284,555 

3,035,876 

6,072,046 

405,981) 

29,413 

1928 

a 

2 

11,780,836 

8,301,671 

245,431 

' 75,650 


1 BxcludhiR coins placed in Currency Note Redemption Account. 
• Not available. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Scotland have royal charters, and the former lends motioy to the Govern- 
ment. Statistics of the Bank of England for the end of December for five 
years:—, 



Issue Department j 


Banking Department 


Year 

1 Notes i 
issued 

Securities 

Gold 

1 Coin and 
Bullion 

Capital 1 
and 1 
‘ Rest' ,1 

Deposits : 
1 end 
jPost Bills 

1 

Securities 

Notes in 
the ‘Re- 
serve ' 1 

Coin in 
the ‘Be- 
serve’ 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 i 

£1,000 i 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1924 

146,486 

19,760 

126,736 

17,896 

174,297 

121,790 

,167,368 

18,190 

1,824 

1926 

162,514 

19,750 

142,764 

17,898 

169,046 

17,783 

1,792 

1926 

169,606 

19,750 

149,856 

17,933 

142,977 

130,826 

128,027 

28,821 

32,607 

1,262 

1927 

171,218 

19,760 

161,468 

17,936 

138,539 1 

940 

1928 

413,784 

260,000 

163,784 

17,936 

119,972. 

112,083 

1 26,541 

283 


Bank clearings, 1927, 41,650,541,000?. ; 1928, 44,204,729,000?. 


Post Offles Savings Bank , — Statistics for 1926 and 1927 : — 




1927 




.»“»i 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

Total 

Accounts open at Dec. ,81 — , 
Active . ’ . ' 

Dormant* ' . 

Amount.-- 

Eeceived , . 

Interest Credited , 

Paid .... 
Doe to Depositors at , 
Dec. 81 ... 1 

Average Amonntdue to each 1 
Depositor in Active Aco’nts | 

O,«20,0»2 

7,094,263 

■ 

73,828.840 
, 6,808,888 
77,088,899 

1 266,426,608 

28?. 14«. 8d. i 

468,878 

809,748 

/ £ 
2,198,038 
284,41.6 
2,471,022 

9,868,148 

2H.8*.lld!i 

301,901 

880,429 

£ ; 
1,137,712 
229,483 , 
1,929,477 ! 

9,865,194 1 
,80? 17«.6d,| 

9,9815,871 

7,874,480 

„ 

; 75,663,585 
6,772,2,86 
81,440,298 

284,649,940 

28?. 8s. 7ii. ' 

10,427,64(3 

7,269,161 

£ 

73,877,216 

(3,807,728 

82,617,916 

283, 668, 417 

1 27i. 2s. »d. 


1 .fccpuntsjfflth balunca^i, of less than II.’, have been dormant fojr hve years or 
more, ■ , , ■ ' ' ' • ' » » , > 
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The amount due to depositors on January 3, 1929, was approximately 
288,600,000Z. 

The receipts and payments include purchases and sales of Government 
Stock for depositors, hut the amount shown as due to depositors is exclusive 
of such stock held by depositors. The latter amounted to 184,662,661^. 
at the end of 1926, and 188,648,600Z. at the end of 1927. 

Trustee Savings BanJc.—The number of depositors in these banks in 1924 
was 2,295,536, and the amounts due to them were: in the General or 
Government Departments, 82,285,0442. Cash, and 30,896,6272. (face value) 
Stock ; in the Special Investment Departments, -2. a, money invested other- 
wise than with the National Debt Commissioners, 24,703,3472. Cash, and 
33,4202. (face value) Stock ; total Cash, 106,988,3912. ; total face value of 
Stock, 80,928,9472. In 1913, the number of depositors was 1,912,820 ; the 
total Cash due to depositors, 68,548,0002., „and the face value of Stock, 
2,795,0002. 

Money, Weights, and Measures., 

The sovereign weighs 123 '274 grains, or 7 ‘9881 grammes, ‘916 (or eleven- 
twelfths) fine, and consequently it contains 1 13 '001 grains or 7 ’3224 grammes 
of fine gold. The shilling weighs 87 ’27 grains or 5 ’6552 grammes, and down 
to 1920 was ’925 (or thirty-seven-fortieths) fine, thus containing 80 '727 grains 
or 6 ’231 grammes of fine silver, but under the Coinage Act, 1920, the fine- 
ness was reduced to ’600 (one- half). Bronze coins consist of a mixture of 
copper, tin, and zinc. The penny weighs 145 ’83 grains, or 9 '46 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 40 shillings ; 
bronze up to 1242., but farthings only up to 6c2. Bank of England notes are 
legal tender in England and Wales, except at the Bank itself (3 and 4 Will. 
4, cap. 98). The 12. and 10s. Treasury Notes issued since the outbreak of 
the War are also legal tender. Under the Gold Standard Act, 1926, the issue 
of gold coin is suspended but bullion may be purchased at the price of 
32. 17s, 10^42 per ounce troy of gold of the fineness prescribed for gold coin 
by the Coinage Act, 1870. The note circulation at February 29, 1928, was : 
currency notes and certificates, 287,480,1312. ; Bank of England notes, 
135,849,4602.; total, 422, 8’29, 6912. The net circulation of Bank Notes (ex- 
clusive of Notes set aside on account of Currency Note redemption, included 
in previous total) was 79,099,4602, The total of Currency Notes and 
certificates excluding Notes called in hut not cancelled was 286,220,8002. 
The amount of currency in June, 1914, was estimated at 128,000,0002. in 
circulation, and 75,000,0002. in banks ; total, 203,000,0002. In December, 
1919, the amount was estimated at 393,000,0002. in circulation, and 
191,000,0002. in banks; total, 684;,000,0002. The silver circulation at the 
end of 1920 was estimated at ahottfc 60,000,0002. 

Standard units are : of length the standard gard, of weight the standard 
P4 iw«c 2 of 7,000 grains (the pound troy having 6,760 ^ains), of capacity the 
standard gallon containing 10 pounds avoirdupois of distilled water at 62° F,, 
the barometer at 80 inches. On these units all other legal weights and 
measures are based. 
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I ITOUTHEEISr IRllAlirB. j 

I Constitution. 

ji Unbek the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish 

Free State. (Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13 Geo. Y. Ch. 2, 
ii Session 2), a separate parliament and executive government were estab- 

[• lished for Northern Ireland, which comprises the parliamentary counties oi‘ 

; Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrorie, and the 

' parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. Tlie Parliament con- 

sists of a vSenate of 2 ex-officio and 24 elected persons and a Hou.se of 
l! Commons of 52 elected members. An allowance for expenses is made in the 

Ii case of those members of both Houses who are not in receipt of salaries as 

|i members of the Government dr as officers of Parliament, amounting to 

i; (a) two guineas a day to members of the Senate for attendance at meetings 

of the Senate or committees, and to {&) 200A a year to members of the 
House of Commons. The Parliament has power to legislate for its own area 
! except in regard to (1) matters of Imperial concern (the Crown, making of 

peace or war, military, naval, and air forces, treaties, titles of honour, 

^ treason, naturalisation, domicile, external trade, submarine cables, wireless * 

i telegraphy, aerial navigation, lighthouses, etc., coinage, etc., trade marks, 

' etc.), and (2) certain matters ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament (postal 

! service. Post Office and Trustee savings hanks, designs for stamps, regis- 

tration of deeds, land purchase). The executive power is vested in the 
Governor on behalf of His Majesty the King ; ho holds office for six years 
1 and is advised by ministers responsible to Parliament. Senators hold 

1 office for a fixed term of years: the House of Commons is to continue for 

; five years, unless sooner dissolved. The qualifications for membership of 

the Parliament are similar to those for membership of the Imperial House ' 

of Commons, but power is given to the Northern Ireland Parliament to 
alter such quaUfieation.s after Juno 1924. Northern Ireland continues to 
return IS members to the Imperial House of Commons. In case of a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses they are to have a joint sitting and 
decide the g;ue8tion at issue by an absolute majority. 

The legislative and administrative powers relating to Railways, Fisheries, 

, and the Contagious Diseases of Animals were, under the Ireland (Confirmation 
j| of Agreement) Act, 1925, transferred to, and became, as from April 1, 1926, 

t powers of the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland. 

Ii The Northern Irish Parliament mot for the first time in June, 1921, At If 

1 1 the election in April, 1925, there were returned 32 Unionists, 10 Nationalists, 

J ; 4 Independent Unionists, 3 Labour, 2 Republicans and 1 Farmer. 

; I Governor . — The Duke of Aberoorn, appointed for a term of 6 years from 

I December 8, 1922 ; the appointment was extended on March 23, 1928 for a 

futher term of 6 years from December 8, 1928. Salary, 8,OOOZ, ])or year, 

I payable from Imperial Revenues (2, 000(. being recoverable from Northern 

. Ireland Revenues), 

The Ministry is composed as follows: — 

Prime J/mwicr.—Rt. Hon. Viscount Gmiga'uon (salary, 3) 200Z,). 

Finance, — Rt. Hon. H. M. PoZZoefc (salary, 2,G00i!.). ; 

Eome Affairs. — Rt. Hon. Sir R. Dawson Paies (salary, 2, OOOi.). 

Labour,^ — Rt. lion. J. M. -iindrews (salary, 2, OOOi.), I 

Education. — Rt. Hon, Viscount C%ariemo«.i (salary, 2,000?,). I 
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Agriculture. — Rt. Hon. SirE. M.. ArcMale^ Bart, (salary, 2,0001.]. 

Commerce. — -Rt, Hon. J, Milne Barhour. 

The usual channel of communication between the Government of Northern 
Ireland and the Imperial Government is the Home Office. 

Local Government. 

In the two chief cities, Belfast and Londonderry, local administration is 
vested in Corporations, who are responsible for roads, public health, rating, 
housing, lighting, etc. 

In each of the six counties there is a County Council responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and other public works, collection of 
rates, supervision of the an'angements for dealing with tuberculosis and 
special diseases ; also of lunatic asylums, county infirmaries and county 
fever hospitals. 

The counties are divided into thirty- two rural districts, in each of which 
is a Rural District Council, which is the sanitary authority for the district, 
and is also responsible for such matters as provision of labourers’ cottages, 
burial grounds, etc. Urban District Councils to the number of thirty-two 
have been established in the majority of the towns in Northern Ireland, 

The administi’ation of poor relief and dispensary medical relief is vested 
in Boards of Guardians, which, in the majority of cases, are the Rural District 
Councils, but in a few oases their area extends over two Rural Districts. 

Area and Population. 


A census of Northern Ireland was taken on April 18, 1926. The area 
and population of the country at that date were as follows ; — 


Counties and County 
Borouglis. 

Area in 
statute acres 
(exclusive of 
water). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Antrim 

Armagh ...... 

Belfast C. B. . . 

Down 

Fermanagh . . . . . i 

Londonderry Go. . ... 

Londonderry C. B. 

Tyrone ■ . 

702,856 

812,773 

14,707 

608,861 

420,211 

512,404 

2,199 

779,363 

92,596 
63,609 
195,539 
101,202 
80,102 i 
47,119 ' 
20,786 
67,136 

99,047 

66,461 

219,612 

108,026 

27,882 

47,416 

24,374 

66,656 

191,643 

110,070 

416,161 

209,228 

67,984 

94,534 

45,159 

132,792 

Northern Ireland . . | 

3,863,754 

608,088 

648,478 

l,256i661 


The i>rovisional estimated population of Northern Ireland at June 80, 
1928, was 1,248,000. 

The following statement shows the numbers of marriages, births and 
deaths registered in Northern Ireland in each of the four years 1924, 1925, 
1926, and 1927:— 


Year 

■ Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Tear 

Man-iages 

Births 

Deaths 

1924 

1 7,614 

28,490 

20,299 

1926 

7,^28 

' 28,162 

' 18,827 

1925 

7,082 

27,686 

19,784 

1927 

- 7,175 j 

26,676 

18,216 
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Eeligion. [ 

The religious professions in Northern Ireland, as recorded at the census ' 
of 1926, were : Roman Catholics, 420,428 ; Presbyterians, 393,374 ; Protestant 
Episcopalians, 338,724 ; Methodists, 49,554 ; Other professions, 54,481 ; 

Total, 1,266,561. 

Education. 

The following are the latest available statistics for the Academic year 
1927-28:- 

Universiiy: The Queen’s University of Belfast (founded in 1849 as a 
College of the Queen’s University of Ireland, and reconstituted as an 
independent University in 1909), 118 Professors and Lecturers, and 1,225 
students in 1927. Secondary Education: 11 schools with 9,913 pupils. - 

Technical Instruction : hQ technical schools and 83 other centres with 
approximately 24,000 students. Elementary Education: 1,948 public 
elementary schools with 201,688 pupils on rolls. 

Justice. 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, a Supreme Court of i 

Judicature of Northern Ireland has been established, consisting of the Court 
of Appeal in Northern Ireland and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lies direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
House of Lords. 

The Police Force consists of [a) the Royal Ulster Constabulary, with a 
statutory maximum strength of 3,000 ; and (b) the Special Constabulary, a 
part-time force. 

Pinauce. 

The bulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the Imperial authorities, who make certain deductions and remit the balance 
to the Northern Irish Exchetpuer. The exact share of the latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation is determined by the Joint Exchequer Board, a 
special body consisting of one representative of the Imperial Treasury, one of 
the Northern Irish Ti’easury, and a chairman appointed by the .King. The 
deductions made by the Treasury represent a contribution towards Imperial 
liabilities and expenditure, and the net cost to the Imperial Exchequer of 
Northern Irish services ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament. The cost of 
these ‘ reserved ’ services, together with tlie Imperial contribution, represents 
about 40 per cent, of the total expenditure of Northeru Ireland while the ! 

remaining 60 per cent, represents the cost of administration in the Province, 
including education, old age and blind persons’ pensions, health and un- 
employment insurance, police, prisons, public works, agricultural develop- 
ment, commercial services, finance, etc. The Northern Irish Parliament has 
independent powers of taxation, except as regards customs duties, excise 
duties on articles manufactured and produced, excess profits dtity, corpora- 
tion profits tax, any tax on profits or , a general tax on capital, or any tax 
substantially the same in character as any of these duties or taxes. It has 
no power to impose, charge or collect income tax, including super tax, but 
it can grant relief from these taxes to individuals resident and domiciled in 
Northern Ireland. The Northern Government also raises money, as required, 
by means of Ulster Savings Certificates and Treasury Bills, for the purpose 
of meeting temporary deficiencies, of revenue and for advances to the Un- 
employment Fund. _ In October, 1926, a Government Loans Fund was 
established from which loans are made to local authorities and others for 
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public utility services. This; has been financed by issues amounting to 
3, 100,0002. Ulster Loans 44 % Stock, 1945-^1975. 

The revenue accruing to the Northern Irish Excheq^uer and the expenditure 
for four years was as follows : — ' 



I' ' 1 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-201 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue. .... 

12.726,000 I 

1], 173, 000 

11,024,000 

10,8-12,000 

Expenditure . , . 

12,676,000 

11,137,000 

10,775,000 

10,842,000 


Agriculture . — The 
1928 was as follows - 


1 Bstiinated. 

Production. 

under crops in Northern Ireland in 1927 and 


Wheat ... 
Oats .... 
Barley and Bere 
Eye .... 
Beans and Peas 


Total Corn Crops . 


1927 

1928 

Acres. - 
5,062 
309,680 
1,543 
647 
1,111 

Acres, 

4,874 

807,103 

2,032 

598 

1,002 

318,892 

315,009 




Crops. 


Potatoes .... 
Turnips .... 
Mangels and Beet 

Root. . . . . 

Cabbage .... 
Other Green Crops . 

Total Green Crops 


Flax 

Fruit 

Hay. 


Total under Crops 


1927 


1,186 

2,028 

1,974 


200,663 

26,834 

8,633 

468,403 


1,022,016 


1,406 

2 , 202 . 

2,172 


37,247 

8,844 

448,329 


1,013,877 


The yield in 1927 was (in tons) : oats, 276,758 ; potatoes, 1,057,010 ; 
turnips, 709,218 ; flax, 4,988 ; hay, 945,236. 

The livestock in 1928 was; cattle, 737,866 ; sheep, 624,608 ; pigs, 
229,126 ; goats, 51,443 ; horses used in agriculture, 87,205 ; unbroken 
horse.s, 6,684 ; mules and jennets, 252 ; asses, 8,473. 

There were 102,446 agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in area in 
1927, in the hands of 100,671 separate occupiers. 

llining . — The mineral output in 1927 and 1926 for Northern Ireland 
was : — 



1926 

1927 


1926 

1927 

Bauxite, Iron Ore and 
Lignite . . . 

Chalk , . . . . 

Olay .... . . 
Fireclay . . . . 

Flint . # . • . 

Gravel and Sand . . 

Tons. 

11,989 

141,186 

125,003 

5,000 

1 846 

Tons. 

11,030 

228,648 

147,635 

6,000 

922 

29,377 

Gypsum ... . 

Granite :. . . ■ 

Igneous Rock . • 
Limefstone . . . 
Rock Salt . . , . 

Sandstone . > . . 

Tons. 

89 

116,778 
329,337 ■ 
57, 766- 
0,093 
189,976 

Tons. 

Ill 

104,614 

320,039 

82,162 

7,147 

166,656 


The number of persons employed, inclusive of those employed at coal 
mines, was: 1925,2,776; 1926,2,268 ; 1927, 2, '348. 
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Manufmtiires.’^Th.Q two principal industries are linen and ship- 
building, both centred in Belfast. The former provides employment for 
approximately 110,000 persons, excluding those engaged in growing the fibre ; 
1,000,000 spindles, and 40,000 looms. The value of linens exported from 
the United Eingdom during 1927 was 9,800,7981., practically the whole of 
which came from Northern Ireland. The Belfast shipyards employ 
approximately 20,000 persons, and possess an output capacity exceeding 
250,000 tons a year. Other important manufactures are ropes and twines, 
tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, biscuits, spirits, hosiery and underwear. 

National Insurance. Pensions. 

Schemes of compulsory insurance on similar lines to those in force in 
Great Britain are in operation in Northern Ireland, and make provision for 
benefits during sickness and unemployment, and for pensions to persons 
over 66 years of age and to widows and orphans. 

A general outline of the provisions of these schemes is set out in the 
paragraph dealing with ‘National Insurance’ in Great Britain. Arrange- 
ments are in force under which insured persons may move between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland without loss of benefit. The number of 
persons in Northern Ireland insured under the various schemes is approxi- 
mately : Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions, 323,000 ; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, 249,000. 

Non-contributory Pensions . — Old Age Pensions (non-oontrifcutory) and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions are granted to individuals wdio are not eligible for 
Contributory Pensions provided they have reached the age of 70 (50 in case 
of Blind Persons), and comply with certain conditions as regards British 
nationality and residence in the U.K. 

The number of persona in Northern Ireland in receipt of non-contributory 
Pensions is approximately 42,000. 

Communications. 

The total railway mileage of Northern Ireland amounts to 765 miles. 
The area is also well served by inland waterways, and possesses 180 miles of 
canals. Total length of roads is 12,971 miles ; road budget for year ending 
March 31. 1926, was 1,286,126Z. 


ISLE OF MAW.' 

The Isle of Man is administered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, two Deem- 
sters, the Attorney-General, two members appointed by the Governor, and four 
members elected by the House of Keys, total 11 members, including the 
Governor ; and the House of Keys, a representative assembly of 24 members 
chosen on adult suffrage with six months residence for 5 years by the 6 
‘sheadings’ or local sub-divisions, and the 4 municipalities. ’Women have 
the franchise as well as men. Number of voters 1926-27, 37,748. The 
island is not bound by Acts: of the Imperial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in them. 

Lieut.-QovernoT.—Biv Claude H. A. Hill, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The principal towns are Douglas (population in 1924, 20,326), Ramsey 
(4,160), Peel (2,463), Castletown (1,880). Births (1925), 761 ; deaths, 787. 
i Area and population, see p. 11. 
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In 1925"26 there were 43 elementary schools, 40 being provided schools. 
The enrolled pupils numbered 5,800, and the average attendance 5,066. 
The gross expenditure of the Education Authority on elementary education 
for the year 1925-26, amounted to 66,4342. There are 2 secondary schools 
(835 registered pupils), and 9 evening classes (300 registered pupils). The 
gross expenditure on higher education for 1925-26 was 23,0182. In 1925 
the police force numbered 65 ; in the year 1924 there were 998 persons 
convicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from Customs. In 1926-26 the revenue 
amounted to 298,4842.; and expenditure to 273,2612., of which 10,0002. 
was paid to the Imperial Exchequer as contribution from the Customs 
revenue. Public debt (1926) 65,6672. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes, and grasses. The total area of the island, 
excluding water, is 140,986 acres; the total area of arable land in 1926 
was 62,420 acres and of permanent grass, 18,621 acres. The total acreage 
under corn crops in 1926 was 18,168 acres, including 17,449 under oats, 
176 under wheat, and 451 under barley or here. There were also 6,060 acres 
under turnips and swedes, 1,899 under potatoes, and 34,302 under clover, 
sainfoin and grasses under rotation. The number of agricultural holdings 
in 1926 was 1,411. The live stock in 1926 consisted of 3,819 horses; 
18,734 cattle; 89,717 sheep; and 2,642 pigs. Total value of minerals 
raised in 1923, 47,4962. Persons employed in mining numbered 414. In 
1924 there were belonging to the Isle of Man 70 fishing boats of an aggregate 
tonnage of 660 net tons. 

The registered shipping (1926) comprised 13 sailing vessels (586 net 
tons) and 34 steamers (8,450 net tons) and 24 motor vessels (440 net tons) ; 
total tonnage 9,476 net tons. The tonnage of vessels arrived at ports of 
the island in 1926 was 965,348 net tons (878,967 tons coastwise), and 
departed 932,921 net tons (874,873 tons coastwise). The railways have a 
length of 46J miles, and there are 26 miles of electric railway. 


CHANNEL ISLAITDS.' 

The Channel Islands are administered according to their own laws and 
customs. Jersey has a separate legal existence ; it is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Crown, and a Bailifi' also appointed by 
I the Crown. The Lieutenant-Governor has a veto on certain forms of legisla- 

tion, He and the Crown officers may address the States but not vote. The 
qualification for a vote is the possession of a minimum value of 802. real 
or 1202, personal property. The Royal Court consists of a tribunal of first 
instance and an appeal court. The States for deliberation and legislation 
consist of 12 Jurats, 12 rectors, 12 constables (who are the mayors of the 
parishes), 17 deputies, and 2 Crown, officers, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark 
are under one Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey and Alderney have a govern- 
ment of their own, and Sark is a dependency of Guernsey and under its 
jurisdiction. On May 10, 1905, a law was pas ed for the Island of Guernsey 
requiring the approval of the Lieut. -Governor and of the Royal Court of 
the Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupation of 
=( immovable in-operty by aliens or alien oompanies, registration and liability 

to local rates, &c., being also provided for. ' The Channel Islands are not 
bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament nnless specially named in them, 

1 Area and population, see p, 11. 
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Births: 1927 {—Jersey, 809; Guernsey, 761 ; deaths {—Jersey, 733; 
Guernsey, 572. 

LieibtRnant-GrOveTnoT o/ tTersi??/.— Major-General the Hon. Sir Francis 
Bingham, K.O.M.G., K.O.B. Appointed May 25, 1924. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey, dse . — Major-General the Lord Sachville, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. Appointed July, 1925. 

Finance . — Jersey (financial year ended 31st January, 1928): revenue, 
238,800^. ; expenditure, 246,501Z. ; public debt, 782, 200^. ; 1927 : revenue, 
242,3067 ; expenditure, 252, 4457 Guernsey, &c. (1927) : revenue, 294,1977 ; 
expenditure, 273,1537 ; public debt (1927), 772,1447 _ , 

The total area of agricultural holdings and outside land in Cruernsey 
(19271 was 9262 acres. m „ 

Jersey exports, 1926, 1,448,8927 ; 94,382 tons. Imports, 1926, 2,703,6867 ; 
128,622 tons. 

The imports from Guernsey into the United Kingdom in 192/ were 
granite, 195,591 tons ; tomatoes, 24,609 tons; potatoes, 531 tons ; fruit, 
1,364 tons ; flowers, 3,217 tons. 

Guernsey registered shipping (1927), 4,538 tons. 

Books of Eeference concerning Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. OypioiAL Pttjbmoations, 

The annual and other publications of the various Public Departments, and the 
Reports, *0., of Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees. [These may be 
obtained fram H.M. Stationery Office.] 

2. NoN-OppioiAii Publications. 

Annual Register. A Review of Public Events. London, (first issue 1759.) 

AberaonviayXhQxA.), The Basic Industries of Great Britain. London, 1927. 

Anton (Sir w. R.), Law and Custom of the Constitution. Vol.I.,4th ed., vol. II, 3rd. ed. 
London, 1907-9. 

Baedelcer (K.), Great Britain ; Handbook for Travellers. Leipzig, 1927. 

3agehot(W.), The English Constitution. London, 1913. 

Brasaey’* Naval and Shipping Annual. 

Buchan (J,), Editor : Great Britain (Nations of To-day Series). London, 1923. 

Cahen (L.), L’Angleterre an xixe sifeole ; son dvolution politique. Paris, 1924. 

Oassel’s History of the British People. 7 vols. London, 1925. 

Cecil (Lord R.) and Clayton (H. J.), Our National Church. London, 1913. 

Clapham (J, H.), An Economic History of Modern Britain (1820-50). Cambridge, 1926, 

Clarke (J. J.), The Local Government of the United Kingdom. London, 1921. 

Courtney (L.), The ’Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. London, 1901. 

Ouna»«£’/ia»i(W,),TheGrowthofEnglishHistoryandCommero6. 4th Ed. London, 1904. 

bsmangeon (A,), Gdographie Universelle. Tome I. Lea lies Britaimiques. Paris, 
1927. ’ 

Dicey (A. V.), Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. 8th ed. 
London, 1915.— Lectures on Law and Public Opinion in England. London, 1914. 

Dowell (Stephen), A History of Taxation, and Taxes in England. 4 vols. London, 1888. 

Kgerton (H. B.), A Short History of British Colonial Policy. London, 1 897.— Federation 
and Unions within the British Empire. Oxford, 1911.— British Foreign Policy in Europe. 
London, 1917. 

Engli.«h and Empire Digest (Laws of the Empire. Vol. I. London, 1919. 

FWc(B:. B.), English Public Finance from the Revolution of 1683. New York, 1920, 

Forteseve (Hon. J. ’W.), Histoly of the British Army, 10 vols. London, 1910-20. 

Qreen { J. B.), History of the English People. 4 vols. London. 1877-80.— The Making of 
England. Now ed. London, 1897. 

GrettonCR. H.), A Modern History of the English People. London, 1912. -The Ki«g’.s 
Government. London, 1913.— The Stoglish Middle Class. London, 1918. 

Griffith (E. S.). The Modern Development of City Government in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. London, 1927. 

Halivy (B ), A History of the English People in 1815. London, 1924. 

Sertilet (Sir E.), Treaties of Commerce and Navigation, &c. , between Great Britain and 
Foreign Countries, London, 
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JSTtgijfs (H.), The Financial System of the United Kingdom. London, 1914. 

Ilbert (Sir C. P.), Legislative Methods and Forms. Oxford, I 901 .--Parliamerit, its 
History, Constitution, and Practice, London, 1911. 

iMSre(W. B, ), England (The Modern World Series). London, 1926, 

Inaes (A. D.), A History of England and the British Binvire 4 vols. London, 1914. 
Jackman (W. T.), The Development of Transportation in Modern England, 0am bridge, 
1916. 

Jane (F. T.), Fighting Ships. Naval Annual. London. 

Low (Sidney), The Governance of England, Now EdiHou. London, 1914. 

Lowell (A. L.), The Government of England, 2 vols. London and New York. New 
Edition, 1912. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies [a series of volumes, with 
Introduction on the Origin and Growth of the Engli,sh Colonies and of their System of 
Governme'it, by H. E. Bgerton]. London. 

Marriott (Sir J. A. R ), Mechanism of the Modern State. Oxford, 1927, 

Masterman (0. F. G.), How England is governed. London, 1921. 

May (Thomas Brskine), I'reati.se on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. New Edition. 3 vols., London, 1912. 

Meech (T. 0.), A History of Great Britain and Ireland from 1900 to 1926. London, 
1927. 

Mothersole (J.), The Isles of Scilly. 2nd edition. 1914. 

MtwrAead (F.), The Blue Guides : (1) England, (2) London. London. 

Ofiaeial Year-Book of the Church of England. Annual, London. 

Oxford Survey of the Britisli Empire. Yol. I. The British Isles and Mediterranean 
Territories. London. 1914. 

Puffe (W.), Editor, Victoria History of the Counties of England. London.— Commerce 
and Industry (1815 to 1914). London, 1919. 

Perris {Or. H.), The Iridu.strial History of Modern England. London, 1914. 

Porter lO. E.). Progress of the Nation. [New Edition by P. W. Hirst.] : London, 1912. 
Rogers (J. E. Thorold), Industrial and Commercial History of England. London, 1892 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages. London, 1890.— History of Agriculture and Prices. 
Oxford, 1902. 

Ross's Parliamentary Record. Annual. London. 

Seeley (Sir J. R.), The Expansion of England. London, 1883.— The Growth of British 
Policy. 2vola. London, 1895. 

Siegfried (A,), L’Aiigletcrre d'Anjourd’hui : son Evolution econoiaique et politique. 
Paris, 1921. Also English translation by H. H. Hemming. London, 1926. 

Smart (W.), Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. Vol, 1,, 1801-20; Vol. II., 
1821-30. London. 

Traill (H. D.), Social England. 6volSi London, 1893-1896. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), History of England. London, 1926. 

Webb (S. and B.), History of Trade Unionism, ((lontains Bibliography.] New edition. 
London, 1920.— Engl i si > Local Government from the Revolution, to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. London, 1908. 

WhiteiA B ),Tti6 Making of the English Constitution, 449-1485. 2nded London, 1926 
Williamson (J. A. ), A Short History of Bi itish Expansion. London. 1922. 

Willoughby (W. P. Hi W. W.), and Lindsay (8. McG.), The Systems of Financial 
Administration of Great Britain. New York, 1918. 

WingMd-Slratford IE.), The History of British Civilization. 2 vols. London, 1928. 
Wright (R. S.) and Sobhouse (H.), Outline of Local Government and Local Taxation in 
England and Wales. 4th ed. London. 1914. 

SOOTUAND. 

Blue Guides. Scotland. London, 1927. 

Brown (P. Hnme). History of Scotland to the Present Time. New Edition. Cambridge 
University Press, P'll —Surveys Of S> ottiMi History. Glasgow, 1920. 

Cro-il; (.sir H.), A Century of Scottish History. 2 vol.s. Edinburgh, 1901. 

MU (N,), The Story 01 ilie Scottish Church from the Earliest Tin es. Glasgow, 1919. 
irermafiAi (W R.), Historical Geo^'rapby of Scotland. L'Uidon, 191.3. 

Jlficfaiy (dilneaa), (Btiitor), Coun’y Histories of Scotlnnd Edinburgh, r ^ 

MackinnoH (J.) Soei il and Indi strial History of ScotlaT>d(to the Union). London, 1920. 
— The Const itniional History of Scotland to the Reformation. London, 1924, 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. Scotland. 8th ed. London, ^ 

Nobthebn Irblamd. - ^ 

Ulster Tear Book. Belfast, 1926. ■ , 

Barker (B,), Ireland in the last Fifty Years (IBCe-lFlS) 2nd ed,;’.London, 1919. 
Brown (8. J.), A Guide to Books on Ireland. DubUn^ 1920. 
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Carter (li. R.X Belfast and the Province Of Ulster Year Book. Belfast. 

(l>. A.)/flconomio History of Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 

Ireland. London, 1928. 

Dunlop (R.), Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 1922. 

OoodGl. W.), Ulster and Ireland, Dublin, 1919. ' , 

Haydm (M.), and Moonan (G. A.), A Short History of the Irish People Loudon, 192i. 
JivM (B. 1, History of Ireland and Her People to the Clo.se of the Tudor Period. 
London, 1927. 

Lechy (Vf. B. H.), History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. London, 1K92. 
MaeUeill (J. G. Swift), The Constitutional and Parliamentary History of Ireland till 
the Union. Dublin, 1918. 

Jlfom*«(W. O’O.), Ireland, 1494-1905. Eeviseded. Cambridge, 1910. 
ilfurray’s Handbooks for Travellers. Ireland. 8th ed. London, 1912. 

Murray (Alice B.), History of the Commercial and Financial Relations between 
England and Ireland. London, 1907. 

O’Brien (G.), The Eoonomle History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, Dublin, 
19l8.~The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. Dublin, 1919. — ^I'he 
Economic History of Ireland fi-om the Union to the Famine. London, 1921. 

0’Co«»or(Sir J.), History of Ireland. 1789-1924. London, 1925. 

Queheit (Sir A. S.), The Constitution of Northern Ireland. London, 1928 
Riordan (B. J.), Modern Irish Trade and Industry. London, 1921. 

Russell (T. W.), Ireland and the Empire, 1800-1900. London, 1901. 

Wales. 

Bibliotheca Celtica : 1914-18. Aberystwith, 1924. 

Borrow (G.), Wild Wales: its People, Language, and Scenery. New od. London, 1901. 
Sdioards(0. M.), Wales. (In Story of the Nations Series.] London, 1901.— A Short 
History of Wales. London, 1920. 

John (B. T.),. Wales.: its Politics and Economics. Cardiff, 1919. 

Jones (E. J.), Some Contributions to the Econohiic Historj’ of Wales. London, 1927. 
Jlfurraw'sHandbooksforTravellers. North Wales, 5tii ed. — South Wales. 4th ed. London. 
Rhys (J. ) and Jones (D. Brynmor), The Welsh People. London, 1923. 

Stone (Q.), Wales. Her Origins, Struggles, and Later History, Institutions and 
Manners. London, 1915. 

Wales (Blue Guides). London, 1922. 

TFtUiams (W. L.), The Making of Modem Wales. London, 1919. 

Isle or Man and the Channel Islands. 

Statistical A.bstract for the Isle of Man. Annual. Douglas 
Black’s Guide to the Isle of Man.— Guide to the Channel Islands. 

PrOMn's Guide to the Isle of Man. Douglas. 

MUott (B. B,), Jersey— An Isle of Bomance. London, 192S. 

Foofd (E.), The Channel I.siands. London, 1924. 

Herberi (A.), The Isle of Man. London, 1926, 

Moore (A. W.), History ot the Isle of Man. 2 vols. London. 

(W.) The Isle of Man. (The D'ttle Guides.) London, 1925. 

Report of the Departmental Committee on the Constitution, &c., of the Isle of Man. 
(Cd. 5950.) Loudon, 1911. 

Wimhush (H, B.) and Carey (Edith F.), The Channel Islands (painted and described). 
London, 1904. 


INDIA, THE DOMINIONS, COLONIES, PEOTECTOBATES, 
AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BEITISH EMPIEE. 

In the following pages the varions sections of the British Empire outside 
Gfc, Britain and Northern Ireland are arranged in alphabetical order under 
the divisions of the world to which they belong 1. Europe ; 2. A-sia ; 
3. Africa; 4. America ; 5. Australasia and Oceania. 

The term ‘ Dominion ’ is u.sed officially as a convenient abbreviation of 
the complete designation ‘self-governing Dominion.’ The Donimions are 
Australia, Canada, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and Soutli 
Africa. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as ‘autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
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affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations,’ The 
Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of this equality of 
status, the Governor-General of a Dominion ‘is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majost3^ 
the King in Great Britain,’ and that ‘it is the right of the Government of 
each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs.’ 
The Conference also recognised certain treaty-making rights as appertaining 
to the Dominions. 

The term ‘ Colony’ is an abbreviation of the official designation ‘ Colony 
not possessing jresponsible Government,’ and includes all such Colonies 
whether or not they possess an elective Legislature, , but does not include 
Broteetorates or Protected States. The term ‘Crown Colonies ’ is properly 
applicable only to those Colonies in which the Crown retains control of 
legislation. 

Under the recent Peace Treaties certain ex-German and ox- Turkish terri- 
tories are administered by parts of the British Emigre under mandates 
approved by the League ofNationa. These territoriesinclude Samoa, NewGuinea, 
Iraq, Palestine, and parts of the former German Colonies in Africa. 

Up to, July, 1925, all sections of the British Empire outside of Great 
Britain and Ireland were dealt with by the Colonial Office. In that 
month a new Secretaryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created, 
and as a result the Dominions Office was set. up, to take over from the 
Colonial Office business connected witli the self-governing Dominions, the 
self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the South African terri- 
tories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland), including 
business relating to the Imperial Conference, 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administrative work of the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories other than those for which 
the Dominions Office is responsible. It contains seven Departments — the 
West Indian, Far Eastern, Ceylon and Mauritius, East African, Tanganyika 
and Somaliland, Nigeria, Gold Coast and Mediterranean — dealing with the 
affairs of various groups of Dependencies ; a Middle Eastern Division, which 
was established in March, 1921, to conduct business relating to Iraq, 
Palestine, Aden, and Ai-ab areas under British influence ; and a General 
Department, which is concerned with correspondence of a general and 
miscellaneous ohai’acter including questions of promotion, postal, telegraph, 
and copyright matters, international conventions and commercial treaties, 
Letters Patent and Commissions, etc. 


EUROPE. 

THE lEISH EEEE STATE (SAOESTAT EIEEAHH). 

An Act was passed in 1920 under which separate Parliaments were set up 
for “Southern Ireland” (26 counties) and “Northern Ireland” (6 counties). 
The Ulster Unionists accepted this- scheme, and the Northern Parliament 
\ was duly elected on May 24, 1921, and opened by the King in person in the 

following June. The rest of Ireland, however, having proclaimed a Republic 
in January 1919 refused to work the Act. In December 1921 a treaty was 
signed with the British Government which was embodied in the Irish Free 
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State (Agreemtot) Act, 1922. The Treaty contains the following provisions 
r among others : — 

I Ireland to have the same constitutional status ‘in the community of 

; nations known as the British Empire ’ as the Self-Governing Dominions, aiid 

f to be called the Irish Free State. 

i Its position in relation to the Imperial Tarliament and Government to be 

i that of the Dominion of Canada, and the representative of the crown in 

Ireland to he appointed in like manner as the Governor-General of Canada. 

' The Irish Free State to undertake its own coastal defence, the defence by 

f sea of Great Britain and Ireland being undertaken by the Imperial forces: 

H these provisions to be reviewed at the expiration of five years. The Free 

I State to afford, in time of ‘war or strained relations ’ with other powers, such 

I harbour and other facilities as the British Government may require. The 

establishments of the Irish defence force not to exceed such proportion to 
the British military establishment as the population of Ireland bears to the 
I population of Great Britain. 

i Tlie ports of Great Britain and of Ireland to be freely open to the ships 

of * the other country ’ on payment of the customary dues. 

By the Treaty ‘Northern Ireland’ was given the option of continuing 
its separate existence under the Act of 1920, subject to the award of a 
‘Boundary Commission.’ On December 3, 1925, the British Government 
and the two Irish Governments signed an agreement by the tenns of which 
j the partition of 1920 continues in force as determined in that Act, the 

i Boundary Commissions being discharged from the duty of d elivering an Award. 

, By the same agreement the provisions of the Treaty relating to a Council 

« of Ireland and that stipulating the liability of the Irish Free State for a share 

^ of the National Debt of the United Kingdom were cancollecl. 

Constitution. 


Under the Treaty a Provisional Government was constituted on January 
16, 1922, to carry on for a period of twelve months. In September 1922 
the Provisional Parliament met as a Constituent Assembly to adopt a 
Constitution for the Irish Free State. This was passed on October 25, and 
duly enacted by the Imperial Parliament on December 4 (see the Irish Free 
State Constitution Act, 1922 [Session 2], 18 Geo. V. ch. 1). On December 6, 
1922, the Constitution came into effect by Royal Proclamation. 

The Constitution declares the Irish Free State to he a co-equal member of 
the Community of Nations forming the British Commonwealth, and that 
‘ all powers of Government, and all authority, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, in Ireland are derived from the people of Ireland.’ Every pensou 
domiciled within the area of the Free State on December 6, 1922, who was 
born in Ireland, or either of whose parents was boim in Ireland, or who had been 
ordinaj'ily resident within the area of the Free State for at least seven years, 
automatically became a citizen of the new State unless he or she elected not 
to accept such citizenship. The Irish language is declared to be the national 
language, but English is equally recop;nized as an official language. Liberty 
of person and the dwelling of the citizen are inviolable. There is to be no 
endowment of any religion. Freedom of religious opinion and the right 
of association are guaranteed. Elementary education is free. 

The Legi.slaturo, known as the Oireachtas, consists of the King, a Chamber 
of Deputies (Ddil Eireann), and a Senate (Scanad Eireann). There must be 
at least one Session each year. Provision is made for payment of members, 
Legislative authority in' respect of money bills is reserved to the Chamhor 
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alone, but the Senate may make recommendations. Every bill (other than 
a money bill) initiated in and passed by the Chamber of Deputies is sent to 
the Senate, and if amended , there the Chamber shall consider the amend- 
ments. An elaborate machinery of procedure is established by the Consti- 
tution Act, 1928, to prevent the exercise of a veto by the Senate or a 
protracted deadlock between the Senate and the Chamber. 

The Kepresentative of the Crown signifies the King’s assent to bills 
passed or deemed to have been passed by both Houses of the Oireachtas. 
He cannot signify or withhold such assent, or reserve a bill for the signifi- 
cation of the King’s pleasure save upon the adviee of the Executive Council. 

Two articles, namely Articles 47 and 48, containing respectively pro- 
visions relating to a Referendum of the people and the initiation of proposals 
for legislation by the people have been removed from the Constitution. 

Amendments of the Constitution may be made within eight years from 
the^ date of the coming into operation of the Constitution by ordinary 
legislation passed for the purpose. An extension of that time is at present 
under consideration by the Oireachtas. 

All members of the Oireachtas must take the prescribed oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution. 

Citizens of 21 years of age or over, without distinction of sex, who comply 
with the prevailing electoral laws, can vote for members of Dail Bireann ; 
each voter has only one vote, and voting is by secret ballot. 

Every citizen of 21 years of age or over, not otherwise disqualified, is 
eligible for election to Dail Eireann. Election is upon principles of Pro- 
portional Representation, The number of Deputies is fixed on a popular 
basis, and is at present 153. Bach of the Universities existing in the year 
1922 (the year in which the Constitution was enacted) is entitled to elect 
three Deputies. The General Election is to be held on the same day 
throughout the country, and Dail Eireann, unless the Oireachtas is sooner 
dissolved, continues for “six years or such shorter period as may be fixed by 
legislation.” 

The Senate consists of 60 members. The first Senate . consisted of 30 
members elected by Dail Eireann, and 30 nominated by the President of the 
Executive Council. Of the latter, 15 hold office for ]2 years and 15 hold 
office for 6 years. In 1924 an election was held to elect 19 members in 
accordance with Artie’es 32 and 84 of the Constitution. 

Considerable changes were made in the year 1928 in the Articles of the 
Constitution relating to election to and membership of the Senate. To be 
eligible for membership a citizen must be at least 80 years of age and olegible 
for election to Dail Eireann. The members must be citizens who ‘have 
done honour to the nation by reason of useful public service’ or who repre- 
sent important a.specta of the nation’s life. The term of office of a member 
of Seanad Eireann is normally nine years. Que-third of the members retire 
every three years, and their places are filled by an election ‘at which the 
electors are the members of Dail Eireann and the metnhers of Seanad Eireann 
voting together on principles of proportional representation.’^ A panel of 
candidates is prepared bf-fore each election in the manner prescribed by law. 

A person may not be a member of both Hoitses, : « 

The executive consists of a Council of not more than twelve nor less than 
five rainisters. They must be members of the Ddil and responsible to it, 
and must include the Pre-sident and Yice- President of tite Council, and the 
Minister for Finance. The President is nominated by the Ddil. He nominates 
the Vice-President and other members of the Council, but the latter must be 
approved by the Dail. .Every minister may speak in the Senate. 
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Tlie Chairman of the Bail receives a salary of 1,700Z. a year ; the Deputy- 
Chairman 1,OOOZ. ; memherajexeeptministers and oSicials, 30Z. a month, and 
free first-class railway facilities between Dublin and their constituencies. 
Ministers receive a salary of 1,700Z. a year, and the President a salary of 
2,500Z. a year. 

The representative of the King is the Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann). 

The Free State Parliament met for the first time, as such, on December 6, 
1922. General Elections took place subsequently in August 1923, June 
1927, and September 1927. The state of the parties in October 1927 was: 
Gumann na nGaedhael (Government), 61 ; Feanna Fail, 57 ; Labour, 13 ; 
Farmers, 6 ; Independent, 13 ; FTational League, 2 ; Total, 152. The Ceann 
Comhairle (Speaker) is not required by law to vacate his seat at a General 
Election. 

Governor~General. — James MacNeill, appointed December 6, 1927. 
Salary, lO.OOOZ. 

The Executive Council is as follows (October 1927) 

President.— lA&m T. MaeOosgair CWilliam T, Cosgrave). 

Vice-President^ Minister • /or Ftwinee and Minister for Posts and 
Telegraphs.— de Blaghd (Ernest Blythe). 

Minister for Defence. — Deasmhumhan MacGearailt (Desmond Fitzgerald), 

Minister for Industry and Commerce and Minister for External Affairs . — 
Padraig MaoGiollagain '(Pa.tn(ik MoGilligan). 

Minister for Educaiion, — Sean O’Suilleabhain ( J. Marcus O'SuUimn). 

Minister for Agriculture. — ^Padraig O hOgain (Patrick Hogan). 

Minister for Local Government and Public Health. — Risteard Ua 
Maolohatha (Richard ifwZcaA?/). 

Minister for Lands and Fisheries. —’Sioni'a. 0 Loinsigh (Finian Lynch). 

The usual channel of communication with the British Government ia 
the Dominions Office and the Department of External Affairs. 

Local Government. 

The Irish Free State is divided into 27 administrative Counties and 4 
County Boroughs, and for each of these areas a Council is elected triennially 
by the Local Government electors. Each County Borough is an administra- 
tive County of itself. The area of the counties and the number of members 
vary considerably, e.g, Oarlow' County 221,485 statute acres and 26 members, 
and Cork County 1,841,036 statute acres and 68 members. The smaller area 
of the Rural District in the County ceased to be an administrative unit after 
the passing of the Local Government Act, 1925. 

By this Act also a new classification of roads is introduced, and they will 
be distinguished in future as ‘main,' ‘county,’ and ‘urban' roads. Main 
roads will be declared by the Central Authority, and will be under the direct 
control of the County Councils, charges for construction, repair, and main- 
tenance being spread equally over the whole county. County roads are 
roads in rural portions which are not main roads, and urban roads are roads 
in urban areas not main roads. This classification of roads, together with 
the power to r>rescribe the standard and quality of matoiials to be u.sed in 
road construction, and to fix the plans for and types of road signs, is to he 
the basis for a system of uniformly good roads throughout the Free State. 

County Boards of Health have been elected consisting of 10 persons, all 
members of the respective Couhty Councils. The method of election provides 
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for the representation pf each area and 'particular interest. These provisions 
do not, however, apply to Dublin County, in which Rural Councils continue 
to function as heretofore. The question of the future government of Dublin 
County and City has been the subject of investigation by a Commission. 

Towns under Municipal Government include 4 County Boroughs, _ 5 
Boroughs and 62 Urban Districts. The cities of Dublin, Cork, Limerick 
and Waterford are County Boroughs. Borough Councils and Urban District 
Councils are the local authorities for the purposes of the Public Health, 
Local Government and Housing Acts, and assess and levy rates. In a few 
small towns the local affairs are administered by a body of Commissioners 
appointed under the Towns Improvement Act, 1854, who have powers to 
discharge certain functions and levy a limited rate to defray the cost of 
administration. 

The relief of the poor and destitute has until recently been administered 
by Boards of Guardians. It was commonly known as the Workhouse System 
and dated back to the year 1838. Workhouses have now been abolished, 
and a county system of administration is being established with the control 
vested in the County Councils and Committees thereof. Instead of a Work- 
house in each Poor Law Union there will be provided in each County a 
Home for the aged and infirm poor, and, where necessary, hospitals properly 
equipped and in charge of a capable sui'geon. 

Elections to public bodies are held according to the principle of propor- 
tional representation. The franchise extends practically to all persons^ of 
either sex >vho are of full age and have during a qualifying period occupied 
as owners or tehants any land or premises in the area, except premises let as 
furnished lodgings. Any married woman of 30 years or over residing with 
her husband in premises in respect of which the husband is entitled to_ be 
registered as a local government elector is also qualified for the franchise. 
Women are eligible for election as members of all local government bodies in 
the same manner and on the same conditions as men. 

Area and Population. 

According to the census of population in the Irish Tree State, taken in 
April, 1926, the following are the figures of area and population : — : 


Counties 

and County Boroughs 

Area in 
Statute 
Acres * 

Population 1926 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Provinee of Leinster. 

Carlow . . 

Dublin County . 

Dublin C.B. . . . 

Kildare 

Kilkenny , . . 

Leix (Queen’s) . 

Longford . . . . 

Louth ..... 
hteath . . . . ■ 

Offaly (King’s) . 

Westineatlx .... 
Wexford . ; . . ; 

Wicklow .... 


221,485 

21 9,344 
8,357 
418,044 
.509,470 
424,802 1 
257,986 1 
1 202,814 1 

677,816 i 
493,687 . 

I 485,604 

i 680,894 

j 600,244 

17,802 
87,233 
161,762 
31,987 
87,084 
27,198 
20,805 
31,749 
33,083 1 
27,566 ; 
80,151 1 
48,570 1 
28,911 1 

16,674 

101,728 

164,931 

26.041 
38,900 
24.842 

19.042 
80,990 
29,887 

, 25,026„ 
26,667 
47,278 . 
28,680 

34,476 
188,961 
316,693 
58,028 
70,990 
61,540 
89,847 
02,789 
62,969 
52,592 
66,818 
, 95,848 
67,691 

Total of Leinster , 

i 4,861,186 

.678, MO 

675;a92 

1,149,092 
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Area in 
Statute 
Acres! 

Population 1926 

and County Boroughs 

Males 

Females: 

Total 

Province of Mumter. 

Clare . . . . 

Cork County . . . 

Cork C.B. . . . . . 

Kerry . . 

Limerick County 

Limerick C, B. . . 

Tipjierary . . . . . 

Waterford County 

Waterford C.B. . . . . 

787,768 

1,840,905 

2,685 

1.161,708 

661,573 

,2,386 

1,051,289 

453,051 

1,438 

50,071 

145,914 

87,278 

76,863 

52,127 

19,045 

72,904 

26,770 

12,656 

44,993 
141, .343 
41,212 
72,808 
48,768 
20,403 
68,111 
25,145 
13,991 

95,064 

287,257 

78,490 

149,171 

100,805 

39,448 

141.015 

51,915 

26,647 

Total of Munster . . . 

6,962,803 

493,628 

476,274 

969,902 

Province of J7isfer (part of). 

Cavan . 

Donegal 

. Monaghan . . ... 

467,162 

1,193,578 

818,986 

43,550 

78,100 

38,258 

38,902 

74,408 

31,873 

82,452 

152,508 

65,131 

Total of Ulster (part of) . 

1,979,720 

154,908 

145,183 

300,091 

Province of Connaught. 

Galway , . ... 

Leitrim. . . . 

Mayo . . . . 

Roscommon .... 

Sligo . . . . . . 

1,467,689 

376,774 

1,833,941 

608,540 

443,928 

88,481 

29,247 

86,778 

48,281 

86,666 

80.885 

26,660 

85,912 

40,275 

84,722 

109,866 

55,907 

172,690 

88,566 

71,388 

Total of Connaught . 

4,230,822 

284,453 

268,451 

552,907 

Total of Free State . 

17,024,481 

1,506,889 

1,465,103 

2,971,992 


1 Exclusive of larger rivers, lakes and tideways. 


The population of the Dublin registration area (county borough of 
Dtiblin, and the urban districts of Eathmines and Eathgar, Pembroke, 
Blackrock and Dun Laoghaire) was 418,981, according to the census of 1926, 
The following are the births, deaths and marriages registered in the 
Irish Free State for 3 years : — 


Tears 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1925 

62,069 

43,650 

13,820 

1926 

61,176 

41,740 i 

13i570 

1927 

60,054 

43,677 1 

18,4.18 


Overseas immigrants, 1927, 1904; 1926, 1,786. Overseas emigrants, 
1927, 27,148 ; 1926, 30,041. 


Relig’ion.— The principal religious professions in what is now the Irish 
Free State, as recorded at the census of 1911, were as follows (later figures 
are not yet available 


- 

Leinster 

Munster 

1 Ulster 

1 (3 counties) 

Connaught 

Total 

Roman Catholics . , 

Prote,staiit Episcopalians 
Presbyterians 

Mathodiats . . . 

Other Professions . 

900,046 
140,182 
12,866 1 
8,068 
10.883 

973,806 

60,646 

4,180 

4,176 

2,689 

260,655 
! 39,697 

2(5,371 

1 2,874 

1,568 

688,004 

19,010 

2,069 

1,823 

678 

! 2,812,609 
249,535 
46,480 
16,440 
15,718 

Total 

1,162,044 

1,035,495 

331,165' 

"610,984 

, 3,189,688 ~ 
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Education. — Elementary Education. — Elemeiitary Education is free 
and is given in the N ati on ai Schools, which are uiider local in anagers, but 
are subject to the control of the Department of Education. 

Since the establishment of the Saorstdt the Irish language has been 
included as an essential part of the curriculum for all Kational Schools, and 
special courses in Irish have been held each year. Approximately 7,000 
teachens have already qualified to teach the language. The use of Irish 
as a medium of instruction in the schools has also largely increased. 

The latest statistics available show that the number of schools in 
operation is 5,648, affording accommodation for 560,000 pupils. The 
number of pupils enrolled in the schools is 518,002 j the percentage average 
daily attendance is 77 ; the number of teachers of all classes is approxi- 
mately 13,257. 

There are five State -aided Training Colleges. The number of qualified 
teachers issuing from the Colleges each year is approximately 360, 

The estimated State expenditure, on Elementary Education for the year 
1928-29 is 3,611, 168^., excluding the cost of administration. 

_ Secondary Education. — The Secondary or Intermediate Schools are under 
private control and are conducted in many cases by Beligious Orders ; all 
schools receiving grants from the State are open to inspection by inspectors 
of the Education Department. The number of recognised Secondary Schools 
during the sohool year 1926-27 was 285, and the number of pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 20 years in attendance was 24,766. A new scheme of 
Secondary Education was introduced at the beginning of the school year 
1924-25, under which the schools are allowed considerable freedom in drawing 
up their programmes, and the grants paid to the sohools are reckoned on a 
capitation basis. Estimated total expenditure for 1928-29, 276,4007., ex- 
cluding the cost of administration. 

Technical Education. — Technical Schools are established in all the cities 
and in the principal towns. These schools are controlled by the local 
authoritie.s, and are maintained partly by the rates and partly by State Grants. 
Estimated total expenditure for Technical Education for 1927-28 is 197,8007. 
(taxes) and 60,0007. (rates). 

University Education is given at the University of Dublin (Trinity 
College), founded in 1591, and at the National University of Ireland, 
founded in Dublin in 1909. The latter has three constituent colleges, namely, 
the University Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Dublin. The numbers of 
professors, &c., and students, in 1927-8, were as follows ; — 


Ti'inity College, Dublin . , 

University College, Cork , , 

,, ,, Galway . 

„ „ Dublin . 

Total. . , 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by Courts set up by the Courts of Justice Act, 
1924, pursuant to the Constitution. They consist of a Supreme Court, a 
High Court, a Court of Criminal Appeal, a Central Criminal Court, a 
Circuit Court and a District Court. 


1 
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Tlie Supreme Court, wMch consists of the Chief Justice (wlio is ex- i 

officio an additional Judge of. the High Court) and two other Judges, has t 

appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the High Court. The High 
Court, which consists of a President (who is ex-ojicio an additional Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal) and five ordinary Judges, has full original 
jurisdiction in and power to determine all matters and questions^ whether 
of law or fact, civil or criminal. In all cases in which questions arise 
touehing the validity of any law having regard to the provisions of the 
Constitution, the High Court alone exercises original jurisdiction. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal consists of the Chief Justice or some other Judge 
of the Supreme Court and two ordinary Judges of the High Court. It deals 
with, appeals by persons convicted on indictment where the appellant obtains 
a certificate from the trial Judge that the case is a fit one for appeal, or, in 
case such certificate is refused, where the Court itself, on appeal from such 
refusal, grants leave. Where leave to appeal is granted, the appeal is 
’ heard and determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal' on the report, of the 
official stenographer present at the trial, with power to the Court to hear 
further evidence or to refer any matter hack for report by the trial Judge. 

ITie decisions of the Court of Criminal Appeal are final, unless that Court or 
the Attorney-General certifies that the decision involves a point of law of 
exceptional public importance, and that it is desirable that an appeal should 
be taken to the Supreme Court of AppeaL The Central Criminal Court 
consists of a Judge of the High Court, to whom is assigned, for the time ; 
being, the duty of acting as such Court. It is held at_ such times and in 
such places as the President of the High^Court may direct, and at it are 
tried criminal cases which are outside the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court or 
which may be sent forward to it for trial from the Circuit Court. ^ 

The Saorstdt is divided into eight Circuits, each of which _ is ^presided 
over by a Judge of the Circuit Court. The jurisdiction of this Court in 
civil proceedings is limited as to amount, save by consent of the parties, 
in which event the jurisdiction is unlimited. In criminal matters, it lia.s 
jurisdiction in all cases save murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to 
murder, high treason, treason felonjr, treasonable conspiracy or piracy. 

The District Court consists of thirty-three Justices of the District Court, 

Three of such Justices are assigned to the Dublin Metropolitan area ; the 
remainder of the country is divided into thirty districts, to each of which 
a Justice of the District Court is assigned. The District Court is a Court of 
summary jurisdiction with a small civil jurisdiction-^ in contract cases up to 
251., and in cases of tort, with certain exceptions, up to 10?. ) 

All Judges and Justices of the District Court are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Executive Council. 

IFmance. 

Estimates of Receipts. 


Tax revGnae 
Non-tax revenue . 
Repayment 01 Capital leaues 
Telephone Capital 
Borrowings, eU-. . . . 


Actual 

Iiiinres 


20,390,000 

3,72r,2rt9 

360.000 

1.45.000 
0,819,012 


1928-29 

KsUmales 

revi.s6d 


2O,(iC(),00i) 
8,000, onu 

250.000 

200.000 
6,747,000 


31. -137, 281 ! 31,403, 000 


Total receipts 
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Estimates OF Expbnditukb. 


— ■ 

19^7-28 1 

Actual 1 
Figures j 

1928-29 

1 Estimates 

1 revised 

Cenfcriil Fund Services . ... . ' , . . . 

Supply Services . . . , . ... . . . 

Capital Issues . , . . . . .... 

Bepayment of temporary borrowings 

Total expenditure . . . . .£ 

& ■ 

3,825,803 

22,255,318 

1,939.600 

3,417,000 

■ & 
4,314,981 
22,683,019 

3.415.000 

1.150.000 

31,437,281 

81,403,000 


The estimated tax revenue in 1928-29 includes: Customs, 6,968, OOOZ. ; 
excise, 6,888,000?. ; estate, etc., duties, 1,100,000?. ; stampduties, 440,000 ?. ; 
income tax and super-tax, 4,850,000?. ; corporation profits tax, 250,000?. ; 
motor vehicle duties, 670,000?. Particulars of the estimated Non-Tax 
Eevenue are : Postal service, including telegraphs and telephones, 1,818,000?. ; 
Damage to Property Act, 130,000?.; miscellaneous, 1,652,000?. 

The estimated expenditure for 1928-29 includes: Debt charges, 1,607,000?. ; 
old age pensions, 2,547,000?. ; property losses compensation, 648,000?. ; 
education, 4, 623, 000 ?. ; army, 2, 101, 000?. Shannon Electricity Development, 
1,815,000?. 

On March 81, 1927, the public debt amounted to 17,074,300?. 

Defence. 

Article 46 of the Constitution of the Irish Free State lays it down that 
the Oireachtas has the exclusive right to regulate the raising and maintaining 
of the armed forces in the Irish Free State and the Oireachtas possesses 
control of every such force. The Executive Council is authorised by the 
Defence Forces {Temporary Provisions) Acts, 1923 to 1927, to raise, train, 
equip, arm, pay and maintain an armed force consisting of such number of 
officers and men as may from time to time be provided by the Oireachtas. 

The command in chief of, and all executive and administrative powers 
in relation to, the forces is by the Acta mentioned vested in the Executive 
Council and exercised through and in the name of the Minister for Defence. 
A Council of Defence is constituted by the ‘ Ministers and Secretaries Act, 
1924 ’ to assist the Minister for- Defence in the administration of the 
business of his Department. It consists of the Minister (Chaiiman), a 
Civil Member (a member of Dail Eireann), and three military members, 
being the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
General. 

Enlistment is voluntary in a maximum period of 12 years. ^ Recruits 
must be eigbtef-n years of age.* The normal term of service is for infantry 1 
to 3 years in the active army and 6 years in the reserve ; for other corps 5 
years in the active army and 7 in the reserve. 

The Irish Free State is divided into four military districts : the Western 
Command ; the Southern Command ; the Eastern Command and the Curragh 
training camp. Infantry battalions, of which there are fourteen, are grouped 
to form brigades, of which there are six. The remaining services are Air, 
Artillery, Armoured Car, Engineer, Signal,- Military Police, Medical and 
Transport Corps, a School of Music, and a Militaty College. 

The strength provided for (1928-29) is 809 commissioned officers and 9,513 
non-commissioned officers and men. The Reserve consists of -officers of the 
Forces who have retired therefrom and non-commisaioned officers and men 
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who, having served in the Forces, have been transferred to the Reserve. 
Reservists may be called out, for training for a period not exceeding 30 dajs 
in any year. 

Coastal Defence,— I vl accordance with the Treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland, the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland is undeilakon 
by Imperial Forces. The question of Ireland undertaking a share of her 
■own coastal defence is to be the subject of a Conference. 

The estimated total expenditure for the financial year ending March, 1929, 
isl,836,884Z. 

Production. 

Agriculture . — General distribution of surface (in acres) : crops and 
pasture, 12,163,157 ; grazed mountain, 2,124,590 ; woods and plantations, 
248,878 ; other land, 2,487,856 ; total, 17,024,481. 

The area under crops in recent years was as follows : — 



Crops 

1924 j 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Corn crops 

Green crops 

Flax . . . . , . . . 

Fruit 

Hay . 

Total extent under crops . . 

Acres 

8Sfi,7ir 

727,202 

10,859 

7,981 

2,288,097 

Acres 

847,706 

704,899 

10,688 

7,909 

2,265,173 

Acres 

825,088 

712,042 

6,802 

7,616 

2,287,849 

Acres 

806,533 

690,729 

' 7’839 

■ 2, 183,’ 086 

8,920,356 

8,836,374 

8,839,296 

3,094,185 


The following tables show the area under the principal crops, with the 
estimated yield - 


Crops 

Extent in Statute Acres 

1924 i 

1925 j 

1926 

, 1927 

Wheat , . 

Oats . . 

Barley and Bere 
Rye . . 

Potatoes . . 

Turnips . . 

Mangels . . 

Sugar Beet 

Cabhage . , . 

Flax. 

Uay . . . , 




■■i 
• ! 

S2i612 

166l2k 

8,134 
892,660 
201,671 1 
84,087 1 

30,994 
10,3.59 
2,288,097 1 

22,252 1 
671,870 
145,626 ! 

7,616 
380,140 
‘ 190,024 : 

78,538 

30,162 

10,688 

2,265,173 

29,886 
647,407 
141,009 
6,64.5 
374,771 
19-t,600 ! 
80,839 i 
9, 4 S3 
84,428 
6,802 
2,287,849 

84,460 

644,610 

1 120,790 

6,0.55 
364,539 
188,213 
79,804 
17,698 
30,871 
5,998 
2,183,016 



1 Average yield per Statute Acre 

Crops 








1924 

1925 

1920 j 

1927 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

'OWt. ■■ 

Cwt. 

Wheat , . .■ .• . 

17*0 

18-1 

21*0 : 

22*1 

Oats . . . . , . . . 

14*0 

17*4 

19*7 

20*7 

Barley and Bern . , . . 

15*8 

18-2 

20*3 

22*3 

Rye . . . . ■ . . . 



16*7 

16*0 


Tons 

'TonS" 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes . ... . , , . 1 

8*8 

, , 5*6 :■ i 

6*2 

6*7 

Turnips . . :. 1 

13*3 

16*6 1 

19*1 

19-0 
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Crops 

j Average yield per Statute Acre 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 

Mangels . ... 

Tons 

11-9 

Tons 

16'S 

Tons 

20-8 

Tons 

20*3 

Sugar Beet ..... 



9-1 

7-6 

Cabbage . 

— 

— 

9-r 

11*2 

Flax . .... 

Stones 

20-8 

Stones 

22*8 

Stones 

26-9 

Stones 

26*4 

Hay 

Tons 
[ '3*0. 

Tons 

1-9 

Tons 

2*3 

Tons 


Crops 

Total Produce 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Wheat 

Oats . , . 

Barley and Bero 

Bye 

Potatoes . 

Turnips . 

Mangels . 

Sugar Beet 

C.abbage . 

Flax . . . 

Hay . 




Tons 

20,119 

585,563 

132,255 

2,138,374 

3,299,373 

1,318,878 

1,526 

4,279,828 

Tons 

30,926 

638,729 

143,400 

5,205 

1,981,820 

3,735,492 

1,684,764 

85,588 

831,243 

1,146 

5,233,608 

Tons 

38,669 

667,643 

134,886 

4,544 

2,448<176 

3.478.372 
1,617,816 

134,257 

384,294 

990 

4.092.373 

Tons 
81,763 
637,291 
131,697 
3,761 
2,246,386 
3,534,226 
1,600,410 
, 140,488 
38,673 
1,177 
4,719,466 


The number of live-stock ia 1927 was: cattle, 4,047,01B; sheep, 
3,120,308 ; pigs, 1,177,737 ; goats and kids, 185,810 ; horses, 428,502 ; mules 
and jennets, 19,065; asses, 197,004. 

Fisheries . — The fishing industry represents a considerable factor in the 
national economy Up to the present, however, most of the fishing has not 
been done on modern commercial principles ; all classes of craft, from the 
steam trawler to the primitive curragh, being utilised. 

The numbers of vessels, men, and boys engaged in fishing in the year 
1927 were; 12 steam, 318 motor, 1,098 sail, and 2,337 row boats; total 
3,766 vessels ; men and boys, 13,137. 

The quantities and values of fish landed during 1927 were : demersal 
fish, 95,997 owts., value 144,168?.; pelagic fish, 640,078 cwts., value 
236,653?.; shell fish, value 68,943?. 

The inland fisheries are a very important national asset, providing some 
of the finest salmon and trout fishing in the world. There are also lakes of 
a total area of some 400 square miles containing considerable quantities of 
coarse fish available for capture. Precise figures as to the quantity and 
value of salmon captured are not available, but they may be stated as being 
not less than 2,000 tons and 600,000?. respectively. 

Commerce. 

Less than a quarter of the value of the goods imported into the Irish 
Pr< e State are dutiable goods. Those include sugar and articles containing 
sugar, tobacco, beer, wine and spirits, motor cars- and motor cycles and 
parts, musical instruments and parts, boots and shoes, matches, soap, 
candles, empty coloured glass bottles and jars, apparel, blankets, furniture 
of wood, domestic woodwaie and bedsteads, oatmeal, wireless sets and parts. 
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In addition to these artiqles, protective duties were placed in 1 927 on margarine ; 
and rosarj heads. _ I 

Value of imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and goods transhipped under bond) of the Irish Free State during the 
year ended December, 1927, 


Classes 

Imiiorts 

Exports 

Re-Exi)orts 


£ 


£ 

Live animals . . . . . ... 

Food, drink and tobacco ' ■ 

1,366,796 

18,097,732 

1,229 

(a) Raw or simply prepared . , . , 

10,574,807 

5,799,458 

43,737 

(6) Manufactured or prei)ared . , 

Other raw materials and manufactured goods 

13,661,960 

15,106,474 

99,603 

(a) Raw or simply prepared 

7,119,510 

2 ,393,477 

38,183 

(6) Manufactured or prepared . . • . 

Parcel Post (non-dutiable) ‘ . 

26,399,018 

1,798,838 

500,826 

1,700,241 

072,139 

■" 

Total . . . . . . 

60,822,082 

44,168,118 

eS.3,577 


The following Table shows the value of the trade by principal countries : 


Consigned from 

1927 

Irish pioduee and 
manufactures 
consigned to 

1927 


£ 


£ 

.Great Britain . 

.40, 613, £00 

Great Britain 

37,868,320 

Northern Ireland 


6,443,629 

Northern Ireland . 

4,933,890 

United States of America 


4,058,006 

United States of America 

456,855 

Argentina • . . 


2,502,758 

Germany . . . , 

423,847 

Germany . 


1,496,099 

Belgium .... 

126,478 

Canada 


1,201,383 

Holland .... 

11.3,987 

Belgium . 


702,458 

British India . . . 

88,404 

Holland ... 


652,598 

Straits Settlements . 

81,805 

Sweden . . 


460,660 



Australia . , 


387,776 



France . . 


375,629' 



Ozecho-Slovakia 


184,309 



Portugal . . 


127,704 



Spain . . , . , 


122,373 



Italy . . . . , 


113,953 




Principal Imports and Exports during 1927 :• 


Horses . 

Bacon and Imms 
Butter . 

"Wheat . 

Maize . 

Wlieuten flour 
Maizemeal . 

Oil-seed, cake and meal 
Fruit . . . , 

Cocea preparations i 

Confectionery (except cli 
Tea . . , 

Hops 

Sugar, refined , , 


Value II (produce er manufactnrol 


1,129,522 

1,674,085 

364,917 

4,011,110 

2,792,314 

3,O8!4,034 

451,090 

662,944 

1,215,125 

841,831 


of tiie Irish Free State) 

Cattle . . . . . . 

Sli cep and lambs . 

Figs 

Horses . . 

Poultry . . . . . 

Bacon . . . . . 

Fresh pork . . . . , 

Fish fresh (including slicll-fislOf 
S'iah, cured or salted, not cann^ 
Milk 

Butter. . . . . . 

Margarine . . . , i 

, Eggs . . , ... 

'I Barley. . : . . , 


2,317, 

756 

2,211, 

,645 

914, 

403 

2,264, 

,971 

1,278, 

,580 

472, 

,879 

.348 

,099 

637, 

,816 

4,674 

,414 

65, 

,286 

3,040; 

,481 

142. 

,223 
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Imports 

Value 

Exports (produce or maiiufacture 
of the Irish Free .'State) 

Value 


. . 


Mi 

Tobacco unmanufactured . 

669,488 

Oats . . . . . 

582,323 

Coal ... 

3,672,165 

Biscuits 

546,309 

Cement for building . 

423,089 

Porter, beer and ale . . 

4,944,694 

Iron and steel manufactures (ex- 


Potable spirits .... 

156,466 

eluding cutlery and machin, ry) 

2.209,951 

Motor car parts ; . . . 

276,770 

Non-ferrou.s metals and mar.u- 



97,420 

factures . . . . 

597,886 

Baw wool . i 

978,062 

Machinery . . . 

1,335,981 

Linen yarns and manufactures . 

172,886 

Eh-etricfll goods . . . ■ . 

385,898 

Woollen and worsted yarns and 


Motorcars . . . , . 

875, 7s0 

manufactures .... 

275,5.76 

Parts for motor cars . . . 

394,497 

Apparel ..... 

319,436 

Wood and timber , . . 

974,31)1 

Hides and skins .... 

528,779 

Cotton piece goods . . . 

1.232.361 

Peattiers . . . . . 

130,767 

Woollen tisanes . . . . 

841.271 



Apparel, outer garments . 

1,S02,S45 



Apparel, under garments (not 




hosiery) 

Boots and shoes . . . . 

808,827 

1,734,352 



Hats, bonnets, etc. . 

463,342 



Hosiery ; . . , . . 

986,401 



Other apparel . . , 

1,243,646 



Leather aiid manufactures . 

624,838. 



Eubber and mautifaotures . . 

642,455 



Paper and cardboard . . . 

1,098,104 



Petroleum lamp oil , . . 

377,463 



Petroleum motor spirit 

620„691 



Fertilisers . . ,. . 

621,568 



Ohemioals, drugs, dyes, colours 




and perfumery , . 

1,118,611 



Books and other printed inatter . 

610,944 




Shipping. 

The following Table shows the number and net tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade at Irish Free State ports during the Calendar 
year 1927, showing the princdpal nationalities. 


Nationality of vessels 

With Cargoes 

.Total with Cargoes 
and in Ballast 

Entered 

Irish Free State . . 

British .... 
American (U.S.) 

Norwegian ... 

Dutch . ... 

German .... 
Other nationalities . . 


Vessels 

4.026 

7,846 

59 

51 

57 

112 

133 

Ton.s 
2,246,822 
3,385,268 
993,756 
39,894 
, 80,488 

383,316 
100,496 

Vessels 

4,2ul 

8,723 

86 

72 

70 

177 

165 

Tons 

2, as.-, 102 
5,3(9,967 
635,627 
64,067 
31,574 
784,853 
207,910 

Total entered 

12,284 

6,640,039. 

13,494 

9,262,100 

Cleared- 

Irish Free State . . 

British . . . . 

American (U.S.) 

Norwegian . 

Dutch . . . . 

German . . . . 

Other nationalities . 


8,018 

1 8,146 

87 

26 

49 

62 

42 

2,022,802 
2,271,98.3 1 
' 185,237 ! 
16,769 1 
17,888 1 
163,169 ' 
18,933 

4,194 
[ 8,685 

1 90 

■ 76 

76 1 

188 

106 1 

2,289i726 

6,358,241 

648,100 

61,101 

86,618 

781,890 

207,043 

Total cleared 

6,880 

4^686,781 

13,368 

9,282,219 
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The number and net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed in the 
foreign trade at the principal ports of the Irish Free State during the year 
1927 was:— . \ ^ 


Port in tire Irisli Free State 

Arrived 

Departed 

Cobill 

Dublin . 

Dun Laoghaire^ 
Cork . 

Waterford . . 

Greenore . « 





Vessels 

519 

6,535 

795 

1,377 

1,104 

215 

402 1 

440 

Tons 

4.000,897 

2,230,166 

987,273 

622.559 

404,001 

87,841 

226,161 

Vessels 

496 

5,612 . 

791 

1,406 

1,079 

217 

417 

434 

Tons 

3,980,568 

2. 269,. 389 
986,065 
623.670 
387,428 

Iiirii6riclc . 





221811 

322,174 

Eos si are . 





322,573 


1 These figures include Atlantic Liners that carried passengers and, mails only, 
a Practically all were vessels carrying passengers and mails only. 


Internal Communications. 

Waterways . — There are 650 miles of inland navigation, including the 
Grand Canal, 208 miles; the Royal Canal, 96 miles, and the Shannon 
Navigation, 157 miles. The traffic carried during 1927 was (in tons); 
Grand Canal, 206,137 ; Royal Canal, 14,789 ; Shannon navigation, 89.537. 

Railways . — The total route mileage of railways open for traffic at the end 
of the year 1927, including the mileage of railways situated partly within 
and partly without the Free State, was 3,029. The length of road, first 
track, actually situated in the Free State is 2,674 miles, of which 84 
per cent., is constructed to standard gauge. 

Statistics for 1926 and 1927 are as follows 


Number of passengers . . . . . . ■ 

Merchandise and mineral traffic conveyed— 

Tons (excluding Free Hauled Traffic) . . . 

Ton-miles . . . . . . . . . 

N umber of livestock 

Gross receipts . . . . . 

Expenditure 

Net receipts . . , . . . - 

Other receipts (including proporiion of aanount received 
under Irish Railways (Settlement of Claims) Act, 1921. i 

1926 

■ 

1927 

24,178,702 

8,186,951 
231,839,228 
2,847,842 
£6,210,420 
£5. .597, 954 
£612.406 

£597,244 

23,119,771 

8,680,133 
nut available 
8.188,614 
£6,204,679 
£5,326.861 
£938,818 

£.30.1,262 

Total net income . . . . . i 

I £1,209,710 

1 

£1,242,08 


The authorised capital in 1927 amounted to 42,555,6041!. The capital 
receipts were 43,734,0711!, and the capital expenditure 45,195,1031 
The Irish Free State joined the Interuatioiial Postal Union in 1925. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatiou. 

High Commissioner in Xowdlon,.— Professor T. A. Smiddy (Tanuary, 1929). 
Envoy Extraordinary and. Minister Rlenipoientiary at Washington . — 
Vacant (March 1929). 

United States Minister to the Irish Free State.— -Tha Hon. F. A. Sterlinff. 
(July 25, 1927.) 



The Minister at Washington -will deal with, matters exclusively affecting 
the Irish Free State. In other matters he will consult with the British 
Ambassador. 

Books of Eeference. 

Official Beport of Bail Eireatin Debates. (Stationery Office, Dublin.) 

Merchant Shipping List and Portal Directory, 1928. (Stationery Office, Dublin.) Animal. 
The Dublin Civic Survey. London, 1925. 

Beat (R. I.), Bibliograpy of Irish Philology and, Literature. Dublin, 1913. 

Boyd (B. A.), Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. New York, 1922. 

Rrojow (S. J.), A Guide to Books on Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 

C/iar4 (D. A.), Economic History of Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 
t'o'/iwoliy (J. ), Labour in Ireland. Dublin, 1917. 

Conroy (J. 0.), A History of Railways in Ireland. Dublin, 1928. 

Curtis (E.), A History of Mediaeval Ireland, from 1110 to 1613. London, 1923. 

Daifi (H.), Ireland. London, 1928. 

i)H6oia(P.), Contemporary Ireland. London, 1900. 

Dunlop (B), Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. London, 1923, 
152efc;ter (G.), (Editor), The Provinces of Ireland. 5 vols. Cambridge, 1921-23. 

(?ood (J. W.), Ulster and Ireland. iDublin, 1919. — Irish Unionism. Dublin, 1920. 

Green (Alice S.), The Making of Ireland and its Undoing. Dublin, 1908.— Irish 
Nationality. London. 1911. 

ffioynn (8.), The History of Ireland. London, 1923.— Ireland (Modem World Series). 
London, 1926. Ireland : Its Places of Beauty, Entertainment and Historic Association. 
London, 1927. 

Qwynn (Denis), The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. London. 1928. 

Hayden (M.) and Moonan (Q. A.), A Short History of the Irish People. London, 1921. 
New York, 192L 

Hull (Eleanor), A History of Ireland and her People. London. 1927. 

Joyce (P. W.), Social History of Ancient Ireland. London, 192<5. 

MacalkUr (K. A. S.), The Areltmology of Ireland. London, 1928. 

MacDonagh (M.), The Home Rule Movement. Dublin, 1920. 

MacHeill (Boin), Phases of Irish History. Dublin, 1919. 

MaoNeill (J. G. Swift), Studies in the Constitution of the Irish Free State. Dublin, 
1925. 

Matxicell (Constantia), A Short Bibliography of Irish History (Historical Association), 

. London, 1921. A Short History of Ireland. Dublin, 1926. 

Afur ray (Alice E.), Histoy of the Commercial and Financial Relations between England 
and Ireland. London, 1907. 

Murray (R. H.) and law (Hugh), Ireland (The Nations of To-day). Loudon, 1026. 
O’Brien (G.), The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. Dublin, 
1919. — The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine, London, 1921. 
O’Brien (B, B.), The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, 1846-1891. 2 vols. London, 1898. 
O’Jrien (W.), The Irifh Revolution and How it Came About. Dublin, 1923. 

O'Connor (Sir .7.), History of Ireland, 1789-1924. London, 1925. 

Efordaw (E. J.), Modern Irish Trade and Industry. London, 1921. 

Ryan (W. P.), Tho Irish Labour Movement. London, 1919. 

Warren (R, de), L'lrlande et ses Institutes Politignes. Paris, 1928. 


GIBBAITAR. 


Governor.— -Goneval Sir Alexander J. Godley, 6.C.B., K.C.M.G. Salary, 
5,5002. with IjOOOZ. allowances. Appointed October, 1928. 

Colonial Major The Hon. Hubert W. Young, O.M.G., D.S.O. 

The Rock of Gibraltar was under the dominion of the Moors- till the 
. 15th century, when it was joined to the Kingdom of Granada, It was 
captured by the British in 1704, and ceded in 1713. It is a Crown colony, 
situated in 36° 7' N. latitude and 6°21''W. longitude, in the Province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
Governor, who is also Commander in-Ohief, is assisted by an Executive 
Council, established by Letters Patent in September 1 922. It is composed 
of the eornhatant military ofideer next in seniority after the Governor, the 
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Colonial Secretary, the Attorijey-General, the Treasurer, and three unofficial i 

members, selected by the Governor. Area, l|f square miles. Poimlation, ( 

including port and harbour (census 1921), civil, 17,160 (8,471 males, and 
8,689 females) ; military, 2,932 (2,270 males, and 662 females) ; naval, 546 
(males 477, and females 69) ; total, 20, 638 (11,218 males, and 9,420 females). 
Estimated fixed civil population, January 1, 1928, 16,120 (7,747 juales, and 
8, 373 females). In addition there were at that date about 1,213 aliens. The 
settled population are mostly descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers. 

Civil population births (1927), 371 ; marriages, 183 ; deaths, 337. Birth- 
rate per 1,000 of fixed civil population, 22 ’5 ; death-rate, 17 ‘27. Religion 
of fixed population mostly Roman Catholic ; one Protestant cathedral and 
four Roman Catholic churches ; annual subsidy to each communion, 5001. 
Education is compulsory between ages 6 and 14 years. Several private 
English schools; Government aided elementary schools, 18 (11 Roman 
Catholic). Pupils, 2,836 in 1927-28 ; average attendance, 2,456. There 
are 5 secondary schools. Government grant, 9,729Z. One magistrate’s 
court and a supreme court. In 1927 there were' 946 summary convictions, 
and 4 convictions of serious crime. 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Revenue .... 

A 

150,2831 

. £ 

166,1152 

£ 

162,250 

167,267® 

£ 

158,636 

£ 

160,031 

Expenditure 

167,088 

160,362 

jl47,942 

160,114 


3 Includes 4,663Z. for appreciation on funds investetl. 

^ „ 7,650f. „ „ „ . 

s ,, 11, 183i. depreciation on funds in vestofl. 


Chief sources of revenue, 1927 Customs, 46,729Z.; post ofiice, 25,612h; 
rents of Crown property, 16,911Z. ; fees and re-imbursements in aid, 20,181?.; 
port, harbour, and wharf dues, 21,104?.; interest on investments, 24,884?.; 
licences and internal revenues, 5,462?. ; miscellaneous receipts, 149?. 
Chief branches of expenditure, 1927; — Establishments, 116,170?. (includ- 
ing personal emoluments 80,762?., other charges 35,408?.); public works, 
11,458?.; pensions, 14,676?.; ecclesiastical grants, 1,000?. ; miscellaneous, 
16,810?. Contribution by Home Government, nil. Public debt, nil. Total 
net assets, 157,670?. Industries unimportant. The trade of the port is 
chiefly transit trade, and the supply of coal to ships. There are import 
duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, tobacco, motor spirits, and perfumery. 

Government savings-bank, with 3,123 depositors, had 120, 708^ 
deposits at the end of 1927. 

Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance, which 
is now largely increased in strength and stability. There is a deep Admiralty 
harbour of 440 acres. Vessels entered, 1927, 4,429 ; tonnage 6,624/201 ; 
cleared, 2,265 ; tonnage, 5,499,871. A telephone system exists in the town, 
and the Eastern Telegraph Company has a station. Po.stal communication 
daily with England. Lettersand post-cards in 1927, 3,672,984 ; newspapers, 
book^ packets, etc., 636,586. There is cable communication with' the 
Continent, Tangier, the Mediterranean Eastern ports, and England, vid 
Eastern Telegraph Company’s lines. 

, A regular motor-omnihus and carriage service connects Gibraltar with 
the neighbouring Spanish town of La Linea. 

The legal currency is that of Great Britain ; but Spanish money continues 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great war in 1914 there are also 
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currency notes issued by ^he local Government. The amount in circulation 
at end of 1927 was 160, OObZ. There are four private banks. 

Books of Eeferenee. 

Colonial Report. Annual, London. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book. Gibraltar. 

Lucas (0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. 1. Oxford, 
1006. 

Macmillan (A,), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar : Historical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


MALTA. 

Governor and General Sir John Du Cane, G.O.B. ; 

appointed March 16, 1927. 

Lieut.-Govcrnor.~^iv Thomas Alexander Vans Best, K.B.E., O.M.G. 

Malta was held in turn by Phcenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians and 
Romans, and was conquered by Arabs in 870. From 1090 it was joined to 
Sicily until 1630, when it was handed over to the Knights of St. John, 
who ruled until dispersed by Napoleon in 1798. The Maltese rose in 
rebellion against the French and the Island was subsequently blockaded by 
the British Fleet, aided by the Maltese, from 1798 to 1800, and with the free 
will of the Maltese was finally annexed to the British Crown by the 
Treaty of Paris in 181i. It is one of the most important ports of call 
in the world, and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Constitution — Under the Malta Constitution Letters Patent, 1921, 
there is an elected Legislature to control local affairs, consisting of a Senate 
(partly nominated) of 17 members, and a Legislative Assembly of 32 elected 
members. Elections are on a proportional representation basis. There is a 
responsible ministry, as follows: 

Head of the Ministry and Minister for Police and Posts. — The Lord 
Strioklmd of Sisergh, G.O.M.G., LL.B., M.L.A., Count della Catena. ■ 

Minister for Public Health. — Prof, Robert V. Galea, L.S.A., M.L. A. 

Minister for Public Instruction. — Prof, A, Bartolo, LL.D., B.Lit. , 
F.R.Hist.S. 

Minister for Justice. — Prof. Alfred Parnis, O.B.E., LL.D., M.L. A. 

Minister for Industry and Gommerce. — Walter iSaZomone, M.L. A. 

Minister for Public TUorfes.— Edwin P. Vassallo, L.S.A., M.L. A. 

Minister for the Treasury. — Col. A. Samwt., C.B., C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 

Certain ‘ reserved ’ matters, including control of naval, military and air 
forces, Imperial interests, external trade, coinage, immigration, treaties, and 
relations with foreign States, are dealt with by the Governor, who is assisted 
by two Councils — an Executive Council consisting of such ministers as he 
selects, and a ‘ Nominated Council,’ consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
a Legal Adviser, and three ofllcers of the navy, army, and air force. 

The English language, as the official language of the British Empire, and 
the Italian language, as the established language of record of the Courts of 
Law, are the official languages of Malta, The English language is the 
official language of administration, and all official records and public docu- 
ments and all notices of general public importance or interest issued by the 



Malta Government are in that language, lyitliout prejudice, however, to the 
use of Italian as a second ofScial language of adininisti’ation accompanying 
the British text in such records, documents and notices in so far as may be 
found desirable and convenient. Both languages are recognised as equal 
languages of culture in the University, in Secondary Schools and in the 
higher classes of Elementary Schools, as subjects of study. 

Area and Population— Malta is 1 7 -4 miles long; area, 95 square 
miles ; and the neighbouring island, Gozo, 26 square miles ; total area 
(with Comino), 122 square miles. Population, Census April 24, 1921, 
224,680 ; civil population on December 31, 1926, 227,440. Births, 1926, 
7,408; deaths, 4,781; number of marriages, 1,510. Chief town and port, 
Valletta. 

Education. — llo public schools, with 24,496 pupils at the begin- 
ning of the scholastic year, 1927-28 ; a university with 164 students; 
a Government high school for boys with 860 students ; 2 Government 
secondary schools, one for boys with 40 pupils, and one for girls with 
153 pupils ; and 26 technical mannal schools. Expendititre on elementary 
education,: 1927-28, 83, 942Z. ; secondary, 9,179Z. ; university, 9,523Z, 
There are about 50 unaided private schools, of which 10 are State aided, 
with about 4,500 pupils. 

Justice-— 111 1927-28, 2,205 persons were committed to prison; 111 
persons were convicted of serious crime and 21,883 sximmarily. Police 
numbered 610 officers and men and 42 reserve constables on March 31, 1928. 

Piuailce*~“The revenue and expenditure in 6 years were 


Revenue . . 763,298 773,016 862,246 j 912,977 823,138 

Expenditure . ] 737,589 T 757,966 | 828,725 I 825,108 j 887,523 


Chief sources of revenue (1927-28) ; Customs, 427,8547. ; succession and 
donation duties, 19,7667. ; stamp duties, 16,1407. ; fees of office and reim- 
bursements, 48,7647. ; rents, 51,6537. ; Post Office, 33,3117. ; water service, 
30,8437.; electric lighting, 73,2587.; interest, 81,0127.; Lotto receipts, 
40, 6047. Chief branches of expenditure, 1927-28 : Justice, 123,8027. ; public 
instruction, 110,4487. ; public health and charitable institutions, 160,0107. ; 
industry and commerce, 70, 9467. ; public works, water, electricity and railways 
departments, 109,6357. ; public works annually recurrent, 87,9837. ; public 
works and water and electricity works extraordinary, 95,6287. ; pensions, 
Savings bank, March 31, 1928, had 10,621 depofsitors, and 
1,030,6887. 

Production.— OJiief products : wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
cumin, vegetables, tomatoes, forages, grapes and other fruits, cotton. Tot al 
value of agriraltural produce 1927-28, 907,4947. Area cultivated (1927-28), 
42,966 acres in about 11,100 holdings, on leases of 4 to 8 years. Cotton is 
grown (702 acres in 1927-28 ; production, 187,074 lbs.). Manufactures; 
lace, cotton, filigree, and cigarettes. Chief industry, farming ; on 31st 
December, 1927, horses, mules and asses numbered 10,896 ; horned cattle, 
,181 ; goats, 25,736. The fishing industry occupied 681 

ahoiTt, 8: 920 
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GoiXimerce. — Imports and exports for five years : — 


1 Including bullion and specie. 

Transhipment trade is excluded. Principal imports, 1927: wheat, 
371,445i. ; petrol sjurit, 382,7887 ; coal, 374,8377.; flour and semola, 
197,1557. ; sugar, 105,7627. ; textiles, 341,5067.' ; metals and manufactures 
thereof, 147,3517. ; cattle foods, 418,2997. ; wines, 110,1897; ; petroleum, 
105,5267. IMncipal exports (local) : potatoes, 137,2467. ; cigarettes, 
19,5057. ; onions, 19,7837.; hides and skins, 19,8237.; cumin seed, 20,0487, ; 
old metals, 18,8*267. 

Of the total imports in 1927, 1,109,3987. came from the U.K., 343,2037. 
from British possessions, and 2,882,8357, from foreign countries. Of the 
total exports, 31,0887. went to U.K. and 2,6157. to the Colonies. 

Vessels entered, 1927, 2,554 of 3,487,704 tons, including 852 British of 
1,599,661 tons. Belonging to the port of Valletta on January 1, 1927, were 3 
sailing vessels of a gross tonnage of 484, and 11 steamers of 5,168 tons gross. 

Communications) &C. — Railway, 7| miles of metre gauge (belonging 
to and worked by the local government) ; telephones, 785 miles of wire. 
The Post-office traffic in 1926-27 was: Inland letters and postcards, 
1,295,600 ; newspapers, &c., 842,300 ; foreign correspondence, received, 
letters, 1,241,600; po.stcards, 107,800; newspapers, &c., 706,400; dis- 
patched, letters, 2,711,300 ; postcards, 125,000; newspapers, &c., 123,600 ; 
parcels, received 62,799 ; dispatched 14,327. 

Money. — British coins and British Treasury currency notes are the legal 
tender. The amount of British Treasury currency notes in circulation on 
March 31, 1928, was roughly estimated at approximately 700,0007, There 
is a very small issue of notes of the Anglo-Maltese Bank and the Banco di 
Malta ; but as the Banks are not under statutory control and do no publish 
balance sheets the amount of the note circulation is not known. There are 
6 banks. 

Books of Reference. 

Blue Boolk. Annual. Government Printing Office. Malta, 

Pai>ers lieiating to the New Constitution of Malta. [Cd. 1321] London, 1921. 

Bartolo (A.), The Sovereignty of Malta and the Nature of its Title. Malta, 1909, 

PodfciJ.), Cultivation and Diseases of Fruit Tree-s in the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1922. 
Descrijitive Flora of the Maltose I-slaiids. Malta, 1927. 

Bespoit (Q.), The Ornithology of Malta. London, 1917.— The Ichthyology of Malta. 
Malta, 1919. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Historical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Mifsud (A.), Knights Hospitallers of the Ven. Tongue of England in Malta. Malta, 1914. 

f'ortfii- (W.), A History of the Knights of Malta. London, 1888. 

Bcieluna (H. P.), Documents relating to the French Occupation of Malta. Malta, 1923; 
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ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA. AED KRRIA MRRIA ISLANDS 

Aden is a rolcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It forms an important coaling-station on the highway to tb e 
East, and is fortified. The settlement includes Little Aden, a peninsula very 
similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh Othman on 
the mainland with the villages of Imad and Hiswa. 

In April, 1905, after demarcation of the frontier, Ottoman and British 
Commissioners signed an agreement which determines the boundary of the 
hinterland from Sheikh Murad on the Red Sea to Bana river, and thence 
north-east to the great Desert, By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1914, 
the boundary was prolonged through the desert to a point on the coast 
opposite Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. The, territories of the Imam of San’a 
now march with the border-line demarcated by a. Mixed Commission (Anglo- 
Turkish) in 1902-4. The Settlement also includes the island of Perim at 
the entrance to the Bed Sea, and is subject to the Bombay Government, 
The Government is administered by a Resident and Commander-in-Ohief 
with four assistants. The departments of the Aden Settlement (Municipal) 
and the Port Trust are supervised by an officer of the P.W. Department, 
Bombay. The India Office exercises internal administrative control (through 
the Government of India) ; the Colonial Office (Middle East Department) 
is responsible for political questions, and the Air Ministry in London for 
military questions. 

JResideni and Gommander-in-Ohief. — Lieut.-Colonel Sir Stewart Symes, 
K.B.E., O.M,G., D.S.O. 

Area 76 square miles ; including the Protectorate, about 9,000 square miles ; 
of Perim, 6 square miles. Population of Aden and Perim in 1921, 54,928 
(36,878 males and 18,046 females), against 46,166 in 1911. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on limor, opium, and salt, 
and from income tax, court fees and judicial fines j local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund, There is a Port Trust. The gross revenue of the 
settlement in 1927-28 was Es. 7,42,625. Imports' (1927-28), by sea, 
Rs. 8,11,83,758; by land, Rs. 33,77,641 ; treasure (sea and land), 
Rs.l, 29,77,592; total imports, Rs.9, 76, 88, 991 (total, 1926-27,Iis.8, 80,60,903). 
Chief imports: Cotton piece goods, grain, hides and skins, tobacco, coal, 
coffee, sugar, fruits, vegetables, and other provisions. Exports, by sea, 
Rs. 6,37,76,278 ; by land, Rs. 30,89,194 ; treasure (.sea and land), 
Rs. 1,37,92,934; total exports,Rs. 8,06,08,401 (total, 1926-27, Rs.6,96, 40, 118). 
Chief exports : Coffee, gums, hides and skins, cotton goods, tobacco, grain 
and jjulse, provisions and sugar. These statistics are exclusive of government 
stores and treasure. In 1927-28, 1,676 merchant vessels of 5,707,205 tons 
(net) entered the port of Aden, of which 846 were British ; in the same year 
1,034 country (local) craft of 36,916 tons entered. At Perim 638 vessels 
entered, of which 64 were Government vessels. Aden itself produces little, 
its chief industries being the manufacture of salt and oigaxettes. The trade 
is largely a transhipment one, and is divided into foreign, Indian, and inland. 
There is a branch of the JSTational Bank of India, Limited, and there is 
also one firm of pxivate bankers. 

A railway wa.s eoustmeted in the Great "War for military purpo.ses from 
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Aden to Lal^ej, 26 miles, and has since "been, extended to Hahil, 8 miles 
beyond Lahej. The gauge is one metre, . . 

The island of Sokotra (Hadibu aZias Taharida) oflf the coast of Africa is 
under British protection, and the Kuria Muria islands, off the coast of 
Arabia, are attached to Aden. Area of former, 1,382 sq^uare miles. Popula- 
tion about 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory, inland, fishing on the coast. 
Keligion, at one time Christian, Mohammedan since the end of the 17th 
century. The island came under British protection in 1876, by treaty with 
the Sultan. Chief products, dates and various gums ; sheep, cattle, and 
goats are plentiful ; butter is exported. The Kuria Muria Islands, five in 
number, were ceded by the Sultan of Muskat for the purpose of landing the 
Red Sea cable. 
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BAHRAIN ISLANDS. 

The Bahrain islands form an archipelago in the Persian Gulf 20 miles 
off al Hasa on the Arabian coast. Bahrain, the largest island, is 27 miles 
long and 10 miles wide. About a twentieth part of its area is cultivated. 
Other islands are Maharaq, to the north-east of Bahrain, 4 miles long and 
i mile wide ; Sitra, to the east, 3 miles long and 1 mile wide ; Nebi Saleh, 
about 2 miles in circumference, and several uninhabited islets. The 
islands are low lying, the highest ground being a hill in the centre of 
Bahrain 400 feet high. 

The Ruling Family, the Al Khalifa, came originally from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwait and occupied Bahrain, which was then in the hands 
of the Persians, in 1782. The present chief, Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifa, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., became the Ruling Shaikh in 1869. In 1923, owing to 
his advanced age, he handed over the active conduct of affairs to his 
eldest son and heir-apparent, Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifa. The Ruler 
is in treaty relations with the Government of India, who are represented by 
a Political Agent. 

The total population is estimated at about 100,000, of which three- 
quarters are the original inhabitants of the islands, of the Shia sect, the 
remainder, including the Ruling Family, being Sunnis. The Sunnis live 
mainly in the towns of Manama and Maharaq. There is a wealthy 
Persian community in Manama and a number of Indian merchants. 

Manama, the capital and commercial centre, extends for miles along 
the shore. There are stone wharves and a pier, but at low tide the pier can 
only be reached in a light skiff, Manama contains two hospitals, schools, 
a branch of the Eastern Bank, Post Office, wireless station, and the official 
residence of the Ruler. Wide roads connect the various quarters of the 
town. There is a municipal council in Manama and also in the town of 
Maharaq, on the adjacent island. The two islands are oonneeted by a 
service of motor launches, which also ply to the mainland. The popu- 
lation of Manama is about 26,000 and that qf Maharaq is about the same. 
There is a oomnmnity of some 20 Europeans in Manama, including members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission. Water in the two towns is supplied 
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by arbesian wells and nearly 200 fresh-water springs on the various islands 
are used for irrigation. Motor traffle is in use and roads exist between the 
towns and villages, which number about 100. 

In the centre of Bahrain island there are many thousands of ancient 
tumuli whose origin is still uncertain. 

Bahrain is the centre of the famous pearl fishing industry of the Persian 
Grulf. Over 500 boats and 15,000 divers from Bahrain are engaged in fishing 
during four months of the summer. During the season Bahrain is visited 
by numerous arab and continental pearl buyers from Europe, Other 
industries are : boat-building, manuiacture of sailcloth and reed mats, 
date cultivation and breeding of particularly fine white donkeys. 

The greater part of the trade of Nejd and Hassa passes through Bahrain. 
The revenue of the State is obtained from the 5 per cent, ad valorem 
Gusto ms Duty. 

In 1927, the total imports amounted to Es, 132,27,060 ; and exports to 
Rs. 83,58,825. The chief imports were; rice, Rs. 50,77,240; wheat, Rs. 
3,51,710 ; wheat flour, Rs. 4,24,980 ; sugar, Rs, 14,15,910 ; leaf sugar, Rs. 
7,33,980 ; coffee, Bs. 14,91,070; piecegoods, Rs. 29,89,330; tea, Rs. 
3,13,650 ; ghee, Rs. 4,29,190. The chief exports were : rice, Rs. 22,32,885; 
wheat, Rs. 1,80,270; wheat flour, Rs. 100,720; sugar, Rs. 7,73,200; loaf 
sugar, Rs. 579,430; coffee, Rs. 4,27.730 ; piecegoods, Rs. 16,76,340; tea, 
2,70,550 ; ghee, Rs. 58.400 ; pearls, Es. 20,69,300. 

There is a weekly mail service from India and a bi-weekly service to 
India. Import of arms and ammunition is subject to special permission. 

The principal coins in use are Indian rupees, but Austrian (Maria 
Theresa) dollars (worth Is. lid.) and Turkish liras (worth about 18s.) are 
current. The measures employed are : dhara (= 19 inehe,s). The weights 
are : roba (4 lbs.) ; maund (56 lbs.) and ruffa (560 lbs.). 

Political Resident, Persian Gulf. — Lieut.-Col. Sir Lionel Haworth, K.B.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrain. — Major 0. 0. J. Barrett, O.S.I., C.I.E. 

Indian Assistant at Bahrain.— Bahadur Syed 8iddiq Hassan, 


Foreign Ofiloe Reports. Annual series. London. 

Bent (J, Th.), The Bahrein Iriands in the Persian Gulf, Proo. B. G. Soe, (N.S. 
xil. 1). London, 1890. 

\Zwemer (B. M.}, Arabia : The Cradle of Islam. Bdinbuigh and London, 1900. 


BORITEO (BRITISH). 

British North Borneo. — Governor. — J. L. Humphreys, O.M.G., G.B.E. 

British North Borneo occupies the northern part of the i.siand of Borneo. 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kinabalu being 13,455 feet high. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
Population (1921 census) 267,804, consisting mainly of Mohammedan 
settlers on the coast and aboriginal tribes inland. The Europeans 
numbered 533 ; Eurasians, 213; Chinese, 37,866 ; Malays, 20,263. The 
number of natives was 197,068. The most numerous are the Dusuns, 
112,287 ; the Murats, 37,447 ; and the Bajaus, 33,070. Chief towns, 
Saiidakan (population 11,936), on the east coast, and Jesselton, on the 
west coast. 

The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
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Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
(Royal Charter in 1881). It is administered by a Governor (apjointed 
with the approval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a Court 
of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter. On May 12, 1 888, 
the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the State 
of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from the 
Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have been 
occupied. For administrative purposes the whole country is divided into 
five Residencies, which are sub-divided into Districts. In December 1904, 
an ai'oa of about 200 square miles was transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic missions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Ordinances. 
There is an Imam’s Court for Mohammedan law. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 800 men under Euro]>ean officers. 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Revenue 

£ 

857,404 

£ 

371.666 

£ 

899,960 

£ 

433,927 

£ 

464,588 

Expenditure . 

844,779 

305,383 

270.638 

252,752 

256,440 

Imports 1 . . . 1 

770, 9S7 

827,662 

' 854,399 

970,819 1 

1,2:4,706 

Exports! 

1,218,485 

1,801,715 

2,0fc3,800 

1,987,283 

1,978,696 


t Inoludlng treasure and transhipment trade. 


Sources of revenue: Opium, birds’ nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licences, import and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public 
debt. 

Most of the trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet potatoes, andtobacoo; 
Coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have been found. ’I'be exports comprise 
the products mentioned, with birds’ nests, seed pearls, beche-de-nier, &c. 
Exports of leaf tobaccos 1927, 189,574-?.; 1926, 136,0187.; of Estate 
ritbber, 1927, 1,088,49:17. ; 1926, 1,261,9817. ; of timber, which is the 
greatest natural resource of the country, 1927, 211,7827.; 1926, 160.8167. 
Merchant Shipping (Meu-of-War and (Government vessels excluded) : 1927, 
entered 36.5,733 tons ; cleared 362,364 tons; 1926, entered 429,126 tons; 
and cleared 433,995, 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Je.sselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
interior, with a branch from Beaufort to Weston on Brunei Bay. There is 
communication by telegraphy, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

At Jesselton and Sandakau there are agencies of the Hung Kong and 
Shanghai Banking CorporMtipn, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, and the H mk of Taiwan. A State Bank has been established, with 
Head Office in Sandakau and a branch at Jesselton. 

The Govennueiit issues its own copper coinage (cents and half-ceuts) ; 
nickel coinage of 1, 2§ and 5 cents ; also notes of one, five, ten, and twenty- 
five dollars, and of 25 and 50 cents. Accounts are kept in dollar currency, 

Brunei.— In 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of ^ 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were placed under British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over tlie general 
Administration of his State to a British Resident. The present Sultan 
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Alimcd Tajudiii Akhazul Khairi Wad-din is a minor, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in September 1924. The Pengiran 
Bendahara and Penuiran Pemancha were appointed Joint Regents daring 
his minority. The Saltan receives an allowance of 1,400Z. a year troin ^tate 
funds, and his two principal ministers 700Z. a year each. Area about 2,500 
square miles, and population, 1921 Census, 25,454 (Europeans, 35 ; Malays 
and Bornean races, 23,938 ; Chinese, 1,434 ; Indians, 37, others 10). rhechief 
town is Brunei (pop. 12,000). The old town is built over the water on the 
Brunei river, and a new town has developed on the maiiiland since 1910. 
There were five vernacular schools in 1927, with 183 pupils. Police force, 
1927 1 Chief Inspector, and 59 non-commissioned offi(^ers and men. i he 
climate is hot and moist, with cool nights. Average^ annual rainfall is 
a little over 100 inches. The native industries in Brunei town include boat 
buihling, cloth weaving, brass foundries, and manufacture of_ .‘•liver ware. 
The principal proilucts are cuteh (mangrove extract), rubber, jelutong, and 
sago. Most of the interior is under jungle, comprising numm-ous kinds of 
serviceable timber. There is abundant evidence of oil, but it has not yet 
been found in payable quantities. There are vernacular schools at Brunei, 

and in .some out-districts. „ v 

Revenue 1927, 46,916(!. (Customs, 19, 391Z., monopolies, 9,7400. licences, 
2 1810 ; land.s and forests, 6,9370, cession moneys, 1,7700); expenditure, 
49,8160 Public debt, Dec. 31, 1927, 48,8830 „ , , not-v 

Imports, 1927, mainlyrice, 40,941Z., tobacco, 13,0670, piecegoods, 13,0260, 
machinery, 23.9110 Exports, cntch, 2,101 tons (value 23,7170), rubber, 
716 tons (110,3700), jelutong, value 20,7000, dried prawns, 6,3340, live 
stock, 2, 2710 ... 

The post office dealt with 64,312 articles in 1927. , 

There is a central Wireless Station at Brunei, and a .subsidiary station at 
Lahuan, which enable telegraphic communication to ho maintained with 
Labuan and thence by cable with Singapore and Euro})e. Ibere is also a 
Wireless Station in the Tembuxong District and another in the Belait 

^^^Thfdistance from Labuan is about 43 miles. Commimi cation by steam 
launches from Brunei is regularly maintmned. The passage between Singa- 
pore and Lahuan takes about 4 days. 

Straits Settlements Cui-rency, 1 dollar := 2s. id. 

British Jtesidevi.—V. A. B. McKerron. 


Sarawak. — Area about 60,000 square miles, coastline 450 miles, many 
rivers navigable. The government of part of the present territory wa.s obtained 
in 1842 by Sir James Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Various accessions 
were made between 1861 and 1906. Under an agr.'ement of 1888 .‘Sarawak is 
recognised as an independent State under the protection of Great Britain. The 
present Rajah, H.H. Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, G.C.M.G, ap|.onred May 17, 
1917. PopulatioB estimated fit about 600,000, Malays, Dyaks, Kayans, Keu-* 
yahs, and Mnruts, with Chine.se and other settlers. The chief towns are the 
capital, Kuching, about 28 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, Sihu, 60 miles 
up the Rejang River, which is navigable by large steamers, and M iri, the 
headquarters of the .Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. At Kuching are Church of England 
and (Catholic missions with schools. The revenue is derived chiefly from 
Cnstoms, the Govt, opium monopoly, gambling, arrach and pawn farms, 
royalty on oil, land revenue, timber royalty, exemption tax^ payable by 
Malays, and from Dyak and Kayan revenue. The revenue in 1927 was 
6,243,065 dollars; expenditure, 5,764,318 dollars. Public debt, nU. Coal 
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exists in large quantities, aud a syndicate has been formed for developing 
the coal fields at Selautik. A considerable oil field is being developed at Miri 
and Bakong in the Baram district. Foreign trade, 1927 : imports, 25,664, 646 
dollars ; exports, 49,786,148 dollars. The chief exports (1927) included (in 
dollars) sago flour, 1,543,673; pepper, 1,466,141; plantation rubber, 
15,499,432 jguttajelutong, 1,563,758 ; gutta percha, 23,732 ; cutch, 111,321 ; 
benzine, 16,712,282 ; kerosene, 4,072,574 ; liquid oil fuel, 3,696,642 ; 
crude oil, 2,835,368 ; fish, 324,354; damar, 172,144; rattans, 118,716, The 
trade is mostly with Singapore, Shipping entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade, 1927, 1,471,828 tons. There are military and police forces, 
consisting of about 700 men, principally Dyaks and Malays, under British 
army officers. Round Kuching are about 46 miles of roads, besides bridle 
paths. There are 34 post offices. The Government offices have a telephone 
system extending over Kuching and Upper Sarawak, and there is communi- 
cation by wireless with Singapore, &e. There are also wireless stations at 
Kuching, Kuching (6ch mile), Miri, Sibu, Sadong, Lundu, Mukah, Simang- 
gang, Bintulu, Binatang, Kapit, Selalang, Limbang, Baram, Saratok, Matu, 
Belangian, Tatau, Lawas and Rejang. Distance from London, 8,700 miles; 
transit, not less than 30 days, generally more. Telegrams are sent by wire- 
less from Singapore. 

Sarawak and Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 2s. id. 

Government Agency and Advisory Council in England. — :H.H, The Tuan 
Muda of Sarawak, 0. H. W. Johnson, Dr. Ohas. Hose, A. B. Ward, and 
G. 0. Gillan. Millbank House, Westminster, London. 

Books of Eeference coucernmg Sarawak, &c. 

Saring-Ooiil<i(S.)&‘ni Banipfylde(G. A..), History of Sarawak (1889-1 908). London, 1909. 

Cator (D.). Everyday Life among the Head-Hunters. London, 1905. 

Bose (C.), In the Heart of Borneo, ‘ Geographical Journal,’ vol xvi., p. S9.~ The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo. London, 1912. Fifty years of Romance and Research, London, 1927. 
Natural Man ; A Record from Borneo, London, 1927. 

iTro/in (W, O.), In Borneo Jungles, London, 1927. 

Roth (H. Ling) The Natives of Sarawak and BritishNorth Borneo. 2vols. London, 1896. 

St. John (Sir S.), Life of Sir Charles Brooke, Bajah of Sarawak. London, 1879.— 
Bajah Brooke. London, 1899, 


CEYLON. 

CoBstitutioiL and (Government, &c. 

Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane (Tamraparni, the island of “dusky 
leaves ”), is an island in the Indian Ocean, by the south of India, lying 
between 5° 55' aud 9® 60' H, Jat., and 79® 42' and 81° 53' B. long. Its area 
is 25,332 square miles. 

In 1505 the Portuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
which were taken from them about the middle of the next century by 
the Dutch. In 1796 the British Government annexed the foreign 
settlements to the Presidency of Madras ; in 1802 Ceylon was separated 
from India and formed into a Crown colony. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1833, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Council dated 
19 December, 1923, and the Amendment Order in Council dated Maa-ch 
21, 1924, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided 
by an Executive Council of nine members — viz., the Colonial Secretary, 
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the Attorney-General, the Controller of Revenue, the Colonial Treasurer, 
0110 offieial and four unofficial memhers nominated by the Governor, 
and a Legislative Council of 49 members (12 official and 37 unofficial) 
exclusive of the Governor. Of the unofficial members, 28 are elected to 
represent territorial divisions, 2 to represent the Europeans, 2 the Burgher 
Community, 1 the Chamber of Commerce, 1 the Western Province Tamils, 
3 the Muslims, 2 the Indians. The remaining 3 are nominated by the 
Governor to represent Special Interests. 

©overaor.— Sir Herbert James Stanley, K.C.M.6. (1927). Salary 7,000Z. 
(including entertainment allowance of 1,500Z.). 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
])rovinces, presided over by Government Agents, with assistants and subor- 
dinate head men. There are three municipalities, with eight Urban District 
Councils and fourteen local boards, mainly for sanitary purposes. 

Area and Population. 

The population of Ceylon (exclusive of the military and the shipping) at 
the Census held on March 18, 1921, showed an increase of 9 ‘6 per cent, since 
1911. The distribution by Provinces, and the average number of persons 
per square mile in each Province, are shown in the following table : — 


Provinces 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Population, 1921 

Provinces 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Poiralation, 1921 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Total 

Persq. 

mile 

Western 

1,482 

1,246,847 

871 

Uva .... 

8,200 

233,864 

71 

Central 

2,283 

717,739 

314 

Saharagamuwa 


471,814 

249 

Soutliern 

2, no 

071,234 

313 





Northern 

8,42i> 

374 829 

109 

Total . . 

26,382 

4,497,854 

178 

Eastern 

S.l'SO 

192,821 

50 





North 




Military . . 


951 


Western 

8,016 

492,181 

163 

Shipping . . 


4,993 


' North 




Miscellaneous 


751 


Central 

4,009 

96,525 

24 









Grand Total. 

— 

4, ,604, 549 



The estimated population on December 31, 1927, was 5,288,792. 

The race distribution of the population at the census of 1921 and the 
increase per cent, since 1911 were as follows 


Races 

Population, 1921, 
exclusive of mili- 
tary shippiuR and 
miscellaneous 

Increase 
per cent, 
since 1911 

! Military, 

j shipping, and 

1 miscellaneous 

1 Population 

Europeans . . . . . . . . 

8,099 

6-7 

888 , 

Burghers and Eurasians . , . . 

29,408 

10-3 

1 129 

Low-fouiitn Sinhalese ... . 

1,926,892 

12-2 

623 

Kandyan Sinhalese ..... 

3,089,078 

;9'1 

(i6 

Ceylon Tamils . . ... . . 

517,180 

1*3 

084 

Indian Taniihs ....... 

602, .510 

9-9 

03.5 

Ceylon Moors ....... 

251,926 1 


153 

Indian Mo rs . , , . , . , 

32,923 


. '876 

Malays 

13,896 


. ' 06''..,'; 

Vecldas . , 

4,510 

16’4 


Others . . ... , . , . . 

21.980 

■ 72-4 

2,626 


4,497,854 j 


0,696 
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Of the population (exclusive of the military and the shipping) enumerated 
at the census of 1921, the occupation of 2,803,056 or 62 '3 per cent, (of 
whom 1,347,415 were earners and 1,455,641 dependants) was returned as 
agriculture ; 533,400 or 11'9 per cent. (288,697 earners, 244,703 dependants) 
industrial occupation ; 345,824 or 7 ‘7 per cent. (162,376 earners, 183,448 
dependants) trade. 

The population on the principal estates, mainly consisting of immigrant 
Tamils from Southern Iitdia, numbered, at the census of 1921, 568,850, and 
formed 12*6 per cent, of the total population. The Indian Tamils on 
Estates numbered 493,944. 

Marriages registered, 1927, 30,566 *■; birtbs registered, 205,470 (104,961 
males and 100,519 females;; deaths registered, 113,007 (56,784 males and 
66,223 females). 

The urban population is 12 *9 per cent, of the total population. The 
principal towns and their population (exclusive of the military, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1921, are ; — Colombo, 244,163 ; Galle, 
39,073; Jaffna, 42,436 ; Kandy, 32,562. 

Eeligion and Education. 

At the census of 1921 the numbers of adherents to the principal 
religions were: — Buddhists, 2,769,805 ; Hindus, 982,078 ; Muslims, 
302,532 ; Christians, 443,400, exclusive of the military and the shipping. 

Buddhism was introduced from India in the third century B.O., and is 
still the religion of the majority of the inhabitants, especially in the 
southern part of the island. It is (unlike Buddhism in Tibet, China, and 
Japan) materialistic and atheistic, and in popular usage has a large admixture 
of the doctrines and practices of popular Hinduism and of the aboriginal 
wild tribes. 

Education is free in vernacular schools, but fees are charged in English 
schools. 

The number of vernacular schools in 1927 was i Government schools, 
1,130 (attendance, 114,856 boys and 57,892 girls) ; Aided schools, 1,876 
(attendance, 137,863 hoys and 90,775 girls) ; Unaided schools, 416 
(attendance, 12,207 boys and 6,826 girls). There were also 423 English 
and Anglo-vernacular schools, attended by 63,539 boys and 17,783 girls. 

The total sum spent by Government on veruaeular education in 1926-27 
was 3,777,715 rupees. 

The Royal College and the Government Training College with the 
English school attached to it are Government institutions. The other 
English schools are grant-in-aid schools ; the total grants to which in 
1926-27 amoiuited to 1,456,491 rupees.' A University College opened in 
January, 1921, has (1927—28) 279 students on the roll. Technical 
education is given in the ‘Technical Schools’ (489 students in 1926). 
There are 88 industrial schools. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law is Roman-Dutch, modified by colonial ordinances. Kandyan 
Law is to a certain extent in force in the Kandyaa Provinces, and special 
systems of personal law are recognised for the Muslim community, and for 
the Tamils of the Jaffna Distriot. The criminal law has been codified on 
the principle of the Indian Penal Code, There are a Supreme Court, police 
courts and courts of requests, and district courts, intermediate between the 
1 This is exclusive of Muslim marriages, which are seldom registered. 
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latter and the Supreme Court. Tillage eouneils deal with petty offences. 
In 1927 the number of eases instituted in the police courts and municipal 
naagistrates* courts was 112,662, Offences against the Penal Code dealt with 
during the year 1927 numbered 16,044 ; of these, the number disposed of 
by the courts as true cases was 11,658, and the convictions 5,085; 8,216 
convicted persons were sent to prison. Police force, December 31, 1927, 
3,111 of all ranks. 

There is no poor law, though a few old persons receive a (diaritable allow- 
ance from the Government varying from Re. 1 to Ra. 12 *50 each per 
mensem. 

Finance. 

15 rupees =£1. 


Defence. 

In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
At present the defence of the Colony is almost entirely in the 
hands of local troops. 


Production and Industry. 

if the colony is 16,212,400 acres, of which it is estimated 
that about 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, and about 456,000 acres 
pasture land. The approximate areas under the principal products in 1927 

■ paddy, 834,000 acres ; othergrain, 102,000 acres ; cacao, 34,000 acres ; 

cinnamon, 26.000 acres; tea, 460,000 acres; coconuts, 887,000 acres; 
rubber, 490,000 acres. In 1927, the exports of tea were 227 million lbs,, of 
wliich 146 million lbs. were sent to the United Kingdom. The exports of 
desiccated coconuts were 873,000 cwts,, copra, 1,982,000 cwts., and cocomit- 
oil, 673, 000 cwts. In the same year, 125,063,000 lbs. of rubber were exported, 


1 12 months ended Septemher SO. 

* “ Exclusive of Expenditure chargeable to Revenue pending raising of Loan Funds.' 


The principal sources of revenue in 1926-27 : Customs, 3,387,397^. ; 
port, harbour, wharf, warehouse, and other dues, 383,8737. ; arrack, rum and 
toddy licences, 865,3807. ; stamp duties, 693,7 1 67, ; Government railway 
receipts, 1,859,2967. ; and land sales, 119,7857. 

The principal items of expenditure in 1926--27 : Military expendittire, 
135,9147. ; pensions and retired allowances, 343,9007. ; interest and .sinking 
fund on loans, 826,9947. ; post and telegraph, 463,2807. ; railway depart- 
ment, 1,303,0087. ; department of medical and sanitary services, 607,1647. ; 
education, 637,0127. ; on public works (annually recurrent), 570,1437. ; 
railway department (extraordinary works), 262,2267. 

The net public debt on September 30, 1927, incurred entirely for public 
works, was 12,657,3937. 8s. 4c7. sterling and 8,000,000 rupees, There 
were accumulated sinking funds for their redemption amoiuiting to 
3,628,5437. 10s, 9(7, and Rs, 1,788,414.22 respectively. 
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of which 84,581,000 lbs. went to the United Kingdom and 78,985,000 lbs, 
to the United States of America. In 1927, 12,523 acres of crown land were 
sold and settled. The live stock in 1927 was reported to amount to 1,500 
horses, 1,588,000 horned cattle, 60,000 sheep, 51,000 swine, and 176,000 
goats. There is a Government Dairy, possessing over 300 head of cattle. 
There were 67 plumbago mines working at end of 1927. The exports of 
plumbago in 1927 were 268,000 cwts. Other minerals, such as gold, thorium, 
and monazite, exist, but, except the last-named, so far have not been found 
in quantities of commercial importance. There are some hundreds of 
small-gem quarries, from which sapjjhires, rubies, moonstones, catseyes, 
and other gems are obtained. Native manufactures, which are at present 
of very minor importance, are weaving, basket work, tortoise-shell boxes, 
&c., earthenwares, jewellery, metal work, lacquer work, carving, &c. 
Manufactures on any large scale are confined to the products of agriculture, 
such as the production of coconut oil. In 1927 there were about 1,600 tea, 
rubber and cacao factories, 1,400 cinnamon, citronella, coconut, fibre, oil, 
&c., factories, 20 saw mills, and 50 aerated water, ice, &c., factories. 


Commerce. 

The values of the imports and expoi’ts for six years are given, in the 
following table (Rate of Conversion: IZ. =» Rs. 15) : — 


Years 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

Tears 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1922 

18,782,718 

19,852,214 

1925 

24,025,854 

i 82,841,095 

1923 

19,477,.S19 

23,413,250 

1926 

27,191,141 

83,576,599 

1924 

20,821,898 

25,701,161 

1927 

28,075,198 

1 29,951,683 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Principal exports in 1927 : Cacao, 1S3,150Z. ; cinnamon, 319,0732. ; 
coir (and manufactures), 858,9862. ; copra, 2,122,9882. ; coconut oil, 
1,104,5182. ; tea, 14,246,1252. ; plumbago, 168,3802. ; coconuts, fresh, 
101,0062. ; coconuts, desiccated, 1,365,4512. ; arecanuts, 200,0862. ; rubber, 
8,650,6092. ; citronella oil, 84,3162. 

Principal imports in 1927: Cotton manufactures, 1,793,8462. ; rice and 
paddy (in the husk and not in the husk), 7,006,3182. j coal and coke, 
1,266,9642. ; spirits (brandy, gin, and whisky), 288,8092. ; sugar (raw and 
refined, and palm and jaggery), 1,063,6472.; manures, 1,095,8202. ; bullion 
and specie. 1,001,3842. 

In 1927 (British Board of Trade Returns) the value of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom from Ceylon was 12,003,6362. (quantity, 142,512,811 
lbs.). Other imports in 1927 were: rubber, 3,032,7932. (39,619,100_ lbs. ) ,, 
coconut oil (unrefined) 317,6852. ; coconut, desiccated, 616,57 62, The principal 
exports of United Kingdom to Ceylon in 1927 were ; cotton piece goods, 
1,022,8052.; iron and steel goods, 791,2482. ; ’machinery, 432,7162.; 
tobacco, 222,9062.; coal, 126,8112, Total imports into United Kingdom, 
1928, 13,830.2862.; 1927, 16,642,8572.; total exports of British produce 
to Ceylon, 1928, 5,970,9362. ; 1927, 6,876,3602. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered and cleared, 1927, 21,894,000 tops (British 13,152,000 
tons), 1926, 20,403,000 tons (British, 12,881,000 tons). In 1925, the total 
tonnage was 19,419,000, and British, 12,026,000. On December 31, 1927, 
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127 sailing vessels of 10,511 tons, 1 motor vessel of IS tons, and 9 steamers 
of 772 tons net, were registered as belonging to Ceylon. 

895 niile.s of railway were open at the end of September 1927, and 
several extensions are under construction. 

Oil December SI, 1927 there were 752 offices of various classes open for 
postal business; money order offices, 351 j telegraph offices, 228; letters, 
po-stcards, ami printed matter, samjdes, etc., passed through the post office, 
101,357,000 (exclusive of parcels, 1,395,000). 9,774 miles of telegraph wire ; 
telegrams dealt with, 2,132,000. 

Money and Credit. 

Eleven banks have establishments in Ceylon : the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpoiation, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the Eastern Bank, Ltd., the P. & O. Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd., the Bank of Uva, 
Ltd., the Jaffna Commercial Corporation, Ltd., and the Hatton Bank and 
Agency Co. The Ceylon Savings Bank on December 31,1927, had 50,086 
depositors, and depo.sit8 amounting to Rs. 6,944,631 ; and the Post Office 
Savings Banks 242,040 depositors, and deposits Rs. 12,823,627._ 

The weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as those of the United 
Kingdom. The currency consists of : — Copper : Ceylon 1-cent and ^-cent 
pieces, 6| cents being equivalent to Id. English, _ Nickel : Ceylon 5-cent 
piece. Silver; Indian rupee (=100 cents), equivalent to Is. id.’, and 
Ceylon 60-cent, 25-cent, and 10-cent pieces. Ceylou Goveiiunent currency 
notes of Rs, 1,000, 500, 100, 60, 10, 5, 2, and 1. On December 81, 1926, 
the value of currency notes in circulation was Rs, 62,470,602. 


Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands, 400 miles south-west of Ceylon, are governed by 
an elected Sultan, who resides in the island of Mal4, and pays a yearly tribute 
to the Ceylon Government. Next to the Sultan is the first Wazir, or Prime 
Minister, then the Fadiyanx or KAzi (Chief Judge), and 6 Kilegefanus or 
Councillors, and besides them 6 Wazirs or Ministers of State. The Mdldives 
are a group of 13 coral islets (atols), richly clothed with coconut palms, 
and yielding millet, fruit, and edible nuts. Population over 70,000 
Muslims at the 1921 census. The people are civilised, and are great 
navigators and traders. 

Books of Deference concerning Ceylon. 

Adrainistoflti on Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Blue Book of Ceylon. Annual. 

Annual General Report. 

Census Pubiioations from 1871. Decennial. 

Ceylon Sessional Papers, Annual. 

Correspoudoiice relating to the Revision of the Constitution of Celyori. Cmd. 1906 of 
1923, .and 0..id. 2062 of 1924. London, 

The Handbook of Oonjmercial and General Information for Ceylon. ComTtiled by 
L. J. B. Turner, M.A., C.C,8. Colombo, 1926. 

The Official Handbook. Compiled by the British Empire Exhibition Handbook Sub- 
committee, 1924. 

Colonial OHloe List. Annual. London. 

8tatistic.s of Ceylon ; in ‘Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom.' Annual. London. 

‘Times of Ceylon' Green Book, Annual. 
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‘ Morning Leader ’ Tear Book. Annual. 

Burrows (S. M.), The Buried Cities of Ceylon ; h Guide-Book to Anuradhapura, iSrc. 
London. 

Cave (Henry W. ), The Book of Ceylon, London, 1908 and 1912. 

Burguson's Ceylon Directory. Annual. 

Gardiner (.1 . 8.), Tl.e Fauna and Geography of the Maidive and Laccadive Arohipelagoea, 
vols. Cambridge, 1901-1906. 

jMiiioti (G. E.), The Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916, 

JPlaU's Ceylon, 1924. 

Spittel (R. L.), Wild Ceylon. London, 1925. 

Toulha (Ali Fixid), Geyion, the Land of Eternal Charm. London, 1926 
JTjmfe (Pi iedrich M.), Ceylon, Berlin, 1926. 

Christmas Island. See Straits Settlements. 


CYPRUS. 

Governor . — Sir Ronald Sfcorrs, K.C.M.G,, O.B.E. Salary, S.600L, of 
which amount 600Z. is payable to the officer from time to time administering 
the Government. 

Colonial Secretary. — R. Nicholson, C.M.G. Salary, 1,400Z. 

Constitution and Government. — Cyprus is 40 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor and 60 from the coast of Syria. At a very early date 
important Greek and Phoenician colonies were established in Cyprus, and 
later it formed part of the Persian and Roman Empires. Its government 
frequently changed hands until 1571, when the Turks conquered the island 
from the Vent tiatis, and retained possession of it until its cession to England 
for administrative purposes under a convention concluded with the Sultan 
at Constantinople, June 4, 1878. On the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
on November 6, 1914, the island was annexed. On May 1, 1925, the Island 
was given the status of a colony by Letters Patent, and the High Commis- 
sioner became Governor, There is an Executive Council, consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the Treasurer, with three locally 
resident additional members. The Legislature consists of twenty-four 
members, nine being office holders, including the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-GeTieral and the Treasurer, and fifteen elected (for five years), 
three by Mohammedan and twelve by non-Mohammedan voters. The voters 
are all male British subjects, or foreigners twenty-one years of age, who have 
resided five years, and are payers of any of tko taxes known as ‘Verghis.’ 
Municipal councils exist in the principal towns, elected practically % all 
resident householders and ratepayers. 

Area and Population. — Area 3,584 square miles. Population at 1921 
Census: 310,716, including 61,839 Mohammedans. Population, Census 
1911: — Mohammedan.^ (Ottoman Turks), 66,428 ; Christians (Autocephalous 
Church of Cyprus), 214,480; others, 3,200 ; total, 274,108. Inhabitants 
per square mile, 86 68. Births registered 1927, 8,586 ; deaths, 5,328. 

The principal towns are Nicosia (the capital), 18,579 ; Larnaca, 9,765 ; 
Limasol, 13,802 ; Famagusta and Varosha, 6,980 ; Paphos and Ktema, 
4,117 ; Kyrenia, 1,910. There are six administrative districts named after 
these towns. 

Education. — The system of elementary education is designed so that 
each race, has its own schools. Besides elementary schools there were in 1927 
4 Gymnasiums, a commercial Lyceum, 7 Greek high schools for boys and 4 
high schools for girls, a Priests’ Training School, and two Moslem high 
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scliools, one for boys and one for girls. Total number of elementary scbools in 
1927, 908 (626 Oreek-Ohristian, 268 Moslem, 3 Armenian, 6 Maronite, 5 
Roman Catholic, and 1 Jewish); teacliers, 1,295 in elementary schools, of 
whom 882 were Greek-Orthodox, 344 Moslem, and 69 of other denominations. 
Total enrolment in elementary schools, 46,677, comprising 9,078 Moslem, 
36,384 Greek-Orthodox, 610 Armenian, 171 Maronites, 417 Latins, and 17 
Jews. The Government contributed (1927) 62,8607. to education. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary education, 126,7247. There are 3 
weekly newspapers in Turkish and 18 in Greek and 2 in Armenian. 

Languages spoken are a local dialect of Modern Greek ; Osmanli Turkish 
by Moslems ; French by educated classes. English is becoming more and 
more widely spoken. 

Justice* — The law courts have been reconstituted by an Order in 
Council of 1927, which divided the Colony into three judicial districts, viz., 
Hicosia-Kyrenia, Famagusta-Larnaca, and Limassol-Papbos. There now 
are: (1) a supreme court of civil and criroinaj appeal, with original civil 
jurisdiction in disputed claims of 3007, and over, patents and admiralty 
actions, and election petitions ; (2) three assize courts, having unlimited 
criminal jurisdiction ; (3) three district courts, having, subject to (1) 
above, an unlimited civil jurisdiction ; (4) magisterial courts with summary 
jurisdiction 5 (5) three assistant district judges’ courts. In all the courts 
Cypriot (Christian and Moslem) judges take part. There are also three Slieri 
Courts, for Mohammedans only, which administer the Moslem Sheri or 
ecclesiastical law, and a Sheri Tribunal of Af)peal. In the year 1927 the 
number of offences was 22.188, and the number of persons committed to 
prison was 6,446. Strength of police force, December 31, 1927, 25 officers 
and 827 men ; total, 852. 


Finance* — The revenue and expenditure for five years, exclusive of 
Grant- in -Aid, and share of the Turkish debt charge, were : — 


i 

1923 

1924 

1925 

j 1926 

1927 

Revenue 

£ 

567,889 

£ 

593,318 

535,870 

£ 

: 668,131 

£ 

629,266 

£ 

655,997 

Expenditure . ' 

582,699 

j 619,621 

655,227 

616,029 


Chief sources of revenue, 1927 : excise, 165,4457. ; customs, 249,2907. ; 
sheep, goat, and pig taxes, 12,7237. ; verghis, 28,9957. ; court receipts 
and stamps, 47,2327.; port dues, &c., 24,9697. ; railway, 25,1917. Annual 
grant from Imperial funds to revenue (not included above), 92,8007. per 
year, Cyprus’ share of the Turkish debt charge (excluded from above table), 
92,8007. per year. Railway expenditure, 1927, 23,6467. 

Public debt, 1927, for harboaia, railways, and irrigation, 180,4387. 

Production.— Chief agricultural products in 1927: wheat, 1,872,975 
kiles; barley, 2,080,170 kiles ; vetches, 288.500 Idles; oats, 244,40.1 
Idles; olives, 9,125,014 okes ;> cotton, 1,004,750 okes ; raisin.s, 2,360,888 
okea ; carObs, 190,140 cantars ; potatoes, 11,305,870 oke.s ; linseed, 
172,638 okes ; silk. 14,361 okes ; cocoons, 205,032 obs; cheese, 1,647,940 
okes; butter, 10,299 okes ; flax, 69,886 okes; hemp, 52,659 okes; wine, 
6,270,706 gallons ; olive-oil, 1,865,065 okes. In 1927 there were 259,718 
sheep, and 226,821 goats.: One-third of cultivable land is under 
cultivation, 'fhere are irrigation works for the storage and distribution 
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of rain-water. Tlie lorest Department has done much for the preservation 
and development of the forests existing at the time of the British ocenpation, 
and for the re-afforestation of denuded districts. The area of delimited 
forest is 635 square miles. Sponge fisheries are carried on, the take in 1927 
being about 16,680 lbs. Gypsum, terra nmhra and marble are found in 
abundance ; ciipriferous iron pyrites are being mined on a large scale and 
208,122 tons of ore were exported in 1927. Asbestos is mined, 10,904 tons 
being exported in 1927. 


Commerce. — The commerce, and the shipping, exchxsive of coasting 
trade, for five calendar years were : — 


_ 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 j 

1927 

Merchandise : — 

1 ^ 

£ 

' £ '■ 

£ 

i £ 

Imports . 

1 1,072,485 

1,243,356 

1,583,198 ' 

1,570,086 

1,585,306 

Exports . 
Bullion and specie : 

893,733 

1,271,339 

1,198,615 

1,103,571: 

1,542,870 

Imports . 

4,910 

2,214 

4,086 

2,696 

3,757 

Exports . 

2,322 

1,393 

5,000 

— 

18,524 

Shipping entered 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

and cleared 

904,611 

1,121,228 

1,333,306 

1,584,685 

1,746,757 


Chief imports, 1927: — Beans and peas, 13,966Z, ; butter, 8,679Z. ; 
coffee, raw, 17,716Z.; flour, 208,091Z.; fish, 18,916Z.; oils, edible, 12,186Z. ; 
provisions, 10,4962.; rice, 21,5662.; sugar, 49,2772.; tobacco in leaf, 
42,8122.; coal, 22,0042.; iron, 8,8702.; petrol and benzine, 88,6432.; 
petroleum, 43,5162.; timber, 42,8762.; bla.sting powder, dynamite, etc., 
11,9932.; bedsteads, 8,2502.; cement, 12,750; chemicals, 6,8862.; cotton 
manufactures, 223,426L; chemical manure, 60,1522.; electric materials, 
6,3782. ; glass and glassware, 9,6662. ; haberdashery and millinery, 
17,0352. ; hardware and cutlery, 11,499L ; implements of agriculture, 
9,2972. ; iron and steel manufactures, 28,1612. ; leather and leather manu- 
factures, 56,6962.; machinery, 97,8302. ; medicines, 17,4822.; motorcars, 
motor cycles, and parts of, 32,3772. ; tyres and tubes for motor cars and 
motor cycles, 11,4922.; sacks, 34,7832. ; silk manufactures, 17,1942.; soap, 
21,7742. ; stationery, 8,7802. ; woollen manufactures, 64,9712. 

Chief exports, 1927: — ^Animals, 52,1382.; beans aud peas, 9,8492.; 
carobs, 304,3792. ; cheese, 22,7392. ; barley, 57,2392. ; almonds, 7,7692, ; 
grapes, 9,0432.; lemons and oranges, 46,1162.; pomegranates, 28,8802.; 
raisins, 86,5082. ; onions, 7,2192. ; potatoes, 96,2002. ; vinegar, 4,7842. ; wine, 
55,970^ ; tobacco, in leaf, 5,4322. ; asbestos, 207,6622. ; cotton, raw, 67,0192.; 
cotton seed, 6,5892. ; hides and skins, 25,7492. ; linseed, 8,4082.; copper 
ore, pyrites, 196,8192. ; silk, raw, or wound silk, 28,4492. ; spices and seeds, 
19,2562. ; sponges, 11,9242. ; sumac, 8,5112. ; terra umbra, 12,4482. ; wool, 
23,6172.; embroidery and needlework, 18,8222. ; gypsum, 16,6422. 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 1927, 374, 9322. ; 
1928, 409,9342. Exports to United Kingdom, 1927 , 336,5892. ; 1928, 390,0812. 

Communications, etc. — There are 513 miles of motor roads, 368 miles 
of good secondary roads, 2,029 miles of village roads, and 140 miles of bridle 
roads ; 245 miles of telegraph lines ; cable connects with Alexandria. A 
narrow-gauge Government railway runs from Famagusta Harbour through 
Nicosia and Morphou to Evrykhou (76 miles). Total number of letters, 
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postcards, newspapers, book-packets, and parcels delivered in Cyprus, 
1927 : local, 2,361,727 ; received from abroad, 1,027,905; posted for abroad, 
759,747. Telephones are extensively used for the conduct of Government 
business. Total length of telephone lines, 250 miles. 

Money} etc.-— The Bank of Cyprus, the Ottoman Bank, the Bank of 
Athens ami the Ionian Bank have establishments in the island. The 
Government Savings Bank (begun in 1903) had, at the end of 1927, 124 
depositors, with 6,074Z. to their credit. Coins current — Gold sovereigns ; 
Cyprus silver, namely, 45 copper piastres, 18 c.p. 9 c.p., 41 c,p and 3 c.p. 
(9 piastre.^ = one shilling) ; copper — 1 c.p., J c.p, and J c.p. Government 
currency notes, of 51., 11., and 10s. denominations, are also in circulation, 
the value at December 31, 1927, beiug 474,0257. Weights and measures are 
as follows : — Length : 1 Cyprus Pic = § yard; Weight : 1 Oke = 2‘8 lb. ; 
Capacity : 1 Kile = 8 Imperial gallons. 

Books of Reference concerning Cyprus. 

Annual Report of the Governor. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Posae.ssions of the United Kingdom. 
London. 

Baedeker's ‘ Palestine and Syria, including the Island of Cyprus,’ 5th ed. 1912. 

Bevan (W.), Notes on Agricnltore in Cyprus and its Prndircts, 1019, 

JPlinn (W. H.), Oyprns : A Brief Survey of its History and Development. Cyprus, 1924. 

Gordon (Helrn 0.), Love’s Island [Incidents In the History of Cyprus] London, 1926. 

de^'rey (6. B.), The Present Condition of the Ancient Architectural Monuments ol 
Cyprus. Oxford, 1910.— Historic Monuments of Cyprus, Cyprus, 1918. 

Luke (H. C.), Cyprus under the Turks. Oxford, 1921. 

Ltt/ceCH 0.) and ./ardtn«(D, J.), The Handbook of Cyprus. London, 1020. 

Macmillan’s Guides : The Eastern Mediterranean. London. 

Memoranduni on the Island of Cyprus. Hesperia Press, 1919, 

Orr (C. W. J.), Cyprus under British Buie. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 

HORG K03SG. 

Constitution, and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong wa.8 ceded by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1841 ; the cession was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842; and the charter bears date April 6, 1843, Hong Kong is 
the great centre for British commerce with China and Japan, and a military 
and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Secretary for 
Ohine.se Affairs, and the Director of Public Works (the last two being special 
appointments), and three unofficial members. There is also a Legislative 
Council, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, the Director of Public Works, the Captain Superintendent of 
Police, the Secretary for Chinese Affairs (the last three being special appoint- 
ments), and six unofficial members — viz., four nominated by the Crown 
(two of whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and one by the Justices of the Peace. In 1929 the full strength of the 
Council was increased to 18. 

Sir Cecil dementi, K.C.M.G. Appointed 1925. Salary 
6,0007., including 1,2007, allowance, 

Qolonial Secretary—'W . T. Southern, C.M.G, 
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Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is sitaated at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 miles 
south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, stretching 
nearly east and west about 11 miles, its breadth from 2 to 6 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 square miles ; separated from the mainland by 
a narrow strait, the Lyeemoon Pass, about half a mile in width. The 
opposite peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
by treaty in Oct. 1860, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of 
Victoria extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the 
beautiful harbour. By a convention signed at Peking on June 9, 1898, 
there was leased to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory 
mainly agricultural, together with the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay 
and the island of Lan-tao. Its area is about 356 square miles, including 
islands, with about 94,000 inhabitants, exclusively Chinese. Area of Old 
Kowloon is 3 square miles. Large areas have also recently been reclaimed 
at Kowloon Bay, Wanchai, and North Point. Work on these areas is still 
in progress. Total area of colony, 391 square miles. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish - 
ments, was estimated to be at the end of 1927 as follows ; — Non-Chinese 
civil population, 16,600; Chinese civil populatiou: City of Victoria 
(including Peak), 600,000 ; villages of Hong Kong, 39,900 ; Kowloon 
(including New Kowloon), 240,000 ; New Territories (land), 87,500 ; popu- 
lation afloat, 94,000 ; total Chinese population, 961,400 ; total civil 
population, 977,900 ; 1921 Census returns : 12,866 Non-Chinese, 612,810 
Chinese; total 625,166. 

The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows : — 


Tear 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 
per 1,0001 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1923 . 


4,414 

16,536 

7-4 

26-9 

1924 . 


4,143 

16,553 

5-8 

21-75 

1925 . 

. 

3,654 

14,991 

4-64 

19 05 

1926 . 


4,041 

12,516 

4-5 

16-90 

1927 . 


7,600 

14,761 

8-4 

16-60 


1 Birth and death rates are calculated only on the population of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, there being no juiisdiotton by the sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
(except New Kowloon). 


In 1924 the number of Chinese emigrants was 129,859, and the number 
of immigrants 130,194 ; in 1925, 140,634 and 91,622 ; in 1926, 460,479 and 
276,501, and in 1927, 600,233 and 544,447 respectively. 

Education. 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are State-inspected, and 
required to maintain a certain standard of efficiency. There are 5 secondary 
Government schools for children of British parentage, with an average 
attendance of 348 (1927), and 11 Government schools for Chinese boys and 
two for Chines- e girls, with a total average attendance of 2,967. There is 
one school for Indians, with an average attendance of 107 (1927). There are 
also numerous schools in receipt of grants. The total number of pupils in 
all schools in 1927 was 49,111. The total expenditure on education in 1927 
was 1,091, 423 ’21 dollars, net. 

The Hong Kong University in 1927 had 321 students, mostly Chinese. 
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Faculties of Medicine, Engineering and Arts have been established, with 
a large staff of British professors and lecturers, well-equipped scientific 
laboratories, and schools for instruction in physiology, pathology, and 
tropical medicine. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, the second court or Cotirt of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Court, a police magistrate’s 
court, and a marine magistrate’s court. In 1927, 1,740 were committed 
to Victoria gaol for criminal offences; in 1926, 1,154. The daily average 
of prisoners in gaol was 1,054 in 1926, and 1,189 in 1927. There is a police 
force in the colony numbering (1927) 1,996 men, of whom 246 are Europeans, 
709 Indiana, and 1,041 Chinese. 

Finance. 

The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as foDows 
in recent years. The dollar of Hong Kong is of variable value ; for 1924 
it is here taken at 2s. 4|d., 1925 2s. 4^., 1928 2s. 2'Jri., 1927 2s. Od. 


Revenue Expenditure 


Revenue Expenditure 


The revenue is derived chiefly from land-taxes, licences, quarry rent* 
and tobacco duties, and an opium monopoly. The revenue for 
vas : revenue, 21,344,636 dollars ; expenditure, 20,845,065 dollars. 
Public debt, 341,800h, raised in 1887 and 1893 for public works. 
Another loan, 1,143,933Z. in Inscribed Stock at per cent., was raised in 
1906 for purposes of railway construction, also a 6 per cent. Public Works 
(1927) Loan of 5,000,000 dollars was authorised. On December SI, 1927, 
the balance of assets over liabilities was 3,986,761 dollars. 


Defence. 

The military expenditure for 1927 was 3,654,457 dollars. The Defence 
Corps cost 62, 562 ‘92 dollars for 1927. Hong Kong is the headquarters of 
the China Squadron. ' 


Industry, Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industries are sugar refining, ship-bnilding and repairing, rope- 
making, tin refining, tobacco manufacture, the manufacture of cement, and 
the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, especially for 
the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong is chiefly with Great Britain, India 
and Ceylon, Australia, United State.s, China, Japan, Inrlo-Ohina, and 
Siam. Hong Kong is a free port (except as regards the importation of 
intoxicating liquor and tobacco), Hong Kong is the centre of trade 
many kinds of goods. Among the principal are sugar and flour, rice, 
and cotton piece goods, silk, hemp, leather, tin, 
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MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 

The trade of Hong Kong with China and French Indo-Ghina in 1924 
(latest available statistics) was as follows: Imports, 36,968,000Z, ; exports, 
44,873,000?. 

The trade of Hong Kong and the ITuited Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years is given as follows : — 


“■ ■ 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

Imports (consignments) 
into Gt. Britain from 

£ ' 

& 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

Hong Kong .... 
Exports of British Pro- 

765,841 

718,188 

664,502 

477,203 

480,311 

duce to Hong Kong . 
Exports of Foreign and 

8,554,434 

1 

5,109,808 

3,182,460 1 

4,909,994 

5,476,230 

Colonial produce . . i 

114,437 

92,853 

67,077 j 

90, .557 

97,526 


1 Provisional figures. 

In 1927, 51,289 vessels (including 24,054 junks and 7,893 steamships 
under 60 tons), representing altogether 36,834,014 tons, entered and cleared 
in the foreign trade. Of these, 3,861 with a tonnage of 9,660,440 were 
British ocean-going steamers. 

There is an electric tramway of 91 miles, and a cable tramway connect- 
ing The Peak district with the lower levels of Victoria. The British section 
of the Kowloon-Canton Railway was opened to traffic on October 1, 1910. 

There were 20 post offices in Hong Kong in 1927 ; revenue (1926) postal, 
767,260 dollars; telegra])hic, 124,139 dollars; expenditure, postal, 836,886 
dollars; telegraphic, 70,381 dollars. Telegraph lines, including cables, in 
1926, 326 miles ; telephone wires, excluding military lines, 30,272 miles. 
There is a wireles.s telegraph service under the control of the Public Works 
Department, besides a military and naval wireless station. There is a 
wireless telegraph meteorological station, xmder the control of the Royal 
Observatory, 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The British hanking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose head office is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Btd., and the P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. Note circulation of the 
three former banks, end of 1927, 64,806,432 dollars. There are also several 
Chinese and foreign banks. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the notes of the above-mentioned 
banks, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides subsidiary 
coins. The British Dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 41774 grains of 9027 fineness of tho Mexican dollar. 

Subsidiary coins are 50 cent pieces (209 ’62 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83 '81 grains 800 fine), 10 
(20 ‘95 grains 800 tine), anc 
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'Weights and Measures are : 


The J’aeZ . . . . . . . . = IJ oz. avoirdtiiiois. 

,, JPicul. . . . . • • • = 183-| lbs. 

,, Catty, . . . . . . ■ = ). .j 

,, Ghek = 141 inches. 

,, Cheung ......•= feet. 


Besides the above weights and measures of China, those of Great Britain 
are in general use in the Colony. 

Statistical and other Books of Keferenee concerning Hong Kong 

1. OFFIOTAIi PtTBLIOATIONS. 


Administrative Reports. Anmial. Hong Kong, 

Annual Report on Hong Kong. London. 

Blue Book (Aniu al). 

Convention between the United Kingdom and China respecting Extension of Hong 
Kona Territory. Treaty Series, No. 16. 1898. London, 1898. 

Government Gazette. Published weekly on Fridays. 

Historical and Statistical Abstract. Decennial. Hong Kong. 

Names (Chinese) of Islands, Bays, Hills and Passes. Hong Kong. 

Notes upon Climatic and General Conditions of Living, Hong Kong. 

Sessional Papers, Annual. Hong Kong, 


2. Non-Official Publications. 


Ireland (A.), The Far Eastern Tropics. [Studies in the administration of Dependen- 
)s]. London, 1905. 

IiMcas (0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nded. Vol. I. London, 
36. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. II. London, 1914, 


INDIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India, as defined by Parliament {62 and 53 Viet. c. 63, s. 18), comprises 
all that part of the great Indian Peninsula which is directly or indirectly 
under British rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
countries such as Nepal, which are beyond that area, but whose relations with 
India are a concern of the Foreign and Politica.! Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose envoy resides in the country concerned. These countries will be 
found included in the third part of the Year-Book among Foreign 
Countries. The term British India includes only the districts subject 
to British law, and does not include Indian States, The term is so used, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, &e., that follow. 


Government and Constitution. 

The present form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
by various Parliamentary . Statutes which are now consolidated in the 
Government of India Act, 1916, as amended by the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, the Government of India Act, 1919, and the 
^vernn^ent of India (Leave of Absence) Act, 1924. All the territories 
iginally under the government .of the East India Company are 
vested in Hi.s Majesty, and all its powers are exercised in Im name ; all 
revennss, tributes and other payments are received in his name, and disposed 
of for the purposes of the government of India alone, Under the Royal Titles 
Act, 1S76, the King of Great Britain and Ireland has the additional title of 
Emperor of India. ' 
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It is tlie declared policy of Parliamentj as stated in tlie preamble of the 
Act of 1919, to provide for 'the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual development of sell-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in British India as an integral part of the British Empire.' TheEoyal 
Statutory Commission was appointed on November 8, 1927, with The Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Simon, K.O.V.O., IC.O., as Chairman. 

Government in England. — The a dmin i s tration of the Indian Empire 
in England is entrusted to a Secretary of State for India, assisted by 
a Council of not less than eight and not more than twelve meinbers, 
appointed for five years by the Secretary of State. At least one-half of the 
members must be persons who have served or resided ten years in India, 
and have not left India more than five years previous to their appointment. 
No member can ait in Parliament. The duties of the Council, which 
has no initiative authority, are to conduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India. Subject to the 
Government of India Act and rules made thereunder, the expenditure of the 
revenues of India, both in India and elsewhere, is subject to the control of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and no appropriation can be made withovit 
the concurrence of a majority of votes of the Oonnei). The Secretary of State 
regulates the transaction of business. 

In exercise of the power given by the Government of India Act, a High 
Oommis-sioner for India in the United Kingdom was in 1920 appointed to 
act as agent of the Governor-General of India in Council, and on behalf of 
provincial governments in prescribed cases, and to conduct any business 
assigned to him by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salary of the Secretary of State, and the cost of the India Office for 
other than agency services are borne by the British, and not, as formerly, 
by the Indian Exchequer. 

Central Indian Government. — The superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military governinent of India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, often styled the Government of India. The Governor- 
General, or Viceroy (so called since 1858), is appointed by the Crown, and 
usually holds office for five years. The Capital of India and the seat of 
government were moved from Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the latter being 
formed into a separate territory under a Chief Commissioner. 

Fieerog and Governor-General of India. — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. 
Baron Irwin of Kii'by Underdale, P.C. (April, 192G). Salary, Ra. 2, 66,000 
a year. 

The following is a list of the past Governors-General of India, with the 
dates of their assumption of office : — 


Warren na.stiiigs . . • 1774 Lord Canning . . . . 1856 

air John Maepherson. . . . 1785 Earl of Elgin 1862 

Earl (Marquis) Cornwallis . . 1786 Sir John (Lord) Lawrence . , . 1864 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) . 1798 Earl of Mayo .. , . . .1869 

Marquis Wellesley .... 1798 Lord (Earl of) Northbrook . , . 1872 

Marquis Cornwallis . . . . 1805 Lord (Earl) Lytton. , . ■ .1876 

Sir Geo, H. Barlow .... 1805 Marquis of Bipon .... 1880 
Earl of Minto . . . . . 1807 Earl (Marquhs) of Dufferin . . . 1884 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) , 1813 Marquis of Lansdowue . . . 1888 

Earl Amherst ... , . 1823 BarlofBlgin , . ... 1894 

Lord W. 0. Bentinok . . . . 1828 Marquis Ourzon of Kedleston . , 1899 

Lord Auckland . . . . . 1830 Earl of Minto . . . . .1906 

Lord Ellenborough . . . . 1842 Lord Hardmge of Penshurst . .1910 

Sir H (Lord) Hardinge . . . 1844 Viscount Chelmsford .... 1916 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousie . . 1848 Earl of Beading 1921 
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Until 1884 these were Governors-General of Fort ’William in Bengal, no 
of India. 

There is an Indian Le^^lature consisting of the Governor-General and 
two Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly (opened 
1921). The Council of State consists of 60 members, of whom 33 are elected 
and 27 nominated : not more than 20 may be officials ; but not more than 
17 officials are at present (1929) nominated. The Legislative Assembly 
contains 145 members, 41 nominated, of whom 26 are to bo official 
members, and 104 elected. The life of the Council of State is five years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dissolution may occur sooner, or the 
period may be specially extended by the Governor-General. Joint sittings 
of the two Chambers may be held for the settlement of differences between 
them. The Legislative Assembly was presided over for the first four years 
by a President appointed by the Governor-General ; thereafter he is to be 
elected. This Legislature has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make 
laws for ail persons within British India, for all British subjects within 
other parts of India, and for all native Indian subjects of the King in any 
part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of His Majesty 
signified, after copies of the proposed enactment have been laid before both 
Houses of the British Parliament, may enact measures essential for the 
safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India or any part thereof, against 
the wish of the Council or Assembly, 

The Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council are appointed 
by the Crown : three must have had ten years’ service in India, and one 
must 'lie a barrister or pleader of not less than ten years’ standing. They 
have charge of the following Portfolios : — 

Hmm . — James Cverar, Esq., C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Finance.-— (sQorg^ Schuster, K.O.M.G., C.B.E., M.O., October, 1928. 

Education, Health and Lands . — Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Hahihullah 
Sahib Bahadur, K.O.S.L, K.C.I.E., Kt, 

Law . — Sir Bragendra Lai Mitter, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. November, 
1928. 

Railways mid Commerce . — Sir George Rainy, K.O.LE., C.S.L, I.C.S. 

Industries and Labour . — Sir Bhupendra Nath MUra, K.O.S.L, K.0.LE., 


The salary of each member is Rs, 80,000 a year. 

The Foreign and PolitirM Department is directly under the Governor- 
General. The Commander-in-Chief is also the A rmy Member of the Executive 
Council. At the head of each Department (except the Railway Department 
which is under the Chief Commissioner of Railways) is one of the Secretaries 
of the Government of India. 

British India is now divided into fifteen administrations, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Assam are 
each under a Govf^rnori and the N.W, Frontier Province, Ajiner-Merwara, 
Coorg, Baluchistan, Delhi, and Andaman and Nicobar Islands are each 
under a Chief Commissioner as- far as British territory is coueerned. 
Detailed information regarding the British Provinces will be found at p. 144. 

High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom . — Sir Atul Chandra 
Chatterjee, K.O,LE. (appointed 1925), 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London. 

Provincial Gownmewi.— According to the Government of India Act, 
1919, which came into operation in December, 1920, and January, 1921, 
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the TOrions functions of government are classified as Central and 
Provincial subjects, the latter being practically definitely committed to 
the Provincial Governments, while for purposes of convenience certain 
Central subjects, such as the collection of income tax, may bo dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments as the agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General in Council retains unimpaired powers of control 
over the Provincial Governments in their administration of ‘ reserved ’ 
subjects, hut in ‘transferred ’ subjects is only competent to intervene 
where it is necessary to safeguard Central subjects or to decide questions 
where two or more Provinces are concerned, or to safeguard the due exercise 
and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the 
Governor- General in Council in regard to the High Commissioner, to the 
raising of loans by local Governments, or under rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The list of subjects transferred to Indian Ministers, 
with certain reservation!?, includes local self-government, medical administra- 
tion, ^public health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
fisheries, co-operative societies, excise, registration, development of 
industries, adrrlteration, weights and measures, and religious and charitable 
endowments. Certain sources of revenue are definitely allocated to the 
Provinces, which are required to contribute to the Central Government 
certain annual suras which are to be the first charge on their revenues. 

The Provincial Governments are based upon a scheme of diarchy, 
or dualised form of government, and consist of the Governor-in -Ooimcii 
and the Governor acting with Ministers. The Ministers, who are elected 
members of the Legislative Council, have charge of certain Departments 
of Government known as ‘ transferred subjects,’ while others, the ‘ reserved 
subjects,’ are administered by the Governor-in-Council. Thus each side has 
its share in the conduct of the Government, with responsibility for its own 
work, while co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the Governor, who 
is associated with both sections. 

The Governor’s Executive Council consists of not more than four members, 
to be appointed by the Crown, one being qualified by twelve years’ public 
service in India. The Legislative Council contains not more than 20 per 
cent, of official members and at least 70 per cent, (in Burma 60 per cent.) 
elected members, and, in addition to its legislative functions, votes all 
expenditure, subject to certain specified exceptions and to the power of the 
Local Government to incur expenditure, on reserved subjects without the 
Council’s assent if the Governor certifies such expenditure to be necessary. 
The normal duration of the Legislative Council is three years, but it may 
be dissolved sooner by the Governor, or its term specially extended for one 
year. The Ministers are appointed by the Governor to administer the 
transferred subjects, and are not to be officials. The Governor may not be 
a member of the Legislative Council, but may address the Council, 

The Provinces to which this new form of government has been applied are 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Biliar and Orissa, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Coorg, Assam and Burma. The minimum number of members in 
each Legislative Council is : Madras, 118 ; Bombay, 111 *, Bengal, 125 ; United 
Provinces, 118 ; Punjab, 83-, Bihar and Orissa, 98 ; Central Provinces, 70 , 
Coorg, 17 ; Assam, 53 ; Burma, 92. The numbers may be increased, 
There are 7 ‘8 million voters out of the population of 247 millions 
in British India, including Burma. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Assam, Burma, and 
Bihar and Orissa the franchise has been extended to women ; and 
women are eligible as candidates for the Madras, Bombay, United 
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Provincesj Central Provinces, and Punjab Councils and for these con- 
stituencies in the Legislative Assembly. 

The provinces are usually formed into divisions under Commissioners, and 
then divided into districts, which are the units of administration. At the 
head of each district is an executive of&cer (collector and magistrate, or 
deputy-commissioner), who has entire control of the district, subject to 
the control of his official superior. Subordinate to the magistrate (in most 
districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, and one or 
more deputy-coUectors and other officials. There are 273 of such districts 
in British India. 

Qomrnme’nt of Indian States . — The control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment exercises over the Indian States varies considerably in degree ; but they 
are all governed by the Indian Princes, ministers, or councils. The 
Princes have no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each 
other or to external States ; they maintain military forces within certain 
limits ; no European can be employed by them without special sanction ; 
and the Supreme Government can exercise control in case of misgovernment. 
Within these limits the more important Princes are autonomous in their 
own territories. Some, but not all of them, are required to pay an annual 
fixed tribute. The number of Ruling Princes and Chiefs having a salute of 
guns i.s 118, and of States and Estates without a salute, 441). The total 
area is 711,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 72 millions. 
Detailed information is given on p. 164. 

In 1921 a Chamber of Princes was established as a permanent consultative 
body to discuss matters relating to affairs of Imperial or common 
concern. 


Local Sblp-Goveenment, 

There were at the end of 1926-27, 771 municipalities, with a population 
of 19 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodies 
was 12,586, of whom 11,684 were non-official. The municipal bodies have the 
care and lighting of the roads, water supply, drainage, sanitation, medical 
relief, vaccination, and education, particularly primary education ; they 
impose taxes, enact bye-laws, make improvements, and spend money, with 
the sanction of the Provincial Government. Their aggregate income in 
1926-27 was Es. 16,82,99,671, exclusive of loans, sales of securities, 
and other extraordinary receipts amounting to Its. 20,98,78,428. The 
aggregate expenditure was Rs. 18,79,14,468, excluding extraordinary and 
debt expenditure of Rs. 19,09.16,698. By the Local Self-Government Acts 
of 1883-84, the elective principle was introduced, in a large or small measure, 
all over India ; and has since been furtlier extended by recent legislation. 
In all larger towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of 
members of committees are elected by the ratepayers ; everywhere the 
majority of town committees consists of Indians, and in many committees 
all the members are Indians. In many municipalities women have the right 
to vote, and in a few they are eligible for election. For rural tracts, except 
in Burma, there were 786 district and sub-district Boards or Councils, and 
479 Union Panehayats in Madras, with 21,482 members in 1926-27, 15,889 
being elected. These Boards are in charge of roads, district schools, 
markets, public health institutions, &c. Their aggregate income in 1926-27 

was Rs. 15,09,16,314, and expenditure Rs. 16,13,14,867. 
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Area and Population. 

L Pbogrbss or the Population. 


British Territory. 


Year 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 

(millions) 

Year 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 

(millions) 

1871 

860,000 

184-85 

1901 

1,097,901 

231-25 

1881 

875,186 

198-54 

1911 

1,093,074 

243-93 

1891 

964,993 1 

220-87 

1921 

1,094,300 

247-00 


Following are the leading details of the census of March 10, 1911, and 
that of March 18, 1921 


British Provinces 

square miles 
(1921) 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1911 

increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1021 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Ajraer-Merwara 

2,711 

495,271 

501,395 

_ 

6,124 

183 

Andamans and Nioohars . 

3,143 


26,459 

■+ 

627 

9 

Assam . . . 

53,016 

7,606,230 

6,714,299 

+ 

891,931 

143 

Baluchistan* . 

54,228 

420,648 

414,412 

-1- 

6,236 

8 

Bengal .... 

70,848 

46,605,636 

45.482,605 


1,212,931 

60S 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,161 

34,002.189 

34,489,544 


487,365 

409 

Bihar .... 

42,360 

23,380,288 

23,762,429 


■ 872,141 

562 

Orissa, 

13,736 

4,968,s78 

5,131,758 


162,tiS0 

862 

Chota Nappur . 

27,065 

5,653,028 

5.606,362 

-f 

47.666 

209 

Bomhay (Presidency) 

123,621 

19,348,219 

19,696,266 


348,047 

167 

Bombay 

77,036 

16,012,342 

16,136,666 


124,324 


Sind .... 

46,506 

8,279,377 

3,613,436 


284,058 

71 

Aden .... 

80 

56,500 

46,165 


10,335 

706 

Burma .... 

233,707 

13,212,192 

12,115,217 

+ 

1,096,975 

57 

Central Provinces & Berar 

99,876 

18,912,760 

13,916,158 


8,898 

139 

Central Provinces 

82,109 

10,837,444 

10,858,996 


21,552 

132 

Berar 

17,767 

3,075,316 

3,057,162 

+ 

18;i54 

173 

Coorg .... 

1,582 

163 838 

' 174,976 


11,138 

104 

Delhi .... 

693 

488,188 

413,447 

+ 

74,741, 

823 

Madras .... 

142,260 

42,318,985 

41,405,404 

+ 

918,581 

297 

North-West Frontier 







Province i . 

18,419 

2,251,340 

2,196,983 1 

+ 

64,407 

168 

Punjab 

99,846 

20,685,024 

19,578,678 

+ 

1,106,451 

207 

United Provinces . 

106,296 

45,375,787 

46,807,490 


1,481,703 

427 

Agra .... 

82,137 

33,209,145 

34,249,486 


1,040,341 

404 

Oudh . . . , 

24,168 

12,166,642 

12,558,004 

- 

391,362 

504 

Total Provinces 

1,094,300 

I 247,003,293 

243,933,178 

+ 3,070,115 

220 


1 Districts and Administered Territories. 


In 1911 the population of British India consisted of 124, 707, 915 males and 
119,225,263 females; in 1921, of 126,872,116 males and 120,131,177 females. 

The following Indian States and Agencies were in political relations 
with the Indian Government at the time of the 1921 cen.sus : — 


State or Agency 

Area in 
square miles 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1911 

increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Kop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Assam (Manipur) State . 

8,466 

884,016 

846,222 

+ 

87,794 

46 

Baluchistan States . 

80,410 

878,977 

420,291 


41.314 

S ■■ 

Baroda State . 

8,127 

2.126,522 

.2,082,798 , 

+ 

93,724 

74,801 

262 

Bengal States . 

5,484 ; 

896v926 

822,666 1 

+ 

165 

Bihar and Orissa States . 

28,648 

8,969j669 

, 8,946,209 1 

•f 

14,460 

188 
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The English langeage comes next in ortler with 308,071. 


State or Agency 

Bombay States (including 
States in the Western 
India Agency) 

Central India Agency 
Central Provinces States 
Gwalior State . 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir State . 

Madras States Agency 
Mysore State . 

N.W. Frontier Province 
(Agencies Ss Tribal areas) 
Punjab States Agency . 
Kajputana Agency . 
Sikkim State . 

United Provinces States . 

Total States 


Area in 
square miles 
in 1921 . 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1911 

Increatje or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

63,453 

7,409,429 

7,388,061 

+ 

21,378 

117 

61,631 

5,997,023 

6,129,019 


131,996 

116 

31,176 

2,066,900 

2,117,152 


60,252 

66 

26,357 

8,186,076 

3,227,961 



121 

82,698 

12,471,770 

13,374,676 


902,906 

151 

84,258 

8,320,518 

3,158,126 

+ 

102,392 

39 

10,696 

6,460,312 

4,811,841 

+ 

648,471 

511 

29,475 

5,978,892 

6,806,193 

+ 

172,099 

203 

26,500 

2,826,136 

1,622,094 

+ 

,203,042 

111 

37,069 

4,416,036 

4,212,794 

+ 

203,242 

119 

128,987 

9,844,384 

10,530,482 


686,048 

76 

2,818 

81,721 

87,920 


6,199 

29 

5,949 

1,134,881 

1,189,874 


54,993 

191 

711,032 

71,939,187 

71,223,218 

+ 

716,969 

101 

1,805,332 

318,942,480 

315,156,396 

+ ; 

3,786,084 

177 


The following table shows the figures of previous decades 


Census 

of 

Population 

Variation per 
cent, since 
previous census 

Census 

of 

Population 

Variation per 
cent, since 
previous census 

1S72 

206,162,860 

_ 

1901 

294,361,066 

+ 2-5 

1881 

263,896,830 

+ 28-2 

1911 

316,166,896 

+ 7-1 

1891 

287,314,671 

+ 13-2 

1921 

318,942,480 

+ 1-2 


The following table, in millions, applies to India, British territory and 
Indian States, in 1921 1 — 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Males .... 

80*7 

71-1 

1 10-3 

162*1 

Females . . . 

.54 -8 

71-6 

26*8 

163*2 


Total Population classified by age and civil condition . . 31 5 ‘3 

II. Population according to Language, &o. 

The following are the languages more prevalent than English, with the 
numbers (in thousands) of people who speak them 


Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 
omitted) 
1921 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 
omitted) 
1921 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 
omitted) 
1921 

Western Hindi . 

96,716 

Malayalam . 

7,498 

Kashmiri . 

1,269 

Bengali 


49,294 

Lahnda or West- 

Kurukh or Oraoft 

866 

Telugu 


23,601 

1 ern Panjabi . 

6,052 

Tulu . . . 

592 

Marathi 


18,798 

1 Kberwari . 

8,503 

Baloohi . . 

485 

Tamil, 


18,780 

SiMhi . . 

8,372 

Kandhi or Kui . 

484 

Punjabi 


16,234 

Bhili . . . 

1,856 

Sgaw . . 

8C.8 

RSjasthanI 


12,681 

Assamese . 

1,727 

Pwo . . . 

862 

Kdnarese 


10,374 

Western Paharl . 

1,684 

Manipur! . 

343 

Oriya . 


10,148 

Qondi . . . 

1,617 

Shan (unspeci- 

827 

Gqjarati 

Burmese 


9.552 

8,423 

Pashto 

Eastern Hindi . 

1,496 

1,400 

fied) i . 
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The Briti«li-born poimlation was in 1911, 122,919; in 1921, 115,600. In 1921, the 
total number of persons not born in India, including the French and Porttiguese posses- 
sions, was 603,526. Of these, 343,890 were from countries contiguous to India ; 
128,686, other countries in Asia; 116,606, the United Kingdom; 10, .587, European, 
American, or Australasian countries ; 4,767 born in Africa, &c., or at sea. 

III. OoOtTPATIONS OF THE POPULATION. 


Distribution of the total population of India according to the occupations 
by which they were supported in 1921 


— 

Thoiis. 

— 

Thous. 

Pasture anti agriculture . 

,229,045 

Trade. . . . 

18,115 

Fishing and hunting 

Mines, quarries, salt, <Sic. 

1,607 

Including— 

542 

Hotels, caf6s, &o., and 


Industry 

33,167 

other trade in foodstuffs 


Including— 

Trade in textiles 

1,286 

Textiles . . 

7,848 

Banks, exchange, insur- 

Dress and toilet 

7,425 

ance. &e. 

993 

■Wood 

3,614 

Otlier trades 

5,846 

Food industries . 

3,100 

Army and Navy . . 


Ceramics .... 

2,215 

Air Force . . . . . 

1 

Building industries . 

1,764 

Police 

1,423 

Metals .... 

1,802 

Public administration 

2,644 

Chemicals, &c. . 

1,194 

Professions and liberal arts . 

6,021 

Hides, skins, <feo. 

731 

Including ; Beligiou . 

2,458 

Other Indu.stries 

3,484 

Instruction 

805 

Transport (including postal, 

Medicine . 

1 660 

telegraph, and telephone 


Others 

1,098 

services) .... 

4,331 

Domestic service 

All others ..... 

Total 

t 4,570 
: 14,882 

316,055* 


* The population here dealt witb falls short of the actual population by 2,887,000 
persons who were not enumerated by occupation. 


lY. Movement of the Population. 

The ratio of births and deaths in British India per thousand of the popu- 
lation under registration is officially recorded as follows ; — 


Province. 

Birth rates 

Death rates 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Delhi , . . . . . 

41-6 

40-99 

29-06 

42-86 

Bengal Presidency . . - 

29-6 

27-4 

24-9 

24-7 

United Provs. ot Agra it Oudh. 

82-73 

84-20 

24-78 

26-10 

Pufflab . . . - . 

40 06 

41-67 

29-97 

36-52 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

43 -90 

46-03 

27-27 

34-83 

Burma . . . . . 

26-38 

27-59 

18-76 

20-92 

Assam . . . 

29-08 

80-82 

22-52 

23-02 

Bihar and Orissa 

85-6 

.87-2 

2S-7 

25-7 

Madras . . ... 

33-7 

36-10 

24-4 

26-6 

Bombay . . . . . 

84-66 

1 37-05 

23-66 

28 -SS 

N.W. Front. Prov. . . . 

26-9 

30-2 

19-81 

21-8 

Coorg . . . . . 

1 18-88 

22-75 

30 82 

84-17 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

! 33-18 

81-87 

23-50 

81 68 

Total . . . 

i 33-66 

1 84-77 

24-72 

26-76, 


The registeied deaths in 1926 numbered 6,480,610, oi which cholera 
accounted for 138,151 ; plague, 196,249 ; fevers, 3,758,176 ; dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 256.293. The births registered were 8,395,679 (4,352,525 males 
and 4,043,154 females). 
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The number of emigrants from India under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, was in 1927-28, 222,169. The emigration of unskilled labour is at 
present lawful to Ceylon and Malaya only, and of skilled labour to all 
countries, subject to certain safeguards, 

V. Pmncipal Towns. 

The urban population of India (excluding Aden) in 1921 was as follows : — 


Towns with 

No. 

Population 

Over 100,000. . . . 

35 

8,211,704 

50,000—100,000 ... 

54 

3,517,749 

20,000— 60,000 .... 

199 

5,925,675 

10,000— 20,000 .... 

450 

6,209,583 

5,000— 10,000 . . . . 

885 

6,22.3,011 

Under 5,000 . ... . 

690 

2,331,054 

Total, , . . . 

2,813 

32,418,776 


Towns Population 

Bombay. .1,175,914 

Calcutta (with 
suburbs) ’■ 


The population (1921) of the principal towns of India was as follows : — 
Towns Popnlatlon Towns Population 

Surat , . 117,484 Bhatpara . 65,609 

Ajmer . . 113,612 Saharanpur 32,261 

1,132,246 .lubbulpore . 108,793 Conjeeveram . 61,376 

Madras . . 526,911 Peshawar . 104,452 Moulraein . 61,301 

Hyderabad . 404.187 Rawalpindi . 101,142 Kumbakonam. 60,700 

Rangoon , 341,962 Baroda , . 94,712 Tanjore . 59,913 

Delhi . . 304,420 Indore , . 93,091 Bhavnagar 

Lahore . . 281.781 Multan , . 84,806 Gorakhpur 

AhmedabM . 274,007 Mysore . . 83,951 Fyzfibad 

Lucknow . 240,566 Moradabad . 82,671 Kolhapur 

Bangalore . 237,496 Calicut . . 82,334 Shibapur. 

Karachi . . 216,883 Hyderabad Mirzdpur. 

Cawnpore . 216,436 (Bombay) 81,838 Perozepore 

Poona . . 214,796 Lashkar . , 80,887 Negapatara 

Benares , . 198,447 Imphal , , 80,003 Darbhanga 

Agra , . 185,532 Anibala . . 76,326 Oocanada 

Amritsar . 160,218 Jodhpur. . 73,480 Muttra . 

Allahdbdd . 157,220 Rampur . , 73,156 Salem 

Mandalay . 148,917 Trivandrum . 72,784 Farukhabad 

Nagpur . . 145,193 Shdhjahanpur . 72,816 Cuttack . 

Srinagar , . 141,735 Jullundur . 71,008 Cuddalore 

Madura . . 138,894 Sidlkot . . 70,619 Qnetta . 

Bareilly . 129,459 Bikaner . . 69,410 Patiala . 

Meenrt . . 122,609 Hubli . 69,206 Bhopal . 

Trichinopoly . 120.422 Bhdgalpur , 68,878 Alwar . 

Jaipur . . 120,207 Gaya . . 67,662 Jamnagar 

Patna . . 119,976 Aligarh (Koil) 66,963 Bellary . 

SholApur . 119,581 Jhansi . . 66,432 

Dacca . . 119,450 Coimbatore . 66,788 

* Including Howrah it was 1,327,647, 


57,985 

66,620 

55,594 

55,603 

64,994 

64,861 

64,016 

63,700 

53,348 

62,840 

62,244 

51,567 

51,007 

50,527 

49,001 

47,631 

45,094 

44,760 

42,496 

39,842 
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luding Aryas (4t}7,578j and Brahmos (6,388). 
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Of th.e Christians the following are the chief sub-divisions (1921 census): — 


Education, 

The following statistics are those of the census of 1921 


~ 

Able to read and 
write 

Unable to read and 
write 

Total 

Males 

19,841,438 

142,623,691 

162,465,129 

Females . 

2,782,213 

150,807,889 

153,690,102 


22,623,651 

1 293,431,580 : 

316,0.56,2311 


* This number falls short of the total population of India by 2,887,249 persons 
enumerated in tracts where literacy was not recorded. 

The extent of literacy by sex and religion is thus shown : — 


Numbers per mille who are literate for all ages, 6 and over 
1901 


All Beligions 
Hindu . 

Sikh . 
Musalnian . 
Cliristiau 


The persons with a knowledge of English numbered 2'5 millions. 

Educational institutions in India are of two classes : — (a) those in wliieh 
the course of study conforms to the standards prescribed by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by the Universities, an<l either undergo inspection by the 
Department, or regularly present pupils at the 2 rablic examinations held by 
the Department or Universities. These institutions are callcfl ‘Recog- 
nised,’ but may be under public or private management, (b) Those that do 
fulfil these conditions. These are called ‘Unrecognised.’ As regards 
recognised institutions, the system of education O 2 )orates, in general, 
through (i) the Primary Schools, which aim at teaching, through the vernac- 
ular languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Scliools, in which the instruction does not go beyond the matricu- 
lation or school -leaving certificate standard. The snhools are divided into 
English or vernacular, and also into high and middle schools ; (iii) the 
Intermediate Colleges j and (iv) the , Colleges. The colleges are affiliated 


1,823,079 

533,180 

254,838 

444.479 


Methodists . 
Congregationalist . 
Salvacionist . 

Syrian (Romo-Syrian) 
Syrian (others) 


208,185 

123,016 

88,922 

423,968 

367,588 


Roman Catholics 

Anglicans 

Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Lutheran 
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to eight federal universities— Calcutta (1857), Madras (1857), Bombay (1857), 
Punjab (1882), Patna (1917), Nagpur (1923), Andhra (1926), and Agra 
(1927). There are also five unitary teaching and residential universities — 
Allahabad (1887), Lucknow (1920), Rangoon (1920), Dacca (1921), and 
Delhi (1922) ; two denominational universities — ^the Hindu University 
at Benares (1916), and the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920); and two 
universities in Indian States — ^Mysore (1916) and Hyderabad (Osmania) 
(1918). 

There are in addition, various institutions 'of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and industries, engineering, &c. ; law 
schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training colleges and normal 
schools for the training of teachers. 

The following table gives the number of institutions and scholars in 1926-27 
in British India, including Ajmer-Merwara, British Baluchistan, and Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore : — 


Type of Institution 

Institutions I 

1 Scholars 

For Males 

For Females 

In Insti* 
tutions 
for Males 

In Insti- 
tutions 
for Females 

Qenm'dL Education : 

Universities . 

Arts and Soienoe colleges 
Secondary schools . 

Primary schools , 

Total 

Special Education'. 

Professional colleges 

Training schools . 

Special schools 

Total 

Indigenous schools : 

Unrecognised institutions . 

Grand Total 

14 

213 

10,373 

162,660 

19 

965 

26,682 

7,063 
i 63,996 

: 1,715,661 
7,290,540 

1,264 

188,406 

966,214 

173,906 

27,660 

9,077,256 

1,106,874 , 

70 1 

529 
9.1S2 

7 

160 

162 

17,434 

21,610 

294,603 

182 

4,664 

7,827 

; 9,781 

885 

383,547 

12,673 

1 

1 32,128 

3,088 

566,110 

62,036 

1 ^215,175 1 31.089 

0,976,913 

1,180,583 . 

I 246,'264 

I 11,157,496 


There were in 1926-27 in British India 211,048 ‘recognised’ institutions 
with 10,629,360 scholars, and 35,216 ‘unrecognised’ with 628,146 scholars. 

The following was the educational expenditure for recognised institutions 
in recent years from fees, provincial resources, local rates, municipal funds, 
endowments, etc, : — 


Tear 

Ks. 

Year 

Es, 

1921-22 

18,37,52,969 

1924-25 

20,87,02,222 

1922-23 

19,04,04,036 

1925-26 

22,77,83,531 

1923-24 

19,90,36,346 

1926-27 

24,58,47,572 


A system of State Scholarships exists hy which it is possible for a boy 
to pass from the village school to the University. There are also State 
Scholarships, awarded by local Governments and the Government of India, 
to enable the holders to .study in the United Kingdom for two or more years. 

During 1926-27 the following newspapers and periodicals were published : 
in Madras, 1,149; Bombay, l,686;Bengal, 681 ; United Provinces, 493;Punjab. 
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462 ; Burma, 233 ; Bihar and Orissa, 116 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 91 ; 
Assam, 44 ; Delhi, 158. The number of printing presses was 5, 724 ; and 2, 147 
hooks in English or other European languages and 15,246 in Indian languages 
were published. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the 
Province of Agra, the province of Bihar and Orissa, the province of the 
Punjab and the Province of Burma, have each a supreme high court, with 
14, 10, 16, 11, 9, 13 and 11 judges, respectively, in 1927. There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in England. Oudh has a chief court. The Central 
Provinces and Berar, North-West Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota 
Nagpur have judicial commissioners. For Assam the high court of Calcutta is 
the highest judicial authority. Below these courts are, for criminal cases, Courts 
of Session, and below these, Courts of Magistrates (first, second, and third 
class). The inferior civil courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
in each province. The most extensive system consists of the sessions judge 
acting as a ‘ District Judge’; subordinate judges ; and below them ‘Munsifs.’ 
There are also numerous special courts to try small causes. Side by side with 
the civil courts there are revemxe courts, presided over by officers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land revenue. The number of 
civil suits instituted in 1926 was 2,252,000, and of persons under trial in 
criminal cases 2,376,000. 

Nearly all the civil judges, and the great majority of the magistrates, in the 
courts of original jurisdiction are Indians ; in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
the proportion of Indians in the appellate court is considerable. 

The civil police in 1926 were 194,743 in strength, varying from 4 ’2 per 
10, 000 of the population in Bihar and Orissa to 25 '5 per 10,000 in the N orth- 
West Frontier Province. 


finance. 

(Rs. 10 =£1.) 

Figures from 1928 converted at Rs. 13J = £1. 


Years , 
ended 
March 31 


Bevenue 


Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

i In India 3 

In England 

Total 

i In India 3 

In England 

Total 

19231 

1926 

1927 

1928 3 

1929 3 

^1,000 

119,790 

128,908 

127,881 

98,828 

94,835 

Jl.OOO 

1,623 

4,427 

3,819 

2,477 

2,401 

f 1,000 
121,413 
133,330 
131,700 
95,805 
97,236 

i Jl.OOO 

1 105,852 

1 102,404 1 

1 104,580 

09,806 1 

70,146 

i81,000 

80,579 
27,614 
! 27,120 

26,499 

' 27,052 i 

£1,000 

13(i,431 

130,018 

131,700 

95,806 

97,198 


1 Since the introduction of the Beforais from April 1, 1021, definite sources of revenue 
are now allocated to Provincial Governments. Hence the acoonnts and estimstG.s of the 
Go'ernm^nt of India now emhraee only the transaotiona of the Contra] Governniont. 
Provincial Governments used to pay annual contributions to the Central Government. 
Tlic contributions in the first year were 088 lakhs. These woi'o reduced to flQ8 lakhs in 
192(1-27. In 1927-28 there was a permanent remission of 860 lakhs, and a non-recurring 
remission of the balance 258 lakhs. There was complete and llnal remission of Provincial 
contributions in 1928-29, 

2 Estimates. 

3 Figures for the Central Government only, and including Exchange. 
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The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Central Governmentj in India and England, for 1928-29 (Budget estimates) : — 


Revende. 

Expenbitueb. 

Heads of Revenue. 

1928-1929 

Heads of Expenditure. 

1928-1929 

Customs 

T.axes on Income . 

Salt 

Opium ... 

Land Revenue 

Excise . . . 

Stamps . . . . 

Eorest 

Registration .... 
Tributes from Indian States. 
Railways (net receipts). 
Irrigation (net receipt s) 

Posts and Telegraphs (net 
receipts) .... 
Interest Receipts . . 

Civil Administration . 
Currency and Mint 

Civil Works . . . . 

Miscellaneous. . . 

Military Receipts . 
Extraordinary Items . 

Rs. 

68,18,37,000 

16,99,-68,000 

7,00,08,000 

3.47.77.000 

40.71.000 

45.63.000 

28.52.000 

29.87.000 
1,62.000 

73.75.000 
38,50,00,000 

12.36.000 

57.37.000 

2.91.97.000 

1.01.32.000 

2.48.81.000 

14.41.000 

81.82.000 

2.94.12.000 
26,67,000 

Customs . . 

Taxes on Income . . 

Salt , . . . . 

Opium . . . . . 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps . . 

Forests 

Registration ... 

Railways . . 

Irrigation .... 
Posts and Telegraphs . 

Debt Services. 

Civil Administration . 
Currency and Mint 

Civil Works .... 
Miscellaneous . . . 

Military Services . 
Extraordinary Items . 

Rs. 

89.06.000 

69.41.000 
1,2,5,50,000* 

81.49.000 

11.98.000 
18,00,000 

78.000 
39,72,000® 

31.000 
33,02,00,000 

23.10.000 

81.66.000 

14.90.61.000 

11.69.45.000 
69,63,000 

1.78.31.000 

4.10.06.000 

58.04.12.000 
4,50.000 

Total. 

129,64,75,000 

Total . . . . . 

129,69,69,000 

^ In cludes Rs. i 
* Inolude.s Rs. 

2.96.000 for capital outlay on Salt Works. 

3.45.000 for Forest capital outlay. 



The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Provincial Governments for 1928-29 (Budget estimates) ; — 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Heads of Revenue. 

1928-1929 

Heads of Expenditure. 

1928-1929 

Land Revenue 

Stamps 

Excise . . , . 

Taxes on Income . . 

Forests . . . . 

Registration ... 
Sclieduled Taxes . . 

Interest . . . . . 

Receipts by Civil Department 
Miscellaneous . . . 

Railways , . . . 

Irrigation .' ... 

Civil Works . . < • 

Assi.gmncnts& Contributions 
Extraordinary Items . 

Rs. 

35,50,41,437 

13,46,38,300 

19,29,27,800 

34.11.000 
5,89,80,015 
1,44,17,100 

44.37.000 
2,28,22,400 

-4,32,11,900 

1,78,25,800 

1 2,90,000 

7,08,00,839 
87,46,407 

1,63,45,000 

Land Revenue 

Stamps . . . ; 

Excise ..... 
Fore.sts . . ... 

Registration .... 
Scheduled Taxes . . 

Assignments AContributions 
Interest . . . . 

Salaries, etc., of Civil Depts. 
Miscellaneous . 

Railways . . . . i 

Irrigation 

Civil Works . . . . i 

Extraordinary Items . . j 

Rs. 

4,47,47,110 

32,50,090 

2,13,00,068 

3,68,62,754 

72,78,208 

86,000 

8,88,74,902 

55,23,76,465 

6,23,14.437 

28.850 

6,36,52,728 

13,58,30,281 

15,70,000 

, 'Total ■' 

94,27.94,998 

-Total . . . . j 

96,16,20,893 


The estimated capital expenditure of the Central Government on State 
railways in 1928-29 was 21,000,000^., and initial expenditure on Now 
Delhi, 590,100/. 
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The following table shows the receipts of both the Oentral and Provincial 
Governments from the most important sources of revenue in recent years ; — 



Salt 2 Stamps 

Pus Taxes 

come*' 

Railways 

(net 

receipts) 

Irrigation 

£1,000 £1,000 

£1,000 £1,000 

£1,000 £1,000 £1,000 

£1,000 

£li000 

1923-24 34,896 4,248 

10,015 12,710 

19,405 .39,606 18,492 


7,171 

1924-25 85,836 3,798 

7,390 13,269 

19,518 45,753 16,229 

37,260 

7,106 

192.5-26 36,862 4,150 

6,330 18,656 

19,897 47-780 16.120 

34,434 

0,287 

1920-27 34,883 4,331 

6,698 13,196 

19,827 »7,S81 15,983 


6,801 

1927-28* 20,998 2,852 

5,065 10,264 

14,651 36,476 11,973 

20,240 

5,206 

1028-29* 26,933 2,609 

5,251 10,305 

14,812 37,638 13,003 

28,897 

5,403 

1 Exclusive ol Portion ol 

! Land lieveuut 

1 ilue to irrigation. 



2 The salt duty was raised 

1 in 1923, and reduced to previous leve 

1 in 1924. 

. 


8 The Excise revenue is derived from intoxicating liquors, nemp drugs, and opium con- 
sumed in the country. The bulk of the revenue comes from spirits. The excise systems 
and rates of duty vary from province to province. 

4 Liquors, petroleum, sugar, tobacco, cotton manufactures, metals, manufactured 
articles, are the chief items from which the customs revenue is derived. Under this head 
are also included the proceeds of export duties on rice, on jute (imposed in on tea 
(imposed in 1916, abolished in 1927), and on hides (imposed in 1919); and of excise duties 
on motor spirit (imposed in 1917), and on kerosene (imposed in 1922). The import of silver 
bullion and coin except under licence was prohibited in July, 1917, but the prohibition 
was withdrawn during 1920-21. 

5 Includes the proeeed.s of a .super-tax imposed in 1917. 

6 The figures from 1928-24 to 1926-27 have been converted at the rate of Rs.lO to the £, 
and those for 1927-25 and 1028-29 at the rate of Rs ISJ- to the £. 

f Includes the proceeds of an excess profits duty imposed in April, 1919. 

8 Estimates. 


land revenue was contributed in 1927-28 (revised estimate) as 
follows : — 


Administrations Rs, 

India, General . . . 8,28,000 

Baluchistan .... 10,61,000 

N. W. Frontier Province . 23,17,000 

Madras . . . . . 6,11,46,600 

Bombay . . . . . 5,45,30,000 

Bengal . . . , . 3,15,02,000 

United Provinces of Agra and 

Oudh . . . . 6,94,96,000 


Administrations Rs, 

Punjab . . . . . .3,15,64,000 

Burma 5,42,00,000 

Shan States Federation . . 4,20,000 

Bihar and on ssa . . , 1,67,26,000 

Central Provinces and Berar . 2,45,55,000 

Assam . . . . . 1,12,39,000 

Ooorg . . . . . 3,67,000 


Opium . — In British territorythe cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of opium is practically confined to the United Provinces, and the area under 
cultivation in that Province is being gradually reduced. Opium is also 
grown in many of the Indian States of Central and Northern India. The 
question of suppressing poppy cultivation in these States is receiving tlie 
attention of the Government of India in consultation with the States, and 
they recently appointed a committee to investigate and report in the matter. 
Public auctions at Calcutta were discontinued from April 1926. Export to 
China was prohibited in 1918 : and in June 1926 the Government of India 


LuTid Revenue , — This is levied according to an assessment on estates or hold- 
ings. In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and Crissa, about one-fourth 
of Madras, and some districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the end of the 18th century ; while it is 
fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to thirty years over the rest of 
India. For details as to the nature of the difi'erent tenures of land that 
the Year-Book for 1886, p. 799. See also under 
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decided to reduce progressively exports of opium from India, except for 
strictly medical and scientific purposes, so as to extinguish, them altogether 
at the end of 1935. The maximum for each country is fixed, and a reduction 
of 10 per cent of the 1926 exports is made each year. 

Army Expenditure,.— net expenditure in recent years on military 
services is given as follows 


Year ended March SI 

- 

Year ended March 31 

- 

1922 

Es. Crores 

69.81 

1926 

Es Crores 

56.00 

1923 

65.27 

1927 

65.97 

1924 

56.23 

1928 (Estimates) 

54.92 

1925 

55.63 

1929 (Estimates) 

55.10 


Debt. — On March 31, 1928, out of a total debt of 991.61 crores (sterling 
portion converted at Is. fid. = R. 1), 686.54 crores were productive in rail- 
ways, telegraphs and irrigation; 178.73 crores were unproductive; and 
126.34 crores were incurred on behalf of Pi’ovincial Governments. 

Finance of Separate Governments, and Local Finance. — The revenue and 
expenditure of each Government, Central and Provincial, in 1927-28 (revised 
estimates) were as follows : — 


Govenimout 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

India, Central ... ... 

1,27,73,98,000 

1,27,78,98,000 

Madras 

16,76,22.700 

16,58, 07, 100 

Bombay . . 

15, 5t-, 94. 000 

15,94 49,000 

Bengal . 

10.77,61,000 

11,08,33,000 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. • . 

12,83,22,042 

11,70,74,005 

Punjab . . . . 

12,42,31,000 

12.07.68,000 

Burma 

10,69,61,000 

12,10,15,000 

Shan States Federation 

47,56,900 

55.06.000 

Bihar and Orissa . , . . . . 

6,66,36.000 

5,94,21,000 

Central Provinces 

5,46,91,000 

6,39,31,(100 

Assam. ........ 

2,68,33,000 

2,67, ,54,000 

Coorg . . . . . . 

13.40,000 

13,05,000 


Local Funds. — The above excludes the revenue and expenditure of muni- 
cipalities and of district and local boards. The ineofiie of the former is 
derived mainly from rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and 
animals, tolls, and assessed taxes ; and of the latter from cesses on land. 
The gross income for 1926-27 of all municipalities was Rs.37,81,78,000, 
The gross expenditure was Rs,37, 88,31, 000 The income of district and 
local boards was Rs. 16, 09, 16,000, and the expenditure Rs.15,13,15,000. 

Defence. 

The defence forces of India consist of units of the Royal Air Force, units 
of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve and the Indian State Forces. With the 
exception of the last, these forces are administered by the Air Vice-Marshal 
and the headquarters staff of the Army in India respectively, under the supreme 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, who is the Army-Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. The military forces are organised into the Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Commands, and the Burma Iudepen<lent 
district ; each Command contains a number of districts and independent 
brigades. The garrisou of Aden has been recently transferred from the 
Indian to the Home Command. 
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The British tegular forces in India are paid by the Indian exchequer. 
They are organised in brigades and divisions with the Indian Army, the 
normal proportion being 1 British battalion to 3 Indian. There are 19| 
Indian Pack Batteries. The personnel of the remaining batteries of Horse, 
Field and Garrison Artillerj is wholly British except for a proportion of 
Indian drivers. The Tank Corps and Royal Air Force are wholly British. 

The Auxiliary Force, organised under the Innian Auxiliaiy Force Act, 
1920, is conlined to persons of British extraction. Enrolment is voluntary, 
but entails periodical training extending to 64 hours annually for infantry 
and 80 hours for other arm.-^. The force is liable to be called out or 
embodied for local service within strictly defined limits, and acts as a second 
line TO the permanent garri.son of India, Its strtngth in 1928 was 32,700. 

The Indian Territmdal Force was brought into existence in 1920, and is 
organised on the lines of a militia, with an annual training ol 28 days. It is 
intended to form a second line to the regular Indian Army in time of war, 
the while of its personnel being liable to general service. Its strength in 
1928 was 25,000. 

'fhe Array in India Reserve has been recently constituted, in 2 classes ; 
class A, of men with 8 years’ combined army and reserve service ; class B, of 
men up to 15 years’ combined service. Strength in 1928 was 29,924. 

The Indisn State Forces are raised and maintained by Indian States, and 
are trained under the supervision of British officers, who act iii an advisory 
capacity. Strength, in 1927, 28,500. 

The composition of the forces in India was, in 1928, except for Indian. 
State Forces, as follows : — 


' 

Cavalry 

Regiments 

R.H.A. ■ 
Batteries 

R.F.A, 

Batteries 

Mediim 

Batteries 

Pack Batteries 

S. & M. Field 
Troops 

2 

£.S 

•e 3 
olo 

Infantry 

Battalions 

Pioneer 

Battalions 

Armonied Car 
Companies 

British . . . j 

Indian 

5 

21 

1 ^ 

44 1 

1 ^ 

6 

19i 

4 

24i 

1 46 

1 127 » 

j 10» 

8 


‘ Excluding 20 Infantry and S Pioneer Training Battalions, 


Auxiliaey and Tebmtoeiax. Fokoes. 


r. 




C3 

'^1 

M , 

‘i 

.|s 

11 

ri 


■S. Corps 
ts 

versity 
ning Corps 



B.F 

Bat 

HO 

I 

ill 

®.-3 

■■go 

M'S ■! 
«'i3 

U 

Auxiliarv Force . . . 

11 


5 


25 1 


1 ■ 6 


Territi rial Force . . , . 


so j 


19 'j 

20 

12 ^ 


8 


The strength of the British army in India in 1928 was 60,004, and 
of the Indian Army 167,852. The Field Army is organised in 4 divisions 
and 5 cavalry brigades. 

The supply and transport services are provided by the Indian Army 
Service Oiirps, The medical services of the British troops are provided 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and those of the Indian Army by the 
Indian Medical Service, 
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There are units of the Indian Army serving in Iraq, Palestine, and 
Colonial stations. Those are paid hy tho: British exchequer. 

The 7th Light Cavalry, the 16th Light Cavalry, the 2/lat Madras 
Pioneers, the 4/ 19th Hyderabad Regt,, the 5th Royal Battn, 5th MahraLta 
Light Infantry, the 1/7 th Rajput Eegt., the l/14th Punjab Regt., and the 
2/lst Punjab Regt. have been selected for Indianisation. Ten Indian 
gentlemen are now nominated annually to the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, to enable them to qualify for commiasions in the Indian Army. The 
preliminary education is given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military 
College at Dehra Dun. 

The Royal Air Force in India comprises 6 .squadrons organised in 3 wings 
of 2 squadrons each; the Aircraft Depot and Aircraft Paries are directly 
under R.A.P. Headquarters, India. Its establishment is 218 officers and 
1,757 British and 138 Indian other ranks. 

The Government of India has decided to complete the reconstruction of 
the Royal Indian Marine in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee of 1925, but the force will not have the right to 
he called the Royal Indian Navy. It will, however, become a combatant 
force and serve under conditions similar to those originally proposed for the 
Royal Indian Navy. At present the seagoing units of the R.I.M. comprise 
the 3 sloops Cornwallis, Olive and Hardinge, 2 surveying vessels and 2 patrol 
vessels. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Agrieulktre, Land Tenure, cfcc.— The chief industry of India has alway^s 
been agriculture. The total number of the population supported by agri- 
culture, including forestry and raising of livestock, was, according to the 
census of 1921, a little more than 229 millions out of a total population of 
318 millions. In most of the provinces there is a Department of Land 
Records, and in every province a Department of Agriculture. There are 
staffs of experts in the provinces ; an Imperial staff of experts with a fully 
equiiiped central station. Research Institute and College for post graduate 
training of private students and of those who have completed the Agri- 
cultural Course in provincial colleges ; a Civil Veterinary Department for the 
prevention and cure of cattle diseases; an Imperial Institute for veterinary 
research for the preparation of sera and antitoxins, and an Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. Improved varieties of crops have been 
introduced in 8,815,000 acres, the average increased value of the produce 
being nearly ten and a half crores of rupees. 

In provinces where the zaminddri tenure prevails {i.e., where single pro- 
prietors or proprietary brothei’hoods possess large estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental.^ The revenue 
is payable on each estate as a whole, the assessment remaining unchanged 
for the period of settlement. In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and 
Orissa, and in parts of the United Provinces and Madras the settlement 
is a permanent one and not liable to revision. In provinces where ^ the 
raiyatwdri (or ryotwari) tenure prevails where each petty proprietor 
holds directly from the State, as a rale cultivates his own land, and has no 
landlord between himself and the Government), the revenue is separately 
assessed on each petty holding, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short term of grace in the case of uncleared lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raiyatwdri proprietor may throw up his holding, 
or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
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whereas the mminddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon him throughout the term of the settlement. 

The following table shows in 1926-27 the latest available returns of the 
land surveyed under the two types of tenure, and the land revenue assessed: — 


I R.lya«rl. fc 


Province 

Area 

Population 


Area 

Population 



Surveyed. 

of Surveyed 

Rs. 

Surveyed. 

of Surveyed 

Es. 


Acres 

Area 

Acres 

Area 

Madras (23-24) . 
Bombay (includ- 

29,628,376 

11,924,946 

86,05,020 

62,091,336 

74,594,123 

30,394,039 

6,42,33,856 

ing Sind) 25-26 

4,042,903 

(a) 

(a) 

18,117,112 

4,76,46,024 

Bengal (22-23) . 
United Provinces 

49,175,515 

45,787,685 

2,91,67,672 

~ 


“ 

(26-2'7) 

67,553,738 

45.368,489 

7,19,39,917 




Punjab (26-27) . 

60,268,465 

20,661,923 

5,21,79,563 




Burma (26-27) . 
Bihar anti Orissa 

■- 

- 

_ 

155,652,667 

13,212,102 

5,75,91,803 

(28-27) . 
Central Provinces 

63,078,859 

34,003,550 

1,63,81,227 

__ 

“ 

” 

and Berar (26-7) 

40,416,526 

13,956,584 

(a) 

2,24,43,005 

23,687,7771 

(t>) 

(b) 

Assam (26-27) . 
N.-W.Pron.Prov. 

5,644,604 

16,73,688 

27,523,386 

7,469,898 

94,69,641 


(26-27) . 
Ajmer-Merwars. 

8,437,393 

2,339,383 

27,68,237 

“ 


~ 

(26-27) . 
Pargand Manpur 

1,770,921 

339,574 

3,66,792 

~ 



(28-27) . 




31,846 

4,565 

16,148 

Coorg (22-23) . 

Delhi (26-27) , 




1,012,200 

16.3,838 

3,89,782 

368,892 

488,188 

4,53,969 


~ 



(a) Included under Raiyatwari, &c. (0) Included under Zamlnddri. 

1 Includes 12,490,300 acres of Government Forest. 


The following table shows the total acreage in all India under the chief 
crops and the production in two years : — 


Name of crops 

1926-27 

,, 192 

7-28 

Area Sown 

Yield 

a.rea Sown 

Yield 


Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Rice 

79,718,00!) 

29,690,000 

77,790,000 

27,972.000 

Wheat 

81.303.000 

8,978 000 

32,211,000 

7,762.000 

Sugarcane 

2,924 000 

8,255,000 

2,954,000 

3,231,000 

Linseed , . 

3,S31,O0C 

406,000 

3.352 000 

351,000 

Rape & mustard . . 

5,546.000 

1,004,000 

5,931.000 

846,000 

Sesamum. . . . . . . 

4,834,000 

414,00(1 

5,445,000 

544,000 

Groundnut .... 


(Nuts in Shell) 


(Nuts in Shell) 

4.821,000 

2,046,000 

5,244,000 

2, .571,000 



Bales 


Bales 

Cotton . . . . . . 

24.822,000 

5,025,000 

24,722,000 

5,871,000 

Jute ........ 

: 3,847,000 ; 

12 132,000 

3,374.000 i 

10,180,000 

Tea . , . . . . , 


Ills. 


• ; lbs. 

789,400 { 

‘ 892,93^,200 

762,900 1 

390,919,800 

Rubber . . . . ... 

189,600 j 

28,004,200 

151,900 j 

26,042,800 

Indigo , . . . . . 


lu C'lytB. of Dye 


In Cwta. of Dye 

105,800 1 

21,00(1 

60,200 1 

11,200 


The net cultivated area actually sown in British India in 1926-27 was 
226,012,207 acres. 
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Of the total area under irrigation in 1926-27, 24,667,813 acres were irri- 
gated hy canals; 5,565,265 acres by tanks; 12,006,462 acres by wells; 
and 5,545,093 acres by other sources. The average area irrigated by 
Government Works rose from 26,750,000 acres in 1918-20 to 28,100,000 
acres in 1925-26. The net return on capital outlay was 6 ‘47 per cent, in 
1926-27. 

Livestock Gemus, in British India (exclusive of Baluchistan), 1924-25 : 
oxen, 120,840,000 ; buffaloes, 30,612,000; sheep, 23,233,000 ; goats, 
39,237,000; horses and ponies, 1,711,000; mules, 70,000; donkeys, 
1,411,000; camels, 505,000. 

Forests , — The lands under the direct control of the State Forest Department 
are classified as ‘ Reserved Forests' (forests intended to be permanently main- 
tained for the supply of timber, &c., or for the protection of water supply, 
&c.), ‘ Protected Forests,’ and ‘ Unclassed ’ forest land. The following table 
shows the extent of these areas in 1926-27 : — 


- 

Eeserved 
Forests 
Sq. miles 

Protected 
Forests 
Sq. miles 

Unclassed 
Forest laud 
Sq. miles 

Total 

Sq. miles 

Madras 

19,028 

_ 

828 

19,356 

Bombay (including Sind) 

13,737 

1,220 


14,967 

Bengal 

5,277 

1,806 

3,445 

10,628 

United Provinces .... 

5,168 

4 

88 

6,210 

Punjab ...... 

1,637 

4,371 

641 

6,649 

Burma 

28,647 


94,552 

123,199 

Federated Shan States . . 

3,067 


21,541 

24,608 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

1,796 

1,225 

3 

3,024 

Central Provinces (including Berar). 

19,657 


— 

19,667 

Assam 

6,011 


14,675 

20,686 

N orfch-W est Frontier Province . 

236 


10 

246 

Baluchistan (portions under Br. Ad.) 

313 


472 

785 

Ajmer. . . . 

140 



140 

Coorg . . . . 

.519 



619 

Andamans 

52' ■ 


2,139 

2,191 

Total, 1920-27 

i 105,285 

• 8,626 

137,844 

211,756 


The net revenue from the State forests in 1926-27 was about 
Rs. 2,64,31,932. 

Industries . — The most important indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
is the weaving of cotton cloths. Other important indigenous industries are 
silk rearing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood-carving and 
metal-working. One of the most important industries connected with 
agriculture is the tea industry, the average number of persons employed 
being about 867,000. The area under tea in 1927 was about 752,900 
acres, distributed as follows: Assam, 423,800 ; Bengal, 189,800; Bihar 
and Orissa, 2,100 ; United Provinces, 6,000 ; Punjab, 9,700 ; Madras, 56,900 ; 
Coorg, 400; Tripura (Bengal), 6,900; and the Travancore State, 57,300. 
The production was, in 1927, 391 million lb- The exports of Indian tea from 
British India (including the State of Travancore) in 1927-28 were : to United 
Kingdom, 307,246,000 Ib. ; Canada, 9,286,0001b. ; United States, 8,799,000 
lb.; Persia, 4,218,000 lb.; and to Australasia, 3,026,000 lb. The total 
exports were 326,545,000 lb. in 1925-26 ; 360,602,000 lb. in 1926-27 ; and 
362,012,000 lb. in 1927-28. 

Some statistics for 1927 of mills, fagtories, &c,, subject to the Indian 
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Factories Act, are given as follows for British India {excluding Indian 
States and Government factories). 


Class of Industry 

No. of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. of 
Persons 

Class of Industry 

No. of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. Of 
Persons 

Cotton spinning and 



Tea factories 

868 

63,359 

weaving mills . 

278 

342,315 

Foundries . 

65 

2,526 

Jute mills . 

90 

832,119 

Saw mills . 

207 

18,204 

Cotton ginning and 



Petroleum refineries . 

11 

12,837 

pressing factories . 

2,116 

143,306 

Woollen mills 

9 

6,759 

Bailway and tramway 



Sugar factories . 

45 

14,519 

workshops 

1 78 

76,989 

Stone dressing . 

6 

311 

Eioe mills . 

1,459 

71,693 

Oil mills 

211 

10,840 

General engineering . 

238 

33,622 

Kerosene tinning and 



Electrical works . 

50 

8,587 

packing works , 

" 26 

10,003 

Printing presses . 

280 

22,750 

Motor works and coach 



Tanneries and leather 



building . 

77 

6,217 

works 

30 

5,638 

Tobacco factories 

14 

7,612 

O'ute presses. 

122 

35,471 

Paper mills . 

I 

4,976 

Tile and brick factories 

66 

9,647 

Lac factories 

17 

1,954 

Shipbuilding 

20 

24,292 

Silk mills . 

8 

1,787 


With regard to cotton spinning and weaving the number of spindles 
in all India in 1926-27 was 8,412,817, and of looms, 158,124. The pro- 
duction of yarn in 1927-28 was 809 million lbs. and of woven goods, 
568 million lbs. 

Companies . — On March 31, 1927, there were 5,535 joint stock companies 
incorporated in British India and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indore, Hyderabad and Travancore, and in operation, with xmid-up 
capital of Rs. 2,77,03,19,000. 

Co-operative Societies . — In 1926-27, there were in British India and the 
Indian States 78,940 agricultural co-operative societies with a membership of 
2,622,000. 

Mineral Production . — The quantity and value of the minerals produced 
in India in 1927 were as follows (£1 = Rs. 13. 4). 


Items 


Quantity 

Value 

1 Items I 

Quantity 

Value 

Coal . . 

■ tons 

22,082,336 1 

! & 
>7,079,852 

Silver 

ounces 

i 

6,024,800 

67,1351 

& 

708,846 

Gold . 

ounces 

884,272 1 

1,626,918 

Zinc ore . 

tons 

522,737 

Manganese ore 

tons 

1,129,368 

2,844,237 

Copper-niatto do 

11,872 

329,344 

Salt . . 

tons 

1,611,945 

849,265 

Steatite . 

tons 1 

6,068 

7,816 

Saltpetre 

cwts. 

123,018* 

118,632* 

Chromite 

do ! 

67,207 

65,743 

Mica 

do. 

77,488* 

091,341* 

Clays . 

do 

120,117 

19,819 

Lead 

tons 

450,777 

1,651,025 

42,637 

Gypsum . 

do 

38,106 

6,702 

Tungsten ore . 

do 1 

1,160 

Diamonds 

carats 

. 112 

3,854 

Ruby, sapphire 

carats 

1 Mot reported 

20,888 

Magnesite 

tons 

19,638 

17,115 

Iron ore . 

tons 

1 1,846,735 

380,735 

Ochre 


3,472 

2,051 

Jadeite . 

cwts. ■ 

! 1,961* 

22,670* 

1 Bauxite . 

d.0 

4,310 

2,107 

Tin-ore . 

tons 

1 3,495 

493,864 

1 Petroleum 

gallons 

281,118,909 

4,421,468 


I Exports. 



The average number of persons employed daily in the coal mining industry 
in 1927 was 180,532, and the output per.head.employed was 122 tons. . 
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Commerce. 

Tlie following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India 


Tears 

Imports 

j Exports and Re-Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Merchandise 

Treasure 


1923- 24 . . 

1924- 25 , . 

1925- 26 . . 

1926- 27 . . 

1927- 28 . . 

Rupees 

237,18,41,771 

253,36,36,603 

236,00,12,595 

240,81,84,303 

261,52,57,847 

Rupees 

63,20,40,566 

99,10,84,987 

55.48,77,580 

41,53,20,573 

49,92,92,805 

Rupees 

363,37,63,664 

400,24,27,631 

386,81,21,842 

311,05,04,300 

830,22,85,750 

Rupees 

3.67,32,510 

5,16,81,392 

.8,83,91,668 

2,21,13,404 

73,13,57,229 


The following table excludes Government stores and Government 
treasure ; — 



Imports 

March 31 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

1924 

1925 

192G 

1927 

1928 

Rupees 

227,61,22,882 

246,62,63,831 

226,17,77,961 

281,22,08,176 

249,90,01,719 

Rupees 
52,20,27,403 
99,17,79,407 
55,40,31,421 ' 

41,31,45,879 
34,81,60,468 

Rupees 

279,81,50,28.5 

845,80,33,288 

281,58,09,382 

272,53,54,056 

284,71,62,187 



j Exports and Re-Export,? 

March 81 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

j Total 

1924 

1926 

1926 

« 

Rs. 

861,91,08,876 

898,17,44,498 

886,32,69,476 

309,44,55,848 

328,65,61,600 

Bs. 

8,65,40,656 

4,91,87,292 

8,61,68.068 

2,00,35,279 

2,62,46,022 

1 Rs. 

865,46,49,531 
403,08,81,790 
388,84,37,644 
811,44,91,122 
831,28,07,622 


Of th.e exports of merchandise in 1927-28 Rs. 319,11,28,062 represented the products of 
the country; Rs. 9,54,33,638 wore re-exports of imported foreign merchandise. 

In many cases tlie Indian States impose Customs duties on goods imported from 
other parts of India. 

The imports and exports, excluding Government stores and Govern- 
treasure, were distributed as follows in 1927-28 
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Imports and exports of bullion and specie were as follows : — 


Years ended 
March 31 

Imports of 
Gold 

Imports of 
Silver 

Exports of 
Gold 

Exports of 
Silver 


Rs.' 

Bs. 


Bs. 

1924 

29,26,31,532 

22,10,27,280 

6,67,517 

3,40,47,193 

1925 

74,28,97,987 

24,28,07,337 

I 36,32,121 

4,20,66,671 

1926 

85,22,99,438 

19,89,70,604 

1 37,63,564 

2,77,29,354 

1927 

19,50,12,002 

21,76,34,160 

1 10,00,564 

1,89,53,826 

1928 

18,13,44,062 

16,47,37,417 

1 3,44,089 

2,03,69.190 


Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars. 

The distribution of commerce by countries was as follows (merchandise 
alone) in years ending March 31, 1927 and 1928 : — 


Countries 

imports int 

India from 

Exports of Indian Produce to j 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927-28 » 


Bs. 

Ea. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

110,53,42,616 

119,26,94,958 

63,38,78,453 

78,90,70,810 

Prance 

3,55,66,145 

4,30,92,990 

13,81,27,104 

16,76,70,903 

Germany 

16,90,71,677 

15,85,31,851 

21,39,22,007 

30,08,49,899 i 

Austria 

1,10,82,788 

1,22,86,197 

25,78,800 

80,00,843 

Hungary . 

60,83,885 

7,95,214 

2,250 

840 S 

Italy .... 

6,16,11,411 

6,77,57,913 

11,34,76,442 

12,08,88,471 

Belgium . 

6,80,08,052 

7,49,42,564 

8,77,20,156 

10,86,08,256 

7,50,24,976 1 

Netlierlands 

4,66,26,070 

4,80,37,825 

6,21,97,520 

Spain .... 

20,68.891 

33,82.872 

2,74,06,098 

8,21,68,366 L 

Russia 

61,56,637 

52,16,969 

9,12,783 

49,01,767 j! 

Ohina(includingHoDg 
Kong) . . . 

4,21,20,719 

6,57,07,786 

14,15,61,927 

6,64,45,876 1 

Japan. 

16,47,24.110 

17,90,84,456 

41,00,75,270 

29,00.20,661 S 

Ceylon . 

1,37,14,918 

1,90,62,760 

14,44,04,994 

15,18,22,470 1; 

Straits Settlements . 

5,82,12,992 

5,84,66,173 

9,82,09,116 

9,08,57,998 h 

Java, Borneo and 
Sumatra . 

16,76,44,316 

16,45,88,062 

4,49,79,584 

4,36,00,484 . ! 

Arabia 

44,71,388 

61,42,582 

1,80,82,699 

2,83,18,357 3 

Persia. 

1,98,18,908 

2,94,32,766 

2,49,67,622 

1,87,56,312 1, 

Bgypt . . 

42,11,277 

52,36,982 

8,64,82,796 

I 4,71,66,257 1? 

Kenya, Zanzibar and 
Pemba . 

2,56,81,969 

2,58.64,093 

1 1,74,57,180 

1,06,32,369 1 

Other B. African ports 

88,63,665 

40,46,730 , 

1 13,82,684 

! 16,09,576 1 

Mauritius (including 
Seychelles) . 

1,17,667 

98,358 

20,43,72,642 

1,69,88,252 

1,98,41,467 1 

United States . 

18,23,74,618 

33,68,37,467 
9,47,70,144 ■ 

35,90,60,665 i 

South America , 

1,97,498 

8,32,762 

10,67,10,448 

Australia . . 

1,69,60,876 

1,82,98,580 

1 7,78,02,606 

6,60,62,100 1 


The value of the different classes of goods (private merchandise only) 
was as follows : — 

j Imports Exports of Indian Produce 

^1926-27 1927-28 1920-27 1927-28 

I __ — - - - ]to, ■“ ■rs. Rs^ 

I. Pood, drink and tobacco 38,52,97,811 37,21,46,519 74,56,40,780 83,82,05,573 

i II. Raw materials, and pro- 

,1 duco & articles mainly 

I unmanufactured . . 20,50,64,260 25,62,69,066 188,68,15,036 144,83,80,044 

III. Articles, wholly or 

. mainly manufactured . 168,04,56,695 182,65,40,042 86,30,95,419 87,57,55,144 

if IV. Miscellaneous and un- 

elassifled, including 

! parcel post .... 4,13,89,401 4,40,47,092 2,88,01,049 8,41,04,605 

! Total .... 2 31, 22,08, m | 249,90,01,719 301,43,58,284 819,16,85,366 

^ ^ ^ 
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Th .0 value of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian produce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1927-28 ; — 


Imports 


Cotton manufactures (in- 
cluding twist and yarn) . 
Sugar (refined & unrefined) 
molasses included) . 
Metals, and ores . 
Machinery and mill work 
Silk (raw & manufactured) 
Oils .... 
Chemicals . 

Hardware . 

Liquors 

Matches 

Paper and pasteboard. 

Salt ... . 

"Woollen goods 
Spices. . . . 

Provisions . . . , 

Instruments, apparatus and 
appliances & parte thereof 
Tobacco 

Glass . . . . 

Dyeing & tanning sub. 
stances . 

Drugs and medicines . 
Wood and timber 
Apparel (excluding haber- 
dashery, millinery, hosiery 
and boots and shoes) 

Soap . . . 

Building and engineering 
materials . 

Fruits and vegetables . 
Paints & painters' materials 
Tea-chests .... 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Belting for machinery 
Mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 

Stationery . 

Animals, living , . 

Bail way plant and rolling- 
stock . . , . 

d and printed 


Earthenware and porcelain 
Boots and shoes . 
Umbrellas and fittings 
Grain and pulse . 

Goal and coke 


65 , 15 , 66,335 

14 , 90 , 66,116 

28 , 43 , 29,401 

15 , 93 , 42,703 

6 , 05 , 78,336 

11 , 15 , 62,888 

3 , 64 , 93,977 

5 , 24 , 33,280 

3 , 66 , 99,311 

39 , 37,215 

3 , 00 . 62,388 

1 , 74 , 79,998 

4 , 91 , 86,972 

2 , 67 , 85,141 

6 , 40 , 60,256 

4 , 46 , 51,751 

2 , 91 , 32,346 

2 , 48 , 40,860 

2 , 64 , 56,147 

1 , 98 , 28,068 

81 , 47,428 


1 , 28 , 78,866 

2 , 01 , 98,711 

1 . 54 , 78,873 

71 , 79,729 

1 , 26 , 65,407 

87 , 29,610 

6 , 17 , 62,188 

91 , 66,505 

38 , 42,921 

4 , 76 , 86,710 

61 , 97,992 

80 , 70,870 

66 , 98,637 

62 , 37,849 

3 , 80 , 70,097 

62 , 47,720 


Jute (raw) . . . 

„ (manufactured) . 
Cotton (raw) 

„ (manufactured) 
eluding twist and 
yarn . . 

Bice .... 
Wheat and wheat flour 
Other grain and pulse 
Tea . . 

Hides & skins, <Ss leather 
goods 

Seeds (oil seeds mainly) 
Lac (excluding lac dye) 
Wool (raw) , 

Wool (manufactured) 

Opium 

OUs . 

Bubber (raw) . 

Indigo . . 

Other dyes and tans , 
ParaflSnwax 


Saltpetre . . 

Coffee .... 
Hemp (raw) 

Manganese ore . 

Other kinds of inetels and 
ores . . 

Oilcakes . 

Provisions . . 

Fruits and Vegetables 
Tobacco 

Silk (raw and cocoons) 

Silk (manufactured) . 

Coir goods . 

Manures . . . 

Wood . . . 

Coal and coke . 

Sugar (refined * unrefined 
and confe'Vfcionery). 
Foddef, Bran and pollards 


30 , 60 , 25,972 

53 , 06 , 53,575 

47 , 72 , 17,636 


8 , 67 , 23,397 

33 , 98 , 72,181 

5 , 69 , 90,796 

3 , 21 , 40,082 

32 , 48 , 49,243 

18 , 00 , 30,118 

26 , 69 , 29,831 

6 , 98 , 85,850 

4 , 36 , 03,409 

97 , 34,188 

1 , 99 , 08,750 

70 , 98,088 

2 , 65 , 62,237 

5 , 12,889 

1 , 55 , 67,480 

2 , 42 , 45,614 

2 , 89 , 05,517 

12 , 18,120 

2 , 31 , 91,649 

80 , 88,113 

1 , 98 , 46,873 


7 , 01 , 64,446 

3 , 14 , 18,952 

61 , 20,987 

1 , 05 , 42,096 

1 , 00 , 13.808 

36 , 88,042 

6 , 31,020 

1 , 13 , 01,153 

1 , 28 , 01,045 

1 , 65 , 73,489 

76 , 42,750 

7 , 81,408 

1 , 36 , 74,263 


The trade between India and the United Kingdom (British .Board of 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION lo* 

The principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdom 
(British returns) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Corn Ofl'als . ... 

£ 

1,283,269 

£ 

956,698 

£ 

907,858 

Tea . . . . . 

22,230,031 

21,084,861 

24,114,864 

Wheat . . ..... 

5,268,819 

1,781,068 

3,184,274 

Bice 

1,283,325 

617,097 

506,308 

Cotton (Raw) 

5,159,917 

2,670,934 

1,686,243 

Hides . . . . . 

187,487 

147,688 

212,109 

Skins, Goat 

858,584 

688,038 

526,530 

Manganese Ore ..... 

742,047 

343,613 

647,553 

Rubber 

1,350,724 

1,163,408 

1,048,142 

Cotton Seeds 

2, .501,866 

890,203 

509.459 

bias Seeds 

3,376,181 

732,868 

999,652 

Gums and Resin.s 

1,300,889 

951,424 

1,670,265 

Jute 

8,567,028 

6,629,111 

7,368,041 

Teak , 

764,196 

918,947 

828,972 

Wool, Sheep’s ..... 

3,599,993 

2,274,731 

2,961,640 

Leather . , . . 

4,766,356 

4,087,468 

6,773,064 

Petroleum Spirit .... 

593,369 

116,449 


Coir Yarn 

688,581 

541,742 

507,101 

Jute Manufacttires . . . 

3,423,414 

3,114,442 

2,378,866 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The chief articles of British produce exported to India are a 


Tobacco .... 

Drugs 

Painters’ Colours 
Cotton Yarns 
Cotton Goods, piece . 
Cotton Goods, others . 
Implements and Tools 
Machinery . 

Iron and Steel and Maniifaci 
Brass and Manufactures . 
Copper and Manufactures . 


1925 

1926 

£ 

£ 

690,146 

883,114 

619,001 

613,983 

619,619 

618,817 

2,405,454 

2,380.609 

35,265,054 

34,054,822 

1,120,1.63 

1,088,294 

487,364 

588,629 

9,215,320 

7,878,793 

10,675,981 

8,999,440 

923,209 

748,389 

302,186 

1 307,484 

926,478 

1,026,555 

870,338 

823,069 

765,119 1 

858,572 

1,078,857 1 

661 685 

1,638,780 1 

943.3.50 

1,040,287 

936,021 

1,265,184 i 

1,183,072 


Paper .... 
Rubber Manufactures 
Ijocomotives 
Wagons and Trucks . 
Motor Cars and parts . 
Woollen ijiece goods . 


The total imports and exports of the largest ports in private merchandise 
only in 1927-28 were, in rupees: Bombay, 163*5 croresj Calcutta, 222‘0 
crores; Karachi, 55 '0 crores; Rangoon, 60‘6erores; Madras, 37*9 crores ; 
Chittagong, 11 '5 crores; Tuticorin, 5'8 crores-' 

The tonnage of vessels which entered with cargoes in the interportal trade 
was 17,880,075 tons in 1927-28 ; and cleared 18,838,829 tons, 

' , P ',,2 '■ 


The following table shows for five 
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The number and tonnage of vessels built or first registered at Indian 
ports for five years : — 



1923-24 

1924-25 j 

1925-26 

1926-27 

19: 

27-28 


No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 



nage 



nage 

nagQ 

Built 

83 

6,007 

56 

2,094 

26 

1,161 

62 

4,182 

33 

3,321 

Registered .... 

116 

7,901 

124 

11,149 

65 

6,215 

122 

0,836 

46 

13,531 


Comunmicatioiis. 

I. Eaiwats, 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Miles open 

1920- 21 . 37,029 I 1922-23 37,618 1 1924-25 38,270 I 1926-27 39,049 

1921- 22 . 37,266 ] 1923-24 38,038 \ 1925-26 38,579 1 1927-28 39,711 

The railways open on March 31, 1928, included 28,426 miles of Imperial 
State lines and 4,988 miles of Indian State lines. There were 871 miles of 
new railway lines opened in 1927-28. 

The gauges of the Indian railways in 1927-28 were : (1) The Standard, 
or 5ft. 6in. (19,584 miles) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. 3|in. (16,254 miles) j and 
(3) The Special gauges of 2ft. 6in. and 2ft, (3,872 miles). 

The total capital at charge on Railways to the end of 1927-28, in« 
eluding lines under construction and survey, &c., was Rs. 8,22,86,25,000. 
From 1924-26 Railway Finance has been separated from the general finances 
of Government. The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka was purchased by the State in 
April, 1926. 

Passengers carried in 1927-28, 623,114,800; aggregate tonnage of goods 
and live stock, 89,791,000 ; gross earnings on railways, 118*22 crores ; 
working expenses, 72*29 crores; net earnings, 45*92 crores; average return 
on the capital at charge 5*58 per cent. The net gain to the State, after 
meeting all charges for interest, &c., was 10*13 crores. The railway staif in 
1926-27 numbered 4,998 Europeans and 757,555 Indians ; total, 762,553. 

India and Ceylon are connected by rail and steamer ferry combined, 
the steamers plying between Dhanushkodi Point on Eameswaram Island and 
Talaimannar in Ceylon. 

II. Posts, Tblegeaphs, and Telephones. 

On March 31, 1927, there were 20,737 post-offices and 55,441 letter-boxes. 

In the year 1926-27, the number of letters, post-cards, and money-orders 
passing through the post-offices was 1,134,666,000; of newspapers 
82,828,000 ; of parcels 16,025,000; and of packets 97,214,000 ; being a 
totalof 1,330,728,000. 

There were 12,012 telegraph offices in India on March 31, 1927. Statistics 
of the Government telegraphs for 1926-27 Miles of wire, 611,866 ; miles 
of line, 98,112 ; receipts, 2*48 crores ; charges, 2*65 croies ; paid messages, 
19,022,602. 

The number of wireless stations maintained and worked by the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department was 24 on March 31, 1927, of which six 
were coast stations available for general public correspondence with ships at 
sea, and the remainder were inland stations. 
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The telephone system is in the hands of the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department, bnt telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by private 
companies, under licences from the Government. On March 31, 1927, there 
were 18 telephone exchanges, with 28,384 connections, established by the 
licensed companies, and 271 exchanges with 17,115 connections established 
by the Department. 

Money and Credit. 


The value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints in five 
years was as follows : — 


Tear ended 
March 31 | 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Bronze 

Total 


Bs. 

Bs. ' 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1924 

50,00,791 

21,52,464 

50,000 

1,39,300 

73,42,555 

1925 

45,86,200 

38,04,037 

123,300 , 

2,65,383 

87,28,920 

1926 

84,33,612 

45,13,084 

2,500 

6,52,970 

1,16,02,066 

1927 

60,49,435 

28,92,326 


7,21,909 

86,63,670 

1928 i 

10,15,927 

26,93,550 


3,51,718 

40,61,195 


A branch of the Royal Mint was established at Bombay at the end of 
1917, but since April, 1919, the Branch Mint has been closed. 

In August, 1926, the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
submitted their report, including the recommendation of the stabilisation of 
the rupee at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of Is. 6d. (gold). In 
March, 1927, the Indian Currency Act made this stabilization statutory. 

Since 1900, rupees have been coined as required to meet public 
demands. The entire profit accruing to Government on the coinage up to 
March 31, 1907, and during the year 1912-13, and half such profit for the 
years 1907-08 and 1908-09 were placed to the credit of a senaraj MM fend 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, with the object of ensuring the stahuity 
of the currency policy of Government. Any profit arising from this source 
is af present credited entire to the Gold Standard Reserve. On June 30, 
1928, the Reserve amounted to 40,000,0001. 

Notes of the values of one, two-and-a-half, five, ten, fifty, and a hundred 
rupees are legal tender throughout British India. The total value of notes 
in circulation on March 31, 1928, including the notes held in Government 
treasuries and the Head Offices of the Imperial Bank of India, %vas 
Rs, 1,84,87,44,545. 

Banks . — The following table shows the 'Capital,' ‘Reserve,’ ‘Public and 
other Deposits,’ at the Imperial Bank of India on Dec. 31 of the years 1926 
and 1927 : — 



1926 

1927 


Es. 

Es. ■ 

Paid-up Capital , . . 

6,62.60,000 

6,62,50,000 

Beserve . , , 

5,00,00,000 ] 

6,12,60,000 

Public Deposits , . . 

6,46,86,000 i 

7,20,22,752 

Other Deposits . , 

73,89,70,000 

72,07,22,160 
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Tliei’e were 18 exchange hanks doing business in India in 1926, and their 
deposits in India were Rs. 71,64,22,000. 

Statistics of the Post OflBce Savings banks for five years 


- 

Depositors 

Balance at end of 
Year, in Rupees 

1923-24 

2,089,000 

24,78,83,000 

1924-25 

2,164,000 

2.5,63,95,000 

1925-26 

2,317,000 

27,23,15,000 

1926-27 

2,518,000 

29,50,90,000 

1927-28 

2,606,000 

32,66,68,000 


Cxirreacy, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of India are as follows : — 

The Fie. 4 Annas. 

3 ,, =1 Pice. 8 ,, 

4 Pice, or 12 Pie = 1 Anna, 16 „ = 1 Eupee. 

2 Annas. 

The average rate of exchange of the rupee has been 5 1923-24, Is. 4*46ii. ; 
1924-25, Is, 1925-26, Is. Q-QM.-, 1926-27, Is. 5-902£f.; and 1927-28, 

Is. 5-9S£f. 

The rupee weighs one tola (a tola = 180 grains troy), •916 fine. 

A hundred thousand rupees is called 1 lakh and is written thus •• 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; and one hundred lakhs is called 1 crore and is written thus : 
Rs. 1,00,00,000. A lakh of rupees when the rupee is Is. 6£f. is equivalent 
to 7,600Z. 


The Maund of Bengal of 40 seers 
,, ,, Bombay 

,, ,, Madras 

,, Tola 

,, Ser of 80 tolas . . 


= 82 •28Tbs. avoirdupois. 
= 28 lbs. nearly. 

= 25 lbs. nearly. 

= 180 gr. 

= 2*057 lb. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning India. 

Special worlcs relating to Provinces and States are shown %nder their 
separate headings. 

1. Ofitioiai, Publications. 

Adiuimstration : Beports on the various provinces. Annual. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

AKrloulture: Review of Agricultural Operation mindm. Annual. 

Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Army : Indian Army List. — The Army in India and its B volution. Calcutta, W22, 
Finance : Accounts and Bstimates, Egilanatory Memorandum. Annual.— Bstmates 
of Revenue and Expenditure. Annual.— TTnancial Statement of the Government of India 
with discussion in the Legislative CounciL AnnnaL-Home Accounts. Annual -Income 

o-n*. ^ « ..i., i.. is.., 

London.— Provincial and District Gazetteers, 

India List and India Office List. Annual. 

The Indian States. Annual. Calcutta. 

Labour Gazette. Monthly. Bombay. • 
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Population : Reports on the Census of British Iniiin 1099 oa 
afflS?” “»“«»" !« I«di..-Aun«.I N;rr.t™ of Indian Mnc.Ho. 

IndS:" AnS*' O' m*IU. Oo„mw„„o, «„ G„„m„eat„f 

India Trade Journal. Weekly. Calcutta. 

Simimary of (kiminercial Treaties affecting India. Calcutta. 

Moi al and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual London 
Report of the Indian Fiscal Goinmission, 1923. ' 

Report of the Superior Civil Services Comuiission. London 1924 

Ponort of +1^® Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924-1927. Londonftoog and 1028 

PpSorf Inquiry Committee, 1924-25. Calcutta "926®^®' 

Repoitofthe Indian Currency and Finance Commission. London I09fi 
Index Numbers of Prices in India. Annual. Caloutta. 19-0. 

*? Annual Calcutta 

Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India. Annual Calcutta ^ ' 

o.ar“’‘ " «“ ko"vS“S*-,„ M,.. 

I«>P«rl.lE..„rdD.p„,. 

2. Non-Opfioial PtTBLIOATlOHrs. 

Aga ^}a.n(K. H.), Tndiain Transition : a Study in Political Evoio+i.,.. t a 

Ajre Belte, India To-morrow. London 1927 191S. 

London, 1918. 

ail w. 

Calcutta, 1922. 

Hddd. w„.d 

fflari-e (Sir G.), The Post Office of India. London ifloi ’ 

^^^^Cotton (C. W. E.). Handbook of Commercial Information for India. 2nd ed. Calcutta 
Cay(y«(J. 0.). The Indian Fiscal Problem Patna 1924 

Edwardeg (S. M.), Crime in India. London 1925 ® ^ 1925. 

The Life of Lord Clive. London 1018 ^' Mutiny. 4 vola. Edinburgh, 1904-1914.— 
I«diAl(as-MB. is v.l., Oxfort, 1«06- 
Gamblers. Indian T’'^”b^ ^R° Sentiment. London, 1917 
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(rjic/irfsi (R. N.), Indian Nationality. London, 1020. 

Grierson (Sir G. A.), Linguistic Survey of India. Calcutta, 1903-1928. 

(J. T.), Indian Polities. London, 1924. 

Harris (I>, G,), Iri igution in India (‘ India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1923. 

Havell (E. B.), A Short History of India from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
London, 1924. 

Holderness (Sir T, W.), Peoples and Problems of India. London, 1920. 

SoZmca (T. R.), History of the Indian Mutiny. London, 1904. 

Horne (B. A.), Ttie Political System of British India. Oxford, 1922. 
jSoMixrd (A.), Crop Production in India. London, 1924. 

Hunter (Sir W. W.), The Indian Empire : its Peoples, History, and Products. London, 
1893. (Editor) Rulers of India Series. Oxford, 1890-1899. 

Hhert (Sir C. P.), Tlie Government of India. Oxford, 1922. 

llhert (Sir C. P.), and Meston (Lord), The New Constitution of India. London, 1923. 
ll/er (K. V.), Indian Railways (‘ India of To-day’). Bombay, 1924. 

Jevons (H. Stanley), The Future of Exchange and the Indian Cui-rency. Bombay, 1922. 
Keith (A. B.), Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (1750-1921). Two Vols. 
London, 1922. 

Kelman (J. H.), Labour in India: A Study of the Conditions of Indian Women in 
Modern Industry. London and New York, 1923. 

Keynes (J. M.), Indian Currency and Finance. London, 1924. 

Kincaid (0. A.), and Parasnis (R.B.D.B.), A History of the Maratha People. 3 vols. 
London, 1918-1925. 

Kydd (J. 0.), History of Indian Factory Legislation. Calcutta, 1920. 

Leake (H. M,), The Foundations of Indian Agriculture. Cambridge, 1924. 

Lovett (Sir V.). A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement. London, 1920.— India 
(•The Nations of To-day’). London, 1923. 

Lyall (Sir A.), The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India. London, 1910. 
Macdonald (J. Ramsav ), The Government of India. London, 1919. 
iHacjiicol (N.), The Making of Modern India. London, 1924. 

Marvin (F. L.), India and the West. London, 1927. 

Mathai (John), Village Government in British India. London, 1915,— Agricultural 
Co-operation in India. Madras, 1925, 

Mayhew (A.), The Education of India: A Study of Educational Policy in India, 1835- 
1920. London, 1926. 

Mayo (Katharine), Mother India. London, 1927. 

Mifra (H. N.), The Indian Annual Register. Calcutta. 

Molony (J. C.), A Book of South India. London, 1926. 

Moreland (W. H.), India at the Death of Akbar : An Economic Study. London, 1920,— 
From Akbar to Avrrangzrh : A Study in Indian Economic History. London, 1923. — 
Jahangir’s India {Prof. F. Geyl, joint translator). Cambridge, 1925. 

Morrison (Sir Th.), The Economic Transition in India. London, 1911. 

Muir (Ramsay), The Making of British India, 1766-1858, Manchester, 1916. 

Mato'jre (R,), Rural Economy of India. London, 1926. 

Mukherji (P.), The Indian Constitution. Calcutta, 1920. 

Murray's Handbook for Travellers in India, Ceylon, and Burma. 12th ed. London, 1926, 
Narain (Brij), The Population of India. Lahore. 1925. 

Panikber (K. M.), Rehitions of Indian States with the Government of India. London 

1927. 

Pillai (P. P.), Economic Conditions in India. London, 1926. 

Jiao (R. V.), Ministers to Indian States, Trichinopoly, 1928, 

iJapsoK. (E. J.), Editor. Cambridge History of India. Vols. I and III. Cambridge, 1922 
and 1928. 

Rau (Ramachandra), Present-day Banking in India. Calcutta, 1926. 

Reed iSir S.), Editor. The Indian Year-Book. Annual. Bombay. — India, The New 
Pha'ie. London, 1928. 

idice (S.), The Challenge ot Asia. London, 1925. 

idisdey (Sir H. H.). The People of India. 2nd ed. by W. Crooke. Calcutta, 1916. 

Roberts (P. E..), Historical Geography of India. Pt. I, Bast India Co. ; Pt. II, Under 
the Crown, Oxford, 1916-1920. 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), India : A Bird’s-eye View. London, 1924.— The Heart of Aryavaxta. 
London, 102.6.—Lifs of Lord Onrzon, Vols I.-III. London, 1928 

Salmori (J. H.), 'I'tie Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore. London, 1928. 

Nedon (Sir M.), The India Oinco. London, 1926. 

Shi/rras (G. Findlay), Indian Finance and Banking. London, 1920, 

Sinha (J. 0.), Early European Banking in India. London, 1927. 

Smith {V. A.), The Oxford Historyof India (revised to 1921 by S. M. Edwardos). Oxford, 

1928. — Indian Oonstitntional Reform, Viewed in the Light of History^ ■ London, 1919, 
Smytldes (B. A.), Indian Forest Wealth. Oxford, 1926. 



ANDAMAN AND NIGOBAB ISLANDS. 

The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from Cape 
Negrais in Burma, the nearest point on the mainland. Five large islands 
closely grouped together are called the Great Andaman, and to the south is 
the island of Little Andaman. There are some 200 islets, the two principal 
groups being the Ritchie Archipelago and the Labyrinth Islands. The total 
area is 2,608 square miles. The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles 
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Spender (J. A.), The Changing East. London, 1926. 

Siebbinff(E P.), The Forests of India. 8 vols. London, 1922-28. 

StrieHnnd (0. F.), Introduction to Co-operation in India India of To-day ’). Bonihay, 


fD.). Dans r indefde Ceylon an N6pal). Paris, 192, ">. 

ThalcoreQi. K.), Indian Administration, 1765-1920. Bombay, 1922, 1926. 
rroi«cr (L. J.), and ifMtfon iW. H,), History of India. London. 1917. 

Touche (T. H, de la), Bibliography of Indian Geology and Physical Geography. Calcutta, 
1917-lS. 

Vahil (0. N.), Financial Developments in Modem India, 1860-1924. London, 1926. 
PiKMKt (A.), The Defence of India (‘India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1922. p 

Waited (P, K.), The System of Fiaancial Administration in British Indi.a. Calcutta 
and London, 1924. 

F7ii<e/iead (Right Bev. II.), Indian Problems in Religion, Education, Politics. London, 
1024. 

(Sir F.), Asia in the Twentieth Century. London, 1926, 
iroodro,jfe(Sir J.), Is India Civilised? Madras, 1919, 

Woolnc'ott (J. E.), Britain’s Record in India. London, 1927, 

(Sir P.), The Epic of Everest. London, 1026. 

Zimancl (S.), Living India, London, 1928. 


BEITISH PEOVIlirCES. 

Information concerning the Provinces in British India is 
given below, in alphabetical order. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

An agency subordinate to the factory at Surat was established at Ajmer 
early in the 17th century. The British received the tract by cession after 
the Pindari “War in 1818. This small province of Ajmer-Merwara consists of 
one district with three sub-divisions, Ajmer, Kekii, and Merwara, with an 
area of 2,711 sq. miles and a population of 495,271. The administration is 
under a Chief Commissioner, who in the capacity of Agent to the Govenior- 
General in Eajputana resides at Mount Abu, The local administration is 
under a Commissioner. The city of Ajmer has a population of 118,612. 
The incomeof the province was Rs. 16’7 lakhs in 1926-27, and the expendi- 
ture Es. 29*5 lakhs. In 1927 there were 10,666 scholars in 178 recognised 
educational institutions for males ; and 1,707 in 20 similar institution.s for 
females. The Government College at Ajmer had 125 students in 1927, 

Chuf Commissioner . — The Hon. Mr. L. W. Reynolds, C.I.E., G.S.L, 
M.C., I.O.S. (appointed March 14, 1927) ; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 
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long and, at the widest, 32 miles broad. Thegroup, densely wooded, contains 
many valuable trees, the best known of which is the padauk or Andaman red- 
wood (a race of PteroGarpus dalbergioides). The islands possess a number 
of harbours and safe anchorages, notably Port Blair, Port Cornwallis, and 
Bonington, the last being most favourably situated for forest trade. The 
aborigines, 786 (414 males and 372 females) in 1921, live in small groups 
over the islands ; some are savages of a low Ifegrito type. The total poiiu- 
lation of the Andaman Islands in 1921 was 17,814 (15,551 males and 2,263 
females). In 1926-27 the forest receipts amounted to 11,70,863 rupees. The 
coconut, rubber {Hevea hrasiliensis), Manila hemp {Mum texiilis), and 
Bahamas aloe (Agave sisalana) are successfully cultivated. In 1927 there 
were 9,784 head of cattle and 4,841 goats. There is wireless telegraphy 
with Burma. A mail steamer connects Port Blair with Calcutta, Kangoon, 
and Madras. The islands have been used since 1858 by the Government of 
India as a penal settlement for life and long-term convicts, but the practice 
is being discontinued, the island being left to develop on free lines. The 
settlement possesses about 72,410 acres of cleared land. There were, in 
1927*, 7,196 convicts (including 246 women) in the place, of whom 6,489 
(including 217 women) were on ticket-of-leave in the settlement supporting 
themselves. The Andaman Islands are under the Government of India, 
and the Officer in Charge is the Chief Commissioner. The Civil, Military 
and convict population of Port Blair in 1927 was 14,396. 

The Kicobar Islands are situated to the South of the Andamans, 76 
miles from Little Andaman. The British formally took possession in 1869. 
There are twenty-one islands, nine uninhabited ; total area, 636 square miles. 
The islands are usually divided into three groups, Southern, Central, and 
Forthern, the chief islands in each being respectively, Great Nicobar, Camorta 
with Nankauri, and Car Nicobar. There is a fine land-locked harbour 
between the islands of Camorta and Nankauri, known as Nankauri Harbour. 
The Nioobare.se inhabitants numbered 9,272 (5,242 males and 4,030 females) 
in 1921. The islanders are known to have pursued the coconut trade for at 
least 1,500 years. The coconut production is estimated at 15 million nuts per 
annum, of which some 6 million are sold by barter and exported in small 
native craft and Chinese junks in the form of copra. The Government is 
represented by a permanent Assistant Commissioner and a Tahsildar. The 
islands are attached to the Chief Commissionership of the Andamans and 
Nicobars. 

Chief Commissioner at Port Blair. — Lieut.-Col. M. »L. Perrar, C.S.L, 
C.I.E.,0,B,E,, LA. ; salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. 

Administration Report by the Chief Commissioner. Annual. Calcutta.— -Selections 
from the Records of the Govemment of India (Home Department) Nos. 2XV. and LXXVII. 

Brown (A. R.), The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthropology. Cambridge, 
1922. 

XZoaa (0. B.). In the Andamans and Nicobars. London, 1908 

JF7wie7jeacJ (G.), In the Nicobar Islands. London, 1924. 


Constitution and Government. — Assam first became a British Pro- 
tectorate at the close of the first Burmese War in 1826. In 1832 Cachar was- 
annexed : in 1 835 the Jaintia Hills were included in the East India Company’s 
dominions, and in 1839 Upper Assam was annexed to Bengal. In 1874 
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Assam was^ detached from -the Administration of the Lieut -Governor of 

Council consists of 53 Members, 39 elected, and 14 nominat Jd an^l 

wstsrs ? WiS'S? 

ConSiUtees ’ Municipalities and 8 Towu 

Manipur State (p. 164) is in relation with the Government of Assam. 
(^vernor.—R Yj. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K C S I r R f? 
I.C.S.; appointed June 27, 1927: salary Rs. 66,000 per ykal " 

capital is Shillong. ^ Per cent, speak Assamese. The 

MreS^^witr'iiw^Srte S’°195 ‘as”'®®]’ C'J'Otta 


other Officers. In 1926 25 430 on'TYiinai « 6> 2 Sessions Judges and 92 

88,721 civil suits were inTtS^^^ ^rial, and 

formerly known as the Militarv Police— ^ Battalions— 
Ilere i* . civU Police Force of 4,328 onder 

St?Es“ “«~*G“eSroe'I” 

of the population. ^iUt-TOSn^g LTooHon-w”“ fmplojs neatly 89 per ooiit, 

of the Home Industries. At the end of 1097 important 

with 42.3,891 acres Ser tea Th™ Tea Gardens 

acres : the total out-turn was 286 mShon lbs aS? SfV u 

of persons employed was 536,465 All Indifl ^ average number 

industry are given on p. 131 In 3997 9S regarding the tea 

of resei-ved forests. In iW. 24i mmions’^^A^^®® T" 

tracted from the oil fields of the pr?v^ ^ ® were ex- 
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Commeroe and Communications. — lu 1926-27 there were 565 
miles of metalled roads, 6,916 miles of unmetalled roads, and 2,271 miles 
of bridle road.s. The open mileage of railways was 1,164 miles. 

Administi-ation Report. Annual. Shillong. 

Monographs on the Hill Tribes of Assam. London, 190S-1926. 

(Sir E.), History of Assam. Calcutta. 2nd ed., 1926. 

Shakespear (L. W.), History of Upper Assam, Upper’ Burma aud the Horth-East 
Frontier. London, 1914. 


BAnJCHISTAN. 

Crovernment. — After the Afghan War, 1878-81, the districts of Pishin, 
Shorardd, Dnki, Sibi, and Shahrig were assigned to the British and in Novem- 
ber, 1887, were formally constituted as British BaMchistan. In 1883, the 
districts of Quetta and Bolan were made over by the Khan to the British on 
an annual quit-rent of 25,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees respectively. In 1886, 
the Bori valley, in whicli is now the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
In 1887, the Khetran country, now known as the Barkhan tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1 889 British authority was established in the 
Zhob valley and Kakar Khurasan ; in 1896 Chagai and Western Sinjrani were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabat was made over 
by the Khan of Kalat on an annual quit-rent of 9,000 rupees ; and in 1903 
I the Nasirahad tahsil was acquired from the Khdn on an annual quit-rent of 

117,500 rupees. The area of British and administered territory, including 
tribal areas, is 54,228 sq. miles, and the population (1921) 420,648. The 
chief town is Quetta, with a population (1921) of 49,001. It is the only 
municipality. The luead of the civil administration is the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan. The area under 
his direct administration is divided as follows : Qnetta-Pishfn, Sibi, Zhob, 
Loralai, Chagai districts and Bolan Sub-division. The revenue administra- 
tion of the Province is entrusted to an officer who is styled the Revenue and 
Judicial Commissioner. 

Regular troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chaman, Fort Sandeman, and 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at different places, principally in the 
Zhob and Loralai Districts, for the preservation of law and order. There 
is also a police force, supplemented by levies and the Zhob Militia and 
Mekran Levy Corps. The Indian Staff College was opened in Quetta in 1907. 

Agent to the Oowrnor-General and Chief Oomm/iseioner in Baliichistdn . — 
I The Hon, Lt.-Ool. H. B, St. Johuj O.I.E,, C.B.E.; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Area and Population. — ^Area, 134,688 square miles ; population (1921 
census), 799,625. The main divisions are ; (1) British Baldchistdn proper, 
with an area of about 9,096 square miles, consisting of tracts assigned to 
the British Government by treaty in 1879 ; (2) Agency Territories, with an 
i area of about 46,182 square miles, composed of tracts which have from time 

to time been acquired by lease, or otherwise brought under control, and 
placed directly irnder British officers ; and (3) the States of Kalat and Las 
Bela, with an area of about 80,410 sq. miles, the former consisting of a 
confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kalat, and stretching westwards 
to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley between the Pab and 
Hdla ranges from the sea to Bela. 

Religion and Education, — The religion of the population is either 
Musalman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Musalmans 



numbered (1921 census) 733,477 j Hindus, 61,348 ; Christians, 6,693 j Siklis, 
7,741 ; others, 366. At the elose^ of 1927-28 there were 99 public schools 
and 177 private schools for hoys and 8 schools for girls f also 2 European 
schools for boys and girls. Of the 8,563 pupils 1,456 were girls. More 
than one-third of the pupils were Hindus, children of men from Sind and 
the Panjab in trade or in Government service. 

Justice.— Almost all eases in which local men are concerned are referred 
to ‘councils of elders’ (locally called for settlement along the well- 

tried lines of the ancient customary and tribal law. 

Einanee,— lu the directly administered territory the chief items of 
revenue are : Land revenue, excise, court fees and stamps, and judicial 
fines. In some places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance 
with a fixed assessment, but generally it is levied in kind. The revenue 
from all sources in 1927-28 was Rs, 22 73 lakhs; and the expenditure 
Ra. 91 73 lakhs. 

Production and Industry.— The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony plains ; its cHmate is subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. The agricultural 
products are wheat, harley, millet, lucerne, rice, maize, and potatoes ; while 

S , apricots, peaches, apples, and melons are grown in abundance. 
_ ir in Mekran is famous for its dates. 

Commerce and Communications — Registration of trade was dis- 
continued from April, 1926. There are 1,397 miles of metalled and partly 
metalled roads and 892 miles of railway. 

The Horth-'Western railway, ^auge 5ft. 6in,, enters BaMchistan near 
Jhatpat and crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where it bifurcates, one branch 
going by Harnai and the other by Quetta, and reunites at Bostan, whence 
the line runs to Chaman. There is a line of railway to Hushki 821 miles 
long, and an extension from Nnshki up to Duzdap on the Persian border, 
and also a short line from Khanai to Killa-Saifulla, a distance of about 84 
miles. 

There is a complete and frequent postal service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extendingto Kalat and through Duzdap to SeistanandMeshed. 

A network of telegraph wires covers the north-eastern portion of the 
Province and extends to Kalat, and westwards via Nnshki to Killa Robat, 
where it connects with the Indo-European system, while a further line 
connects India with Persia and Europe, via Las Bela, Panjgur, and Nok 
Kundi, * 

The Administration Report of the Baluchistan Agency. Annual. Calcutta, 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Calcutta, 1909. 

TAo?'n«on (T. H.), SirKobert Bandenian. London, 1S96. 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Constitution and Government-— The British first came to the shores 
Bengal in 1638, when the first factories were established. A new centre 
trade was fixed bv .Teh OhaTuor'k n.t nalmittn. in IfiOC Tn 1 RQO -.rot. 
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were Governors- General of Fort William from 1774 to 1834. In 1834 the 
Bengal Presidency was divided into two Presidencies, ‘ Agra ’ and ‘Fort 
William in Bengal.’ In 1854 the Government of Bengal was entrusted to a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the offices of Governor-General of India and Governor 
of Bengal having previously been united in one person. In 1874 the Bengal 
Province was reduced to Bengal proper, Bihar and Orissa. In 1905 a portion 
of Bengal proper together with Assam went to form a new Province, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. In 1910 the Government of the remainder of Bengal 
with Bihar and Orissa was constituted into a Lieutenant-Governorship with 
an Executive Council consisting of three Members. A new Presidency of 
Bengal, reuniting all the Bengali-speaking districts, was established in 1912 
under a Governor in Council (three Members). Finally, from 1921, in ac- 
cordance with the Government of India Act of 1919, the administration 
consisted of the Governor with four Executive Councillors (two being Indians) 
for the ‘reserved ’ subjects and of the Governor with three Jndian Ministers 
for the_‘ transferred’ subjects. There is a Legislative Council of 140 Members 
consisting of 114 elected and 26 nominated and ex-officio Members (not more 
than 20 may be officials). For administrative purposes there are five divisions, 
under which there are 27 districts, exclusive of Calcutta. For the purposes 
of Local Self-Government there are 26 District Boards, all except two with 
non-official Chairmen; 82 Local Boards; and 2,217 smaller uirits called 
Union Boards. There are 115 Municipalities. The Calcutta Corporation was 
reconstituted by an Act of 1923 with a Mayor, Chief Executive Officer and 
other officials, all of whom are to be elected by the Corporation ; there are 85 
Councillors and 5 Aldermen. 

Governor. — H.E. Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, P.C., 
G.C.I.E.: appointed March 28, 1927 : salary Es. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion.— Bengal in its present form, as 
reconstituted in 1912, covers 82,277 square miles, of which 76,843 square 
miles are British territory. The population (1921) is 46*6 millions in British 
territory and 896,926 in two Indian States. Calcutta with its suburbs 
accormts for 1,132,246 ; the urban population of the remainder of the 
Province is only 4 per cent, of the whole. Howrah has a population of 
195,301; and Dacca of 119,460. Mohammedans constitute 63‘5 percent., 
and Hindus 43'7 per cent. Of the 149,075 Christians, 22,730 were Europeans. 
Bengali is the mother tongue of 92 per cent, of the total population, 
though altogether 80 different languages are found spoken in Bengal. 

Education. — -Eecognised Educational Institutions in 1926-27 numbered 
58,833, and unrecognised 1,610. The number of pupils in all classes of 
Institutions was 2,343,380. The Calcutta University is both an affiliating 
and a teaching University, dating from 1867. Dacca University is a teach- 
ing University, founded in 1921. Art Colleges for males number 41 with 
22, 1 3 1 students ; of these 9 were maintained by G overnment. There were 2, 67 6 
secondary schools for Indian boys. The primary schools for hoys numbered 
38,187. Of the total number of pupils in primary^ schools 63-3 per cent, 
were Muhammedans and 46*9 per cent, were Hindus. There wore 98 
Institutions for the training of teachers. There were 731 students in Engineer- 
ing ill 2 Institutions. There were 14,748 Institutions of all kinds for Indian 
girls. For children of Europeans and' Anglo-Indians there were 62 
Institutions. ' , 

Justice and Crime.— The High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and 16 Judges. For Criminal and" Civil justice there were in 1927 
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Sessions: Judges (including Additional Judges). For Criminal 
justice tliere were 4:11 stipendiary and 635 honorary Magistrates, and for Civil 
justice 44 Subordinate Judges and 235 Munsifs (Civil Judges of the first 
instance). There were 295,039 criminal eases brought to trial in 1927 ; 
and outside Calcutta 588,164 civil suits were instituted. The Bengal Police 
has a strength of 24,326 undei- an Inspector-General. The Calcutta force 
is a separate force under a Commissioner of Police who is directly under 
Government. 

Pinance- — The Revenue (revised estimates) collected in 1927-28 was 
1,077 lakhs of rupees. , To this sum Stamps furnished the largest contribu- 
tion, nearly 350 lakhs; next, Land Revenue, 316 lakhs, and then Excise, 
224 lakhs. Registration fees gave 40 lakhs and Bengal Forests 34 lakhs. 
On the expenditure side the total was 1,103 lakhs. Police cost 188 lakhs, 
Education 138 lakhs, General Administration 119 lakhs, and Medical De- 
partment 55 lakhs. The administration of Justice cost 108 lakhs. Forests 
gave a surplus of income over expenditure of 17 lakhs. As a special measure, 
the annual contribution of 63 lakhs to the Central Government has been 
remitted for six years from 1922-23. 

Production and Industry. — During the close of 1926 there were 
x,234 registered factories of all kinds. There were 85 jute mills and a daily 
average of 825,190 operatives. Cotton mills numbered 12 with 12,781 
operatives. The Coal Mining Industry in Bengal had in 1926-27 209 mines, 
employing 43,506 operatives with an output of 6,137,688 tons. Seventy- 
seven per cent, of the population depend on agriculture. 

Commerce and Communications.— The foreign trade of Bengal in 
1927-28 amounted to 89 crores of rupees of Imports and 148 crores of 
Exports. ^ Cotton goods accounted for 34 '06 per cent, of the Imports. Of the 
Exports, jute manufactures and raw jute accounted for 62*2 per cent. The 
United Kingdom sent 65*9 per cent, of the Imports, and received 21 '6 per 
cent, of the Exports. 

In 1926-27 the length of metalled roads was 3,434 miles and of nnmetalled 
roads 34,261 miles. Bengal possesses no less than 1,876 miles of navigable 
canals. The length of railways within the province on March 31, 1927, W'as 
3,288 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 

Calcutta Port Trust. A Brief History of Fifty years’ Work, 1870-1920. Calcutta, 
1920, 

Ascoli (F. D ), Early Revenue History of Bengal. Oxford, 1917. 

Cotfaa (Sir E.), Calcutta, Old and New. Caleutte. 

yocft (J. C.), Ttie Economic Life of a Bengal District. Oxford, 1916. 

0 Mallei! (L, S. S.}, Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. — History of 
Blliaji, and Orissa under British Rule. Calcutta, 1925, 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

vujuBOitutiUJu, anu G-OVemment.— The Province, containing the three 
different ethnic ai’eas, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, was taken from the 
old Province of Bengal and constituted under a Lieut. -Governor in Council 
in 1912. After the Reforms Act of 1919, the administration was changed 
into a Governorship. For the 'reserved’ subjects there is an Executive 
Connoil with two Members (one an Indian), and for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects 
There is a Legislative Council of 103 Meniher's, 76 
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elected and 27 nominated and ex-officio (of whom no more than 18 may be 
officials). For the purposes of administration there are 5 divisions, covering^ 
21 districts. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Hugh L. Stephenson, K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. : 
appointed April 7, 1927 ; salary Es. 100,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion-— The British territories cover 83,180 
square miles, with a population (1921) of 34 millions. The Feudatory States 
of Orissa and Ohota Nagpur attached to the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
have an area of 28,656 square miles and a population of 3,959,669. 
The three principal towns are Patna, the capital (119,976), Bhagalpur 
(68,878), and Gaya (67,562). Hindus form the great majority of the 
population. 

Education. — At the census of 1921 the proportion of literates was only 
4*7 per cent, as compared with 7*5 for the rest of India. The percentage of 
Indian hoys attending school reached 39 ‘1 in 1926-27. The University of 
Patna constituted in 1917 is an affiliating University. A Board of Secondary 
Education was constituted in 1922, In i926-27 there were 3,474 students in 
Arts Colleges. There were 101,799 pupils in 730 secondary schools, and 
941,676 pupils in 80,247 primary schools. There is a College for Engineering, 
at Patna (Bihar) and a School at Cuttack (Orissa); also the Tirhut Technical 
Institute and the Ranchi Technical School. 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court (constituted in 1916) 
at Patna with a Chief Justice and 8 Judges. On the Criminal side 
there are Sessions Judges, Stipendiary and Honorary Magistrates. For the 
administration of Civil Justice there are District Judges, Subordinate 
Judges, and Munsiffs (Courts of first instance). The Police Force is under 
an Inspector-General j there is one policeman to 2,376 of the population and 
to 5*8 square miles of the area of the Province, the combined proportion 
being less than in any other Province of India. 

Einance- — The revenue (revised estimates) for the Bihar and Orissa 
Province in 1927-28 was 665 lakhs of rupees, including 195 lakhs from 
Excise, 167 lakhs from Land Revenue, 110 lakhs from Stamps, and nearly 11 
lakhs from the Forest Department. The expenditure was .594 lakhs. The 
chief items were : Police 83 lakhs. Education 88 lakhs, and General Adminis- 
tration 72 lakhs. No contribution is required for the Central Government. 

Production and Industry.— The Province is principally agricultucal ; 
814 persons per mille depend on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
963 per mille live in villages. The principal crop, rice, covers nearly half 
the cropped area; then come sugar-cane and maize. The area under indiga 
in Bihar was 16,100 acres in 1924-25. The coal area is in the Manbhum 
and Hazaribagh districts of Chota Nagpur. The total output was 14‘5' 
million tons out of 22 millions for the whole of India in 1927. The 
districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya form the most important source 
of mica in the world. In Singbhum are the Tala Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur, with a pay-roll of 30,000 employees, and an additional 16,000. 
engaged m collieries, mines and quarries. The reserved forests cover au area 
of 1,785 square miles. In 1927 there were 8,221 Co-operative Societies with 
a working capital of 502 lakhs. 

Commerce and Communications — There was in 1924-25 a trans- 
frontier trade of 526 lakhs with Nepal, and a small maritime trade in Orissa. 
The total mileage in 1927-28 of metalled roads was 3,900 and of unmetalled 
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roads 26,401. There are also 501 miles of navigable canals in Bihar and 
'Orissa. The East Indian, Bengal and North-Western and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways traverse the province. There are also 4 light railways with 149 
miles. ' 

Administration Report. Annual. Patna. 

Handbook of the Mining and Mineral Besonrees in Bihar and Oriasa. Patna, 1924. 

Collins (B. A.), Chotanagpur and Orissa. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 
STov. 1921. Oaicntta, 1921. 

O'MidUy (L. 8. 8.), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. 

Mttsumdav (B. 0.), Orissa in the Making. Calcutta, 1925. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

OoEstitutioual G-Overnment. — The English obtained a factory at 
Surat in 1616. Bombay was acq^uired by the Portuguese in 1530, and given in 
1661 to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. In 1668 
the king gi'anted the Island of Bombay to the East India Company for the 
small annual rent of £10 : it was placed under the President of the factory at 
Svrrat. The headquarters of the Bombay Governor were transferred from Surat 
to Bombay in 1708. The administration is in the hands of the Governor and 
an Executive Council of four (of whom two are Indians) for the ‘reserved’ 
subjects, and of the Governor with three Indian Ministers (the Minister of 
Local Self-Government, the Minister of Education and the Minister of 
Forests and Excise) for the ‘ transferred’ subjects. The Legislative Council 
consists of 114 Members, including the 4 Members of Council. There are 
86 elected Members and 28 nominated and ex-offi.cio Members, of whom not 
more than 20 maybe officials; but the present (1028) number is 17 only. 
There are, in addition to Bombay city, 6 administrative Divisions — 'Northern, 
Central and Southern, Bombay Suburban, and Sind— under which are 27 
Districts. In 1927-28 there were 166 Municipalities, 26 District Local 
Boards, and 220 Taluka Boards. 

Governor. — H.E. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.C.I.E., G.B.E., 
appointed June 27, 1928. , Salary Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Reli^on.— The British Districts cover an 
•area of 128.621 sq. miles; population (1921), nearly 19J millions, mainly 
Hindus. The Indian States in relation with the Bombay Presidency cover 
28,662 sq. miles and have a population .of 4 millions (p. 165). The Western 
Indian States (p 171) are in relation with the Government of India. In 
Sind, the Mohammedans are in the majority. Parsis are only 0*43 per cent, 
•of the population in British territory. The density varies from 71 per sq. 
mile in Sind to 48,996 in Bombay City. The chief languages are Sindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and in the South Kanarese. The principal towns are 
Bombay (1,176,914), Ahmedabad (274,007), Poona (214,796), and Karachi 
(216,883). 

Education. — The Bombay University founded in 1857 is an affiliating 
University. Under the University are 18 Arts Colleges and 6 Professional 
Colleges, for Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce, and Law. In 
1926-27 the number of students in the Arts Colleges was 7,027, and in the 
Professional Colleges 2,161. Recognised and unrecognised Educational In- 
stitutions ntimbered, in 1926-27, 16,211 with 1,148,714 scholars. Secondary 
schools numbered 529 with 100,294 pupils, and primary schools 12,300 with 
851,483 pupils. To the total expenditure on education Government con- 
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tribiited 51*9 per cent., local authorities I8’7 per cent., and fees 17'4 per 
cent. 

Justice and Crime. — The High Court of Bombay has a Chief Justice 
and 10 Judges. In Bind there is the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Criminal justice is administered by the High Court, the Sessions Judges and 
969 Magistrates. The number of persons tried was 318,000 in 1926-27. The 
Stipendiary Police Foi'ce of 23,200 men. is under an Ins])6Ctor-Gcneral ; but 
Bombay City is under tbe control of a Commissioner of Police, Outside of 
Bombay City the incidence of the Police Force Taries from one to every 623 
inhabitants in Sind to one to every 1,031 in the Southern Division. 

Finance. — The revenue of the Government of Bombay for 1927-28 was 
1,550 lakhs, the chief contributions being 467 lakhs from Land Revenue, 409 
lakhs from Excise, 167 lakhs from Stamps, and 76 lakhs from Forests. The 
expenditure for 1927-28 was 1,601J lakhs. General Administration cost 227 
lakhs, Education 201 lakhs and Police 170 lakhs. The contribution of the 
Bombay Government to the Central Government was SSf lakhs for 1927-28. 
Under the head of Capital Expenditure 235 lakhs were spent on the con- 
sti-uction of Irrigation Works; and 183 lakhs on the Bombay Development 
Scheme. 

Production and Industry.— Sixty-four per cent, of the population 
are dependent on agriculture. The textile trade is dominant in production. 
The number of looms in 1927 in Bombay Island was 73,701, and in the 
rest of the Bombay Presidency 48,408. The number of factories of all kinds 
was 1,596 in 1927, and the number of operatives in all industries was 
881,868, including 80,155 women and 6,322 children. There was a decrease 
of 10 per cent, in the number of child operatives. There are 12,000 sq. miles 
of reserved forests. 

Irrigation. — ^There are two spheres, the Deccan and Gujarat, and the 
Sind. The Lloyd Barrage at Snkknr is intended to supply the defect due to 
the low natural level of the Indus. This scheme provides for the irrigation 
of 500,000 more acres than the total cultivated area of Egypt; and the 
estimated cost is over £12,000,000. In Sind 3,360,000 acres were irrigated 
in 1926-27, and in the Deccan and Gujarat 273,000, 

Cominerce and Communications. — In 1926-27 Bombay had 8,719 
miles of metalled roads and 20,595 miles of immetalled roads. In 1926-27 
the total length of railway open in the Bombay Presidency was 6,595 miles. 

In January, 1928, the electrification of the suburban services to the 
North of Bombay was inaugurated. 

The total foreign trade in 1926-27 was 184 crores of rupees, and the 
total coasting trade 65 J crores. Bombay had 112 crores of Imports and 
72 crores of Exports; Karachi had 31 crores of Imports and 44 crores of 
Exports. India cotton to the extent of 885,000 tons left Bombay for abroad. 

Administration Report. Annual. Bom’biiy. 

(J.), Sind. Bombay, 1924. 

Jiuvnett-lhirst (A. R.), Labour and Housing in Bombay. London, 1986. 

FAwardat (S. M.), The Bombay City Police, 1672-1916. Bombay, 1923. 
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H.), Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. Bombay. Pt, I., 1917; P,t. II. 
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The Tabow Office^ Government of Eor)d>av,‘VfSLg(es and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
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Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1924.— Bombay Labour Gazette (Monthly). 
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BURMA. 

Constitution and Government. — Aa far back as I612 the East 
India Company had, agents and factories at Syriam (near Rangoon), Prome 
and Ava. Prom 1796 there was a Resident at Rangoon. The first Burma 
War gave in 1826 Arakan and Tenasserim to the British ; in 1852 Pegu was 
annexed by Lord Dalhonsie; in 1862 the Provinces in Burma were amalga- 
mated under a Chief Commissioner; and in 1886 Upper Burma was annexed. 
In 1897 the charge w-as changed to a Lieut. -Governorship. Prom 1923 the 
Province has been constituted a Governor’s Province under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The Governor and two Members of the Executive Council 
(one a Burman) axe in charge of the ‘ reserved ’ subiects, and the Governor 
and two Barman Ministers are in charge of the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There 
are seven administrative Divisions, exclusive of the Shan States (four Lower 
Burma, three Upper Burma) under Commissioners, and under these again 
38 Deputy Commissioners of Districts. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States, which form part of British India, are administered by their Chiefs 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 
These groups were federated in 1922; and since 1923 there has been a 
Council of Chiefs. The Legislative Council of Burma consists of 103 
Members, of whom 80 are elected and 23 nominated and ex-officio. No more 
than 14 may be officials. 

OovernoT. — H.E. Sir Charles Alexander Innes, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., 
I.O.S. : appointed 1927 : salary, Ra. 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Beligion. — The area of th*e Province is 
262,732 scp miles. Burma proper, inclusive of the Chin Hills and Kachin 
Hill Tracts, covers 184,102 sq. miles. The Shan States cover 62,305 sq. 
miles ; and there are 16,325 sq, miles of unadministered territory. The total 
population (1921) was 13,212,192, The loading towns are Rangoon, the 
capital (345,606), and Mandalay (148,917). The proportion of religions per 
1,000 in 1921 was: Buddhists, 851; Animists, 68; Hindus, 87; Moham- 
medans, 38; Christians, 20; and others, 1. The Burmans belong to the 
Tibetan group. Cultivation of various kinds supported 9,158,932. 

Education. — The number of pupils iu the 6,885 recognised colleges and 
schools was 443,302 in 1926-27 ; and 202,670 in the unrecognised institutions. 
Burma is the most literate Province in the Indian Empire ; far ahead of 
India in primary education . Higher education is controlled by the University, 
Anglo -'Vernacular and English schools by Government, and Vernacular 
education by Local Bodies. In almost every village there is a Buddhist 
monastery, where the throe R’s are taught. There were in 1926-27 238,837 
pupils in upper and lower primary schools, and 188,463 pupils attending 
1,504 secondary schools of all kinds. The teaching University of Rangoon 
was constituted in 1920, with two Arts Colleges ; and there is an Inter- 
mediate College at Mandalay. There is also an Agricultural College and 
Research Institute at Mandalay, and a Technical Institute and a Veterinary 
School at Insein (near Rangoon). 

Justice and Crime.' — ^There is a High Court at Rangoon (con- 
stituted 1922) for the control of the; administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; there are a Chief Justice and 11 Judges. Besides Sessions 
Judges there were 699 Stipendiary Magistrates in 1925-26 : 120,666 criminal 
cases were brought to trial, in 1926, The number of civil suits instituted 
was 66,102 in 1925. There is a Civil Police Force of 13,644 officers and 
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men under an Inspector-General; a Rangoon Town Force of 1,496 under 
a Commissioner of Police ; and— the special feature of Burma — several 
battalions of Military Police, the strength of which is 10,090 men. 

Finance, — The revenue receipts (revised estimates) of 1927-28 were 1,077 
lakhs, to which Land Revenue contributed -546 lakhs, Forests 205 lakhs, 
Excise 123 lakhs, Stamps 72 lakhs, and Irrigation 30 lakhs. The expenditure 
charged to revenue (revised estimates) in 1927-28 totalled 1,229 lakhs, the 
largest item being Civil Works 273 lakhs.; next, Police 176 lakhs; Educa- 
tion 136 lakhs ; and General Administration 108 lakhs. There was no 
contribution to the Central Government by the Provincial Government in 
1927-28. The net surplus from Forests was 1 23 lakhs of rupees. 

Production and Industry.— The area of reserved Forests at the end 
of 1926-2" was 28, 647 sq. miles. The out-turn of teak by lessees was 354,856 
tons. In 1927 the output of tin was, in the Tenasserim area, 8,220 tons; of 
tungsten ore, 166 tbns ; of silver, almost entirely from the mines of the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the N. Shan States, 6,004,437 ounces. The total 
provincial output of petroleum (1927) was 245,904,044 gallons. The total 
number of factories of all kinds was 940 ; and the total number of persona 
employed in factories was 101,353. 

Commerce and Communications.— in 1926-27 the whole sea-borne 
trade of Burma was 113 '6 erores of rupees. Customs duty realised 531 lakhs. 
The length of metalled reads was 1,925 miles, and there were 7,388 miles 
of unmetalled roads. Burma had also 60 miles of navigable canals. Its great 
river, the Irrawaddy, is navigable up to Bhamo, 900 miles from the sea ; and 
its tributary, the Ohindwin, is navigable for 300 miles. The railways of the 
Province were taken over by the Government of India in January 1929. 
The open mileage for the year 1927-28 was 1,908’45 miles. 
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Hall (D. G. E.), Early English Intercourse with Burma. 1587--1748. Lond.on, 1928.. 

Nolan (J. J.), Rangoon and the Port. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, Feb. 
1922, Calcutta, 1922. 

Pens&r (N. M.). Mineral Resources of Burma. London, 1922. 

Scott (Sir G.), Burma : a Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information 
London, 1924. — Burma from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. London, 1924. 

White (Sir H. T.), Burma. Cambridge, 1923. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAE. 

Constitution and Government, — From 186S the territories of the 
Kingdom of Nagpur were declared by Lord Dalhousie to have lapsed, to the 
Paramount Power, and were then administered as the Nagpur Province by 
a Commissioner under the Government of India. With some additions this 
area was constituted the Central Provinces in 1861. Owing to the bank- 
ruijtcy of Berar and the debts owing to the British Government, a treaty with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1853 allotted to the British certain districts known 
as the Hyderabad ‘ Assigned Districts ’ for the payment of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. In 1902 the rights of the Nizam over Berar were leased in 
perpetuity to the Government of India at an annual rental of 25 lakhs ; and 
Berar was transferred to the administration of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. In 1920 a Govemorahip was created. Associated 
with the Governor are two Executive Councillors (one an Indian) for the 
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* reserved ’ subjects, and two Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There 
are five main administrative divisions with 22 districts, each under a Deputy 
Commissioner. All the Eeudatory States are under a Political Agent. The 
Legislative Council of 73 has 55 elected Members and 18 nominated and ex- 
officio Members (not more than 10 may be oflScials), For Local Self- 
Government there are 18 District Councils and 2 Independent Local Boards 
in the Central Provinces, and 4 District Councils in Berar ; also 66 
Municipalities. 

Governor. — His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.L, O.B., C.LE,, 
C.V.O., O.B.E, : appointed 1925 : salary Ks, 72,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion. — The British Districts of the 
Central Provinces have an area of 82,109sq. miles and a population (1921) of 
10,837,400 ; Berar an area of 17,767 sq. miles and a population of 3,075,300 ; 
and the Feudatory States an area of 31,176 sq. miles and a population of 
2,066,900. The 'urban po2}ulation is only 90 per mille. The leading 
towns are ; Nagpur, the capital, 145,193 ; and Jubbulpore, 108,793. The 
Hindus in 1921 nirmbered 13T millions (nearly five-sixths of the total 
poimlation) ; the Animists 2‘1 millions; Mohammedans 0'5 million; and 
Christians 0'07 million. 

Education. — The Nagpur University was established in 1923 : to this 
the Colleges at Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Amraoti are afiBliated. There were 
1,833 collegiate students in 1926-27. There is a High School Board for regu- 
lating and supervising high school education. There were 95,749 pixpils in 
secondary schools in 1926-27. Under the head of primary education there 
were 4,189 recognised Institutions (with 270,072 pupils) for hoys, and 334 
similar Institutions (with 21,027 pupils) for girls. For Technical Education 
there is an Engineering School with 160 students at Nagpur. There are 
50 impils at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Justice and Crime.' — The Court of the Judicial Coimnissioner at 
Nagpur, with a Judicial Commissioner and four Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners, is the highest Criminal and Civil Court. There were in 1926 
11 District and Sessions Judges, with 815 Magistrates for criminal cases, 
and about 116 Subordinate Judges for civil cases. There were 38,256 
criminal cases tried ; and 113,225 civil suits were instituted. 

Finance. — The revenue (revised estimates) for 1927-28 was 546 laklis. 
Towards this total Land Revenue contributed 245 lakhs. Excise 125 lakhs, 
Stamp Duties 65 lakhs, and Forests 63 lakhs. On the expenditure side the 
total was 639 lakhs ; General Administration cost 66 lakhs ; next. Police 
58 lakhs; Education 64 lakhs; and then Forests 39 lakhs. The contribu- 
tion of the Provincial Government of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
the Central Government of India was 22 lakhs for 1926-27. 

Production and Industry.— The Agricultural College at Nagpur 
had 109 students in 1926-27. _ The result of the distribution of improved seed.s 
by the Department of Agriculture was an increased out-turn valued at 
about 82 lakhs. The area irrigated was 551,743 acres. The number of 
Co-operative Societies of all kinds in 1926-27 was 4,124. Berar and the 
Western Districts of the Nagpur Provinces grow cotton. Nagpur is the 
centre of a cotton-spinning and weaving industry. The Forest jDcpai'tment 
controls 19,677 sq. miles of Forests; the Forests gave in 1925-26 a surplus 
of 14*7 lakhs of rupees. The coal output in 1927 was 666,768 tens, and 
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I tlie manganese output was 761,365 tons. There were 747 factories of all 

kinds with a daily average of 67,106 employees. iifj;! 

CoBinmilications. — in 1927-28 there were 4,751 miles of metalled 
roads, and 3,764 unmetalled. The railway mileage is 2,498, of which 1,630 S*/; 

miles are broad gauge and 868 narrow' and metre gauge. 

Administration Report. Annual. Nagpur. 

E Lovi (Sir E.), The Possibilities of Industrial Development in the Central Provinces and 

i Berar. Journal of Industries and Labour, Feb. 1921. Calcutta, 1921. 

!; Jiuasell (B. V.) and Lai (R. B. H.). The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 

India London, 1916. 

COOBG. 

This Province came under British control in 1834, when, at the wish of 
the inhabitants, the reigning Baja, a cruel tyrant, was deposed. At first 
there was a Superintendent of Coorg, acting under the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. In 1881 the Eesident in Mysore became the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. The local Administrator is the Commissioner of Coorg 
at the capital, Mercara. A Legislative Council of 20 w'as created in 1924. 

The area is 1,682 sq. miles ; and the population (1921) is 163,838. Kanarese 
is the chief language ; Kodagu (Coorg language) is a dialect of old Kanarese. 

In 1927-28 the revenue was 12 •67 lakhs and the expenditure 13 ‘69 lakhs. 

There were, in 1927, 768 boys in high schools and 7,307 in primary schools, 
and 180 girls in high schools and 666 in primary schools. There are 
39,822 acres under coffee, and 3,623 tons were exported in 1926r'27* 

Chief Commissioner , — The Hon. Mr. S. E. Pears, O.S.I., C.I.E. : salary, 

Es. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Bangalore. 


DELHI. 

The Delhi Province, with an area of 593 sq. miles, was part of the 
Punjab Province before October 1912, when the enclave was created into a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner. In 1915 a tract of land in 
the United Provinces comprising 65 villages was added to the Delhi Province, 
and is included in the above-mentioned «,rea. The population is 488,188 
(1921) ; the urban population in Delhi town itself is 304,420. 

The revised estimate for the new capital is 1,632 lakhs of rupees ; an ex- 
penditure of 1,371 lakhs was incurred up to 31st March, 1928. Accom- 
modation is required for a population of about 66,000. 

The University of Delhi, intended to be a unitary, teaching and 
residential institution, was founded in 1922. There are three Arts Colleges 
affiliated. There is also the All- India Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
the Medical Education of Indian Women (opened 1916). A Board of 
Secondary Education was established in 1926. v ^ . 

The revenue of the Province in 1927-28 (estimate) was 42 lakhs ; and 
the expenditure (estimate) 41 lakhs. 

Chief Commissioner . — -Sir John Thompson, K.O.I.E., C.S.I. ; appointed 
August 8, 1928 : salary, Es. 36,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Simla, 

Fanshau-c (H. G.), Delhi : Past and Present. London, 1902. 

Sharp (Sir H,), Delhi : its Storj and Buildings. London, 1921. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

Constitution and Government. — first trading establishment 
made by the British in the Madras Presidency was at Peddapali (new 
Nizampatam) in 1611 and then at Masulipatam. In 1639 the English were 
permitted to make a settlement at the place which is now Madras ; and Poit 
St. George was founded. Fort St. George was raised to the rank of a 
separate Presidency in 1652. Until 1785 there were Presidents and Governors 
of Fort St. George in Madras ; and from 1785 onwards there were Governors 
of Madras. The military history of the Presidency ceased with the treaty 
after the fourth Mysore War in 1799. By 1801 the whole of the country 
from the Northern Oircars to Cape Comorin (with the exception of certain 
French and Danish settlements) had been bi'ought under British rule. The 
administration is now in the hands of the Governor in Council (four 
members, two being Indians) for ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and of the Governor 
acting with three Indian Ministers for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The 
Legislative Council at present (1929) consists of 132 Members, of whom 98 are 
elected, and 34 nominated and ex-officio. The maximum number of officials 
is 23, There are 26 Districts each under a District Collector and Magistrate. 
Under the head of Local Self-Government there are 25 District Boards (all 
Irat two under non-official Presidents), 81 Municipal Councils, and the 
Corporation of Madras. 

Governor . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen, Viscount 
Goschen of Hawkhnrst, G.G.I.E., C.B.E., Y.D. } appointed 14th April, 
1924 ; salary Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — Area, 142,260 sq. miles. There 
are also five Indian States which are separately described (p. 168). Population 
(1921), 42'3 millions. Principal languages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kaiiarese. The first two account for 78 per cent, of the population. The 
principal towns are, Madras with 526,911 inhabitants, Madura with 138,894, 
and Triohinopoly with 120,422. Hindus form 89 per cent., Mohammedans 
7 per cent., Christians 3 per cent., and Animists 1 per cent. 

Education. — The Madras University, founded 1857, is an affiliating 
and (since 1923) a teaching University. There were in 1927-28, 76 Colleges, of 
which 18 were under Government : 64 were Arts Colleges, and 12 Professional. 
Male Arts students numbered 12,848, and the women Arts students numbered 
421, Public educational institutions numbered 53,625, with 2,586,544 
scholars. There were 48,407 public elementary and 626 secondary seliools 
for Indian boys ; and 4,044 elementary and 64 secondary schools for Indian 
girls. Public funds contributed 59 per cent, of the total expenditure on 
education. 

Justice and Criiue. — There is a High Court with a Chief Justice 
and 13 Judges. There were in 1926 in all 911 Criminal Courts ; and 
367,163 criminal cases were instituted in 1926. The Police Force in 
1926-27 numbered 27,000, under an Inspector-General, while there was a 
force of nearly 2,000 for Madras Oity. The total number of civil suits 
instituted was 693,428 in 1926. 

Eiliance. — The revenue (revised estimates) of the Government of 
Madras was 1,676 lakhs in 1927-28, the chief contributions being 745 lakhs 
from Laud Revenue, 520 lakhs from Excise, 252 lakhs from Stamp.s and 53 
lakhs from Forests. The. expenditure (revised estimates) in 1927-28 was 
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1,658 lakhs. General Administration accounted for 232 lakhs, Police for 
192 lakhs, and Education for 224 lakhs. The contribution to the Central 
Government was completely remitted during 1927-28, a portion of the 
remission amounting to 48'73 lakhs being temporary for the year. The pro- 
portion of the expenditure in the ‘transferred’ departments to the total 
expenditure (excluding the contribution to the Central Government) was 36 
per cent, in 1926-27. 

Productioil and Industry. — Agriculture engages 70*25 per cent, of 
the population. There were in 1926-27 20 cotton mills with 28,483 workers. 
The total number of factories working in 1926 was 1,198 with 127,411 
operatives. The Madras Government in 1927-28 treated at the Government 
Quinine Factory 604,328 lbs. of cinchona bark. The area irrigated in 1926-27 
was 7,012,943 acres ; productive irrigation works showed a return of 10 '64 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The. output of timber by the Forest Department 
was 4,707,000 cubic feet in 1926-27. 

Commerce and Communication. — in 1926-27, Madras Presidency 
had 21,106 miles of metalled roads, and 10,489 miles of unmetalled roads, as 
well as 1,493 miles of navigable canals. There were 4,001 miles of railway, 
in addition to 275 miles of District Board lines. The imports of private 
merchandise under the head of Seaborne Foreign Trade were valued in 1926- 
27 at Ks. 21 ’26 crores, and the exports at Es. 38 crores. Trade to the United 
Kingdom represented 37 per cent, of the total trade of the Presidency. The 
Madras Port accounted for 46 per cent, of the total trade; its imports and 
exports amounted to Ks. 41-97 crores in 1926-27. Tuticorin is the chief of 
the other ports. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

(Attached to Madkas Peesidenoy.) 


A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west or Malabai 
coast of the Madras Presidency. The northern portion is called the Amindivis 
and is attached to the colleetorate of South Kanara, the remainder to the 
administrative district ol Malabar. Population 13,633, nearly all Moham- 
medans, The language is Malayalam, but the language in Minico, which 
is considerably to the south of the other islands, is Mahl. The staple 
products are cocomit husk fibre (coir) and coconuts, 

Adniini.stration Report. Annuitl. Madras. 

Aiyangar {S. K.), South India and her Muhamniadan Invaders Oxford, 1921. 

Barlow (O.), The Story of Madras. Bombay, 1921. 

DodwaU (H.), The Nabobs of Madras. London, 1926. . 

A'Ww(B. II.), Short Aoeount of the Laccadive Islands. Madras, 1924. 

Molony (J. 0.), Booh of South India. London, 1926. 

Skater (G.), Some South Iniiian Villages. London, 1918. 

Thurston- (E ), Castes and Tribes of Southern India. Madras, 1909.— The Madras 
Presidency, with Mysore, Coorg and Associated States. Cambridge, 1914. 


NOETH-WEST EEONTIER PEOVINCE. 

In 1849 the territory on the frontier , wiaa annexed and placed under a 
Board of Administration at Lahore in the Punjab. The frontier districts 
were separated in 1901 from the Punjab under the name of the North -'West 
Frontier Province: the districts are Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
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Dura Ismail Khan, The British territory represents one-third of the whole 
area of 38,665 sq. miles under the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor- General ; the remaining area is tribal territory, partly under 
Political Agents, and partly under the political control of tlie Deputy Com- 
missioners of the British districts. The British territory in the five ili.stricts 
has an area of 13,419 sq.: miles and a population of 2,251,340 (1921). Aliout 
'95 per cent, are Mohammedans, Peshawar, the capital, liad in 1921 a 
population of 104,452. The chief language is Pashtu, an Iranian tongue 
with many Punjabi words. The chief Court is that of the Judicial 
Commissioner and Additional Judicial Commissioner ; and there are three 
'Sessions Judges. In 1926-27 the total number of offences reported was 26,490. 
The total number of civil suits instituted was 20,680. (The gross revenue 
•in 1927-28 (revised estimate) was 85-10 lakhs, of which 2317 lakhs came 
from Land Revenue, and 11 '47 lakhs from Stamps, The gross expenditure 
(revised estimate, 1927-28) was 313'15 lakhs, 22'91 lakhs being Political 
expenditni’e, 124*62 lakhs on Frontier Watch and Ward, 27*73 lakhs ex- 
penditure on Police, and 26*08 I'akhs on Civil Works. ) In 1926-27 there were 
•661 recognised edxxcational Institutions for males with 56,420 scholars, and 
86 similar Institutions for females, with 6,656 scholars. The percentage of 
•scholars to the total population is 3*0. The expenditure on Education was 
•20*8 lakhs, of which 68 per cent, is from Government Funds, Wheat covered 
•41 per cent, of the acreage sown in 1926-27. The irrigated area in that year 
was 347,987 acres. The new railway line through the Khyber, 27 miles long, 
with 34 tunnels, from Jamrud to the frontier of Afgfianistan, was opened in 
November 1925. 

Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-Ceneral.-^TliQ Hon, Sir 
Norman Bolton, K.O.LE., O.S.I. : appointed 1923 ; salary, Rs. 66,000 per 
year. 

Administration Keport. Annual. Calcutta. 

Snriquez (0. M.), The Pathau Borderland, from Ghitral to Dera Ismail Klian, Calcutta, 
•1921. 

Dou-ifi (Sir J,), The Panjah, Nortli-West Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cambridge, 
4910. ■ ■ 

PUNJAB. 

Government and Constitution. — British power in the Punjab began 
with the dissipation by the successors of Ranjit Singh of t\)e power consoli- 
dated by him. In 1849 the country was annexed, and placed uniler a 
Board of Administration. Punjab denotes the land of the five rivers, viz. 
■Jhelum, Ohenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej. In 1853 it was placed under a 
Chief Commissioner, and by 1859 the Punjab and the Delhi Territory con- 
stituted the charge of a Lieut.-Govornor. The N.W. Frontier area wa.s 
separated in 1901, and the Delhi enclave in 1911. In 1921 the administra- 
tion was handed over to a Governor with an Executive Council of two 
Members (one an Indian) in charge of ‘reserved’ subjects, and the Governor 
with three Indian Ministers in charge of * transferred’ subjects. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 94 Members, 2 ex-officio^ 7l elected, and 21 
nominated : of the latter not more than 34 may ho officials. Theie are 29 
districts grouped for administrative purposes under five Commissioners. The 
■system of election has been introduced in the membership of all the District 
Boards, except Simla. There are 107 Municipalities. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey de Montmorency, K.O.S.I., 
K.O.LE., K.C.V.O., C.B.E.: appointed October 8, 1928: salary lla. 1,00,000 
per year ' ■■ ■ . 
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Area, Population and Religion.-^Tbe Punjab proper comprises •; 

an area of 99,846 sq. miles and baa a population of 20‘6 millions (1921). 

Its Indian States, 34 in number, have an area of 37,059 sq. miles with 4-4 Ij 

million people. Of the population 55 per cent, is Mohammedan, 31 per ij 

cent. IJindii and 11 per cent. Sikh. The leading towns are : Lahore, the ^ 

capital (281,781), Amritsar (160,218) and Kawalpindi (101,142). -i 

Education. — The Punjab University was constituted as an oxaraining 
University in 1882. It has always maintained an Oriental College and a Law 'n 

College; and since 1920 various departments of University teaching, notably tl 

in Science, have been added. In 1927-28 there were 9,727 male students 
in Arts Colleges; 549,866 male scholars in secondary schools, and 385,989 
scholars in primary schools. The total expenditure on Education in 1927-28 J 

was 302 lakhs, of which 162 lakhs were provided by Government Eunds and ' 

57 lakhs from fees. i 

Justice and Crime. — The chief Court of two Judges created in 1866 
was converted in 1919 into a High Court at Lahore, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and 12 Judges. There are 22 permanent District and Sessions 
Judges, and 5 others. In 1927 the number of criminal cases brought to 
trial was 131,431, and the number of civil suits instituted Was 206,815. 

The Provincial Police Eorce of more than 21,000 officers and men is under 
an Inspector-General. 

Einance. — The revenue in 1927-28 was 1,207 lakhs of rupees, to 
which the receipts from Irrigation "Works contributed the large proportion 
of 412 lakhs. Land Eevenue 300 lakhs, Stamps 118 lakhs, and Excise : 

117 lakhs. The expenditure was 1,216 lakhs. The chief items of expendi* ' 

tura were: Education 162 lakhs. Police 111 lakhs. Irrigation 149 lakhs, and 
General Administration 109 lakhs. 50 lakhs of the annual contribution of 
the Punjab to the Central Government were permanently, and 26 lakhs 
temporarily, remitted in 1927-28 by the Central Government, The latter 
sum has also been permanently remitted in 1928-29. The net profit earned 
by the Irrigation Department has been : — 


Lakhs 


1921- 22 

1922- 28 

1923 - 24 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- ^27 


Lakhs 

333 

357 

270 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture affords subsistence to 60*5 

? er cent of the population. In 1928 there were 3,641,631 acres of Protected 
orests under the Forest Department. The Department from 1869 to 
1927-28 had receipts of 917 lakhs and expenditure of 695 lakhs. The surplus 
over this period was 222 lakhs. The net profit in 1927-28 was 2*69 lakhs. 
There is a Punjab Arts and Crafts depot at Lahore which serves a dual 
purpose ; the provision of art craftsmen with a market for their wares, and 
the improvement of design and workmanship. Next to agriculture, hand- 
loom weaving is the most important industry, both as regards the number 
of workers engaged and the value of the'ptddU&ts; it is estimated that over 
200,000 rely on weaving as their main, oceupation. Agricultural prosperity 
is mainly due to irrigation: the canal-irrigated area rose from 3 million 
acres in 1893 to 12 million acres in 1927-^28, larger .than the total arable 
area of England and Wales. 
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Commerce and CommuilicatiOES. — The Punjab possesses an ex- 
tensive system of railway cotnmunieations. The route mileage (6,513 miles) 
on tho N,W. Railway has been increased by the opening to public traffic of 
173 miles of new lines during 1927-28, and in addition 510 miles of new 
lines were under construction at the end of the year. The main source of 
wealth lies in the export of wheat and cotton. The wheat traffic to Karachi 
on the N.W. Railway fluctuates considerably. In 1927-28 the export of 
wheat was 298,000 tons ; and of cotton, 131,000 tons. The passenger traffic 
on the N.W. Railway was 87*9 millions in 1927-28. There are about 3,000 
miles of metalled roads and about 25,000 miles of unmetalled roads. Punjab 
has also 220 miles of navigable canals. 

Adinniistratioii Beporfc. Annual. Lahore. 

Sadenoch (A. C.), Punjab Industries. Lahore, 1917. 

Cali'ert (H.), Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab. Lahore, 1923. 

Barling (M. L.), The Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt. Bombay, 1926. 

Bonie (Sir J.), The Panjab, North-Western Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cam- 
bridge, 1916. 

Ibhetaon (Sir Denzil), Punjab Castes. Lahore, 191P. 

Lai?/(Muhaii.mafl), History of Punjab. Lahore, 1891. 

Latifi (A.), The Industrial Punjab : a Survey of Pacts, Conditions and Possibilities 
London, 1911. 

Leigh (M. S.), Punjab and the War. Lahore, 1922. 

Rose (H. A.), Glossary of Tribes and Castes. Lahore, 1914. 

Travaakis (H. K.), The Land of the Five Rivers. London, 1928. 


UNITED PROVINCES OP AGRA AND OUDH. 

This territory grew out of various cessions and acquisitions. In 1838 the 
then Bengal Presidency was divided into two parts, one of which became the 
Presidency of Agra. In 1835 the jigra area was styled the North-West 
Province and placed under a Lieut. -Governor. Oudh was annexed in 1866. 
'fhe two provinces of Agra and Oudh were placed, in 1877, under one 
administrator, styled Lieut. -Governor of the North-West Province and 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. In 1902 the name was changed to ‘ United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh,’ under a Lieut. -Governor, and tho Lieut.- 
Govei'Jiorsbip was altered to a Governorship in 1921. The administration 
of the ‘ reserved ’ subjects is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive 
Council of two Members, one of whom is an Indian ; and tho ‘transferred ’ 
subjects are under the Governor with three Indian Ministers. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 123 Members. There are 100 elected Members, and 
28 nominated and es-officio Members; of the latter not more than 16 may 
be officials. There are 10 administrative divisions, covering 48 districts, the 
average size of which is 2,000 square miles and the average population just 
under a million. The Municipalities in 1926-27 numbered 85, and the 
District Boards 48 ; of the former all hut 6, and of the latter all are under 
non-ofiicial Chairmen. There are three Indian States, one of which, Benares, 
came into existence in 1911. 

GorcTTior. — His Excellency Sir William Malcolm Hailey, G.C.I.E., 
K.0.8.L, I.C S. ; appointed August 9, 1928 ; salary Rs. 120,000 a year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The area of the British districts 
is 106,296 square miles: population (1921) about 45^ millions', .slightly 
over 1 million are in the 6,267 square miles of the three Indian States. 
The population is rural to the extent of 89 '4 per cent. Lucknow 
(240,566 in 1921) is the largest city ; but the second place is now taken 
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by Oawnpore (216,436) instead of Benares (198,447). Agra had in 1921 
185, 532, and Allahabad 157,220 inhabitants. Hindus during the last decade 
have lost numbers to Christianity and Aryaism, but still cover 85 per cent. 
Mohammedans form 14 per cent. 

Education. — ^The University of Allahabad, first constituted as an 
affiliating University^ in 1887, was recognized in 1921 as a unitary 
teaching and residential University : at the same time it exercised control 
over the affiliated colleges. Since July 1927 these colleges have been 
transferred to the- new Agra University, which is a purely affiliating and 
examining University. The Benares Hindu University was constituted in 
1916 ; Lucknow University in 1920 ; and the Aligarh Muslim University in 
1920, all being unitary teaching and residential Universities. All four had 
4,907 students in 1926-27. Government maintains an Engineering College 
at Roorkee, an Agricultural College at Cawnpore, and an Industrial School 
and a Medical College at Lucknow, besides three Training Colleges for English 
Teachers at Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra. Educational Institutions of all 
kinds numbered 24,820 in 1926-27. For secondary education there -w'ere 889 
Institutions with 132,366 scdiolars ; and for primary education 18,817 schools 
with 1,038,406 scholars. There were 1,984 institutions for Indian girls with 
81,285 scholars. There was compulsory primary education in 29 Munici- 
palities, Government supplying two-thirds of the extra cost involved. The 
percentage of scholars to the population is 5 "15 for males and 0‘67 for females. 
Government contributed 58 per cent, of the total cost of education in 

1926- 27. 

J UStice and Crime — There is a High Court of the Agra Province with a 
Chief Justice and 11 Judges, sitting at Allahabad ; also a Chief Court oi 
Oudh (constituted N ovember 1925) with 5 Judges in all, at Lucknow. There 
are 19 Sessions divisions in Agra and 6 in Oudh. The persons brought to 
trial were 176,072 in the Agra Province and 94,642 in Oudh in the year 
1927. The stipendiary Police Force is under an Inspector-General, with 
a force of nearly 29,700 officers and men. The village watchmen have in 
recent years been reduced from 88,000 to 43,800. 

Euiance. — The revenue (revised estimates) of the United Provinces in 

1927- 28 was 1,283 lakhs of rupees. To this total the main contributions 
were: 895 lakhs from Land Revenue, 172 lakhs from Stamps, 139 lakhs 
from Excise, 64 lakhs from Forests, and 96 lakhs from Irrigation. On the 
expenditure side the total (revised estimates) for 1927-28 was 1,171 lakhs. 
On Education were s-pent 192 lakhs ; on Police 166 lakhs ; and on General 
Administration 131 lakhs. No less than 80 lakhs were spent on the interest 
on debt incurred on Irrigation Works for which Capital Accounts are kept. 
On the construction of new Irrigation work, 143 lakhs went in capital 
expenditure in 1927-28, No contribution was made by the Provincial 
Government to the Central Government in 1927-28. 

Produce and Industry. — Agriculture absorbs 76*8 per cent, of the 
population ; over 34 million acres were under cultivation in 1926-27, and 
3 million acres were irrigated from canals. The productive canals gave a net 
revenue of 6’0 per cent, on the total capital outlay. The Sarda Kichha 
and Sarda Oudh estimates have been combined into one project, which is 
estimated to cost 95 lakhs and to irrigate 1,350,000 acres. ^ The great centre 
of industry is Oawnpore. In 1927 there were 354 factories in the United 
Provinces. The cotton mills employ most labour ; then follows engineering. 
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Communications.— -There were, in 1927-28, 7,750 miles of metalled 
and 27,660 of unmetalled roads. On the River Ganges and Gogra 42li miles 
were kept open for navigation. The trunk lines of the East Indian Railway 
intersect the province. 

Administration Report. Annual. Allahabad, 

Vhaiterjee (Sir A. 0.), Notes on the Industries of ttie United ProYinees. Allahabad, 
1007. 

Oroo/iie (W.), Religion and Rolkloreof Northern India. Ed. R. E. Enthoven. London, 
1926. 

Martin Leake Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United 

Provinces, „ , 

Morrison (Sir Th.), The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province. London, 1906. 


INDIAN STATES AND AGENCIES. 

Information is given below regarding the leading States and Agencies, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

Assam State (Manipur). — The only feudatory States with which the 
Assam Administration has political relations are Manipur and the petty 
States in the Khasi Hills. Manipur has an area of 8,456 square miles and a 
population (1921) of 384,016. About one-third are animistic tribe.s. The 
revenue is nearly 8 lakhs. There is a tribute of Rs.6,000. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Ohura Chand Singh, C.B.E., born 1885 ; succeeded 1891 ; 
salute of 11 guns. Capital, Iraphal. The State Administration is under a 
Darbar consisting of a President (whose services are lent by the Assam 
Government), three ordinary and three additional Members, 


Baluchistuu States.— There are two States— Kalat and Las Bela— in 
relation with the Agent of the Governor-General, who is also the Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan and resides at Quetta. There is the Political 
Agent, Kalat. The leading chief of Kalat is His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, 6.0. 1. E., Wali of Kalat, who was horn in 1864 and 
succeeded in 1893 ; he has a personal salute of 21 guns. He is the head 
of a confederacy of chiefs. The area of Kalat State is 78,278 square miles, 
and the population 328,281 (1921). The Khan’s revenue, including the 
subsidies and rents for the Iea.sed areas paid by the British Government, 
amounts to nearly 17 lakhs of rupees annually. In 1926 private property 
in slaves in Kalat was abolished. 

The ruling chief of Las Bela is Mir Ghulam Muhammed Khan, Jam of 
Las Bela, who was born in 1895 and succeeded in 1921, The area of the 
State is 7,132 square miles ; population, 50,696 (1921) ; the revenue is about 
3*8 lakhs of rupees. The State is under the immediate control of the 
Political Agent in Kalat. 


Baroda.—The State was carved out of the remains of the Moghul 
Empire under Sivaji and then under the Peshwa, and is interlaced with 
territory in Gujarat and Kathiawar. The Gaekwar Pilaji acquired portion of 
Gujarat in 1725. The influence of the British as suzerain dates from 1772, 
The Gaekwar, Malhar Rao, installed in 1870, was deposed in 1875 for mis- 
governraciit, and on May .27, 1876, the widow of Khandi Rao adopted as heir 
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a population of 91,178. _ The receipts in 1926-27 were 246 lakhs. There 
were 2,996 educational institutions with 217,036 pupils, including Baroda 
College with 812 students. There were 750 Co-operative Societies of all 
kinds, with 25,739 members and a working capital of 47 9 lakhs. The ruler 
is H.H. Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-Inglish-i-a Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.O.LE., born 
1863 ; succeeded 1876 ; salute of 21 guns. There is an Executive Council of 
5 members, and a Legislative Council of 27 members, 10 being elected. The 
Government of India is represented by a Resident, who resides at Baroda. 

Administration Report. Baroda. Annual. 

Sergeant (P. W.), The Ruler of Baroda. London, 1928. 

Bengal States. — There are two semi- independent States, Gooch Behar 
and Tripura, in respect of which the Governor of Bengal acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General. Cooch Behar is under a Regent, H.H. the Maharani of 
Gooch Behar, on behalf of her son, H.H. Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who, when only seven years of age, succeeded in 1922. The ruler 
has a salute of 13 guns. There is a Regency Council, the Yiee- President of 
which is an officer lent by the British Government who resides at Cooch 
Behar. The area is 1,307 square miles; population (1921) 592,489; the 
approximate annual revenue is 40 lakhs of rupees. 

Tripura State covers 4,11,6 square miles; the population is (1921) 804,437 ; 
the approximate revenue 29 lakhs (inclusive of the revenue of the landed 
properties owned by the State in British India). The ruler is H.H. Maharaja 
Manikya Bir Bikram Kishor Deb Barman Bahadur ; horn 1908 ; succeeded 
1923 ; .salute of 18 guns. He was formally invested with the powers of a 
Ruling Chief by the Governor of Bengal in August, 1927. 

Bihar and Orissa Peudatory States — There are 26 Feudatory 
States attached to Orissa, the Political Agent and Commissioner of which 
resides at Sambalpnr. Seventeen are administered by their own Chiefs, and 
9 are under the admini.stration of the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
The total population is 3,959,669, and the total area 28,664 square miles. 
The real income in 1927-28 was Rs. 1,04, 39, 578, and their tribute to the 
Government was Rs. 96,449. 

Bombay States. — There are 151 (131 being without a salute) States and 
Estates which are in political relations with the Bombay Government, the chief 
of which is Kolhapur, with an area of 3,217 sq. miles, a population of 833,726, 
and an approximate revenue of 113 lakhs. The Maharaja of Kolhapur is 
H.H. Sir Rajaram Chhatrapati, G.O.LE. ; born 1897 ; sircceeded 1922 ; 
salute of 19 guns. From 1926 the Dewan of Kolhapur and three Ministers 
constitute the Ooiincil of the State. Khairpur has an area of 6,050 s_q. miles 
and a population of 198,152. The Mir of Khairpur is H.H. Mir Ali Navaz 
Khan Talpur ; born 1884; succeeded 1921 ; salute of 15 guns. The State ot 
Idar is under Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Daulat Singhji, K.C.S.I. 
(born 1878 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 15 guns). The area is 1,669 sq. miles ; 
and the population (1921) 226,355. See also Western India States (p. 171). 

Burma States — The 6 Northern and the 36 Southern Shan States, 
federated since 1922, are not States on the same footing as States in other 
parts of the Indian Empire, but are an integral part of British India, form- 
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To the south, of the Southern Shan States are the three Karen-ni States, 
with an area of 4,280 sq. miles and a population of 63,000. _ They form a 
group of Feudatory States, and are not part of British India. They are 
administered by their own Chiefs under the advice of the Commissioner of 
the Federated Shan States through his representative, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who resides at Loikaw. 

Central India Agency. — ^This Agency, covering 51,531 '3 sq. miles, 
with a population of 5,997,023, includes 28 Salute States and 58 Minor 
States and Guaranteed Estates. The bulk of the population are Hindus. 
The Government of India is represented by an Agent to the Governor- General 
at Indore ; and under him are Political Agents for Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, 
Bhopal, and in the Southern States of Central India and Malwa. The 
territories of the different States are much divided and intermingled, and 
their political relations with the Indian Government and with one another 
are very varied. 

Indore has an area of 9,619 sq. miles, a population of 1,151,598, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 1,35,36,000. The Ruler is H.H. Maharajadhiraja 
Yeshwant Rao II. Holkar Bahadur; bora 1908 ; succeeded 1926 ; permanent 
salute of 19 guns. 

Bhopal has an area of 6,902 sq. miles, a population of 692,448, and an 
approximate revenue of 62,10,000 lakhs. The Ruler is Lt.-Col. H.H, Nawah 
jiaji Muhammad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., C.V.O., B.A., the 
youngest and surviving son of the Nawab Begam, who abdicated in his 
favour in 1926 : permanent salute of 19 guns. In 1927 the King Emperor 
recognised the right of a daughter of a Ruler to succeed in the absence of a 
son ; and a Legidative Coimcil was established. 

Rewa has an area of 13,000 sq. miles, a population of 1,401,672, and an 
approximate revenue of 62 lakhs. The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S. I. j born 1903; succeeded 1918; salute of 17 guns. 

Central Provinces States — ^Under the Government of the Central 
Provinces are 15 Feudatory States covering 31,082 sq. miles, with a popula- 
tion of two millions. Them total revenue is 52 lakhs, and they pay tribute 
in all of 2'4 lakhs. The largest is Bastar, which has an area of 13,062 sq. 
miles, a population of 464,407, and an approximate income of Rs. 8,26,000 
to which the Forest income contributed 2 ‘6 lakhs in 1926. The head- 
quarters of the Political Agent is at Raipur. 

Gwalior. — This State is the principal fragment of the great emiure of 
the Marathas. The founder of the dynasty, Ramaji Sindhia, held military 
rank under Peshwa Baji Rao (1720), and established his headquarters at 
Ujjain, From 1782 Mahadji SindW was recognised by Hastings as an 
independent ruler, and a British resident was posted at his couit. The 
present area of the territory was finally settled in 1886 when Gwalior .Fort 
was restored by Lord Ditfferin. 

_ The area is 26,382 sq. miles, and the population 3,196,476 (1921), 
Hindus form the bulk of the population. The approximate revenue is 
214 lakhs. In 1922-23 there were 1,044 educational institutions with 
46,075 pupils, including Victoria College, Lashkar, with 110 students. 
There were 13 municipalities. There were 1,978 co-operative societies with 
32,778 members and a working capital of 19 "9 lakhs. Up to 1923 the 
caijital outlay on State railways was 22'6 lakhs. 

The ruler is H.H. Maharaja George Jivaji Rao Scindia Alijah Bahadur ; 
born 1916; succeeded 1925; salute of 21 guns. The State is in direct 
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relation witli the Government of India through a Eesident, who resides 
at Gwalior. The administration is carried on by a Council of Regency 
under the presidency of the Senior Maharani during the minority of the 
Maharaja. 

Administration Beport. Lashkar. Annual. 

Hyderabad.— The territory of this State, the largest and most populous 
of Indian States, had become a province of the Moghul Empire in 1687. 
In 1713 the Emperor appointed Mir Kamruddin Ali Khan, otherwise 
known as Ohin_ Killij Khan, of Tuikoman descent, as Subadar or Viceroy 
of the Deccan with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk (administrator of the land). 
Nizam-ul-Mnlk became independent, and founded the present dynasty of the 
Nizam in 1724 ; and Hyderabad, founded in 1589 by a descendant of the 
Golconda dynasty which gave way to the Moghuls, became the caf ital. The 
present ruler is a direct descendant of the original Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

The area is 82,698 sq. miles; and the population, 12,471,770 (1921). 
Most of the people are Hindus. The administration is carried on, subject to 
the order of H.E.H. the Nizam, by an Executive Council. There is a 
Legislative Council of 20 members, in addition to the President. Of these, 
11 are official, 7 non-official and 2 extraordinary members. The Government 
of India is represented by a Resident whose headquarters are at Hyderabad. 
Besides the Hyderabad Municipality, there are 15 District and 107 Sub- 
district Boards. There are Regular Troops, Imperial Service Troops and the 
Golconda Brigade. 

In 1925-26 there were 157 officers administering criminal justice, and 
143 Civil Judges of all classes. In that year 28,864 criminal cases were 
instituted and 23,181 civil suits. The District and City Police numbered 
14,580. The number of public educational institutions was 4,098 with 
258,298 pupils, with a total expenditure from public and private sources of 
about 74 lakhs. There were 5 Arts Colleges with a total strength of 1,030 
pupils. The revenue (estimate) for 3928-29 is 790 lakhs of rupees and ex- 
penditure (estimate) 737 lakhs. The number of co-operative credit societies 
was 1,926, with 61,625 members in 1926-26. Under Industry there were 
5 cotton mills, 272 ginning and pressing factories, and 253 flour and other 
mills. Trade covered 1,460 lakhs of Imports, and about 1,586 lakhs of 
Exports. 

The ruler is Lieut, -General H.E.H. Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan, Eaithful 
Ally of the British Government, G.C.S.L, G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad; 
born 1886 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Hyderabad. Annual. 

McAuliffe (E. P,), The Nizam, the origin and future of the Hyderabad State. London, 
1904. 

Jammu and Kashmir— The state of Kashmir, which had been 
under Hindu rulers and Mohammedan Sultans, became part of the Moghul 
Empire under Akbar from 1681. After a period of Afghan rule from 1756 
it was overrun by the Sikhs in 1819. Ranjit Singh entrusted in 1820 the 
territory of Jammu to a feudatory, Gulah Singh, and after the decisive battle 
of Sobraon in 1846 Kashmir was made over to the latter by Lord Hardinge 
on payment of the indemnity demanded from the Sikhs. British supremacy 
was then recognised. The bulk of the population are Mohammedans, though 
the ruling race is Hindu. The area is 84,258 sq. miles ; the population 
3,320,618. The Government of India, is represented by a Resident, who 
resides at Srinagar. In addition to the High Court there are 121 Criminal 
Courts; and 2,984 ofi'ences were reported in 1923-24. There were also 
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21,630 civil suits instituted in 52 courts. There were 9,269 sq. miles of 
demarcated forests. The trade in that year was : Imports, 301 lakhs ; 
Exports, 196 lakhs. The revenue of the State is 227 lakhs. In 1923-24 
there were two Arts Colleges at Srinagar and Jammu with 687 students. 
There were in all 565 educational institutions Ayith _39,636 pupils. 

The present ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.Y.O., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir ; born 1895 ; succeeded 1925 ; 
salute of 21 guns. 


Administration Report. Jammu. Annual. 
Tyndate Mscoe (C.P.), Kashmir in Light and Shade. 


London, 1923 


JJIadras States.— since 1923 the States of Travancore, Cochin, Puduk' 
kottai and two smaller States have been placed in direct relation with the 
Government of India under an Agent to the Governor-General in chai’ge of 
the Madras States Agency, who resides at Trivandrum. Travancore has an 
area of 7,625 sq. miles and a population of 4,006,062 (1921). Hindus form 
two-thirds of the population; and Christians one-fourth. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Eama Varma; horn 1912; succeeded 1924; salute of 19 
guns. The Government is under a Regent. There is a Legislative Council. 
The approximate revenue is 2’21 crores of rupees. 

Cochin has an area of 1,418 sq. miles, and a population of 979,019 (1921). 
The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sir Eama Yarmah, G.O.I.E., who was born in 
1858 and succeeded in 1914 ; salute of 17 guns. The administration is under 
the Diwan. The approximate revenue is 75 lakhs of rupees. 

The present ruler of Pudukkottai is H.H, Raja Gopala Pondaiman, 
born 1922 and appointed November 28, 1928. As he is a minor, the 
State is administered by a Regent. The area is 1,179 sq. miles and the 
population 426,813 (1921). The approximate revenue is 19 laklm, 
Administration Report, Travancore. Trivandrum. Annual. 

J)ajfi«s(P. S.), Cochin, British and Indian. London, 1923, 

Mysore. — The ancestors of the present dynasty came to Mysore in 
1899. Prom 1565 the territory passed to the Hindu Wodeyar dynasty. 
The soldier, Haidar Ali, usurped the throne ; but his dynasty closed with 
the defeat of his son Tippu in 1799. The ancient Hindu dynasty was 
restored from 1811. Owing to misgovernment Lord William Bentinck 
assumed direct administration in 1831 ; and for fifty years Mysore was thus 

f overned. In 1865 the father of the present Maharaja was adopted as heir 
y the deposed ruler. The rendition was effected by Lord Ripou in 1881 
by an Instrument of Transfer to the heir on his majority ; but Bangalore 
remained under Biitish administration. In 1913 a Treaty was substituted 
for the Instrument of Transfer. In 1927 the Government of India remitted 
in perpetuity 10^ lakhs of the annual subsidy. 

The area is 29,607 sq. miles; and the population (exclusive of the civil 
and military station of Bangalore) 5,859,952 (1921), nearly all Hindus, The 
administration is carried on under the Maharaja by the Dewan and three 
Members of the Council. There is a Representative Assembly of 252 members 
and a Legislative Council of 50 members. The Government of India is 
represented by a Resident at Bangalore. In 1926-27 there were 116 criminal 
courts besides the Chief Court, and 30 civil courts. There were 18,449 
offences reported and 37,239 civil cases instituted in that year. There were 
1,748 co-operative societiea with 98,933 members. The University of Mysore 
has 5 Colleges with 1,749 students. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in 1927 was 8,212, with 319,517 scholars. The total 
revenue of the State in 1926-27 was 339 lakhs, and the expenditure charge- 
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■able to revenue was 347 lakhs. The State forests cover 3,375 aq. miles. 
The five mining blocks in the Kolar Gold Field.s area produced 382,899 
ounces of fine gold in 1927. 

The Euler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.L , G.B.E. ; born 1S84 ; succeeded 1895 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Bangalore. Annual. 

Hortli* West Frontier Agencies and Tribal Areas Between 

the border of the British Districts of the Ei.W. Frontier Province and the 
Afghan frontier is the tribal territory. The Government of India exercises 
the minimum of interference. The region is divided into five Political 
Agencies: Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khyber, Kurram, North 
W aziristan and South 'Waziriatan. There are, further, areas known as Tribal 
Areas under the political control of the Deputy Commissioners of the five 
British Districts. All are .under the Chief Commissioner of the N.W. 
Frontier Province in his capacity of Agent to the Governor-General. 
Chitral is ruled by H.H. Sir Shujaulmulk, F.C.I.E., the Mehtar of Chitral. 

The_ area under tribal territory, inclading that of the Agencies, beyond 
the British border is approximately 25,500 sq. miles, with a population of 
■2,825,136. The protective units are the North Waziristan Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Kurram Militia and the Chitral Scouts in the Frontier 
Corps ; a Frontier Constabulary ; and Levies and Khassadars. 

AdmiuistratiQn Report of the Border of the North- West Frontier Proviiioe. Peshawar. 
Annual. 

Pennell (T. L.), Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. London, 1022. 

T/iomas (L.), Beyond Khyber Pass. London, 1926. 

WfflWcriRa (H.,de), Waziristan, 1919-1920. London, 1925. 

Pmyab States. — There are 13 States of the Punjab which, since 1921 
have been in direct political relation with the Government of India through 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, who resides ;at Lahore. 

The following are details.; 


Name. 

Pennaneiit 
Salute in 
guns 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

Population 

(1921) 

Approximate 
revenue, 
lakbs of 
rupees 

Bahawalpur 



17 

15,000 

781,191 

4S-S 

Bilaspur , 



11 

448 

98,000 

S'O 

Chamba 



11 

8,216 

141,883 

9*1 

Paridkot . 



11 

643 

1/50,061 

20’4 

Jind . 



13 i 

1 1,259 

308,183 

28‘0 

Kapurthala 



1 , 13 1 

630 

284,275 

37*6 

Loharu 



!' . '9 ! 

1 222 

20,614 

1'3 . 

Maierkotla . 



I ' 11 1 

168 

80,832 

14:0 

Mandi 



1 ,11 1 

1 1,200 

186,048 

12-.9 

Nabha 



! 13 . I 

1 928 

263,834 

23*0 

Patiala . 



|. ....17. 1 

1 .6,932 

lj499,739 

128-6 

Sirmnr (Nahan) 



11: 1 

1 1,198 

.140,468 . 

.6-0 

Snket . . 



, , n 

420 

54.828 

2-3 


The present Ruler of Kapuithala is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir. J[aga,tjit 
Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., G.C.LE., G.B,E. ; horn ,18,72; succeeded 1877; 
personal salute of 1 6 guns. 

The present Ruler of Patiala is Major-General H.H. Maharaja Sir Bhu- 
pindar Sing Mahiudar Bahadar, G.C.S.I,, G.C.I.E.J 6.C.T.O., G.B.E., 
A.D.O, ; born 1891; succeeded 1900 ; personal, sajhite , of 3,9 guns. 

S' 2 ■, 
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There are 21 other States which aie in political relation with the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab. 

Rajputana.— The Eajputana Agency, with an area of 128,987 sq. 
miles, and population of 9,844,384, includes 20 States and 1 Chiefship, 
The bulk of the population are Hindus. The Government of India is repre- 
sented by an Agent to the Governor-General (headquarters Mount Abu), 
who deals direct with Bikaner and Sirohi. Under him are the Mewar 
Residency (Udaipur); the Jaipur Residency (for Jaipur, Kishangarh and 
Lawa) ; and the Western Rajputana States Residency (for Jodhpur and 
Jaisalmer); also the Eastern Rajputana States Agency (for Bharatpnr, 
Dholpur, Karauli, Alwar and Kotah); the Southern Rajputana States Agency 
(for Banswara, Dnngarpur, Paiiabgarh and Knshalgarh); and the Haraoti- 
Tonk Agency (for Bundi, Tonk, Sbabpura, and Jhalawar). 

The largest is Jodhpur (Marwar), with an area of 35,066 sq. miles, a 
population of 1,848,826, and a revenue of 140'4 lakhs. The Ruler is head of 
the Rathor Rajputs, and is at present Major H.H, Maharajadhiraja Sir Umaid 
Singh Bahadur, K.G.S.I., K.C.V.O. ; born 1903; succeeded 1918 ; salute of 
17 guns. The State of Bikaner has an area of 23,317 sq. miles, with a 
population of 659,685, and a revenue of 94 ‘2 lakhs. The Ruler is Major- 
General H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I,, G.C.I.E., 
G.O.V.O., G.B.E., K.O.B., L.L.D., A.D.O. ; born 1880; succeeded 1887 ; 
personal salute of 19 guns. The State of Jaipur has an area of 16,682 sq. 
miles, a population of 2,636,647, and a revenue of Rs. 1,26,00,000. The 
Ruler is the head of the Eaolihwaha clan of Rajputs, and is at present H.H, 
Maharajadhiraja Sawai Man Singh Bah.^du^ ; born 1911; succeeded 1922; 
permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of Udaipur (Mewar) has an area of 
12,915 sq. miles, a population of 1,406,990 and a revenue of_50‘7 lakhs. 
The Ruler (head of the Sisodia Rajputs) is H.H. Maharajadhiraja Maharana 
Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.; horn 1849 ; suc- 
ceeded 1884 ; personal salute of 21 guns. The Udaipur family is the highe.st 
in rank and dignity among the Rajput Princes of India. 


Sikkim.— lu March 1890, a treaty was signed by the Viceroy of India and 
the Chinese representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is 
recognised by China. The British Government has direct and exclusive 
control over the foreign relations, and is re])resented by the Political Officer 
in Sikkim. The present Maharaja is H.H. Sir Tashi Nairigyal, K.C.I.E., 
born 1893 ; succeeded 1914. Since 1918 his Highness and the Members of 
the Council carry on the administration. 

Area. 2,818 sfiuare miles. Population in 1921, 81,722. The inhabitants 
arc Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese, the last-named being now the mo.st 
numerous. The capital is Gangtok. The State religion is Buddhism, but the 
majority of the people are Hindus. 

The revenue is about 4 '6 lakh.s per year. Sikkim produces rice, Indian 
corn, and millets, cardamoms, oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit 
gardens are maintainjed by the State. There are extensive forests in the State. 
The principal trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes through Sikkim. 


A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India and neighbouring 
countries. Bv C. U. Aitcliison; Volume II. Calcutta. 

JSaston (J.), An Unfrequented Highway (tlurough Sikkim and Tibet to Chuiiiolacri.) 
London, 1028. 


(D. W.), RonndKangchenjnnga. London, 1008. 
RonrtJdsftny (Lord), Ijands of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923, 
mUe (J. 0.), Sikkim and Bhutan. London, 1909. 


THE STEAITS SETTLEMENTS 
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TTnited Provinces States. — Three States, Benares, Kampur and Teliii, 
are in political relation with the Governor of the United Provinces in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General, The ruler of Ka,nipur is Colonel 
H.H. Amir-ul-Uinara Navrab Sir Saiyid Muhammad Hamid Aii Khan 
Bahadur, Mustaid Jang, G.O.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.G., A.D.O.; born 1875 ; 
succeeded 1889 ; salute of 15 guns, The Rampur Stale covers 892 sq. miles, 
with a population of 453,607 (1921) ; the approximate revenue is 54 lakhs. 

The Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares were constituted in 1911 
as an Indian State. The Ruler is Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Parbhu 
Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. ; born 1855; succeeded 1889 ; 
personal salute of 15 guns. The Benares State has an area of 875 sq. miles, a 
population of 36 2, 735 (1921) ; the approximate revenue is 22 lakhs of rupees. 

Captain H.H. Raja Narendra Shah, C.S.I. (born 1898 ; succeeded 1913 ; 
salute of 11 guns) is the ruler of Tehri, which has an area of 4,502 sq. 
miles, a population of 318,482, and an approximate revenue of 18 ’3 lakhs. 

Western India States Agency in 1924 the Indian States in 

Kathiawar, Cutch and Palanpur (previously under the Government of 
Bombay) were placed in direct relation with the Government of India 
through an Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western India, 
who resides at Rajkot. There are Political Agents for Banas Kantha, 
Western Kathiawar, and Eastern Kathiawar Agencies. The States in 
Kathiawar cover an area of 20,882 sq. miles, with a population of 2,542,000. 
One is the Nawanagar State with an area of 3,791 sq. miles, and a population 
of 345,853 under Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Eanjitsinhji Vibbaji, 
G.O.S.L, G.B.E.} born 1872; succeeded 1907; personal salute of 15 guns. 
The Ruler of Catch is H.H. Maharao Sir Khengarji Savai Bahadur, G.O.S.L, 
G.C.I.E., who was born in 1866 and .succeeded in 1876 ; he has a local salute 
of 19 guns. The area of Cutch is 7,616 sq. miles (exclusive of the salt 
marsh called the Runn of Cutch) ; the population, 484,547 (1921); and the 
approximate revenue is 31 lakhs. 

Wilbcrforce-Bell (Capt. H.), The History of Kathiawar. London, 191 G. 

The Ruling Princes, Cliiefs and Leading Personages in the Western India Stales Agency. 
1st Edition. Rajkot, 1928. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Straits Settlements, a Crown colony, comprise Singapore, Penang 
(including Province Wellesley and the Bindings), and Malacca. Malacca is 
one of the oldest European settlements in the East, having been occupied by 
tlie Portuguese in 1511, and held hy them until driven out by the Dutch in 
1641- It was transferred to the English in 1824. Penang was the first 
British settlement in the Malay Peninsula, having been ceded to the East 
India Company in 1786. Singapore was important in the fourteenth 
century, but was destroyed by the Javanese in 1377, and was almost 
uninhabited until 1819, when it was ceded by the Johore princes. In 1826 
these three settlements were incorporated under one government, which was 
transferred from the control of the Indian Government to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on April 1, 1867. The Cocos Islands 
were placed under the Straits Settlements in 1886, and Christmas Island 
in 1889. On January 1, 1907, the boundaries of the Colony were extended 
so as to include the Colony of Labuan. 

Tire administration of the colony is in the hands of a Governor, aided by 
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an Executive Council, composed of the General Officer commanding the 
troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillors of Penang and 
Malacca, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Colonial Engineer and 
two unofficial members. There is a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
officer commanding the troops, twelve other official members, and thirteen 
unofficial, eleven of the latter nominated and two elected by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Singapore and Penang. 

Governor. — Sir Hugh C. Olifford, lsl.G.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (March 24., 
1927). 

Colonial Secretary. — Sir Hayes C M.G, 

The Governor is also High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Seldngor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, High Commissioner of 
Brunei, and British Agent for North Borneo and Sarawak. 

There are municipal bodies in each settlement, the members of which are 
appointed by the Governor. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the colony, with dependencies, is about 1,600 sq. 
miles. Singapore is an island about twenty -seven miles long by fourteen 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, separated from the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsma by a strait three-quarters of . a mile in 
width, A number of small islands adjacent form part of the settlement. 
The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the island. Penang is an island of 108 square miles, off the west 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, and at the northern entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant from two to 
ten miles, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory forming part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty -five miles along the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 280 square miles. The chief town of Penang 
is George Town. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British territory, the whole 
being known as the Dindiugs. Malacca is on the western coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former 
and 240 from the latter; it is a strip of territory 42 miles in length, 
and from eight to 25 miles in breadth, with an area of 720 square miles. 

The population, according to the census of 1921, was 883,769 (668,741 
males and 326,028 females). The estimated population for 1927 and the 
census totals in 1921, inclusive of the military, are as follows 

Singaporo r Penaiic s Walaoi;8_ _ Totals 

Males Females Males Pemale.s Males Females Males Females 

Eurasians . 3,120 8,252 898 1,147 928 1,045 4,941 5,444 

Asiatics ... 341,000 181,856 184,230 144,951 121,200 65,041 646,480 391,848 


848,8681 189,219 186,329 1 148,784. 122,485 i 66,843 ; 857,672 1 402,296 


tSs (1921)11 2®®'™ I 140, 7S6j 189,944 | 125,897 | 90,767 | 62,765 j 558,741 | 826,028 

1 Inclusive of Labuan Island. 8 Inclusive of Province Wellesley and Dinding.>j. 
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Birtlis and deaths for 1927 : — 


- 

Singapore 

Benang 

Bindings 

Province 

Wellesley 

Malacca 

Labuan j Total 

Births . 
Deaths . 

17,464 

17,383 

6,860 

6,623 

508 

666 

4,734 
i 4,303 

7,403 

6,582 

264 

204 

svei 


In 1927 there were 859,262 immigrants from China, and 156,182 from 
Southern India. 


Education. 

There is an Education Board consisting of ofl3;cial and unofficial 
members, and provision exists for an Education Bate. Vernacular instruc- 
tion is provided for Mala3's free of charge, and attendance is compulsory. 
Instruction in English for all nationalities is provided in Government and 
numerous aided schools, and fees are charged. All the Government schools 
are unsectarian. There is a reformatory in Singapore for juvenile offenders 
and vagrants, where industrial instruction is provided. 

The numbers of schools and scholars in 1927 were as follows 



No. of 

Enrol- 

Attend- 


Schools 

ment 

ance 

Government English schools (boys and girls) . 
Grant-in-aid English schools (boys and girls) 

20 

8,146 

7,081 

29 

16,010 

14,064 

Government Vernacnlar schools (boys and girls) 
Grant-in-aid Vernacular schools (boys and giils) 

214 

18,044 

18,690 

19 

2,017 

1,814 

Total 

282 

43,217 

[ 40,249 


The expenditure on education was 355,8327. 

There is a joint training college for teachers in the Federated Malay States, 
and an agricultural school is being started. 

In the colony are Raffles College, giving a higher education in arts and 
science, and King Edward VII. College of Medicine. 

Justice aud Crime. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English and 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as are applicable to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on the English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two 
months, and q^uarterly at Malacca, civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. 

There are, besides, district courts, police courts and marine magistrates’ 
courts. Convictions before the Superior Courts in 1925 were 221 ; before 
the other courts, 43,146 persons. Police force, actual strength 3,490 in 1927. 

Eiuauee. 


Public revenue and expenditure for six years (1 dollar = 2s. 4d.) : — 


Years 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tears 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

1922 

1923 

1924 

i 

[ 8,978,787 1 

1 3,886,868 1 

3,341,236 

£ 

1 2,802,998 

t 8,117,074 
3,116,787 

1926 

1926 

1927 1 

£ 1 
■ 6.282,612 

4, 264, 275 
4,386,909 

1 £ 

6,719,295 
4,311,495 
4,579,648 • 


'll 
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The leading items of revenue for 1927 were: licences, excise, and 
internal revenue not otherwise classified, 3,261,377^.; posts and telegraphs, 
269,5642. ; fees of court or office, payments for specific services, and reim- 
bursements in aid, 146,4242.; rents of Government property, 204,6062. ; 
interest, 347,2382. ; land sales, 99,7692. Chief items of expenditure : military 
expenditure, 664,3012.; civil service, 78,1242. ; marine, 69,7862. ; police, 
291,4412. ; general clerical service, 101,4452.; hospitals and dispensaries, 
241,0962. ; medical, 128,1932. ; education, 143,2712, ; post office, 196, 2042. ; 
Government monopolies, 196,8132. ; public works, 866,1482, ; pensions, 
179,4902. 

Estimated expenditirre for 1928, $38,950,949. 

The debt on December 31, 1927, amounted to 6,913,3522. borrowed for 
public works; 9,385,6232. vrar loan; and 9,355,0002. other loans lent to 
Federated Malay States Government ; total, 2.5,653,9752. 


Commerce, 

The Straits ports are free from customs duties, and their trade, centred at 
Singapore, is a transit trade. The chief exports comprise tin, pepper, nut- 
megs, mace, sago, tapioca, buffalo hides and horns, rattans, gutta-percha, 
rubber, gambier, gum, copra. The cultivation of rice is giving place to 
rubber and coconuts. 

Imports and exports for five years (inclusive of treasure and inclusive of 
trade with the Federated Malay States), including the trade of Labuan and 
Christmas Island : — 


1 Imports j 

Exports 

Prom 

U.K. 

Prom 1 
Colonies, 
«sc. ' 

Prom 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

To U.K. 

To 

Colonies, 

&c. 

To 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

8,562,184| 

9,400,659 

33,898,810; 

16,427,784, 

18,006,292 

£ 

39.618.387 
43,465,722 
67,114,076 
66,504,698 

59.386.388 

£ 

42.709,621 

47,666,!37 

76,057,443 

77,462,213 

74,120,958 

£ 

90,885,142 

100,521,618 

157,070,329 

169,894,645: 

146,612,688 

£ 

7,516,497 

8,456,627 

12,700,240 

13,841,423 

10,218,200: 

£ 

21,104,667 

22,231,838: 

80,806,966 

36,863,808 

85,174,828 

£ 

54,585,235! 

59,802,956 

101.054,641 

92,989,827 

81,488,265 

£ 

83,206,899' 

89,991,416 

144,660,747 

142,694,668 

126,880,788. 


Imports exclude transhipment goods. Exports do not include coal supplied to ships' 
hunkers, ships' stores, telegraph cables, &c., materials for huUding and repairing vessels, 
and, since 1912, they also exclude Para rubber ftom the Federated Malay States, tran- 
shipped in the Colony. 


Trade of the Straits Settlements during two years (inclusive of inter- 
colonial trade) : — 



Imports i 

Exports 1 


1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Singapore . . . 

Penang 

Malacca . 

Labuan . . . i 

Christmas Islands . I 
Bindings . . . | 

£ 

120,467,626 

40,684,086 

6,003,461 

868,568 

68,692 

131,792 

£ 

108,667,366 
86,685,208 
4,857,110 
; 288,804: 

61,938 

[ 187,662 

..£ 

103,760,924 

37,440,920 

8,636,497 

1 395,080 

1 230,281 

i 491,498 

■' ■ £> 

92,334,925 

88,781,282 

6,067,908 

341,392 

243,597 

842,210 


Exclusive of treasure. 
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The most important imports and exports in 1927, exclusive of inter-settle- 
ment trade, were — 


Principal Imports 

1927 

Principal Exports 

1927 

Tin Ore . ... 

£ 

22,542,739 

Tin , . ... 

£ 

24,101,106 

Rice . . . . 

10,529,096 

Para Rubber . . , 

43,536,775 

Cotton Piece Goods and 
Yarns . . . . 

4,291,631 

Pepper (black, long, and 
white) . . 

1,968,301 

Other provisions not speci- 
fied . ■ : . 

341,399 

Copra . . . . 
Tanned Hides . . , 

2,755,147 

270,876 

Sugar . . . . 

1,789.710 

Sago .... 

644,998 

Tobacco, Cigars, & Cigarettes 
Fish, dried and salted 

3,596,819 

Rattans . 

509,760 

2,042,116 

Gamhier . 

138,548 

Coal . . 

1,277,172 

Tapioca . 

608,418 

Live Animals for Pood 

1,145,904 

Pineapples, preserved . 

874,986 

Vegetables and Fruits 

2,465,014 

Phosphates of Lime 

233,339 

Para Rubber 

Hollow ware, including 
cooking and household, 
ntensils .... 

36,320,569 

223,192 



The following figures are taken from the British Board of Trade Returns, 
the imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern places, 
transhipped at Singapore, which is thus entered as the place of export : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 

19281 

I mp orts (consignments) 
into U.K. from the 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ , ■ 

£ 

Straits 

Bxportsof British pro- 
duce to the Straits. 
Exports of foreign and 
Colonial produce to 

10,663,860 

18,612,616 

19,867,174 

16,676,903 

10,846,969 

8,289,468 

11,669,242 

11,516,146 

11,404,760 

11,439,520 

the Straits . 

159,968 

246,091 

328,457 

383,939 

294,658 


* Provisional figures. 


The principal imports into the United Kingdom in 1927 were tin, 
8,087,112Z. ; rubber, 10,150,289Z . ; sago and sago meal and flour, 406,617Z. ; 
tapioca, 49,951^. ; fruit, canned or bottled, 861,930Z. ; gutta percha, 
64,275?.; nuts and kernels, 417,5687. ; gambier, 48,2887.; spices, 858,9747. 
The principal exports from the United Kingdom were: — cotton piece 
goods, 2,259,9447. ; iron and iron and steel manufactures, 1,623,7747.; 
machinery, 942,8807, ; tobacco, 1,889,8637. ; soap, 224,8497.; electrical goods, 
258,6317. ; motor cars and parts, 562,9107. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The total number of merchant vessels entered at the ports of the Colony 
during 1927, exclusive of native craft, was 13,187, with a tonnage of 
19,836,549. The number of native craft was 31,774, with a tonnage of 
1,134,694. The number of merchant vessels cleared at the ports of the 
colony and dependencies was 13,188, with a tonnage of 19,867,217. The 
total number of native craft cleared in 1927 was 32,788, with a tonnage of 
1,168,244. 

Communications. 

There is a railway from Singapore to Woodlands on the Johore Straits, 
and thence across the Joliore Causeway to Johore Bahru. The federated 
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Malay States Railway extends from Parit Buntar in Krian to Kuala Prai 
in Province 'Wellesley, whence are steam ferries to Penang. There is a 
railway from Malacca to Tampin in Negri Semhilan, All the railways 
have a gauge of one metre, and form a part of the Federated Malay States- 
Railway system, a continuation of which through Johove was opened in 
1909. There are electric tramway systems in Singapore and Penang. There 
are cables connecting Singapore and Penang, and land lines from Singapore 
to Johore, Malacca, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Penang, from Penang to 
Alor Star (Kedah), Song Khla (Siam), Taiping, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore, and from Malacca to Tampin and Kuala Lumpur. Them are 
2,436 miles of telephone line in Penang and Province "Wellesley, and 1,661 
miles in Malacca. 

In 1927, 22,837,855 letters and other articles of correspondence were 
posted, and 17,939,851 delivered. The number of letters sent to China in 
clubbed packets was 2,193,887. The parcels posted numbered 209,261, those 
delivered 157,921. 

From Labuan there are telegraph cables connecting with Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Sandakan. 

Wireless stations exist at Paya Lebar on Singapore Island and at Penaga 
in Province Wellesley ; their functions at present are limited to ship traffic 
(except for traffic with Burma, Christmas Island and Kuching in Sarawak). 

Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

There are twenty-seven banks with establishments in the Colony, The 
amount of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank on December 31, 
1927, was 3,745,797 dollars. 

The dollar, value 2s. 4d., is the standard coin of the Colony, and with 
the half-dollar and the British sovereign is legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. A bill was introduced in 1923 to base the currency on British 
sterling. Subsidiary silver coins are 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces ; nickel five 
cent pieces; copper cents, half-cents, and quarter- cents. On December 
31, 1926, Government currency notes to the value of 161,432,313 dollars 
were in circulation. 

The measure of length in use in the Settlements is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still in use. Commercial weights are : — 

1 Kati = 16 Tahil= 1| Ihs. avoirdupois, 

1 Pikul =100 Kati = 133^ „ „ 

1 Koyan= 40 Pikul= 5,333 i „ 

The kati of 1 J lbs. is known as the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and still in partial use in Penang, is equal to the W'eiglit of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 grains. This gives 142‘628 lbs. as the weight 
of the pikul, and 6,706 T43 Ihs. as the weight of the koyan. The measxxres 
of capacity throughout the Colony are the gantang or gallon, and chupak or 
quart. 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a gi’oup of about twenty small coral 
islands, annexed in 1857, lie about 700 miles S.W. of Sumatra and 1,200 
miles S.W. of Singapore. They were placed under Ceylon in 1878, under 
the Straits Settlements in 1886, and annexed to Singapore in 1903. The 
estimated population in 192i was about 800. There are large coconut 
plantations, and copra, oil, and nuts are exported. 


THE EEDEBATED MALAY STATES 
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Christmas Island is 190 miles south-west of Java and 700 miles east 
of the (Jocos Islands, and was annexed in 1888. It was attached to Singapore 
in 1900. It is of irregular shape, about 12J miles (at the longest point) and 
about miles (at the narrowest point). Area about 62 square miles. At 
the end of 1927 the population was 1,159, the majority being Chinese 
coolies. All the inhabitants, except the District Officer and his staff and the 
Sikh police, are directly or indirectly employed by the company which works 
the enormous phosphate deposits on the island. Revenue, 1927, 10,750k 
approx. ; expenditure, 2,720k Imports, 1927, 8,376k, composed chiefly of 
machinery and engineering goods ; exports, 1927, 116,651k, solely phosphate 
of lime, value 230, 000k Tonnage entered and cleared in 1926 was 66,736, 
and in 1927 was 58,956 tons ; of the latter 8,616 tons were British and 
48,307 tons were Japanese. Opium revenue for 1927 was about 9,700k 
The island of Xabuan lies about 6 miles from the north-west coast of 
Borneo. It was ceded to Britain in 1846 ; on January 1, 1907, was incor- 

§ orated with Singapore, and on December 1, 1912, was created a separate 
ettlement. Area 30 sq. miles; the population in 1927 was 6,996, mostly 
Malays from Borneo, with some Chinese traders and about 23 Europeans, 
Capital, Yictoria, which has about 1;500 inhabitants. Revenue (excluding 
opium sales amounting to 108,421 dollars), 1927, 58,611 dollars; expenditure 
(excluding Government Monopolies), 168,423 dollars. Shipping entered and 
cleared, 1927, 282,906 tons. Trade, oj million dollars. 


THE EEDEEATED MALAY STATES. 

Constitution and Government. — The FederatedMalay states of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembiian, and Pahang, in the Malay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The Governor of the Straits Settlements is ex officio 
H.M.’s High Commissioner for these States and the other Malay States in 
the British sphere. 

High Comirhissioner . — Sir Hugh Clifford, G.O.M.G., G.B.E., M.O.S, 

Chief Secretary to Ooverninent . — Sir W. Peel, K.B.E., C-.M.G., M.O.S. 

The following are the Rulers and Residents of the four States 

Ruler of Perak. — H.H. Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, K.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., ibni Idris, Resident. — H. W. Thomson, C.M.G., 
M.C.S. 

Ruler of Selangor. — H.H. Sultan Ala'idin Sulaiman Shah, K.C.M.G., 
ihni Al-Marhnm Raja Muda Musa. Resident.~Z, Lornie, 

' M.O.S. 

Ruler of Negri Semlilan. — H. H. Muhammad, K.G.V.O., K,C.M,G., ihni 
Al-Marhum Antah, Yang Di-PSrtuan Besar, Negri Sembiian. 
Resident.— 5. W. Simmons, M.C.S. (acting). 

Rider of Pahang. — H.H. Al-Mu’tasim BiTlah Al-Sultan Abdullah, 
K.C.M.G., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Ahmad Al-Maazam 
Shah. Resident. — A. F. Worthington, M.O.S. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Sungai Ujong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to form iffie Confederation of Negri Sem- 
biian, Residents were appointed in 1874, with a staff of European officers 
whose duty was to aid the native rulem by advice, and to exercise executive 
functions. The supreme authority in each State is vested in the State 
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Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Resi- 
dent, and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chinese merchants. The 
Residents are under the control of the Chief Secretary and the High 
Commissioner, 

In 1883 the relations of the Straits Settlements with the small Native 
States on the frontier of Malacca were consolidated. These States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri: Sembilan (signifying Nine 
States). In January, 1895, Sungai Ujong (including Jelebu, which had been 
administered by a CoRector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungai 
Ujong since 1888)and Negri Sembilan were placed under one Resident ; and in 
July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations were amalga- 
mated. The new federation, which retains the ancient name of Negri Sem- 
bilan, comprises the States of Sungai Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Rembau and five 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of his foreign relations, &c., was surrendered to the British Government. 
This was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on the same 
terms as the Protected Native States on the west coast of the peninsula, 
Pahang is situate on the east coast, within 200 miles by sea from Singapore. 
In July, 1896, the treaty between the four Protected Native States, Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government came 
into force by which the administrative federation of these States under a 
Chief Secretary to Government is provided for, and the States agree to furnish 
a contingent of troops for service in the Colony should His Majesty’s 
Government be at war with any foreign nation. 

The laws of each State are contained in enactments passed by the State 
Councils, up to December, 1909, and from that date, in matters common to 
the four States, by the Federal Council ; the State Councils may still legis- 
late in purely State matters. 

The Federal Council was created in 1909 in order to give effect to a desire 
for the joint arrangement of all matters of common interest to the Federation 
or affecting more than one State, and for the proper enactment of all laws 
intended to have force throughout the Federation or more than one State. 
The Federal Council, as now constituted, consists of the High Commissioner 
for the Malay States (an appointment held ex officio by the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements) as President, the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Federated Malay States, the four British Residents, the Legal Adviser, the 
Financial Advi.ser, the Principal Medical Officer, the Controller of Labour, 
Malaya, the Director of Education, S.S. and F.M.S., the Director of 
Public Works, the General Manager, F.M.S. Railway.'?, and eleven un- 
official members, who are nominated by the High Commissioner with the 
approval of His Majesty the King. The Federal Council generally meets at 
least three times a year. All Federal legislation is passed by it, and the 
estimates of expenditure and revenue require its approval. 

Area-— The areas of these States are approximately -Perak, 
7,800 sq. miles ; Selangor, 3,166 sq. miles; Negri Sembilan, 2,650 sq. 
miles j Pahang, 14,000 square miles ; total, 27,506 sq. miles. 

Population- — Census 1921 : Perak, 699,056 (378,902 males and 220,153 
females) ; Selangor, 401,009 (267,165 males and 133,844 females); Negri 
Sembilan, 178,762 (119,669 males and 59,193 females); Pahang, 146,064 
(87,892 males and 58,172 females) ; total 1,324,890 (863,628 males and 
471,362 females). The population contained 510,821 Malays, 494,648 
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Chinese, 305,219 natives of India, 5,686 Europeans, and 3,204 Eurasians. 
The preponderance of males over females is due to the numher of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants. Estimated population, June 1926, 1,476,032. The 
largest town is Kuala Lumpur (in Selangor) with about 80,000 inhabitants. 
Births, 1924, 89,512 j deaths, 33,686. 

Education. — In 1927, there were 47 English schools (35 for boys, 
12 for girls), with an average enrolment of 12,369 boys and 3,332 girls, 
and an average attendance of 11,625 and 3,068 respectively, maintained or 
assisted by the Government ; also 1,132 vernacular schools (Malay, Tamil, 
and Chinese), with an average enrolment of 61,131, and an average 
attendance of 55,168, which are under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. The total numher of schools (1927) was 1,179 with an average 
attendance of 69,861. There are many Chinese vernacular schools, of whicli 
59 having an enrolment of 5,336 pupils were assisted by the Education 
Department. Expenditure on education (excluding buildings) in 1927 was 
315,502L 

Justice and Crime. — ^The courts in the States are : — (1) The Supreme 
Court, comprising the Court of a Judge and the Court of Appeal. (2) The 
Court of a Magistrate of the first class. (3) The Court of a Magistrate of the 
second class. (4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi, 
(5) The Court of a Penghulu. The Court of Appeal consists of two or more 
Judges the Chief Justice being President. There is a final appeal in civil 
matters to the Privy Council. 

The number of cases of serious crime reported in 1927 was 1,050, discovered 
312. The numher of prisoners in gaol on December 31, 1927, was 1,123. 

The Police Force, with European and Malay officers, consists of an Indian 
and a Malay contingent. The strength at the close of 1927 was: Gazetted 
Officers, British, 42 and Malay, 4 ; British Chief Inspectors and Inspectors, 
40 ; Malay and Asiatic Inspectors, 37 ; Malay subordinate police officers 
and constables, 2,084; Indians, 1,639 ; others, 263 ; total, 4,109. 

Einanee- — The revenue of the States in 1927 was 12,297,1877. (1926 
revenue, 11,968,1637.), and expenditure, 10,880,7907. (1926 expenditure, 
10,227,4377.). 

Leading items of revenue in 1927 were — railways, 2,689,8107. ; licences, , 
386,1037.; customs, 4,129,9977. ; Excise, 2,016,2237., fees of court, etc,, 
662,6697.; lands and mines, 464,1181. ; interest, 648,2957. ; municipal, 
293,7107. ; posts, telegraphs, and telephones 321,5557,, and forests, 224,6177. 
Expenditure — police, 362,0207.; medical, 680,6787.; education, 802,1347. ; 
posts and telegraphs, 259,6627. ; sanitary boards, 261,2407. ; public works, 
2,284,6647. ; other departments, 2,236,5387.; railways, 2,689,8107. ; charges 
on account of public debt, 592,7827.; miscellaneous services, 897,2027,, 
and pensions, 414,0707. Public debt on December 31, 1927, 9,866,0007. 

Production- -"The staple products are coconuts, rice, rubber, sugar, 
tapioca, pepper, gambler, nipah and oil palms. The chief industrial 
enterprises are the cultivation of rubber, and the mining of tin. The 
Krian irrigation works in Perak irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (padi) 
land and supply drinking water to the district. The canal is 21 miles 
long with 16^ miles of branches and 188^ miles of distributory channels. 
The total area under rubber cultivation in 1924 was 1,231,257 acres; padi, 
187,349 acres ; coconuts, 216,076 acres ; kampong fruit, 196,322 acres. The 
forests produce many excellent timbers, besides gutta-percha, oils, resins, and 
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canes. In 1,926 the total quantity of timber of all kinds taken from the forests, 
on which payment was made, was 844,605 tons, in addition to a large quantity 
used free of royalty by the native Malay population and the tin miners. 
In 1927 the tin export amounted to 52,179 tons, and in 1926 to 45,947 
tons. In 1927, 11,768 ounces of gold, and in 1926, 14,475 ounces were 
produced in the Federated Malay States. Besides gold and tin, many 
minerals are found, including lead, iron, copper, mercury, arsenic, manganese, 
wolfram, scheelite, plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal, but with the exception 
of coal, they have not so far been discovered in workable form. The 
exports of tungsten ore in 1927 were 20 tons. The labour force engaged 
in mining at the end of 1927 was 122,888. 

Commerce- — The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows 
in 1927, with total for 1926 


“ 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri 

Sembilan 

Pahang 

Total 

1927 

Total 

1926 . 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

6,844,870 ! 
19,720,693 j 

£ 

11,029,465 

13,482,245 

£ I 

1,557,847 i 
5,195,928 i 

£ 

877,797 j 
1,221,061 j 

£ 

20,309,979 

39,019,922 

£ 

19,861,136 

51,987,399, 


Chief imports, 1927: Rice, 2,884, 694Z. ; wheat flour, 245,865Z. ; feeding 
stuffs for animals, 249,703L ; live animals for food, 291, 610^. ; milk con- 
densed, sweetened, 452,706Z. ; sugar, 380,100Z, ; tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
1,189,374^. ; spirits, wines and malt liquors, 591,6442. ; iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, 1,139,3352. ; machinery, 1,348,4532. ; cotton yarn and 
manufaotures(inclndingeotton piece goods), 1,233,4192. j kerosine, 415,8712.; 
motor spirit, 912,9662. ; lubricating oil, 262,6882. ; motor cars, 746,4502, 
Chief exports, 1926 : Para rubber (161,188 tons), 34,788,0812. ; copra, 
1,499,3732. ; tin and tin ore, 13,027,6292. ; timber, 61,1201 ; hides, 
18,7002, ,* 1927, gross rubber exports, 371,322 tons. Output of tin and tin- 
ore in 1928 was 61,898 tons. 

Trade with United Kingdom : imports, 1928, 3, 665, 536,* 1927, 3,274,1432, 
Exports, 1928, 2,251,2662.; 1927, 6,028,994. 

Bullion and specie imported 1927, 242,1602. ; exported 1927, 138,0662. 

Shipping, 1927. The total number of vessels, exclusive of native craft 
entered and cleared at the various ports in the F,M.S. was 10,677 M’ith a 
tonnage of 7,027,914. The number of native craft entered and cleared was 
38,936 with an aggregate tonnage of 613,698. 

Communications.— Therewerein 1927, 2, 600milesofmetalledeartroads, 

113 miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,972 miles of bridle roads and paths ; 
also more than 888 miles of paths maintained by the Forest Department. The 
Government has made, purchased, leased, oris making, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. "When the system is complete, there will be a main 
trunk line throughout the peninsula, diverging at Gemas in Negri Semhilan 
into West Coast and East Coast lines, and linking up with the Southern 
Siamese railway system on the Perlis-Siam and Kelantan-Siam boundaries 
respectively. The two Siamese lines converge at Haad Yai, in Singora, 
and thence a single line continues north to Bangkok. On the West Coast! 
the line is open for traffic from Singapore to Padang Besar (Perlis-Siameso 
boundary), 585 miles, and on the East Coast from Gemas (a point situated 
at mile 142 on the West Coast Main Line) to Merapoh (in Pahang) 184 
miles. A section in Kelantan from Tumpat to Manek Urai (68 miles) and 
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one from Pasir Mas to Sungei Golok (Kelantan-Siam boundary) (12 miles) are 
also open. Tlie Siamese line from the Golok to Haad Yai was opened on 
November 1, 1921, thus making through rail communication between Kelantan 
and the rest of the Peninsula. The section in Johore, from Johore Bahru to 
Gemas (120 miles), is leased from the Johore Government. The total length 
of track open for traffic was 1,105 miles in 1927. The lines under construction 
during 1927 were about 81 miles. A causeway, carrying a double line of 
railway and. a roadway, connects Singapore with the mainland across the 
Johore Straits. 

There were, in 1927, 102 post officesand 58otherplaees for postal business. 
In that year 36,856,378 postal packets (registered letters, 1,173,967, and 
parcels, 304,720) were received and delivered. In 1927 there were 2,602 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines, and 21,716 miles of overhead wire, 
of which 18,483 were telephone wires. In addition there were 102 miles of 
luidergroimd cables containing 9,908 miles of wire single line. The net 
revenue collected by the department amounted to 321, 556^., and expenditure 
376,811?. Savings Banks : 32,595 depositors and 423,603?, deposits on 
December 31, 1927. 

Money, &C- — The current money consists of Straits Settlements 
dollars with subsidiary silver and copper coins. In February, 1906, the 
value of the dollar was fixed at 2s, 4<?. or 60 dollars = 11 , Currency notes 
and bank notes also circulate, and the sovereign is legal tender for any 
amount at- the above rate. Weights and measures (as well as ctirrency) are 
as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE MALAY STATES HOT INCLUDED IN THE 
FEDERATION. 

The Malay States not included in the Federation are five in number, 
namely, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, 1886 ; and, by an amendment to this treaty made on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by an Executive Council, and by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official and unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protection, administration and control of the 
other four States were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the administration by State Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British Government, 

In these States the currency, weights and measures are the same as in the 
, Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Their trade is almost 

' entirely carried on with the Straits Settlements. 

The religion of the Malays is Mohammedanism. 

Johore (area 7,678 square miles, population in 1921, 282,234, of whom 167^862 were 
Malays, 97,258 Chinese, and 24,180 Indians) lies at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. Births registered (1927), 16,324 ; deaths, 15,142. There were (1927) 4 English 
schools and 91 vernacular schools, and an English College (with 57 boys in residence). 

Revenue (1927), 18,239,023 dollars (from Customs, 5,905,439 dollars, land 2,880,293, 
licences 6,118,477) ; expenditure, 15,848,473 dollars. Imports (1927), 39,422,852_ dollars 
(animals, food, drink and tobacco, 28,809,484; ra-w materials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured, 2,411,915; articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 13,176,890; coin and 
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bullion, 25,063; sundries, nil). Exports, 88,317,154 dollars (rubber, 69,084,686 dollars). 
Rubber output (1927), 825,238 pikuls. 

At the end of 1927, 671 miles of metalled road had beeii constructed. The railway 
from Penang to Singapore traverses Johore for a distance of 120 miles. The Johore 
section has been leased to the Federated Malay States Government for a term of 
years. Rubber estates are situated on either side along practically the whole length, 
and thus, with the help of roads and navigable rivers, good communication is available. 
A causeway across the Straits of Johore and connecting Johore with the island of 
Singapore was opened to railway traffic in October, 1923, and to vehicular traffic in June 
1924. 

An efficient medical service and thirteen public hospitals are maintained by the 
Government. Police force, end of 1927, 1,060. 

The Postal revenue (1927) was 238,717 dollars. Letters, parcels, ire., received, 
4,200,067 ; despatched, 2,804,466, 

JJwler.— His Highness Sultan Ibrahim, G.C.M.G., K.B.B. 

General Adviser. — 0. E. Shaw, O.B.B. (acting), 

Kedah, on the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and 
Perak, has an area of 3,648 square miles. The population (census 1921) is 338,554, of 
whom 237,043 are Malays, 59,403 Chinese, 83,019 Indians, 235 Europeans, 75 Eurasians, 
and 8,779 other races, The capital is Alor Star on the Kedah River, about 70 miles 
from Penang by sea, and 69 by rail or road. Owing to the Sultan’s ill-health, the head 
of the Government is the Regent. There are (1927) 52 Europeans in the Government service. 
The police force had a strength (June, 1927)‘Of 768 men (principally Malays). There 
were at the end of June, 1927, 72 Government schools (about 6,400 pupils), 13 telegraph 
offices, and 19 post offices. A telephone system extends throughout the State, the wire 
mileage in 1927 being 1,980. The railway connecting the Federated Malay States and 
Siam passes through the State. A metalled road (26 miles) connects Alor Star with Perils, 
and (29 miles) wita the Senggora frontier (Slam), and a metalled road (44 miles) connects it 
with Province Wellesley. Another metalled road (7 miles) connects Baling with Upper 
Perak in one direction and with Province Wellesley in the opposite direction. The total 
mileage of metalled road (1927) is 365. 213 miles of canal were maintained in June 1927, 
The revenue of the State for the year 1927 (Mohammedan year 1346) was 7,722,607 dollars, 
including Customs, 2,604,423; lands, 847,725; and land sales, 266,279 dollars; and the 
expenditure, 7,835,338 dollars. Public debt, July, 1927, nil. The principal produce of 
North Kedah is rice. There are rubber (output 1924, 16,406 tons; export, 1927, 16,768 
tons), coconut, and tapioca estates in South Kedah. Several steamers ply between 
Penang and the various ports of Kedah, Kedah internal trade (1927-28); imports, 
9,280,176 dollars ; exports, 28,509,759 dollars. Postal and telegraph revenue, 1927-28, 
126,071 dollars ; expenditure, 366,229 dollars. Postal articles dealt with, 8,276,169. 

iSMler.— H.H. Sultan Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.O.M.G., ibni Almerhum Sultan 
Ahmad Tajudin Mukarram Shah (succeeded in 1881). 

Begent. — H.H. Tunku Ibrahim, O.M.G,, C.V.O. 

British Adviser.— T. W. Clayton, M.C.8. 

Perlis, on the west coast of the Peninsula and north of Kedah, has an area of about 
316 square miles and a population (1921 census) of 40,091. Malays numbered 84,167 of the 
population,ChinesoS,689, Indians 81 6, and other races 1,619. Police force (1928) 84 N.C.O.’s 
and men. Eighteen boys' and 2 girls’ schools were maintained in 1928 with about 2,000 
pupils, The principal products are rice, tin, and coconuts. There are guano deposits. 
There are 86i miles of metalled and 15i miles of gravelled road in the State. The 
revenue for 1346 a.h. (1927-28) was 646,114 dollars (customs 246,337), and the expenditure 
22,762 dollars. Public debt, 1928, 60,000 dollars. 

Buler.-H.H. Rgja Syed Alwi, C B.E. 

Britfeh AldDiser.—L. A. Allen, M.O.S. (acting). 

Kelantan, on the east coast of the Peninsula, has an area estimated at 6,713 Square 
miles and a population (1921 census) of 809,300, including 12,799 Chinese. Kota Bharu, 
the capital, has a population of about 11,000. There are 65 Government elementary 
schools in the State. The High Court, the Central Court, and the Small Court are at 
Kota Bharu, and there are District Courts at Kuala Krai, Pasir Puteh, Pasir Mas, and 
Turapat respectively. Police force, 1927, 445. The revenue of the State in 1927 
amounted to 2,448,090 dollars (licences, excise, &e,, 040,060 dollars; customs, 811,439 
dollars ; land revenue, 568,661 dollars), and the expenditure to 2,949,438 dollars. Public 
debt (1927) 4,080,604 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 877,365 acres were under cultivation in 
1927. Chief products : rice (173,987 acres), coconuts (67,200 aci-es), rubber (66,178 
acres). Pepper, tapioca, sugar-cane, and maize are grown in smaller quantities for 
local consumption. The jungle which covers a large part of the State produces some 
serviceable timber, resin and rattans and bamboos. The State supports cattle (109,044 
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I lfi 1927), biiffaVoss X51;5'&29 in 1927), sheep, goats, and •poultry, Nameyohs estates are 
owned by British companies. Mineral resources are said to compri.se gold, galena, and 
tin, but the existe'ace of these metals in payable quantities has not been proved. The 
5; principal manufaictaring industries are silk-'weaving, boat-building, and briek-itiaking. In 

f 1927, total exports, 9,021,746 dollars; total imports, 6, .^30,025 dollars (1926, 12,518,719 

i and S, *682,902 dollars resjiectively). Chief exports, 1927: betel-nuts, 98,412 dollars; 

fish, 12S,.85'2 dollars; copra, 674,814 dollars; Para rubber, 7,796,450 ooHars. Ohier 
imports, 1927: fish. 49,378 dollars; rice, 1,656,937 dollars; wheat atui flour, 100,464 
dollars; milk, 208,606 dollars; sugar, 289,772 dollars; tobaeco, 492,628 dollars salt, 
10,429 dollars; gambler, 34,723 dollars; petroleum, 366,095 dollars; tex'iles (all kinds), 
639,943 dollars; timber, 54,210 dollars; cement, 74,716 dollars; machinery and metal 
I goods, -531,165 dollars ; opium, 137,942 dollars. . , 

1* Tonnage of steamships inwards and outwards, 1927, 139,824 tons. 5,171 fishing and 

j other boats are registered. There is regular steamship communication with Bangkok and 

S Singapore. The principal roads are the Kota Bharu-Pasir Puteh road and the trunk 

* road from Kota Bharu to Kuala Krai, and there are others extending a few miles from 

Kota Bharu. The metalling of these roads is not yet completed. Oomniunication inland 
is by the rivers. There is railway communication between Tnmpat (on the coast) and 
Manek Urai (63 miles inland). There is also a line to the Siamese bordei , on whii h a daily 
! service is run in connection with the Siamese trains to the Kedah boundary, and thence 

t Kedah service to Penang and the Federated Malay States Kota Bharu is in 

i direct telegraphic communication with Bangkok and Penang (via Siam), and possesses 

a limited telephone service. There were (1927) 6 post offices and 7 sub-post offices in the 
i State. 

■ Baler.— H.H. Sultan Ismail, K.G.M.G. 

British Adviser. — B. J. B. Clayton, (acting). 

I Treagganu, with an area of about 6,500 square miles, and a population, at the 

( census 1921, of 163,456, lies on the east coast between Pahang and Kelantan. The capital 

' is Kuala Trengganu, with a population of 12,466, There are 1 > vernacular schools 

<1,417 pupils enrolled in a.h, 1846, average attendance 996, teachers 46), 1 Government 
English school (87 impils enrolled in 1346) and 1 Chinese school (average attendance 145, 
teachers 8 In 1927). Trengganu was the last British possession to tolerate slaverv for 
debt. The practice has been abolished by an enactment passed in 1919. Police force, 
1927, 267. There are about 32 miles of road open to trafflo, and a 60 mile trunk road 
connecting Kuala Trengganu with Kelantan is under constroei ion. There are telephone 
exchanges at Kuala Tiengranu, Kemamau and Besut. Tiiere is telegraphic communica- 
tion 'With other parts of Malaya. There are no rarlways, and commnnicaMoit with the 
interior is by rivers, and good native paths. Steamers connect regularly with Singapore 
and Bangkok, and locally-built motor-boats maintain passenger services along the 
Trengganu coast. The industries are similar to those of Kelantan, and the country is of 
the same general character. Revenue, 1346, 1,402,150 dollars, chi- fly nhaiidu and liquor; 
customs, 775,362 dollars; land iucluding land sales, 94,058 dollars. Expenditure, 1346, 
1,642,404 dollars. Debt, 1346, 1,600,000 dollars. Total imports in 1927 were 6,064.758 • 
dollars, and total exports 8,244,479 dollars. Chief exports: dried fish, 1,185,619 dollars ; 
tin ore, 1,919,524 dollars; Para rubber, 2,588,788 dollars; silk f-arongs, 486,-341 dollars; 
iron ore (hffimiitite), 872,012 dollars; copra, 818,760 dollars. Chief imports ; rice, 2,198,420 
dollars; cotton piece goods, 457,589 dollars; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 359,384 
dollars; sugar, 263 074 dollars; petroleum, 149,407 dollars. 

EuZer.— H.H. Sir Bulaiman BadaruT-alam Shah, K.C.M.G. He is assisted by a State 
Council. 

British Adviser. — A. J. Sturrock (acting). 

Books of B-eference concerning tke Malay Peninsnla. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Bine Book for the Straits Settlements. Annual. Singapore, 
j Annual Reports on the Federated Malay States. London. 

Manual of Statistics of the Federated Malay States. London. 

Annual Report on the Cocos Islands. London. 

Federated Malay States. General information for intending settlers. Issued hy the 
Emigrants’ Information office, Westminster. , 

Andrews (C. W.), A Monograph on Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). London, 1900. 
CoofcCP. C.) [editor], Malayan Trade Annual. London, 

Gibson (Ashley). Tl e Malay Peninsula. London, 19-28. 

German (R L.), Handbook to British Malaya. Malay States Information Bureau, ’1927. 
OrahamiW A. ), Kelantan, A State of the Malay Peninsula. Glasgo-w, IflOS. 

Harrison (G. W.), Illu.strated Guide to the Fedenitod Malav State)- London, 1920. 
Jackson (H. M.), Federated Malay Stales. Report on Survey Department for 1914. 
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Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Snd ed. Vol. I. Oxford. 
1906. ■ 

Mills (L. A.), British Malaya, 1824-1867. Singapore and London, 1920. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. II. London, 1914. 

Schebesta (P.), Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya. Loudon, 1929. 

Sydney (R. J. H,), Malay Land. London, 1926. 

IKtlWreiiojiCB. J.) {edited by], Papers on Malay Suhjeets. Parts 1—12. Kuala Lumpur, 
P.M.S. - Malay Beliefs. Leiden. 

W/ieeler(L R.), The Modern Malay. London, 1928. 

JPiusiecif (R. O.), Malaya. London, 1928,-7-Shaman, Saivaand Sufi. London, 192,8. 
irWi/Ai (A.) and jBei(i(T. H.), The Malay Peninsula. London 1912, 


WEIHAIWEI. 


Weikaiwei, ia the Chinese province of Shantung, with the adjacent 
waters was, by a Convention with the Chinese Government, dated July 1, 1898, 
lea.sed to Great Britain. The territory leased comprises, besides the port and 
bay, the island of Liu Kung, all the islands in the bay, and a belt of land 10 
English miles wide along the entire co^st-line of the bay. The boundary has 
been demarcated and relations settled for the management of frontier affairs. 
The area of about 286 square miles contains (1921 census) 154,416 inhabitants, 
including 600 on the island of Liu Kung. The native city of Weihaiwei 
is a walled town with about 2, 000 inhabitants. 

Under an Order in Council of July 24, 1901, the territory is administered 
by a Commissioner. Legislation is by Ordinances. The seat of government 
is at Port Edward on the mainland. There is a High Court for both civil and 
criminal cases, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court ,at Hong Kong, and 
provision is made for courts of district magistrates. There are 3 European 
inspectors of police. There are 7 Chinese sergeants, 18 corporals and 142 
warders, detectives, and. constables. In the numerous villages the headmen 
system is maintained. At the Government Free School there were in 1927 
about 200 pupils, and at 6 other schools about 600 pupils. About 6 per 
cent, of the inhabitants can read and write. 

Revenue is derived from (1) a land tax and a road tax ; (2) junk registra- 
tion, shipping dues, wine monopoly; (8) fines and miscellaneous sources. 
For the year 1927-28 the gross revenue was 276,946 dollars, and the gross 
expenditure was 247,606 dollars. 

The station is used as a flying naval base and as a depot, exercising 
ground, and sanatorium for the China squadron, which assembles at Wei- 
haiwei during the summer. 

The . leased territory, consisting of rocky hill ranges with fertile valleys, 
is most picturesque ; it is well populated, and the inhabitants are in 
general well-to-do. Cereals, vegetables and fruits (apples, grapes and 
apricots) are grown, and oak-fed silk is produced. Mulberry cultivation 
is being tried. Seedlings of fir trees, acacias, willows, and plane trees have 
done well. Those of the inhabitants who are not farmers are mostly 
fishermen.' Some rope and line making, boat-building, and stone-cutting 
carried on. The territory contains gold, but, so far as is known, 
not in workable quantities. 

The trade is carried on by junks and steamers. In 1927, 858 steamers 
entered the port, the tonnage being 1,029,478, exclusive of Admiralty colliers 
and Government transports. The total volume of trade in 1927 amounted to 
1,691,843 packages valued at 17,660,100 dollars. The chief imports (value 
in dollars) were; piece goods, 2,221,800 ; raw cotton and yarn, 1,327,080 ; 

128; rice, 982,920; flour, 364,190; tobacco and 
Indian corn, 411,961 ; 
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groiuul-nuts (shelled and nnshelled), 469,920 ; Gunny bags, 197,100 ; 
sugar and sugfii’-cane, 320,160 ; fish (salt and dried), 291,720; coal, 
160,973; beau cakes, 322,630 ; provisions, 248,805 ; kerosene, 198,670 ; 
paper, 151,281. The chief exports (value in dollars) were: ground-nuts 
(kernels), 4,086,378; ground-nut oil, 1,096,296 ; fish (salt and dried), 
331,380 ; fresh eggs, 114,144 ; sugar, 94702. Weihaiwei is a duty-free 
port. 

Good roads have been made round the coasts and into the interior of the 
Territory. The value of land is rising, which, is a sign of the increasing pros- 
perity of the place. There is a regular weekly mail service to and from 
Shanghai. Many Europeans visit the place in summer on account of the 
excellence of the climate, which is unsurpassed in the Far East. 

Commissioner. — E. F. C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Books of Reference. 

Animal Report on Weihaiwei. 

Bruee-MUford (G. B.), The Territory of Weihaiwei, Shanghai, 1902. 

Johnston (B. P.), Lion and, Dragon in Northern China. London, ,1910, 

Lucas (0. Pi), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. I. 2nd ed. Oxford,. 
1906. 


MANDATED TERRITORY IN ASIA. 

PALESTINE. 

The natural and historic boundaries of Palestine run from the desert on 
the east, along the slopes of Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the west, 
where the Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon first break into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaba across the Desert of Sinai. 

For the present political boundaries, see The Statesman’s Yeak Book, 
1928, p. 186. 

G'OVernment.— After its conquest in 1917-18, by the British Forces, 
the country remained under British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when a Civil Administration was set up. 

High Commissioner. — Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Kohert Uhancellor, 
G.O.M.G., G.O.y.O., D.S.O. (Appointed July 6, 1928.) 

Chief Secretary. — H, C. Ztd-e, C.M.G. 

The country is administered by Great Britain under a Mandate, which 
was passed by the Council of the League of Nations on July 24, 1922, 
and came officially into force on September 29, 1923. This provides 
for the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, to the effect that ‘His 
Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall he done which may j>rejndice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non- Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

Constitution.— On September!, 1922, a new constitution was promulgated. It provides 
for the appointment of a High Commissioner andi Commander-in-Chief and an Executive 
Counoil. 

A Legislative Council will replace the Advisory Council and have authority to pass 
such Ordinances as may be necessary for the peace, order, and good government of 
Palestine, xu’ovlded (1) that no Ordinance shall restrict complete freedom of conscience and' 
the free exercise of all forms of worship, save in so> far as is required for the maintenance 
of public order and morals, or should tend to discriminate in any way between theinhabi- 
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tants of Palestine on the ground of race, religion, or language ; (2) that no Ordinance shall 
take effect until either the High Commissioner or His Majesty has assented thereto; 
(3) that the High Commissioner may reserve any Ordinance for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure, and shall so reserve any Ordinance which concerns matters dealt with 
specifically by the provisions of the Mandate ; and (4) that His Majesty may disallow any 
'Ordinanoeto which the High Commissioner may have assented within one year of the date 
of the High Commissioner’s assent. 

The Legislative Council will consist, in addition to the High Commissioner, of 22 
members, 10 olBcial and 12 nnofiicial. The latter will be elected, not less than two being 
'Christians, and two Jews. The elected members will he chosen by primary and secondary 
elections. Every male Palestinian citizen over 26 years of age is entitled to vote at the 
primary election, unless he has lost his civil rights or claims to be a foreign subject, or 
under foreign protection, or is otherwise disqualified. The number of secondary electors 
to bo elected in each electoral area is determined on the basis that every 200 primary 
electors will elect one secondary elector. The secondary electors will be formed into 
twelve electoral colleges according to the religious community to which they belong ; 
nnd each electoral college elects one member of the Council. 

In exercise of the powers vested in him by the Palestine (Amendment) Order in 
■Council 1923, the High Commissioner has appointed an official Advisory Council composed 
oftheheadsoftheprincipal Government Departments and the District Commissioner of the 
Jerusalem-Southern District. Owing to the abstention from the elections of considerable 
numbers of the Arab inhabitants, the Legislative Council under the new constitution 
has not yet been formed, and the Advisory Council will remain in being until such 
time as the election of a Legislative Council becomes possible. 

All Ordinances are laid before the official Advisory Council and made public, as 
Bills, in the Official Gazette, for one month, before promulgation. 

The Jewish population of Palestine Iiave perfected their internal organisation by 
convening an Elected Assembly, which elects a National Committee, to represent the 
J ewisU population of Palestine in its dealings with the Administration. 

The British, Government and Palestine Administration recognise the World 
Zionist Organisation, which in Palestine is represented by the Palestine 
Zionist Executive, as the Agency of the Jewish people in all matters per- 
taining to the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. 

There is a Supreme Mo.slem Council to control Moslem religious affairs. 

English, Arabic, and Hebrew are the official languages of the country. 

Area and Population. — Palestine under British Mandate is about 
10,000 square miles in extent. The population, taken by official census on 
October 23, 1922, was 767,182, of whom 690,890 were Moslems, 83,794 
Jews, 78,024 Christians, 7,028 Drnzes, 163 Samaritans, 266 Bahais, and the 
remainder Sikhs, Hindus and Metawilehs. In 1927 there were 648,556 
Moslems, 147,687 Jews and 76,839 Christians. The estimated population 
on July 1, 1927, was 882,000. 

The country is at present divided into two districts ; Southern (Jaffa), and 
Northern (Haifa) ; and the Jerusalem division. 

The chief town, Jerusalem, which had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under Turkish rule since 1617, surrendered on December 9, 1917. 
Its population in 1922 was 62,678. 'The population figures for the other 
principal towns at the 1922 census were; Jaffa, 47,709; Tel-Aviv, 36,754 ; 
Haifa, 24,634; Gaza, 17,480; Nazareth, 7,424; Nablus, 1.6,947; Safad, 
8,761 ; Tiberias, 6,960 ; , Hebron, 16,677 ; Ramleh, 7,312 ; Bethlehem, 6,668 ; 
Lydda, 8,103 ; Acre, 6,420. There is an appreciable immigration of Jews. 
Total immigrants, 8,696; Jewish immigrants, year ended December 31, 
1927, numbered 2,713 — 956 men, 1,140 women and 617 children — while 
Jewish emigrants in the same period numbered 5,071. 

There are some 760 Arab villages and a considerable number of Arab 
tribes, and three German Templar (Christian) settlements, Wilhelma, Saron.a 
and Neuhardthof, 

The Jewish Settlemrats are grouped in four districts, namely, in Judea 
" ” - --- in Tinner Galilee 11. ’ 
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population of tliese settlements is now about 32, 000. More than 30 of them are 
built on land belonging to the Jewish National Fund, which was established 
by the Zionist Organisation for the purpose of acquiring land to remain the 
property of the Jewish people, and were founded with the assistance of the 
Keren Hayesod (Foundation Fund), also created by the Zionist Organisation. 
The total area of the Jewish Settlements exceeds 1,200,000 dunums (4^ 
dunums equal one acre). The local affairs of the smaller Jewish setttlements 
are controlled by Vaadim or Councils elected by the male and female resi- 
dents who own registered holdings or pay taxes. The larger villages, Arab 
and Jewish, are, for internal Order and rates, administered by Local Councils, 
constituted under Ordinance, which exercise modified municipal powers. 

Births and deaths for recent years are given in the following table ; — 


Year. 

Estimated 

Population 

(mid-year). 

No. of 
Births. 

No. of ! 

Deaths. 1 

Infantile 
Mortality 
(per 1,009 births). 

1926 

n9,f.0S 

35,479 

19,611 

1S8’6 

1026 

761,896 

40,741 

18,620 

163-0 

1927 

778,869 

39,193 

21,806 j 

200*5 


Education. — ^The schools maintained by the Government number 315, 
and contain 20,079 scholars, the great majority of whom are Moslems, In 
the Government Training Colleges for teachers there are 1% men and 64 
women students. Technical education is being carried out in some of the 
Government town schools. A Law School exists in Jerusalem, in which 
lectures are given in the three ofidcial languages. 

The Ohristian and Jewish Communities provide, the former to a very largo 
extent, and the latter almost entirely, for the education of their own children. 

The Zionist Organisation, through the Department of Education attached 
to the Palestine Zionist Executive, controls 191 schools attended hy 17,688 
pupils, and other Jewish bodies control schools attended by 8,803 pupils, 
making a total of 275 Jewish schools attended by 26,491 pupils. These 
institutions include secondary schools in Jerusalem, Tel- Aviv and Haifa, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges (General, Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), 
Schools of Music in Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, Agricultural Schools, an 
Arts and Crafts Institute (Bezalel), Evening Classes, and a Technical College 
at Haifa. 

There are 192 Ohristian Schools, including Orthodox, 22 schools with 
2,122 pupils; OatholiCj 116 schools with 9,866 pupils; Protestant, 52 
schools with 3,632 pupils ; miscellaneous, 2 schools, with 172 pupils. 

There are also 63 private Moslem schools mainly maintained by local 
committees; these provide for about 4,500 children. Two of these schools 
are secondary. , . • 

Most non-Government schools receive a capitation grant-in-aid from the 
Department of Education. The schools of the Zionist Organization receive 
a block grant of ieP20, 000 a year. ^ 

The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, was inaugurated on 
April 1, 1925. 

Justice. — The Courts in Palestine are either civil or religious courts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save those of 
personal status and Waqfs or charitable endowments, and over foreign 
subjects in all matters, subject to the provisions mentioned below. 

There is a Magistrate's Court in every sub-district, and in the larger 
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g towns such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, two such courts. The magistrate 

is in every case a Palestinian and has jurisdiction in first instance in. minor 
f criminal cases for which the punishment is not more than one year’s imprison- 

[• ment, and in civil cases where the subject-matter does not exceed £P100. 

^ There are four District Courts, each composed of a British President and 

^ two Palestinian judges. Theyserverespeetively the sub-Districts of Jerusalem, 

» Hebron, and Beersheba I Jaffa and Gaza; Nablus, Jenin, Tulkarem, and 

Nazareth ,* and Haifa, Acre, Tiberias, and Safad. They go on circuit within 
the area of their jurisdiction. A District Court has jurisdiction in first 
instance over all crimes except those punishable with death, and civil cases 
outside the jurisdiction of a magistrate ; it also hears appeals from the 
decisions of magistrates both in civil and in criminal cases. Crimes punish- 
able with death are tried by the Court of Criminal Assize, which consists of 
the Chief Justice or Senior British Judge of the Supreme Court sitting with 
the District Court. 

The highest Court in Palestine is the Supi’eme Court, which is composed 
of a British Chief Justice and one other British judge and four Palestinian 
judges. The Court sits in two forms: (1) as a Court of Appeal, in which 
capacity it has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters decided 
in first instance by the District Courts, the Land Courts and the Court of 
Criminal Assize ; (2) as a High Court of Justice, in which capacity it hears 
applications of the nature of habeas corpus and of mandamus proceedings. 

The Court of Appeal is composed normally of three judges, while the 
High Court may sit with two judges. In either case a British judge 
presides. An appeal lies from the Supreme Court in civil cases to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council where the value of the suit exceeds 
£P600, and leave to appeal may be granted where the siiit is of less value. 

A Bench of honorary magistrates has been established in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and other towns, who try contraventions for which the 
maximum penalty does not exceed ifiPS fine and 15 days imprisonment. In 
addition to the bench of honorary magistrates, a stipendiary magistrate has 
been appointed to try such contraventions in the Municipal Areas of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, 

Special arrangements exist in the Beersheba sub-district, where minor oases 
are disposed of according to tribal custom by the Court of Sheikhs. The 
District Court of Jerusalem visits Beersheba every month to hear appeals 
from the local courts and to try more serious cri m inal cases. 

All matters of personal status affecting Moslems are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts. A Sharia Court consists of a Qadi, and appeals 
from his decision lie to the Moslem Court of Appeal, w;hich is composed of a 
President and two.members. 

Jewish Religious Courts have exclusive jurisdiction in certain matters ot 
personal status of Jews, and jurisdiction by consent in other matters. An 
appeal from the decision of the Jewish Religious Courts lies to the Rabbinical 
Council. 

The different Christian communities (such as the Orthodox and the Latin), 
have similar jurisdiction to that of the Jewish courts, 

Questions of jurisdiction as between the Civil and Religious Courts a,re 
decided by a Special Tribunal composed of two British judges of the Supreme 
Court and the President of the Highest Court of the Religious Community 
concerned. 

: Tho police establishment in 1927 was 132 officers and 1,594 other ranks, 
1,028 heinous crimes were reported in 1927 (971 in 1926), and 7 death 
sentences were carried out. 
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Finance.— For tlie year ending December 31, 1928, tlie receipts were 
estimated at £P2, 322, 935, and tlie expenditure at ieP2, 443, 677. 

The main heads of revenue for the period were : customs, £P750,000 ; port 
and marine, £P5,200 ; licences, taxes, etc., £P740,400 ; fees of court, etc., 
£P215,200 ; postsand telegraphs, £P176,850; railways, £P368, 000 ; revenue 
from government property, £P17, 000 ; interest, £P8,000 ; miscellaneous, 
£P4,000. 

Production and Industry. — Palestine comprises four zones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which are deficient 
here in good natural harbours, is the maritime plain, which varies in width 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and at the Plain of 
Esdraelon stretches for a considerable distance into the interior, and separates 
the highlands of Galilee from those of Samaria and Judsea. From the coastal 
plain the country rises into a plateau intersected by deep wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to the east to the third zone, formed by the great depres- 
sion down which the river Jordan runs to the Dead Sea, and which is 
prolonged for another 100 miles to the Red Sea as the Wadi Araba. This 
depression reaches a depth below sea-level of 2,600 feet in the deepest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of which is about 1,300 feet below sea-level. 
The Dead Sea is 46 miles long and has an average uudth of miles ; it 
receives the waters of the Jordan and of six other rivers and has no outlet, 
the surplus being carried off by evaporation. It is intensely salt, with a 

g iecilic gravity one-sixth greater than water, and with 24 per cent, of salt, 
ast of the Jordan Valley the country I'ises again steeply to a plateau and 
merges into the Arabian desert. 

Palestine is essentially an agricultural country. In 1927 the area 
under British Administration, exclusive of Trans-Jordan, produced : — 
Wheat, 99,406 tons; barley, 44,524 tons; durra, 37,441 tons; olives, 
1,866 tons ; olive oil, 3,787 tons; and lentils, 3,156 tons. In 1927 there 
were in the country 242,625 sheep, 385,762 goats, 22,669 camels, and 696 
buffaloes, 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good quality is found at Mount Usdura and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melhamia (Galilee). Rock salt abounds in the J ordan Valley and 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, where also sulphur is obtainable. Mineral oil 
is said to have possibilities, but trial drills have not, so far, indicated the 
presence of oil in paying quantities. The Dead Sea contains cooking salt, 
carnallite, and bromide. There are medicinal springs near Tiberias. 

The principal industries of export importance are those of wine-making, 
especially in the Jewish Colonies, Zichron Jacob, Rishon _le Zion,, and 
Petah-Tikvah ; soap-boiling in Nablus and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, 
Acre, and the district round Jaffa. Oranges grown chiefly in the Jaffa 
district are exported to Egypt and Europe. The orange and lemon crop 
in 1926-27 was 2,658,716 cases. The wine production was 1,488,477 
litres. 

Further progress has beeu made in the reservation of state forest ; nearly 
800,000 dunums have been reserved out of a total area of 1,200,000 dunums 
of natural forest land. Extensive planting of timber, fruit and shade trees, 
has been effected by Government and private agency. Approximately one 
million trees were planted during 1927— both timber trees and fruit trees, 
including vines, oranges and olives ; 17 nurseries have been maintained 
during 1927 for the free issue and sale of stock to the public and the 
provision of material to GovemmSnt plantations. 
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Commerce. — Trade for 5 Oalendar years was as follows : — 


Tear ended December 31 

19231 

! 1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports . . : . . . 

Exports , . . . j 

4,825,185 

1,143,234 

£P 

5,7.38,005 

2,176,313 

£P 

7,798.805 

1,628.879 

£P 

6,6^0,840 

1,586,329 

£P 

6,588,142 

2,280,810 


1 Year euded March. 


Tlie trade was distributed as follows in 1927 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

United Kingdom . 
Other British 

Possessions 
Algeria . • . 
Austria . . 
Belgium 

Oztchoslovakia . 
Egypt. 

France . 

Germany . 

£P 

847,697 

156,914 

136,692 

141,257 

104,874 

1,755,538 

852,383 

567,617 

660,076 

17,531 

70,965 

652,669 

111,892 

90,009 

Greece 

Holland . 

Italy 

Poland 

Rumania . . 

Syria 

Turkey . 
United States . 
Other countries. 

jgP 
27.946 
74,646 
299,755 
23,827 
198,345 
882,133 . 
67,539 
266,4.45' 
300,898 

£P 

18,362 

27,287 

14,584 

200,727 

30,564 

45,083 


The principal articles of import in 1927 were : flour, £P315,445 ; cement, 
£P61,830; sixgar, £P188,792 ; wood and timber, £P228, 181 ; cotton fabrics, 
£P763,300 ; motor cars, £P104,390 ; rice, £P171,318 ; olive oil, unrefined, 
ieP92,292 j kerosene, £P205,046 ; benzine, £P139,365 ; cigarettes, 
£P23,766. The principal articles of export were! laundry soap, £P283,013 ; 
oranges, £P813,574; water melons, £P11 5,. 997 ; wool, raw, £P29,922 ; 
wine, £P21,685 ; almonds, £P24,218; sesame, £P78,796j hides and skins, 
£P24,598. 

Exports to the United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns), 1928, 1,308,0247. : 
imports from the United Kingdom, 1928, 683,7117. 

Shipping and Communications.— The most important ports of 
Palestine are Jaffa and Haifa ; the two ports of lesser significance are Acre 
and Gaza. For the calendar year 1927, 697 steamers, totalling 1,570,542 
tons, and 1,919 sailing vessels, totalling 35, 171 tons, arrived at Palestinian 
ports, whilst 699 steamers of 1,550,922 tonnage and 1,961 sailing vessels of 
35,997 tonnage, cleared. Palestine possesses no shipping of its own, other 
than some small sailing vessels and power launches. 

A regular passenger service to Palestinian ports is provided by 30 
shipping lines. 

The total length of the Palestine railways, which are State-owned, is 
774 miles, divided as follows: standard gauge (4' 8J") — Kantara-El Arish- 
Rafa-Lydda-Tulkarem-Haifa, 259i miles ; Jaffa-Lydda-Jerusalem, 54i miles ; 
Safrieh-Sarafand, 2§ miles ; Kafr Jinis-Beit Nabala, 2^ miles ; Ras El Ain- 
Petah Tikva, 4i miles ; narrow gauge. (S' 6") : Haifa-El Hamme, 59^ miles j 
Nassib South Mudawara, 2821 miles; Acre Junction- Acre, 11 miles ; Afule- 
Jenin-Nablus-Tulkarem, _61 miles. The section Kantara to Rafa, known 
as the ‘Sinai Military Railway ’ (125 miles), is being worked by the Palestine 
Railways on behalf of the Air Ministry. There is through communication 
with Egypt, and trains connect at Kantara West daily with Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Suez and other parts of Egypt, railway vehicles being sent 
across the canal by means of a truck transporter. 
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East of Haifa the Palestine Railways system terminates at El Hamme, 
and the section El Hamme-Deraa (Junction of the Hejaz Railway to Medina), 
is operated by the Hejaz Railway, which in turn is controlled by the French 
Government. 

There are 403 miles of metalled roads in Palestine extensively used by 
motor transport, and in addition, many hundreds of miles of tracks passable 
for wheeled traffic of all kinds during dry weather. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In 1927 there were conveyed 11,996,470' 
letters, 980,168 postcards, 4,607,608 printed communications and samples, 
.] 4.5,603 parcels, and 275,165 telegrams. Length of telegraph and telephone- 
trunk lines, 12,078 km. ; local lines, 7,686 km. Humber of telephone 
subscribers, 1,940. 

Banking and Currency* — The most important bank in Palestine is 
Barclay’s Bank with branches at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Hazareth, and 
Tel-Aviv, The Anglo-Palestine Company has its head office in Jaffa, with 
branches in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv,' Haifa, Tibeiias, and Safad. In addition 
there is a branch in Jerusalem of the Banco di Roma. The Ottoman Bank 
has branches in Jerusalem, .Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus, and Amman (Trans-jordan). 

There are also established, in addition, a Jewish Workers’ Bank, several 
Co-operative Credit lustitutions, a Building Loan and Saving Association, 
a Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions and other savings societies. 

The standard of currency from November 1, 1927, is the Palestine pound 
(dinar), divided into 1,000 mills, and equivalent in value to the pound 
sterling. Silver coins of 100 and 50 mills, nickel of 20, 10 and 6 mills, and 
bronze of 2 and 1 mills are used. The 2-mill coin is about equal in value to' 
the United Snates cent. The Egyptian money in circulation is being 
gradually withdrawn. 

The metric system is followed by the Government, but the local weights 
and measures are still commonly employed by the public. 


Trans- J or dan. — This territory is governed by a local Arab Administration 
under His Highness the Amir Abdullah Ibn Hussein, K.OM.6., G. B. E., 
second son of ex-King Hussein of the Hijaz and elder brother of King Feisal 
of Iraq, who brcatiie its ruler in April 1921 and is assisted by an Executive 
Council. The eouiitry is covered by the Palestine Mandate, but the clauses 
relating to the establishment of a national home for the Jews are expressly 
excluded from operation therein. In April 1923 a Declaration was made 
that, subject to the approval of the League of Nations, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recognise the existence of an Independent Government in Trans- 
jordan, under the rule of His Highness the Amir Abdullah, provided such 
government is constitutional and places His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in a position to fullil its international obligations in respect of the 
territory by means of an Agreement to be conclu led between the two 
Governments This agreement was signed in Jerusalem on February 20, 
1928, and will come into force , when ratified by the High Oontracting 
Parties after its acceptance by the Constitutional Government to be_ set up 
under Article II, Tne Organic Law has been published, and the Legislative 
Council assembled for the first time in November 1928. In 1928 a separate 
commission was issued to the High Commissioner for Palestine appointing 
him High Commissioner for Trans-Jordan, who . is thus High Commissioner 
for both areas. 

The western frontier of Trans- Jordan (i«. the frontier between Trans- 
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Jordan and Palestine) is a line drawn from a point 2 miles west of 
tlie town of Akaba on tb.e gulf of that name, up the centre of the 
Wady Aiaba, of the Dead Sea, and of the River Jordan, up to its 
junction with the River Yarmuk and thence up the centre of that river 
to the Syrian frontier which meets the Yarmuk river at tlie bridge which is 
situated about 500 metres to the East of El Hamme Station. The eastern 
frontier of Trans-Jordan (le. between Trans- Jordan and Nejd) is defined in 
Article 1 of the Hadda Agreement of the 2nd November, 1926 (Omd. 2566) 
■and starts in the north-east from the point of intersection of meridian 39° E. 
and parallel 32° N., which marks the termination of the frontier between 
Nejd and Iraq. Thence it proceeds in a straight line to the point of inter- 
section of meridian 37° E. and parallel 31° 30' N., and thence along meridian 
37° E. to the point of its interseetion with parallel 31° 26' N. From this 
point it proceeds in a straight line to the point of intersection of meridian 
38° E. and parallel 30° N. leaving all projecting edges of the Wadi Sirhan 
in Nejd territory, and thence proceeds along meridian 38° E. to the point 
■of its intersection with parallel . 29° 35' N. The exact southern frontier of 
Trans-Jordan and Irak have not yet been finally defined, but the follow- 
ing may be considered as the provisional frontiers between Trans-Jordan 
and the Hedjaz, Syria and Irak : — 

Frontier between Trans-Jordan and the Hedjaz. — A line drawn from a 
point 2 miles south of Akaba to a point on the Hedjaz Railway 2 miles south 
of Mudawara, and thence proceeding to the intersection of meridian 38° E. 
and parallel 29° 35' N. 

Frontier between Trans-Jordan and Iraq.— A line drawn from the inter- 
section of meridian 39° E. and parallel 32° N. to the nearest point on the 
frontier laid down in Article 1 of the Franco-British Gonveution of the 28rd 
December, 1920. 

Frontier between Trans- Jordan and Syria, — As laid down in Article 1 of 
the Franco-British Convention of 2Srd December, 1920. The relevant 
extract of this article reads as follows : From Abu Kemal on the Euphrates 
in a straight line to Imtan to the S. of the Jebel Druz, then a line to the 
South of Nosib on the Hedjaz Railway, then a line traced to the South of the 
Railway, which descends towards Lake Tiberias and parallel to the Railway, 

. . . The line will he traced as close as possible to the Railway. ... 

The population is probably about 260, OOO.' Of these, 220,000 are Arab 
Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians; the remaining 10.000 are Caucasian 
elements {ohiefl.y Circassian) settled by the Turks in Trans-Jordau some 45 
years- ago following the Turao-Russtan war. Most of the towns and larger 
villages* have schools, and the Budget provision for education in 1928-29 is 
21',582A The Police Force, which is known as the Arab Legion, consists 
of a body of 856 officers and men under the command of a British officer 
who has a British officer as his Second-in-Command. The Headquarters 
of the Royal Air Force in Trans-Jordan and Palestine is located at Amman, 
and there is a, military force of some 700 men raised loeally, but officered 
largely by British Officers stationed in the country. This. Force is known 
as the fi'rans-Jordan Frontier. Force. The country to the east of the 
Hedjaz Railway line is largely desert, but to tlie west of this lino is 
potmitially of high agpricnliburai value. The resources of the country are 
agricultural and pastoral.’ proiduela,, while several, antiquity sites, of which 
the inost notable are Amman, Jerash, Kerak and Petra, are becoming an 
essential part of the itinerairy of Eastern tourists. There arc also phosphate 
deposits (undevelojied, though examined). Potash is found in the Dead 
Sea, and possibly there is oil in the southern area, A metalled road, fit for 
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motor traffic, connects Ammao. -with. Jerasalem while unmetalled roads have 
been constructed making motor traffiic possible from Amman to all the chief 
towns in the country. The road running from Amman to Maan has been 
contimxed to Aqaba, and, from this main road, branches run to Madeba, 
Kerak, Tufilehand Wady Musa (Petra). The towns of Jerash, Irbid, Ajlomi, 
Kufrinji, Eemte and Deraa, the last named being in Syrian territory, are 
joined by good roads to Amman. From Irbid a branch runs to Jisr Mejamie 
and Jisr Sheikh Hussein on the Palestine boundary. An alternative route 
from Amman to Deraa may be taken, the road running -via Zerka and 
Mafrak. From this latter, a branch road runs to Remtne, El Hosu and 
Irbid. The oasis of Azrak may be reached by motor car from Mafrak, 
Zerka or Amman, and from Azrak cars can pass across the desert via Rutba 
to Baghdad. The Hedjaz Railway from Deraa to Kalaat Mudawara runs, 
with the exception of the first few miles, through Trans-Jordau territory. 
South of Maan, however, the Railway is in disrepair. The Cairo-Baghdad 
air route traverses the country from west to east, and there is an aerodrome 
with a Royal Air Force detachment at Amman, while at Zizia there is a 
landing ground used hy the Imperial Airways Co. as a fuel replenishing 
station.^ The estimated revenue of the country in 1928-29 is 240,916Z. 
The estimated Grant in Aid from the Imperial Goveinment for 1928-29 is 
40,OOOZ. Great Britain is represented by a British Resident subordinate 
to, and the agent of, the High Commissioner for Palestine. The official 
language of the country is Arabic. 

British Resident t Lt.-Col. 0. H. F. Coz, O.M.G., D.S.O. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCEHSIOIT ISIAND. See ST, HELEHA. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

British East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland, together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to international agree- 
ments, &c., with regard to the British sphere in East Africa, see the 
Statesman’s Yeae Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 

Governmeilt. — ^The Kenya Colonyand Protectorate extends, on the Indian 
Ocean, from the Umba River to Dick’s Head, and inland as far as Lake Victoria 
and Uganda. The Protectorate consists of the mainland dominions of the 
Saltan of Zanzibar, viz., a coastal strip of territory ten miles wide, to the 
branch of the Tana River ; also Kau, Kipini, and the Island of 
nd all adjacent islands between Rivers tlmba and Tana, these 
territories having been leased to Great Britain in 1895 for an annual rent of 
10,0002. The colony and protectorate were formerly known as the East 
Africa Protectorate. On April 1, 1905, this was transferred from the 
authority of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office, and in 
November, 1906, the Protectorate was placed under the control of a 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief and (except the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions) was annexed to the Crown as from July 28, 1920, under the 
name of ‘The Colony of Kenya,’ thus becoming a ‘Grown Colony.’ The 
territories on the coast rented from the Sultan of Zanzibar were jjrooiaimed as 
the Kenya Protectorate. 

A treaty was signed (July 16, 1924) with Italy under which Great Britain 
ceded to Italy the Juba River and a strip from 50 to 100 miles wide on tlie 
British side of the river.- Following on ratification of the treaty, cession 
took place on June 29, 1925. 

In 1906 Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted, the former 
consisting of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 
4 unofficial members. In 1919 the Legislative Council was enlarged to consist 
of 11 elected representatives of the European community, three nominated 
members, two representing the Indian population and one the Arabs, and a 
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new constitution, was adopted in December, 1925, under which the Executive 
Council consists of 11 members, in addition to the Governoi’, while the i 

Legislative Coirncil consists of 11 elected European members, 6 elected 
Indian members, 1 member nominated torepresent African interests, 1 elected 
Arab member, and a sufidcient number of ex-officio and nominated official 
members to give to the-se a majority. Until such time as five Indian ■; 

members have been elected, as many Indian members may be nominated as ; 

will make the number of Indian members, including elected Indian members, 
five in all. The constituencies for Europeans, Indians and Arabs arc 
separated from one another (i.e. communal fi-anchise). Legislation is by >, 

Ordinances made_ by the Governor with the advice and consent of the ,‘i 

Legislative Council. In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction in the Zanzibar 
strip of coast was transferred to the British Crown. 

There ai’e^ 7 provinces, which are as follows ; Coast (capital Mombasa), ' 

Ukamba (capital Nairobi), Kikuyu (capital Nyeri), Nyanza (capital Kisumu), 

Northern Frontier Province (capital Meru), Kerio Province (capital Eldama 
Ravine), and the Masai Province (capital Nqong). There are also live extra 
provincial districts. 

Area and Population. — The territory has an area of 225,100 square 
miles; population in 1926- estimated at 2,736,517, including 12,529 Euro- 
peans, 30,583 Asiatics, and 10,557 Arabs. On the coast the Arabs and 
Swahilis predominate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, 
and non-Bantu tribes such as the Nilotic Kavirondo, the Nandi, the Lambwa, 
the Masai, the Somali, and the Gallas. Mombasa is the largest town ; 
population about 39,824, of whom 869 are Europeans. The harbour is 
sitixated on the eastern side of an island of the same name, and is the 
terminus of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. Kilindini harbour on the 
south-western side, of the island is the finest land-looked and sheltered 
harbour on the east coast of Africa and is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. The principal river in the North is the Tana, which flows into 
the Indian Ocean. It is navigable for about 400 miles by shallow- draught 
steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the headquai’ters of the administration, 
iias 32,864 inhabitants, of whom about 3,612 are European. There are about 
2,324 European farmers in the Colony. 

Beligion, Education, Justice.— The prevailing religious beliefs 


are Pagan; but on the coast Mohammedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman Catholic. There were twenty 
(inelirding 6 European) Government schools in operation in 1925, and 
over 900 mission and native schools. The Supreme Court is at Nairobi, 
and sessions are held at Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisumu, and other 
District Courts presided over by magistrates are held in each district, 
n native cases local ideas and customs are considered. The legal status of 
slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years 


F.' 


Year j 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

Year ■ 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

1922 

£ 

1,649,082 

' & 

1,972, 212 

1926 

2,430,609 

£ 

2,339,996 

1923 

1,889,447 . 

2.137,633 

1,861,510 

1926 . i 

2,027,228 

2,414,681 

1924 

2,111,064 

1927 

2,846,110 

2,615,116 
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Of tEe revenue for 1927, customs accounted for 830,650Z. ; licences, 
duties, taxes, etc., 898,166Z. ; posts and telegraphs, 165,099Z. ; fees, 
etc,, 129,669Z. ; earnings of Crpvt. depts., 54,021^, ; revenue from Govt, 
property and royalties, 90,044Z. ; sale of Govt, property, 35,076^.; mis- 
cellaneous receipt®, 12,277Z. ; reimljursements, 397,3897. ; interest, 145,6307.; 
and land sales, 48,3877. Public debt at end of 1927, 10,000,0007. 

Agriculture and Mining.—The agricultural products in the low- 
lying areas, whei*e rainfall is sufficient, are rice, coconuts, cotton, simsim, 
ground-nuts, cassava, sugar-cane. In the Highlands of the Colony, where 
the temperature is moderate and the rainfall good, considerable areas now 
exist under coffee, maize, wheat and sisal, while dairy and wool industries 
are growing in importance. 

The merchantable forest area extends over 4,500 square miles, of which 
316 square miles are tropical. Near the coast are mangroves, rubber trees, 
ebony, copal, and other trees. The commonest and most important tree is 
Pencil cedar ; the sawing of pencil slats for export is an important industry. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored. They consist of natron, 
diatornite, gold, graphite, marble, limestone and manganese. Gold is being 
exploited in the S. Kavirondo district. 

Commerce and. Shipping. — ^There is a uniform Customs tariff in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and Uganda Protectorate are one administrative unit for Customs ijurposes, 
and complete freedom of trade exists between the two territories and 
Tanganyika, Customs Revenue being allocated to the consuming territory. 

Imports into Kenya and Uganda (excluding Government stores, bullion 
and specie), the domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda, and the tonnage 
entered and cleared — Colony and Protectorate of Kenya — were : — ■ 


Years 

Imports for 
Home 

Consumption 

Domestic 

Exports 

Customs 

Revenue 

Tonnage entered 
and cleared. 


& 

i' £ 

£ 


1923 

4,302,674 

3,996,432 

779,731 

2,309,958 

1924 

6,277,907 

6,137,009 

1,016,817 

2,446,468 

1925 

8,061,448 

7,821,844 

1,192,920 

2,630,977 

1926 

7,440,649 

6,010,386 

1,150,593 

3,108,392 

1927 

i 7,697,180 

5,397,216 

1,176,077 

3,615,935 


In 1927 the main imports were: cotton piece goods, 1,124,1137. ; pro- 
visions and other articles of food and drink, 706,3297. ; textile.s and textile 
manufactures, 241,6217. ; machinery, 327,2567. ; other vehicles, 88,6977. ; 
iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 406,6057. ; cutlery, hardware, 
instruments and implements, 241,0967.; motor cars, parts and accessories, 
345,6577. ; motor lorries, tractors, parts and accessories, 322,1907. ; grain 
and flour, 238,1647. ; cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, 186,8107, ; spirits, 
wines, ale and beer, 151,5437. ; haberdashery and wearing apparel, 
137,6267. ; oil (motor spirit), 205,7187. ; kerosene, 140,4787. ; other oils, fats 
and greases, 221,0217. ; soap, 42,9367. ; non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
thereof, 85,9337.; stationery, paper, etc., 89,9487. ; earthenware, glass, etc., 
59,1257.; chemicals, drugs and medicines, etc., 96,3507.; rubber manu- 
factures, 141,4117.; tea, 69,5677.; motor cycles and tricars and parts and 
accessories, 25,3087. ; sugar, 10,7737. ; coal, 76,8237. ; cement (building), 
101,2467. 
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Of the 1927 imports, Great Britain supplied to the value of 2,951,159L ; 
British Possessions, 1, 968, 051Z. ; United States of America, 826,950?. ; 
Japan, 319,680?.; Germany, 352,285?.; Holland, 379,605?.; Belgium, 
108,942?.; France, 108,802?. ; Italy, 81,941?.; other Asiatic and African 
countries, 470,714?. ; and other European countries, 129,054?. 

The principal domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda during 1927 were : 
cotton (mainly Uganda), 1,692,568?. ; coffee, 1,310,701?. ; fibres, 472,024?.; 
maize, 505,893?. ; hides and skins, 349,876?. ; seeds, 251,895?. ; carbonate 
of soda, 263,129?. ; ivory, 65,985?. ; copra, 14,070?. ; chillies, 4,945?. ; 
wood and timber, 19,800?. ; other grain and flour, 31,765?. ; ground-nuts, 
22,564?. ; wool, 64,561?. ; rubber, 82,468?.; barks for tanning, 37,410?. ; 
cattle for food, 5,497?. ; sheep and goats for food, 4,780?. ; potatoes, 
10,036?. ; sugar, 49,228?, 

1927 domestic exports were mainly consigned to: Great Britain, 
2,557,067?. ; British Possessions, 1,253,086?. ; Belgium, 321,681?. ; Hol- 
land, 95,420?. ; France, 85,146?. ; United States of America, 73,599?. ; 
Italy, 24,863?. ; Germany, 161,010?. ; Japan, 606,990?. ; other Asiatic and 
African countries, 175,945?.; other American ports, 21,748?.; and other 
European ports, 14,857?. 

1928 exports to the United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 
3,497,636?. ; imports from the United Kingdom, 3,369,970?. 

Communication between the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers 
owned by the British India S.S. Co., Messrs. Oawasji Dinshaw Brothers, at 
Aden, and the African Wharfage Go., Ltd., at Mombasa. 

ComnmnicatioilS. — The Kenya and Uganda Railway is a State railway 
consisting of : Main Line, Mombasa Island to Kisumu on Lake Victoria, 589 
miles ; Voi-Kahe Branch, 92 miles, with running power over the Tanganyika 
Railway to Moshi; Lake Magadi Branch, 91 miles; Nyeri Branch, 128 miles ; 
Uasin Gishu line, 142 miles ; Solai Branch, 26 miles ; Kitali Branch, 41 miles. 
Railways under construction or under survey are : Turbo to Mbulamnti on 
the Busoga Railway (Uganda) via Tororo, 185 miles ; Tororo to Mbale 
(Uganda) 40 miles; North Kavirondo Branch, 45 miles; Thika-Nyeri 
extension, 48 miles ; Gilgil to Thomson’s Falla, 47 miles. 

The Kenya and Uganda Railway also controls the Busoga Railway 
(Uganda), steamer services on Lakes Victoria and Kioga (Uganda), a motor 
transport service between Lakes Kioga and Albert, and a steamer service on 
Lake Albert. During the year ending December 31, 1927, 813,062 tons of 
goods and 1,065,225 passengers were carried; revenue, 2,126,043?. ; expendi- 
ture, 1,150,786?. There is a telegraph along all lines of rail. The country is 
fairly well provided with roads and tracks. There is a motor road from 
Nairobi, across Uganda, to Mongalla in the Sudan. 

The Post Office of the Colony and Protectorate (inclusive of the Uganda 
Post Office, which is worked by the Kenya Post Office) received and 
despatched 13,283,900 letters, packets, &c., and 620,200 telegrams during 
1927. The telegi’aph system has 7,124 miles of wire (exclusive of Uganda), 
A cable connects Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

Money.— The currency of the Colony and Protectorate, which is the 
same as that of the Uganda Protectorate and the Tanganyika Territory, is 
controlled by the East African Currency Board domiciled at 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W, 1, who maintain a stable rate of sterling exchange. The 
standard coin is the East Africa shilling (20 =* 1?.) introduced as from 
January 1, 1922, which is legal tender to any amount. The subsidiary 
coins consist of 50 cent (silver), 10 cent, 6 cent and 1 cent (bronze). The 
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paper currency consists of notes of the following denominations; 5, 10, 20, 
100, 200 and 1,000 shillings. Three hanks operate in the colony. Savings 
bank deposits end of Decemher, 1927j <8,007/. 

Governor and Commander-in-GMef. — Lt.-Col. Sir Edward W. M. Griqg, 
E.G.M.G., K.G.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. (1925). (Salary, with allowances, 8,500/. ) 

- Golonial Secretary. — H. M,M, Moore. 


THE UGANDA PSOTECTOBATE. 






I|L 




The territories now comprised within this Protectorate came under British 
influence in 1890, and a portion of them wa.s for a time administered by the 
Imperial British East African Company. In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the kingdom of Uganda and some of the adjoining territories. 
The present limits are approximately as follows : — On the north, the Uganda- 
Sudan boundary on the east, a line drawn from Mt. Zulia on the Sudan 
boundary along the Turkana escarpment over the top of Mt, Elgon, 
and along the west boundary of the Colony of Kenya to the eastern 
shores of Lake Yictoria ; on the south by Tanganyika Territory (late 
German East Africa) ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the whole of Lake Kioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, and the course of 
the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to Nimule, where the Egyptian 
Sudan commences. Total area 94,204 sq^uare miles, including 15,017 square 
miles of water. For administrative purposes it is divided into 4 provinces ; 
(1) the Eastern Province, comprising the districts of Busoga, Teso, Lango, 
Karamoja, Bug\vere, Bugishu, and Budama ; (2) the Northern Province, 
comprising the districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, Chua, and West Nile; (3) the 
Western Province, comprising the districts of Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi ; 
and (4) Buganda Province, with islands in Lake Victoria, comprising the 
districts of Mengo, Masaka, Mubende, and Entebbe. 

The whole Protectorate is now under direct administration ; but the 
native kings or chiefs, whose rights are in some cases regulated by treaties, 
are encouraged to conduct the government of their own subjects. The 
province of Buganda is recognised as a native kingdom under a ‘ Kabaka,’ 
with the title of ‘His Highness.’ He is assisted in the govern- 
ment by three native ministers and a Lukiko, or native assembly. In 
Bu^nda, and in Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro, also ruled over by native 
* Kinp,’ purely native matters are dealt with by the various Lukikos, but 
in serious cases there is an appeal to higher courts. For Europeans and 
non-natives justice is administered by his Majesty’s coxirts. The principal 
British representative is the Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative 
Gouncil and an Executive Council in carrying out the functions of Govern- 
ment. The headquarters of the British Administration is at Entebbe ; tlio 
native capital of Buganda is at Mengo, Kampala, 

The total population of Uganda (December, 1927) was estimated at 
3,157,008, composed as follows: Native, 3,143,670; Asiatic, 11,464 ; 
European, 1,874 Among the natives approximately 790,000 belong to the 
intelligent, civilised Baganda, a race converted to Ghriarianity by British 
and French missionaries. ^ Until recently educational work has been in the 
hands of the various Missionary Societies, who receive grants towards scholar- 
ships, &c., for students and teachers. Their efforts are now being sup- 
plemented by a Government educational scheme. The attendance at the 
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Mission Schools in 1927 was 11 5, 625 hoys and 100,876 girls. About 2,000,000 
natives speak Bantu languages ; there are a few Congo pygmies living near 
the Semliki river ; the rest of the natives belong to the Masai, Nilotic, and 
Sudanese groups. 

There are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of the judges 
of the High Courts of the Colony of Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika territory. In 1927, 6,284 criminal cases were tried. _ There 
is an armed constabulary force under a British Commissioner of Police and 
British officers. There is also a volunteer reserve of Europeans. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirely by natives. 
The area under cultivation in 1927 was estimated at about 533,004 acres. 
Other products are coffee, Para rubber, cocoa, oil-seeds. There are valuable 
forests. 

Total exports in 1927, 2,310,260Z. (1926, 1,690, 838h) ; cotton, 

2,310,2607. ; coffee, 170,4077. ; cotton seed, 170,3037. ; rubber, 82,0077. ; 
ivory, 34,p747. ; hides and skins, 99,5417, The total value of imports for 
consumption in 1927 was 1,819,9617., consisting mainly of cotton fabrics 
and manufactures, 520,5147. Total imports iu 1926 amounted to 2,114,0447. 
The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, the United States, and India, There 
is a uniform Customs tariff in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 

The revenue and expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements) for 6 years 
were:— 


Year 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

1922 

1923 

1924 

£ . 
820,365 
999,750 
1,239,790 

£ 

920,228 

938,999 

918,662 

1925 

1926 

1927 

£ 

1,479,284 

1.389,641 

1,292,306 

£, 

1,108,396 

1,295,012 

1,430,976 


In 1927 the poll-tax amounted to 526,6057., and customs to 348,0837, 
Debt, 1,107,5957. 

There are steamer services on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert. The 
steamers on Lake Albert descend the Nile to Nimule, on the Sudan 
boundary, whence there is a motor road (about 100 miles) round the rapids 
extending to Rejaf, the terminus of the Nile steamers from Khartum. The 
Busoga Railway (62 miles) from Jinja (on Lake Victoria) to Namasagali, 
the highest point on the Nile served by the Lake Kioga steamers, is the 
main outlet for the Uganda cotton crop. A railway nans from Mbulamnti on 
the Jinja-Namasagali Railway and joins up with the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway, via Tororo, Turbo, and Eldoret. There is a railway from Port 
Boll to Kampala, 7f miles in length, and a new track is under construction 
between Kampala and Jinja. A network of motor roads _ has been 
constructed, aud a fleet of Government motor vans serves the main routes. 

Mail services by motor and relays of runners radiate from Entebbe, 
Kampala and Jinja. The Sndan-Egyptian telegraph _and_ telephone 
system is established to Rejaf, The Uganda telegraph line is extended 
to Mutir and to Nimule, 89 miles from Rejaf, and also oonneets with the 
Belgian Congo via Fort Portal and the Semliki. The length of telegraph and 
telephone line in the Protectorate is (1927) 1,597 miles. Telephone exchanges 
are installed at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, and Mbale. 

'I’he currency was based on the rupee (originally valued at la. 4(2., 
hut in and after 1920 at 2s.), and consisted of silver rupees, with a 
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subsidiary coinage of silver 50 and 25 cent pieces, and nickel 10 cent, 
5 cent, 1 cent, and f cent pieces. The shilling has been introduced and 
standardised. East Africa Government currency notes of shillings 10,000, 
1,000, 500, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, 5, and one florin, are also in circulation. 
New cental coins were issued during 1922. The Savings Bank had 18,674Z. 
deposits and 1,224 depositors on December 31, 1927. The National Bank 
of India (Limited) has branches at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja, and the 
Standard Bank of South Africa has opened branches at Kampala and Jinja. 

Governor and Commander-in-GMef . — SirW. F. Gowers, K.O.M.G. 

Ohief Secretary. — R. S. D. jSaw/aMe, C.M.G. 


ZANZIBAR. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6° S. latitude, and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel 22J miles across at its narrowest part. It 
is the largest coralline island on the African coast, being 53 miles long by 
24 broad, and having an area of 640 square miles. To the north-east, at a 
distance of some 25 miles, lies the Island of Pemba in 5° S. latitude, 42 miles 
long by 14 broad, having an area of 380 square miles. 

In the sixteenth century the Arabs of the East Coast sought the assistance 
of the Imams of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. The subsequent allegiance 
to Muscat, however, was of a more or less nominal character until Seyyid Said 
transferred his capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On his death in 1866 the 
African possessions were, under an arbitration by Lord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), declared independent of the parent State. In 
1890 the supremacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba was recognised by France and Germany, and they were declared a 
British Protectorate in accordance with conventions by w'hich Great Britain 
waived all claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland possessions, which extended over 
the coast from Warsheikh in 3° N. latitude to Tunghi Bay in 10“ 42' S. 
latitude, were ceded to Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively, Great 
Britain and Italy paying rent for the territories under their protection, while 
Germany acqttired the Sultan’s rights by the payment of a sum of 200,000i!. 
At a later date Italy also acquired similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144, OOOZ. The British-rented territories on the mainland were included in 
the East Africa Protectorate, and now form the Protectorate of Kenya (see 
above under Kenya). Thus the Zanzibar Protectorate is confined for 
administrative purposes to Zanzibar, Pemba, and adjacent small islands. 
In 1891, a regular Government was formed for the Protectorate with a 
British representative as first minister. In 1906 the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and reorganised the 
Government. On July 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was trans- 
ferred from the Foreign Office to the Oolonial Office, legal effect being given 
to the change in the following year. 

Constitution and Government. —The Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C.M.6., K.B.E. (born 1879), succeeded on the abdication of his 
brother-in-law, AU bin Hamoud bin Mahomed, December 9, 1911. The 
Government is administered by a British Resident, who is appointed by com- 
missions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet, and exercises his 
functions under the Zanzibar Order-in-Oonncil, 1924, as amended by the 
Zanzibar Order in Council, 1925. 
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. Legislation consists of Decrees of His Highness the Sultan, which are 
binding on all persons when countersigned by the British Eesident under' 
the Order-in-Council. 

In 1926 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The 
former is presided over by His Highness the Sultan, and the latter by the 
British Kesident. The Legislative Council consists of three ex-officio official 
members and five others. There are six unofficial members, representing 
various communities. 


Population, Religion, Education, &e. — The population of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the census of 1924, was 216,790 (Zanzibar, 128,099; 

Pemba, 88,691). The registered birth rate in 1927 was 19*96 per 1,000 for 
Zanzibar and 24 *27 for Pemba ; and the death rate 22*54 and 13 *58 respectively. 

The Arabs arc the principal landlords and employers of labour. The black 
population is mostly Swahili, but there are representatives of nearly every 
African tribe. According to the 1921 census there were 14,125 non-native 
inhabitants, including about 270 Europeans, most of whom are English, and 
about 12,000 British Indian subjects, through whose hands almost the 
whole trade of East Africa passes, Zanzibar town has a population of 
38,700. ^ |l 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shafi school); the 
Sultan and the principal Arabs are of the Ibadhi sect. There are 3 Christian 
Missions : the Universities Mission to Central Africa (Church of England), 
the Mission of the Holy Ghost (Roman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial || 

Mission. . ||, 

Education is free. Subjects of H.H. the Sultan are liable to compulsion, | 

but for others education is voluntary. There are Government schools mainly | 

for Moslems, a number of mission schools, Indian schools supported hy I 

different conimunities for the children of their sects, private schools and i 

a non-sectarian school. The total number of children attending these r 

schools in 1927 was 3,778. There is a Teachers’ Training School and a i 

Commercial School. In 1927 education for Arab girls was started under the I 

auspices of government. 


Justice. — In cases in which persons subject to the Zanzibar Order-in- 
Council, 1924, are concerned, justice is administered hy His Britannic 
Majesty’s High Court and the Courts subordinate to it, and in other cases 
by H.H. the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and the Courts subordinate to that 
Court. Subordinate Courts are held by Eesident Magistrates, Administrative 
Officers and Arab Qadis, and an appeal lies from those Courts to the British 
or Zanzibar Court as may be required. An appeal lies from tlie British 
Court and from the Zanzibar Court in the 6xerci.se of their original civil and 
criminal jurisdiction to His Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 
and thence to the Privy Council. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows 


Year 

CuSus « 


1 RflVfinne M 

Revenue g^endituve Tear from Revenue Bxpen- ||: 

'“Sir "fisr I 


251,7i36 426,418 608,789 1926 841,021 578 031 543,000 
363,963 589,224 480,136 1926 199,053 449,037 649,877 
291,737 402,527 461.780 1927 809,159 540,345 606,801 


1922 

1923 

1924 
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Tons 

1,602,640 

l,ri3,473 

1,378,017 


Exports Exports 
(1926) { (1927) 


Besides Customs, the chief sources of revenue in 1927 were : interest on 
loan to Kenya and other investments, 29,4482.; railway and electricity 
department, 29,4502. ; agriculture, 30,3172. ; court fees, fines, etc., 95,7462. ; 
rent of Kenya Protectorate, 10,0002. ; rent of Kismaya to the Italian Govern- 
ment, 1,0002. ; rent of Government property, land and houses, 21,7862. 
The chief heads of espenditui’e in 1927 were : public works department, 
224,3602. ; port and marine, 28,9702. ; police and prisons, 33,1242. ; railway 
and electricity department, 26,0562. ; judicial department, 26,7962. ; agri- 
cultural department, 69,4882. ; district offices, 28,9332, ; medical, 48,6792. ; 
education, 18,2702. ; pensions, 28,0622, 

Public debt at end of 1927, 100,0002. ; sinking fund, 97,5342. 

Production and Industry.— The clove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
the bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that there are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and over 3 million trees in bearing, 
the average output of the last 20 seasons being 19,343,004 lbs. The exports 
in 1927 were 259,453 cwts., and clove-stems 49,209 cwts. The large plan- 
tations are chiefly owned by Arabs, but many natives possess small holdings. 
The ooconiit industry mnks next in importance after cloves. It is estimated 
that there are about 55,000 acres under cultivation and 3^ million trees in 
both islands. The export of copra amounted in 1927 to 284,000 cwts. 

The manufactures are pottery, coir fibre and rope, soap, oil (coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. There are no mines in the Protectorate, 

Commerce. — The total imports, exports, and shipping for 6 years 


Imports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 


Exports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 
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Imports 

(1926) 

Imports 

(1927) 

Exports 

(1920) 

Exports 

(1927) 

Ivory 

Bags 

Shiisim . . ■ . 

Spirits ... 

Dried fish and shark flns . 

Coffee (raw) , . , . 

Cotton (raw) , . . . i 

Wax . . 

Soap 

6,57,503 

3,14,305 

2,69,933 

1,77,854 

1,37,644 

91.5S7 

10,147 

6,019 

55,428 

5,95,084 
2,14,685 ■ 
2,42,075 
1,12,857 
1,33,797 
89,760 
7,182 
7,127 
74,988 

6,24,381 
1,78,222 
1,23,229 
9.843 
1,01, .388 
8,079 
4,582 . 

8,671 

76, .320 

■6,08,566 

2,08,432 

1,2.3,788 

7,711 

85,868 

33,706 

6.3,000 

6,919 

47,704 


The distribntion of trade in. 1927 was as follows 


Principal Countries 

1927 

Imports 

there- 

from 

1927 

Exports 

thereto 

Principal Countries. 

1927 

Imports 

there- 

from 

1927 

Exports 

thereto 

India and Burma 
Tanganyika Territory 
United Kingdom 

Kenya Colony . 
Prance 

Portuguese East Africa 
Madagascar 

Germany , 

Union of South Africa 
United States 

Rs. 

81,97,077 
27,83,101 
42,57,929 ! 
8,41,526 
1,98,078 
8,43,219 
59,431 
4,82,324 
1,06,182 
6,52,568 1 

Rs, 

34,80,728 

43,21,888 

16,96,(560 

6,56,728 

37,07,824 

9,21,743 

64,801 

8,18,719 

81,014 

20,59,241 

Italy .... 
Italian East Africa . 
Holland 

Dutch East Indies . 
Switzerland 

Arabia . . . 

J-apan .... 
China .... 
Austria 

Belgium. 

Rs. 

82,458 

4,18,411 

9,88,613 

114,80,307 

1,48,139 

1,34,833 

12,67,388 

1,02,909 

72,422 

97,490 

Rs. 

13,8(5,080 

8,13,8(58 

9,46,235 

14,?0,075 

l,69,S0r 

96,711 

2,24,215 

17,572 

1,20,300 


The trade between Zanzibar and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for four years is given as follows: — 



1925 

1926 

1027 

j 1928 » 

Imports (consignments) into Gt. Britain 

from Zanzibar 

Expoi’te of Rritish produce to Zanzibar 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce . 

& 

277,008 

378,683 

6,324 

& 

149,766 

275,706 

12,799 

4 " 1 

176,304 1 
1 265,346 1 
6,045 

& 

. 106,701 
243,869 
3,680 


1 Provisional. 


Shipping and Commnnications, &C. — Several British and foreign 
Steamship Companies have regular services to Zanzibar and all the important 
ports on the coast of East Africa. The Zanzibar Government steamers 
maintain regular weekly connection with Pemba, as well as making calls 
at Dar-es- Salaam. 

Ocean-going shipping dealtwith in 3 927, 1,368,609 tons net {353 vessels) ; 
coastwise, 107,627 tons (268 vessels) j dhows, 85,739 tons entered and 86,778 
tons cleared. 

There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 

There are 190 miles of roads throughout the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba suitable for motor traffic. A light railway runs north from the 
town to Bububu, seven miles distant. 

The Government maintains wireless stations in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 




the District and Agricultural stations in the country. There is also a 
Telephone Service connecting the three Administrative Districts in the 
island of Pemba. There are six post offices in the two islands. The 
mimber of articles dealt with at the post office in 1927 was 1,393,926 (letters, 
1,381,284). The Post Office Savings Bank at the end of 1927 had 2,587 
depositors, with 173,367 rupees on deposit. 

The British Indian rupee.is universally current ; cuii’ency notes of Re to 
500 rupees are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1927, was 24,01,815 rapees. Seyyidieh copper pice are legal tender 
up to 64 pice (= one rupee). A frasla (or frasila) of cloves is equivalent 
to 351bs. av. 

British Besident . — Sir Claud Hollis, K.O.M.G., O.B.E. (1923). 


Books of Reference concerning British East Africa. 

Correspondence and Further Correspondence relating to 25anzihar. London, 1886-90. 
Annual Reports of the Administrator of East Africa. London. Reports of H.M. 
Commissioner in Uganda. Reports on the Mombasa- Victoria Railway. Rrdcis of Infer- 
mation concerning the British Bast Africa Protectorate and Zanzibar, revised in the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office. London, 1902. Report by Mr. A. Whyte on his 
Travels along the Ooast-Belt of the British East Africa Protectorate (Africa. No. 8. 190S). 

Report by J. Parkinson on the Geology and Geography of the Northern Part of the 
Bast Africa Protectorate (Cmd. 729). London, 1920. 

Bast African Slave Trade, Reports, &c., 1870-71, 1872-73, 1887-88, 1890-91 ; papers 
and correspondence 1892-96, 1897-99. London. 

Despatch relating to Kative Labour(Crnd. 873). London, 1920. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London.— Colonial Office Reports, Annual 
Series. London. 

Report of the East Africa Commission (Cmd. 2387). London, 1925. 

Hertslet’s Treaties and the Map of Africa, by Treaty. 2nded,, Vol. II. London, 1897. 
Brown (A. S.), and Brown (6. G.), Editors : The Guide to South and East Africa. 
London, Annual. 

Browne (G. St. .T. Orde), The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, London, 1926. 

Buchanan (Sir G.), British Bast Africa (Kenya Colony). London, 1922. 

Churchill (W. 8.), My African Journey. London, 1908. 

Oi'anworth (Lord), Profit and Sport in British East Africa. London, 1920. 

Craster (J. B. E.), Pemba ; The Spice Island of Zanzibar. London, 1913. 

Brumkey’s (T. S. A.), Year Book for British East Africa. Bombay. 

Emin Pasha, his Life and Work, compiled from his Journals hy G. Sohwartzer. 2 vols. 
London , 1898. 

Gregory (J. W.), The Great Rift Valley. London, 1896.— The Rift Valleys and Geology 
of East Africa. London, 1921. 

BoUis (Sir Claud), The Masai ; Their Language and Folklore. Oxford, 1905.— The 
Nandi : Their Language and Folklore. Oxford, 1909. 

Ingrams (W. H.), Zanzibar. An Account of its People, Industries and History. 
London, 1924. — Chronology and Genealogies of Zanzibar Riders. Zanzibar, 1926. 

Jacfc(B. M.), On the Congo Frontier : Exploration and Sport. London, 1914, 

/osZson (P. 8.), Eastern Africa To-day. London, 1928. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899.— The Uganda 
Protectorate, 2 vols. London, 1902. 

Eeifie (J, Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1896. 

Kenya Annual and Directory, including Uganda section. Nairobi. 

Kenya Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

(B.), Quer dureh Uganda. Berlin, 191.3. 

Seys (N.), Kenya. London, 1924 

LiwasfSirCharles), The Partition and Colonization of Africa. London, 1922. 
i;Mr7a7-cf (Sir P.), The dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa. London, 1923. 
iVbrde)! (H.), White and Black in East Africa. London, 1924. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. London, 1914. 

Pearce (Major Francis B., C.M.G.), Zanzibar : Past and Present. London, 1920. 
Purvis (J. B' ■O— I!'-"* A-IV4«_ J TT J. 1 . at' x r:,,-*.. 
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Jiosx (W. H.), Kenya from Witliin. London, 1927. 

M.), Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols. London, 1878. 

Stigand (C. H.), The Land of Zinj. Being an Account of British East Africa. 
London, 1913. 

Traveis of Burton. Speke, Grant, Baker and Junker. 

Uganda Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

Wayland (E. J.), Petroleum in Uganda. London, 1925. 


MAURITIUS. 

Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese early in the 16th century, 
but the Dutch were the first settlers. In 1710 they abandoned the island 
and it was occupied by the French under the name of Isle de France. The 
British occupied the island in 1810, and it was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. 

Constitution and Government.— Under Letters Patent of 1885, 
1901, 1904, and 1913, partially representative institutions have been estab- 
lished. The government of the Colony, with its dependencies, Rodrigues, 
Diego Garcia, &c., is vested in. a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the officer in command of His Majesty’s troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Procureur-General, the Receiver-General, and .such other 
persons holding office in the service of the Government of the Colony as the 
Governor, through instructions from the Secretary of State, naay from time 
to time appoint. There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the 
Governor and twenty-seven members, ten being elected under a moderate 
franchise, eight ex-officio, and nine nominated by the Governor. The 
official councillors comprise the four Executive members, the Collector of ■ 
Customs, the Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and 
Surveys, and the Director of the Medical and Health Department. 

Q-overmr of Mauritius , — Sir Herbert James K.O.M.G., C.B. 

Area, Population, &c. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1921, the 
population of the island, including Dependencies (8,394) and Military (206), 
was 385,074, consisting of general population, 112,370, Indian population, 
266,884, Chinese population, 6,820. The estimated population of Mauritius 
at end of 1927 was 401,693. 

Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1927, 36 ‘7, Indian birth-rate, 33 ‘6 
per thousand ; death-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1927, 23 ’6, Indian 
death-rate, 25*8 per thou.sand. Population of Port Louis, the capital, 
with its suburbs, 64,114 (1927). 

In 1921 there were 117,491 Roman Catholics, 3,371 Protestants (Church 
of England and Church of Scotland). State aid is granted to the Churches, 
amounting in 1927-28 to Rs. 196,107 ;■ the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

Education, &c. 

Primary education is free but not compulsory. At the end of 1927 
there were 67 Government, 94 aided and 3 technical schools. Average 
attendance at Government schools, 1927, 9,861 (13,619 on roll); at State- 
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aided schools, 13,370 (18,917 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were 
in Roman Catholic schools). For secondary education there is a Royal 
College (with many scholarships and exhibitions) with (1927) 349 pupils. 
There were also in 1927 ten aided secondary schools for boys and girls. 
The total Government actual expenditure in 1926-27 on education was 
Rs. 1,614,156 ; the estimated expenditure for 1927-28 was Rs. 1,432,348. 

The total number of convictions at the inferior courts in 1927 was 16,642, 
and at the Supreme Court 23. 

Finance. 


Years ended 
June 30 1 

1 1022-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Eevenue 

Bxpenditnro. 

1 Ks. 

I 23,547,734 

1 22,031,176 

Rs. 

10,897,483 

16,588,702 

Rs. 

19,672,843 
17,355,868 1 

Rs. 

15,894,763 

16,117,988 

Rs, 

14,682,807 

16,461,082 


Principal sources of revenue 1926-27 ; — Custom.®, Rs. 6,808,397 ; 
licences, excise, &c., Rs. 4,144,485} Interest, Rs. 1,729,203. 

The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1926, was Government De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, 1,765,7247., mainly for public works. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1927), 63,4207. 

Defence. 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is estimated at Rs, 858,086 (1928-29). 

Commerce. 

(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = 17.) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Iiiiport.s 

Exports 

1922 

& 

5,158,658 

1 ^ 
6,825,840 

1926 

& 

4,128,821 

& 

2,977,630 

1923 

5,122,371 

4,656,129 

3,485,502 

1926 

.3,873,076 

2,682,749 

1924 

6,094,376 

1927 ■■ 

8,679,042 

8,774,203 


Staple exports, sugar, 3,585,9957. in 1927 ; copra and poonac, 22,2867. ; 
aloe fibre, 44,3957. ; coconut oil, 2,3067. The trade was chiefly with India 
and Burma, and the United Kingdom. The sugar crop in 1927-28 is esti- 
mated at 230,000 metric tons, against an actual crop of 217,985 in 1927. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1927, 3,741,9417,, including irnrefined sugar, 3,666,8637. ; hemp, 
19,3197. British exports to Mauritius, 1927, 832,4207., including cotton 
goods, 174,1947. ; machinery, 46,1697. ; iron and steel, and manufactures, 
124,7957. ; ammonium sulphate, 45,7767. ; soap, 56,6247. ; woollen pi(?ee 
goods, 18,6007.; tobacco, 81,2217. Iraimrts into United Kingdom, 1928, 
3,312,0177.; 1927, 3,741,9417.; exports to Mauritius, 1928, 656,6657.; 1927, 
832,4187. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1928, consisted of 18 sailing vessels 
of 3,848 tons, and 2 steamers of 2,060 tons ; total, 20 vessels of 6,908 tons. 
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; Vessels entered in 1927, 224 of 622,936 tons (129 British, of 316,371 tons) ; i 

i vessels cleared 226 of 625,524 tons (130 British of 314,372 tons). 

If There are railway lines of 144 miles, of which 24 miles are narrow gauge, 

j; The Railway Department is rim on a commercial basis. Its receipts are 

excluded from the general revenue of the Colony. Gross earnings, 1927, 

Rs. 3,338,335, Working expenditure, Rs. 4,210,051, 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1927) 400 and 116 miles of 
line respectively ; there is cable communication ivith Zanzibar, Australia, 

Reunion, Madagascar, and Durban. In 1927 the Post Office dealt with 
1,618,329 letters, 144,942 postcards, 2,109,850 newsnapers, 26,181 parcels, 
and 211,242 telegrams. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On June 30, 1927, the Government Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Rs. 5,134,565, belonging to 36,510 depositors. 

The currency consists of Mauritius bronze pieces (1, 2, and 6 cents) ; 
silver pieces (10 and 20 cents); Indian rupees and its silver subdivisions; 
nickel pieces (Indian 4 annas); Government notes (Rs. 60, 10, 5, and 1) ; 
and Indian currency notes (Rs. 50, 10, and 5). All accounts are kept in 
Indian rupees. Average note circulation in 1926-27, Rs. 14,186,000. The 
metric system is in force. 

Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate) is about 350 miles east of Mauritius, 

18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 42 square miles. Population (census 
1921, 6,684) on 81.st Dec., 1926, 7,269. Estimated revenue (1928-29), 

6,5081., and estimated expenditure, 10,290Z. ; imports (1927), Rs. 454,098 ; 

; exports, Rs. 347,093. There are two Government and two Aided schools. 

( The Lesser Dependencies are Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Banhos, 

' Solomon Islands, Agalega, St, Brandon Group, Trois Prferes. The nearest 

island is 230 miles from Mauritius, and the most remote about 1,200 miles. 

Total population of the lesser dependencies, census 1921, 1,810 (1,038 males, 

772 females). ^ 5 

Diego Garcia (the most important of the Oil Islands Group), in 7“ 20' S. i 

lat., 72*’ 26' E, long,, is 12^ miles long, miles wide, with 445 inhabitants ' 

(census 1921), a large proportion negro labourers from Mauritius. 302,480 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1927 from the Lesser Dependencies. 

Other exports are coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Mauritius. 


Colonial Office List, Annual. London. 

Bejiorts on Mauritius, and on Bodrignes, in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 
Statistical Abstractfortheseveralcolonial and other possessions of the United Kingdom. 
Animal. London, 

Mauritius Blue Book, Annual. 

Mauritius Boyal Commission 1909. London. 

Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Handbook. Mauritius. 

The Mauritius Civil List. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. London, 1914. 

Balfour (A.), Eeport on Medical and Sanitary Matters in Mauritius. London, 1922. 
BcrtucJd (A. J.), The Island of Rodrigue.s. London, 1923. 

1)0 Burah-Edward.es (S, B.), The History of Mauritius. London, 1922. 

Hart (W, 15.), LTle Maurice, Mauritius, 1921. 

MacGregor (M. E.), Boport on the Anopheliuse of-Mauntius. London, 1924. 

Macmillan (A.), Mauritius Illustrated. London, 1914. 

The Island of Mauritius. 

Walter (A.), The Sugar Industry of MauritiuSi London, 1909. 
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Th.6 Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con- 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambezi, It is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Commander-iu- Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of nominated 
members, the Governor having the right of veto (Order in Council of 
September 4, 1907). The Laws consist of local Ordinances duly enacted, 
with such British Acts as are of general appliisation. 

Land area, 37,890 square miles, divided into four Provinces, _ each in 
charge of a Provincial Commissioner, and twenty districts, each administered 
by a Resident and his assistant. Population on Dec. 14, 1927, 1, 829 Europeans 
(mostly in the Shire Highlands), 982 Asiatics, and 1,304,123 natives. 
The chief settlements are Blantyre and Limbe in the Shire Highlands, with 
about 600 European inhabitants ; others are Zomba(the seat of Government), 
Port Herald, and Mlanje ; on Lake Nyasa are Port Johnston, Kota-Kota, 
Bandawe, Chinteehi, Nkata, Likoma, and Karonga. Good motor roads are 
being made in all directions, and life and property are safe. Education is 
controlled by the Education Department, but there are no Government 
schools ; native education is undertaken by various missionary societies. 
Fourteen Christian missions are at work ; in 1927 there were 2,788 schools, 
with 164 European teachers, 166,022 pupils and 112,888 in average attend- 
ance. A grant of 4,000Z. was made to the missionary societies in 1927 and 
is distributed in accordance with the conditions laid down in the Education 
Ordinance, 1927. 

Justice is administered in the High Court, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and also as a Court of Admiralty. Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and assistant magistrates in the various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the High Court are heard in H.B.M’s. Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa, sitting at Mombasa. 

In the Shir4 Highlands coffee is cultivated ; in 1926, 66,931 lbs., and in 
1927, 85,984 lbs. wereexported. Tobacco exported : in 1927, 16,466,032 lbs.; 
and in 1926, 9,142,437 lbs. The area under tobacco in 1927 was 26,002 acres. 
The area under cotton cultivation in 1927 was 2,646 acres. In 1927, 
1,859,293 lbs,, and in 1926, 3,086,022 lbs. were exported. Tea-growing is 
tried on estates aggregating about 7,070 acres; in 1927, 1,170,107 lbs., and 
in 1926, 1,182,405 lbs. were exported. Cattle in the Protectorate (1927), 
goats, 198,508 ; horned cattle, 138,434 ; sheep, 100,236; pigs, 65,833 ; asses 
and mules (mostly belonging to the natives), 294 ; horses, 9. 

The trade ports are Port Herald (Lower Shir4), Kota-Kota, Fort Manning, 
Karonga, and Fort Johnston (Lake Nyasa). 


_1 

192a-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

j 1925-26 

1 1920-27 

j 1927 » 

Imports 2 . I 
Exports 2 . 
Revenue 
Expenditure 

. 

1 522,119 

442,164 
247,347 1 

312,302 j 

■ £ 

462,384 

425,181 

281,044 

282,800 

A 

648,156 

583,665 

298,056 

295,481 

A i 

591,064 
564,926 
322,160 
301,984 

. A ' j 

791,064 1 
671,086 
348,820 
818,899 

A. 

938,461 

960,869 

346,341 

206,619 


1 Year.s ending March SI. 2 Excluding specie and goods in transit. 

* April to December. 

Direct imports from Great Britain, 1927, 43'7C per cent, of total; 
direct exports thereto, 1927, 97 T9 per cent, of total. 
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The imports (1927) consisted chiefly of manufactured articles, 790,291^. ; 
provisions, 88,9047.; raw materials, 16,1577. The principal exports (1927) 
were tobacco, 780,9647. ; cotton, 45,8347. ; tea, 56,6407. 

The revenue in 1927 was derived chiefly from Customs, 84,8747.; Road 
and River Dues, 86,0467. ; Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue, 171,5887.; 
Rees of Court, 13,8307. ; Posts, Telegraphs, 14,8197. ; Rents, 13,2037. ; 
Miscellaneous, 8,5047. 

Public debt, March 31, 1927, 775,0627. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. Police 
force, December 31, 1927, 16 European officers and 469 African ranks. There 
is a Marine Transport Department on Lake Nyasa, consisting of three 
vessels. For ordinary traffic thei’e are small steamers, besides small sailing 
vessels. 

There are 31 post offices through which, in 1927, about 2,411,622 postal 
packets passed. The postal savings bank had 625 depositors at end of 
1927 ; deposits, 4,3687. A railway, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, from Chindio 
on the Zambezi in Portuguese East Africa to Blantyre has been constructed 
(174 miles). A railway from Murrafa on the southern bank of the Zambezi 
to the Port of Beira (176 miles) in Portaguese East Africa was opened for 
traffic in April, 1922, thus establishing direct railway communication 
between Blantyre and Beira. The question of a bridge across the Zambezi to 
connect these two railways is under consideration (1928), as is also a 
proposal to extend the railway system northw'ards to Lake Nyasa, 
During 1928 the new road from Salisbiny to Blantyre via Tete in 
Portiiguese East Africa was open for light cars. There is a telegraph 
line through the Protectorate connecting southwards with Cape Town 
and northwards with Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. Telegraphs are 
controlled by the Government. At Zomba there is a water-power electric 
light installation which provides for the whole settlement. 

At Blantyre, Zomba, and other centi'es there are branches of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa and at Blantyre there is a branch of the 
National Bank of South Africa, The currency consists of British coin, 
gold, silver, and bronze. There is no note circulation. 

Governor and Commander-in-GMef. — Sir 0. C, Bowring, K.C.M.G. 
K.B.E. 

Chief Secretary. — ^Lt.-0ol. W. B. BamdsonSoiiston, C.M.6. 
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ST. HELEITA. 

Governor.— G. 'B., Harper, O.B.'E, 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 miles from the west coast of 
Africa. Area, 47 square miles. Population, 1921 Census, 3,747 ; estimated 
civil population, December 31, 1927, 3,754. Births (living), 1927, 99 ; 
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deaths, 63; marriages, 36. Civil emigrants (1927), 58 ; immigrants, 49. 
Jour Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 1 Roman Catholic chapels. Education, 8 
elementary schools {of which 3 are Government schools), with 680 pupils 
in 1927. Police force, 6j cases dealt with by the Supreme Court, 1; by 
police -magistrate, 96 in 1927. A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery 
is stationed on the island. The port of the island is called Jamestown. 

The following table gives statistics for St. Helena : — 


~ \ 

1923 '] 

1924 

1925 

1926 

I 1927 

Revenue i . 
Expenditure 

£, 

11,509 

13,960 

£ 

12,699 

14,182 

£ 

21,731 

19,567 

£ ' 

23,944 1 

23,154 

£ 

' 20,486 

1 163,740 

Exports 

Imports 3 . 

26,366 

47,948 

36,160 

01,421 

47,476 

57,805 

39,977 

56,040 

34,274 

49,678 


1 Including Imperial grants {nil in 1923, 4,0001. in 1924, 7,00W. in 1925, 2,500i;. in 1926, 
and 2.6001. in 1927). 

2 Including specie. 3 Including specie, but excluding Government stores. 


The revenue from customs in 1927 was 5, OllL 

Public debt, nil, but the Colony’s assets at December 31, 1927, exceeded 
the liabilities by 8,701L 

The principal export is fibre and tow, 1,103 tons in 1927. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1927, 16,201L, belonging to 246 
depositors. 

Emit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars flourish in St. Helena. 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
{pTiormium) industry is now established, a Government mill having com- 
menced operations in 1908. There are six private mills. The area of land 
under flax was estimated at 2,000 acres in 1927. A lace-making industry 
has been started. The number of vessels that called at the Island in 1927 
was 89 (38 British). Total tonnage entered and cleared (1927) was 148,181. 

The Post Office in 1927 received 301 bags of mail, 2,125 parcels and 1,630 
registered articles, and despatched 116 bags of mail, 307 parcels and 8,135 
registered articles. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable connects St. Helena with Cape 
Town and with St. Vincent. There are telephone lines, with 40 miles of wire. 

St. Helena is an Admiralty coaling station. About two of the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron visit St. Helena every year. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 aquai’e miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. Down to November 
1922 it was under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, hut it was then transferred to the administration of 
the Colonial Office and annexed to the colony of St. Helena. There are 
10 acres under cultivation providing vegetables and fruit. 

The island is the resort of the sea turtle, which come in thousands 
to lay their eggs in the sand annually between January and May. 
Rabbits, wild goats, and partridges are more or less numerous on the island, 
which is, besides, the breecUmg ground of the sooty tern or ‘ ' wideawake, ” 
these birds coming in vast numbers to lay their eggs about every eighth 
m.onth. Phosphates and guano are collected. The island is included in the 
Postal Union. 

Resident MagUtntie.---tv&dien(^ Wood: 
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Tristan da CunLa, a small group of islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37° 6' S, lat. 12° 1' W. long. Besides 
Tristan da Cunhaand Gough’s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
Tristan consists of an extinct yolcano rising to a height of 8,000 feet, with a 
circumference at its base of 21 miles. The habitable area is a small plateau 
on the north-west side of about 12 square miles, 100 feet above sea-level. 
Here the struggle for life is great: it is now impossible to grow corn owing 
to the depredation of rats, which came from a wreck in 1882 ; and fuel is 
scarce owing to deforestation. The staple food appears to be the potato. 
There are apple and peach trees ; bullocks, sheep and geese are reared, and 
fish are plentiful. Besides being inhospitable, the island is extremely lonely. 
Until the middle of the last century the neighbouring waters were frequented 
b}' numerous American whalers, but these have now disappeared, as hat'e 
also the clippers which called occasionally. Since 1900 the annual visits 
of a warship have been discontinued. Despite these disadvantages, the 
community is a growing one. In 1880 it numbered 109, declining to 52 in 
1893, since when it has increased to the present figure of 130. The 
characteristics of the people are longevity, good health, and a certain 
shyness of disposition. It had been argued that inter-marriage must have a 
bad effect upon their qualities, but Surgeon Commander Rickard, of the 
DuUin, who visited the island in 1923, reported that this was not the case. 
The original inhabitants were shipwrecked sailors and soldiers who remained 
behind when the garrison from St. Helena was wfithdi-awn in 1817. Many 
attempts have been made to induce the inhabitants to leave. The lack of 
educational facilities for their children w'as the sole argument which carried 
weight in the eyes of the inhabitants. A proposal to establish a settlement 
in South Africa for the siu’plus population has been revived in order to 
prevent the recurrence of times of scarcity. There is no form of government. 
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SEYCHELIES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies eomsist of 101 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 square miles. The princijial island is Mahe 
(55 square miles), smaller islands of the group being Praslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curieusej and Fdlieite. Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St. Fran9ois, St. Pierre, the Cosmoledo 
Group, Astove Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, Farqnhar Islands, and Flat Island. 

The islands were first colonised by the French in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the object being to establish plantations of spices to 
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compete with the lucrative Dutch monopoly. They wei’e captured by the 
English in 1794 and incorporated as a dependency of Mauritius in 1810. 
In 1888 the office of Administrator was created, an Executive Council of 2 
ex-officio members and 1 nominated member was appointed, with a Legislative 
Council of 3 official and 3 unofficial members, the Administrator being 
president of both Councils and having an original and casting vote in the 
94 i| Legislative Council. In 1897 the Administrator was given full powers as 

Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to the rank of Governor. 

Governor and Conmiander-in-Chief . — de Symons M. G. Honey, C.M.G, 
(January, 1928). 

The population at December 31, 1927, was estimated to be 26,835 ; census 
of April 24, 1921, 24,523 (11,974 males and 12, 549 females). The death-rate 
for 1927 was 15‘87 ; the birth-rate 28’28. The number of births in 1927 
was 759 ; deaths, 426 ; marriages, 208. The capital is Victoria, which has 
a good harbour. Education is not compulsory. There were in 1927, 
26 grant-in-aid schools and 2 other primary schools. In addition, there 
is a Catholic secondary school for boys, and one for girls. Total number of 
children attending school in 1927 was 2,771 ; average attendance, 73 per cent. 
In 1927, 144 cases were brought before the Supreme Court (Criminal Side). 
The police force numbered 86 of all ranks (1927). 

Revenue, expenditure and debt for five years : — 


Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

1923 

45,699 

39,863 

1924 

57,211 

49,924 

1925 

51,384 

43,801 

1926 

44,170. 

47,680 

1927 

49,184 

44,216 


9,544 

5, !303-fRs. 40,000 
4,553-t-Rs. 35,000 
3,091+R,8. 26,000 
2,806+Es. 15,000 


"wt Chief items of revenue, 1927 : customs, 22,622Z. ; Crown lands, 1,6837. ; 
licences, taxes, excise and internal revenue, 24,4887. 

Chief products, coconuts (over 23,000 acres under culti7ation) and 
cinnamon, patchouli and other essential oils ; on some islands mangrove- 
bark is collected and phosphate deposits are worked. Live-stock at end of 
1927 : Cattle, 760 ; goats, 100 ; sheep, 60 ; horses, 150 ; asses, 100. Fishing 
is actively pursued, chiefly for local supply, hut will probably be extended. 

Imports, 1927 : Rs. 1,829,710; 1926: 114,1707. Exports, 1927 : 
Rs. 2,159,918 ; 1926: 158,067. Principal imports, 1927 : Rice, Rs. 452,534; 
cotton piece goods, Rs. 208,982; sugar, Rs. 111,552 ; wine and beer, 
Rs. 67,948; wheat flour, Rs. 67,357 ; coffee, Rs. 53,635 ; gunny bags, 
Rs. 27,660 ; tobocco and cigarettes, Rs. 24,660 ; whisky, Rs. 21,952; 
galvanmed iron sheets, Rs. 21,680; kerosene oil, Rs. 19,597 ; dholl and 
lentils, Rs. 18,861 ; sewing thread, Rs. 16,260. Chief exports, 1927 : Copra, 
4,612 tons; cinnamon oil, 69,007 litres ; Patchouli oil, 1,053 litres; guano, 
11,329 tons ; rubber, 8,783 kilos ; tortoise shell, 1,014 kilos ; vanilla, 3,245 
kilo.s ; tripangs, 7,176 kilos. Imports in 1927 from : United Kingdom, 
Rs. 510,391; India, Rs. 737,645 ; France, Rs. 147,953; Dutch Possessions, 
Rs. 121,635; French Possessions, Rs. 60,043; Japan, Rs. 64,299; Arabia, 
Rs. 47,616. Exports, 1927 to : United Kingdom, Rs. 476,964 ; South Africa, 
Rs. 597,587; Germany, Rs. 386,679; France, Rs. 244,781 ; U.S.A., 
Rs. 231,456 ; Mauritius, Rs, 87,237. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1927), 222,118 tons, mainly British, 
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exclusive of coasters trading between Mahe and tbe dependencies. The 
British India steamers call every four weeks from Bombay on their way to 
Mombasa, and every eight weeks on their way from Mombasa to Bombay, ? 

There is fairly regular communication between the islands. ^ 

There is a good road system in Mahd, and further road -making is in 
progress in Mah6 and in Praslin. In 1927 the post office despatched and 
received 152,500 letters and post cards, 127,500 newspapers, &c., and 4,018 
parcels. There is direct telegraphic communication with Mauritius, Zanzibar, j 

Aden, and Colombo, and a Government wireless telephone service has been i 

recently opened up between Victoria and the Praslin group of islands. i 

At the end of 1 927 the Savings Bank deposits amounted to 12, 824h to the >: 

credit of 605 depositors. 

Current money in the islands consists of rupees and notes. I 
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Sierra Leone. See West African Colonies, 
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SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 

The Somali Coast stretches from Lahadu, west of Zeyla, to Bandar 
Ziyada 49“ E. long. After 1884, when Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 
tory was administered by the Government of India, but was taken over by 
the Foreign Office on October 1, 1898, and was transferred to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1906. 

By an arrangement with Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1897, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as required by that country was determined, and about 
15,000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia. An agreement for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is about 68,000 square miles j population about 844,700— 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung up during the British occupation. 

No census of the population other than the Europeans and Indians has 
been taken, but a rough estimate of the main towns of the Protectorate is 
as follows : Berbera, between 15,000 and 80,000 ; Hargeisa, 20,000 ; 
Burao, 10,000 ; Zeilah, 5,000. Police, 628 officers and men on March 81, 
1927. Convictions in 1927 j 968, Revenue in 1926-27, 90,668Z,, reckoned 
at 15 rupees to 11 . ; 1927 (April-December) 88,879Z., rechoned at Is 6d. 
to rupee Z- ( customs in 1927, 69,716Z.) ; expenditure, 1926-27, 149, 125Z. ; 
1927 (April-December), 123,447Z. Free Grant-in-aid in respect of military 
expenditure, 1926-27, 43, 500Z. Imports, 1927, 427,616Z. ; exports, 1927, 
356,575Z. Bullion and specie are included. The imports are chiefly rice 
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(100,515 cwt.), dates (46,358 cwt.), sugar (49,302 cwt.), textiles (5,160,783 
yds,), and specie ; tlie exports, skins and hides, gum and resins, ghee, cattle 
and sheep, and specie. Tonnage entered in 1927, 51,682; cleared, 50,861. 
The rupee is the basis of the currency. Government of India notes are also 
in circulation. Transport is by camel and motor-car ; there are no porters. 
Besides ordinary telegraphs there are wireless telegraph stations at Berbera, 
Burao, Hargeisa, Zeyla, and Erigavo, and a station is under construction at 
Buramo. 

The Protectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 400, with a 
reserve of 150 men, and 500 Police. 

Governor and Oommiander-in-CMef . — His Excellency Sir H. B. Kitter- 
master, E.B.E., C.M.6. Appointed January 26, 1926. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


BASUTOLAND. 


an elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
on the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces ot the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain- 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos to rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been under the authority of the Crown since 1884, and 
is governed by a Eesident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority 
which is exercised by proclamation. The country is divided into seven 
districts, namely : Maseru, Leribe, Mohale's Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Quthing, 
and Qacha’s Nek. Each of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly 
presided over by hereditary chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 

According to the census of 1921 the population numbered 495,937 
natives, 1,603 Europeans, 172 Asiatics, and 1,069 coloured. European 
settlement is in general prohibited, and is more or less limited to the few 
engaged in trade, Government, and missionary work. Maseru, the capital 
and largest town, has a population of 1,890 natives and 399 Europeans, 
There were 531 native elementary schools with 44,252 pupils at the end 
of December, 1926 ; expenditure in connection with education amounted 
during the year ended March 31, 1927, to 41,412?. There are some Normal 
Industrial schools (aided). There is also a largo and well-fitted 
native industrial school at Maseru, There are 8 white schools 
)ils. 

i.uxxce force at Slst December, 1926, numbered: — 14 European 
olScers, I drill instructor, 4 European constables, 28 non-commissioned 
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The revenue arises mainly from the Post Office, native tax, licences, and 
income tax customs rebate from neighbouring territories. Under the 
Native Tax Law every adult male native pays IZ. 5s. per annum, and if he 
has moi'e than one wife by native custom he pays IZ. 5.s. per annum for his 
wives up to a maximum of 3Z. 15s. A levy of 3s. for educational purposes 
is paid by every adult native. An Income Tax has been enacted on the 
lines of that existing in the Union of South Africa, and the collections for 
the year 1927-28 amounted to 12,843^. 


- 

1922-23 

1 1923-24 

1 1924-25- 

! 1920-26 1 1920-27 

1927-28 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

£ 

. 212,538 

. 224,547 

£ 

252,300 

241,570 

£ 1 
260,577 
250,053 , 

i 28lf522 i 274f404 
! 267,880 i 272,627 

1 & 
292,378 

1 283,602 


Native tax yielded 187,455Z. in 1927-28, and customs, 92,201Z., educa- 
tion levy, etc., 13,o53Z. Balance of assets over liabilitiesj March 31, 1928, 
was 106,932^. 

The products are wool, wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. 

Basutoland is in the South African Customs Union. The total trade in 
recent years was : — 


Imports . 
Exports , 


942,279 

958,810 


850,978 

756,106 


665,014 

696,950 


842,893 

839,095 


The imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports (1927) of wool (508, 687Z.), wheat and 
wheat-meal (115,458^.), mohair (139,226?.), Kaffir corn (20,020?.), maize and 
maize-meal (17,668?.). 

There 'ai-e telegraph offices at the various magistracies in connection with 
the systems of the Cape Province and Orange Free State. 

A railway bnilt by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein-Natal line at Marseilles Station. 

The currency is exclusively British. 

Resident Commissioner . — John C. E, Siurrock, C.M.G. (April, 1926). 
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BECHRANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


The Beohuanaland Protectorate comprises the territory lying between 
the Molopo River on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending 
from the Transvaal Province and Matabeleland on the east to South-West 
Africa, That part of the territory of South-West Africa east of long. 21° E., 
known as Gaprivi Zipfel, is, by reason of its geographical position, now 
administered as if it were a portion of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Area about 276,000 aq!uare miles; population, according to the census of 
1921, 162,983, of whom 1,743 were Europeans. The most important tribes 
are the Bamangwato (35,000), under the Chief Tsbekedi (acting as regent 
during the minority of Seretse, the son of Sekgoma, who died in hTovember, 
1925) whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000), 40 miles west of the rail- 
way line at Palapye Road ; the Bakhatla (11,000), under Chief Isang Pilane 
(acting during minority of Kgafella, grandson of the late chief Linchwe) ; 
the Bakwena (13,000), under Sebele II. ; the Bangwaketse (18,000), under 
chief Bathoeii, the eldest son of the late chief Gaseitsiwe ; the Batawana, 
under Mathibe ; and the Bamalete (4,500), under Seboko Mokgosi, who 
assumed the Chieftainship on July 9, 1917. In 1886, the territory was 
declared to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 it was included in the 
sphere of the British South Africa Company, but was never administered 
by the company ; in 1 890 a Resident Commissioner was appointed, and 
in 1896, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland 
to the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements were made for the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made in view of 
the extension of the railway northwards from Mafeking, Each of the 
chiefs rules his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, 
who is represented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Com- 
missioner. The headquarters of the Administration are in Mafeking, in the 
Cape Province, where there is a reserve for Imperial purposes, with ample 
buildings. An assistant Resident Commissioner was appointed in 1923, and 
stationed at Francistown. 

The Territory is divided for administrative purposes into 11 districts, 
each under a Resident Magistrate. There is a tax of Ih on each hut and 3s. 
(increased to 5s. in certain reserves for a Native Fund), for education, &c. 
Licences for the sale of spirits are granted only at certain railway stations. 
The police force consists of 31 European officers, warrant officers and 
sergeants, 61 mounted police, chiefly Basutos, and 215 dismounted con- 
stables. 

Education is provided (there were 10 European and 86 native schools, 
1927-28). The European schools were assisted financially by the Government 
to the extent of 1,790Z. The native schools, with the exception of the school 
at Serowe, which is supported by tho Chief, are now mainly financed by the 
Native Fund, the charge to which for 1927-28 was 4,253L The schools are 
supervised by the various missionary bodies operating in the Reserves (chiefly 
the London Missionary Society, Church of England, and Dutch Reformed 
Church). 

Cattle-rearing, and agriculture to a limited extent (production of maize 
and Kaffir corn), are the chief industries, but the country is more a pastoral 
than an agricultural one, crops depending entirely upon the rainfall. Cattle 
numbered on May 3, 1921, 496,000 head, sheep and goats, 380,000. During 
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Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1921-22 

84,982 

89,598 

1924-25 

99,581 

87,373 

1922-23 

91,995 

82,436 

1925-26 

107,344 

104,173 

1923-24 

99,996 

81,574 

1926-27 

131,568 

108,222 


Chief items of revenue, 1927-28 : income tax and poll tax, 46,7492. ; ! 

customs, 29,9102.; hut-tax, 38,5752.; licences, 6,1442.; posts, 18,2812.; I 

Chief items of expenditure, 1927-28: Resident Commissioner, 9,5252.; ! 

district administration, 12,4342. ; posts, 4,9612. ; police, 30,0092. ; ad- 
ministration of justice, 5,5442.; public works (extraordinary and recurrent), j 

12,6462. ; medical, 8,5972. ; veterinary, 15,7682. There has been no Imperial i 

grant-in-aid since 1911-12, when the grant amounted to 10,0002. i, 

There is no public debt. Excess of assets over liabilities on April 1, < 

1928, 102,3442, t 

When the Union of South Africa was established, an agreement was made | 

with the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles im- j 

ported into the Protectorate is collected by the Union Customs Departmpt ! 

and paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion j 

of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- | 

tectorate. Under this an-angcment full figures relating to imports and exports | 

of the Protectorate are not available. The export of dairy products was in i 

1926- 27, 33,6052. ; 1927-28, 36,6502. j 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the j 

Protectorate. Similarly the railway extending northwards from the Cape of | 

Good Hope traverses the Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited, In the Protectorate are 22 post offices ; receipts, in 

1927- 28, 18,2812. ; expenditure, 4,9612. In 1927-28, 1,7722. was deposited in 
the Savings Bank and 2,0372, withdrawn. 

The currency is British. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 

Besidmt Gommissioner. — Lieut. -Col. R. M. Daniel, O.B.E. | 

Government Secretary. — C. L. O’B. Dutton. | 

Eeferences. j 

Annual Report on the Protectorate. Iiondon. ! 

Reports by and Instructions to Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.M.G., a i 

Special Commissioner to Bechuanaland, 1884-86. Correspondence and Further Cone- j 

spondence respecting Bechuanaland, 1887-98. London. 

Brown (J. T.), Among the Bantu Nomads. London, 1926, 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

JPmsarffe (Fr.), Die Kalahari. Berlin, 1904. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Rhodesia includes the whole of the region extending from the Transvaal 
Province northwards to the borders of the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika 
Territory, bounded on the east by Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, and 
the Tanganyika Territory, and on the west by the Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
West Africa, and Bechuanaland. The region south of the Zambezi (Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland) is called Southern Rhodesia ; that north of the 
Zambezi is known as Northern Rhodesia. 

Prior to October, 1923, Southern Rhodesia, like Northern Rhodesia, 
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was under the administration of the British South Africa Company. In 
October, 1922, Southern Rhodesia voted in favour of responsible government. 
On September 12, 1923, the country was formally annexed to His Majesty’s 
Dominions, and on October 1, 1923, the new form of government was estab- 
lished under a Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, and a Legislature. 
The latter consists at first of a single elected Legislative Assembly, but 
that body may pass a law constituting a Legislative Council in addition. 
There must be a session at least once a ye.ar, and the duration of the Legis- 
lature As five years, unless sooner dissolved- The Legislature may amend, by 
a two-thirds vote of the total membership, the Letters Patent setting up the 
Constitution, with certain exceptions (relating to reservation of hills by the 
, Governor, native administration, Crown Land Agent, and Governor’s salary). 

I The Grown reserves the right to disallow laws. The powers of the Legislative 

, Council respecting appropriation and Taxation Bills are limited. In July 

1928 the franchise was extended to all_ British subjects over 21 years of age 
, I and to married women, subject to certain qualifications. 

1 '^ A native Ooimcil may be established in any native reserve, representative 

of the local chiefs and native residents, to advise the Governor and manage 
siich local affairs as may be entrusted to it. 

Governor and Oovvniander-in-Ohief.—Bvc Cecil H. IRodwell, K.C.M.G., 
'I Appointed August, 1928. (Salar3'-, 4, OOOZ. ; allowances, 2, 000^.). 

( The Cabinet is as follows (Aug. 1928) — 

Premier and Secretary for Native Affairs,- — Mr. H. U. Moffat. 

Mines, Works, and Industries. — Mr. J. W. Downie. 

Agriculture and La'iuls.—Ux, R. A. Fletcher. 

Attorney General. — Major R. J. Ifw&ow, M.O., K.O. ^ 

H Colonial Secretary. — Mr. W. M. Aepgafe, O.M.G. 

Treasurer. — Mr. P. D. L. Fynn, C.M.6. 

' ■ I High Commissioner in Londmi. — Sir Francis Newtou, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


Area and Population.— The area is 149,000 square miles. The growth 
of the population is given in the following table : — 


Year 

Europeans 

Asiatic 

Native 

Total 

Popula- 

tion 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Cemus of— 

May 1904 

May 1911 

May 1921 . 

May 1926 . 

No. 

8,979 

15,580 

18,987 

21,808 

No. 

3,614 

8,026 

14,633 

17.366 

No. 

12,623 

23,006 

33,620 

39,174 

No. 
1,944 
2,912 ! 

8,248 
8,612 

No. 

591.197 
744,569 1 
862,819 
983,899 

No. 

605,704 

771,077 

899,187 

976,685 

Estimated mean popu-\ 
lation, June 30, 1927 J 

23,172 

18,452 

41,624 

8,706 

950,638 

095,968 


The chief towns are Salisbury (the capital, population, 20,137, including 
7,324 Europeans), Bulawayo (18,674, including 8,251 Europeans), Umtali, 
Gwelo, Gatooma, Que Qiie, Shamwa, Wankie and Victoria. 

The number of births (European) was 1,013 in 1927, 939 in 1926 ; 
deaths, 388 in 1927, 348 in 1926. 

_ Education. — At the end of 1927 the schools for- Europeans numbered 78 
primary and 11 secondary, the latter including one school — the Matopos 
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Scliool--of a new type specially designed to prepare boys for life on tlie land. il 

There is a primary teachers’ training centre with 27 teachers in training !' 

in 1927. There were also 104 aided farm schools, taught by private tutors or i 

governesses, with an aggregate enrolment of 520 pupils. Including these, the 
total enrolment of European children at the end of the year 1927 was 7,488. 

There were also six schools for coloured children, including Eurafriean and 
Asiatic, with a total enrolment of 469 pupils ; and 1,634 schools for native 
pupils, with a total enrolment of 99,535 pupils. The total expenditure on il 

public education in the Colony in the calendar year 1927 amounted to 
283, 607^., against which receipts from boarding and tuition fees were 
87,007Z. : i| 

Justice. — There is a High Court with criminal and civil jurisdiction. ; 

i Single Judges are stationed at Salisbury and Bulawayo and sittings are held 

at five of the other principal towns twice a year. There are nine principal l i 

Com’ts of Magistrate, also courts presided over by detached Assistant p 

Magistrates and several periodical courts. Natives are subject mainly to the 
same laws as Europeans, though there are special restrictions relating to i-, 

ai’ms, ammunition and liquor, and there are laws particularly applicable to ' • 

natives, such as those dealing with niaiTiage, taxation and registration and 1 ^ 

passes. Native Commissioners have jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters 
in which natives only are concerned, but generally exercise jurisdiction in ‘ , 

their capacity as Assistant Magistrates. ! | 

Finance. — The total revenue for the year ended March 31, 1928,^ was jj 

2,165,000/’. (2,009,600?. in 1926-27), of which the receijAs from stamps and j/ 

licences were 121,500?. (110,100?. in 1926-27); Native tax, 317,400?. |i 

(310,900?. in 1926-27); income tax, 377,500?. (341,800?. in 1926-27) ; li 

and customs and excise duties, 686,200?. (569,700?. in 1926-27), and lands 
I department, 135,800?. (172,500?. in 1926-27). Total expenditure, 1927-28,^ i 

was 2,761,200?. (2,633,100i in 1926-27), iuclnding 376,300?. for education, | | 

293,600?. for police and defence, 303,000?. for public works and roads, and 
273,400?. for debt services. i 

The net amount of the Public Debt outstanding was, at March. 31, 1928, 
4,095,000?. (4,119,000?. in 1927). jl 

Production and Industries. — The British. South Africa Company has ;■ 

relinquished all rights and interests in the land in Southern Rhodesia, i 

except in the estates which, it was already developing and working on 10th ' 

j July, 1923, The Crown has recognized the Company as the owner of the ; 

I mineral rights throughout both Southern and Northern Rhodesia. Land 

has been .set apart for tribal settlements (‘native reserves’). The country ; 

is weH adapted for agriculture and European settlers. Livestock (1927): ' 

cattle, 2,325,400 (2,188,700 in 1926) ; sheep, 351,600 (331,700 in 1926), and 
I pigs, 55,700 (56,300 in 1926). Acreage under crops (1927) : maize, 267,400 

j (239,700 in 1926) ; tobacco, 30,200 (13,900 in 1926) ; ground-nuts, 7,800 | 

! (6,200 in 1926 ; legumes and fodders, 21,300 (20,000. in 1926). Large fruit ; 

; orchards have been planted, and nearly all fruit trees thrive, the cultivation j : 

: of oranges and lemons constituting a rapidly expanding industry. Exports j ' 

’ of citrus fruit have increased from 63,000 boxes lu 1923-24 to 130, 000 boxes f, 

in 1926-27, The sale of dairy produce is a profitable industry,' Animal 
products sold in 1927 include, 343,000 doz. eggs, 826,000 gaUons milk, 

99,000 lbs. cheese, and 1,711,000 lbs. butter. 

A Land and Agricultural Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of 
*■ Provisional figures. 
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repayment, for the purpose of improving and developing their agricultural 
headings The amount of applications tor advances granted was 2i 2, 986?. 
in 1927 and 329,596Z. in 1926. Numerous companies have been formed 
with the purpose of developing land and minerals. 

yup countrv contains gold and other minerals. The total 

JgTld fro^isao to December 31, 1927, is valued at 86.611,536Z. 
Th?gold ou1;put in 192f5 was valued at 2,508,627?., and in 1927 at 2,458 862? 
The output in 1927 of other minerals was: silver, lp.200 oz.,_ valued at 
11 700?^* coal, 1,001,700 tons raised, sales, &c,, 419,700?. ; chrome ore, 
218 000 toL, 490 700 . ; asbestos, 33,200 tons, 79^200? ; mica, 205 tons 
S 900?. ; othei minerals to the value of 10,300?. The total mineral output 
fni- 1 Q27 was valued at 4,238,300?. „ . ■ i j. • 

In addition to the foregoing a number of minor industries are now 
estaWished in the Colony. These include brick and tile works (10), 
dSrette and tobacco factories (6), cold storage and ice making installa- 
tions (8) iron and brass founders (13), mineral water manufactories (12), 
and electric light and power undertakings (14). 

Commerce.-The total value of imports (including bpllion and coin) into 
a +wTpiindesia in 1927 was 7,574,000?., the chief being : food and drink, 
rT-^eKtile croods, wearing apparel, boots, etc., 1,596,702?. ; machinery, 
fiollt meta^ LnulctSes, including motor cars, 2 168,698?. | 
railway and tramway materials and locomotives, 566,000?. The value of 
the evLrts including gold, was 7,444,000?. (including re-exports, 195,000? ), 
tlie cMef beiu" ■ raw gold, 2,426,000?.; asbestos, 537,000?. ; maize, 821,000?. ; 
Srome 204,000?.; tobacco, 1 273,000? Total 

iw-s from the United Kingdom in 1927 amounted to 3,608,000 . 

060 000? in 1926) ; from the Union of S. Africa, 1,402,000?. (1,^0,000?. 
in I&I- from the United States, 1,031,000?. (808,000 in 1926). Domestic 
exports^o Z United Kingdom In 1927, 2,697,000?. (2,690,000?. in 1926) ; 
Sn of S. Africa, 2,197,000?. (1,370,000?. in 1926). 

Communications—The British South Africa Company has a controlliug 
intereS in the Rhodesian railway system, the total mileage of which (including 
Ihe Beira Railway) at the end of 1927 was 2,462. The system begins at 
Vryburg in the Cape Colony, and extends through the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Southern and Northern Rhodesia to the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese East Africa. In conjunction with the railways of the Union of 
South Africa it provides through eommunicatira from Cape Town to the 
Congo border (2,149 miles), and (by a line from Bulawayo via Salisbury) to 
the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean (2,036 miles). There are also several 
branch lines in Southern Rhodesia. At a conference in Loudon in 1^6, 
attended by the representatives of the Company and of the Governments ot 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate a 
a scheme was drawn up for the public control of traffic rates, which has 
resulted in a deduction of the railway rates aggregating 1,128,000? A 
system of road motor services has been organised, having in May 1928 a 
total mileage of 1,126 miles. _ ry-u a - mo + «■ 

On December 31, 1927, there were m Southern Rhodesia 192 post offices, 
35 of which are money order and savings hank offices. During the year 
1927, 10,059,844 letters and post-cards were despatched ; 4,988,354 news- 
papers, hooks, and parcels, and 184,416 registered articles. The postal 
revenue for the year 1927 was 192,000?.. and the expenditure, 157,000?. 
There is an extensive telephone system in operation. An automatic 
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fceleplione exchange has recently been brought into operation in Salisbury, 
and an additional one has been ordered for Umtali. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was establislied, and 
on December 31, 1927, the deposits amounted to 207,000Z. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 3911, the two provinces of North- 
Eastern and North-western Rhodesia were amalgamated under the title of 
Northern Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking effect as from August 17, 1911. 
The limits of the territory, as defined by the Order in Council, are ‘ the 
parts of Africa bounded by Southern Rhodesia, German South-west Africa 
(now South-west Africa), Portuguese West Africa, the Congo Free^ State 
(now the Belgian Congo), German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa.’ 

An Administrator was appointed by the British South Africa Company 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and had, for consultative 
purposes, an Advisory Council of five members, chosen by the white settlers. 

By an Order in Council dated February 20, 1924, the office of Governor 
was created, an Executive Council constituted and provision made for the 
institution of a Legislative Council. This latter Council is composed of five 
ex-q^cio memhers, who also constitute the Executive Council, four nominated 
official members and five elected unofficial members. On April 1, 1924, the 
British South Africa Company was relieved of the administration of the 
Territory by the Crown, from which date the Order in Council of February 
20, 1924, took effect. 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of 287,960 sq^uare miles, and consists 
for the most part of high plateau country, covered with thin forest. 
Much of the country is suitable for farming and contains areas can-ying 
good arable and grazing land. The permanent European population in 
December 1927 was computed at 7,275. The native population on December 
31, 1927, was estimated to number 1,237,486. The territory is divided into 
nine magisterial districts. The seat of Government is at Livingstone, on 
the Zambezi. The most important centres are Broken Hill, Fort Jameson, 
Lusaka, Mazahuka, Abercorn, Fort Rosebery, Ndola, and Lealui. The police 
force, called the Northern Rhodesia Police, is composed of natives, with 
European officers and non-commissioned officers. 

! There were in December 1927, 6 Government, 5 Farm Schools, and 3 

aided schools for Europeans, with 33 teachers and 480 pupils. There is 1 
Government school for natives, at Mongu, and a large number of Mission 
stations and schools, many of which receive Government grants. 

Revemie, 1927-28, 474, 683Z. (taxes, licences, etc., 220,339Z. ; customs, 

1 146,501Z. ; posts and telegraphs, 32,867Z. ; fines and fees, 33,3632. ; land 

j sales and rents, 29,8502. ; miscellaneous, 31,7632.). The expenditure for 

I 1927-28 was estimated at 618,6662. 

Imports (inclusive of specie), 1927, 2,030,5992. ; exports (including specie), 
777,8902., including living animals, 36,2052., pig lead, 88,6522. ; copper, 
133,1162.; gold (bar), 1,6902. ; vanadium, 6,7492.; wheat, maize and inaize 
meal, 91,6942. ; tobacco (unmanufactured), 240,5682. ; hides, skins; and 
horns, 21,8442. ; ivoiy, 8,2142, ; timber (unmanufactured), §> 9932. ; timber 
(sleepers), 26,5402. 

Agricultural products are maize, tobacco, cotton, wheat, and European 
fruits. There is timber of various kinds; gold, copper, zinc, lead and 


! 
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vaiiadimn are mmed ; coal lias been discovered. Production 1927 : gold, 
352 ozSm lvalue 1,479Z. ; silver, 54 ozs., value 5Z. ; copper, 3,290 tons, 
value 197, 231Z. ; lead, 5,867 tons, value 143,1 27Z. ; zinc, 326 tons, value 
8,481Z. ; vanadium, 10 tons, value 2,465Z. ; mica, 8'5 tons, value, 4,378Z, 
Total value of mineral production : 1927, 360,337Z. 

Tlie trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhodesia from Livingstone to the Congo border. The Zambezi, Kafue, 
Cliainbesi, and other rivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. 

There arc 37 post offices, 11 being money order offices. There is a tele- 
graph line alongside the railway from Livingstone to the Congo border. 
There is also a telegraph line from the Nyasaland border to Abereorn, and 
another from the same border further south to Fort Jameson. 

Governor (Appointed August 31, 1927). — Sir James Crawford Maxwell^ 
M.D., K.B.E., O.M.G. 

Chief Secretary . — G. A.S. JVortJmte. 

Books of Eefereace coiieernmg Southern and ISTortliern Hhodesia 

Annual Reports and other publications of the British South Africa Company.— In- 
formation for Settlers.— Handbooks for Tourists and Sportsmen (latest editions). 

Corre,spondunce regarding a proposed settlement of various outstanding questions 
relating to the British South Africa Company’s position in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia. (Cmd. 1914.) Loirdoii, 1923. 

Agreement between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the British S.A. Co. for 
the settlement of outstanding questions relating to Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
(Cmd. 1984.) London, 1923. 

Report on the Census of 1921, 

Official Tear Book of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia. No. 1, 1924. London, 1925. 

Northern Rhodesia Blue Books, 1924, 1925, and 1928. 

Brown (A. S. and G. G.), Guide to South Africa. London. Annual. 

Colrin, (Ian), The Life of Jameson London, 1922. 

Darter (A.), The Pioneers of Mashonaland. London, 1914. 

Fyfe (H. Hamilton), South Africa To-Day, with an Account of Modern Rhodesia, 
London, 1911. 

(fouldsbury (Cullen) and Sheane (Hubert), The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. 
London, 1911. 

Hois (H. M.), The Making of Rhodesia. London, 1926. 

Bone (P. P.), Southern Rhodesia. London, 1909. 

Johnson (J. P,), The Mineral Industry of Bhode.sia. London, 1911, 

Jollie (B. T.), The Real Rhodesia. London, 1924. 

Beane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II., South Africa. 2ndeditIon. London, 1904. — The Gold 
of Ophir. London, 1901. 

Be2fifl(J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2 Ed. (ContainsBibliographical Appendix of 
works on Africa.] London, 1895. 

Lueas (C. K.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Tol. IT. Oxford, 1897.— 
The Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922, 

Mia/ieU (Sir Lewis), Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. London, 1010. 

Native Races of South Africa (issued by South Africa Native Races Committee). 
London, 1901, 

Smith (Rev, B. 17.), and Dale (A. M.), The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. 


Swaziland lies at the South-eastern corner of the Transvaal. On 
June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was issued conferring on the Governor 
of the Transvaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council of 
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December 1, 1906, this autbority was transfeiTed to tbe High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

The seat of the administration is at Mbabane ; altitude B,SOO feet. 

Area, 6,704 square miles. Population, census 1921 : 112,838 (Europeans, 
2,235). The Government maintains 13 European schools at different centres, 
average attendance, 446 in 1927 ; and 1 native school at Zombode, the kraal 
of the ex-Ohief Regent, average attendance, 146 in 1927. The Government 
also subsidises certain native schools with an average attendance in 1927 of 
3,458, and two schools for colom'ed children, at ■which the total average 
attendance in 1927 was 45 and 28 respectively, 

A Special Court, having the full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, aud 
Assistant Commissioners’ Courts have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force was created in 1907. Authorised strength (1927) 20 Europeans 
and 135 natives. During 1927, there were 3,494 summary convictions, and 
46 convictions in the Superior Court. Native chiefs continue to exercise 
jurisdiction according to native law and customs in all civil matters between 
natives, subject to a final appeal to the Resident Commissioner. 


- 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

Revenue . . 

Expenditure . . . 

£ 

90,807 j 
93,127 

£ 

89,710 

87,697 

£ 

110,108 

97,047 

£ 

92,000 

111,835 

£ 

90,706 

103,681 


Chief items of revenue, 1927-28 : Native tax, 40,4737. ; customs, 16,7387. ; 
sales of Crown lands, &c., 6,1487. ; dog tax, 3,6047. Chief items of ex- 
penditure, 1927-28: Police, 16,6437. ; public works, 17,2347. ; East Coast 
Fever Veterinary, 12,2377. ; medical, 7,6327. j education, 6,9447. ; justice, 
5,2647. 

Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of 2^ per cent, on output, in addition to any rentals now payable. 

The public debt of Swaziland amounts (1927) to 55,0007. 

The agricultural and grazing rights of natives are safeguarded, and 
delimited. The agricultural products are cotton, tobacco, maize (the staple 
product), millet, pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown 
in insufficient quantities for local supply. Stock numbers approximately 
(1927); borses, 1,000; cattle, 350,000; native sheep and goats, 200,000; 
pigs, 9,500, About 850,000 sheep are brought into Swaziland from the 
Transvaal each year for winter grazing. The territory is reported to he rich 
in minerals, but it has not yet been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin , 
is being mined and shipped. In 1927 the output was 153 '6 tons, valued at 
42, 7767. A few gold mines are worked on a small scale, the output in 1927 
being 1,135 oz. valued at 4,7957. 

By agreement (dated June 30, 1910) with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is treated for customs purposes as part of the Union and receives 
a pro raia share of the Customs dues collected. The chief exports, 1927, 
were: slaughter cattle, 63,5007.; cassiterite tin, 42,7767.; tobacco, 36,8257.; 
hides, 10,1577, ; cotton, unginned, 7,9007. ; cotton, ginned, 8,3707. ; wattle 
bark, 6,5767. 

There is bi-weekly communication by motor between Bremersdorp, 
Mbabane and Breyten, and between Piet Retief and Hlatikulu. In January 
1928 the South African Railways commenced a daily motor service on the 
main routes. Elsewhere communication is by carts, donkey packs, or 
runners. Post offices working in 1927, 16. There are telegraph and 
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telephone offices at Mbabane, Pigg’s Peak, Bremersdorp, Ezulweni, Hlati- 
kulu, Dwaleni, Mahamba, Stegi, and Nsoko. Post Office Savings Banks 
deposits, 2,2762. on March 31, 1928, belonging to 472 depositors. 

The currency is British coin and coins of the late South African Republic, 
which are of similar denomination to the British. The National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., has branches at Mbabane and Hlatikuln. This bank 
conducts savings bank business — 73 depositors, total deposits during 
1927, 1,3382. 

Resident Commissioner. — T. Ainsworth BieJcson, M.C. 

Deputy Resident Goonmissioner and Government Secretary. — B. Nicholson^ 
O.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


THE TJEriOH OE SOUTH AFKICA. 


Constitution and Government. 


The Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonies 
becoming original provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free_ State respectively. 
There is a Governor-General, and an Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments of State. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor- General has power 
to summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone. There must be a session of 
Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty members, eight (four being selected mainly for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the non-European 
races) being nominated by the Governor-General in Council and thirty-two 
being elected, eight for each Province. Each senator must be a British 
subject of European descent, at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter 
in one of the provinces, and resident for five years within the Union ; an 
elected senator must be a registered owner of property of the value of 5002. 
over any mortgage. 

The House of Assembly consists, according to the Fifth Delimitation 
Commission appointed on July 19, 1927, of 148 members chosen in Electoral 
Divisions in numbers as follows : — The Cape of Good Hope, 68 ; Natal, 17 ; 
Transvaal, 56 ; Orange Free State, 18. Parliamentary voters must have the 
qualifications existing in the several colonies at the time of the Union. 
Each electoral district in each province returns one member, who must be 
a British subject of European descent, qualified as a registered voter, 
and resident five years within the Union. A House of Assembly continues 
five years from the date of its first meeting unless sooner dissolved. 

The House of Assembly, not the Senate, must originate money bills, but 
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is made respecting disagreements between the Houses, the Royal Assent to 
Bills, and the disallowance of laws assented, to by the Governor-General. 

Each member of each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance, A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a member. To hold an office of profit under the Grown 
(with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for membership of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature. 

Gommor-General, Gommander-in-GIiief, and High Gmnmissioner for South 
4/rMa.— Earl of Athlone, G.C.B., G.O.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
(salary £10,000 per annum). 

The Executive Council was constituted (November 1924) as follows : — 

The Governor-General. 

Pritne Minister and Minister of Native Affairs and of External Affairs . — 
General The Honourable J. B. M. iferisog (3, 500Z.). 

Minister of the Interior, of Pullic Health cmd of Education. — The 
Honourable Dr. D. F. Malan (2,5001.). 

Minister of Mines and Industries. — The Honourable Beyers, K.C. 

(2,500^.). 

Minister of Railways and Harbours. — The Honourable 0. W. Malan 
(2,5001). 

Minister of Finance. — The Honourable N. 0. Havenga [2,5001.). 

Minister of Justice. — The Honourable Tielman J. de V. -Boos, K.C. 
(2,600^.). 

Minister of Defence. — Colonel The Honourable P. H. P. Greswell, D.S.O. 
(2,600/.). (November 1926.) 

Minister of Labour. — The Honourable T. Boydell (2,600/.). (November 
1925.) 

Minister of Agriculture.— Gt&a.Q\sl The Honotu’able J. 0. G. Kemp 
[2,5001.). 

Minister of Lands. — The Honourable P. G. W. Grobler (2,600/.)* 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs a'nd of Public Worlcs. — The Honourable 
H. W. Nampso?!, O.B.E. (2,600/.). (November 1928. ) 

Secretary to the Pritne Minister and Secretary for External Affairs . — 
H. D. J. Bodenstein, LL.D. 

Assistant Secretary to the Prime Minister, Assistant Secretary for External 
Affairs and Qlerk of the Executive Council. — W. J., H. Farrell. 

The result of the elections in June 1924 was : Nationalists, 63 ; South 
African Party, 53 ; Labour, 18 ; Independent,!: total, 135. 

In each province there is an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General for five years, and a Provincial Council elected for three years, each 
council having an executive committee of four (either members or not of 
the council), the administrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
I of the Provincial Council are elected on the same system as members of 

Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows : — Gape of 
Good Hope, 51 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 60 ; Orange Free State, 25. The 
provincial, committees and councils have authority to deal ’with local 
matters such as provincial finance, education (elementary), charity,' municipal 
institutions, local works, roads and bridges, markets,' fish and game, and 
penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. ■ Other matters may 
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be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a_Provincial 

Council are subject to the veto of the f colonial 

There is a provincial EevenueFund in each province. The old colonial 

Board, Sd« tk;®diai;iaaBsMp of a Minister of State. The leTennes t W 
from are naid into a special fund. AE other moneys received by the Union 
are paid into a Consolidated Kevenue Fund, on whi^ the interest on debts 
Tthe colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been transferred the 

’’““he’'SgS 111 ™ ^rofflcial The word ' DnM. " 

has now W expressly declared by Act of Parliament to include Afrikaans. 
The adin'nStration of native affairs and affairs specially or differentiallj' 
affectLg As Sties vests in the Governor-GeneraHn- Council. The government 
ofnaS territories may be transferred to the Union Government 

Hiqh Commissioner in LoTidon.—Mr. Eric Louw (^PPomted Nov 192^. 
Agmt-Cemral of the Government of Ind%a ^n South Africa. Sir K. V. 

Eeddi (1929). Population. 

The total area of the Union is 471,917 square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows :--Oape of Good Hope, 276,630 5 Natal, 35,284 5 Trans- 
vAal 110 450 ; Orange Free State, 49,647. a i 

The census taken iu 1904 in each of the four Colonies was the first simul- 
taJour Si ttba m South Africa. lu 1911 the hrst tfuion oensm was 

‘“'‘“he following tablM gire the returns of population at the yarious censuses, 
elasaifled according to race and sex ^ 


EuropeanLN"“;J Males Females Males Females 


5175,824 1,116,806 4,059,018 685,117 

5 973,394 1,276,242 4,697,152 685,164 

— 1,421,781 — 728,866 

6,928.680 1,519,488 6,409,092 782,085 

1,670,660 — 866,918 


481,689 2,047,118 2,011,900 
691,078 2,884,228 2,312,924 
692,915 “ 

737.463 2,764,957 2,054,135 
819,742 ~ — 


The 1926 population census was a quinquennial one of Europeans only, and was 
taken under the provisions of the South Africa Aet for the delimitation of political 

‘’°"walvfs“S. area 480 sq. miles, previously Included in the area of the Cape Province 
has been included for administrative purposes in the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. 

Of the non-European population in 1921, 4,697,813 were Bantu, 165,731 
Asiatic, and 545,548 of other races. 

The increase in the total population, 1911-21, was: Union, 15'99_per 
cent.; Cape, 8-49 per cent.; Natal, 19*71 per cent.; Transvaal, 23;81 
per cent ; 0. F. S. 19*06 per cent. The hicrease in the European population 
in the Union, 1911-21, was 19*06 per cent., and in other races 15*16 per cent. 
The proportion of Europeans to the total population in 1921 was 21*93 

^ Principal towns (including suburbs) in the Union classified according to 
the number of inhabitants of European race, 1921 and 1926 ; — ^ 
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t 


Town 

Province 

1921 

1020 

Euro* 

pean 

Non- 

European 

Total 

European 

Over 20,000— 






1. Johannesburg 

Transvaal . 

151,836 

136,295 

288,131 

170,741 

2. Cape Town 

Ciipe . 

114,110 

98,887 

212,997 

130, .568 

3. Durban . 

Natal . . . 

58,086 

93,557 

151,642 

70,883 

4. Pretoria , . 

Transvaal . 

45,361 

28,691 

74,0.52 

.54,326 

5. Port Elizabeth 

Cape . 

26,303 

25,995 

52,298 

33,371 

6. Bast London . . i 

Cape . 

20,374 

14,299 

34,673 

23,210 

7. Bloemfontein . 

Orange Free State 

19,367 

19,667 

39,034 

22,095 

Over 10,000 and less 






than 20,000— 






8. Pietermaritzburg . 

Natal . 

17,998 

i 18,025 

36,023 

19,748 

9. Germiston 

Transvaal 

18,477 

27,612 

46,089 

19,495 

10. Kimberley 

Cape . , 

18,288 

21,414 , 

39,702 

17,268 

11. Benoni . . 

Transvaal . . 

14,483 

33,1.58 

47,641 

14,899 

12. Krugersdorp . 

Transvaal 

13,439 

29,077 i 

42,616 

14,524 

18. Boksburg 

i Transvaal , 

12,410 


37,979 ; 

12,144 


For ooGupational census in 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeah-Book, 
1925, p. 223. 

Migration . — 1927. Gross Figures (excluding “Intransit,”) European: 
Arrivals, 30,438; departures, 29,739. Non-European; Arrivals, 3,757 ; 
departures, 6,021. 

Vital Statistics. — The following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races ; — 



1 European 

[ Non-European * 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

42,181 

42.346 
43,411 
43,870 

44.347 

15,438 

15,503 

15,371 

1 26,080 

1 16,627 

11,709 

12,742 

14,002 

14,908 

16,622 

62.645 
64'.285 . 
61,611 
68,.348 
51,677 ! 

64,445 

44,709 

41,181 

41,713 

45,219 

, 14,644 
16,882 
16,2.31 
17,090 
16,072 


1 Partial Begistration ouly. 


Owing to wide variation of the laws relating to the registration of births 
and deaths of natives in the four provinces, and to the entire absence of 
native registration in one province, the figures of 1923 must be regarded 
as merely recording registrations and not the total number of actual 
events. Unifying Act No. 17 of 1923, which came into effect as from 
January 1, 1924, abolished compulsory registration of native vital events 
in rural areas, but made registration compulsory in all urban areas through- 
out the Union. 

Eeligion. 

Religions . — The results of the European census of 1921 as r^ards religions 
are as follows : — Europeans : Dutch Churches, 838,982 ; Anglicans, 294,026 ; 
Presbyterians, 74,999 ; Congregationaiists, 10,698 ; Wesleyans, 102,771 ; 
Lutherans, 19,098 ; Roman Catholics, 61,246; Baptists, 15,414; Jews, 
62,103 ; others and unspecified, 40,251 ; total, 1,519,488. Non-Europeans 
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as at the ceiisiis of 1921 : Dutch. Churches, 276,486 ; Anglican, 420,059 ; 
Presbyterians, 115,897 ; Independents (Oongi'egationalists), 145,723 ; Wealey- 
ans, 730,022 ; various Christian Sects, 57,186; Lutherans, 241,807 ; 
Roman Catholics, 82,008 ; Hindus, 109,261 ; Buddhists and Oonfucians, 
14,127 ; Mahominedans, 49,936; no religion, 2,402,652 ; others and unspecified, 
763,928 ; total, 6,409,092. 

Education. 



Under the South Africa Act, for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
education other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This arrangement still obtains. For practical purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post-matriculation instruction 
shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education. 

Higher EdA.icatim.—'Rj legislation of 1916 three Universities, with 
beaching and examining functions, were established on April 2, 1918, in 
place of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, provision being made for 
the conversion of the South African College into the University of Cape. 
Town, of the Victoria College into the University of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope into a ‘federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 
as constituent colleges, the names of which, with appropriate details, will be 
found in the table hereunder. In 1921 the University College of Johannes- 
burg was created the University of the Witwaterstand, and Potchefstroom 
University College was incorporated as a constituent college of the University 
of South Africa. 


Institution 


Year of 
Youndation 
and In- 
corporation 


University of Cape/ 
Town . . . . .1 


1829 

(Incorpora- 
ted 1837) v; 


University of Stell- 
enbosch . . . . 


(Incorpora- 
ted 1881)* 


University of Wit-/ 
watersrand . . .1 
University of Sonthj 
Africa ; Cmitituenv. 
Callegei—. . . .( 
Grey U ni versi ty Col-/ 
lege, Bloemfontein) 

Huguenot University/ 
College, Wellington) 
Rhodes University! 
College, Grahams-) 
town . . , . .1 


1903 
(Incorpora- 
ted 1922)* 

1918' 

, 1855 
(Incorpora- 
ted 1910) 
1874 

(Incorpora- 
ted 1907) 

1904 


Current 
Expen- 
diture 
for year 
1927 

No. Of 
Pro 
fessors 

No. of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Assis- 
tants 

No. of 
Students 
at end of 
•1927 

Total Value 
of 

Bursaries 
hold in 
1927 

\ ^ 

) 172,071 

45 

145 

1,7708 

£ 

8,076 

1 78,291 

88 

50 

1,070 

3,428 

1 162,347 

36 

; 148 

1,362 

8,105 

- 


~ 

- 

- 

1 28,104 

13 

IS 

400 

1,833 

1 11,681 

7 

1 8 

93 

890 

j 47,779 

16 

I 21 

489 ■ 

2,270 


1 As the South African College— constituted the University of Cape Town on April 2, 
■■ 1918. 

* As the Victoria College— constituted the University of Stellenbosch on April 2, 1918. 
» Includes 370 music students. 

* Formerly University College of Johannesburg. 

' On the dissolution Of the University of the Cape of Good Hope (founded 1873). 
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Year of 

Current 


No. of 
Lec- 
turers 

No. Of 
i Students 
at end of 

Total Value 

Institution 

Foundation 

and 

Expen- 

diture 

No. of 
Pro- 

of 

Bursaries 


Incorpora- 

for year 

fessors 

Anftiq 

held in 


tron 

1927 


tants 


1027 

TrOT,«v<.m TTT,i™r«it 


£ 




& 

College, Pretoria .j 

1008 

55,998 

j 43 , 

54 

829 

1,285 

Natal Universitj’i 







College, Pieterma-} 
ritzburg « • . .j 

100‘J 

19,825 

11 

8 

249 

2,259 

Potchefstroom XJni'f 
versity College 

1905 1 

(Incorpora- ] 
ted 1921) J 

15,674 ' 

10 

11 

186 

1,065 

Totals 

- 

591,830 

219 

j 463 

6,4001 

28,711 


1 Includes 370 music students. 


State and State-aided Education, other than Sigher Education . — Subject 
to final control of the Provincial Administration the central direction of 
public education in each Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Department. 

Statistics of State and State-aided education other than higher education — 



Number of Schools 

1 Number of Scholars j 

Number of 
teachers i 


Year 

For 

European 

scholars 

For Non- 
European 
scholars 

■■ i 

European ! 

Non- 

European 

Expenditure 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

4,651* 
4,682* ' 
4,679 * 1 
4,707* 
4,665“ 

3,312 

3,285 

3,276 

8,408 

3,601 

332,066 
330,371 
329,834 j 
330,702 
336.459 

263,738 

262,763 

276,926 

289,545 

304,617 

21,000 

21,005 

21,822 

22,274 

28,121 

& 

6,341,176 

6,913,451 

7,002,190 

7,186,269 

7,597,672 


1 Primary, intermediate and secondary schools only. 

2 Private farm schools in JJatal excluded. 


There were in 1927, 268 private schools for European pupils, 421 for non- 
European, with 18,839 European scholars, 19,455 non-European, and 1,691 
teachers. 

The following table shows the number of schools and the expenditure on 
education other than higher education of European scholars in each Province, 
1927:— 


Province 

Number of Schools 

Training 

Colleges 

and 

Schools 3 

' 

Special 

Schools 

Expendi- 

ture 

Primary 

Beyond 

Primary 

Total 

Cape of Good Hope 

2,1751 

202 

2,377* 

12 

114 

£ 

2,635,272 

Natal . . . 

4472 

26 

473* 

1' 


493, lU 

Transvaal 

1,170 

40 

1,210 

4.1 


2,748,767 

Orange Free State 

779 

70 ■ 

849 

. ■ 1 . ■ 

~ 

843,621 

Union. 

4,571 

338 i 

4,909 


15 

6,720,664 


1 Including 200 farm schools. 2 including 277 farm schools. 

3 Excluding training departments attached to secondary schools, 

4 Including 10 part-time schools. 
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Justice. 

The Common Law of the Union is the Eoman-Duteh Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The sources of the law are the Dutch Commentaries and text-books 
of the seventeenth, eifflxteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. The Law 
of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though by Statute the 
principles of English Law relating to mercantile matters, e.g., companies, 
patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been introduced. In 
shipping, insurance, and other modern business developments English Law 
is followed, and it has also largely influenced civil and criminal procedure. 
In all other matters, family relations, property, succession, contract, &c., 
Eoman-Dutch Law rules, English decisions being valued only so far as they 
agree therewith. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally speaking, the 
same as in England. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and two ordinary and two additional Judges of Appeal. In each Province of 
the Union there is a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the 
Cape there are two Local Divisions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the 
same jurisdiction within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The 
Judges hold office during good behaviour. The Circuit System is fully 
developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a Magistrate’s Court 
having a prescribed civil and criminal jurisdiction. From this Court there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supreme Court, and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that Magistrates’ convictions carrying sentences above a prescribed 
limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons convicted, all com’ts, 1927: males, 386,875, females, 63,360. 


Finance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure of the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Union Government. Since then various Financial 
Relations Acts have been passed defining the conditions upon which 
subsidies shall he granted to the Provinces, assigning and transferring to 
them certain revenues and limiting their powers of taxation. Act Ho. 46 
of 1925 bases the subsidy on the attendance of pupils receiving education, 
assigns certain revenues collected by the Union to the Provinces and gives 
special grants to the two smaller Provinces. 

Revenue and expenditure of the Union (excluding Interest on Railway 
Capital, now paid direct to the Public Debt Commissioners, and Subsidies to 
Provincial Administrations). 



1923-24 

,1924-25 ; 1 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Bevenue (ordinary) . 
Expenditure (ordinary) . 
,, (loan account) 

■ & - . 

24,252,888 

19,720,265 

10,617,206 

£ '■ 

25,335,543 

20,098,267 

11,380,001 

£ • 

26,986,778 

21,014,444 

12,309,115 

28,677,003 

21,850,419 

12,920,075 

30,094,004 
23,008,174 . 
11,688,067 


* Unaudited figures. 
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The following are the estimated figures for ordinary revenue and cxxiendi- 
ture for the year 1928-29 : — 


Ordinary Revenue. 


Customs . . . . 

Excise . . 

Posts, Telegraphs & Telephones 
Mining .... 

Licences . . . . , . 

Stamp Duties and Fees 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and\ 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

Death Duties . . . . 

Native Taxes .... 
Native Pass and Compound 'I 
Fees. , . . . / 

Land Revenue, Quit Rent, » 
and Farm Taxes . . j 

Forest Revenue 
Rents of Oovernment Property 
Interest 

Departmental Receipts 
Fines and Forfeitures 
Recoveries of Advances 
Miscellaneous . 


8.087.000 

1.967.000 

8.910.000 

1.405.000 
160,000 

925.000 

6 . 120.000 

550.000 

925.000 

46.000 

125.000 

100.000 

187.000 
1,757,000 

725.000 

250.000 

18.000 

270.000 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


H.R.H. The Governor-General . 
Legislature . . 

Prime Minister and External \ 
Affairs . . • ■ J 

Native Affairs . . . 

Defence 

Mines and Industries . 

Higher Education and Child! 

Welfare . . . J 

Treasury . 

Public Debt . 

Pensions. ... 

High Commissioner in London. 
Miscellaneous Services 
Inland Revenue . . 

Audit .... 

Customs and Excise . 

Justice .... 

Superior Courts . 

Magistrates . • 

Police. ... . 

Prisons and Reformatories 
Interior . . . . 

Public Health . 

Mental Hospitals and Train, 
ing Schools 

Printing and Stationery . 
Public Works - 

Agriculture . . . 

Agriculture (Education) . 
Forestry . . . . . 

Posts, Telegraphs and Tele-) 
phones . 

Lands, Deeds, and Surveys 
Irrigation .... 
Public Service Commission 
Labour . . . . 


24,793 

169,004 

51,5-11 

334,613 

923,230 

279,221 

1,015,541 

77,360 

4.8.52.000 

2.355.000 
47,047 

171,196 

1,50,11V 

71,250 

22,8,429 

80,627 

238.903 

609,818 

2,582,449 

727,500 

269,726 

454,851 

533,017 

313,742 

947,857 

786,324 

108,671 

190,080 

3.062.000 
317,984 
214,374 

26,622 

256,802 


* Excluding the balance of surplus, 1927— 28, amounting to £1,250,000. 

^ Excluding £5,456,445 for provincial administrations. 

The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1928, was 238,926,064Z. 
and the net debt, 223,232,810?. 

The estimated expenditure for 1928-29 on Railways is 27,843,483?. J 
harbours, 1,398,064?.; steamships, 172,675?. 


Defence. 

The South Africa Defence Act 1912, which became law on June 14, 
1912, as amended by the South Africa Defence Act Amendment Act of 1922, 
provides for the establishment of Defence Forces comprising : — 

1. The South African Permanent Force, which consists of: — (i) Tne 
South African Staif Corps ; (ii) The South, African Instructional Corps ; 
(iii) The South African Naval Service; <iv) The South African Field 
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Artillery ; (v) The South African Permanent Garrison Artillery ; (vi) The 
South African Engineer Corps ; (vii) The South African Air Force ; (viii) 
The South African Service Corps ; (ix) The South African Medical Corps ; 
(x) The South African Ordnance Corps ; (xi)_The South African Veterinary 
Corps ; (xii) The South African Administrative, Pay, and Clerical Corps. 

The South African Naval Service includes the ofdcers and men of the 
South African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve engaged for 
whole-time service. A surveying vessel of 800 tons and two minesweeping 
trawlers are maintained in commission. 

2. The Active Citizen Force ; 3. The Citizen Force Reserve; 4. The Coast 
Garrison Force Reserve j 5. The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve ; 6, The 
National Reserve ; 7. Rifle Associations ; and 8. Cadets. 

Every citizen of European descent between the ages of 17 and 60 is liable 
to render personal service in time of war, and those between 17 and 25 are 
liable to undergo a prescribed peace training with the Active Citizen Force 
spread over a period of four consecutive years. The Act states, however, 
that only 60 per cent, of the total number liable to peace training shall 
actually undergo that training unless Parliament makes financial provision 
for the training of a greater number. 

The establishment of Rifle Associations is a marked feature of the Act ; 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 25 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force are to be compelled to undergo training during 
these four years in a Rifle Association, thus ensuring that, in course of time, 
all citizens will at least know how to handle and use a rifle. 

Provision is also made in the Act for the cadet training of boys between 
13 and 17 in urban and other populous areas where facilities can conveniently 
bo arranged. 

The Union is divided into 6 military districts. To each military 
district have been allotted various units of different arms, to which the 
citizens entered for peace training in their 20th and 21st years are posted. _ 

Under the 1922 Act the Permanent Force is relieved of all Police duties 
in peace time for which they were liable under the Act of 1912, and becomes 
a purely military force. Its strength in June, 1928, was 119 officers and 
984 white and 6 native other ranks. The strength of the South African 
Air Force was 28 officers and 241 white and 22 native other ranks ; 22 
officers and nur-ses and 14 other ranks of the Active Citizen Force are in 
whole-time employment. • 


Production and Industry* 

Agriculture , — ^The production of wheat in recent years is shown by the 
following table. 


Production on European Farms Only. j 

Native 

Tear. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal, j 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

Reaei-ves, 
Locations, etc. 

1922-23 

1928-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 
1920-27 

1,0001b. 

298,.579 

305,056 

342,737 

410,981 

329,667 

1,000 lb. 
652 

490 1 

769 

822 

1,178 

1,0001b. 
44,902 ' 

33,406 
82,800 
69,117 
69,796 

1,000 lb. 
17,848 
13,74T 
46,610 
09,619 
91,944 

1,000 lb. 
i 861,476 
362; 698 

1 421,416 

640,689 
482,686 : ! 

1,000 lb. 
14,796 

5,694 
■ , 6,498 : 

12,039 


Not enumerated. 
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The following table gives the production of maize : 
Production on European Pawns Only. 


Tear. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

■ Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

Reserves, 
Locations, etc. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1,000 lb. 
172,244 
107,616 
161,267 
98,291 
127,347 

1,0001b. 
303,419 
[ 244,001 
317,696 
248,756 

1 435,316 

1,000 lb, 
1,066,120 
745,519 
1,529,364 
788,092 
1,167,115 

1,000 lb. 
1,621,667 ! 

569,290 

2,179,607 

663,228 

1,364,832 

1,000 lb. 
8,153,4.56 1 

1,666,426 
4,187,024 1 

1,698,367 
3,094,610 

1,0001b. 

799,302 

581,342 

671,193 

485,617 

556,771 


Other products, excluding Native Reserves, &c., 1926 : barley 
53,331,600 lbs. ; oats, 174,426,800 lbs. ; Kaffir corn, 63,839,400 lbs. ; 
potatoes, 199,821,450 lbs. ; tobacco, 15,404,821 lbs. 1927 : barley, 
51,586,300 lbs.; oats, 195,822,000 lbs.; Kaffir corn, 132,909,800 lbs.; 
potatoes, 237,901,050 lbs. ; tobacco, 20,202,850 lbs. 

The 1926 census (Agriculture) showed the numbers of live-stock in the 
TJnion as follows: 10,337,174 cattle; 856,040 horses; 126,909 mules; 
755,280 donkeys; 103,668 ostriches ; 38,858,777 sheep; 7,947,286 goats; 
■908,964 pigs, 1927 : 10,412,466 cattle; 40,109,826 sheep; 7,565,613 
■goats ; 848,272 pigs (horses, mules, donkeys and ostriches not enumerated). 

The production of wool in 1926 was 167,921,510 lbs., and of mohair, 
7,879,633 lbs. The export of ostrich feathers in 1927 was valued at 
•43,621Z. ; hides and skins at 3,786,8777. and wattle bark and extract at 

I, 159,6627. 1927 : wool, scoured and greasy, 260,334,374 lbs. ; mohair, 
10,681,290 Ihs. 

Cotton-gi'owing is now undertaken by many farmers, the plant being 
found a better drought resistant than either tobacco or maize. The 1926 
yield was 24,936,775 lbs. of seed cotton. The output of sugar in 1925-26 
was 239,851 tons. The area under tea is 3,177 acres, from wdiioh the yield 
for 1925-26 was 4,146,371 lbs. (green leaO* It is estimated that some 15,000 
acres of land suitable for tea plantations are available. 1927 : cotton, 

II, 822,612 lbs. ; sugar, 242,662 tons (1926-27 season). 

On March 31, 1927, the forest reserve areas comprised 2,260,574 acres 
demarcated, and 407,572 acres undemarcated : total, 2,668,146 acres. 

Irrigation.— and financial assistance is given by the State under 
the Union Irrigation Law of 1912, which was designed to encourage irrigation. 
The Government expenditure on irrigation in 1923-24, 1924-25 and 1925-26 
was 906,1807., 685,8707. and 240,0697. respectively from Loan Funds and 

120.9047., 187,9867. and 168,0787. respectively from revenue; total 

1.027.0847., 803,8667. and 403,1377. respectively. 

Manufactures. — The report on the ind,ustrial census in the Union in 
1926-27 gives the value added by process of manufacture, &c., as 47,507,6857., 
■and the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 97,878,8227. 
The total number of factories which made returns was 7,172. Value of 
land and buildings, 22,561,3147., machinery, pjaut, and tools, 86,578,1587., 
■of materials used, 50,371,1377., and cost of fuel, light, and power, 3,500,4367, 
Average niiraber of persons employed, 202,689 (Europeans, 80,755). "Wages 
paid, 24,133,7087. The gross value of the output of the principal groups 
of industries was: food, drink, &c., 30,825,7497. ; metals, engineering, &c., 
21,074,1767.; chemicals, &c., 6,431,1417.; heat, light, and power, 5,411,5267.: 
building, &c.,' 9,413,3087. ; clothing, textiles, &o., 3,970,3257. ; books, 
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printing, &c., 4,810,695?. ; letter, &o., 8,457,286?.; stone, clay, &e., 
8,208,721 ?. ; yeMclss, 2,074,184?. j furniture, &c., 2,036,310?. 

Alining . — .The table hereunder gives the total value of the principal 
minerals produced in the Union to December 31, 1927. The value of gold 
is calculated at 4 •24773?. per fine ounce up to 1919, when the gold premium 
came into effect, as from the 24th of July, and from 1925 onwards when the 
gold premium ceased to operate. Copper, tin, antimony, scheelite, and 
silver are valued on the estimated pure metal contained in shipments 
according to the average current prices in London. The value of other base 
minerals is calculated on average local prices. 


Olassifloation. 

Cape of 
Good Hope 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

Gold 

Diamonds . 

Coal .... 
Copper . 

Tin . . . 

£ 

21,947 

194,747,341 

2,018,710 

20,670,406 

62,482 

£ 

86,311 

31,340,547 

389 

£ 

961,597,235 

48,398,119 

38,638,871 

4,913,856 

5,992,495 

£ 

24,367,405 

4,614,078 

~ 

£ 

961,705,493 
' 267,512,865 
76,612,206 
^ 25,484,161 
! 6,054,977 

Total . . . 

217,420,886 

, 31,427,247 

1,059,540,076 

28,981,483 

1,887,869,692: 


The total value of the mineral production of the Union is given here- 
under for recent years ; — 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ammonia, Sulphate of . * 

7,531 

12,987 

11,920 

10,680 

10,335 

Asbestos .... 

121,453 

110,075 

152,115 

216,466 

348,301 

Coal . . 

3,713,706 

3,824,746 

8,862,118 

4,046,620 

106,153 

Si825,664 

Coke .... 

76,294 

90,537 

92,643; 

120, 509- 

Copper .... 

40.4,511 

530,824 

514,219 

494,852. 

677,119 

Corundum ... 

22,543 

13,284 

18,229 

44,871 

8,473 

Diamonds 

6,038,207 

41,574,94.5. 

8,088,406 

8,198,128 

10,683,597 

12,392,308 

42,987;e08- 

Goldi .... 

44,739,377 

40,767,981 

42,285,139 

Iron Pyrito 

4,906 

3,109 

3,400 

8,376. 

3,091 

Lead .... 

133,573 

153,288 

66,966 

6,726 

7,543 

Lime . . 

239,992 

223,204 

220,664 

251,093 

256,813 

Magnesite 

2,943 

4,159 

4,007 

4,211 

3,935 

Osmiridium 

43,528 

102,886 

170,995 1 

96,734 

58,137 

Platinum : , 




93,307 1 

1 144,191 

Salt (including by-products) 

114,225 

111,469 

105,969 ' 

1 138,356 

1 131,518 

Silver . . 

1 197,888 1 

212,470 

166,898 

1 126,580 

118,531 

Soda (crude) 

1 1,018 I 

9,844 

13,480 

22,970 

32,710 

Talc ... 

1 1,066 i 

l,i>92 

i 262 1 


2,740 

Tar , , . , 

! 8,597 

9,180 

1 8,441 

! 15,466 

19,098 

Tin. . . . , 

170,337 

805,398 

304,552 

! . 310,899 

329,947 

Zinc , . . 






Quai’ries . . . , . 

t 100,922 

172,215 

105,248 

84,107 

90,959 

Other minerals 

9,479* 

14,373 * 

32,705 

42,6422 

72,271*- 

Total including items hot ' 
named , . . 

52,987,663 j 

' 58,678,413 

54,804,940 

59,084,230 

61,546,801 


1 Preinium included up to 1924. 

a lucluclingr ‘■other Coal By-products’ values for 1923, 1924„ 1925, 1925 and 1927, 
l,276i., 1,8401., 4,010;., 5,0441,8,287?. 
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The gold output in 1927 was 10,122,491 fine oz. ; silver, 1,011,736 fine 
oz. ; diamonds, 4,708,038 metric carats; coal production 1927, 13,302,780 
tons. 

The following table shows the average number of persons employed on 
mines and in allied concerns in the Union in 1927 : — 


Glassification 


Number of Persons 


Proportion of 

Enropeian 

Asiatic 

Natives and 
Other 
Coloured 

Total 

Total Persons 
Employed 

Gold . 

21,694 

162 

1.99,012 

221,468 

62-58 

Diamonds . . 

14,638 

25 

60,918 

76,581 

21-36 

Coal . . , 

1,744 

1,372 

34,079 

37,195 

10-51 

Other Minerals . 

Power Supply Com- 
p<anies and Quar- 

980 

14,621 

15,606 

4-41 

ries . . , 

917 

53 

3,066 

4,036 

1-14 

Total 

89,973 

1,617 

1 

312,296 

363,886 

100-00 


? Commerce. 


The total value of the imports and exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of specie, was as follows ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

& 

101,827,104 
57,800,316 1 

61,413,450 
57,814,440 

... £ I 

I 98,896,483 | 

1 74, .354, 154 1 

64,978,524 j 
81.047,094 j 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

£ 

65,815,517 
67,928,799 
73,159,054 
73,955,808 | 

£ 

84,356,972 

82,305,319 

75,926,117 

80,046,654 


The principal articles of import and export for 1926 and 1927 were 


Apparel . . . i 3,708,057 

Arras and Ammuni- | 
tion , , , i 619,464 

Bags . . . ! 1,173,028 

Cotton Manufactrs. i 
and Piece Goods. ; 6,664,558 
Drugs and Chemicals' 1,139,790 
Electrical Wire and ' 

Fittings 2 
Food and Drink 
Furniture 
Glycerine 
Haberdashery 


2,620,243 

7,208,442 

810,999 


. 1,452,890 

Hardware & Cutlery i 4,011,230 


2,350.002 

7,718,334 

784,376 

369,436 

1,447,463 

3,833,750 


* Excluding bunker coal. 


Angora Hair . 

Bark . . . i 

Blasting Compounds i 
Butter & Substitutes i 
Coalt . . 

Diamonds . 


Gold {in ingots) 
Hides and Skins 
Maize . . 

Maize Meal . 

Meats . . 

Tobacco . . 


1,159,662 

15,813 

21,210 

1,063,200 

12,285,095 

43,621 

293,724 

27,389,709 

8,786,877 

1,266,111 

413,752 

225,486 

91,589 


* Including Electrical Machinery. 
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Imports 

■ 

1926 

1927 

Exports 

1920 

1927 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Hats and Gaps 

720,540 

704,050 

Wines . . . 

26,906 

64,842 

Implements ; Agri- 



Wool 

12,645,851 

17,117,948 

cultural . . 

1,083,910 

1,012,771 




India Rubber 






Manufactures ^ . 


1,205,476 




Iron and Steel 

1,818,300 

2,137,151 




Leather Manufae- 






tures : Mainly 






Boots and Shoes . 

1,244,237 

1,092,790 




Machinery ^ . 

3,934,892 

3,989,950 




Nitrates . . . 

194,796 

221,612 




Oils. . . . 

3,093,203 

2.630,187 




Printing Paper 

668,150 

668,741 




Stationery is Books 

1,367,610 

1,343,106 




Tobacco . 

95,492 

99,497 




Vehicles* 

4,943,059 

5,360,454 




Wax (Paraffin and 






Stearins) 

319,313 

274,241 




Wood and Timber - | 

1,861,073 

2,073,829 




Woollen Manufac- 






tures . . . 1 

2,078,421 

2,225,737 




Zinc 

99,767 

79,664 





1 Includes tyres imported separately, 

* Excluding agricultural and electrical machinery, and locomotives. i 

* Excluding tyres imported separately (included under rubber manufactures). ; 

Imports of specie amounted to 160,648Z. in 1926 and 58,6282. in 1927, 
and exports to 10,237,0462. in 1926 and 16,412,0062. in 1927. 

The total value of general merchandise, exclusive of specie, imported 
into British South Africa in 1927 was 73,344,3782., of which 84,776,8362. 
came from the United Kingdom, 7,729,7172. from the rest of the British 
Empire, 12,113,5552. from the United States of America, and 13,6852, from 
the Belgian Congo. The imports of Government stores amounted to 
3,459,8112. S 

The total exports, excluding specie, in 1927, were 80,113,7002. (excluding 
ships’ stores value 2,333,6032.X of which 63,248,5702. went to the United 
Kingdom, 6,860,0782. to the rest ofthe Empire and 1,929,8172, totheU.S.A. 


Shipping and Comnmnications. 

Oversea shipping 1927 : entered, 1,403 vessels of 5,267,566 tons net ; 
cleared, 1,389 of 5,250,074 tons. Coastwise: entered, 3,780 vessels of 
9,698,803 tons net; cleared, 3,774 of 9,655,167 tons. 

Prior to the Union the State Railways of the several colonies were operated 
by the separate Governments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were 
merged^ into one system, the South African Railways, under the control of 
the Union Government, The totaLopen mileage of this system at the end of 
March, 1927, was 12,206 (comprising Cape 4,931 miles. Orange Free State 
1,505 miles, Transvaal 2,959 miles. Natal, 1,459 miles, and South West 
Africa 1,352 miles), of which 11,286 miles are 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 
920 miles 2 ft, gauge. The capital expenditure on Government Railways 
up to March 3], 1927, amounted to 128,024,2062. Earnings, 1926-27, 
24,093,3472. ; working expenditure including depreciation), 1926-27, 
19 437,1772.; passengers, 1926-27, 80 millions ; goods carried, 1926-27, 
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30,615,369 tons (exclusive of live-stock tonnage). Mileage of private lines, 
1926-27, 418 miles (Gape, 249, Natal, 84, Transvaal, 7, O.F.S., 4, and 
South, West Africa, 74). 

At the end of 1927-28 there were in the Union 3,244 post offices, and 
3,049 telegraph offices ; 6,329,599 telegrams of all classes were forwarded. 
The number of money orders issued during the year 1927-28 was 610)259, 
and the value 2,885,287Z., while 677,483 orders of the value of 2,596,138Z. 
were paid. 4,386,667 postal orders amounting to 2,378, 620Z. were issued, and 
3,845,161, valued at 2,023,8347., paid. The revenue in respect of the 
postal service during 1927-28 amounted to 1,856,7857., and the telegraph 
and telephone revenue was 1,193,5157. The total expenditure in respect of 
postal, telegraph and telephone services during 1927-28 amounted to 
2,982,7097, 

At the end of March, 1928, there were 37,107 miles of telegraph wire, 
and 336,331 miles of telephone wire in use; there were 88,113 telephone 
instruments and 62,364 subscribers. A station working on the “beam” 
sytsem and in direct communication with the United Kingdom was opened 
for the acceptance of public traffic on July 5, 1927. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank in the Union 
at the end of March, 1928, was 868,986, and the amount standing to their 
credit 6,788,3117. 

Banks. 

Statistics of the banks in the Union are as follows : — 


- 

Seven Banks. 

June 30, 1928 

South African 
Reserve Bank,* 
June 30, 1928 

Subscribed capital 

Paid-up capital 

Reserve fund 

Notes in circulation 

Deposit and current accounts . 

Coin and bullion ..... 

Securities, Government and other 

Bills of Exchange 

Advances . 

£ 

16,410,458 

7,712,063 

4,393,959 

1,664,140* 

98,796,406 

2,294,335 

21,155,214 

24,816,145 

48,154,985 

£ 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

509,408 

9,089,016 

7,697,851 

8,275,768 

1,617,919 

7,797,414 

104,113 


I 

k 


> In December, 1920, under the South African Currency and Banking Act, 1920, a 
Central Reserve Bank was established at Pretoria, It cominenced operations in June, 
1921, and began to issue notes in April, 1922. Liability for the outstanding notes of the 
commercial banks was transferred to it on June SO, 1924, and amounted to 23S,24Cl. on 
June 30, 1926. A hranch was opened in Johannesburg on September 1, 1925, and further 
branches at Cape Town, Durban, Port Blizabeth and Bast London by the end of the year. 

* Circulating in Rhodesia. 

Money, Weiglits, and Measures. 

An Act of 1922 provided for the issue of a Union Coinage with denomina- 
tions identical with those of British Goins, which remain legal tender, and a 
branch of the Royal Mint has been established at Pretoria. 

Union of South Africa silver and bronze coins of 2«. 6c7., 2s., Is,, 6d., 3<7., 
l£7,, ^(7., ic7. are being coined and are in circulation. A considerable portion 
of the gold output is being minted. 

An Act (No. 22 of 1922) was passed legalizing the optional use of 
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either the metric or the imperial standard weights and measures, hnt under 
a proclamation of 1923 the cwt. has been replaced by the ‘ cental ’of 
100 lbs. The following old Dutch measures are, however, still in use: — 
LiqvAA Measure: Leaguer = about 128 imperial gallons; half aum = 15*1 
imperial gallons ; anker = 74 imperial gallons. Capacity : Muid = 8 bushels. 
The customary surface measure is the Morgen, equal to 2’1165402 acres ; 
1, 000 Cape lineal feet are equal to 1,033 British imperial feet. 

Books of Eeferenee. 

1. Official Publications. 


1 : 

‘ if; 

'■■'v 


„ Annual. 

Statistics of Production : Census of Agriculture. Annual. 

Reports of Select Committees, Commissions, etc., since 1910 : classified according to 
subject. 

Annual Statement of Trade and Shipping of the Union of South Africa. Cape Town. 
Report to the Board of Trade on Beonomic Conditions in South Africa. Annual. 
London. 

Trade Report. Monthly. Cape Town. 

The Solljorne Memorandum on the Union of S. Africa, ijoudon, 1925. 

2. Non-Official Publications, 

Agar-JIiiuilioii (J. A. J.), The Native Policy of the Voortrekkers. Cape Town, 1928. 
Arndt (E. H. D.), Banking and Currency Development in South Africa (1652-1027). 
Cape Town, 1928. 

Brand (Hon. R. H.), The Union of South Africa. Oxford, 1909. 

Brown (A. 8.) and Brown. (G. G,), Editors. The Guide to South and East Africa, 
Annual. London. 

Gory (G. E.), The Rise of South Africa. 4 vols. London, 1910, 1913, 1919, and 1926. 
Dawson (W. H.), South Africa : People, Places and Problems. London, 1925. 

Dt Kieiaiet (0. W.), British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-72. 
London, 1929. 

De Kock (Dr. M. H.), Analysis of the Finances of the Union. Cape Town, 1922.— State 
Ownership in South Africa. Cape Town, 1923. 

Donnithorm (P, A.). Wonderful Africa. Loudon, 1926. 

Dornan (S. S.), Pygmies and Buslimen of the Kalaliari. London, 1925. 

BdgariS.X A History of South Africa. Oxford, 1923. 

JSybers(Q. W.), Select constitutional documents, illustrating South African History, 
1795-1910, London, 1918, 

Fairlridge (D.), A History of South Africa, London, 1918.— Historic Houses of South 
Africa. Cape Town, 1922, 

PitesintOMS (F. W.), The Natural History of South Africa. London, 1921. 

FranteJ (S, H.), The Railway Policy of South Africa. London, 1928. 

Zamont (A. B.), Economic Geograxihy of South Africa. Gape Town, 1925. 

Lehfsldt (R. A.), The Natural Resources of South Africa. London, 1922. 

Zeibrandt (H. 0. V.) .Precis of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope, 1695-1708, 
1716-1806. 6 vols. Cape Town, 1896-1906. 

Zeppan (H. D.), The Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi-Arid Regions with 
Special Reierenee to South Africa. Johannesburg, 1928. 

Zloyd (A. 0. 6.), A List of the Serial Publications Available foi* Consultation in the 
Libraries and Scientiflo Institutions of the Union of South Africa. Cape Town, 1921. 

Lucas (Sir C, P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies, South Africa. Part I. 
History, revised by Sir C. Lucas, and Part II., Geographical, revised by A. B. Keith. 
Oxford, 1915.— Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922, 

2larks(3 L.), Illustrated Guide to South Africa. OapeTown, 1925. 

Mendelssohn (S.), Bibliographyof Books relating to South Africa. London. 

(O. P’.). Description of.the Gape. Gape Town, 1921 and 1925, 

Afif;eii(S. G.), The South Africans. London, 1926. 

Molema (8. M.), The Bantu, Past and Present, Edinburgh, 1920, 

Nathan XM.), The South African Gonnnonwealth. London, 1919.— South Africa from 
Within. London, 1926. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. Ill, African Territories. London, 1914. 
Prerier (G. S.), Voortrekkersmense, 3 vols. Cape Town, 1918, 1920, 1922. 
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Saullp CW. G.)i A History of Soath AMca, from the Earliest Days to tlie Union. 
ILondon, 1915- 

<Srtrfe (D, W.), Eight Years Among the Barotse. London, 1923, 

Thectl (G, McCall), South Africa. Eighth Edition. London, 1917.— Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to South Africa south of the Zambesi. Cape Town, 1912. — 
History and Ethnography of South Africa. 11 vols. London, 1907-20. 

Tilhp (A. Wyatt), South Africa a4S6-1913). London, 1914. 

Walker <B. A.), Historical Atlas of South Africa. London, 1922.— A History of South 
Africa. London, 1927. 

Worsfold (W. B.), The Union of South Africa. London, 1912.— Lord Milner’s Work in 
South Africa, 1897-1902. London (new edition), 1913.— The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner, 1902-1905. 2 vols. London, 1913, 


PROVINCE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Constitution andGovernment.— The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1662. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 but evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony has remained a British Possession siuce 
that date. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. Letters Patent issued in 1850 declared that 
in the Colony there should be a Parliament which should consist of the 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly, On the 81st 
May, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union of South Africa, thereafter 
forming an original province of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Administrator , — The Hon. A. P. J. Fourie. (Salary 2,500Z.) 

The Province is divided into 123 magisterial districts, and the Province 
proper, including Beohuanaland, but exclusive of the Transkeian territories, 
into 90 divisions. Each division has a Council of at least 6 members 
(14 in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of 
immovable property. The duties devolving upon Diyisional Councils 
include the construction and maintenance of road.s and bridges, control of 
ontspans, trekpaths and public servitudes, destruction of noxious weeds, and 
preservation of public health. 

There are 127 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chainnan 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 79 Village Management Boards. 

Area and Population. — The following table gives the population of 
the Cape of Good Hope at each census : — 


1,527,224 707,.S27 i 7.59,897 195, 9£ 

2,409,804 1,218,940 11,190,864 318,54 

2,5(54,965 1,265,671 1,309,294 301, 2{ 


160,350 164,439 

245,718 238,483 

571,371 678,866 

900,396 929,667 

954,403 1,028,185 
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Partial registration. 


The following table gives the area and population of the Province and 
native Territories in 1921 and 1926 



Area in 

Sq. Miles 

1931 

1926 


Buropean 

Non- 

European 

Total 

Buropean 

Colony Proper . 
East Griqualand 
Temhuland 
Transkei . 
Pondoland 

260,185 

6,602 

3,339 

2,604 

3,906 

635,651 

6,245 

4,627 

2,292 

1,512 

1,183,077 

258,582 

230,361 

195,803 

263,392 

1,818,728 

264,827 

234,988 

198,095 

264,904 

690,079 ■ 
7,065 
4,693 
2,477 
1,823 

Total Province 

276,536 

650,327 

2,131,215 

2,781,542 

706,137 


Of the non-European population in 1921, 7,696 were Asiatics, 1,640,162 
were Bantu, and 484,252 were of mixed and other races. The great majority 
are engaged in agricultural or domestic employments. 

Chief Towns : The census figures for the European population in 1926 
are: — Cape Town, 130,668 ; Kimberley, 17,268; Port Elizabeth, 33,371; 
Graham’s Town, 7,652; Paarl, 6,678 ; Eng William’s Town, 6,444 ; East 
London, 23,210 ; Graaff-Reinet, 4,676 ; Worcester, 4,233 ;Uitenhage, 8,121 ; 
Oudtshoorn 5,649. | 

Marriages, births and deaths in five years, so far as registered : — 


Tear 

Buropean 

Non-Buropean l 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1923 

18,296 

6,077 

4,823 

39,350 

30,716 

8,106 

1924 

18,780 

6,740 

5,345 

87,593 

27,262 

8,923 

1925 

18,366 

6,910 

5,723 

36,984 

26,094 

8,704 

1926 

18,675 

7,053 

5,972 1 

38,798 

26,114 

1 9,154 

1027 

18,537 

7,212 

5,978 

i ■ 87,514 

28,679 

j 9,037 


Eeligion- — I q 1921 there were 1,684,906 Chri3tians—546,065 members 
of Dutch Churches, 358,827 Anglicans, 105,696 Presbyterians, 115,941 Con- 
gregationalists, 394,086 Methodists, 76,421 Lutherans, 47,293 Roman 
Catholics, 16, 102 Baptists, and 24, 476 other Christian sects. Mohammedans 
24,613, Jews 21,224, Heathen 1,002,450, others 49,606, 

Education. — ^^Local school administration is conducted by school boards 
and school committees, the imit of administration being the school district. 
There are now (1927) 112 such districts, each under the control of a school 
board, two-thirds of whose members are elected by the ratepayers and one- 
third nominated by Government and local authority. Education is com- 
pulsory for children of European parentage. Grants in support of education 
are provided from Provincial Council revenues, primary education being free. 
Aided schools 1927, 4,608. There are 138,463 European pupils and 182,937 
non-European. Total number of teachers 11, 242 (6,284 in European schools, 
and 4,958 in non-European schools). 

Provincial expenditure on education (excluding Higher Education, which 
is under control of the Central Government) in 1927-28 amounted to 
8,240,9182. 
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Pauperism. — There is no system of poor-law relief. 

Filiaiiee."'®’^'^® the coming into, effect of the Union there is only one financial 
statement for the four provinces together. Particulars are given above tinder the Union. 
Since the passing of the Financial Belations Act, 191i!, the Provincial revenue consists 
of certain revenues assigned to the Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way 
01 subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five 
years ; — 



1922-23 

1 1923-24 j 

1924-25 

; 1925-20 ' 1926-27 

Eeveiure : — 

Provincial .... 

Union Subsidy 

& 

1,261,638 

1,569,890 

£ 

1,403,851 1 
1, 652,636*1 

1,676,311 

1,701,3161 

1,487,860 ! 1,580,685 
2,350,014 i 2,412,0401 

Total Bevenua .... 

2,831,528 

3,050,487 1 

3,377,626 

3,837,874 | 3,093,325 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

3,260,923 

3,760,005 ! 

3,537,880 

3,679,879 1 3,910,284 
i 


> Includes SO.OOOi. for 1923-24 and for 1924-25, 40,5001. for 1926-26, and 299,6001. for 
1926-27 in respect of a Special Grant from tlie Union Government for Native Educa- 
tion. The figures for 1926-26 also include a Special Grant from the Union Government 
of 40,760i, for Beads, and for 1926-27, 59.250f. 

Ordinary Expenditure 1926-27 ; — General Administration, 348,3152. ; 
Education, 2,985,0502.; Hospitals and Poor Relief, 218,5492.; Roads, 
Bridges, Works, 860,3702. Capital Expenditure 1926-27, 214,4312. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of 
Trade statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the P nited 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
value of the trade between the Cape of Good Hope Province and the United 
Kingdom for five years : — ■ 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

Imports from Cape . . 
Exports from U.K, to 
Cape 

£ 

12,477,627’ : 

13,248,689 

16,574,894 

13,271,544 

£ 

12,385,632 

14,661,655 

£ 

15,092,380 

14,228,673 

£ 

15,640,238 

13,963,878 


1 Preliminary figures. 



ii 


The more important imports and exports in 1927 were: — Imports 
into United Kingdom: sheep’s wool (121,235,878 lbs.), 9,474,4512.; 
mohair, 974,3942. ; raw hides, 556,2582. ; sheep skins, 790,1652. ; maize, 
324,7672, ; feathers, 18,7602. Exports from United Kingdom (British 
produce) : cotton goods, 1,666,6622. ; woollens, 770,9932. ; apparel (including 
hats and boots), 2,058,6112. ; machinery, 1,589,1782. ; iron and steel goods, 
1,934,5482.; paper, 322,4102. ; rubber manufactures, 86,9192. 

Statistical and ether Becks of Eeference conceruiug the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1, Offioi A ll Publications. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom. Annual. London. » 
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2. STON-Ol'E'ICIAIi PtTBLIOATIOKS. 

Brown (A. S. aud G. Q.), Guide to South aud East Africa. Annual. London. 

J/e-fitoi (O. E’.), Description of the Cape. Part I. 1921. Part II. 1026. Gape Town. 
Mossop (E. E.), Old Cape Highways. Gape Town, 1927. 

Playne (S.), Cape Colony : Its History, Commerce, Industries, aud Besouroes. London. 
1912. 

jStoM (G. 17.), The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1906, 

2’/ieai(G. M.), History of South Africa. 3 vols. London, 1903-04. 

The Government of South Africa. 2 vols. Cape Town, 1908. 

The South African Natives. London, 1908, 


, 


PEOVmCE OP NATAL. 

Constitution and Government.— Natal was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1844, placed under separate government in 1845, and under charter of 
July 15, 1856, erected into a separate Colony. By this charter partially 
representative institutions were established, and, under a Natal Act of 1898, 
assented to by Order in Conncil, June 26, 1893, the Colony obtained respon- 
sible government. The province of Zululand was annexed to Natal on 
December 30, 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Utrecht and part of 
"Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal, were annexed in 
January, 1903. On May 31, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union 
of South Africa, becoming an original province of the Union. 

The seat of provineial government in Natal is Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator , — The Hon. H. Gordon Watson (Jan. 1928) (2,OOOL) 

Area aud Population,— The Province (including Zululand, 10,427 
sc[uare miles) has an area of 35,284 square miles, with a seaboard of about 
360 miles. The climate is sub-tropical on the coast and somewhat colder 
inland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
40 Magisterial Districts. 

The European population has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at the last six censuses were : — 


Census 

Year 

All Races 

European 

Coloured 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1891 . 
1904 . 
1911 . 
1918 . 
1921 . 
1926 . 


643,913 

1,108,764 

1,194,043 

1,429,398 

268,062 

550,631 

664,648 

'707,600 

275,851 

558,123 

629,395 

727,798 

25,787 
66,758 
52,495 
62,745 
70,477 
81,170 : 

21,001 

40,851 

45,819 

69,186 

66,861 

77,746 

242,275 

493,873 

512,153 

637,123 

254,850 

517,772 

583,776 

656,437 


The figures for 1891 exclude Zululand ; those for 1904 and 1911 in- 
clude the districts of Yryheid, Utrecht, Paulpietersburg, Ngotshe, and 
Babanango, 

Population of Durban according to the census of 1921 : European 68,085 
other 93,557, total 151,642; and of Pietermaritzburg: European 17,998, 
coloured 18,025, total 36,023. The European population of Durban in 1918 
was 48,413, and of Pietermaritzburg, 18,525. The census figures for the 
European population of Durban in 1926 are 70,883, and of Pietermaritzburg, 
19,748. 
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Marriages, Mrfctis and deaths for 192S, 1926 and 1927 are as follows : — 



European 

Non-European ^ 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths j 

Maniages 

1925 

3,509 

1,532 

1,299 

8,319 

4,462 

2,824 

1926 

3,588 

1,503 

1,342 

8,278 

4,34.3 

2,041 

1927 

I 3,435 

1,502 

1 1,456 

7,252 

3,801 

3,024 


1 Partial registration. 


Edueatioil. — With the exception of Higher Education, which is under 
the control of the Union Government, Education comes under the Provincial 
Administration. In 1927 there were, for children of Euroiman extraction, 
170 schools giving primary, 26 giving beyond primary education, in all 196 
schools, which were supported either entirely or partially by Government 
funds. In addition there were 2 technical colleges, 1 physical culture school, 
3 night continuation classes, 1 training school for teachers, and 277 farm 
schools. For coloured children, there were 566 native schools; 57 Asiatic 
schools and 22 other coloured schools, State and State-aided. The aggregate 
number of European pupils in regular attendance at the Government and 
inspected schools was 24,440 for 1927 ; the average daily attendance 91 '8 
per cent, of the number on the registers. The number of native, Asiatic, 
and coloured children receiving instruction in 1927 amounted to 49,947. 
A sum of 136,142Z. was spent on native, Asiatic and coloured education 
during 1927-28 out of public funds ; the corresponding figure in respect of 
European education wa.s 493,114Z. It is estimated that only a very small 
percentage of European children are receiving no education. 

Finance. — financial arrangements, see p. 228 above. The follow- 
ing figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for six years: — 





lOOi 


leoA 0- 







Eevenue 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy . . • • 

& 

413,219 

563,032 

& 

426,936 

599,2391 

& 

448,850 

611,8801 

4 

486,420 

538,7811 

4 

616,298 
653,491 1 

•Total Revenue . . . . 

976,251 

1,026,175 

1,060,230 

1,024,201 

1,160,789 


Total Ordinary Expenditure. . 978,086 1,029,628 1,070,144 1,114,129 1,090,431 


» Includes 10,000?. for 192.'!-24 and for 1924-25, 21,2507. for 1925-26, and 73,250?. for 
1920-27 in respect of a Special Grant from tho tlnion Government for Native Education. 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1926-27: General administration, 57,006^. ; 
education, 636,937Z. ; hospitals and poor relief, 142,430Z. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 244,978Z. ; Miscellaneous 9,Q80Z. The capital expenditure in 1926-27 
was 251,373Z. 

Production and Industry.— On the Coast and in Zululand there 
are vast plantations of sugar (output, 1927-28, 247,273 tons) and tea, 
while cereals of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, the Acacia 
molissima, the bark of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and 
other crops are produced. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly coal. Other 
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minerals are asbestos, copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron 
ore, lead and silver ore, limestone and marble, manganese ore, mica, 
molybdenum ore, nickel ore, nitre, oil shale, and tin ore. For figures of 
mineral production, see p. 235. 

The various factory industries of Natal in 1925-26 (census of 1926) 
numbered 1,093, with an annual output valued at 20,750,0062. They had 
13,190,1652. invested in machinery, lands, and buildings ; annually used 
materials worth 11,576,5442. ; and paid 4,347,9012. yearly in wages to 
43,166 employees. 

A Whaling Industiy was commenced at Durban in 1908. Down to 
1927 (20 years) 16,017 whales were captured (1,094 in 1927). Two companies, 
with 16 boats, were operating in 1927, and 7,510 tons of oil were produced. 
The production (oil, fertilizers, boiled bone, etc.) was valued at 204,1572. 
The industry is regulated by the Provincial Government, as indiscriminate 
slaughter was driving the whales away from the South African waters. 

Commerce.— Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records made for each of the Provinces ; the British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United King- 
dom and each Province separately. The following figures show the value of 
the trade between Natal Province and the United Kingdom for five years : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

Imports from Natal. . 
Exports of U.K. to Natal 

£ 

8,088,470 

8,938,402 

. £ 

\ 8,093,449 
8.447,944 

£ 

6,201,938 

8,526,608 

£ 

5,978,810 

7,162,082 

£ 

8,208,400 . 
7,685,131 


1 Preliminary flgtiros. 

The more important imports and exports in 1927 were: — Imports into 
United Kingdom: maize, 310,8302. ; maize products, 276,4962. ; raw hides, 
590,7342. 5 sheep’s wool (35,432,400 Ihs.), 2,631,6702. ; bark for tanning, 
229,0792. j sugar, unrefined, 722,1402. Exports from United Kingdom 
(British produce): cotton piece goods, 394,4382.; woollen manufactures, 
261,3512. ; machinery, 898,7662. ; iron and steel goods, 1,415,7672. ; 
apparel (including hats and boots), 683,4942. 

Statistical and other Books of B-eferenee. 

Statistical Abstract for the several colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Gullingieorth’B Natal Almanac. Annual. Durban. 

Ingram (J P.), Natalia: History of Natal and Zululand. London, 1897. 

jRoweU(T.), Natal and the Boers. London, 1900. 

BttsseZZfE.), Natal, the Land and its Story. 6th ed. London, 1900. 

iSlIitartfJ.), A. History of the Znlu Rebellion, 1906. London, 1913. 

Tatlow (A. H.), Natal Province : Descriptive Guide and Offlcia Handbook. Durban 
and London. Annual. 

Twontieth-Century Impressions of Natal. Natal, 1906. 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Constitution and Government.— The territory was colonised by 
Boers from Cape Colony in 1836-37. In 1852 the independence of the 
Transvaal Government was recognised by Great Britain, but in 1877, in 
consequence of financial difficulties and troubles with the natives, and 
in accordance with representations and petitions from the Boers, the 



» Tartial Registration. 




Ordinary Expenditure, 1926-27; General administration, 148,958Z. ; 
education, 2, 710, 224Z. ; hospitals and poor relief, 437,676Z. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 443,449Z. Tbo capital expenditure in 1926-27 was 404,025Z. 

The Provincial Kevenue is mainly derived from Employers’ Tax, Licences, 
Native Pass Pees, Poll Tax, Transfer Duty and Companies’ Tax. 

Production and Industry. — The Province is in the main a stock- 
raising country, though there are considerable areas well adapted for agri- 
culture, including the growing of tropical crons. The extent of land under 
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Religion. — Statistics for the Transvaal (Census 1921) 


Dutch Churches 
Anglican . . 
Presbyterian . 
Methodist . . 
Eoinan Catholic 
Lutheran . . 


287,630 49,578 Other Christian . . . 

98,849 94,548 Jews . . . . . . . 

31,715 12,407 Hindus and other non- 

37,921 143,441 Christians ..... 

23,419 14,490 Other Religions and 

4,583 136,385 Sects 


Education. — All education except that of a university and of a voca- 
tional type is under the provincial authority. The Province has been divided 
for the purposes of local control and management into thirty-one school 
districts. Instruction in Government Schools, both primary and secondary, 
is free. The new University of the Witw'atersrand was established in 
Johannesburg in 1 921. 

The following statistics of education are for the year ending Dec. 31, 192? : 
1,170 primary schools with 114,123 pnpils ; 40 beyond primary schools, with 
an enrolment of 10,934 pupils ; 447 State and State-aided schools for coloured, 
native and Indian children, with 53,619 pupils. There are four training 
institutions for European teachers, with 866 students ; and three for coloured 
teachers, with 240 students. During the year 1927, 2,859,113Z. was 
expended for educational purposes. 

The medium of instruction up to the fourth standard is the home 
language (English or Afrikaans) of the pupil, but parents may request that 
the other language be gradually introduced as a second medium. Above the 
fourth standard both languages may be used at the parents’ option or as 
occasion allows. Bible History is taught in every school, but no doctrine or 
dogma peculiar to any religious denomination or sect may be taught. 
Finance. — B'or financial arrangement.s, see p. 228 above. 

The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for 
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cultivation in 1926 is given as 3,075,705 acres; fallow land as al)out 451,354 
acres. The maize and tobacco crops may be regarded as the most important. 

The live-stock numbered, in 1927, 2,968,182 cattle (2,985,301 in 1926) ; 
6,183,411 sheep (4,524,527 in 1926) ; 858,114 goats (including 26,875 of the 
valuable Angora breed) (823,443 in 1926, including 26,847 Angora goats). 

For mineral production, see above, p. 284. The Province has iron and 
brass foundries and engineering works, grain-mills, breweries, brick, tile, 
and pottery works, tobacco, soap, and candle factories, coach and wagon 
works, &c. The Transvaal gold output in 1926 was valued at 42,285,1397., 
in 1927 at 43,055,1787., and in 1928 at 44,024,0587. 

CoBinieree.— Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province. The following figures show the value of the 
trade between the Transvaal Province and the United Kingdom for five 
years ; — 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 


£ 

£ ^ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Transvaal 509,990 
Exports of U.K. to 

392,751 

229,319 1 

252,786 j 

841,467 

Transvaal . . . 7,452,141 

8,193,344 

8,119,495 1 

8,306,474 

9,224,901 


f 1 Preliminary figures. 

The more important imports and exports in 1927 were ; — Imports 
into United Kingdom: copper bars, etc., 99,0627. Exports from United 
Kingdom (British produce) : Cottons, 1,214,0167. ; woollens, 561,0147. ; 
apparel (including hats and boots), 1,619,9117. ; machinery, 516,3447. ; iron 
and steel and manufactures, 585,7687. ; chemicals and preparations, 276,8957. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

Papers, Correspondence, &c., relating to the Transvaal from 1852 to 1908. London. 
History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled hy direction of H.M. 
Government. 2 vols. London, 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, hy Col. H. Du Cane. London, 1906. 

Amerpih. 8.), (Editor), “The Times” History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
London, 1909. 

Sotha (P. M.), Erom Boer to Boer and Englishman. [English Translation from the 
Dutch,] London, 1900. 

Oloete (H.), History of the Great Boer Tret and the Origin of the South African 
Republics. London, 1899. 

Colquhoun (A. R.), The Africander Land. London, 1906. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. II.: South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1908. 

Keltic (J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nded. London, 1896. 

KrMfirerfP.), Memoirs of Paul Kjiiger. Told by Himself. 2 vola. London, 1902. 

Leyds (W. J.), The Eirst Annexation of the Transvaal, London, 1906. — The Transvaal 
Surrounded. London, 1919. 

Mackenzie (W. D.), South Africa : Its History, Heroes, and Wars. London, 1900. 

Native Races of South Africa. Edited hy Native Races Committee. London, 1901. 
Willoughby (W. C.), Native Life on the Transvaal Border. London, 1900. 

IPiiwot (Hon. A.), History of South Africa. London, 1901. 

Wors/old (B.), Lord Milner's Workin south Africa. London, 1906. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River was first crossed by Europeans about the middle of 
the ISth century. Between 1810 and 1820, settlements were made in the 
southem parts of the Orange Free State, and the Great Trek greatly augmented 
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the number of settlers during and after 1836. In 1848, Sir Harry Smith 
proclaimed the whole territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers as a 
British Possession and established what was called the Orange River 
Sovereignty, Great dissatisfaction was caused by this step, as well as by 
the native policy of the British Government. In 1854, by the Convention 
of Bloemfontein, British Sovereignty was withdrawn and the independence 
of the country was recognised. 

During the first five yeai-a of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and fighting with, the Basutos. These 
were at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State, 

On account of the Treaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and was annexed on May 28, 1900, as the Orange 
River Colony, After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was 
established and continued until 1907, when responsible government was 
introduced. On May 31, 1910, the Orange River Colony was merged in the 
Hnion of South Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 

The seat of provincial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Administrator . — The Hon. 0. T. Wilcoclcs (salary, 2,000Z.) 

There are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 61 in all ; 
local authorities have, so far as possible, the usual local administrative powers. 


Area and Population. ^The area of the Province is 49,647 square 
miles ; it is divided into 30 districts. The census population has varied as 
follows ; — 


Census 


All Races 


European 

Coloured 

Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1880 , 
1800 . 
1904 . 
1911 . 
1918 , 1 
1921 ! 

1926 , 

188,518 
207,603 
' 387,816 

628,174 

628,827 

70,150 

108,862 

210,095 

277,618 

821,373 

63,368 

99,141 

177,220 

250,656 

307,454 

31,906 

40.671 

81.671 
94,488 
98,969 
97,776 

104,892 

29,116 
87,145 
61,108 
80,701 
[ 87,709 

90,780 
98,593 

38,244 

67,791 

128,524 

183,030 

223,697 1 

34,262 

61,996 

116,112 

169,955 

216,674 


The capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1921, 19,367 white inhabitants, and 
19,667 natives and other coloured persons; total, 39,034, The 1926 
Census figures for the European population are 22,695. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Year 


European 


Non-European 1 

Births . 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1923 

5,087 

1,663 

1,362 



1,475 

1924 

4,919 

1,698 1 

i„. 1,468 

1,012 

1,920 

1,507 

1925 

5,188 

1,708 ! 

1,661 

1,277 

2,191 

1,717 

1926 

6,309 

■ .1,611..:-.- 

1,690 

1,380 

1,912 

l,7St) 

1927 

■ 6,325 

1,587 

1,800 

1,328 

2,066 

1,769 


1 Partial registration. * No figures available. 
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Religion.. — The census of 1921 gave the following results : Dutch 
Churches, 207,536 ; Anglican Churches, 50,807 ; Presbyterians, 13,662 ; 
Congregationalists, 2,763 ; Methodists, 135,778 ; Lutherans, 7,931 ; Roman 
Catholics, 9,879 ; Jews, 4,761 ; Heathen, 174,697 ; others, 607,714. 

Education. — Higher and vocational education is under the control of 
the Union Education Department, while primary and secondary education and 
the training of teachers are controlled and financed by the Provincial Adminis- 
tration. Under the Education Ordinance of 1920 the Province is divided 
into 57 School Board Districts, for each of which there is a School Board 
elected by the School Gommittees in the district. In 1927 there were 751 
public schools and 98 aided private schools in the Province, with a total 
enrolment of 44,356 pupils. Education is free in all public schools up to 
the University Matriculation standard, but certain schools are allowed to 
charge fees and to expend the proceeds for the advantage of the schools. 
Attendance is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16, but exemption may 
be granted in special cases or when a child lias passed Standard TI and is in 
regular employment. Unless parents object, the two official languages — 
English and Afrikaans— are taught to all pupils, the home language of the 
pupil being the cliief medium of instruction and the second language being 
introduced gradually during the primary school course. In all the towns 
and villages of the Province there are either secondary or intermediate 
schools preparing pupils up to the standard of the University Matriculation, 
The Normal College trains from 150 to 200 teachers annually. 

Pinance-— Por financial arrangements seo, p. 232 above. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expendittire for five years ; — 



1922-23 

1 1923-24 

1924r-25 1 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Revenue : — 

Provincial . . . 

Union Subsidy . 

& 

368,410 

677,408 

1 £ 
400,288 
607,809 1 

^ 1 
422,288 
622,805 > 

& 

410,416 
770,898 » 

1 & 

\ 419,789 

1 764,478^ 

Total Revenue 

940,827 

1,008,157 

1,046,088 ; 

1,180,814 

1,174,217 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

999,441 

1 1,012,876 ! 

1,045.554 

1,087,470 

1,207,087 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1926-27 : General administration, 54,786Z. ; 
education, 882,161Z.; hospitals and x»oor relief, 44,2.53Z. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 225,8377. The capital expenditure in 1920-27 was 293,8987. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, affording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes. 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock -farming, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mineral Statistics see p. 282, 

Commerce. — Since the coming into eflect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
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value of tlie trade between the Orange Free State Province and the United 
Kingdom: — 



j . 1924 ' 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 

Imports from Orange Free State . 
Exports to Orange Free State . . 

£ 

739 

636,342 

£ 

6 

657,989 

£ 

100 

689,520 

£ 

6 

615,132 

& 

1,770 

707,791 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The more important exports (British prodixce) from the United Kingdom 
in 1927 were: — Cottons, 111,347^.; woollens, 64,2142.; iron and steel manu- 
factures, 26,7442. ; apparel (including hats and boots), 157,0602. ; machinery, 
13,9032. 

The money, weights, and measures are English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2xV acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Corresnoudenee, Reports, Despatches, Proclamations, &c., relating to the Orange Free 
State and Orange River Colony. London, 1899-1901. 

ffefwie (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II. London, 1908. 

Wet (Ohr. R. de), Three Tears’ War (1899-190 2). London, 1902. 


WEST AFRICA. 

These Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Parts of Togoland and the Oameroons are also included as mandated 
territories. 

NIGERIA. 

History and Constitution. — This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly under separate administrations. Lagos, bought in August, 
1861, from a native king, was placed under the Governor of Siem Leone in 
1866. In 1874 it was detached, together with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a separate ‘ Colony and 
Protectorate of Lagos ’ was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, the company obtained a charter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendered its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, its territories were formed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the ‘ Niger Coast 
Protectorate,’ which was formed in May, 1893, from the ‘ Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,’ which had been constituted in June, 1885. In Pebruary, 
1906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the ‘Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,’ and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
‘ Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria,’ under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundaries defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into tvyo groups of provinces, the ‘ Northern Provinces ’ 
and the ‘Southern Provinces,’ each under a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of the Governor, 
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The British mandated territory of Cameroon is now attached to Nigeria 
for administrath’e purposes. 

The Executive Council of the Colony was made, from January 1, 1914, * 

the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. It consist.s of a few of the ; 

senior officials. There is a Legislative Council, created by Order in Council ‘ 

in November l922, consisting of the Governor, the members of the Executive 
Council, and other official members (total official membership not exceeding ; 

SO) ; three members elected by the ratepayers of Lagos ; one member elected 
by the ratepayers of Calabar; four members selected respectively by the ; 

Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcoxxrt and Kano, and the local ; 

Chamber of Mines ; two members to represent respectively Banking and 
Shipping interests ; and eight members to represent African interests in • 

those parts of the Colony and Southern Provinces which do not return elected 1 

representatives. This Council legislates for the Colony and the Southern h 

Provinces of the Protectorate, laws affecting the Northern Pi'oviuces being 
enacted by the Governor as heretofore. 

Governor of Nigeria. — Sir Graeme T/mmsoJi, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

OMef Secretary to the Government, — Sir E. M. BaddeUy, O.M,G. 

Lieutenant-Governws in the Protectorate. — Major Upton Fitzgerald 
Itiixtany O.M.G. (Southern Provinces); and H. R, Palmer, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Northern Provinces). 

There are altogether 24 provinces, including Oameroons, each under the 
immediate control of a Resident. In many provinces the administration is in 
the hands of the paramount chief and his officials. 

Area and Population.— Area approximately 335,700 square miles ; 
population, 18,765,690, including about 5,200 Europeans (Northern 
Provinces: 258,000 square miles, 10,232,834 population. Southern Pro- 
vinces: 78,000 square miles, 8,532,856 population). In 1900 a proclamation 
was issued in Northern Nigeria which, without abolishing domestic 
slavery, declared all children born after January 1, 1900, free, and 
forbade the removal of domestic slaves for sale or transfer. In 1917 the 
Slavery Ordinance abolished the legal status of slavery throughout the 
Protectorate. Slave markets have been suppressed by native rulers, but 
cases of slave dealing are still found among the tribes east of the Niger. 

In recent years very many slaves have been liberated in riie Northern 
Provinces. 

Justice. — The Chief Justice is the president of the Supreme Court of 
Nigeria, and three other judges are stationed in Lagos and one in Calabar. 

Police magistrates have courts in I.agos, Ebutc Metta and Calabar, and 
station magistrates are in charge at Port Harcourt, Ibadan, "VVarri, Onitsha, 

Enugu, Aba, Kaduna, Jos, Lokoja,.Kano and Zaria. _ In each province is a 
Provincial Court consisting of the Resident and his assistants, and such 
justices of the peace as may be ai>pointed by the Governor. Native courts 
exist in Mohammedan localities where there are chiefs and councillors, and 
amongst pagan tiibes Judicial Councils with limited judicial powers have 
been established in localities where the intelligence of the natives renders 
such a policy possible. The nurahex of persons summoned before the 
District Courts in 1927 was 16,489 of whom 13,252 were convicted ; while 
202 persons were convicted in the Divisional Courts. 

Religion and Education.— AhrtfcerM Pruwmces.— Mohammedanism is 
widely diffused, the Eulani and Hansas and other ruling tribes being of 
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that religion, hut in some parts of the territory paganism is predominant, 
Protestant and Catholic missions are at work, and have industrial and 
other schools at several stations. The principles governing the education 
„ of natives in the Egyptian Sudan are being closely followed. Secular 

■Ij subjects only are compulsory; the acceptance of religious teaching is 

optional. Primary schools have been established at the Headq^uarters of 

J ail Provinces, except Makurdi, and at several other large towns. In 1927 
there were 84 Government schools including Katsina Training College, 
slj total average attendance being 2,566 'B?. The number of mission schools is 

141— average attendance 2,988 01. It is estimated that there are 31,587 
f'Sj Mohammedan schools with 393,039 pupils. 

i| Southern Promnces . — Elementary education is almost entirely in the 

hands of the various missionary societies, but all schools, whether Govern- 
ment assisted or non-assisted, are now under the control of the Education 
s'l Department, a control eflected by careful co-operation with the missionary 

authorities and other proprietors of schools. Government is mainly respon- 
sible for secondary education, their two principal secondary schools being 
King’s College and Queen’s College, Lagos, for boys and girls respectively. 
Several assisted and a few Government elementary schools possess secondary 
departments. In 1927 there were 49 Government schools with an enrol- 
■ t'' ment and average attendance of 10,009 and 9,190 respectively ; 229 assisted 

Hi schools with an enrolment of 44,814 and an average attendance of 36,987 ; 

f|l and 2,519 non-assisted schools for which the corresponding figures were 

127,066 and 81,000. 

Six British, three French, one American, and the Basel Missionary 
Societies are working in the country as well as the Salvation Array and the 
different African Churches. 


Finance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeria as a whole : — 


Year (ending March 31) 

Revenue 

Expenditure- 

Ordinary 

Recurrent 

Total 

Expenditure 

Public 

Debt 

1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 20 . 
1920-27 . 
1927-S8 . 





£ 

6,260,561 

6.944,220 

8,268,928 

7,734,429 

6,304,603 

£ 

4,993,760 

6,820,027 

5,663,223 

6,259,086 

6,723,623 

£ 

6,501,242 

6,768,716 

6.688.167 

7,684,692 

7,086,776 

£ 

19.809.210 

19.309.210 
19,309,210 

23.569.209 

23.669.209 


The expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1928, on railway construc- 
tion was 763,682Z. 

The main items of revenue for the year 1927-28 were; — Customs, 
3,540,7672. ; railway, 2,464,7607. ; direct taxes, 810,7537. ; fees of court, 
456,9037.; marine, 336,0247. The chief items of expenditure were; — 
Railway, 2,423,8167. ; Public Debt, 1,327,1247. ; Public Works, 1,835,7707. ; 
Political, 467,9077. ; Military and Police, 570,4497. 

There is established in each native State in the Northern Provinces a 
Treasury which regulates the expenditure of that portion of the local revenue 
which is annually assigned to the native administration of each Emirate for 
its support and maintenance. There are also native treasuries in a few of 
the more advanced States in the: Southern provinces. 

Production and Industry, — The products are palm-oil (exports 1927, 
113,240 tons) and kernels (exports 1927, 257,206 tons); cotton lint 
(export 1927, 99,646 cwt.), cocoa (export 1927, 39,210 tons). Mahogany 
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is exported. Sheep and goat skins are tanned and dyed. The natives 
have worked iron, lead, and tin for centuries. Tin ore exported in 1927, 
10,926 tons. There are also deposits of coal, silver, galena, manganese ore, 
lignite, and monazite (wliich contains thorium). 

Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with the Eoyal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charter, that Company receives half the gross profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the w'est and a line running direct from Yola to Ziuder on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with effect from January 1, 1900. 

Commerce. — The principal ports are Lagos, Warri, Burutu, Foreados, 
Sapele, Koko, Akassa, Degema, Port Harcourt, Bonny, Opobo, Calabar, 
and Victoria. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief routes for 
transport, and there are many well-made roads. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces. There is 
also a large trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the 
Sahara in the north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of 
Kano as an emporium. 

The trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are included) : — 



, Trade j 

j Shipping entered and cleared 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

British only 

Z923 

& 

11,761,858 

£ 

11,705,012 

Tons 

2,086,874 

Tons 

1,366,714 

1024 

12,921,837 

15,038,077 

2,193,905 

1,844,099 

1025 

16,278,349 

13,597,480 

17,370,161 

2,655,001 

1,616,679 

1.787,417 

1926 

17,339,618 

3,006,115 

1927 

16,064,637 1 

16,340,957 

3,367,313 

1,904,614 


The chief imports (1927) were : Cotton-piece goods, 3,412,8532.; coopers’ 
stores, 371,0932. Chief exports (1927) : Palm kernels, 4,438,8862. ; palm oil, 
3,374,6602. ; cotton lint, 331,0862. ; tin ore, 2,287,3272. ; cocoa, 1,998,6792. ; 
ground-nuts, 1,629,5422. ; hides and skins, 651,6202. 

Imports from the British Empire, 1927, 11,913,3902., and from U.S.A., 
1,291,6042. 

Communications. — The railway system comprises (1) a Western line 
from Lagos to Kano (704^ miles), crossing the Niger by bridge at Jebba, 
with branches from Minna to Bare (111 miles) and from Zaria to the Bauchi 
tin fields (Jos) (133 miles, light railway); (2) an Eastern line (569 miles) 
from Port Harcourt to Kadnna on the Western Railway, crossing the Benue 
by train ferry at Makurdi with a branch line connecting from Kaff'anchan 
junction (mile 468J) with the tinffelds (Jos) — 62|- miles. Total capital 
expenditure on Nigerian railway, to end of March, 1928, 18,104,9542. ; 
gross receipts, 1928, 2,435,4112. ; working expenditure, 1,102,7812. ; gross 
expenditure, 1,509,9062,; net profit, 925,6062.; passengers carried, 2,830,966 ; 
goods and minerals transported, 989,403 tons. 

There is a wireless station at Lagos under the control of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company for ship to shore communication. 

In 1927 there were 146 Post Offices in Nigeria and the British sphere of 
the Cameroons. The Savings Bank on Dee. 31, 1927, had 6,981 depositors, 
with 35,2372. to their credit. 
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A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the de- 
nominations being 2s„ Is., 6d., and 3d., of the same size, weight, and fine- 
ness as corresponding coins of the United Kingdom. The new currency, 
with adequate reserves in London, based on gold and securities, is under the 
control of the West African Currency Board. A nickel coinage (penny, 
half-penny, and tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 
notes were introduced (present denominations 6Z,, _20s., 10s., 2s., and Is.), 
and in 1920 an alloy coinage of similar denominations to the silver coinage 

'"'^The^^Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., and Barclays (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) Bank, Ltd., have branches in Nigeria. 

Sooks of Eeference. 

Crt A«» (Omd. 1600). 

^"Sndbook of British West Africa. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Handbook of Nigeria. London, 7th ed., 1926. 

ITavels of Clapperton, B. Lander, Richardson, Barth, Bohlfs. 

Bouden (G-. T.), Among the Ibos of Nigeria. London, 1921. 
mcUnL (A.), out of the World North of Nigeria London, 1921. 

Frager iV. 0.), Impressions— Nigem, 1925. London, 1926. 

Gerary (Sir W. M. N.), Nigeria Under British Rule. London, 1927. 

IlalUB.. G.), Barrack and Bush in Northern Nigeria. London, 1924. 

Bosfmpj (A. 0.), Nigerian Days. London, 1925. iaqo 

JoJiasion (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltie(S Scott) The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1895, .... m, . j 

edi5^r\&se%o^^« 

111® Amalgamation of Noitliera and Southern Nigeria, 

Migeod (H.), Tlirough Nigeria to Lake Chad. London, 1924. Across Equatorial Africa. 

D ) Nigeria. Its Prohlems and its People. London, 1911. 

^maby-(?ore (W.®G. A.), Report on a visit to West Africa _(Cmd. 2744). L™^o". 1920. 
Orr (Capt. 0. W. J.), B. A., The Making of Northern Nigeria. London, 10U. , 

SeliultJe(A.), The Sultanate of Boran. Translated, with additions, byP. A. Benton. 

A.). Life in Southern Nigeria. London, 1923. The Peoples of Southern 
Nigeria (4 vols.). London, 1926. cj Trivion 

TremeameOiai. A J. N.), The Niger and the Wes Soudan. L<nffion, 1911. 

UawiM (A. H.), West African Forests and Forestry. Londra, 1920 
VUeher HO, Groquia et Souvenirs de la NigMe du Noid. Pans, 1917. 


GAMBIA. 

Governor , — Sir Edward B. Urnihavi) K.B.E., O.M.G. (2,6002., and 750Z. 
allowances). Appointed August, 1928. 

Gambia was discovered by the early Portuguese navigators, but they 
made no settlement. During the seventeenth century various companies of 
merchants obtained trading charters and established a settlement on the 
river, which, from 1807, was controlled from Sierra Leone ; in 1843 it was 
made an independent Crown Colony ; in 1866 it formed part of the West 
African Settlements, but in December, 1888, it again became a separate 
Crown Colony. It is administered under a Governor with au Executive and 
a nominated Legislative Council containing an unofficial element. With the 
exception of the Island of St. Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, 
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the whole Colony is administered on the Protectorate system. Since 1901 % 

both banks of the Gambia have been tinder direct British control np to the . | 

Anglo-French boundary. ; ' | 

Area of Colony proper, 4 square miles ; population, 10,000. In the Pro- | 

tectorate (area, 4,130 square miles) the population in 1921 was about 200,000. g 

There were, in 1926, 7 elementary Government-aided schools and one | 

Government Mahommedan school, with 1,867 pupils enrolled, and an | 

average attendance of about 848 pupils ; Government grant, proportionate I 

to results (1927), 1, 447Z. Of the elementary schools two are Roman Catholic, ^ 

three Wesleyan, and one Anglican. The Wesleyans have also 2 secondary | 

schools with 31 boys and 22 girls, and the Roman Catholics 1 secondary ; | 

school for girls with 50 pupils. In January, 1927, the Government opened : | 

a Mahommedan school at Georgetown, MacCarthy Island, there being ; | 

83 pupils at the end of the year. Total Government expenditure on educa- i ^ 

tion (1927), 3,727?. ^ I 

There is a company of the West African Frontier Force of 142 men,»- * The i l 

armed police has a strength of 142 men. I 


Finance and Trade. 



1923 j 

192'1 

1925 

[ 1926 j 

1927 

Revenue 

Expenditure . . 

Imports i 

Exports 1 . . 1 

£ 

229,688 

211,317 

813,898 

899,509 

£ 

208,613 

203,635 

672,018 

1,002,330 

£ 

189,080 
271,8.30 
i 617,823 
727,815 1 

£ 

214,181 1 
213,643 1 
650,307 i 
904,106 ! 

£ 

252,419 
277,626 » 
956,741 
999,887 


1 Including specie. 

* Includes 60,0Q0i. set aside for establisliineiit of a Reserve Fund. 


There is a public debt amounting (Dec, 31, 1927) to 84,171?. On 
December 31, 1927, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 193,511?. 

Principal items of revenue in 1927 : Customs, 172,887?. ; Taxes, 7,639?.; 
Licences, 8,836?. ; Fees of Courts or Office, &c., 22,803?. ; Post Office, 
3,527?. ; Interest, 8,695?. ; Port Dues, 4,668?. ; Miscellaneous, 22,738?. 

Chief imports, 1927 : specie, 93,865?, ; apparel, wearing, 12,234?. ; bags, 
and sacks, 15,510?. ; biscuits, bread, and cakes, 11,612?.; boots and shoes, 
8,800?. ; coal, 14,849?.; cotton (piece goods), 168,269?. ; cotton manufactures, 
other, 52,229?. ; cotton yarn, 25,094?.; fionr, 17,813?.; hats and caps, 7,876?.; 
kola nuts, 97,967?. ; lumber, 7,776?, ; metals, all kinds, 27,877?. ; motor 
cars, 9,538?. ; oils, edible, 14,326?. ; oils, not edible, 15,592?.; rice, 124,457?. ; 
salt, 8,763?. ; soap, 10,657?. ; spirits, potable, 4,112?.; sugar, 33,961?. ; 
tea, 7,755?.; tobacco, 24,275?.; wines, 10,242?. Chief exports : ground-nuts, 
967,941?. ; hides and skins, 9,288?.; palm kernels, 11,611?. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1927, 416,142?.; exports to United 
Kingdom, 1927, 81,939?. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 1927 
was 1,284,664 tons, of which 821,614 were British. It is estimated that 
British vessels carry about 40 per cent, of the total imports, while praoticaUy 
all the exports are carried by foreign vessels. 

Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
four post offices, but postal facilities are afforded to all river towns by means 
of a weekly travelling post office on the Government river mail-steamers. 
Postal packets and parcels dealt with, in 1927, 276,023. Bathurst is 
connected, with St. Yincent (Cape de Yerde) and with Sierra Leone by cable. 
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but there are no local railways. Bathurst is in wireless communication with 
Georgetown, Knntaur and Basse in the Protectorate. The Post Office Savings 
Bank had 444 depositors holding deposits value 1,346Z. in 1927. A special 
West African alloy currency was introduced in 1920 (see under hTigeria, 
p. 254). West African currency notes in circulation December 31, 1927, 
amounted to 166,0347. There is one bank in the Colony, the Bank of 
British West Africa. 


The Gold Coast first became known through Portuguese navigators in the 
fourteenth century, and English and Dutch traders and companies exploited 
the district in the seventeenth century, their main object being the slave 
traffic. The Dutch held settlements on the coast until 1871, when a conven- 
tion was made transferring them to the English. The Colony stretches for 
334 miles along the Gnlf of Guinea, between the French Ivory Coast and 
Togoland. It is administered by a Governor with an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council. Attached to it inland are Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories. The British mandated territory of Togoland is also attached 
to the Gold Coast for administrative purposes. 

The area of the Colony, Ashanti, and Protectorate is about 80,000 square 
miles; population, census 1921, 2,078,048 ; Europeans, 2,166. Chief towns; 
Accra, 38,000 ; Sekondi, 10,000; Cape Coast, 15,000; Keta, 10,000 ; Win- 
neba, 7,000 ; Saltpond, 6,600 ; Koforidua, 6,500. There were (in 1927) 
22 Government schools, and 234 assisted schools which are under the 
control of various missions ; average attendance of primary and secondary 
schools (exclusive of Northern Territories), 29,640 (in 1927) ; enrolled, 
33,054 ; Government expenditure on education in 1927, 146,728^. (excluding 
Northern Territories and Achimota). There are also a large number of non- 
assisted primary schools supported by the various religious bodies. A 
University College for Secondary Education at Achimota was formally 
opened on Jan. 28, 1927. 

The strength of the police (1926--27), 31 European officers and .1,586 other 
ranks. The constabulary (Northern Territories) consists of 4 officers and 
about 476 other ranks. Summary convictions in 1926-27, 121,106 ; con- 
victions in Supreme Courts, 131. 

Staple products and exports, . cocoa, gold, manganese, diamonds, kola 
nuts, mahogany, palm kernels, copra, and palm oil ; in 1926 there 
were 8,200 horses, 9,600 asses, 415,000 sheep and goats, and 16,000 pigs. 
Many of the coast inhabitants are fishermen, and there is considerable 
traffic in dried fish by rail into the interior. 



I 1983-241 

j 1924-25 \ 

1926-26 1 1 1920-271 

1927-28* 

Revenue . , 

Kxpenditure . 
Imports 

Exports ^ . 

i ^ 

. 3,742,834 

. 4,106,988* 

'. 8,448,862 

. 1 8,959,213 

£ 

3,971,187 
4,632,633 * 
8,815,2.84 
9,914,937 ' 

6,871,566* 4,368,821 
4,256,126 4,828,159 

9,782,619 10,285,876 

1 10.800,223 1 12,104,800 

■ .. £ . 

5,217,639 

4,714,947 

13,770,642 

1 14,350,36.6 


* Year ending March 31. 

“ Including hnllion and specie. 

® This includes 950,8141;. expenditure on loan works which wcs recovered from 
loan funds when the new loan was raised in 1925. 

* Includes 804,3001. expenditure on loan works which has been recovered from loan 
funds when the new loan was raised in 1925. 

‘ This includes amount of 1,765,1142. reimbursed from loan funds. See notes 3 and 4. 
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Chief items of revenue, 1927-28: customs, 3,181, 481Z. ; licences, 
216,1657. ; railways, 1,220,7127. ; posts and telegraphs, 114,2777. 

Chief items of expenditure, 1927-28 ; public works (extraordinary), 
1,088,3037. ; posts and telegraphs (extraordinary), 9,8387.; railways, 
1,178,8577. (includes 11,5677. expenditure Railway Renewals Fund and 
82,7417. capital improvements) ; public debt charges, 694,2757. (^includes 
467,0987. borne by railways and forms part of railway expenditirre above) ; 
medical and sanitation 261,3847. (includes 12,3717. for medical research); 
education, 195,7117. (includes 34,1017. for AcMmota College) ; agriculture, 
forestry and veterinary, 97,4917. 

Public dept., March 31, 1928, 11,791,0007. 

Chief imports, 1927 : apparel, 210,4847. ; bags and sacks, 280,6037.; heads 
(other than real coral) (750,589 lbs.), 99,8667. ; beer and ale, stout and 
porter (1,486,511 gallons), 253,8837. ; biscuits, bread and cakes (3,897,750 
lbs.), 111,5997. ; coal, coke and patent fuel (67,249 tons), 166,6657. ; cement 
(57,846 tons), 211,0497. ; cotton — manufactured piece goods (44,085,590 sq. 
yards), 2,108,6027. ; other kinds, 301,5347. ; hats, caps and other headgear, 
73,8077. ; machinery (all kinds), 299,7947. ; medicines and drugs, 108,5807.; 
iron and steel manufactures other than corrugated iron sheets, 547,3877.; 
corrugated iron sheets (15,832 tons), 364,8517. ; oil— illuminating (2,649,778 
gallons), 128,6087.; oil— motor spirit (4,818,887 gallons), 287,4167.; fish- 
canned or preserved, etc. (6,032,105 lbs.), 179,9767.; dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled, etc. (4,133,018 lbs.), 73,6261; rice (206,066 cwts.), 201,9267.; 
flour— wheaten (207,669 cwts.), 249,7297. ; perfumery, 91,7007. ; sugar — 
all kinds (110,439 cwts.), 174,0357.; meats — canned and bottled (5,673,168 
lbs.), 213,0307. ; beef and pork — salted or pickled (9,880,077 lbs.), 
128,062?.; motor cars (including lorries) {2,914 Nos.), 690,8227.; motor 
cars (including lorries) parts, 103,0377. ; silk manufactures, 551,2267. ; soap,, 
other than toilet and shaving soap (101,191 cwts.), 169,0717.; spirits (potable) 
other than gin (130,345 gallons), 187,2717.; gin (1,181,913 gallons), 
336,6127. : tobacco, unmanufactured (1,988,661 lbs.), 117,1317. ; cigarettes 
(454,744 Ihs.), 248,6177. ; tyres for vehicles, 158,2007. ; wine — all kinds 
(279,296 gallons), 112,9547. ; wood and timber, unmanufactured (4,690,669 
superficial feet), 81,7647. ; wool, manufactured, 78,1077. 

Chief exports, 1927 : cocoa (209,910 tons), 11,727,5667. ; gold (189,671 
ozs.), 727,1827.; manganese (369,205 tons), 682,9627.; diamonds {460,959 
carats), 512,1597.; kola nuts (11,487,312 lbs.), 191,8807. ; mahogany 
(1,239,721 cubic feet), 1.20,3487. ; palm kernels (6,545 tons), 107,0797. ; 
rubber (711,288 lbs.), 30,7387. ; copra (1,464 tons), 30,6742. ; palm oil 
(1,090 tons), 30,2277. 1928 ; cocoa, 219,786 tons. 

Imports, 1927; United Kingdom, 7,940,9177. ; U.S, A., 1,632,8677. ; Gei" 
many, 1,104,3367.; Holland, 889,131?. ; France, 479,4277. 

Exports, 1927 : United Kingdom, 4,384,1357.; U.S, A., 3,484,7567.; Ger- 
many, 2,639,7687,; Holland, 2,234,4617. ; France, 569,3457. 

1927. Imports, 13,770,5427.; exports, 14.350,3557. 

The shipping entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 1927 was 
4,896,400 tons, of which 2,835,491 tons were British. The harbour of 
Takovadi, opened in March 1928, is the only complete shelter for ships of 
over 30 ft. draught between Sierra Leone and Nigeria. 

Communications.— There is a Government railway, from Sekondi on 
the coast to Kumasi, 168 miles, with branches Tarkwa to Prestea, 19 miles ; 
Inehaban Junction to Inchaban, 5 miles. A new line is under construction, 
between Huni Valley in the Western Province, and Kade in the East Province, 
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; a distance of about 100 miles. There are now 394 miles of railway open to 

traffic, and 98 are under construction. Gross railway receipts, 1926-27, 
^ 1,158,833L, expenditure, 1926-27, 618,909Z. There are over l,h30 miles of 

main roads and 3,167 miles of secondai-y roads in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
|j' and the Northern Territories. There are in the Colony 4,350 miles of 

!*■ telegraph trunk.s and 4,635; miles of telephone trunks ancl 214 offices, and 

•I there are telephone exchanges at Accra, Adeiso, Abuse, Abnri, Axim, 

1} Bekwai, Dodmva, Dunkwa, Ho, Keta, Kibi, Kaforidua, Kumasi, Mampong 

i (Ashanti), Mangoase, NTsawam, Obuassi, Srvedru, Saltpond, Sekondi, 

■■J Suuyani, Tarkwa, Tamale, Wmneba. There are over 1,200 telephones 

;J now in use, and over 1,700 miles of wire in the exchange areas. The 

I telephone trunk system <-onnects up all the main towns in the Colony. 

;■ Telegrams in 1927-8: 381,039, There is a wireless telegraph station at 

4 Accra. The number of letters, packets. &c., handled in the postal service 

* in 1927-8 was 12,695,580. In 1927-8 the savings bank had 9,989 

depositors with 83,9807. t<i their credit. 

The Bank of British West Afinca, Ltd. and Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) operate in the Colony and Ashanti. For currency, 
see p. 251. The natives tend to melt down the silv^er and nickel coins for 
ornaments. West African currency notes in circulation at March 31, 1927, 
amounted to 1,515,7747. ; March 31, 1928, 1,691,1667. 

, Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27_, 1896. Under 

I Orders in Council of September 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed 

'■ by Great Britain, the Governor of the Gold Coast being appointed Governor of 

Ashanti, though only some of the laws and ordiiiances of the Gold Coast apply 
to the annexed territory. The area is 18.470 square miles and the popu- 
lation (census 1921) was 407,000 ; Euroficans (1921), 400. Kumasi, the 
chief town, has about 20,000 inhanitants. The number of children in the 
Government schools was (1927) 1,069, and in the mission schools 3,210. 
At the Agricultural and Forestry Training Centre 46 .students were in 
residence during 1927-28. Police tone (1927-28), 236; coirvietions, 
1927-28, 2,744, out there is little serious crime. Local rereipts, 1927-28, 
159,6467.; local expenditure (excluding railway, posts, and telegraphs), 
877, 8637. Motor vehicles in use, 843 ears and lorries. Agriculture is extend- 
ing, cocoa and rubber plantations are being formed. 63,446 tons of cocoa 
were exported in 1927-28. Gold output (1927-28), 103,611 oz. (439,9427.). 
Average number employed in ttiinirrg industry, 2,674 in 1927-28. 
In the we.stern parts of the Colony are rich furesis of mahogarry, 
cedar, &c., and tree.s yielding fruits, oil, rubber, and gum copal. This 
di.striiit ha.s been opened up by a trunk motor road from Kumasi to Pamu 
on the western frontier via Sunyani, with the accompanying branch roads. 
The country is well watered, and with proper restraints it would contain 
inexhaustible .supplies of valuable forest products. On the eastern side the 
forests are sparser, though timber and oil trees are common and game 
plentiful ; the products there are chiefly maize, coco-yams, bananas, ground- 
nuts, and cocoa, the plantations of which are rapidly extending. 

The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8° N. 
lat., bounded on the west and north by the French possessions and bn 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a tffiief Commissioner anjj . 21 
Political officers. The country is divided into two provinces Northern and 
Southern, with headquarters at Tamale in the Southern Province. 237 miles 
north of Kumasi. Population (1921),, 527,914 ; Europeans (1921), 49. 
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Chief towns. Tamale, 4,000 ; Navaro, 15,000. Area of the Protectorate, 
35,000 square miles. Constabulary, 481 (476 rank and file) in August 1928. 
The Mohammedans have substantial mosques ; there are Roman Catholic and 
other missions. A new scheme of Education was inaugurated on April 1, 
1927, under a Superintendent of Education, with European masters on his 
staff. Government schools have been established at Tamale, Gambaga, 
Lawra, Salaga, and Wa. Pupils in 1926~27, 377. There are now 
Veterinary, Trade, Primary and Kindergarten schools in Tamale. 
There are also Mohammedan schools. There are 1,389 miles of motorable 
roads in dry season. Local revenue in 1927~28, 22, 286L ; expenditure, 
111,868^. The chief crops grown are yams, Guinea corn, millet, maize, 
rice, and tobacco. Livestock, 1921 : cattle, 69,500 ; sheep and goats, 
242,400; donkeys, 8,600 ; Wses, 2,55C. There are 13 quarantine stations 
through which foreign cattle and sheep enter the Protectorate. Gold- 
bearing quartz and alluvial deposits, and mica, exist. 

Governor of the Gold Coast. — Sir Alexander Ransford Slater, E.C'.M.G., 
O.B.E. 

Chief Commissioner of Ashanti. — J ohn Maxwell, 0. M. G. 

Chief Commissioner of Northern Territories. — Major A. H. C. Wallccr- 
Leigh, O.M.G. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone originated in the sale and cession, in 1788, 
by a native King to English settlers, of a piece of land intended as a home 
for natives of Africa who were waifs in London ; and later it was used as a 
settlement for Africans rescued from slave-ships. It lies between French 
Guinea on the north and the Republic of Liberia on the east and south-east. 
Sierra Leone proper consists of a peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 miles 
broad, with an area of about 260 square miles, terminating in Cape Sierra 
Leone. The Colony of Sierra Leone extends from the Searcies River on the 
north, to the border of Liberia on the south, 180 miles. Inland it extends 
to a distance varying from 8 to 20 miles and includes the Yellaboi and 
other islands towards the north, as well as Sherbro and several smaller 
islands to the south, but the Isles de Los were ceded to France under the 
Convention of 1904. There are for the Colony and Protectorate a nominated 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council consisting of the Governor, 
twelve official members, three elected unofficial members, and not more than 
seven nominated unofficial members, of whom three are paramount chiefs of 
the Protectorate, Elected members must be 25 years of age, and hold their 
seats for five years. The franchise is confined to males. 

Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; population (census 
1921), 85,163. Europeans, 1921, numbered 1,161. The birth-rate (1927) 
was 22’8 per thousand, and the death-rate 29'2 ; infantile mortality-rate 361'4 
per 1,000 registered births. Owing to the fact that many births escape regis- 
tration, the birth-rate appears lower and the infantile mortality- rate higher 
than they really are. Chief town,. Freetown, 44,142 inhabitants (1921), 
headquarters of H.M.’s forces in West Africa, The battalion of the West 
African Frontier Force has its headquarters at Wilberforce,' Freetown. 
Freetown, the greatest seaport in West Africa, is a second-class Imperial 
coaling-station, with an excellent harbour. 

In 1 927 there were 66 primary schools, belonging to missionary societies 
and assisted from public funds, and 4 Government primary schools. The 
average attendance in these 60 schools was 5,978, The grant paid to the 
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J' assisted primary schools amounted to 4,715Z. There were 6 assisted 

secondary schools with an average attendance of 586. The grant awarded 
r these secondary schools amounted to 8i7Z. 5s. One of these (the Albert 

h Academy) includes industrial work in its cumculum. There were also 

'C 2 assisted industrial sehocds with an average attendance of 68, and one 

r (The Sir Alfred Jones’ Trades School) controlled by Government with an 

average of 20 boys. The assisted industiial schools received grants amount- 
K ing to 22‘2i!. 7s. 64. B&sides these there were 4 Secondary and 7 Primary 

I unassisted schools. 

jj The Government conducts in Freetown a Model School for primary 

"i education with an average attendance of 214, and a secondary school for 

boys with an average attoudauca of 63. Fourah Bay College which is under 
(t the management of the Church Missionary and W esleyan Missionary Societies 

I is affiliated to the University of Durham. 

r Police force at end of 1927 had an authorised strength of 316, iuelnding 

r. 6 Em’opean officers. In 1927, 44 persons were convicted in the Supreme 

[ Court, and 11 in the Circuit court. 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Revenue . j 

Bxi.»encliture . j 
Imports . 1 

Exports 

£ 

845,320 1 
727,0(51 1 
1,949,981 1 
1 1,607,225 

£, 

868,319 

777,790 

1,730,643 

1,711,438 

£ 

945,581 
843,321 
2,178,461 1 

1,820,636 

& 

855,440 
957,165 
1,844,122 ' 

1 871,446 

£ 

719,637 > 
764,610 1 
2,112,024 
1,767,259 


1 ]j!xcluding railway revenue and expenditure. 


The revenue in 1927 from customs was 533,531?.; the railway, 228,527?.; 
licences, 16,424?.; court fees, 33,367?.; post-office, 16,462?.; light dues, 
16,785?. ; house tax, 62,156?. 

Net public debt, December 31, 1927, 1, 729, 848?. 

Principal imports, 1927 : cotton manufactures, 448,917?. ; coal, 81,286 
tons, 68,898?.; spirits, 38,614 gallons, 30,220?. ; tobacco manufactured, 
53,019 lbs., 24,848?. ; tobacco unmanufactured, 1,712,342 lbs., 76,219?. ; 
oil (kerosene), 579,695 gallons, 35,109?. Principal exports, 1927 : ginger, 
26,981 tons, 1,368?. ; kola nuts, 4,462 tons, 268,915?. ; palm kernels, 66,436 
tons, 1,077,460?.; palm oil, 3,609 tons, 98,179?.; piassava, 2,418 ton.s, 30,938?. 

Imports (Board of Trade returns) from United Kingdom in 1927, 
855,629?. ; exports thereto, 660,179?. ; 1928, imports, 860,923?.; exports, 
683,806?. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade (excluding 
vessels in Admiralty service) was (1927) 4, .629, 038 tons, of which 3,026,441 
tons were British. 

A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in.. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendembu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 2274 miles. 
From Bauya Junction, 64^ miles from Freetown, a branch line runs to 
Kamabai, a distance of 104 miles. There is also a mountain section from 
Freetown to the official quarters at Hill Station, a distance of 5| miles. 
Total line open, 1927, was 389 miles, excluding sidings. Total receipts 
1927, 251,477?., expenditure 188,684?. There are over 1,642 miles of tele- 
graph and telephone, including eleotric-train-staff lines. In 1927, 1,882,290 
postal packets were dealt with, in the Colony ; money order transactions 
amounted to 47,768?. There are 877 miles of combined telegraph and 
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telephone wires in operation. There are 71 post offices and postal agencies. I 

At the end of 1927 there were 6,410 depositors in the savings bank with p 

64,0307. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West African Silver | 

Currency was introduced in 1913 (see under Nigeria, p. 251), and in | 

1920 West African Alloy Coinage was put into circulation; but British I 

coins are still used. Currency notes of the West African Cun-ency Board I 

are in circulation (160,0007. at the end of 1926). The Bank of British West 
Africa and the Colonial Bank have their headquarters at Freetown. j 

Tlie Protectorate. — The Protectorate was proclaimed August 21, 1896. 

On March 7, 1913, an Order in Coiineil was issued providing for its adminis- I 

tration ; this was revoked and replaced by an Order in Council of January |: 

16, 1924. The Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the li' 

Colony of Sierra Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north | 

latitude and the tenth and fourteenth degrees of west longitude, and i 

beginning at the extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo- \ 

Liberian boundary, as delimited under the provisions, of the Anglo-Liberian | 

Conventions, November 11, 1885, and January 21, 1911. The Protectorate P 

extends inland about 180 miles. 

The Governor and Commander-In-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate. Authority is 
given to the Legislative Council ofSierra Leone, by ordinance, to exercise and 
provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,000 square miles, and a population, 
according to the census of 1921, of 1,456,148 (natives, 1,460,903). The 
whole territory has been divided into three Provinces, each of which 
is placed under a European commissioner. Circuit corirts are held at 
the chief centres of population. There are also district commissioners’ 
courts, chiefs’ courts for purely native cases (not serious crime), and com- 
bined courts (a chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misde- 
meanours (assaults, abusive language) arising between native and non-native. 

The chief articles of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; 
the chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts, palm oB, and ginger. A 
platinum-bearing area of about 40 square miles has been discovered. There 
were 140 mission primary schools, 63 of which received assistance from the 
Government. The average attendance at the assisted schools was 8,590 and 
the grant paid them was 2,5097. 4s. 6d. ; 4 assisted secondary schools with an 
average attendance of 263, and which received grants amounting to 5597. 

16s. ; one industrial school with an average attendance of 44, and which 
received a grant of 927. 7s. 6c7. ; a Government School for the sons and nominees 
of chiefs at Bo, with 159 pupils at the end of 1927 ; a senior rural school at 
Njala with 112 pupils, and 8 smaller Government Rural Schools, with a total 
of 242 pupils ; 20 apprentices were in training at the Agricultural College at 
Njala. 

Governor. — Brig. Gen. Sir J. A. Byrne, K.C.M.6., K.B.E., O.B. 

Colonial Sscreterj/.— M. A. Toung. 


Books of Eeference. 

Gambia, Golu Coast, .Asbanti and Sierra Leone. 

The Annual Blue Books of the various Oolonies, and Reports thereon. 

The Oolonial Office List. Annual. 

The Gambia Oolony and Protectorate. An Official Handbook. London. 
Gold Coast Handbook. Compiled by J. Maxwell. London, 1028. 
Statistical Abstract for the Colonies. Annual. 
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Hanpiwh (J. B.), Alcan La W.S and Customs. London, 1928. 
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Goddard (T. N.), Handbook of Sierra Leone. London, 1 926. 
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HartiniE. C.), British West African Settlements. A Study in Local Administralion. 
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McPhee (Allan), The Economic Revolution in British West Africa. London, 1927. 
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~Eeeve (H. F.), The Gambia: Its History, Ancient, Mediteval and Modem. London, 1911. 


Zululand. See Natal. 


ANGIO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

Government. 

The rule of Egypt in the Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his successor, the Khalifa, held the country from 188.'5 for about IS 
years under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 an Anglo-Egyptian army com- 
menced operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 
2, 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was completed. In November, 1899, 
he was killed by the Egyptian forces near Gedid. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of the territory 
south of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, appointed by 
Egypt with the assent of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the administration shall be carried on. The British 
and Egyptian flags shall be used together ; laws shall be made by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports from Egypt, and duties on imports 
from other countries, via the Red Sea, shall not exceed those levied in 
Egypt ; the import and export of slaves is prohibited, and special attention 
shall be paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 respecting the import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan has been divided into fifteen Provinces under Governors. 
Administration is carried out through British District Commissioners in 
charge of one or more districts into which the provinces are subdivided, 
these units being supervised by District officials. An increasing number of 
natives of the country are being employed in administrative posts. 

In 1910 a Governor-General’s Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the discharge, of his executive and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor-General in 
Council. 
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Area and Population. 

Extending sontliwarda from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5°), a distance of about 1,650 miles, 
and stretching from the Red Sea to the confines of Wadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of 1,008,100 square miles. 
The population in 1928 was estimated at 6,469,041, The Gambela 
Enclave, situated within the boundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by the 
Sudan Government from the Abyssinian Government as a Trading Post. 
The Eritrea-Sudan frontier and the frontier with French Equatorial 
Africa have been delimited and demarcated, as also has the greater part 
of the frontier with Abyssinia (see under Abyssima), The chief towns 
are : Khartoum, population 81,965, the capital ; Omdurman (the old Dervish 
capital), population 79,238 ; Khartoum North and Rural District, population 
92,982 ; Wadi Haifa, Merowe, El Darner, Atbara, Port Sudan, Suakin, 
Kassala, El Dueim, Kosti, El Obeid, Nahud, Wad Medani, Singa, and El 
Fasher. 

Education. 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows 
(1) The elementary vernacular schools (Kuttahs), 80 in number (January, 
1928), situated in all parts of the country, and with a total number of about 
7,897 pupils. Instruction is given to boys from 7 to 12 years of age. (2) The 
primary schools, of which there are now 11 — at Khartum, Omdurman, Wad 
Medani, Atbara, El Obeid, Suakin, Haifa, Rufaa, Berber, El Dueim and Port 
Sudan. The number of boys in attendance is 1,315. After completing their 
primary course, boys can proceed to the upper school at the Gordon College, 
or they may be employed as clerks or translators in Government Offices. 
The school at Gordon College is attended by 444 pupils, some of whom take 
a conr,se in engineering and surveying, while the rest are trained to be 
teachers in primary schools or translators. There is also in the Gordon 
College buildings a training college attended by 11 students, who undergo 
a five years’ course, after which they are drafted out as Kadis in district 
courts. The industrial workshops, uf which there are three, at Khartoum, 
Omdurman and Atbara, are attended by 336 boy apprentices. There is a 
training college for girls in Omdurman attended by 30 students, and 17 
other girls’ schools, attended by 1,023 girls altogether. Affiliated to the 
Gordon College are the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, where 
investigations are carried on in connection with diseases and with the 
economic products of the country. In addition to the above the Central 
authority aids 485 native schools (Khalwas) attended in 1928 by 15,000 boys. 

Justice. 

The Court.s of Justice as well as the Registry of Lands, the Department of 
Government Lands, and the offices which deal with the legal busine.ss of the 
Government, aie administered by the Legal Secretary, who has a permanent 
seat c£c-oi^cfo on the Governor-General’s Oduncil. 

The High Court of Justice for Ifcc trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurtediction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted bv any three or more Judges of the High Court sitting together. 

The general superintendence of the High, Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there are four Judges of the High 
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Court. The High Court sata at Khartum, but Judges from time to time go 
on circuit. 

Subordinate to the High Court in every province is the Province Court. 
This comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, and District 
Judges of three grades. Appeals from decisions of a District Judge lie to the 
Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, where such appeals lie to the 
High Court. Appeals from decisions of a Province Judge lie to the High 
Court. 

In Provinces where there is neither a High Court Judge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
Di.strict where there is ho specially appointed District Judge, the di.strict 
commissioners and assistant district commissioners act as District Judges. 
There are six sj)ecially appointed British District Judges, and five specially 
appointed District Judges of the second grade possessing Egyptian or other 
legal qualifications and experience. 

The Mohammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable endowments. 

In some districts there are native courts presided over by sheikhs, chiefs, 
or village elders. This system is being developed and extended. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges of the High Court, and District Judges of 
the first and second grades, governors of provinces, district and assistant 
district commissioners, and some subordinate administrative officials are 
magistrates ; there are also native notables appointed as magistrates to sit as 
members of courts. Decisions of courts require confirmation either by the 
Governor of the province or by the Governor- General, both of whom have 
extensive powers of revision. 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 


Egyptian troops were evacuated in 1924, and a new Sudan Defence Force, 
owing allegiance to the Governor-General, has been created. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Sudan are as follows (£E1 = 
£10s. 6t2.):— 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 


£B 

£E 


1923 . . 

8,706,183 

8,892,469 

1926 . . 

192‘1 . . 

4,298,856 

8,463,278 

1927 . . 

192.S . . 

4,806,888 

4,376,670 

19281 . , 


Revenue BJxpenditure 


The main sources of revenue in 1927 were ; Laud Tax (£E123,033) ; 
Animal Tax (£El52, 793) ; Royalties (£E168,032) 5 Customs {£E579,768) ; 
Railways and Steamers (£E2,180,763) ; Posts and Telegraphs (£El46i365). 

These figures do not include the revenue and expenditure of Local 
Provincial Services, which amounted in 1928, to £E234,838 and £E197,626 ; 
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1924, to £E239.736 and £E197,687; 1925, to £1239,937 and £1203,168 ; 
1926, to £1208,168 and £1192,422 ; 1927, to £1157,174 and £1143,673. 

Production and Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabic and 
; ivory. Exports ofgum in 1927 amounted to 21,239 tons, valuedat £1680,887. 

ESJTti3.n cotton has been well established, and increasing quantities, 
which compare favourably with corresponding varieties grown in Egypt, are 
i being produced annually. In 1927 the area of the Gezira irrigation scheme 

(put into operation in 1925) was increased to 105,689 acres and pro* 

I duced a crop of 337,717 cantars of 315 lbs. seed cotton, an average of 

I 3*29 cantars per acre. In addition, increasing quantities of higli- 

I grade, long- staple American cotton are produced in the Northern 

I Provinces of Berber and Dongola under irrigation, and as a raiu crop in the 

i Kassala,^ lung, Blue Nile and White Nile, lord ofan, Upper Nile, Nuba 

I Mountains, Mongalla and Bahr el Ghazal Provinces. The total area under 

I cotton in 1927 is recorded as 216,544 acres, and the crop of 1926-27 

I amounted to 28,370 tons of lint and 54,940 tons of cotton seed. The cotton 

I crop in 1927-28 is estimated at 110,000 bales (averaging 478 lbs,). 

I Other products of the Sudan include sesame, senna leaves and pods, 

I ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, salt and gold. The principal grain crops 

j are dura (great millet), the staple food of the people in the Sudan and used 

! as cattle and poultry food outside the Sudan, and dnkhn (bulrush millet), 

i Average annual yield of dura in the principal dura growing areas (Blue Nile, 

I The Fung, White Nile and Kassala Provinces) for the years 1919-25, 

197,000 tons. Large quantities of ivory are exported, and the cattle and 
sheep trade of the Sudan is capable of great development. For some years 
Egypt has depended to a great extent on the Sudan for her meat supply. 

In 1927 there were in the Sudan approximately 21,000 horses j 348,000 
assess 1,000 mules; 1,501,200 cattle; 2,201.000 sheep ; 2,018,100 goats ; 
and 401,000 camels. Pigs are kept by the Nubas only— about 5,000. 

The forests which line the Bine Nile Elver banks, rich in fibres and 
tanning material, extend to the frontier of Abyssinia. On the White Nile 
they contain valuable trees — the ebony tree, the gum acacia, the bamboo, the 
rubber creeper, whilst the sudd area in the upper reaches is composed of an 
inexhaustible quantity of papyrus. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, 
and the best rubber in the Bahr el Ghazal, 

Gold is being successfully exploited in the Sudan, a mine being worked 
at Gabait in the Eed Sea Province. Natural salt fields on the Red Sea 
1 coast near Port Sudan supply the whole needs of the country, and con- 

! siderable quantities are exported annually to Abyssinia. The output of 

I these salt fields is capable of great expansion. 


Imports and Exports. 


Tear 

Iini)orts 1 

Exports 2 

Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 


£B 

£E 


£B 

£E 

1922 . . 

4,252,890 

1,993,430 

1925 . . 

5,437,727 

3,801,848 

1923 . , 

4,669,004 

2,662,091 

1926 . . 

6,574,401 

4,876,286 

1924 

5,474,910 

3,541,866 

1927 . . 

6,155,314 

4.956,090 


* Including Government Stores. 

2 Excluding re-exports, which were ifiE261,3e3 in 1921; £E305,834 in 1922 ; jeE196,334 
in 1923 ; fB288,306 m 1924 ; £B367,016 in 1925 ; £B3U.269 in 1926 ; and £E2S7,329 in 1927. 

Specie (1927 imports ieBlO6,605, re-exports £E195,592) and Transit trade (£E247,177 
in 1927) are also excluded. - ^ 
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Summary of mercliandiae imported and exported showing countries of 
importation and exportation for ly26 and 1927 : — 


Countries Imported from 

Imports 

Exi. 

arts 

and Exported to : — 




1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 




diK 


■•^liyssinia . . . . 

238,523 

180,598 

11,710 

13,543 

iVfrica (Union of South) 

127,172 

130,2.36 

105 

574 

Arabia . . . . 

29,642 

13.908 

1,45,5 


Australia . . . . 

5.5.485 

60,032 

23,286 

20,481 

U.dgium . ' . 

416,. 01 

247,976 

60,768 

54,685 

Congo and Uganda 

SOS 

2,673 

697 

1,633 

Egypt 1 . . . . . 

1,381.984 

1,733,904 

586,197 

428,183 

l-ritrea . . , . . 

40,757 

21,491 

9.135 

1,944 

France . . 

84,894 

120,158 

110,788 

105,720 

Corniany. . . . 

65,016 

69,169 

108,514 

131,252 

O/rvat Britain . . . 

1,724,107 

2,257,144 

3,434,210 

3,764,873 

Holland . . . 

25,227 

31,532 

30,861 

25,081 

Italy . . . . 

91,001 

89, Ui2 

lOi ,599 

84,720 

I iidia, British and Aden 

744,736 

554.810 

2,670 

2,705 

Jsoaii . ■ . . . . 

301 968 

297.107 

40,012 

19,884 

United States 

46,348 

120,104 

206,4.50 

233,971 

Other countries . . . 

200,432 

235,250 

69,773 

64,342 


1 lu-ludos gooiU of non-ligyi>tian origiti imported into tlie Sudan via Egypt. 

The value of iwjt>ortH iroii. aori'iid ot.h>i' than tobaoi o, etc., in paroeis poet from all 
countries in 1927 was £E85,102. These imports are now olassifted in the same way as 
other imports. 

The following table shows the value of the principal imjiorts for 1926 and 
1927:— 


Quantity Value Quantity | Value , 


Horses, donkeys, mules and camels 


Em, ty sacks 

Ciothing, underclothing and hosiers 
Ciirpets, woollen blankets and rugs' 
Cotton yarn imd sewing cotton . 


Silk fabrics . . . . 

lliitter and margarine . 
Susar, refined . , . 


Kice 

Mjiices, pepper and chillies 
.liiiiiM ami confecti(>n>-r.v , 
Bread and ship’s biscuits, 


Inquors and liqueurs (including whisl 
lieer, ale and stout ...... 

Coal and patent fuel . . , . . 

Motor epiritCnenzine) . . , . . 
Petroleujo (kerosene) . ... , 
Essential and Volatile oils . . . 

Ho ip (household) .... . , 
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Articles 


j li.; 

6 

, 1927 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Candles 

tons 

131 

& 

7,021 

114 

£ 

6,007 

Matches .......... 

value 


7,974 


0,043 

Chemicals and drugs (including medical 
plants) 



38,980 


46,952 

Tanned and untanned skins and ludes, 
saddlery and other leather goods . . 


i _ ■ . 

34,540 


24,505 

Boots and shoes 

pairs 

! 83,405 

27,579 

103,303 

80,919 

Machinery, all kinds of (including steam 
engines, motor ears, etc.) .... 

value 


468,093 


614,994 

Finished iron and ste.el tools, etc. , . 



325 097 


702,665 

Timber (including railway sleepers). . 



80,571 


126,611 

Paper and printed matter .... 



33,606 


. 3S.73S 

Tobacco, tombac, cigaivs and cigarettes. 
Oreat millet (dura) and dukhn . . . 


263 

264,414 

270 

281,322 


22,566 

220.370 

26,684 1 

231,367 


Internal CommunieatioQs. j,‘. 

There is a railway from “Wadi Haifa to Khartum with cormeotioiis to 
the Red Sea at Port Sudan, to Kareima in Dongola Province, and Sennar I 

and El Oheid ; there is also a line, 215 miles long, from Kassala (near jS 

Eritrea) to Haiya, on the Atbara-Port Sudan line. The total length of lino ’4 

open for traffic is approximately 1,802 miles. There is also a section of line | 

135 miles long being constructed from Kassala to Giiaref. There is a motor 
transport service throughout the year between Rejaf and Aba (Belgian k 

Congo) a distance of 125 mile.s, and another during the summer months only -j't 

between Tonga and Talodi, a distance of 99 niihs. The gauge is 3ft, 6in. * 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) iS 

and Rejaf are served by a fleet of Government steamers. _ 1 

There is telegraphic communication with Egypt, Erythrea, and Abyssinia, w 

and also wireless communication with Gambela in Western Abys.sinia and ^ 

submarine cable cominunieation.s with the Hedjaz. There are 17 wireless j 

stations, 4,967 miles of telegraph and telephone routes, and 12,130 miles of ; 

wire. There are 80 stationary Post and Telegraph Ojffices and 18 travelling 
Post Offices. In 1927, 18,919,416 postal packets were dealt with, 256,321 
parcels and 789,769 telegrams. There were 1,048 telephone subscribers. 
Governor-General , — Sir John L, Ma.Jfev, K.C.V.O., C.S.I., C.I.E, 

G.O.G. Troojjs. -Major-General H. J. Euddleston, O.B., G.M.G, D.S.O., : 

M.C. ' 

Legal Secretary. — N. G. Davidson, Esq , C.B.E. J 

Civil Secretary.— 'Bi. A. MacMichnel, Esq., C.M.G., D.S.O. \ 

Financial Secretary. — A. J. G. Euddleston, Esq., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. ( 

Boots of Beference. ; 

1. Offtoiai Puulioations. I 

Egypt and the Sudan. Despatch to H.M. High Gommissioiier. Cmd. 2269. London, ^ 


Handhook of the Sudan. London. Annnal,— Annual Beports on the Sudan.— Sudan 
Cnstoms Monthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and Egypt.— 
Central Economic Board Monthly and Annual Boporta.— Sudan Almanac. 


2. NoN-OfFIOIAL PtTBIiIOATIONS. 

Baedeherr'e Egypt. 

Budge (Sir E. A. W.), The Egyptian Sud: 

IflOT,— By Nile and Tigris. London, 1920. 


its History and Monuments 2 vols., London, 
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Ckapimn (A), Savajje Sudan. London, 1921. 

j9!tf7i!!m-c(Ma,jor A. B.), The Vast Sudan. London, 1924. 

JjHctus (I. L.), The British in Tropical Africa. London, 1929. 

Firth (C. M.), The Archeological Survey of Nubia. (Report for 1909-10 of the 
Egyptian Survey Department), Cairo, 1915. 

ffrOMwd (Lt. -Col.), Mission de Delimitation de I’Afrique Bquatoriale Franqaise et du 
Soudan Anglo-Bgyptien. Paris, 1926. 

Macmichael (H. A.), A History of the Arabs in the Sudan. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1922. 

Macmillan's Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Sfidan. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Martin (P. F.), xhe Sudan in Evolution. London, 1921. 

Millais (3. G ), Par away up the Nile. London, 1924. 

The ■works of many travellers may be consulted, among them being tliose of Baker 
(1867-78), Colborne (1883), Colston (1878), De Cosson (1873), Bnsor (1875-7G), Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (1875-76), Grant (1864), Lejean (1860-61), Petherick 
(1852), Marno (187.3-75), Seh-weinfiirth (1868-71), Spoke (1863), Russegger (1838). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Budge’s ‘The Egyptian Sudan.’ 

See also under Egypt, below. 

BRITISH HAHDATEI) TERRITORIES IH AFRICA (TAM- 
OAHYIKA, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, CAMEROOHS, All) 
TOOOLAHD). 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY (LATE GERMAN EAST AFRICA). 

Onyfir n-m fiTit.— German East Africa was conquered in 1918, and wa.? 
subsequently divided between the British and Belgians. In March 1921 
the district* ot Ujiji and part of Bukoba, formerly administered by the 
Belgians, were handed over to British jurisdiction. It is administered 
under mandates approved by the League of Nations. The mandates lay 
down conditions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public works and services), abmses in connection -with the arms traffic, the 
trade in spirits, usury, and security of labour. The interests of natives are 
safeguarded. 

Under an Order in Council, dated July 22, 1920, the Territory is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council, all of -whose 
members are nominated. A Legislative Council has been constituted as 
from Oct, 1, 1926, consisting of 13 official members and not more than 
10 non-official members. Ei^ts in or in relation to any public lands vest 
in the Governor, hut the Secretary of State for the Colonies may appoint, 
if he sees lit, another trustee or trustees to exercise such right. A Native 
Affairs Department was established in 1926, 

Area and Population,— The Territory extends from the Umba River 
on the north to the Rovuma River on the south, the coast-line being about 
500 miles in length, and includes the adjacent ishmds. The northern « 
boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the intersection 
of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern shore (Mohuru 
Point). The boundary on the west follows the Kagera River (the eastern 
frontier of Ruanda), thence the eastern boundary of Urimdi to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The western boundary then follows the middle of Lake Tanganyika 
to its southern end, at Kasauga (formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goe.s 
south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa, Rather Jess than half-way 
down the lake the boundary tarns east and joins the Rovuma River, whose , 
coiir.se it follows to the sea. The total area is about 374,000 square miles, 
which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. Dar-es-Salaam is the 
capital, population, 26,000, 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
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and was enumerated (April 1921) at 4,107,000. Asiatics numbered 14,991 [| 

(Indians 9,411, Goans 798, Arabs 4,782), and Europeans 2,447. In 1927 || 

the European population was estimated at 5,300 and the native population 
at 4,319,000. According to German law every native born after 1906 is 1 

free, but a mild serfdom was continued under German rule. Legislation for 1 

the abolition of slavery was enacted in 1922, P 

Education,— There were in 1927, 91 Grovernment schools, 1,043 Roman f 

Catholic schools and 1,314 Protestant schools, with a total roll of 137,666 j- 

pupils. The expenditure on education in 1927-28 was 66,677?. There are jj; 

3 schools for the children of Dutch settlers in the Arusha District and a j: 

school for young European children has been established in Dar-es-Salaam. 

There is a monthly paper published by the Government in Swahili. 

Finance. — ^The revenue in 1927-28 was 1,904,1077. j expenditure 
1,707,1967. The chief items of revenue were licences, taxes, etc,, 1 ''^ 

860,4527. ; customs, 636,5807. ; fees of court or ofRce, 135,1897. ; railways 
(net revenue), 60,2797, ; posts and telegraphs, 66,3017. The chief items ^ 

of expenditure were; public works, 186,8067.; provincial administration, || 

312,1897. ; medical and sanitation, 199,3467. ; military, 132,4337. Estimates | 

1928-29: revenue, 1,842,4907. ; expenditure, 1,832,8287. || 

Loans have been received from the Imperial Government in the years ' 

1920-21 to 1925-26, amounting to 3,135,4467. for capital improvements and 
developments and have been expended upon railway works, 1,256,0227, ; j 

other work.?, 803,916 ; restoration of war damage, 177,909, and to meet deficits ;1 

upon recurrent account, 897, 6997. Interest at 5 per cent, and sinking fund at ] 

1 per cent, is being paid on the loan for railway and other works, while the .1 

balance is temporarily free of intere.st, but repayment is to be considered in '! 

1933. A further loan of 2,070,0007. was raised in the home market in June, v 

1928, under the East African Guaranteed Loan Bill. Railway works, !: 

1,736,0007.; ports and harbours, 100,0007.; other works, 234,0007, The 
loan bears interest at 4^ per cent. No payment of sinking fund for | 

redemption need be made for a period of three years from date of flotation. j 

Defence. — Two battalions of the King’s African Rifles are stationed in g 

the Territory. The police force consisted (1927) of 2,360 all ranks. i; 

Production and Industry. — ^The total area under forest other than ? 

savannah forest is approximately 4,240 square miles of which 94.5 jjer cent, is I 

Government forest reserves, 4*2 per cent, awaits reservation, and 1 ’3 per cent. | 

is valuable forest in private ownership. These forests contain some good \ 

merchantable timbers in large quantity, among which Pencil Cedar, Yellow- i 

Wood and Mvule are the most important. In addition, valuable species of ! 

hard woods occur as single trees or in groups widely scattered throughout large ! 

areas of savannah forest. Ebony is plentiful near the coast, and the ci’eeks | 

and river mouths support extensive mangrove woods valuable as a source of | 

tanning bark and poles. The possible output of the Territory’s forests far • 

exceeds the present local consumption. The approximate production of I 

timber and fuel wood in 1927 was 8,281,700 cubic feet. f 

There are extensive plantations of sisal fibre and coffee as well as cotton 
(output in the 1927-28 season, 6J million lbs.), ground-nuts, coconuts and 
millets. Cultivation of tobacco and tea by Europeans is now beginning, and 
eofl'ee cultivation by Europeans is increasing. ; 

In 1927 there were 4,705,626 cattle and 4,778,540 sheep and goats in the 
territory. ; 

The value of minerals produced in 1927 was; diamonds, 101,4807, ; gold, ;■ 

i 
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34,680?. ; salt. 28,644?; ; mica, 21,000?. ; tin, 10,665?. , semi-preeious 
garnet, 1,025?. ; red ochre, 160A Companies desiring to inTestigate the 
mineral resources can obtain information and assistance from the Mines 
Dept., Dar-es-Salaam. 

Trade and Shipping. — ^There is a uniform Customs tariff in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya, and Uganda. Total imports, 1926, 3,152,422?,, 1927, 
3,672,064?. ; total exports, 1926, 3,129,292?., 1927, 3,440,576?. ; Transit, 
1926, 1,423,045?.; 1927, 1,493,010?. 

Chief exports, 1927: Sisal (33,012 tons), 1,160,735?. ; cotton (88,272 
centals), 361,916?. ; coffee (131,899 cwts), 463,420?.; ground-nuts (14,147 
tons), 238,082 ; hides and skins (55,467 cwts), 236,772?. ; copra (7,267 tons), 
143.024?. ; grain (202,046 cwts), 120 213?, ; simsim (3,733 tons), 74,017?. ; 
beeswax (11,169 cwts), 80.863?, ; ghee (7,912 cwts), 30,015?. ; diamonds 
(18,095 carats), 102,754?. ; gold (9,548 ozs. troy), 36,203? Chief imports, 
1927: Cotton piece-goods, 944,915?.; iron and steel manufactures, 297,110?. ; 
foocl-stuffs, 169,377?. ; machinery, 171,133?. ; building materials (including 
cement and galvanised iron sheets), 270,938L; kerosene and motor spirits, 
166,250?. ; sugar, 61,750?. ; rice, 36,427?. ; spirits, 40,684?. ; cigarettes, 
49,40.5?, Tor,al imports. 1928, 3,737,358?. ; exports, 3,873,523?. 

In 1927, 464 steamers (exclusive of coastal boats) of 1,932,219 tons, and 
4,562 dhows of 106,264 tons, entered and cleared the various coast ports 
from places beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Bagamoyo, Pangani, Kilwa, 
Lindi, and Mikindani, 

ComimillicatioilS. — Light motor traffic is now possible over 8,168 
miles of road during the dry season. 

There are two railways of metre gauge in the territory. , The Tanga 
Railway from Tanga to Moshi (219 miles), with a branch line to Sanya 
Junction to Sanya River (21 miles) towards Arusha. The Kenya and Uganda 
Railways connect wirh this railway at Kahe Juneiion, The t ential Railway 
from Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma (772 miles), with a branch line from Tabora to 
Mwanza (235 miies). Aiso a 60 c.m. tram line from Mingoyo near Lindi to 
Ndanda (67 miles). This is worked by hand during certain periods of the 
year only. There are steamers on Lakes Victoria, Nyasa and Tanganyika. 

Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic communication with many inland centres 
and with the adjoining territories Nyasaland, Kenya and Uganda. Cable 
communication exists between Dar-es Salaam and Zanzibar and communica- 
tion with the Belgian Congo is effected by "Wireless between Kigoma and 
Albertville, A Wireless Station with a range of 450 miles spark tran.sinission 
and 1,000 miles continuous wave transmission was erected at Dar-es-Salaam 
in 1927. There are 106 Post Offices and Postal Agencies, 84 of which are 
Telegraph 0 dices. Telegraph Money Order and Savings Bank business are 
conducted at 20 Head Offices, and Postal Order and ordinary Money Order 
bu.'-iness at 33 Sub Offices, Telephone Exchanges are established and Trunk 
Telephone communication is in operation between 22 centres. 

East African currency is in me consisting of a silver shilling, the 
equivalent of 100 cents ; a 50 cent silver piece ; copper and bronze 10 cent, 
5 cent, and 1 cent pieces. There are currency notes ni denominations ranging 
from 5 to 1000 shillings. Four banks, the chief of which is the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, have branches in the country. 

Governor . — D, J. J'arr??W(3, O.B.E. (acting). Appointed January, 1929. 
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Books of Reference. 

Official Reports on Tanganyika Territory (Annual). London. || 

Calvert (\ P.), German Bast Africa. London, 1917. 

Dwwdfts (Hon. 0.), Kilimanjaro an-l its people. London, 1924. 

JVincfc (H.), Dentsoii-iKstafrika Berlin, 1909. 

,Toelson('P. S.), The Tanganyika Territory. London, 1920 li 

Sum s (.1. C.), German East Africa, G-eograpMeal Journal, Jfarclv, 1918. | 

Tanganyika Handbook. H.M Stationery Office, London, 1920. I' 


SOUTH-WEST AFEICA. 

Situation and Physical Features.— This country is bounded on the 
north by Portuguese \Ve.st Africa, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south and soirthern portion of the eastern boundary by the Cape 
Province of the Union, and on the remainder of the eastern boundary by 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate. On the western coast, a strip varying 
from 60 to 100 miles in width and extending from the Orange River in the 
south to the Ugab River, which borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, 
consists of barren desert, and this is also the ca.se in that portion of the 
Oreat Kalahari depression which is included in the country on its eastern' 
boundary. The eastern portion is, however, not barren, being good grazing 
land. 

The Kunene River and tlie Okavango, which form portions of the northern 
border of the country, and the Orange River in the south, are the only 
permanently running streams. But there is a system of great sandy dry i|| 

river beds throughout tlie country, in which water can generally be obtained [| 

by sinking shallow wells ; these are the Kuiseb, Swakop, Omarurii and 
Ugab on the west, the Fish River in the south, the Nosob and the Elephant 1 : 

Rivers in the south-east, and a series of what are known as Omui'amba in the |, 

north-east, with numerous smaller stream beds. In the Qroolfoineai area, i; 

which geologists describe as a “kar-st” region, there are large suiiplies of 1 

underground water, but except for a few springs, mostly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. 

Gcv'crnment and Administration; — ^The country was annexed by . 

Germany in 1884, but was surrendered to the Forces of the Union of South | 

Africa on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is now administered by the Union 
under a Mandate from the League of Nations, dated December 17, 1920. 

The laws of the Union, subject to local modifications, if required, may bo | 

applied to the eountry and are gradually being introduced. 

The Administration is conducted from 'Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates. In addition there is a 
Native Commissioner, at Windhoek who has charge of all Native Affairs in the 
Territory. Under him ai'e bfBcers at the larger labour centres and Super- 
intendents of Reserves in tire Districts where there are large Native , 

Reserves. The officer in charge of Native Affairs in Ovarnbolaud keeps in | 

touch with the Ovambos living there. There is also an officer stationed at j: 

Kuring Kuril on the Okavango River, who keeps close touch with the natives | 

living along the North-Eastern border of the territory. _ _ f 

Windhoek, the capital, is situated in the centre of the temtory, and with | 

its surrounding district contains a population of 4,602 Europeans (1926 | 

Census) and 10,489 (estimated) Natives. I 

The administration has been vested by the Union Parliament in the I 

Governor-General of the Union, who has delegated his powers to an Adminis- ; 
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trator with full authority to legislate. On June 8, 1926, a bill was intro- 
duced into the Union Parliament to confer a Constitution on South-West 
Africa, providing for an Executive Committee, an Advisory Council, and 
a Legislative Assembly. 

A. J. JFcrf^ (April 1926). 

The chief executive officer for the country is the Secretary for South- 
West Africa, H, P. Smit, 

Area and Population. — ^The total area of the country excluding 
Caprivi Zipfel (now administered by Bechuanaland Protectorate) is 311,820 
square miles; that of Walvis Bay, administered by S.W.A,, 374 ‘05 square 
miles, and that of Caprivi Zipfel 10, 573 '5 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1926 Census 
amounts to 24,115. The Native population is estimated at 234,790. 
As large areas of the country, particularly along the coast and in the 
north, are uncivilised, it has been impossible to procure precise figures. In 
particular it has been difficult to estimate the numbers of the Bushmen, who 
still exist in considerable numbers in the north-eastern portion of the country. 

The principal native races ai'e the Ovamhos, Hereros, Bergdamaras or 
Klipkafiirs, Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The Ovamhos are a Bantu race and follow agriculture. They still possess 
to its full extent tribal organisation. 

The Hereros are a pastoral people who formerly owned enormous herds 
of cattle. The Germans oppressed them, their tribal organisation completely 
disappeared and they were scattered throughout the country on farms 
and in the different towns, where they formed the ordinary source of labour. 
The Herero makes an excellent herd. Since the British occupation of the 
country Reserves have been set apart for them and they have considerably 
increased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu origin, though some 
authorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race whose 
language they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and were alternately 
the slaves of the Hereros and tne Hottentots in pre-European days, as the 
former or the latter were in the ascendant. 

The Hottentots, so called, consist of two distinct sections : one, whose 
remnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
native extraction, the source of which is but little understood ; the other is 
composed of tribes resulting from an admixture of European blood in the 
Cape with the Hottentot races residing there a couple of centuries ago, which, 
after conflict with their European neighbours, sought refuge across the Orange 
River. 

The Bushmen are the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are 
found in considerable numbers in its eastern portion from Lat, 26® to the 
Northern boundary. 

In the centre of the country just south of the Windhoek district 
is the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a semi-independent race known as the 
Bastards, whose orfgin.is much the same as the second class of Hottentots 
mentioned above, except that the admixture of European blood is much 
greater, and their ordinary language is Cape Dutch. These people control 
their o.wn affairs to a very large extent and are governed by a Raad (Council) 
which is partly hereditary and partly elected. The Administration is 
represented by a Magistrate who assists thorn with advice and takes cognisance 
of serious crimes. They number about 6,000. 
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Edueatioil.~--®MJ'C*2JcaM.— There are (1927) 50 Government schools with 
8,058 pupils, and 38 registered private schools with 1,041 pupil.s. Of the 
clnldren in Government schools 1,084 are accommodated in hostels which are 
conducted by the Administration in conjunction with 21 of the Government 
schools. The general policy has hitherto been to bring the country children 
into these hostels and so obviate the necessity of single-teacher country 
schools.^ In consequence of the expenditure involved, however, this policy is 
now being modified, and wherever possible Government farm schools and 
.aided private farm schools are being established. There are 20 Government 
farm schools and 18 aided private farm schools. 

jVfliiwfi.— The education of the Natives is under the direct supervision of 
the various Missions. There are (1928) 55 Government-aided mission schools 
with 8,246 pupils, and 12 registered mission schools not yet aided. In 1922 
a Training School for Native Teachers, subsidised by the Government, was 
opened with 18 students, A second Training School for Native Teachers, 
subsidised by the Governinent, was opened with 23 students in 1924. 

Finance. — lu 1927-28 the revenue amounted to 691,190Z, and the 
expenditure to 963,935i?. (including 269,6077. loan expenditure). The 
Estimates for 1928-29 are : revenue 748,000/., expenditure 1,194,111/, (in- 
cluding 399,350/. loan expenditure). 

The principal source of revenue is the tax on diamonds, which is 66 per 
cent, of the gross proceeds less 70 per cent, of the working costs. 

For tlie purposes of Customs and Excise revenue the territory is included 
in the South Atricau Customs Union, and a lump sum based on the customs 
and excise duties on goods consumed in the territory is paid over to the 
Admini.stration. The total annual revenue from this .source is now approxi- 
mately 160,000/. 

Production and Industry. — South-West Africa is essentially a stock- 
raising country, the absence of water rendering agriculture, except in the 
Northern and North-eastern portions, almost impossible. Generally speaking 
the southern half of the Territory is suited for the raising of small stock, 
while the central and northern portions are better fitted for cattle. It is 
estimated that in 1925 there were about 572,239 head of cattle, 2,094,878 
head of small stock, 15,030 horse.s, 39,406 donkeys and 2,124 mules. 

The staple product is diamonds, which are found along the coast from the 
Orange River to Conception Bay. The fields are alluvial and the deposits 
shallow. The stones are small but of a very good quality. Other minerals 
worked are copper, rich deposits of which exist at Tsumeb and in the 
neighbourhood, vanadium, marble and tin. Gold and silver are known to 
exist blit in too small quantities to work remuneratively. 


Commerce; — Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Year. 

Imports. j Exports. 

1922 

1923 1 

1924 

& 

1,147,637 

1,301,804 

1,777,104 

£ 

1,247,229 

2,672,904 

2,851,473 

1926 

1926 

1927 

£ 

2,189,851 

2,607,625 

2,490,816 

£ 

2,828,222 

8,292,986 

8,476,661 


The princif)al exports are diamonds, the exports in 1926, 616,090 carats, 
valued at 1,887,209/., and .in 1926, 683,024 carats, valued at 1,863,860/. 
In the latter year 54,535 tons of copper were exported. 
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Imports from, overseas, 1926, 1,066,668Z. j Union of Soirtli Africa, 
1,343,9242. Exports overseas, 2,649,8752. j Union of S. A., 639,9332. 

The bulk of the direct imports into the country are landeil at Walvis 
Bay, which is now administered as a portion of South-West Africa, and the 
Government proposes to develop this port as the main harbour. 

CommimieatioilS. — The railway line between De Aar Junction and 
Prieska has been extended through Upington across the Orange River and 
joined up with the line from Kalkfontein south to Windhoek. 

The whole of the railway system, from De Aar in the Union to the border 
and within the border, is controlled by the S.A. Railways and Harbours 
Department through the System Manager in Windhoek. 

The total length of the line inside South-West iifrica is 1,361 miles of 
3ft, 6in. gauge, and 409 miles of 2ft. gauge. Thei'e are also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been constructed for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. 

At the 31st March, 1928, there w'ere 102 Post Oflices and 329 Private Bag 
Services distributed by rail or road transport. The number of articles posted 
was 3,712,904 and 5,393,856 were received. 

On 31st March, 1928, there were 3,928 miles of trunk lines, 2,660 miles 
of telegraphs, 1,099 miles of .super-imposed telegraphs and telephones, 629 
miles of rural telephones and 979 miles of farm telephone lines ; 85 telegraph 
offices, 37 telephone exchanges, and 1,100 telephone subscribers. 

A Post Office Savings Bank was established in 1916, The number of j 

accounts open at 31st March, 1928, was 4,343, with a credit of 167,3112. 

At Walvis Bay there is a Long Range C.W. Coastal Wireless Station. 


Books of Beference. 

Numeron.s Imperial Bine Books, especi.ally the Report on the Natives of South-West 
Africa (Cd, 0146, London, 1918) ; and Gape Pariiaiiientary Papers, especially the Report on 
Ovaiiiholand (TJ.O. .SS/IS. Pretoria, 1915). . 

8outh-We.st Africa Handbook. II.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Administration of South-West Africa, The Native Tribes of South West Africa. 
Wltidlioek, 1928. 

The Native Tribes of South-west Afric i. London, 1929. 
jSart/i (Paul), Su' dwest-Afrika. Leipzig, 1926, 

Calvert (A. P.), South-West Africa during the German occupation. London, 1916. 

£va«s (I. L.), The British in Tropical Africa. Cambridge, 1928. 

Jrfe (L.), Dio Herero. Guetersloh, 1900. 

Jlctfaw (Bvieh), Diamanten Wixste Suedweatafrikas. Beilin, 1926. 

Keliie (J. S ), Tlie Partition of Africa. London, 1895 

Tonnesen (J.), The South-West African Protectorate. ‘Geographical Journal,’ April, 
1917. 

Wagner (P. H.), The Geology and Mineral Industry of South-West Africa. Cape Town, 
1916.. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 

The Oameroona, lying between British Nigeria Aud the French Congo, 
extends from the coast north-ea.stwards to the southern shore of Lake Chad. 
It was captured from the Germans in February, 1916, and is now divided 
between the British and French under a Declaration signed at London 
July 10, 1919. The British portion is a strip, area about 34,236 square 
miles and population estimated at 700,050, stretching from the sea along the 
Nigerian frontier to Lake Chad, Bantu negroes live near the coast, Sudan 
negroids inland. The country is administered under a mandate which con- 
tains provisions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public services) and abuses of the traffic in arms and spirituous liquors. 
The northern part is attached to , the Provinces of Bornu and Yola in 
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Nigeria, and tlie soutlieru part known as the Cameroons Province, to the 
Southern Provinces of Nigeria. There are Government schools at Victoria. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile. In Victoria, experiments are being 
made towards the cultivation of cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper, and other I 

products ; there is an active trade in ivory and palm-oil ; hardwood and P 

ebony are abundant, and gold and iron have "been found. 

There are graduated direct taxes for the native population. European.s § 

are not subject to direct taxation. The revenue and expenditure are in- 
corporated in the accounts for Nigeria. Government revenue for 1926-27, 

90,224Z. ; expenditure, 126,306?. 

Imports into the British Cameroons in 1927, 318,457?. ; exports, 303,747?. 

Chief exports: palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, coffee. Chief imports: f- 

textiles, spirits, timber, salt, iron wares, flour, kerosene, fish, rice, tobacco, 
cigarettes, motor spirit, coopers’ stores, hardware, and colonial produce. In 
1927 there entered Victoria 186 vessels having a total tonnage of 284,247. sj 

The mark was in use until July 1, 1922, on which date British currency, f! 

similar to that in use in Nigeria, was substituted for it. ^ 

Aclministrator of British Zone . — The Governor of Nigeria. 

Books of Reference. 

Cameroon Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, X920. H 

Draft Mandate for the Oameroons. (Onid. 1350.) London, 1921. 

Official Reports on the British Sphere of the Cameroons. Annual. London. 'i 

Calvert (A. F ), The Cameroons, London, 1917. 

Haaafl(Li,), Durchs unbekannte Katnernn. Berlin, 1916. . 

JWfirisod (F.W H.)— Through British Cimmroons. Loudon, 1926- ' 

Sembriteki (E.), Kamerun. Berlin, 1.909. (.= 

Zimmermann (E.), Neukamenin. Berlin, 1913. 1 1 


TOGOLAND, if 

Togoland, between the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French }| 

Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Germans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914, On September 30th, 1920, 
the country was divided between France and Britain in accordance with 
the Franco-British declaration of July 1 0th, 1919. The boundary between 
the two spheres extends from the north-west corner in a general direction 
south-east and south, terminating not far from the port of Lome, but so 
that no part of the British sphere reaches the coast. (See map in the Year 
Book for 1920.) The area allotted to Great Britain is apjjroximately 12,600 
S(i^uare miles, and for administrative purpo-ses it is attached to adjacent 
provinces of the Gold Coast Colony and Northern Territories. The popula- 
tion, according to the 1921 census, is 188,266 (including 20 non-Africans, of 
whom 15 are Europeans). 

In the British mandated area there is one Government Junior Trade 
School (at Yendi) with 114 jmpils. The Ewe Mission has 45 schools 
with 1,842 pupils, average daily attendance 1,758, and ihe Roman Catholic 
Mission has 7 schools with 631 pupils, average daily attendance 549. » 

The revenue and expenditure of the area are now included in the figures 
for the Gold Coast, Expenditure still greatly exceeds revenue. 

Separate figures for imports and exports are no longer available, being 
included in the general total for the Gold Coast. 

The principal imports are cotton goods, salt, and tobacco. Principal 
exports are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, kola nuts, and raw cotton. 

Administrator' of British Area , — The Governor of the Gold Coast. 
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Books of Reference. 

Draft Mandate for Togoland, (Gmd. 1350). London, 1921. 

Oflicial Benorts on the British Sphere of Togoland. Annnal. London. 
Togoland Handbook. H.M. Stationery OfiSce, London, 1920. 

Trierenberg (G.), Togo. Berlin, 1914. 


AMERICA. 

Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Indies. 


BERMUDA. 

A Colony, with representative government, consisting of a gronp of 360 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North Carolina, and 
677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery ; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 30,000 annually 

The Spaniards visited the islands in I5l5, hut they had previously been 
discovered (the exact date is unknown) by Juan de Bermudez, after whom 
they were named. No settlement \vas made, and they were uninhabited 
until a party of colonists under Sir George Somers was wrecked there in 
1609. A company was formed for the ‘Plantation of the Somers Islands,’ 
as they were called at first, and in 1684 the Crown took over the Government. 

GoveTiior, — Lieut. General Sir Louis Jean Bols, K.C.B., K.O.M.G., 
D.S.O. (3,400Z. + 600Z. for entertainment allowance), assisted by an 
Executive Council of 7 members (four official) appointed by the Crown, 
a Legislative Council of 9 members (three official), also appointed by the 
Crown, and an elected House of Assembly of 36 members ; 1,623 electors. 

Area, 19 ‘3 square miles (12,360 acres, 2,759 under cultivation). Civil 
population at census 1921, 20,127 (7,006 white) ; 13,021 belong to Church of 
England (census 1921). Estimated civil population, 1927, 30,814 (16,833 
white). In 1927 the birth-rate was 26-2 and the death-rate 12‘2 per 1,000 ; 
there were 183 marriages. In 1927 there was an excess of immigration 
over emigration of 359. Chief town, Hamilton; population, 3,000. 
Bermuda is an important naval base on the North America and West Indies 
Station, with dockyard, victualling establishment, &c. Police force, 
1927, 60. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, and Govern- 
ment assistance is given by the payment of grants, and, where necessary, 
school fees, but there are no Government schools. The aided schools must 
reach a certain standard of efficiency, and submit to Government inspection 
and control. In 1927, 32 aided primary schools, with 3,550 pupils, and 
4 secondary schools, received in Government grants 11,109Z. There are 2 
garrison schools and 1 naval school; about 15 other primary schools 
receiving no Government grant. 



1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927' 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

£ 

309,916 

277,925 

£ 

329,139 
312,969 1 

X ' '■ 

248,476 ' 
312,283 

314,298 

291,209 

£ 

290,236 

249,420 


Chief sources of revenue 1927 ; customs, 196,698Z, ; lighthouse tolls, 
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6,14 9^. ; postal, 36,9247. Chief items of expenditure: salaries, public 
■works, education. In 1927, 36,6947. -was speut on the tourist traflic. 
Public debt (1927), 70,0007. 

The chief products are onions, potatoes, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
garden vegetables. 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports^ , 

£> 

1,882,401 

£ 

1,815,023 

£ 

1,325,041 

£ 

11,404,824: 

£ 

1,532,794 

Exports 

493,800 

446,252 

166,020 

1 239,653 

249,968 


i Excluding Governuient stores trom imports. 


Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1927, 
436,8017. ; Canada, 296,4977. ; other countries, 799,4967. 

Pood supplies are mostly imported from the United States a,nd Canada, 
and nearly all the export produce of Bermuda goes to the United States. 
The principal imports in 1927 were: beef, 53,2687. ; bran, 31,9607, ; flour, 
33,8337. ; clothing, 49,5607. ; cotton goods, 63,8917. ; electrical goods, 
37,0457.; hardware, 46,7767.; oats, 39,6457.; woollen goods, 83,3787. ; 
kerosene oil, 23,4467. ; machinery, 19,4937. ; malt liquor, 29,2567. ; spirits, 
51,8887. ; coal (steam), 20,5507.; anthracite, 1,7437,; fresh fruit, 29,1647. ; 
smoked and pickled meats, 49,311 ; groceries, 57,6377, ; fancy goods, 
121,2627 . 1 canned goods, 26,449 ; butter, 38,894. The principal exports in 
1927 were: potatoes, 97,3607. ; onions, 3,7767. ; other vegetables, 100,3607. 

The z’egistered shipping consisted (1927) of 13 steam ves.sels of 26,421 
tons net, 1 motor ship of 19,086 tons, and 20 sailing vessels of 3,378 tons 
net, and two motor boats of 93 tons net; total net tonnage, 48,978. In 
1927 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 3,041,350 tons, 
of which 2,466,896 wore British. 

There are 220 miles of telephone wire under the control of the military, 
and 16 of telegraph cable. There is also a private^ telephone company, 
with over 1,600 miles of wire. Cables connect the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Turks Island, and Jamaica. There were (1927) 19 post offices 
in the colony ; the number of letters and post cards dealt with in the jre&r 
1927 ■was 2,704,676 ; newspapers, book packets and circulars, 667,788 ; 
parcels, 83,662. The post office revenue was 36,2807., and expenditure, 
15,3777. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1927, were 85,6367. to 
the credit of 4,169 depositors. 

There are ■two banks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd,, and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Ltd., both local. Bills of exchange 
issued by the Treasury Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange 
with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British. The British 17, apd 
10s. notes are legal tender. The Bermuda Government is also a^nthorised 
to issue 17. and 10s. notes up to an amount not exceeding 40,0007. A 
considerable quantity of American paper is also in circulation, being largely 
used for remittances to the United States. 


Rbitekekobs : Bermuda in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. „ , 

Aspinall (A.), C.M.G., Pocket Guide to the West Indies, British Guian^ British 
Honduras, the Bornmdas, the Spanish Main and the Panama Canal. London. Annual, 
//ayjoardCW. B.), Bermuda: Past and Present. London, 1923. , 

The Tear Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, Bntiph Honduras and 
the British West Indies. New York and London, Annual. 
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CANADA. 

(Domikion of Oanaba,) 

Constitution and Government. 

The territories which now constitxite the Dominion of Canada came under 
Britisli power at various times, by settlement, conquest, or cession. Nova 
Scotia was temporarily occupied in 1628 by settlement at Port Eoyal, was 
ceded back to Prance in 1632, and was finally ceded by France in 1713, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht ; the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, conferring 
rights over all the territory draining into Hudson Bay, was granted in 1670 ; 
Canada, with all its dependencies, including New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1763 ; Van- 
couver Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Boundary Treaty 
of 1846, and British Columbia was established as a separate colony in 1858. 
As originally constituted, the Dominion wa§ composed of the provinces of 
Canada — Upper and Lower Canada, now Ontario and Quebec — Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, They were united under the provisions of an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament known as ‘The British North America Act, 1867,’ 
which came into operation on Jtily 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. The 
Act provides that the Constitution of the Dominion shall be ‘similar in 
principle to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; that the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried 
on in his name by a Governor-General and Privy Council ; and that the 
legislative power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called 
the ‘Senate’ and the ‘House of Commons.’ The present position of Canada 
in the British CommonAvealth of Nations was defined at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926: ‘The self-governing Dominions are autonomous 'Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown.' The Dominion has its own representatives 
in foreign countries, and was elected a member of the Council of the League of 
Nations in 19-27. Provision was made in the Act for the admission of British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfound- 
land into the Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such 
provision. In 1869 Rupert’s Land, or the North-west Territories, were pur- 
chased from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the province of Manitoba was 
erected from this territory, and admitted into the confederation on July 15, 
1870. On July 20, 1871, the province of British Columbia was admitted, 
and Prince Edxvard Island on July 1, 1873. The provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were formed from the provisional districts of Alberta, Atha- 
baska, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, and admitted on September 1, 1905. 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. By the Amendment 
of the British North America Act, 1867 (May, 1915), which came into effect 
in 1917, the Senate consists of 96 senators — namely, 24 from Ontario, 24 
from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince 
Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Alberta, 
and 6 from Saskatchewan, The total number may not exceed 104. 
Each senator must be 30 years of age, a born or naturalised British sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be possessed of property, real or personal, to 
the value of 4,000 dollars, within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, the province of Quebec always having 65 members (one for 
each 36,283 persons at the 1921 census), and the other provinces propor- 
tionally, according to their populations at each decennial census. The 
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sixteentli Parliament, elected on Sept. 14, 1926, comprised 245 members, in 
nccordauce with the Ee presentation Act of 1924 which, as the result of the 
fonsns of 1921, fixed the representation as follows: 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 14 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 14 for 
British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 21 for Saskatchewan, 16 for 
Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territorj. Toting is by babot, Women 
have the vote and are eligible for election to the Dominion Parliament. 

State of the Parties in Parliament, elected on Sept. 14, 1926 : Liberals, 
118 ; Conservatives, 91; Liberal -Progressives, 11 ; United Farmers of 
Alberta, 11; Progressives, 9; Labour, 3 ; and Independent. 2. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
annum, the Deputy Speaker an allowance of 1,500 dollars, and each 
member an allowance of 4,000 doUara for the session, subject to deductions 
for non-attendance. 

The Si^eaker and members of the Senate have the same sessional indemnity 
as the Speaker and members of the House of Commons, with no extra 
allowances. 

Govmior-General. — The Eight Hon. Viscount Willmgdon, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., G.O.I.E., G.B.E. Appointed August 19, 1926. Salary, 50,000 
dollars per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Privy Council composed of Cabinet Ministers and other persons. 

The Ministry consists of the following (sworn in on Sept. 25, 1926) : 

! Prime Minister, Secretary of State for Extmial Affairs, President of the 

Privy Council. — Eight Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, C.M 6. 

Minister of Finance and Receiver General. — Hon. James A. Rdbh. 

Minister of National Dffence —Hon. Col. J. L. Ralston, K. 0. , C. M. G , D. S.O. 

Postwmter-General, — Hon, Peter J. Fenioi, LL.D. 

Minister of Soldiers' Civil Jte-estaMisJiment and Minister of Public Eealth. 
—Hon. James H. King, M.D. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney-Geiural. — Hon. Ernest Lapointe, E.O. 

Minister of National Revenue. — Hon. W. D. 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. — Hon. Pierre J. A. Cardin. 

Secretary of State.— lion. Fernand Rinfret. 

Minister of Railways and Canals. — Hon. Charles A. Funning. . 

Minister of the Interior, SupeHntendent-General of Indian Affairs, 
Minister of Mines. — Hon. Charles Stewart. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. William R. Motherwell. 
i Minister of Public Works. — Hon. John 0. Elliott, K.O., D. C.L. 

Minister of Trade and Oommerce. ~ Hon. James Malcolm. 

Solicitor General. — Hon. Lucien Cte7mo»i, K.G. 

Minister of Immigration and Colonization. — Hon. Robert Abri-e. 

Minister of Lahoitr. — lion. Vetxir Hcenan. 

Minister without Portfolio.— Hon. IKaoul Fandurand [^ovisdov). 

^ Each minister with portfolio has a salary of 10,000 dollars a year, and 

the Prime Minister 15,000 dollars, in addition to the 4,000 dollars sessional 
allowance. The Leader of the Opposition receives a salary of 10,000 dollars, 
in addition to the sessional allowance. 

There is a Departinent of External Affairs, which has charge of all diplomatic atni 
iuter-Doininion correspondence passing between Ottawa and Downing Street, and between 
Ottawa and the sister Unminions and Colonies. It is also the medium of CDiuniunication 
between the Dominion Goverutnent and the foreign Ministers or Consuls, in Canada. 
An arrangement has been concluded between the British and Canadian Governments to 
provide more complete representation at Washington of Canadian interests than has 
hitherto exi.sted. Accordingly, it has lieen agreed that his Majesty, on the udvice of his 
f Canadian Ministers, shall appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary, who will have charge of 
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Canadian affairs, and -will lie at all times the ordinary channel of communication with the 
Onited States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon instructions 
from and reporting direct to the Canadian Government. In the absence of the 
Ambassador, the Canadian Minister will take charge of the whole Embassy, and of the 
representation of Imperial as well as Canadian interests. The United States, reciprocally, 
have appointed a Minister Plenipotentiary at Ottawa. The Government of Canada has 
also appointed a Minister to Prance and a Minister to Japan. 

High Qomtnissiovi£rf(yrth6 H<yiiii'hionof Cctnctdain Great Britcein.-^Hoyi. 
P. G, Larkin, (Appointed Feb. 10, 1922.) I Canadian Building, Trafalgar 

Pcrmawowi S'ccveffltry.—LucienT. Pacaud. / Square, London, S.W. 1. 

British High Convtnissioner . to Gaiuida. — Sir "William Henry Clark, 
K.C.S.I , C.M.G. (appointed April 25, 1928), 

Canadian Minister in the United Ntoies.— The Hon. Charles Yincent 
Massey. (Appointed November 26, 1926.) 

United States Minister to CaTiada.—'ih.Q Hon, William Phillips.^ 

Caitiadian Ministe/r Plenipotentiary to France. — Hon. Philippe Roy 
(appointed August, 1928). 

^^French Minister to Canada. — M. Jean Knight. 

Cantvclian Minister Plenipotentiary at Tolcio. — Hon. William Maiier. 

Canadian Itepreseniative at Geneva. — W. A. Riddell. 

Provincial Government. 

The nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor- General in Council 
at the head of the executive. They have full powers to regulate their own 
local affairs and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere 
with the action and policy of the central administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislature are : the amendment of the 
provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of crown lands ; provincial hospitals, reformatories, &c. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, &c., extending beyond the province or connecting with 
other provinces, and excepting also such works as the Dominion Parlia- 
ment declares are for the general good; marriages; adnxinistratioE of 
justice within the province ; education, Quebec has two Chambers and the 
■other Provinces one Chamber. The North-West Territories and the Yukon 
Territory are governed by Commissioners assisted by Councils. 

Area and Population. 

The following is the population of the area now included in the Dominion : — 


Year 

Population 

'Year 

Population. 

1806-7 (est.) 

433,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1826 

860,000 

1891 i 

^ 4,833,239 

1851-2 

2,383,600 

1901 i 

; 5,371,315 

1860-1 

3,183,000 

1911 i 

7,206,643 

1871 

3,689,267 

1921. 

8,788,483 


The estimated population in 1928 was 9, 658, 000- 

The census population of the Prairie Provinces as at June 1, 1926, was as 
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follows : Manitoba, 639,056 ; Saskat'cliewaii, 820,738 ; Alberta, 607,584; ;| 

Total, 2,067,378. Total rural, 1,313,681 ; Total urban, 753,697. 

The following are the areas of the provinces, etc., with the population 
at recent censuses:— S 


Province 

Land Area 
sq. miles. 

Water 
Areal 
sq miles 

Total Area 
sq. miles; 

Popula- 
tion, 1901 

Popula- 
tion, 1911. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1921'. 

Prince Edward Island i. 

2,184 

_ 

2,184 

103,259 

93,728 

88,616 

Nova Scotia > 

21,0158 

360 

21,428 

459,574 

492,338 

62,3, S37 

New Brunswick* . 

27,911 

74 

27,985 

331,120 

351,889 

387,876 

Quebec •»* . 

583,895 

10,539 

694,434 

1,648,898 

2,005,776 

2,361,199 

Ontario * . . . 

365,880 

41,382 

407,262 

2,182,947 

2,527,292 

2,933,602 

Manitoba * . . . i 

231,926 

19,906 

251,832 

255,211 

461,394 

610,118 

British Columbia i 

853,416 

1 2,439 

355,855 

178,657 

392,480 

524,582 

Alberta 

260,925 

4,360 

256,285 

73,022 

374,295 

' 588,464 

Saskatchewan 

240,200 

11.500 

251,700 

91,279 

492,432 

1 757,510 

Yukon .... 

206,427 

649 

207,076 

27,219 

8,512 

4,157 

North-West Territories. 

1,258,217 

51,465 

1,309,682 

20,129 

6,607 

1 7,988 

Eoyal Canadian Navy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

485 

Totals . 

8,542,049 

; 142,674 

.3,684,723 

S,Ji71,SI5 

7,206,643 

'8,788,483 


1 The water area.<j here assigned to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, N ew Brunswick ? 

and British Columhia are excln.sive of the territorial seas, that to Quebec is exclusive of ^ 

. the Gulf of St, Lawrence. Ontario is inclusive of the Canadian portions of the great lakes j!, 

r of tlie St. Lawrence system. '^1 

2 By Federal Act passed during the session of 1912, the boundaries of the provinces of 'H 

Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba were extended at the expense of the North-West Terri- ;i 

tories. Ontario was enlarged by 146,400 square miles, Quebec by 301,780, and Manitoba ' i 

by 178,100. I!' 

• As amended by the Labrador Boundary Award. 


Of the total population in 1921, 6,832,747 were Canadian born, 1,065,454 
British born, and 890,282 foreign born, 374,024 of the latter Iseing TJ.S. 
born. 

For figures for the population in 1921 according to origin see The 
Statesman’s Ybae Book, 1928, p. 278. 

Population of the principal cities and towns ,* — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Montreal (1926) 

962,876 

Calgary (1926) . 

66,513 

Toronto (1926) . 

656,691 

London (1926) 

64,274 

Winnipeg (1926) - . 

191,856 

Edmonton (1926) 

66,163 

Vancouver (1928) ^ . 

250,000 

Halifax (1921) . . 1 

i 68,372 

Hamilton (1926) 

122,469 

St, John, N.B. (1921) 

1 47,166 

Ottawa (1926) . 

119,264 

Victoria (1928). . i 

65,000 1 

Quebec (1926) . . 1 

126.000 

Windsor (1926) . | 

1 56,433 


* Approximate. 

The total ‘ urban ’ population of Canada in 1921 is given as 4,362,122, 
against 3,272,947 in 1911. 

While the registration of births, marriages and deaths is under pro- 
vincial control, the statistics for the nine provinces are now by arrangement 
compiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The following table gives the provisional results for 1927 
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Province 

Living Births 

Mttrria«e3 

Leatiis 

Number 

Bate per 
1,000 

population 

Number 

Bate per 
1,000 

population 

Number 

Bate per 
1,000 

population 

Prince Edward Island 

1,697 

ID'S 

482 

5-5 

914 

10-5 

Nova Sont.ia 

11,054 

20-4 

3,040 

6-6 

6,300 

11-7 

New Brunswick 

10,463 

26-4 

2,881 

7-0 

4,879 

11-9 

Quebec . . . 

83,064 

31*9 

18,551 

7T 

36,160 

13-0 

Ontario . . . 

67,671 

21-2 

24,677 

7-7 

34,757 

10-9 

Manitoba . 

14,129 

21-8 

4.712 

7-3 

5,294 

8-2 

Saskatchewan . 

20,926 

25-0 

5,701 

6-8 

6,003 

7-2 

Alberta 

14,630 

23-7 

4,703 

7-6 

5,027 

ST 

British Columbia 

9,982 

17-4 

4,718 

8-2 

5,736 

10-0 

Total 

233,605 

24-6 

69,405 

7-3 

105,136 

IIT 


I 

I 


Immigrant arrivals in Canada dixring 4 years : — 


Number of Immigrants arrived in the Years 
ended March 31 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

English and Welsh 


27,626 

20,742 

82,572 

25,991 

Irish . . . 


9,379 

5,993 

11,653 

8,760 

Scottish ... 


16,174 

10,295 

16,728 

14,341 

Total British . 


53,178 

37,030 

60,853 

60.872 

Ths United States . . 


16,914 

18,778 

20,026 

, 26,007 

Austrian .... 


75 

76 

680 

600 

Q-erman .... 


2,215 

7,356 

15,221 

12,032 

Norwegian and Swedish 


4,688 

2,407 

7,960 

7,401 

French and Belgians . . 


1,026 

1,661 

5,196 

3,039 

Italians .... 


2,849 

1,638 

3,466 

5,698 

Jews 


4,459 

3,687 

4,863 

4,296 

Eussians and Finlanders 


9,672 

2,642 

6,564 

5,713 

Other Nationalities 


17,186 

21,090 

19,313 

86.978 

Total . . . . . 

111,862 

96,064 

143,991 

151,597 


I Religion. 

The number of members of each religious creed was as follows in 1921:— 


Roman Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


3,889,636 

1,409,407 

1,407,994 

1,159,458 

421,731 

286,458 


Greek Church , 

Jews . , . 

Miscellaneous creeds 
No creed stated 

Total 


30,730 

169,832 

125,197 

368,686 

19,354 

8,788,483 


1 Including lagans. 
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The numbers of the leading denominations in the provinces, 1 921 


Province 

Roman 

Catholic 

Church of 
England 

Methodist 

tenan 

Baptist 

1 

Ontario 

576,178 

048,883 

613,532 685,463 

148,634 


Quebec 

2,023,993 

121,967 

73,748 41,884 

9,257 


Nova Scotia 

160,872 

86,604 

109,860 59,069 

86,833 


New Brunswick . 

170,531 

47,020 

41,277 34,872 

86,254 


Manitoba . 

105,394 

121,309 

138,201 71,200 

13,662 

* 

British Columbia 

63.980 

160,978 

123,022 64,810 

: 20,158 


Prince Edward Island . 

39,312 

5,057 

25,945 11,408 

i 5,316 


Alberta 

97,432 

98,396 

120,991 89,723 

27,829 


Saskatchewan 

147,342 

116,224 

162,165 100,851 

23,696 


The Territories . 

3,849 

648 

45 18 

10 


Yukon 

699 

1,682 

679 117 

85 

ii 


By the British North America Act the Provincial Governments have 
control in educational matters. In all provinces except Quebec the number 
of private schools is small, so that elementary and secondary education in 
Canada is almost entirely State-controlled. In Quebec primary education is 
only partly State-controlled. Ilornan Catholic secondary education is given 
by independent institutions, mainly consisting of State- subsidised classical 
colleges for boys and convents for girls. Except for a few independent 
schools, Protestant education, primary and secondary, is State-controlled, 
Primary schools — i, e. elementary schools, and in all provinces, except 
Ontario, continuation schools other than regular secondary .schools — are free, 
and the same is true of secondary education in most provinces. In Quebec 
(except in certain municipalities) a fee is collected for primary education for 
every child of school age without reference to school attendance. In the same 
province Catholic and Protestant schools are under one Department of Public 
Instruction and are supported by a common system of taxation, hut are 
administered independently. In Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan minority 
elementary schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, are called Separate 
Schools, and are under the same provincial administration as majority 
schools. Secondary education in these three provinces is non -sectarian. 

There are 6 State-controlled universities in Canada, and 17 independent 
of provincial control, making 23 in all, with 4,263 professors, lecturers, 
etc., and 42,546 students in 1926-27. The 83 colleges in Canada had 
19,678 students registered in 1926-27. 

Information respecting the State-controlled elementary and secondary 
schools, exclusive of technical schools in all provinces and including ali 
primary schools in Quebec — 


Provinces 

Tear Ended 

Schools! Teachers 

Pupils 

Expend!- 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

Dec. 31, 1926 Blern. 1 1 
June .30, 1927 See. /• 
June 30, 1926 . . 

J uly 31, 1927 . . ! 

7,556 18,842 

7,892 19,688 

1 1,769 8,395 

686,285 

602,865 

112,556 

Dollars 

46,495,240 

28,816,440 

3,605,401 


1 Wliex-e possible the number of school-houses is given, and elsewhere the number of 
school districts with schools in operation. 
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Provinces 

Year Ended 

Schools 1 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

New Brunswick . 
Manitoba . 
British Columbia 
P. B. Island 

.Tune 30, 1927 . 

June 30, 1927 

June 30, 1927 . 

June 30, 1927 

June SO, 1927 . 

June 30, 1926 . 

1,435 

2,000 

1,074 

473 

3,124 

2,533 

4,006 

3,531 

615 

80,690 

148,763 

105,008 

17,210 

151.292 

Dollars 

3,071,315 

9,181,640 

8,640,854 

458,477 

10,106,531 

15,500,477 

Saskatchewan . 

7^779 

213,404 

Total. 


30,008 

65,669 

2,017,573 

125,876,375 


1 Where possible the number of school-houses is given, and elsewhere the number of 
school districts with schools in operation. 


In 1927 there were in Canada 1,421 periodical publications, classified as 
follows: Dailies, 111 ; tri- weeklies, 8; weeklies, 901 ; semi-weeklies, 26 ; 
monthlies, 315 ; semi-monthlies, 27 ; miscellaneous, 33. 


Justice aud Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.’ There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
General. Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

In 1927 total convictions for indictable offences were 18,836 ; total 
convictions for all offences amounted to 220,210. 


Finance. 


The following relates to the Consolidated Fund, L e. general Revenue 
aud Expenditure : — 


Tears ended March 31 

Net revenue | 

Expenditure 


Dollars 1 

Dollars 

1928-24 i 

396,837,682 

324,813,190 

1924-25 1 

346,834, #79 

3)8,891,901 

1926-28 1 

380,745,506 

320,660,47,9 

1926-27 1 

398,696,776 

319,648,173 

1927-28 

422,717,983 

386,167,961 


Consolidated Fund revenue, 1927-28 ; — 


1927-28 

Dollars 

1927-28 

Dollars 

Customs , 

Excise . . . 

Public works (including 
canals) . , . . 

Post office . . 

156,986,818 

67,400,897 

1 601 635 

War Tax Revenue . 
Various . . . , 

150,319,089 
j 20,449,599 

3l’662l680 

Total . . . 1 

I 422,717,983 
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Detailed estimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 31i 


Services 

Dollars 

Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, iuoluding 


Public Printing and Sta- 


Siukiug Funds 

138,537,126 

tionery .... 

183,650 

Charges of Management . 

914,290 

Dominion Lands and Parks 

4,318,320 

Civil Government 

12,608,661 

Soldier Land Settlement . 

3yll5,000 

Administration of Justice. 

2,188,000 

Soldiers’ Civil Be-Estab- 

Royal Canadian Mounted 

lishment .... 

7,07.3,000 

Police . . . . 

2,465,375 

Miscellaneous . . . 

4,187,457 

Penitentiaries . 

1,811,072 

National Revenue 

13,473,500 

Legislation. 

2,374,611 

Railways and Canals— 

Agriculture 

7,247,500 

chargeable to Collection 


Health . . . 

927,000 

of Revenue 

2,666,540 

Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion 

3,288,000 

Public Works — chargeable 
to Collection of Revenue 

1,061,060 

Pensions . 

40,426,354 

Public Works— chargeable 

Superannuation . 

National Defence 

1,503,500 

to Income 

17,630,698 

18,726,940 

Post Office .... 

33,S12,1<K* 

Railways and Canals— 

Trade and Commerce . 

4,690,981 

chargeable to Income . 

938,900 

Labour . . . . 

1,451,000 

Mail Subsidies and Steam- 
ship Subventions . 

862,675 

Total Consolidated Fund 

S46,28S,8r.5 

Ocean and Biver Service . 
Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 
vice 

3,018,365 

3,022,600 

Railways and Canals— 
Capital .... 

20,263,500 

Scientific In.stitutions 

1,116,995 

Public Works— Capital 

3,780,000 

Steamboat Inspection 

142,980 

Public Works— Capital- 

Fisheries .... 

1,901,500 

Marine Department 

' 3,897,500 

Subsidies to Provinces 
MinesandGeologicalSurvey 

12,516,741 

666,540 

Total Capital 

27,891,000 

Indians .... 
Government of the North- 

4,489,393 

Total .... 

373,629,856 

west Territories 

464,480 

Adjustment of War Claims 

167,000 

Government of the Yukon 
Territory .... 

181,080 

Grand Total 

873,796,856 


The Budget Estimates for 1929-30 amounted to 891,507,840 dollafs. 

On Sept. SO, 1928, the net debt was 2,223,347,692 dollars. 

Foreign Beits: The amount of Greek debt outstanding is 7,476,000 
dollars; the original Eumanian debt has been funded and with interest 
aggregates 23,969,720 dollars. The amount owed Canada by Belgium is 
4,528,336 dollars. Italy and France have paid off their loans. 


PbOVINOIAI. OhDINAHY RbtBNUBS and ExPBKDITiniES.l 


Province 

Year Ended 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



Dollars 

Dollar.? 

Alberta ..... 

Dec, 81, 1927 

12,263,401 

12,479,881 

British Columbia . . 

Mar. 31, 1927 

20,257,916 

19,408,881 

Manitoba . . i , 

Apr. SO, 1927 

11,692,768 

30,446,285 

New Brunswick . , 

Oct. 31. 1927 

5,096,446 

4,036,157 : 

Nova Scotia . . . 

Sept. 30, 1927 

6,517,073 I 

6,566,143 

Ontario . . . . , 

Oot. 81, 1927 

56,306,224 i 

55,763,689 

Quebec . , . . , 

' June 30, 1927 

80,924,997 

29,078,703 

Prince Edward Island 

Deo. 31, 1927 

836,748 

870,427 

Saskatchewan ... 

Apr. 30, 1927 

13,060,2X7 

12,962,217 

Total . . . i 

1 

: 156,845,780 ; 

152,211,883 


! 

.i 

y 

I 


I Figures subject to revision. 
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At the beginning of 1927 investmenta abroad totalled 1,800 million 
dollars, and foreign investments in Canada totalled 5,500 million dollars. 

Befence. 

‘ The National Defence Act, 1922,’ which came into force January 1, 1923, 
provides for a Department of National Defence presided over by the Minister 
of National Defence. 

Militia . — Canada is organised in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff’. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active is 
sub-divided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent force 
consists of 15 units of all arms of the service, with an authorised establish- 
ment limited to 10,000, but at present the establishment is less than 3,700. 
The non-permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, machine 
gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The total establishment of the 
Canadian non-permanent militia totals 19,414 officers and 114,846 other 
ranks, organised as follows : — 



The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Governor i 

in Council and of all able bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 60, 
with certain exemptions. 

The reserve of the active militia consists of (1) reserve units of city and \ 

rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of officers. 

The above organisations are supplemented by numerous cadet corps and i 

rifle associations. The Eoyal Military College at Kingston, Ontario, pro- s 

vides both a military and a general education for about 200 cadets. The j 

course extends over four years. Each year there are available for graduates a i 

number of commissions in the Canadian permanent force and in the British i 

army. R.M.C. graduates are given one year’s seniority in the British or l 

Indian armies because their course is longer than that given at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst. : ^ j 

The estimated expenditure for the militia for the year ending March 31, 

1929, was 11,035,800 dollars. 

Mavy — The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. It now 
comprises 550 officers and men of the permanent force (R.O.N.), 500 of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Reserve and 1,000 of the Eoyal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. The only vessels at present maintained in commis.sion 
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are the destroyer and the mine-sweeping trawlers Jhsiit&isri and 

Ypres, based on Halifax, N-S. : the destroyer Vancouver and mine-sweeping 
trawlers Armeniieres and Thiepval, based on Esquinialt, B,C, Two modern 
destroyers of 1,320 tons have been ordered to replace the Champlain and 
Vancouver. There are several small craft, some armed, used for fisheries 
protection and patrol duty on the eastern and western coasts and on the 
Great Lakes, hut these are attached to the Department of Marine and^ 
Fisheries or to the Customs Department, and do ni>t normally form part of 
the naval forces. H.M 0. dockyards are at Halifax and JSsquimalt, having 
been taken over from the Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots are 
maintained at both bases, and ere used as training headquarters for the 
personnel of the li.O.N. and R.C.N. V.E,. A training school to accommodate 
100 boys and youths is established at Halifax. 

The appropriations for naval services for 1928-29 amounted to 2,725,000 
dollars. 

Aei'onautics. — In 1919 the Government created a Board for the control of 
aeronautics. Under the National Defence Act, 1922, the powers of the Air 
Board are vested in the Minister of National Defence and the Air Board 
ceases to exist. 

Air Stations have been established at Vancouver, B.C., with a sub-base 
at Prince Rupert, B.C., High River, Alberta, Winnipeg, Man., Lao du 
Bonnet, Man., Norway House, Man., Pas, Man., Gamp Borden, Out., the 
main training base, Dartmouth, N.S., and Ottatva, Ont., the main technical 
and scores depot. Units of the force are stationed at Ottawa (headquarters), 
Vancouver, High River and Winnipeg. 

The repair shops of the Canadian Air Force are at Camp Borden, which 
is also the principal training base of the Canadian Air Force. The work at 
the other stations is chiefly in connection with forest fire protection and 
survey work, reconnaissance and exploration work, transportation of survey 
parties and Government officials in the remoter parts of the country, 
photographic work in connection with surveys, fisheries protection patrols, 
and other similar duties. 

The Air Force is organised in 1 wing, comprising headquarters, depot, 
and 1 operation squadron, 1 flying training squadron, 4 operation sections, 
1 technical depot, and 1 photographic section. The establishment is limited 
to 202 officers and 803 airmen. The strength of the permanent service of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force was, on August 31, 1928, 140 officers and 637 
airmen. The estimated expenditure on the Air Services for 1928-29 was 
5,042,731 dollars. 

Ho^al Canadian Mounted Police. — ^The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is an armed force organised in 10 divisions under a Commissioner ; on 
September 30, 1927, its strength was 52 officers and 952 men. 

The duties of the Police are to enforce Dominion Statutes, to assist the 
other Departments of the Dominion Government, and to enforce the observ- 
ance of law in the Yukon, in the Northwest Teiritories and in Indian 
Reserves and National Parks ; -when special arrangements are made between 
the Doniinitm and Provincial Governments, they assist in the enforcement 
of Pi'ovincial statutes and the criminal law. : - , 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture. — Canada is largely agricultural, and among her natural 
resources arable lands stand unrivalled. Present information permits only 

j 
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a rough estimate of their actual extent, but it is believed that about 381 
million acres are physically suitable for agriculture. Grain growing, dairy 
farming, fruit farming, ranching and fur farming, are all carried on auccess- 
fully. The following table shows the estimated agricultural wealth and 
production for 1927 : — 


Values in dollars 

Production in dollars 

Land . . . . 3,316,061,000 

Buildinga , . . 1,383,684,000 

Implements and Machinery 665,172,000 
Livestock . . . 799,139,000 

Poultry . . . 52,958,000 

Animals on fur farms . 11,007,000 

Production of the year 1,736,439,000 

Field crops . , 

Farm Animals 

Dairy Products . 
Poultry and eggs . 
Fruits and vegetables 
Miscellaneous 

1,134,193,000 

183.927.000 

245.494.000 

97.937.000 

46.025.000 

28.863.000 

Total 

7,963,460,000 

Total . . . . 

1,736,439,000 


Field Crops — In 1927, 68,586,425 acres were under field crops, those 
most widely cultivated being wheat, oats, hay and clover, barley and rye. 
The following are the revised estimates of January 1928, for acreage and 
yield of grain crops for 1927 : — 


Provinces 

, 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

29,881 

6,996 

9,871 

61,000 

870,967 

2,195,377 

12,979,279 

6,251,000 

66,293 

424 

127 

142 

1,049 

21,856 

30,778 

212,860 

171,286 

1,608 

162,001 

111,584 

203,636 

1.782.000 
2,689,295 
1,544,511 
4,412,556 i 

2.248.000 
86,580 

4,412 
8,728 
6,227 
50,609 
101,914 
26(767 
142,626 
101,160 
4,870 1 

5,081 
7,718 
6,887 
125 000 
514,802 
1,512,457 
925,889 
400,000 

1 8,8791 

122 

211 

147 

3,088 

17,288 

36,717 

27,129 

12,000 

1 '286 

Total Canada 

22,460,164 

440,025 

13,239,963 

489,713 1 

3,605,718 i 

r 96,938 



Eye 

Flax Seed 

Mixed Grains 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed, Island . 

_ 

^ _ 


_ 

21,686 

676 

Nova Scotia 

126 

■ 2 



4.262 

137 

New Brunswick. 

. 869 

. t 




65 

Quebec . . 

12,200 

214 

2,400 

27 

117,000 

8,171 

Ontario . . 

72,823 

1,289 

7,080 

68 

799,833 

31,919 

Manitoba . 

136,368 

2,215 

122,179 

1,198 

8,709 

193 

Saskatchewan . 

358,215 

7,941 

830,675 

3,873 

30,247 

799 

Alberta . 

156,547 

8,181 

12,597 

202 

16,418 

475 

British Columbia 

7,178 


921 

'17 

5,130 

■: '"186" 

Total Canada 

743,811 

14,951 ' 

475.862 

4,885 

1,004,607 ^ 

■' : '37*631^'^ 
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Other Grains' 

Potatoes 

Boots 1 

' - 

Provinces 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Cwt. 

Acres 

1000 

Cwt, 

Pr. Ed. Island . 

3,008 

ss 

48,800 

4,418 

10, .530 

2, .502 

Nova Scotia 

9,784 

158 

31,628 

2,680 

15,299 

3,041 

New Brunswick 

47,731 

9.55 

46,998 

4,204 

12,283 

2,132 

Quebec . . 

209,300 

4,586 

162,000 

14,175 

34,000 

5,168 

Ontario 

408,028 

8,744 

159,871 

9,297 

104,887 

21,617 

Manitoba . 

9,020 

135 

27,705 

2,324 

3,932 

378 

Saskatchewan . 

2,677 

48 

44,143 

3,849 

3,329 1 

333 

Alberta. 

1,027 

29 

31A36 

3,241 

5,835 

! 5.58 

British Columbia 

1 . 3,736 

89 

. 20,092 

2,270 

7,082 

1 1,459 

Total Canada 

1 638,911 

14,722 

572,373 

46,458 : 

: ^ 197,177 

1 37,248 



Hay and Clover** 

. . 

; Potider Com 


Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia .... 

New Brunswick .... 
Quebec . , . 

Ontario . . . . . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . . 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Total Canada 

252,540 

513,724 

556,093 

4,236,000 

3,409,979 

351,671 

418,340 

286,962 

171,586 

372 

SOO 

713 

6,778 

6,132 

816 

778 

599 

383 

536 

1,056 

3,197 

85.000 
326,964 

17,606 

15,759 

16.000 
6,451 

6 

9 

27 

630 

2,491 

109 

69 

82 
’ 76 

10,226,895 

17,870 

471,669 

8,547 


* Exclusive of 44,108 acres aud 391,000 cwt. of sugar beets. 

« Exclusive of 910,156 acres and 2,157,300 tons of alfalfa and 1,660,845 acres and 
3,893,000 tons of grain hay. 


Live'^stock . — In parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta stock-raising is still 
carried on as a primary industry, but the live-stock production of the 
Dominion at large is mainly a subsidiary of mixed farming. The following 
table shows the numbers of live stock by provinces in 1926 and 1927 (June) 


|i- 

I 

I 

i 




Provinces. 

Horses. 

Milch 

Cows. 

Othet 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poultry. 

Pr. Ed. Island— 
1926 . 

32,857 

56,947 

57,767 

83,437 

49,711 

808,473 

1927 . . . 

32,890 

58,208 

60,367 

89,606 

68,665 








828,178 

1926 . 

56,471 

146,312 

158,572 

282,458 

45,348 

1927 . 

52,310 

142,762 

140,219 

267.216 

50,923 

888,182 

New Brunswick — 


71,568 , 


1926 . . . 1 

53,159 

' 116,630 1 

107,932 1 

156,616 

854,621 

1927 . . . ! 

51,342 

1 111,304 

106,376 

153,067 

77,807 

1 954,093 

Quebec— i 

1926 . . . 1 

345,936 1 

1,064,470 ' 

836,198 

852,439 

808,706 1 

7,354,000 

1927 . 

348,566 

1,092,814 

849,770 

861,648 

833.529 i 

7,762,000 

Ontario— i 





17.693,000 

1926 . . . ; 

629,659 

1,280,436 

1,477,363 

886,483 

1,736, .355 

1927 . . . 1 

017,136 

1,299,840; 

1,416,114 

956,207 

1,883,177 

Il9, 048,045 

L 


z 
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Provinces. 

Horses. 

Milch 

Cows. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poultry. 

llanitoka — 
li)26 . . . 

1927 . 

Saskatchevi an— 

1926 . . . 

1927 . 

Alberta — 

1926 . . . 

1927 . . 

British Columbia — 

1926 . 

1927 . 

340,979 

346,431 

1,104.258 

1,161,327 

764,.302 

762,603 

51,994 

49,252 

245,901 

255,874 

438,245 

462,270 

405,718 

379,992 

84,632 

91,747 

384,101 

461,336 

721,880 

842,020 

763,294 

1,165,008 

244,596 

258,718 

112,703 

135,982 

161,831 

170,038 

604,849 

510,000 

101,660 

128,993 

304,434 

387,260 

597,660 

616,603 

701,277 

742,671 

45,528 

49,654 

4,516,450 

4,163,759 

9,180,674 

7,516,678 

6,127,541 

5,854,229 

2,750,584 

3,123,171 

Total Canada — 

1926 . . 

1927 . 

3,398,114 

3,421,857 

3,339,191 

3,894,311 

4,731,688 

5,277,927 

3,142,476 

3,262,706 

4,359,582 

4,694,789 

50,168,516 

50,178,485 



Dairying.— HY iq dairying industry of the Dominion is carried on most 
extensively in Ontario and Quebec, although there are dairy factories in all 
of the provinces. The following tables show, by provinces, the distribution 
and output of dairy factories in 1927 ; — 


Province 

Creameries 

No. 

Cheese 

Factories 

No. 

Combined 
•Butter and 
Cheese 
Factories 
No. 

Condensed 

Milk 

Faotoides 

No. 

Total Value of 
all Products of 
Dairy Factories 

Pr. Ed. Island , 

17 

14 

6 


Dollars 

1,144,402 

Nova Scotia 

30 

1 


1 

8,180,845 

New Brunswick 

21 

16 

1 


1,646,934 

Quebec 

773 

541 

224 


29,689,376 

Ontario 

255 

731 

31 

23 

78,482,546 

Manitoba . 

55 

14 

' ^ 2 . 


8,885,844 

Saskatchewan . 

81 

9 

,1 1 


6*414, 373 

Alberta 

93 

5 

7 


6,888,049 

British Columbia | 

30 

2 

2 

3 

5,318,693 

Total Canada 1927 

1,865 1 

1,333 

273 

27 

1 186,007,062 

„ „ 1928i 

1,269 

1,418 

334 

26 

137,379,998 


Province 

Creamery 

Butter 

Factory 

Cheese 

Con- 
densed 
Products ' 

Sundry 

Products 

Quantity 

■Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

_ Value 

Pr. Ed. I.sland . 
Nova Scotia , . 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario , . 
Manitoba . . 
Saskatchewan , 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

lbs. 

2.028 5.54 
5,069.740 
1,885,262 
66,724,857 
66,150,278 
14,231,026 
11,995,5.31 
16,179,712, 
4,183,553 

Dollars 
742,666 
1,913,455 
717,285 
20.640,548 
25,029,087 
5,125.586 
4,354 734 
5,765,348 
1,781,462 1 

lbs. 

1,658,489 
. 42,676 
>03,825 
37.586,999 
96,056,993 
635,172 
269,048 
, ::848,611 
128,707 

Dollars 
809.081 
, 8,535 

1.55,098 
6,819,022 
17,831,679 
139,463 
62,387 
170,689 
81,461 

Dollars 

18,200 

390,209 

8;824,7l0 
• ,2,782 

■ ' .6,652 1 
938,859 

Dollars 
74,465 
868,646 
■ 774,561 
2,079.606 
21,797,070 
3,118,014 
2,007,802 
046,460 
2,666,931 

Total Canada 

178,438,013 1 

66;O7O,10O 

188,026,301 

25,617,855 

ilO, 186,312 

34,233,235 


Goniprise condensed, evaporated and sterilised milk, milk powder and casein, etc. 
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Fruit Fapning . — Many portions of Canada are admirably adapted for 
fruit farming, the most renowned being the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, 
the St. John Valley district of New Brunswick, the Niagara Peninsula of 
Ontario and the Okanagan and other interior valleys of British Columbia. 
Of orchard fruits apples are most important, and in number of trees and 
quantity of production greatly exceed all others combined, although peaches, 
pears, plums, chenues and small fruits are grown in abundance. Exten- 
sive vineyards are a prominent feature of the Niagara Peninsula, and the 
grape production is mainly from this area. The vahxe of fruit production by 
provinces in 1927 was (in dollars): British Columbia, 7,116,675 ; Ontario, 
6,619,930; NovaSeotia, 2,878,565 ; Quebec, 729,525 ; and New Brunswick, 
261,300; total, 17,606,996 dollars. The production of apples iu 1926 was 
(in barrels): Nova Scotia 925,000, Ontario 673,500, British Columbia 
1,079,500, Quebec 104,600, New Brunswick 28,000 ; total, 1,810,600 (total 

1926, 2,954,370 barrels). The commercial crop of apples in 1927 is estimated 
at 2,810,600 barrels, valued at 10,411,035 dollars. 

Miscellanemis . — The wool-clip of Canada for 1928 was estimated at 
19,6U,430ib., valued at 5,099,000 dollars. The production in 1927 of tobacco, 
which is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec, was estimated at 

43.916.000 lb, from 44,028 acres. The total production of eggs (for 1927), 
253,277,227 dozens, valued at 80,110,010 dollars, and the 1928 value of 
maple products 6,684,588 dollars. 

Forestry , — The total area of land covered by forests is officially estimated 
at 1,227,000 square miles. Of this less than 40 per cent, is covered with 
commercial timber. The most important timber areas are in Northern 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. 

The forest products (wood and wood products, unmanufactured) exported 
to the United Kingdom in 1927-28 amounted in value to 8,627,016 dollars, 
out of a-total export value of 99,370,516 dollars. In 1927-28 the value of 
manufactured wo6d and paper exports was 184,034,133 dollars. The greater 
part of the export goes -to the United States, which took more than 86 per 
cent, of the exportable surplus in 1927-28. The Crown forests belong to the 
Provincial Governments, except in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the Railway Belt (forty miles wide) in British Columbia, where they belong 
to the Dominion. Tran sfer of national resources by the Dominion to M anitoba 
and Alberta is under negotiation. 

Fisheries . — In addition to an immense salt-water fishing area Canada has 

140. 000 square miles of fresh water abundantly stocked with many species 
of excellent food fishes. 

The fisheries of the Atlantic coast take cod, haddock, hake, pollack, 
and halibut. The most extensive lobster fishery known is carried on along 
the eastern shore of Canada, while excellent oyster beds exist in many 
parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The salmon fishery is the predominant 
one on the Pacific coast, but an important halibut fishery is also carried 
on. The inland lake fisheries yield whitefish, trout, pickerel, pike, 
sturgeon, and fresh -water herring. In the calendar year 1927 the capital 
invested in vessels, gear, canneries, etc. (including working capital and 
stocks on hand) was 56,214, 274 dollars, Thetotal value of the produce of the 
fisheries of Canada in 1926 was 56,860,633 dollars, and 49,460,600 dollars in 

1927. The principal kinds of fish marketed in 1927 were ; salmon, 15, 065, 063 
dollars; halibut, 4,282,794 dollars ; lobsters, 5,426,176 dollars; codfish, 
4,881,980 dollars ; herrings, 3,368,098 dollars ; haddock, 1,483,844 dollars; 
sardines, 1,046,575 dollars; whitefish, 2,192,738 dollars; trout, 1,397,294 
dollars ; pickerel, 1,347,589 dollars ; pilchards, 1,838,867 dollars; smelts, 
1,117,330 dollars. The exports in 1927-28 were valued at 34,546,646 
dollars (dry-salted codfish, 4,655,645 dollars; canned lobsters, 3,319,623 
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dollars; fresli lobsters, 1,847,865 dollars; canned salmon, 9,151,062 dollars). 
The number of parsons employed in 1927 was 80,120, including' tlio.se in 
shore W'ork and canneries. The number of factories and canneries in operas 
tion in 1927 was 776. 

Mining.— "Eova. Scotia, British. Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce in 1927 was 247,356,695 dollars, and in 1926 
240,437,123 dollars. ' The principal metals and minerals produced in 1926 
and 1927 were as follows : — • 


Product 

1927 

1928 

Quantity. 

Yalne.i 

Quantity. 

Value. 1 

Metallies— 

Gold . . . . fine oz. 

Silver .... fine oz. 

Nickel lbs. 

Copper Ihs. 

Lead lbs. 

2iuc lbs. 

Other Metals . . . . 

Total . 

1,852,785 

22,7.86,698 

66,793,717 

140,147,440 

311,423,161 

165,495,525 

Dollars 

38,300,464 

12,816,677 

15,262,171 

17,195,487 

16,477,189 

10,250,793 

3,258,209 

1,869,548 
21, .845, 537 
' 93,788,500 
191,944,070 
836,391,021 
183,828,620 

Dollars 

38.647.000 

12.420.000 
' 21,394,000 

26.913.000 

15.484.000 

10.089.000 
3,563,000 

- 

113,561,030 

- 

128,500,000 

Coal and other NourMetals— 

Goal tons 

Asbestos .... tons 
Natural gas . . . m. cu. ft. 

Gyp.sum .... tons 

Petroleum, crude . brls. 

Salt . . . . . tons 

Other Non-Metallios . . . 

Total . . . 

Olay Products and other 
Structural Materials— 
Cement . . . hrls. 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer 
pipe, pottery, etc.) 

Lime . . . , bush. 

Stone, sand and gravel. tons 

Total 

17,426,861 

274,778 

21,376,791 

1,063,117 

476,591 

268,672 

61,867,463 

10,621,013 

8,048,010 

3,261,015 

1,516,043 

1,614,667 

2,078,086 

17,785,265 

280,096 

21,986,200 

1,100,000 

617,600 

276,000 

63,000,000 
10,686i000 
' 8,377,000 

3.850.000 

2.048.000 

1.500.000 

2.014.000 


88,986,246 

- 

90,870,000 

10,065,865 

12,707,221 

30,259,255 

14,891,937 

11,173,189 

8,923,388 

15,320,905 

10,905,787 

16.803.000 

12.250.000 
4,170,000 

18.407.000 

- 

44,809,419 

- 

51,630,000 

Grand Total . . 


247,850,695 

- 

271,000,000 


1 The metals copper, lead, and silver, are, for statistical and comparative purposes, 
valued at the final average value of the refined metal. Pig-iron i.s valued at the furnace. 
Non-metallic products are valued at the mine or point of shipment, and structural 
material and clay products at the point of shipment. 


The following table shows the value of the mineral production of 
Canada in 1926 and 1927, by Provinces:—- 


Provinces 

1926 

■ 1927: 

Provlncea 

1926 

1927 

Ontario . 

British Columbia . 
Nova Scotia . 
Quebec . 

Alberta . . . 

Yukon Territory . 

Dollars 

84,702,296 

66,622,976 

28,878,792 

25,956,198 

26,977,027 

2,226,818 

Dollars 
89,982,902 
60,801,170 
30,111,221 
28 j 870,408 

Manitoba . 

New Brunswick . 
Saskatchewan . 

Dollars 
8,07.3,528 
■ 1,811,104 
1,103,394 

Dollars 
2,688,912 
1,148,535 
j 1,455,225 

29!809)228 

1,789,044 

Total 

,240,437,128 

1 247,356,695 
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Manufactures . — The following table shows the niimher of estahlishinents, 
the capita], the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of px'oduets in 192f;, in various 
groups of industries;— 


Group of 

a; 


Employees. j 

Cost Of 


Industries,, 

lish- 

ments. 


Number. 

Salaries andj 
Wages. 

Materials. 

Products. 

Vegetable pro- 

ducts .... 

4,529 

Bollars. 

449,2.59,004 

73,908 

Dollars 

75,349,586 

Dollars. 

414,316,414 

Dollars. 

i 658,320,710 

Animal products . 

4,890 

223,938,559 

67,843 

60,203,986 

329,114,267 

452,034,925 

Textiles and Tex- 
tile products . 

1,098 

317,275,429 

100,562 

88,590,752 

202,832,383 

306,334,644 

■Wood & Paper, . 

6,751 

929,589,278 

134,185 

160,910,729 

261,091,070 

6DO,O04i66I 

Iron and its pro- 
ducts .... 

1,142 

597,982,098 

103,510 

137,640,065 

258,020,373 

605,188,849 

Non-ferrous me- 
tals and pro- 
ducts ..... 

403 

202,508.420 

30,095 

■ ! 

89,201,147 

■ 

90,013,004 

183,501,728 

Non * metallic 
mineral pro- 
ducts .... 

1,240 

201,724.184 

26,045 

31,980,949 1 

1 82,293,319 

174,166,923 

Chemicals and 
allied products 

650 

133,407,391 

14,345 

18,309,377 

1 00,124,582 

122,589,626 

Central Electric 
Stations . 

436 

109,669,665 

17,628 

21,703,342 

1 30,307,874 

70,148,681 

Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . . . 

1,057 

756,220,006 

33,400 

19,943,000 

1 

115,467,940 

Totals . . 

22,708 

3,981,509,690 

681,527 

653,850,933 

1,728,624,192 

.8,247,803,438 


Estimated gross value of manufactures in 1928 was 3,600,000,000 dollars. 

Water-power. — Water-power resources of Canada have been placed at 
20, 19V, 000 h.p. on the basis of 80 per cent, installed efficiency and for 
conditions of ordinary minimum river flow. The turbine installation at 
December 31, 1928, was 5,328,000 h.p. 

The Fiir Trade . — In 1926-27 (year ended June 30), 4,289,233 pelts valued 
at 18,833,977 dollars, were taken. Exports in 1927-28 wore valued at 
24,315,244 dollars, imports at 16,653,821 dollars. Exports to the United 
States amounted to 14,335,761 dollars; to the United Kingdom, 9,185,200 
dollars, Eur auctions ax’O now held on a large scale at Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The more important animals raised on fur farms are fox, 
muskrat, heaver, mink, marten, coyote, karakul sheep, and skunk. The 
value of animals and pelts sold from the farms during the year 1926 was 
3,494,785 dollars. There were in 1926, 2,523 fox farms and 185 other fur 
farms in Canada. 

Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions (except Australia) and 
of a number of the Crown Colonies. Commercial Treaties conceding most- 
favonred-foreign-uation rates of duty are in force with over twenty 
countries. 

Exports and imports entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(merchandise only) ; — 
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Year ended 1 

March 31 ! 

Total Exports 

j Imports for 

I Home Consumption 


Dollars 

Dollar.s 

1923-24 

1,058,763,297 

89.3,366,867 

1924-25 

1,081,361,64.3 

7n0,932,,537 

1925-26 

1,328,700,1.37 

927,328,732 

1926-27 

1,267,673,142 

1,030,892,505 

1927-28 

1,250,456,297 

1,10.3,956,466 


For the year ending December 31, 1928, total exports were 1,374,130,197 
dollars; total imports, 1,222,317,916 dollars. 

Commerce by i)rincipal countries 


United Kingdom 
United States . 
Japan 
Prance 
Belgium 
Italy . 

Netherlands 
Germany . 

British West Indies 
Newfoundland . 
New Zealand . 
Greece 

British South Africa 
Cuba , , 

Argentine Republic 
Mexico 

British East Indies 
British Guiana . 
Russia 
Australia . 

China 


1926-27 

1 1927-28 

Importsi entered for 
Consumption, from 

1926-27 

1,000 Dols. 
448,019 

1,000 Dols. 
609,266 

United Kingdom . 

1,000 Dols. 
163,940 

479,335 

485,952 

United States 

687,023 

29,947 

34, 703 

British West Indies 

18,859 

15,303 

14,051 

British East Indies 

18,291 

21,402 


Prance . 

23,992 

22,824 

12,802 

Cuba 

8,077 

26,446 

23,764 

Switzerland . 

9,402 

34,608 

30,768 

Japan . 

11,170 

13,719 

13,461 

British Guiana 

4,692 

11,594 

li;656 

Belgium 

9,663 

18,554 

16,580 

Netherlands . 

7,694 

6,023 

3,710 

Peru 


8,391 

9,087 

Mexico . 

2,878 

6,829 

8,636 

Argentine Republic 

5,657 

13,102 

12,640 

Germany 

16,080 

2,788 

3,008 

New Zealand . 

4,578 . 

13,166 

11,627 

Newfoundland 

. 1,868 

2,456 

2,812 

Australia 

6,206 

2,407 

8,788 

China . 

6,042 

18,975 

13,520 

15,418 

24,479 



1927-28 

[irooODoia. 

185,889 

719,444 

17.849 

14,437 

26,474 

6,587 

8,696 

12,605 

6,072 

9,944 

8,749 

6,216 

1,174 

9,860 

17,066 


1 Excluding coin and bullion. 

Lead.ing imports into Canada in Fiscal year 1926-27 ;~ 


Article i 

General i 

Preferen- 

Treaty 



Tariff 

tial Tariff 

Rates 



Tea 

Sugar, Molasses, &c. 

Fruits . . , 

Nuts . 

Meats . . . . 

Spirits and wines, potable . 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Flax, hemp, j ute and manuf. 
Wool, raw . . . . ^ 

Wool, and manuf. of (Total) 
Cotton and manuf. (Total) . 
Cotton wool or raw cotton 
, not dyed . . . , 

Silk, and manuf. . 

Iron, Steel, and manuf. , 
Coal and coal products i 
Glass, and manuf. 


Imports for Consumption under 


Dollars 

5,354i297 
1,205,937 
16,979,13.3 
13,886,648 
8,136 604 
3,928,608 
24,107,271 
1,128,846 
1,999,869 


6,877,469 
1183,442,460 
' 2e;963,365 
5,337,881 


Dollars 

406,860 

11,030,777 

21,651,604 

670,691 

258,569 

298.280 

2,681,798 

0,116,680 


1,981,125 
10,433,792 
■ ■ 17,686 
1,452,698 


Dollars 

763,014 


181,887 

1,140,616 

334,860 

2,573,251 


1,773,571 

15,607,618 

167,878 


10.569.857 

23,743,804 


32,298,143 

41,656,677 

94,028 


Dollar.s 

18, 216, .352 
12,236,714 
40,486,316 
80,296,744 
4,703.067 
4,601,648 
29.312,315 
7,602,013 
14,25,5,758 
5,656,077 
60,575,753 
54,149,009 

20,170,728 

30,077,470 

229,429,485 
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Imports' for Consumption under j 

Total 

Article 

General 

Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 

Bates 

Free 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Paper, all kinds, not printed 

8,889,677 

1,297,743 

770,985 

401,177 

11.359,582 

Hides and skins, except fur 




9,057,183 

0,057,183 

Leather, and mainuf. . . 

6,589,431 

1,983,884 

663,053 


9,230,308 

Purs, and mannf. 

1,234,803 

122,141 

1,076,397 

10,931,723 

13,365,124 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(including soap, paint and 
explosives) 

13,767,002 1 

2,704,848 

953,418 

14,419,452 

81,844,715 

Books and printed matter . 

7,102,844 
896,780 i 

1,213,385 

225,904 

.6,138,829 

13,741,023 

Oils, vegetable, not for food 

289,800 

225, 481 

9,500,488 

10,912,499 

54,457,793 

Petroleum and its products 

12,295,498 1 

130.198 

3,758 

42,028,339 

Wood, mfd. (including imlp) 

7,844, 461 j 

499,884 

327,614 

1,085,726 

9,757,585 

Wood,unmfd.audpartlymfd. 

1,153,099 

1,484 

35 

11,949,401 

13,104,109 


Value of the leading classes of exi)orts (Canadian produce), in thousands j 

of dollars; — 


Tears ended March 31 | 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1928 

Agricultural products (except chemi- 
cals, fibres and wood) 

430,932 

443,299 

606,069 

574,994 

655,111 

Animals and their products (except 
chemicals and fibres) 

140,423 

163,031 

190,975 

167,292 

165,846 

Fibres, textiles and textile products . 

8,055 

i 9,712 

8,940 

7,006 

10,904 

Wood, wood products and paper . 

273,;155 

253,610 

278,675 

284,120 

284,648 

Iron and its products .... 

66,976 

57,400 

74,736 

74,2^6 

62.754 ■ . 
90,841 

Non-ferrous metals, and their products 1 
Non-metallic minerals and their pro- | 
ducts (except chemicals) . . . 

Chemical and allied iiroducts . . 

65,911 

90,371 

97,476 

60,639 

20,776 

20,729 

24,669 

28, 510 

25, 2W 

15,560 

10,210 

17,408 1 

16, 574! 

17,893 

All other commodities , 

17,303 

14,699 

16,428 ' 

18, 07‘, 

15,036 

Total Canadian produce (merchandise) 

1,045,851 

1,009,067 

1,315,356 

1,252,157 

1,228,208 


Principal exports (Canadian Produce) for year ended March 31, 1928 


Animals, liYing 
Bacon and Hama, &c. 
Butter 

Wheat . . 

Wheat flour 
Fruits . . 

Oats . . 

Rye . . 

Beef, fresh 
Codflsh, dried . 
Salmon, canned 
Liohsters, canned 


Sugar and its products 


Dollars 

21,100,625 

18,929,T81 

31,940,900 

1,053,553 

352,117,150 

69,879,802 

5,688,145 


10,648,740 

7,021,119 

4,655,546 

9,161,062 


Flax seed . 

Coal . 

Gold-bearing quartz ■ 
Nickel . . . . 

Copper . 

Silver, ore and bullion . 
Furs and manufactures of 
Hides and skins . ; 

Iron and manufactures of 
Agricultural Implements. 
Paper & manufactures of 
Wood, unmanufactured . ■ 
Wood pulp . i . 

Vehicles ; ; 

Rubber and manufcts; of 


Dollars 


I 


4,745,866 
9,035,784 
17,026,304 
15,592,682 
13,861,543 
24,816,244 
11,714,367 ■ 
62,763,934 
15,643,381 , 
134,985,777 
99,370,516 
47,261,285 
27,919,341 
28,625,951 
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r| The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 

!,| ; year ended March Bl, 1928 in thousands of dollars : — 


1 All export eatries are delivered at the ‘frontier port of exit,’ and the^ totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 

Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, excluding bullion 
and specie, to, and imports for consumption from, Great Britain (Canadian 
returns). 


The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


The chief imports (consignments) into the United Kingdom from Canada 
in recent years were (British returns) 


Articles imported. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


«1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Cheese .... 

4,682 

6,720 

4,657 

4,007 


247 

217 

134 

38 

Salmon, canned 

1,034 

1,137 

601 

748 

Apples, raw ... 

1,864 

1,662 

1,594 

1,191 

Lard 

954 

1,167 

047 

804 

Milk, condensed 

150 

108 

147 

203 

Wheat . . . , 

23,816 

20,429 

23,328 

19,650 

Barley 

1,508 

1,640 

592 

675 

Oats . . . 

1,281 

1,381 

786 

213 

Eye . . . , , 1 

. 1T2 ‘ 

216 

84 

127 

Wheatmeal and flour . 

4,004 

3,884 

4,707 

4,179 

Beef . . 

166 

359 

204 

112 : 

Bacon 

5,484 

. 6,844 

6,009 

2,239 

Skins and furs (undressed) 

1,211 

865 

1,485 : ^ 

1,374 

Pulp of wood . 

. 454 

' 659 

700 

550 

Wood and timber (unmanf.) 

8,400 

3,512 

2,384 

2,612 

Leather . 


232 

286 : ; 

395 

I ron and steel manufactures 

' '■■■■■ -.165 ■ 

210 

184""' 

170 

Eubber manufactures 

■ 172 


,"'618''. 

436 

Motor Cars and Parts . . | 

1,620 

1,609 

' ■' 1,212 

2,258 




Exports. 

1 Imports. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

Dollars. 

397,175,597 

609,266,143 

Dollars. 

161,100,822 

163,781.210 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

Dollars 

448,022,334 

412,771,966 

Dollars, 

163,941.052 

185,888,681 


— 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Halifax 

Quebec 

St. John, 

N.B. 

Ottawa 

Van. 

couver 

Imports . 
Exports 1 

227,917 

187,613 

242,213 

1,522 

19,909 

35,820 

19,940 

14,815 

17,.357 

50,466 

' 15,118 

' 74,002 
153,021 
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The chief exports of British produce to Canada were 


Articles exported 


Spirits . . . 

Coal , . . , . 

Vegetable oils . . 

Apparel (incl. hats and boots) 
Cotton yarns . . 

Cotton manufactures . 
Earthenware and glassware 
Eeatlier and manufactures 
Machinery . . 

Iron and steel, and manuf. 
Silk manufactures . 

Artificial silk yarn, and manf. 
Linen manufactures 
Jute manufactures 
Wool tops . . 

Woollen yums 
Woollen goods 


1,220 

2,21(5 

169 


Shipping and ISTavigation. 

The registered shipping on December 81, 1926, including yessels forinland 
navigation, consisted of 4,842 steamers and 3,851 other vessels ; total, 8,193 ; 
total net tonnage, 1,348,935. The sea-going and coasting vassels that entered 
and cleared during the year ending March 31, 1927, were as follows : — ■ 


Vessels 

Entered. i 

Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

No. 

Tons. i 

No. ■ 

Tons. 

Canadian . . . 

8,410 

4,385,425 1 

8,380 

! 4,540,713 

British 

3,267 

9,453,911 1 

8,191 

8,663,614 

Eoreign . 

9,715 

9,884,945 1 

9,396 

1 9,721,161 

Total 

21,382 

23,224,281 

20,928 

22,925,488 

Coasting : 

British and Canadian 

91,170 

42,337,377 

1 89,790 

42,076,822 

Foreign . , , . . 

1,052 

787,642 

1 1,024 

■ 

540,645 

Total 

92,222 

43,124,919 

j 90,814 

42,017,467 


During the fiscal year 1927, the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian 
ports on inland waters between Canada and the United States were : 
Canadian, 17,269 of 16,766,453 tons; United States, 43,233 of 14,415,437 
tons. • 

During the fiscal year 1927, 341 vessels, with a tonnage of 32,801 tons, 
were built in Canadian, shipyards. 

Internal Communications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports reach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up to March 31, 1928, 203,886,938 dollars .had been spent on canals 
for construction and enlargement alone (capital expenditure). In 1927, 
36,162 vessels, of 20,837,062 tons, passed through the Canadian canals, 
carrying 210,884 passengers and 17,488,311 tons of freight, chiefly grain, 
lumber, iron ore and coal. 

On January 1 1, 1909, a treaty was si^ed at W ashington between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 

■ ■■ L '2 : 



The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Bominion Government, and 
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between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by the King on the recommendation of the 
Bominion, and three appointed by the President of the United States. 
This commission, subject to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in 
all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the boundary waters. 
Precedence is given by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, 
viz., (1) for domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power 
and irrigation. - 

The total single track mileage of steam railways in Canada on December 
31, 1927, was 40,572. The total mileage, including second track, yard 
track and sidings was 54,717. . 

The lines built or acquired by the Canadian Government are now con- 
solidated in one system, known as the Canadian National Railways, covering 
about one-half of the single track mileage, including two transcontinental 
lines with termini in Canada at Halifax, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, and 
the Grand Trunk with termini at Portland, Maine, U.S. A., and Chicago. 

The mileage in private ownership is mainly that of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 14,027 in 19-7. The main line of this road from Vancouver, B.C., 
to St John, New Brunswick, is 3,867 miles. 

Statistics of the Canadian steam railways for 1927 passengers, 41 ‘S 
millions j freight, 126 million short tons; gross receipts, 499,064,207 
dollars; net receipts, 91,417,927 dollars; capital liability, 407,646,280 
dollars. 

Electric railways in 1927, 60, mileage 1,652 ; passengers during the year, 
781,398,194 ; tons of freight carried, 3,269,028. The gross earnings in 1927 
reached an aggregate of 53,506,401 dollars. Operating expenses amounted 
to 37,616,568 dollars. Paid-up capital, 222,652,717 dollars. 

On March 31, 1927, there were 12,440 post offices. Net revenue, 
29,878,697 dollars ; expenditure, 31,007,698 dollars. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1927 there were 3,838 rural nmil delivery routes, on which were 
erected 204,693 boxes. 

Money order offices on March 31, 1927, 6,797; orders issued (1926-26), 
16,760,994, value 188,219,7-77 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steam- 
ship subventions paid by the Government amounted to 844,591 dollars in 
the fiscal year 1928. 

There were 52,731 miles (10,737 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1927, and 323,539 miles of wire (including 14,173 miles of 
Government lines), with -4, 886 office.** ; 3,306,214 miles of telephone wire on 
December 31, 1926, and 1,201,008 telephones (12-79 per 100 population). 

Wireless Telegraphy.— On March 81, 1928, there were 723 coast and land 
wirehss .stations, 312 ship wireless stations, 92 broadcasting stations, 
and 268,4-iO private receiving stations for the reception of broadcast 
programmes. 

The ship and shore wireless traffic for the twelve months ended March 
31, 19 '8. amoTinted to 404,144 messages and 7,695.757 words. 

Wireless “beam” stations are operated at Montreal for direct oom- 
municarion vvifch Great Britain and Australia, and a station at Louisburg, 
N.S., provides a long distance service to ship 
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other points, on all chartered banks. On December 31, 1927, there were 
11 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with 8,870 
branches. The following are some particulars (in dollars) of tlie banks for 
1927, the figures being an average of the twelve monthly returns: capital j 
paid up, 121,666,774 ; notes in circulation, 172,100,763 j total on deposit, | 
2,415,132,261 ; liabilities to the public, 2,758,324,713 ; assets, 3, 029, 680, 616 ; 1 

percentage ot liabilities to assets, 91 ’04. 

In addition to the capital there was in 1927 the sum of 130,320,897 ■; 

dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to the banks. I 

Bank debits in the clearing house centre of Canada for 1927 amounted to 
36,093,503,098 dollars, against 30 358,034,018 dollars in 1926. Of the .) 

transactions of 1927, Montreal had nearly 33 per cent., Toronto 29 per cent., j| 

Winnipeg 11 per cent., Ottawa 5'3 per cent., and Vancouver 4'4 per cent. ! 

Government post-ofBce savings-banks have been in operation in Canada | 

since 1868 ; there are also Government savings-banks, under the Finance f 

Department, in the Maritime Provinces. The post-office savings-banks had ij 

on Sept. 30, 1928, 22,358,383 dollars, and the Government savings-banks, 
7,405,867 dollars on deposit. |i 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted on Aug. 31, 1928, to i 
71,688,788 dollars. | 

Currency, Weights, and Measures. ' 

The denominations of money in the currency of Canada are dollars, 
cents and mills. The cent is one-hundredth part of a dollar, and the mill 
one- tenth part of a cent. A five-cent. nickel coin has been issued. The 
standard of fineness for gold coins is nine-tenths fine, and _ British and 
United States gold coins are legal tender. The privilege of issxiing notes 
is restricted to the Dominion Government and the chartered banks. The 
legal equivalent of tlie British sovereign is 4'86§ dollars. 

The Dominion Government issues Dominion notes, which are legal 
tender, in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and certain other larger denomi- 
nations used chiefly in clearing-house transactions between banks. They 
may be issued in any amount. Prior to the war, the security behind 
Dominion notes consisted of 25 per cent, gold for the first fifty million 
dollars of such notes and dollar for dollar in gold for amounts in excess 
of fifty million. They were redeemable in gold. The war necessitated the 
suspension of redemption in gold, and by special legislation the Government 
was given powex’ to issue Dominion notes to the hanks upon the pledge of 
satisfactory .securities and interest at not less than 5 per cent, per annum 
was charged the banks. At the same time banknotes were made legal tender, 
and an issue of twenty-six million dollars of Dominion notes without 
.security as formerly prescribed by law, largely to implement railway 
guarantees, was legalised. Redemption in gold was resumed on July 1, 1925. I 

Dominion notes in circulation on Aug. 31, 1927, amounted to 196,838,206 
dollars. 

The Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint was established in pursuance of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901. and an annual sum not exceeding 76,000 dollars is payable tp. the 
Imperial Treasury for the purpose of defraying the salaries of officials and other expenses 
of the Mint, the fees and all sums received being retained by Canada. ' The Mint issues 
gold, silver and copper coins for circulation in Canada, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
coined will be legal tender in every conntry under the British flag. Coinage for Newfound- 
land was struek'at the Mint in 1917 and 1918. 


In 1927 coin was struck at the Ottawa Mint to the value of 264,281 dollars 
nickel, 35,539 dollars bronze, and silver 117,024 dollars. No gold was 
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'i ’ sbrueTc. Coin issued: bronze, 37,600 dollars ; nickel, 249,000 dollars ; silver, 
ij I 574,000 dollars. 

Ij i The legal weigbts and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 

?! ■ pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredweight is declared to be 100 pounds 

1 and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. 

!i ' Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Canada 
^ V 1, OFriciAn Publications. 




Official publications are issued by the several Government departments and branches 
concerned. 

Canada : National Resources and Commerce. Ottawa, 1924. 

Census of Canada. Decennial. 

The Canada Year Rook— official .statistical annual of the resources, hi.story, institutions 
and social an(i economic conditions of the Dominion. 

Report on Financial, ludu.strial and Commercial Conditions in Canada. Annual. 
London. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications, 

Ami (H, M.), North America. Vol. I, Canada and Newfoundland, Second edition 
revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeker (Kaid), The Dominion of Canada, Fourth revised and augmented edition. 
London, 1922. 

Baker (W. K.), In the Heart of Canada. London, 1925, 

(Sir R. L.), Canadian Constitutional Studies. London, 1922. 

Bourinot (Sir J. G.), Canada. London, 1922. 

Bracq (J. 0.), The evolution of French Canada. London, 1924. 

Rrj/ce (Viscount), Canada : An Actual Democracy. New York, 1921, — Modern Demo- 
cracies. New York, 1921. 

Canada and its Provinces. 23 volumes. Toronto, 1914. 

Canadian Almanno. Toronto. 

Ohapais (Thomas), Cours d’histoire du Canada. Quebec, 1921. 

Commercial and Financial Review. Annual. Montreal, 

Corbett (P. B.) and Smith (H. A.), Canada and World Politics. London, 1928. 

Coupland (R.), The Qnebec Act : a Study in Statesmanship. Oxford, 1925. 

Bgerton (tl. E.), Historical Geography of the British Dominions. Vol. V. : Canada. 
Oxford. 1923. 

Paris (G. T.), Seeing Canada. London, 1925. 

Fitzpatrick (F. J. E.), Sergeant 831 ; Personal Recollections of a Member of the 
Canadian North-West Mounted Police from 1879-1886. New York, 1921. 

Fi'<ma»(L. R.), Down the Columbia. London, 1922. 

(K..), Canadian Houses of Romance. London, 1927. 

^Trtytffard cV.), Romantic Canada. Toronto, 1923. 

Heaton’s Annual. Toronto. 

Sophins (J. 0.), Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs. Toronto, 1901-1928. 

Jnnit (H. A.), History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto, 1923. 

Kennedy (W. P. M.), Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1769-1915. Toronto, 
1918.— The Nature of Canadian FcdoraUsm. Toronto, 1921. The Constitution of Canada. 
Oxford, 1923.— Social and Economic Conditions in the Dominion of Canada. Philadelphia, 
1923. 

Loffan (H. A.), The History of Trade Union Legislation in Canada., Chicago and 
Cambridge, 1928. 

Macbeth (R. G.), Policing the Plains, being the Real Life Record of the Famous 
Northwest Mounted Police. Toronto, 1921. 

MTochaj/ (H. A.), The Unreformed Senate of Canada. Cxford and London, 1926. 

ATari/iaw (Sir Clemens R.), The Lands of Silence : A History of Arctic and Antarctic 
Exploration. Cambridge, 1921. 

Martin (Chester), Empire and Commonwealth: Studies in Governance and Self- 
government in Canada. Oxford and London, 1929. 

PTevibigin (M.), Canada : The Great River, the Lands and the Men. London, 1927. 

Parkman(P.), Pioneers ofFranca in the New World. — The Jesuits in North America.— 
The Old Regime.— Frontottac.—Tho Discovery of the Great West,— A Half-Century of 
Conflict.— Montcalm and Wolfe.— The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

: (J. B.), The New Canada. London, 1926. 

Bidden (W. R.), The Canadian Constitution in Form and in Pact. New Y'ork and 
London, 1924. 

Rost (A. H. D.), Ottawa, Past and Present. Toronto, 1927. 

Sahooling (Sir William), The Hudson's Bay Company, 1670-1920. London, 1920. 
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Sfccftoii (O. D. ), Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Lanrier. Toronto, 1921. 

Si^'ayuson (Vilhjalmur), The Friendly Arctic, the Story of Five Years in Polar Begions. 
5few York, 11121. — ^The iSorth-West Oonrse of Empire. Toronto, 192-2.~Hunter.s of the 
North. New York. 1923. 

Ti'i/a'fi(0.), A History of Canada. New York, 1928. 

Wrong {Q. M.), Tlie United States and Canada; A Political Study. New Y'ork and 
Ciuciniiati, 1921. — The Federation of Canada, 1867-1917 (by G. M. Wrong and others). 
Toronto, 1917. 


CAITABIAN PKOVIlfCES. 


Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of Alberta is 
eontained. in the British North America Act of 1867, and amending 
Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, pa.ssed by the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North America 
Act, provision was made for the admission of the new provinces from 
time to time, including the then North-'West Territories, of which the 
xa’esent province of Alberta formed a large portion. Upon the granting of 
autonomy to the North-West Territories, Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British North America 
Act, except those with respect to scliools, lands, and the piiblic domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of Canada. 
The province is represented by 6 members in the Senate and 16 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
appointed by the federal government, but actually in the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the king. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman sufirage has been established in the province. 

There are 60 riiembers in the Legislature (1927)— 4,3 United Farmers of 
Alberta, 7 Liberals, 6 Labour, 4 Conservatives. 

LUutenanUGovernor, — His Honour Dr. W. Egbert. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. John E. Broionlee, 

Attorney -General. — Hon. J. 'S. I/ymbarn. 

Minister of AgricnUm-e and Pteblic Health.-~'E.QVL. Gm. Soadley. 

Minister of Public Works. — ilan. 0. h. McPherson. 

Minister of Bailways and Telephones. — Hon. Y ernox "W . Smith, 

Minister of Education. — Hon. Perren E. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs and PromTicial Treasurer. — Hon. 
Richard Gavin jEefd. 

Minister Without Portfolio. — Hon. Mrs. Irene Parlby. 

Agent General in London. — Herbert Greenfield, 1, Charing Cross, S.W.l. 

Local Government. — Municipal Districts, formerly known as Local 
Improvement Districts, comprise the area within the limits of nine town- 
ships, i.e. 18 miles square (324 square miles), or as near to this as natural 
features will allow. Each Mimici^l District is a body corporate and governed 
in most cases b3' an elected council of six membei’s, the chairman of whom is 
called the Reeve. The councillors axe elected by a vote of all persons who 
are assessed for property within the Municipal District, together with the 
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vote of the wife, husband^ son, daughter, father or mother of such 
assessed persons, provided these relatives reside on the land of the assessed 
person. 

Towns operate under the Town Act, 1927, except one which carries on 
under special charter. Villages are erected by Order of the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and are governed by the Village Act. The town council 
consists of a Mayor and six councillors elected by those whose names 
appear on the last revised assessment roll. These must be twenty-one years 
of age, and assessed for property of the value of one hundred dollars and 
upwards. The village council consists of three members elected annually, 
the Chairman being Mayor of the viJlage, 

There are six cities in Alberta, namely : Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Wetaskiwin, Red Deer and Medicine Hat. These cities operate under 
special charters granted by the Horth-West Territorial Assembly, and later 
confirmed, by the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Alberta. The 
governing body consists of a Mayor and a council of from six to ten members, 
according to the sij?e of the city. 


Area and Population.— The area of the province is 255,285 square miles, 
252,925 sq. miles being land area and 2,360 sq. miles water area, The 
population (1926), 607,684,* in 1921, 588,454, in 1916, 496,525; in 1906, 
184,412, and in 1901, 73,022. In 1921 the rural population numbered 
365,550 (54,489 in 1901), and the urban 222,904 (18,633 in 1901). There 
were 8,745 Indians in 1921, or 1*49 per cent, of the total population. Popu- 
lation of the principal cities (1926) : — Calgary, 65,513 ; Edmonton, 66,163 ; 
Lethbridge, 10,893 ; Medicine Hat, 9,636 ; Red Deer, 2,006 ; Wetaskiwin, 
1,884. 

The vital statistics for 6 years are given as follows : — 


~ 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1028 . 

15,163 

4,417 

4,843 

10,810 

1924 . 

14,244 

4,077 

4,661 

9,583 

192S . 

14,664 

4,271 

4,449 

10,116 

1928 . . 

14,456 

4,498 

6,156 


1927 . . . 1 

14,417 

4,644 

4,780 

9,867 


Education. — Schools of all grades are included under the term of 
public school. The same boards of trustees control the schools from the 
kindergarten to entrance to the university. All schools are supported by 
taxes levied by the local board, supplemented by Government grants, which 
are distributed to encourage elementary, secondary, and technical education 
and agricultural training. In 1926-27 there were 3,442 school districts, 64 
being consolidated schools and 9 being rural high schools, with 154,380 
pupils. There were also at private schools 2,281, and at business colleges 
2,250 pupils. There are Kormal schools at Calgary and Camrose for the 
training of teachers. The attendance during 1926-27 was 862. The University 
of Alberta, organised in 1907, had, in 1927-28, 1,354 students. 

Justice and Crime.-^Judicial power of the province is vested in the 
Supreme Court, consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions. 
The judges are appointed by, the Dominion Government, and hold office for 
life unless impeached by Parliament. There are also minor Courts of Civil 
and Criminal Jurisdiction, The district courts have full jurisdiction over 
all matters up to 600 dollars; By the Small Debts Act of 1918 Justices 
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have jurisdicfcioH over matters up to 50 dollars. There are also Juvenile 
Courts having power to try boys and girls under 16 years of age. 

The system of procediue in civil and criminal cases conforms as nearly as 
possible to the English system. 

Einance. — The revenue of the provincis is derived from the following 
sources :~(1) Dominion subsidies ; (2) School lands; and (3) Provincial 
sources. 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Resvenue , , , : 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

10,419,146 

10,990,830 

Dollars 

10,506,627 

11,127,468 

Dollars i 
11,531,026 : 
11,343,006 1 

Dollars 

11,012,128 

11,894,327 

Dollars 
[ 12,263,400 
12,479,380 


The gross bonded debt of the province March 31, 1928, amounted to 
90,899,816 dollars. Of this amount 32,290,440 dollars represent assets 
which are self-supporting. There are other revenue producing but not 
self-sustaining assets amounting to over 7,600,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Alberta is pre-eminently an agricnltural 
province. Within the surveyed area of the province, which comprises about 
85,000,000 acres, there are about 60,000,000 acres which may be classed as 
lands capable of agricultural development. Up to the present, _ however, 
little more than one-sixth of this area has been brought under cultivation. , 

For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. 

Grain elevators (1927-28), 1,219, with a capacity of 46,290,000 bushelA 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coal area at 16,688 square miles containing 90,000 million tons, 80,000 million 
being lignite. The output in 1927 was 6,929,366 tons, valued at 10,905,326 
•dollars. Natural gas is found abundantly in nirmerous localities. In 1927, 
12,933,801 cubic feet, valued at 3,589,485 dollars, was produced. High 
grade gasoline is profitably extracted from the gas in Turner Valley. In 
1927, 321,154 barrels of crude petroleum were produced, valued at 1,189,007 
dollars. Large deposits of bituminous sand containing on an averasje 15 to 
18 per cent, bitumen are situated in the McMurray district in northern 
Alberta. Value of total mineral production in 1927, 29,375,040 dollars. 

Alberta has 12,072,960 acres of forest reserves. 

The lakes of the province abound in whitelish, pickerel, pike and trout, 
but the industry is not developed to any great extent. Value of fish 
marketed, 1926, 749,076 dollars. 

Manufacturing in the province ; Flour, oatmeal, cement, and linseed oil 
mills, pork and beef packing houses, clay, -brass and iron, glass, wood 
biscuit and macaroni factories, large railway repair shops and oil refineries. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1926 : number of industrial establishments, 
749 ; capital, 72,468,286 dollars ; number of employees, 10,233 ; salaries and 
wages, 12,808,554 dollars ; cost of materials, 49,826,532 dollars; value of 
products, 83,425,631 dollars. ' 

Commerce and Communications. — The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of grain, live-stock, meat and meat products, wool, fish, 
butter, eggs, mining and timber products. 

Length of railway lines 6,061 miles in 1926. Alberta’s modern telephone 
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system is owned and op0rated liy the Provincial Government except in the 
cities of Banff and Edinonton.: Automatic exchanges are operated at 
Calgary, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat, 192,884 miles of wire serve 277 
exchanges and 299 toll stations. There are 58,814 rural and urban sub- 
scribers, and first-class long distance service is available to all points in the 
Province and tO' every other- Province in the Dominion and every State in 
the United States as well as to Mexico, Cuba and many points in Europe. 


|i Books of Reference. 

.1 Official Publications of the Bepartments of Agriculture, Education, Provincial 

f! Secretary, Public Works, Municipal Affairs, Bailways and Telephones, E.stimates, Public 

I Accounts, Public Health, Police, Public Utility Commissioners, Workmen’s Compensation 

i Board, {Superintendent Neglected Children, Insurance, Scientific and Industrial Research 

! Council. (All of these may he obtained free upon application.) 

;; Place Names of Alberta. Published by the Department for the Interior. Ottawa, 192S. 

i, Sixth Census of Canada 1926. Alberta. 

;! Alberta : Charts of Progress, Booklets by Publicity Commissioner, Edmonton. 

jBltte (J.), History Of Alberta. Chicago, 1924. 

ii AfocRtw (A. O.), History of the Province of Alberta. Calgary, 1912. 

i| Short (A.) and Doughty (A, G.), Canada and its Provinces : The Prairie Provinces. 

: Toronto, 1914, 

!! Ttoaifr (L.), Alberta. London, 1912, 

Sre also under Canada. 
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Constitution and Government. — British Columbia (then known as H ew 
Caledonia) and Vancouver Island originally formed part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession. In 1849 Vancouver, and in 1858 British Columbia, 
were constituted Crown Colonies, and in 1866 the two Colonies were united. 
On July 20th, 1871, British Coliunbia entered the Canadian Confederation, 
and is represented by 6 members in the Senate, and 14 in the House pi 
Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 48 members on the .system of executive administration 
known as a “ responsible government.” The Assembly is elected for five 
years, every adult, male or female (British subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour Jiobert K. Bruce (1926). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and Minist&r of Railways. — Hon. S. P. Tolmie, P.G. 

Provincial SecreUwy and Commissioner of Fisheries. — Hon. S. L. Sowe. 

' AUomey-Qenetral.-r-'E.oxi. 'R.. T3L.. Pooley, 'K..Q, 

Minister of lMnds,—E.on, 'E.P, Burden. . 

Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries. — Hon. W. C. Shelly. 

Minister of JgricvMure. — Hon, William Atkinson. 

Mmister ^ Mines and Minister of Labour. r-r-Hon. W. A. McKenzie. 

Minister of Public W^Tcs.—VLovl. N. S. Lougimed. 

Minister of Edueaiion. — Hon. J. Hinchliffe. 

President of the Co%incil. — Hon. R, W. Brvkn. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. R. L. Maitland, K.C. 

Agent-General in London. — E. A; Pauline, British Columbia House, 
1/3, Regent Street, S.W.l. 
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Area and Population. — British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Oeean, has an area, according to the census of 1921, of 
355,855 square miles, of wliieh 353,416 square miles are land area, and 2,439 
square miles water area, but exclusive of territorial seas. It lies between 
latitudes 49 depees and 60 degrees north. 

The subdivisions of the Province are as follows: Eootenays, east and 
west, 26,346 square miles; Yale, 10,462; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and 
Westminster, 7,066; Cariboo, 148,594 ; Skeena, 123,896 ; Vancouver 
Island and Comox, 20,962. : 

The last census (1921) places the population at 524,582 ; in 1911 the 
population was 392, 480 ; and in 1901 it was 178,657, Census Bureau estimate 
(1928), 583,000. 

Some of the principal cities and towns are: Victoria (the capital), 
population, (1921), 38,727 ; Vancouver, 117,217 ; New Westminster, 14,495 ; 
Nanaimo, 9,088 ; North Vancouver, 7,652 ; Nelson, 5,230; Prince Rupert, 
6,393. 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows : — 


- 

Births 

■ 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1 Excess of Births : 

1923 

10,777 

8,86f> 

4,900 

5,871. 

1924 

11,262 1 

3,945 


1 6,429 

1925 

11,(504 1 

4,132 

4’.812 

1 0,792 

192(3 

9,900 

4,413 

5,426 

4,480 

1927 

9.9S8 

4,718 

6,786 

, ■■ A248 


Education. — A complete system of free and non-sectarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 
Seven to fifteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
Instruction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. 

There were 78 high schools, with 13,412 enrolled pupils and 419 teachers 
in 1927. The number of elementary schools was 1,008, with 3,062 teachers 
and 91,155 pupils. The Provincial University was founded by Act in 1908. 
It began operations as a teaching institution in 1914, and in 1927-28 tliere 
were 1,741 students, with 195 more at Victoria College. There are 2 
normal schools, with 335 students in attendance in 1926-27. 



Finance. — Revenue and expenditure : — 



1 Revenue 
Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 


Revenue 

Dollars 

JSxpanditure 

1 Dollars 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

18,882,391 ' 

19,618,904 

19,637,710 

1 17,436,487 
20,799,467 
21,476,272 

1924- 25 ! 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

19,381,511 ' 

21,775,869 

20,528,080 

21,227,916 

21,675,076 

20,788,095 


1929-30 estimates of revenue and exi)enditure amount to 26,000,000 
dollars. 

On Sept. 1, 1928, the gross funded debt totalled 84,191,130 dollars; net 
debt, 49,643,778 dollars. 

Production and Industry, — British Columbia produced in 1927, 
minerals to the value of 60,729,358 dollars ; fish, 23,227,904 dollars ; 
agricultural produce, 76,999,269 dollars; and lumber, lath, riiingles and 
pulpwood valued at 83,087,000 dollars. _ ’ 

Particulars of the agricultural output and numbers of live-stock are given 
under Canada above. 
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The mineral output in 1926 and 1927 was as follows : — 




1926 

1927 

Minerals 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold, placer 

Gold, lode 

Silver 

Lead . .. . 

Copper 

iSinc . . . 

Coal and Coke . 
Structural materials 
Miscellaneous products 

. ounces 
do. 

. do. 

. pounds 
do. 

. do. 

. long tons 

: 20,912 
201,427 
10,748,536 
263,023,937 
89,339,763 
142,876,947 
2,330,036 

Dollars 
355, .503 
4,163,8.59 
6,675,606 
. 17,757, .585 
13,324,421 
10,586,610 
11,650,180 
3,342,545' 
332,583 

9,191 
178,001 
10,470,186 
282,996,428 
89,202,871 
14.5, 22‘5, 443 
2,453,827 

Dollars 

156,247 

8,079,601 

5,902,048 

14,874,292 

11,525,011 

8,996,135 

12,269,185 

2,867,380 

459,614 

Total of above 


- 

67,188,842 


60,729,35.8 


Statistics of manufactures for 1926 (exclusive of construction and custom 
and repairs industries) : Industrial establishments, 1,495 ; capital, 329,008,375 
dollars; employees, 47,462; wages and salaries, 54,865,756 dollars; cost of 
materials, 137,846,624 dollars ; gross value of products, 249,619,714 dollars. 

The total available water power of the Province has been estimated at 
over five million h.p., of which 650,000 are developed. 

Commerce. — I® 1926-27 the imports amounted to 84,936,551 dollars, and 
the exports to 172,075,161 dollars. Exports consist of minerals (chiefly gold, 
silver, lead, copper, zinc and coal), grain, sea products^ (chiefly salmon, 
halibut, herrings, whale products and oil), lumber, furs, skins, fruit, etc. 

The catch of whales off the coast of , British Columbia totalled 306 in 
1927 (261 in 1926). 

Communioations and Shipping.— The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National lines are at present the principal railways in the Prqvince; 
The C.P. R. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches cohnecting 
with tJnitea States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a large fleet of ocean-going and coasting steamers. 
The Canadian National has two main lines, diverging in Yellowhead Pass, 
Mount Robson Park, one with ocean terminus at Prince Rupert and the 
other at Vancouver, besides steamship lines. The Pacific Great Eastern 
Ry. , owned and operated by the Province, runs north and south through 
the heart of the country. The railway mileage in 1927 was 5,144. Telephone 
mileage, Deo. 31, 1926, 274,400. 

In the fiscal year of 1926-27, 9,350 sea-going vessels entered inwards 
9,510 sea-going vessels cleared outwards; and 37,587 coastwise vessels 
entered and 37,628 cleared. 

Books of Reference. 

The Official Reports ofthe various Departments (Mines, forestry, Fisheries, Agriculture 
Labour and Land), and the publications of the Bureau of Provincial Information. 

Year Book of British Columbia. Victoria, 1928. 

British Columbia, Canada, Victoria, Annual (official Handbook). 

Srown (A. G.), British Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, industries and 
resources. London, 1912. 

Chronicles of Canada : British Columbia. Toronto, 1014. 

OolUson (W. H.), In the Wake of the War Canoe. London, 1915. 

Fairford (F.), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

Freeman (L. R.), Down the Columbia. Loudon, 1922. 


MANITOBA 
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Gosne?Z (R. E.), Year Book of British Columbia. London. 

Homiy (V.'Sy.) and Schol^fidd O. S.), British Columbia from the Earliest Days to 
the Present. Victoria, 1914. 

Howay (P. ’VV.), The Early History of the Eraser Hirer Mines. Victoria, 1926. 

liohtrU (M,), Ou the Old Trail ; Through British Goluinbia after Forty Years. London, 
1927. , 

.S'/wri (A.) and (A. G.), Canada and its Provinces: British Cohimbia. Toronto, 

1914. 

Central British Colnmhia. Nat. Res. Intelligence Branch, Ottawa. 

See also under Canada. 

MANITOBA. 

Constitution and Government. — Manitoba was known as the Eed 
River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members elected for five years. Women have been 
enfranchised. Proportional representation has been adopted for the 10 seats 
in the City of Winnipeg, one of which is held by the only woman in the 
Legislative Assembly, and the transferable vote for all other constituencies. 
The province is represented by 6 members in the Senate and 17 in the 
House of Commons of Canada, 

Lieutenant’Oovernor. — His Honour J. D. McGregor (January, 1929). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier i Tresident of the Council, Provincial Treasurer,’— lion. [John 
Bracken. 

Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, Provincial Lands Commissioner 
and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Donald McKenzie. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. W. R. Chibb. 

Mvmici^al Commissioner, — Hon. D. L. ilfcLcod. 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, and Railway Commissioner . — 
Hon. A. Prefontaine. 

Minister of Nducation. — Hon. R. A. JTbe?/. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Telephones, — Hon. W. J. Major. 

Minister of Health and Public Welfare.— -'SAvro.td.'N, Montgomery, M.D. 

State of parties in Legislative Assembly : Progressive (Government), 29 ; 
Conservative, 15 ; Liberal, 7 ; Labour, 3'; Independent, 1. 

Area and Population.— The area of the Province is 251,832 square 
miles (231,926 sq. miles land and 19,906 sq. miles water). In 1912 its 
boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson's Bay, (See map States- 
man’s Yeab Book, 1912.) The population in 1911 was 461,394, in 1916, 
663,860, in 1921, 610,188, in 1926, 639,056. The rural population in 1921 was 
848,661 (184,776 in 1901), 360,861 in 1926, The number of houses in 1921 
was 117,541 (49,784 in 1901); the number of families in 1921 was 128,984 
(61,056 in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1926): — Winnipeg 
(capital), 191,998 (Greater Winnipeg, 280,000) ; Brandon, 16,443 ; Portage 
la Prairie, 6,613 ; St. Boniface, 14,187. 

Vital statistics for 3 years 


Year 

Births 

Marriages j 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Death 


1924 

15,445 . 

4,129 

5,029 

1926 

14,627' •- 

4,496 , 

6,317 


1925 

14,560 

4,377 1 

6,246 

1927 

14,139. ■ 

4,605 

5,219 

i 
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Education. — Education is locally controlled, as in all the provinces, 
and is supported by local taxation and Government grants. The University 
of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in Winnipeg, had (in 1927-28) 2,747 full 
course students in all courses. There were (1927-28) 4,096 teachers and 
148,763 pupils in the 3,987 j)ublic schoolrooms. There are 122 iuterniediato 
schools, having one room for high school work, 43 high schools, 10 junior 
high schools, 12 collegiate departments, and 16 collegiate institutes. 


EinaUCe.—KOTenne and expenditure for six years :~ 


Tear. 

Rex'enue. 

Expenditure. 

Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1923 

9,771,243 

10,672,812 

1926 

10,870,268 

10,209,669 

1924 i 

10, 603, .180 

10,470,183 

1927 

11,238,670 

10,531,939 

19261 

7,259,620 1 

7,134,385 

1928 

10,741,076 

11,248,693 


1 Eiglit months. 


Provincial funded debt, April 30, 1928 : 77,050,659 dollars. Estimated 
assets, 123,745,596 dollars. 

Production and Industry.— The southern part of Manitoba is rich 
agricultural land, while the northern two-thirds of the province form part of 
the Canadian shield, an area underlain by pre-Cambrian rocks which have 
been proved to be rich in mineral deposits in other parts of Canada. 
Estimated arable land, 25,000,000 acres, of which about 30 per cent, is under 
cultivation. Eor particulars of agricultural production and number of live- 
stock, see under Canada above. 

Total value of minerals, 1927, 2,832,905 dollars, largely building 
material and gypsum. The Province has proved gold and copper deposits 
of great extent, which, are being developed. The numerous lakes in Manitoba 
funiish large quantities of excellent fish. Value marketed in 1927, 
2,039,738 dollars. Forest reserves in Manitoba 2,386,660 acres. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1926 ; 797 industrial establishments, 
with a capital of 127,445,924 dollars; employees, 21,201 ; wages and salaries, 
26,286,173 dollars; eofJt of materials used, 75,000,529 dollars; and value 
of products, 132,718,452 dollars, 

Comiminications.— In the year 1928, the Province had 4,697 miles 
of railway as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There are (1928) 
276,073 miles of telephone wire in Manitoba, and 71,187 telephones. 

Books of Reference, 

OEScial publications of the various provincial government departments. 

Bulletins, Sixth Census of Canada : Manitoba. Ottawa, 1926. 

JliCto (F. n.),- Manitoba i Its Development and Opportunities. Ottawa. 

Natural Resources of the Prairie Province, Ottawa, 1928. 

The Hudson Bay Railway Bolt and Hiidsou Bay. Ottawa. 

J5oaTO(H, J.), and Brown (A. G,), The Prairie Provinces of Canada, London, 1914 

Chronicles of Canada. Toronto, 3914. 

Canada and its Provinces; Toronto, 1914. 

JtfclFiiMOTis (M.), Manitoba Milestones. LoEdon,.1928k 

Bee also under Canada. . 


NEW BERirSWICK. 

Constitutioil and Government.— New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534. It was acquired by the English under the Treaty 
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of Utreclit in 1713, and was settled by tlie English as early as 1761. In 1784 
it Avas separated; from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in £ 

a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Franchise— any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last eleetidn, August, 1925; — Li]>erals 12, | 

Conservatives 35, Independents 1. The province is represented by 10 
members of the Senate and 11 in the Canadian House of Commons. 
TAeutenant-Qovernor.—'&o-n.'W. '^. ToM. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (1925) : — 

Premier and Aitomey-Geiural.—'Ro-n. J. B. M. Baxter, 

Provincial Secretary, — Hon. A, J. Aegrcn 
Minister of Agrimiture. — Hon. Le^ois Smith. 

Minister of Public Health anti Labour. — Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor. 

President of Bxeciitive OotmedL — Hon. L. P. D, Tilley, 

Minister of Public JForlcs. — Hon. D. A. Stewart. 

Minister of Lands and Mines. — Hon. C. D. Richards. 

Minister scithout Portfolio. — Hon. E. A. Reilly. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles are land area. There are 7| million acres 
of CroAvn lands, principally lumber lauds. The population in 1921 was 
387,876; in 1911, 351,889. The rural population in 1921 was 265,648. 
Population of the principal cities (1921):— St, John, 47,166 ; Moncton, 

17,488 ; Fredericton (capital), 8,114. 

Education. — Education is free and undenominational. There are three 
Universities. The University of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, foimded 
in 1800, had 168 students in 1922 ; the Mount Allison University at Saok- 
ville had 265 students ; and the University of St. Joseph’s College at 
Memramcook had 53 imdergraduatea in 1923. There were (1927) 80,690 
pupils and 2,533 teachers in the 2,311 public schools. Total expenditure 
on public schools in 1926-27, 3,071,315 dollars. 


Pinance. — The finance for recent years is shown as follows (years ended 
October 31) : — 


Year 

Ordinary 1 
Eevemie i 

Ordinary 

1 Expenditure 

Tear' j 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

1022 ; 

1923 ! 

1924 j 

1 Dollars ! 

1 3,117,44.') 

3.445,878 

I 3,838,084 

Dollar.s 

8,046,86!) 

3,708,971 

3,827,960 

192.5 

1926 

1927 

DiiUars 
2,667,611 ! 

4,382,655 
4,933,029 

i Dollars 

1 4,164,730 

i 4,145,820 

4,917,237 


Funded debt, October 31, 1927, 36,564,409 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
ture, manufacture, mining, fishing, and forest products. The total area 
under field crops in 1927 was 889,276 acres. For particulars of agiicultural 
production and live-stock see under Canada, pp; 284, 285. \ ' 

The Government owns over 10, 600 square miles of forests and a similar 
area is owned privately, In 1926 the total timber out in NewBrunsTvick 
from both Crown and Private Lands, including sawn lumber, lath, shingles, 
railway ties, pulpwood, etc., was in excess of 730 million feet, board 
measure. Of this amount saAvn lumber formed . 406 million feet and pulp- 
wood was equivalent to 239 million feet.. The total value of forest products, 
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including sa,wn lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and paper, etc., and also 
pulp wood exported totals over 30,000,000 dollars. The capital invested in 
sawmills, pulp mills, logging and driving equipment, etc., is placed at 
42,000,000 dollars, and wages amount to over 7,500,000 dollars annually. 

A considerable variety of minerals is known to exist in the Province, 
such as iron, copper, antimony, lead, zinc, tungsten, manganese, bituminous 
coal, gypsum, oil shale, salt, diatomite. The only active mining in the 
year 1927 was in coal and gypsum. Quantities of good limestone exist in 
the southern part of the Province, and are quarried for lime, the pulp 
industry and as a fertilizing agent. Yarious granites are quarried and 
manufactured at St, George, and there is an active industry in pulpstones at 
Quarryville. Natural gas and oil are produced near Moncton. Coal output, 
1927, 187,562 short tons. 

In 1926 there were 910 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
95,661,154 dollars, employing 17,674 wage-earners; salaries and wages, 
14,609,754 dollars ; cost of materials, 44,074,961 dollars ; value of products, 
74,122,239 dollars. 

The total value of fisheries in 1926 was 5,325,478 dollars, and in 1927, 
4,406,602 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The exports of the Province in 
1926-27 amounted to 100,973,185 dollars ; the imports for consumption to 
28,279,709 dollars. 

The Province had 1,935 miles of steam railway operating in 1926, as com- 
pared with 1,503 miles in 1907. In 1926 there were 46,349 miles of telephone 
wire and 30,239 telephones. 

Books of Reference. 

.Reports of various Government Departments. 

Bulletin : Sixtli Census of Canada. Ottawa. 1921 

New Brunswick : Its Natural Resources. Ottawa, 1921. 

Canada and Its Provinces. Toronto, 1914. 

Chronicles of Canada. Toronto, 1914. 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

The first permanent settlement was made by the French early in the 
seventeenth century, and the province was called Acadia until finally ceded 
to the British by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

Constitution and Government. — Under the "British North America 
Act ” of 1867 the Legislature of Nova Scotia may exclusively make laws in 
relation to local matters, including direct taxation within the Province, 
and the administration of justice. The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed and paid by the Federal Government, 
and holding office for five years ; and a House of Assembly, chosen by 
popular vote every five years. The province is represented in the Dominion 
Senate by 10 members, and in the House of Commons by 14. 

The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to every 
person, whether male, or female, if of full age (21 years), a British subject, 
and a resident for one year in the place where the person votes, and if not 
by law otherwise disqualified, or in receipt of aid as a pauper. 

Limtenavi-Govemor . — His Honour The Hon. James 0. Tory (1925). 


ABBA, POPULATION— 'RELrOIOK — EDUCATION, ETC. Sll 


The Members of the Ministry are as follows (appointed 1925) : — 
Premier, Provincial, Secretary and Treasurer. —Hon, E. N. Rhodes, P.O. 
K.C. 

Minister of PuUie IForks and Mi‘>ies.~~Col. 6. S. Harrington, K.C, 
AUorney-Gemral.—^oTL.^.lji.HaXl,K.G, 

Minister of Highways.—'H.oxL, P. 0. Blaeki - , 

Nahiral Resonrces.—PLQiD., Mahoney. 

Ministers Without Portfolio. — Hon. J. Fred, i^raser ; Hon. J, F. Gahan ; 
Hon. Dr. B. A, Le Blanc Hon. Dr. W. N. Rehfuss; Hou. O. P. Gaucher ; 
Hon. J. Doull. 


Agent-General in London . — John Howard, 31 Spring Gardens, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.’W. 1. 

Area and. Population- —The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The population in 1921 was 523,837 ; in 1911, 492,338 ; in 
1901, 459,574; and in 1891, 450,396. 

Population of the principal cities and towns (1921): — Halifax, 58,372 ; 
Sydney, 22,545 ; Glace Bay, 17,007 ; Dartmouth, 7,899 ; Amherst, 9,998 ; 
New Glasgow, 8,974 ; Sydney Alines, 8,327; Truro, 7,562; Yarmouth, 
7,093. 

The vital statistics for three years are as follows : — 


- 

Birbhs 

Marriages 

Deablis 

Esaess Of births 

1924-26 

11,801 

2.999 

6,683 

5,218 

1025-26 

i 11,400 

2,922 

6,04.5 

i 5,8.55 

1926-27 

11,131 

2,8(51 

6,259 

4,875 


Keligion, — The denominations according to the Census of 1921 were : — 
Eoman Catholics, 160,802; Presbyterians, 109,860; Baptists, 86,833; 
Anglicans, 86,604 ; Methodists, 59,065 ; and Congi-egationalists, 2,872. 

There are also various other sects with small numbers of adherents. 

Education. — Education in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools, high schools and acade- 
mies, there are in Halifax a Maritime Provinces school for the blind and one 
for the deaf, A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; 
also a Normal School for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
Gollege grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
It also conducts correspondence courses in numerous subjects. Besides this 
central institution there are, working under it, coal mining schools near all 
the collieries, and engineering and technical schools of various kinds in the 
industrial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1927 was 3,605,401 dollars, ; The 
Province has 9 universities and colleges ; 3,113 schools, with 3,305 teachers 
and 112,556 pupils. 

Justioe and Crime. — Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts : Courts for the cotlection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in criminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; divorce 
court, probate courts. The supreine court of appeal is composed of a chief 
justice and six judges. There are also courts for the revision of assessment 
i rolls and voters lists, and a. court for juvenile .delinquents. 
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Commerce and Communications.-~The imports entered for con- 
sumption during 1927 were 23,479,4651 dollars; the exports, 53,226,985 
dollars. 

The country is covered with a network of railways, 1,451 miles in extent. 
There are 18,000 mile^s of highways. Besides this, subsidised boats ply 
round the shores making regular calls at all the important ports. 

In 1925 there were 71,368 miles of telephone wire and 89,242 telephones. 


In 1926-27, 2,087 persons were imprisoned for various crimes and misde- 
meanours, and 204 delinquent and neglected children were committed to 
reformatory institutions. 

Finance, — In Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The revenue is raised from the Dominion subsidy; royalty ou coal and 
other minerals; succession duty; speciaT taxes on hank.s, incorporated 
companies, partnerships, automobiles and theatres, mai'riage licences, and 
statutory fees. ' 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years : — 


Year 

Reveime 

Expenditure 

Debt 


Dollars 

Dollars 

j Dollars 

1923 

5,317,335 

6,208,210 

27,134,506 

1924 

5,461,883 

5,577,872 

! 31,159,640 

1925 ; 

4,467,484 

5,969,544 

i 36,000,928 

1926 

5,744,574 

0,327,042 

; 35,253,323 

1927 

6,517.072 

6,660,143 

41,708,457 


Production and. Industry .—Nova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; in 1927 the output was about 900,000 barrels. 
Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying. Owing to the cool, moist 
climate, fodder may be raised easily, and the pastures are excellent. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, under Canada above. 
Principal Minerals are (Sept. 30, 1927): coal, 7,220,859 tons; coke, 

399.000 tons; pig iron, 284,906 tons; steel ingots, 320,466 tons; tar, 
6,255,699 gallons ; gold, 2,307 ozs. 

The known coal fields embrace 1,000 square miles. The gold districts cover 
about 10,250 square miles. The estimated value of the principal mineral 
productions in 1926 was: — Coal, 33,200,000 dollars; steel, iron, coke and 
by-products, 11,324,400 dollars ; gypsitm, limestone, gold, etc., 2,050,000 
dollars ; clay production, 684,000 dollars. 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
The principal trees are spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The estimated value of the forest products in 1926 reached the sum of 

14.500.000 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Province are, next to British Columbia, the most 
extensive in Canada. In 1926 12,785,188 dollars were invested in this 
industry, and about 20,000 men were employed. Cod, lobsters, mackerel, 
herring, and haddock are the principal fish. Total market value of fish 
caught in 1927, 9,500,000 dollars. 

The number of industrial establishments was (in 1925) 1,184, with 
a capital invested of 117,326,491 dollars, employing 16,568 wage-earners ; 
wages and salaries, 12,082,693 dollars ; cost of materials, 37,854,196 dollars; 
value of products, 65,033,701 dollars. 

The annual wealth of the Province in 1927 was estimated at 180,692,400 
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Books of Reference, 

^onriiioi (Sir J.), Builders of Nova Scotia. 

Canada and its Provinces : Nova Scotia; Toronto, 1914. 

Chronicles of Canada : Nova Scotia. Toronto, 1914, 

SaUburt.on(^S;, C.), Historical and Statistical Account of; Nova Scotia, — History of 
Nova Scotia. 

Proeeeding.s and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society and Nova Scotia 
Institute of Science. 

IPillsoM (JSecHes), Nova Scotia, The Province that has 'been passed by. London. 1912. 


ONTARIO. 

CorLStitutiOH and G-Overnment. — From 1791 to 1867 Ontario was 
called Upper Canada. The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a cabinet, and one chamber with 112 members. The 
latter are elected for four years by a general franchise. Women have the 
vote and can be elected to the chamber. 

Got’crnor. —The Honourable W. D. Moss. 

The memhers of the Ministry are as follows 

Premier and President of Council. — Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 

Aitorney^Qeneral. — Hon. W. H. Price, K.O. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. J. D. Memteitli. 

Secretary and Megistrar, — -Hon, L. Goldie. 

Minister of Education. — Hon. G, Howard J'ergutsoji. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. J. S. Martin. 

Minister of PuUie Works and Highways. — Hon. G. S, Senry. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. W. F. FinZayson. 

Minister of Mines. — Hon. Charles iHcGrea. 

Minister of Labour and Health.— Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon, R. J. Cooke, Hon. Edward A. Dunlop, 
Hon. Frederick T. Syme. 

Agent-General in London. — W. M. C. Noxon, 163 Strand, W.C. 2. 

The state of the parties in the Provincial Legislature in 1929 : — Con- 
servatives, 77; Progressives, 12; Liberals, 18; United Farmers of Ontario, 
4 ; Labour, 1 ; total 112. 

Area and Population. — The greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is IjOOO miles and from north to south 1,076 miles. The area is 
407,262 square miles (366,880 sq. miles land area and 41,382 water). The 
Province is roughly di-vided into two sections by a line running westward 
from Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay— southern (or old) 
Ontario, the older settled portion, with an area of about 77,000 square miles, 
and northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of about 330,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the districh of Patricia, was added in 1912. 
Estimated population of the principal cities (1928) : — Toronto (capital), 
569,899 ; Ottawa, 121,000 ; Hamilton, 127,447 ; London, 66,132. 

The estimated population for 1928 was 3,229,000. The population of 
Toronto in 1927 (with suburbs) was estimated at 778,498. The Indian 
population of the Province in 1921 was 26,436. ' j -t i • ’ 

Education. — There is a complete State system of elementary and 
tk secondary schools, supported by provincial grants, and by local taxation. 
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There is one provincial University— the University of Toronto, founded in 
1827. The other Universities are Queen’s at Kingston, Western at London, 
McMaster at Toronto, and Ottawa in Ottawa, which are private foundations. 
The first two are now undenominational and are aided by the State, The 
Royal Military College at Kingston is maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, There were, in.1927-28, 7,150eleinentarydaysehoolsand481 secondary 
schools, attended by 725, 085 pupils. There are 19,517 certificated teachers 
engaged in these elementary and secondary schools. The total expenditure 
on elementary schools in 1927 was 34,802,727 dollars, and on secondary 
schools approximately 13,800,000 dollars. 

Finance. — The revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of 
Crown lands, timber, mining, liquor sales, amusement and betting taxes, 
succession duties and other fees, supplemented by a subsidy from the 
Dominion. The revenue and expenditure in recent years were as follow 


Year 

J Eevemie 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1022- 23 

1023- 24 

1024- 25 

Dollars 

34,110,212 

40,540,923 

40,602,803 

Dollars 

49,806.430 

49,009.688 

61,710,168 

1025-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

Dollars 
60,841,042 
56,306,224 
66,790,000 ^ 

Dollars 
51,653,183 
55,947.001 
65,613,000 » 


*■ Estimated. 

Production and Industry. — The Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources ; it abounds in lakes and rivers, forests, water powers, and 
fisheries. The land under cultivation is about 14,000,000 acres, more than 
1,000,000 additional acros are cleared, and 26,358,000 acres are assessed. Of 
the total land surface of the Province, which is 284,000,000 acres, the amount 
of arable land is much, larger than the portion now itnder cultivation. 
Beyond the cultivated portion it is estimated that northern Ontario alone 
contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial soil, not including the vast stretches 
of agricultural land south and west of James Bay. The farm values for 1927 
were; — Land, 906,811,000 dollars; buildings, 606,981,000 dollars; im- 
plements, 168,842,000 dollars ; and live-stock, 231,145,000 dollars. Por 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada above, 

The 'mineral production in 1927 included gold, 1,627,050 ozs., value 
33,627,040 dollars ; silver, 9,294,032 ozs., 6,230,402 dollars; nickel in 
matte exported, 15,762 short tons; nickel, metallic, 28,529,384 lbs. ; nickel 
oxide, 8,856,536 lbs.; copper in matte exported, 11,682 short tons; 
copper, metallic, 21,977,167 lbs. ; pig iron (from Ontario ore only), nil; 
total pig iron produced, 515,366 short tons ; platinum, 22,762 oz. ; Portland 
cement, 3,761,786 barrels ; crade petroleum, 4,786,210 imperial gallons; 
natural gas, 6,969,000 m. cubic feet. Total value of metallic minerals in 
1926, 30,960,753 dollars, and in 1927, 33,700,658 dollars. Non-motallic 
minerals and structural materials in 1926 were worth 25,880,409 dollars, and 

1927, 27,073,119 dollars. The total value of the mineral production of 
Ontario in 1927 was 90,283,447 4iollars as against 85,098,706 dollars in 
1926 ; 1928 (estimated), 100,000,000 dollars. 

The value of Ontario’s gold production in 1928 was 32,549,344 dollars. 

Total area of forests 240,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine 
and poplar. ' 

In 1926 Ontario had 9,467 manufacturing establishments, with a capital 
of 1, 985,165,921 dollars, employing 282,223 wage-earners ; wages and salaries, 
335,486,119 dollars; cost of materials, 908,044,673 dollars; valire of 
products, 1, 677,933,604 dollars, ■ 
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CommiHlicatioiLS. — There were in 1927, 51,989 miles of public road 
with ail expenditure during 1926-27 of 13,383,702 dollars. In 1925 there 
were 10,908 miles of steam railway in Ontario, as compared with 7,368 in 
1907. There were (1925) 1,241,647 miles of telephone wires and 511,286 
telephones in 1926. The Hydro-Electric Power Commissioner of Ontario has 
a capacity of 1,000,000 h.p., and supplies electricity to 558 municipalities. 

Books of Eeference, 

Reports of various Government Dejartmeots. 
ixth Census of Canada, Ottawa, 1921. 

See also under Canada. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 ; it was first 
settled by the French, hut was taken from them in 1768. It was annexed to 
Nova Scotia in 1768, and constituted a separate colony in 1769. 

Gonstitution and Government. — Prince Edward Island entered the 
Confederation on July 1, 1873. The Provincial Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 30 members, who 
are elected for 4 years, half by real property holders and the remainder by 
nitiversal male and female suffrage. Women can also be elected to the 
Assembly. State of Parties in 1923 (elected July, 1923) ; Conservatives, 25 ; 
Liberals, 5. 

LieutenanUGovernor, — Hon. Frank E. Eeartz. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and, Attorney-General, — Hon. A. C. Saunders, K.C. 

Prorincial Secretary- Treasurer. — Hon. W. M. ica. 

Minister of Public IVorhs.-— "Ron, i.P. McIntyre. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. Z. Blanchard,-, Hon. P. Sinclair; 
Hon. B. W. Le Page ; Hon. W. R. Butler ; Hon. J. P. McmUl, M.D. 

Area and Population.— The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lies at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 sq. miles. The total population 
(1921 census) was 88,616. The rural population in 1921 was 69,622 (88,304 
in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1921): — Charlottetown (capital), 
12,347 ; Summerside, 3,228. 

Religion and Education.— The population of the Province, at tlie 
census of 1921 was divided among the different creeds as follows ; — Roman 
Catholic, 39,312 ; Presbyterian, 25,945 ; Methodist, 11,408 ; Baptist, 5,316 ; 
Anglican, 6,057. There were (1926) 471 schools, 616 teachers, . 17,324 
pupils. This is exclusive of 8 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tignish, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, with 551 pupils. There are two colleges, 
Prince of Wales College, head of the Provincial school system, and St. 
Dunstan’s, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1926 was 464,671 dollars, . 
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1914 

1921 

1922 i 

1923 1924 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars Dollars 

H6VC11‘U,6 * • • 

525,556 

727,046 

680,019 

601,699 676,064 

Expenditure . . • ■ 

445,396 

714,546 

674,021 

785,628 699,160 


The expenditure does not include sinking fund or highway improvement, 
the outlay on the latter in 1924 being about 235,000 dollars. 

The total liabilities of the Province amounted on 31st December, 1924, to 
1,951,663 dollars, less 775,791 dollars standing to the credit of the Province 
at Ottawa. 

Production and Industry.~The farm land occupied in 1921 was 

1 216 483 acres Field crops in 1928 covered about 540,619 acres. The land 
in natural forest covers 356,996 acres, and in pasture 293, 45A For 
particulars of agricultural imoduction and live-stock see under Canada 

Silver fox breeding is extensively carried on, and pelts are shipped to 
United States and European markets; breeding foxes are exported to all 
northern countries. The value of fur-bearing animals on farms in 1926 was 
estimated at 3,304,610 dollars. i u 4 . * v 

The total value of the fisheries in 1927 was 1, 367 , 807 dollars. Of the total, 
lobsters make up 855,901 dollars, sinelts, cod, herring and oysters being, 

in the order named, the largest other items. _ , _ 

The fishing season of 1 926 showed a considerable falling off m production 
as compared with the previous year, notably in lobsters. Oysters abound 
Richmond Bay, where the beds extend to 15,000 acres. In 1912 the Provincial 
Government acquired from the Dominion Government the possession and 
control of the oyster areas surrounding the Province. Some 20,000 acres 

have been surveyed and 5,000 acres leased for replanting and development. 
So far (1925) the experiment has proved unsuccesafni, owing to the 
importation of destructive pests with oysters used in replanting. 

In 1926 there were 299 industrial establishments, with a capital ot 

2 850 010 doUars, employing 2,261 persons; salaries and wages, 690,403 
dollars ; cost of materials, 2,637,960 dollars ; value of products, 4,069,335 
dollars. 

Commerce and Commuuications.-The trade of Prince Edward 
Island is chieflv with the other provinces of Canada and thisiiiter-provincial 
trade does not appear in the trade statistics. In 1926-27 the exports to other 
countries amounted to 1,349,067 dollars; the imports entered for consnmp- 
tion to 1,180,953 dollars. In 1924 the province had 279 miles of railway. 
A car ferry steamer of great power is in operation, connecting the Govern- 
ment RaihW in Prince Edward Island with the Canadian National Railway 
on the mainland. Daily steamship communication with the mainland was 
successullv maintained for the first time during the winter of 1917-18, and 
has since continued without interruption. In 1926 there were 5,698 miles of 
telephone wires and 4,562 telephones. 

Books of B-eference, 

Reports of various Government Pepartments. 

Handbook on'^]^ince Edward Island. Issued by the Department of the Interior, 
'.Ottawa. ■ 
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Caw,z>heU(I).), History of Prince Edward Island, 

Harvey (D. 0.)> The Frencli Begiihe in Prince Edward Island. Oxford and LondoUj ■ 

1926. 

Poilard (J. B.), Historical Sketch of Prince Edward Island. . 

Sutherland {Q.)t Geography, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island. » 

Sse also under Canada, ■ 

QUEBEC. 


Quebec tvas formerly known as New France or Canada from 1535 to 1763 ; 
as the Province of Quebec from 1763 to 1790 j as Lower Canada from 1791 
to 1846 ; as Canada East from 1846 to 1867 ; and when, by the union of the 
four original provinces, the Confederation of the Dominion of Canada was 
formed, it again became known as the Province of Quebec. 

Constitution and Government.— The Provincial Government is 
modelled on that of the Dominion organization and is in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a responsible Ministry, assisted by a Legislative 
Council of 24 members, appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Legislative Assembly of 85 niembens elected for 5 years. Members of both 
House.s receive 2,500 dollars per ses.sion. Quebec is the only Canadian 
Province in which women are not enfranchised or eligible lor election to the 
Legislature. Last election, May 16, 1927 : Liberals 75, Conservatives 10. 

Limtermmi-Qomrmf. — Hon. N. Pirodem. (aj)pointed January, 1924). 

The members of the Ministry (September, 1924) are as follows : — 

Premier, Attorney-General, and Minister of Municipal Affairs — Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau. 

Minister of jMnds and Forests, — Hon. Honore Merciar. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. J. Nicol, K.C. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Athanase David. 

Minister of Agricultitre, — Hon. J. E. Garow. 

Minister of Colonisation, Mines and Fisheries,— JlctTa.. J. E. PerrauU. 

Minister of Public Works cc, id Labour. — 'SLon. A.. GalipeauU. 

Minister of Hoads. — Hon. J. L. Perron. 

Ministers without Portfolio.— Ron. E. Moreau, Hon. L. Lapierre, Hon. 
J. H. D^71o}l, and Hon. Alfred Zette. 

Agent-General in London. — Hon, L. J. Lemioux, 2 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

A gent-Generalin Brussels. — ^Vacant. 


Area and Population. — The area of Quebec (as amended by the 
Labrador Boundary Award) is 594,434 sq. miles (583,895 sq. miles land area 
and 10,539 sq, miles water). Of this extent, 351,780 sq. miles represents 
the Territory of Ungava, annexed in 1912 under the Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act. The population in 1921 was 2,361,199 (1,180,028 males and 
1,181,171 females) as against 2,005,776 in 1911, or an increase of 17 per cent. 
Of the 1921 population 357,108 were of British and 1,889,277 or French, 
origin. The rural population in 1921 was 1,038,128, and the urban popula- 
tion 1,323,071. According to religious beliefs, in 1921, 2,023,993 were 
Roman Catholics, 121,967 Anglicans, 73,748 Presbyterians, 41,884 Metlrodiste, 
47,766 JcAVs and 14,148 Protestants. Population of the principal cities 
(Municipal Statistics, 1926) ; — Montreal, 1,300,000 J Quebec (capital) 165,000 ; 
Hull, 35,233 J Verdun, 42,247; Three Rivers,. 35, 000 ; Sherbrooke, 25,021. 

Education;— The province has four Universities: McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 3,620 students in 1926-27 ; Lennoxville, 
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| _i also Protestant, founded in 184.5, with. 141 students in 1926-2?; Laval 

(Quebec), founded in 1852, and University of Montreal (Montreal), the 
centre of higher education for the Catholic population of the province, with 
3,090 students in Quebec in 1926-27, and 6,899 in Montreal. Quebec had, 
in 1926, 8,116 schools of all kinds, with 597,364 pupils and 22,868 teachers. 
All the schools are sectarian, ie., are either Catholic or Protestant. The 
|| “1 total expenditure on education was 28,816,441 dollars in 1926. 


Finance,— The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years 


Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923 ! 

1924 I 

1925 ! 

Dollars 

21,634,642 

28,170,733 

25,021,329 

Dollai’s 

20,190,276 

21,867,293 

24,278,192 

1926 

1927 

19281 

Dollars 
27,206,335 
30,924,997 j 
31,000,000 

Dollars 

26,686,189 

29,078,703 

28,000,000 


1 Provisional. 


i 1 

i 

! it 

i ■ 
1 1 
I' ;; 


■- '1 



The total public debt at June 30, 1927, was 58,812,951 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the basic industry of the 
Province. The principal agricultural regions are as follows : the Gaspesian 
Peninsula, the St. Lawrence valley, the Eastern Townships, and the north 
of the Province, comprising the newly colonized districts of Abitibi, 
Tenaiscamingue and Lake St. John. Accoi’ding to the latest Fedei’al 
estimates, the total area under cultivation in the Province, during 1927, 
■was 6,877,900 acres and the value of the crops 144,273,000 dollars. The 
principal varieties cultivated are wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, buckwheat, 
mixed grains, flaxseed, corn, potatoes, turnips, hay and clover and alfalfa. 

There are about 203,690 sq. miles of forests, made up as follows: private 
forests, 9,796 sq. miles; wood lots under location tickets, 2,023 s^. iniles; 
forests leased, 79,469 sq. miles; township forest reserves, 643 sq. miles; and 
timber lands not leased, 111,660 sq. miles. Quebec leads the Canadian 
Provinces in pulpwood production, having more than half of the Canadian 
total. In. 1926, 1,672,339 tons of pulp and 1,176,733 tons of paper were 
produced, valued at 141,068,104 dollars. 

The principal fish are cod, mackerel, lobsters, salmon, and herring. 

The value of the mineral production of the province was 29,211,001 dollars 
in 1927. Asbestos constitutes the principal element of production, with 
274,798 tons valued at 10,621,571 dollars in 1927. The important asbestos 
deposits of the Province are found in the region called Eastern Town.sl)ips, 
situated 65 miles soutli of the city of Quebec, The asbestos of the chiysolite 
variety is extracted from rock in the serpentine belt. Quebec produces more 
than 85 per cent, of the world’s asbestos. Among other minerals produced 
are copper, feldspar, gold, -graphite, magnesite, mica, molybdenite, phosphate, 
silver, zinc, lead, brick, cement, granite, lime, marble and tiles. In Northern 
Quebec, in the Rouyn district, valuable gold deposits have been discovered 
within the last three years and important exploitations are now under way. 

The number of fur farms in the Province in 1926 was 617, with property 
and buildings valued at 636,663 dollars and animals in captivity estimated 
at over 1,669,000 dollars. Of all the wild animals, the fox has proved the 
most adaptable to breeding. The total value of pelts of animals captured 
was over two million dollars, of these beavers rank first with a total value of 
960,000 dollars. The royalties collected on pelts taken dui'ing the same year 
netted to the Government the sum of .107,487 dollars. 

In 1926 there were 7,164 industrial establishments in the province, with 
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a capital of 3,216,975,958 dollars ; eniployeesj 180,659 ; salaries and wages, 
189,326,145 dollars ; cost of materials, 442,927,613 dollars ; value of 
products, 905,300,824 dollars. Among the leading industries are pulp and 
paper, cotton and its products, cigars and cigarettes, railway rolling stock, 
butter and cheese, flour and its products, boots and shoes, saw mills, electric 
light and power, slaughtering and meat packing, breweries and rubber goods. 

Commerce and Communications. — Total imports for consumption i» 
1926-27 amounted to 282,195, 000 dollars ; total exports to 396, 907,410 dollars. 

Quebec had 4,844 miles of railway and 448 miles of ti’amway in 1926.. 
There were 225,000 telephones and 2,429 post offices, as well as 816 telegraph 
companies in 1926. It is estimated that there are 36,000 miles of road in 
the Province, of which 8,500 are improved. 

Books of Eeference. 

Statistical Year Book. Annual. Quebec. 

Reports of various Government Departments, 

Resources of Quebec, 1925. Ottawa. 

Sixth Census of Canada, 1!)21. 

FUnUy (R,), Editor. A Historj' of Montreal, 1640-1672. (Dollius clu Casson.) Ijondou' 
1928. 

Sutherland (J. G.), The Province of Quebec. Montreal, 1922. 

See also under Canada. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government. — The province receives its name 
from the Saskatchewan River, which flows across its southern part. It com- 
prises the old territorial districts of Assiniboia East, Assiniboia West (part), 
Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion of Athabaska. Saskatchewan was 
made a province on September 1, 1905, before which it was part of the 
Northwest Territories. The Provincial Government is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for 6 years. 
Women were given the franchise in 1916, and are also eligible for election to 
the Legislature. State of parties (1928)*: — Government, 53 ; Independent, 
1 ; Conservatives, 4 ; Progressives, 5. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour The Hon. H. W. Neu'lands, K.O 
(appointed 1926). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier^ President of Council, Minister of Education. — Hon. Jas. G. 
Gardiner. 

Minister of Sighvaays, Railways, Lahour and Industries. — 'B.on. George 
Spence. 

Provincial Secretary, Minister of Municipal Affairs, and Minister %n 
Charge of the Bureau, of Publications and the ICing’s Printer’s Office.— lA<m. 
S. J. Latta. 

Minister of Agriculture and Minister in Charge of Biereau of Child 
Protection and Old Age Pensions. — TAon. C. M., Hamilton. 

Attorney-General. — Hon. T. G. J3aws, . 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of PvLlic Health. — Hon, J. M. 
Uhrich. 

Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Telephones. — Hon. W. J. Patterson. 

Area and Population.-— The area of the province is 251,700 sq. miles, 
(243,808 sq. miles land area and 8,892 sq. miles water). The population in 
1911 numbered 492,432, and in' 1921, 767,610 ; population, 1926, 
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YUKON. 


Area and Population. — The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles (206,427 sq. miles laud ‘area and 649 sq. miles water area). The 
population in 1921 was 4,167 (2,819 males and 1,338 females). In 1901 it 
was 27,219. The rural population in 1921 was 2,861 (18,077 in 1901). 


820,7.38. Population of principal cities (1926) : Eegina (capital), 37,329; 
Moosej aw, 19,039 ; Saskatoon, 31, 234; Prince Albert, 7,873 ; North Battleford, 
4,787; Swift Currentj 4,175 ; Weybum, 4,119 ; Yorkton, 4,458. 

Edncation,~“The province has one University, the University of 
Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon, established April 3, 1907. The right to legislate 
on matters relating to education is left to the province. In 1927 there were 
193,903 pupils and 7,760 teachers in the 4,799 public elementary schools, 
and 19,601 pupils in the high or secondary schools. 


Pinance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

j 

Revenue j 

Expenditure 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Dollars 

11,801,894 

1 12,576,762 
12,520,411 

Dollars 

13,322,119 

12,886,544 

12,449,149 

1924- 25 

1925- 26, 

1926- 27 

Dollars 

12,378,755 , 
13,317,398 1 
13,050,217 

Dollars 

12,498,933 

13,212,483 

12,962,216 


ProdTietion and Industry. — Total area under field crops in 1928 was 
21,063,678 acres. Value produced, 1928, 334,867,000dollars. For particulars 
of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada above. 

Coal produced in 1927 — 470,216 tons. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1927 was 503,609 dollars. 

In 1926 Saskatchewan had 674 industrial establishments, with a capital 
of 33,943,860 dollars, employing 4,904 persons ; salaries and wages, 6,397,545 
dollars ; cost of materials, 29,128,035 dollars ; value of prodircts, 47,108,097 
dollars. 

Commerce and Commnnications. — Total exports in 1926-27 amounted 
to 9,849,274 dollars ; total imports to 20,700,339 dollars. There were 
(1926) 7,237 miles of steam railway in operation in the province, and 
(1926) 101,300 telephones and 235,582 miles of wire. 


Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

‘ The Public Service Monthly.’ Regina. 

JBlaclc (Dr.), History of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1913. 

J.), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Qilbert (Louis), La Saskatchewan. Paris, 1914, 

Shortt and Doughty, Canada and its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


Constitution and Government.“The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Gold Commissioner 
and a Territorial Council of 3 elected members. 

Gold Commissioner.— I. MacLean. 

Territorial Secretcurv.—G. A. Jeckell 


NOETHWEST TEHRITORIES 
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Population of the principal cities (1921): Dawson (capital), 975; White 
Horse S31. 

Instruetion.-— The Tenitory had (1927) 5 public schools, and 1 Roman 
Catholic school ; 1 1 teachers and about 290 pupils. 


Finance. — The Territorial revenue and expenditure for 6 years ; — 


Year | 
ending | 
March SI 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 
ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

i Expenditure 

1 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

1 Dollars 

1923 

222,381 

239,374 

1926 

246,937 

233,512 

192-1 

247,579 

240,970 

1927 

227,442 

216,964 

1925 

210,995 

229,349 

1928 

211,381 

213,589 


Frodnetion and Industry. — Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copjier, silver, lead, gold are the chief minerals. The 
output of gold in the year ended March 31, 1928, was 568,231 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poxjlar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-hearing animals. There were 21 fox farms 
in the Yukon in 1923, valued at 130,458 dollars. Total value of furs 
exported in the year ending July 31, 1924, 347,049 dollars. 

In 1921 there were 14 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
1,421,199 dollars, employing 62 wage earners ; salaries and wages, 111,976 
dollars ; cost of materials, 62,742 dollars ; value of products, 283,756 dollars, 

Coimnerce and Couimunicatious. — Total exports in 1922-23 amounted 
to 644,814 dollars; total imjrorts to 385, 834 dollars. There were 58 miles 
of raihvay in 1923. In 1923 there were 130 telei>hones and 600 miles of wire. 
The Yukon river is the great channel of communication from the coast to the 
interior. 

Books of Eefereuce. 

The Yukon Act, 1919 (Oonsolldated). 

Yukon Official Gazette. 

Yukon Territory: Its History and Kesonrecs. 

PuWieations of Natural Eesources IntelUttonce Service of North-West Territories and 
Yukon Branch, Department of Interior. Ottawa, 1922. 

Cameron (Charlotte), A Cheeciiako in Alaska and Yukon. London, 1920. 

Deane (R. Burton), Mounted Police Life in Canada. London, 1916. 

Ogilvie (W.), Early Days on the Yukon. London, 1913. 

B/ieZeion (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stooarf (B.>, Down the Mackenzie and tip the Yukon in 1906. London, 191S. 

Stuak (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its tributaries. London, 1919. 

6'ee also under Canada. 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitution and Grovernment.— The Northwest Territories com- 
prise the Territories formerly known as Rupert’s Land and the North- 
western Territory, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Yukon .Territory, together 
with all British territories and possessions in North America and all islands 
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adjacent thereto, not included within any province, except the Dominion 
of Newfoundland and its dependencies. The Territories were organised 
September 1, 1905, and as now constituted are divided into three Provisional 
Districts, namely, Mackenzie (527,490 sq. miles), Keewatin (228,160 sq. 
miles), Franklin (554,032 sq. miles) : this division having come into effect 
on January 1, 1920. 

The seat of Government is located at Ottawa. By Order in Council of 
March 16, 1918, the Northwest Territories are governed by the Oom- 
misbioner, the Deputy Commissioner and five Councillors appointed by the 
Governor-General in Oonneil. The Commissioner in Council has power to 
make oi'dinanees for the Government of the Territories under instructions 
from the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of the Interior 
respecting direct taxation within the Territories in order to raise revenue, 
etc. , establishment and tenure of territorial ofiSces, and the appointment and 
payment of officers, maintenance, etc., of prisons, municipal institutions, 
licenses, solemnization of mairiage, property and civil rights, administration 
of justice and generally all matters of a merely local and private nature in 
the Territories. 

Oommissicmer. — William "Wallace Cory, O.M. 6. 

Depiity Ocnnmissioner.— Roy Alexander Gibson, 

Council. — Gortlandt Starnes, Charles Gamsell, Hugh Howard Bowatt, 
Oswald Sterling FinnUf Duncan Campbell 8coU. 


Area and Population. — ^The area of the Territories is 1,309,682 
The population (estimated) is 12,000, including 7,100 Eskimos 
Indians. 


Books of Beference. 


PALKLAUD ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES. 


Governor. — Arnold W. EoBsm, O.M.G. Salary, 1,460Z. and 350Z, duty 
per annum. The government is administered by the Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council of 3 official and 1 unofficial membei’s, and a Legislative 
Council of 3 official and 2 unofficial members. 

Crown colony situated in South Atlantic, 800 miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 2,680 square miles; West Falkland, 2,038 square miles, 
including in each case the adjacent small islands ; total, 4,618 square miles ; 
besides South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Anioug other 
Dependencies are the South Shetlands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich 
Group, and Graham’s Land. Population: census of 1921, 2,087 (1,182 
males and 906 females), exclusive of the Whaling Settlement in South 
Georgia (population in 1926, 1,895, including only 7 females). Estimated 


Publications of Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of Interior, 
Ottawa 

Report of the Royal Commission on the possibilities of Ihe Reindeer and Musk-ox 
industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic regions. 

Canada North of Piity-six Degrees. 1928. 

Canada’s Arctic Islands. 

Canada’s Wild Buffalo. 

Local Conditions in the Mackenzie District, 1922. 

Northwest TeiTitories, 1922. 

The Great Slave Lake Area, 1926. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
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Education is compulsory: 1 Government school, with 165 pupils on the 
roll in 1926; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 68 on the roll ; 1 school at 
Darwin, 56 pupils. The Camp schools are taught by 1 travelling school- 
master in the West Falkland, and 1 in the East Falkland, where there are 
also 2 teachers in the service of the Falkland Islands Company. They 
give a few weeks’ teaching per year to about 166 children. 

There is a Defence Force. 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Total revenue 

£ 

190,337 

£ 

169,694 

£ 

220,881 

£ 

281,357 

i £ 

274,494 

Total expenditure 

45,304 

i , 61,478 

126,928 

166,054 ' 

203,151 

Imports . 

424,712 

1 475,341 

533,846 

709,246 ^ 

769,305 

Exports 

3,086,819 

1 2,585,848 

3,915,375 

4,400,701 

4,125,498 


Chief sources of revenue (1927) Customs 212,8547., rents of Crown lands 
3,661Z., internal revenue 5,1517., interest 13,7917., post office 2,4497., land 
sales 11,1457. On December 31, 1927, the as.sets exceeded the liabilities by 
238,1567. Fund for Research in the Dependencies, 421,0017. There is no 
Public debt. 

Leading exports, 1927: wool 236,4287., wffiale produce 8,873,8257. Chief 
imports, 1927 : groceries 84,0007., coal, coke, oil 368,6447., drapery 18,7277., 
hardware and machinery 119,6937. Imports from United Kingdom (1927) 
467,7837., exports to United Kingdom 1,095,5767. 

Vessels entered in 1926, 99 ; tonnage, 176,088 (30 British, tonnage 
100,565). 

Chief industry, sheep-farming ; about 2,248,000 acres pasturage. Sheep 
605,676 in 1926. The whaling industry is carried on successfully, 762,111 
barrels of whale oil being exported in 1927. The number of seals captured 
in 1926 was 18,188. 

On September 80, 1927, the Savings Bank held a balance of 131,1677. 
belonging to 927 depositors. There are no banking facilities except those 
offered by this bank. 

There is normally a six to eight weeks’ mail service. Vessels to the 
United Kingdom proceed via the west coast of South America. Interinsular 
Mail service is carried on by a steamboat. There is a telephone exchange at 
Stanley, and a telephone line from Stanley to Darwin, and other settlements. 
There is wireless communication with Monte Video and South Georgia. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. -~These are the same as in Great Britain. 
There was in circulation at the end of 1926, 20,0007. worth of local currency 
notes of 67., 17., 10s. and 6a. 


''■‘h 
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Books of Reference. 

Annual Eeport on the Colony. 

Eeport of Committee on Research and Development in the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands (Cmd. OST)- London, 1920. 

Boy«o«, (V. P.), The Falkland Islands. Oxford, 1924. 

OarwiniG. R.), Journal of Eesearches, Ac., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845. 

Goebel ( J. ), The Struggle for the Falkland Islands. A Study in Legal and Diplomatic 
History London, 1027. 

Murdoch (W. G. B.), From Edinburgh to the Antarctic(1892~93). London, 1894. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. IV. American Territories. London, 1914. 
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GUIAHA, BEITISH. 

Governor, — Brig.-General Sir Gordon Gw^g'is5f?Y/, K.G.M’.G,, D.S.O., 
R.E., (appointed Augttst, 1928), (4,000^. and l.OOOZ. Coiitiiigeacies). 

Colonial. Searetary,~C. D. JDouglas- Jones, C.M.G. (1,485^.-1,635^). 

This territory, including the eoixnties of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, named from the three rivers, was first partially settled by the 
Dutch West India Company about 1620. The Dutch retained their hold 
until 1796, when it was captured by the English, and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. 

Constitution and Government.— The British Guiana Order in 
Council, 1928, providing for the Government of the Colony and for the 
Constitution of a Legisiarive Council in place of the Court of Policy and 
Cotobmed Court which have been determined, came into operation on July 
18, 1928. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
and ten Official Members and nineteen Unofficial Members. Executive and 
administrative functions are exercised by the Governor and Executive 
Council. The law of the Colony, both civil and criminal, is based on the 
common and statute law of England, except that the English law of personal 
property applies to both movable and immovable property, with, certain 
exceptions, and the Eoman-Dutch legitimatisation per subsequens matri- 
monium is preserved. There is absolute equality of males and females before 
the law as regards divorce, property, succession and all other matters. 
Appeals lie to the Full Court of the Supremo Court and to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from each of these Courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Area, Population, etc. — ^Area, 89,480 square miles. Population at 
census 1921, 297,691 (excluding about 9,700 aborigines). Population, 1927, 
308,473. Births (1927) 10,041 (32-6 per 1,000); deaths, 8,024 (26 '0 per 
1,000). Capital, Georgetown, 57,416. Living on sugar estates (census 
1921), 58,822; Immigration Department estimate East Indians (1927), 
66,875 ; in villages and Settlements (1927), 70,142. Total East Indiana 
(1927), 127,017. Returned to India (1927), 570. 220 schools (not including 
44 in remote and sjiarsely populated districts) received Government grant 
(72,613Z.) in 1927 ; 44,187 pupils; average daily attendance, 30,112; 
teachers, 1,376. Secondary education is provided for both boys and girls. 

Paupers (1927) receiving out-door relief, 3,209. 


Pinauee.^ — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 



Chief items of revenue (1927) : customs, 599,548Z, ; excise and licences, 
21S,957Z. Expenditure bn general administration, 133,086/. ; law and 
justice, 161,586Z. ; charity, 149,934Z. ; education, 91,S39Z. ; public works, 
116,103Z, ; Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Stations, ; 

Science and Agriculture, 18,414Z, Public debt (funded), December 31, 
1927, 2,675,270Z. Post-office savings bank, 34,836 depositors (December 
31. 1927), credited with 382.636Z. 


PBOBUCMON— GOMMEBCE — SHIPPING, ETC. 
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Production. — ^Under cultivatiQa,147,353 acres; 59,271 acres ia sugar 
canes (sugar output, 114,030 tons from. 56,534 acres in 1927) ; 87,340 acres 
under rice (output 1927, 58,850 tons of paddy, equal to 35,310 tons of rice); 
coconuts, 27,790 acres (output 1927, 22,113,000 nuts); coffee, 5,272 acres; 
cacao, 1,356 acres; rubber, 1,800 acres; limes, 669 acres. Livestock 
(1927) estimated at : cattle, 141,446 (70,000 in hinterland) ; horses, 
4,055 (3,200 in hinterland) ; sheep, 24,060; goats, 19, 784 ; swine, 18,070 ; 
donkeys, 8,603. British Guiana is rich in gold. Mining commenced in 
1884, and from 1884 to December 31, 1927, the output of gold is valued 
at 9,732,908^. ; in the year 1927, 6,722 oz. valued at 26,2101. were pro- 
duced. In the period 1901-2 to 1927 the diamonds won amounted to 
1,400,743 carats, valued at 5,938,1851.; in the year 1927, 173,797 carats, 
valued at 724,1521. Deposits of manganese ore and mica have been found, 
and oil is also believed to exist. There are huge deposits of bauxite (the 
ore of aluminium), 160,933 tons being exported during 1927. 


Comiaerce. — ^Imports and exports for five years :■ 


- 

1023 

[ 1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports ^ 
Exports 

& i 

2,668,961 1 
3,757,647 

1 £. ■ 

1 2,744,145 
3,393,529 

£ 

2,908,434 

3,130,706 

£. 1 
2,728,746 
2,868,923 ' 

£ 

2,657,266 


1 Including bullion and apecie; and transit trade, amonntinK to 175,6981. in 1923, 
177,7821. in 1924, 194,2221. in 1925, 129,8181. in 1926, 180,4471. in 1927, 


Chief imports (1927): Flour, 243,9291.; cotton manufactures, 
301,6061. ; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 73,5271. ; machinery, 122,7461. ; 
manures, 101,6481.,* fish, 82,1421.1; coal, 32,4851. ; hardware, implements, 
and tools, 50,4031.; oils, 118,6601. ;beefand pork (pickled or salted), 62,8751.; 
lumber, 84,8151. ; beer and ale, 50,3671. ; spirits (potable), 24,6941. ; boots 
and shoes, 66,6481, ; butter, 44,4941. Chief domestic exports (1927) : Sugar 
(109,616 tons), 1,830,7471.; rum (1,081,020 proof gallons), 107,5921.; balata, 
81,7731.; charcoal, 8,7331.; timber, 33,4981. ; rice (25,752,411 lb.), 150,8061.; 
diamonds (rough), 763,1121. ; gold, 20,7131. 

Imports (exclusive of transhipments) from United Kingdom (1927), 
1,263,9601. ; from Canada, 538,0751. ; from United States, 345,5871. Exports 
(exclusive of transhipments) to United Kingdom, 1,076,1061. ; to Canada, 
1,224,4351. ; to United States, 199,0451. 

Shippings — In 1927, 2,747 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,138,493, 
entered and cleared (in 1926, 3,160 vessels of 1,090, 806 tons), mainly British, 
Norwegian and Dutch. The registered vessels in 1927 were 11 steamers 
of 1,091 tons, 2 motor vessels of 81 tons, and 21 sailing vessels of 3,172 tons. 

Communicatioiis. — ^There are 97 miles of railway; 450 miles river 
navigation ; 89 miles of canals ; 427 miles of driving or motor road, 
17 miles of bridle road and 497 miles of trails, including a Government 
cattle trail of 182 miles, from Takama on the Berbice River to Annai on the 
Rupununi Savannah. There are 80 post-offices, of which 45 are telegraph 
offices, 61 money order offices, 62 savings banks, and 9 travelling post 
offices. There are about 574 miles of post-office telegraphs and cable.?, 
and a telephone exchange in Georgetown and New Amsterdam having 
(1928) 3,200 miles of aerial wire, 14 miles of aerial cables, and 28J miles of 
submarine cables, with 1,9 0 instruments; 100 miles of land line are also 
maintained for railway, telephones, and signals. 
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Money. — Accounts are kept in dollars aad cents (1 dollar == 4s. 2d:.). 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘ bits,’— fourpenny pieces — ^local coins. United States gold coins are also 
current and are legal tender. Notes are issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada and OoloniS Bank in denominations of 5, 20, and 100 dollars, 
and there are Government currency notes of one and two dollars. The 
face value of the latter in circulation at 31 December, 1927, was 104,167Z. 

Books of Beference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Eeporti. Annual. 

General Information with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by the Government. 

Handbook of British Guiana. Bevlsed edition. Georgetown, 1922. 

Year Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, BritLsh Guiana, British Honduras, and the 
British West Indies. London and New York. Annual. 

Aspinall (A.), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. London, 1926 

Beebe (W.), Sartly (Q. l.)> and Eowes (P. G.), Tropical Wild Life in British Guiana. 
New York, 1017. 

dementi (Mrs. Cecil), M.B.B., Through Bntish Guiana. London, 1020. 

Harrison (J. B.), British Guiana and its Resources. London, The West India Com- 
mittee, 1907.-- The Goldlields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Harrison (J. B.) and Stoekdale (P. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana, British 
Guiana, 1911 

add (Cipt. J. M .), Commercial Handbook of Briti.sh Guiana, 1920. 

liiehardson (Gwen), On the Diamond Trail in British Guiana. London, 1925. 

Bodway (J,), Guiana : British, Dutch and French. London, 1912. 

■ ScUomhuryh (R,), Travels in British Guiana. Translated by Dr. W. B. Roth, 

See also tinder Venezuela and Bermuda. 


HONDTTEAS, BEITISH. 

Gomrnor and Gommande/r-in-Ohief . — Major Sir J. A. Burdotit K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (2,000?.), assisted by an Executive Council of seven members, and a 
Legislative Council consisting of six official and seven unofficial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 700 miles west from Jamaica. Its early settlement -was prob- 
ably effected by woodcutters from Jamaica about 1638, and from that date 
to 1798, in spite of opposition from the Spaniards, settlers held their own 
and prospered. In 1786 the Home Government appointed a Superintendent, 
and in 1862 the settlement was declared a Colony, subordinate to Jamaica. 
It became an independent colony in 1884. 

Area and Population. — ^Area, 8,698 sq. miles. Population, census 
1921, 46,317 (22,664 males, and 22,763 females). Estimated population at 
December 31, 1927: 49,249 persons (24,336 males, 24,913 females). The 
birth-rate per 1,000 (1927) was 86-42, and the death-rate 22 ’92, In 1927 
there were 414 marriages. Primary schools (1927), 73 ; children enrolled, 
7,627 ; average attendance, 6,623; Government grant (expended), 13,478?, 
There are 5 schools with secondary departments, and altogether about 630 
pupils. They are under denominational management and none receive aid 
from Government. The total school roll, including private schools, was 
8,341, and attendance 6,589. The police force contains (July 1926) 2 
officers, 137 non-commissioned officers and men. Chief towns Belize; 
population, census of 1921: 12,661 (6,896 males, and 6,765 females). 
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Finance and Commerce (£l=»4-86 dollars).- 


- 

192.?-24: 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

192T-26 

Revenue 

Expenditure^ 

& 

224,928 

247,576 

£ 

193,204 

185,391 

£ 

204,997 

199,647 

£ 

229,719 

214,093 

& : 
219,373 
242,289 

Imports^ 

Exports'^ 

830,594 

657,794 

801,292 

686,778 

929,037 

735,805 

1,042,317 

808,393: 

933,087 

935,705 


CMef sources of revenue ; Customs duties (1027-28, 132,743L) ; excise, 
licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands. Expenditure 
mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 1927-28, 326,660Z. 
Imports and Exports in 1926 and 1927 (value in dollars) 



Imports 

Exports 


1920 

1927 

1920 

1927 


Dollars 

Dollar.? 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Food, drink and tobacco . 

1,710,607 

1,062,378 

320,782 

402,188 

Raw materials and articles mainly 




unmanufactured .... 

1,077,844 

943,909 

3,536,080 

4,076,161 

Article.? wholly or mainly manu- 

factured . . 

2,2;)8,C26 

1,833,460 

68,261 

68,889 

MisoRllaneous 

18,486 

7,209 

1,077 

292 

Bullion and specie .... 

200 

37,728 

2,600 

— 

Total . . . . 

5,065,663 

4,534,804 

j 3,928,790 

4,547,528 


Exports, 1927, in dollar.?, to: United Kingdom, 357,618; Canada, 
145,759; United States of America, 3,718,299. 

Imports, 1927, in dollars, from: United Kingdom, , 689,528 ; Mexico, 
546,276; Canada, 699,105; Guatemala, 205,803; United States of America, 
2,093,237. 

Besides the staple products, mahoganjr and logwood, there are bananas, 
citrus fruits, cacao, plantains, &c. The higher parts affijrd good pasturage 
for cattle. 

Shipping and Communications. — ^Tonnage entered, 1927, 341,063 
tons (444 steamships, 334,337 tons). Registered shipping, 1927, 143 sailing 
vessels, 1,148 tons, and 81 motor and steam ve.ssels, 1,148 tons. In 1927, 
670,106 letters and post-cards, and 366,727 books, newspapers, and parcels 
passed through the post office. Telegraph and telephone lines connect 
Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast, Orange Walk on New River, 
San Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other stations in the north, El Cayo and 
Benque Viejo in the west, Stann Creek and Punta Govda in the south. 
There is wireless communication with New Orleans and Jamaica. In 1927, 
17,770 local and foreign telegrams were sent, and 9,175 telephonic conversa- 
tions wore hold. There are 25 miles of railway. In 1927, 6,183 radio 
telegram.? were transmitted. 

Money and Credit. — ^The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business 
of the local bank in 1 9 1 2 . There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors, 
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1)371, deposits 177,256 dollars on March 81, 1927. United States gold is the 
standard of currency. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are legal 
tender for 4 ’867 dollars and 2‘433 dollars respectively. There are (March 31, 
1926) a paper currency of 406,607 dollars in Government notes, and a subsi- 
diary silver coinage of 190,160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze 
cent piece and a nickel-bronze five-eent piece, whose issues amount to 6,150 
dollars and 5,000 dollars respectively, 

Keferences: Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

Aspinall (A.), Handbook of the British 'West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras, West India Comniittce, 1926. 

Bwdon (Sir ,f. A.), Brief Sketch of the British Honduras. London, 1927. 
milon (A.B.), Geography of British Honduras. London, 1923. 

Metzgmi (M-i and Cain (H. E.) Handbook of British Honduras, 1926. 


Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Hevis, See West Indies. 


UEWFOTTlffDlANI) AHD LABEABOE. 

Newfoundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497, It was soon 
frequented by the Portuguese, Spanish and French for its fisheries. Guj^, 
Calvert and others made unsuccessful attempts to colonise tlie island, but in 
the 17th century English colonists established themselves there. A French 
station also existed on the island, and there were constant disputes as to fishing 
rights. Although exclusive British sovereignty was ceded in 1713 by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, these disputes were not finally settled till 1904, 

The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attairi their 
summit within a few miles of the salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes aud water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavily timbered. 

Constitution and G-OVernment.—The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council (not exceeding 10 members), a Legislative Council (not 
exceeding 24 members), and an elected House of Assembly consisting of 40 
representatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 250 dollars per 
session; members of the Legislative As.sembly receive 1,000 dollars per 
session. For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided into 37 districts 
or constituencies. Women were enfranchised by an Act of tbo Legislature 
passed in 1925. 

After the general election of October, 1928, the Government supporters 
in the House of Assembly numbered 28, the opposition 12, 

&overnor and Oomi/mnder-in-Ohief. — Sir John Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., appointed Augn.st, 1928; salary 15,000 dollars, with travelling 
allowance of 2,600 dollai-s. 

The Ministry (November, 1928) is as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Justice.— 'Bon. Sir R. k. Squires, 
K.O.M.G., KC. 

Golonial Seeretary. — -Hon. A. B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Minister of Finance and Gui,^oms.-~E.on. P . S . Cashin. 

Minister of Posts and Tclegra^Jis.— Bom'W. Yl-Halfyoird. 


AREA AND POPULATION— RELIGION, EDUCATION, ETC. S29 

Ifmifftcrs without Porf/oZios.— Hon. Sir 'W. F. Cooker, K.B.E., Hon. 
Dr. A. Cmnphell, Hon. F. G. Bradley, Hon. Dr. H. M, Mosdell, Hon. P. J. 
Leicis, Ron. T}. K., Cook. 

Not in the Cabinet ; 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. — H. B. G, Lake, Esq. 

Mmistcr of Public Works. — R. Hibbs, Esq. 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines. — J, F. JDovmey. 

The ministers with departments receive salaries of 4, 000 dollars each. 

The office of High Commissioner for Newfoundland in London was 
abolished in November, 1928. 

Area and Popnlation. — ^Area, 42,734 square miles. Population in 
1927, 263,182 (133,137 males and 130,045 females). Dependent on New- 
foundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of the American continent. 
The boundary between the said Dejjendency and the Province of Quebec, 
which had, for many years, been in dispute, was defined by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in March 1927, as being, in effect, the 
watershe,d of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, the coastal 
boundaries being from Blanc Sablon, on the South, to Cape CMdIey, on the 
Nprth. As a replt of this decision an estimated area of soma 110,000 sq. 
miles, formerly in dispute, was confinned as under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. The population of Labrador in 1927 was 4,054. Of 
the total Newfoundland population in 1921, 65,448 were engaged in the 
fisheries, 3,227 were farmers, 4,862 mechanics, and 1,117 miners. Capital, 
St. John’s, 40,059 inhabitants (1926) ; other towns (1921), Harbour Grace, 
8,825 ; Bonavista, 4,052; Carhonear, 3,320; Twillingate, 3,217, and Grand 
Falls, 3,769, The birth rate in 1927 was 25’94, and the death rate (1927), 
14‘11 per 1,000. Immigrants (1927), 13,687 ; emigrants (1927), 16,765. 

Religion and Education. — Of the total population in 1921, 84,665 
belonged to the Ohureh of England, 86,576 were Roman Catholics, 74,205 
Methodists, 1,876 Presbyterians, 13,023 Salvation Army, 2,688 other 
denominations. The number of schools of all kinds (1926) was 1,139: 
Church of England, 386 ; Roman Catholic, 326 ; Methodist, 387 ; and other 
denominations, 79. The attendance in 1926 was : Church of England, 
18,660; Roman Catholic, 18,709; Methodist, 17,136, and others, 3,694; 
total, 69,088 : total expenditure, including Government grants, fees, &c., 
977,590 dollars. 


Revenue and Expenditure in three years ended June 80 (1 dollar = 
4s. lid.):— 





"1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Revenue 

Expenditure, 



Dollars. i 
. . 9,783,188 

, . 9,436,185 

Dollars. 

9,752,621 

9,865,167 

Dollars; 

8,932,436 

10,633,409 


Of the Revenue for 1926-27, 7,321,512 dollars were from Customs. 
Public debt (June 30, 1927), 72,017,982 dollars. 


Production, &C. — The chief agricultural products in 1921 were ; hay 
(2,198,051 dollars), potatoes (1,912,681 dollars), cabbage (448,021 dollars), 
turnips (208,700 dollars), and oats (9,804 dollars) ; the total value of all crops 
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harvested being 4,824,090 dollars. In 1921 (census figures) there were in 
Newfoundland 16,840 horses, 27,721 cattle, 86,732 sheep, and 14,573 swine. 
Some fine pine forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have been 
established. The mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Large 
beds of iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west , coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 3, 600 million tons. Copper ore and 
pyrites are worked. Goal is foTind near St. George’s Bay on the west coast, 
and in the Grand Lake district. In the eastern part of the island gold- 
bearing quartz rock and extensive deposits of silver and lead ore have been 
found. Extensive paper and pulp mills have been erected at Grand Falls, 
Bishop’s Falls, Corner Brook, Lomond in Bonne Bay, and Alexander Bay. 

Imports and Exports, including bullion and specie, for five years 


Years ended June ! 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£. 

3,971,708 

4,307,800 

£ ! 
5,689,199 1 
4,331,378 

£ 

7,490,673 

4,863,948 

£ 

6,504,187 

1 5,512,202 

Dollars 

25,813,871 

30,839,859 


The chief imports and exports in 1926-27 were 


Imports (1926-27) 

Dollars 

Exports (1926-27) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

1,685,132 

Dried cod 

12,057,414 

Flour 

2,937,236 

Pulp and paper 

12,674,466 

Coal 

1,893,344 

Iron ore, &c. . 

1,679,636 

Hardware . . 

1,043,107 

Herring . 

480,961 

Salt pork . . 

626,876 

Seal oil . 

360,704 

Machinery 

1,329,266 

Cod oil . . . 

720,813 

Tea 

565,416 

Seal skins 

258,690 

Molasses 

198,137 

Lobsters (tinned) 

280 


Of the imports (1926-27) the value of 4,627,633 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom ; 11,635,110 from Canada; 8,568,567 from the United States. 
Of the exports the value of 6,273,344 dollars went to the United Kingdom ; 
2,087,496 to Canada; 9,420,038 to United States ; 2,664,398 to Portugal ; 
2,799,587 to Spain; 1,346,653 to Italy ; 2,620,813 to Brazil. 

Sllipping.^Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1926-27, 
2,883,690 tons, of which 1,884,398 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1927, 2,754 sailing vessels of 118,042 tons, 84 steam vessels 
of 30,814 tons, and 96 motor vessels of 3,658 tons; total, 2,934 vessels of 
152,514 tons. 

FisMllg is the principal occupation of the population. The principal 
fifsh are cod, salmon, halibut, lobster, caplin, and seal : the value of the 
fishing products is about four millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in territorial waters from St. John’s Cape northwards to Capo 
Bay for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An award of The 
Hague court in 1910 secured the right of Great Britain to make fishing 
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regulations without the consent of the United States, subject to any 
limitations imposed by treaty. It also eonarmed Great Britain’s conten tion 
that the whole extent of a bay from headland to headland is comprised 
within territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the Bank cod fishery during 1927, 740 men, and 
41 Newfoundland sailing vessels, aggregating 3,106 net tons. The catch in 
1927 totalled 99,663 quintals of dry fish, valued at 847,135 dollars. The 
output of the cod-fishery is estimated at 1,589,841 quintals of dry fish, 
valnedat 12,057,414 dollars. There were abontl2,931 small sailing vessels, 
boats (including motor boats), &c., utilised, and 27,500 men employed in this 
fishery. In 1927, the exports of codfish, including the Labrador fishery, 
amounted to 1,567,753 quintals. The catch of lobsters vras 1,656,677 in 
1919 ; 2,331,295 in 1920 ; 2,422,080 in 1921 ; 1,519,614 in 1922 ; 1,008,747 
in 1923 ; 967,823 in 1924. Close season from 1924 to 1928. 

During 1928, 227,022 .seals were caught ; 12 vessels and 2,200 men were 
engaged in the seal fishery. In 1926 the catch was 180,459 seals. 

Communications, &e.~Railways open 1926: 906 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge of 3ft. 6m., aud 47 miles of private line. 
Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet of 11 first-class steamers, 
each of which connects with .some central point on the railway. There were 
in 1926 (including 83 Labrador stations) 900 post offices, 184 of which were 
telegraph offices ; there were 48 telegraph offices which were not post 
ofiiees. There were abont 300 telephone stations, most of them being in 
post and telegraph offices. Letters and cards sent in 1926, 6,250,000 ; 
newspapers, books, &c., 1,170 tons; parcels, 366,939. The postal and 
telegraph revenue, 1927, was 524,717 dollars, and the expenditure, 
1,181,904 dollars. Telegraph lino open (1927), 6,200 miles of wire ; 
about 2,000 miles of telephone wire. 

In December, 1927, the Newfoundland Savings Bank held 2,038,823 
dollars standing to the credit of 3,986 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amounts held by the Savings Departments of the four banks doing business 
in St. John’s. 

The legal coin of the colony is the gold dollar, equivalent to 4s. l^d of 
British money. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Reports of the various Government Departments. St.John's. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St.John's. 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (published under oflaoial sanction). St, John’s. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No. 1 (1906). 
London, 1906. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and off Iceland Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No, 492, 1899. London, 

Colonial Reports Annual Series. 

2, Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 

(BT. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 2nd ed. 
revised. London, 1915. 

Raedefcer'g Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 
London, 1922. 

RirftenAflffd (Lord), The Story of Newfoundland, London, 1920. ^ 
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DMi 7 Mtore (A. B.), Wild Life and the Camera. London, 1012.— Romance of Newfound- 
land Ciirihou. London, 1913. 

Gosiinfi' (W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilhert. London, 1911. 

Harvey (M.), Newfoundland, England’s Oldest Colony, London, 1897.— Newfoundland 
in 1900. New York, 1900. , ' ' 

Hoivley (James P.), The Beothueks or Red Indians, the Ahorigmai Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1916. 

JlfiVfcH's (J. G ), Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways. London, 1907. 

JViic/iurd (H. H.), Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness. London, 1910. 

Seitz (Don 0.), Newfoundland. London, 1927. 

(Labrador. ) 

Srowne (Rev. P. W.), Where the Fishes Go. (The Story of Labrador.) London. IDII. 
Oabot (W. B.), In Northern Labrador. London, 1912.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
Gosling (W. G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Development, London, 1910. 
Grenfell (Dr. W. T.), Vikings of To-Day. London, 1898.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
Hutton (S. K.), Among the Eskimos of Labrador. London, 1912. 

Hubbard(Mrs. L.), A Woman's Way tlirough Unknown Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Pritchard (H. H.), 'rhrougli Trackless Labrador. London, 1009. 

Townsend (C. W.^ nVlong the Labrador Coast. Boston, 1907.— A Labrador Spring. 
Boston, 1010 — Cnpt. Cartwright and his Labrador Journal. Boston, 1911. 


St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Ymeent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands, See West Indies, 


WEST IHDIES, 

j The British West Indian Possessions fall into six groups, which 

■ are noticed separately. The groups are— (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 

i ^ Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (5) Trinidad with Tobago, 

(6) Windward Islands. 

!i Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 

Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current. 

I BAHAMAS. 

Governor and Oommander^in-Chief, — Sir Charles William James Orr, 

: K.C.M.G, (2,500i!.), assisted by an Executive Council of 9, a Legislative 

'! Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 members, electors 

;; req^uiring to have a small property qualilication. 

: f A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 

li the S. E. coast of Elorula. 

I s Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — Now Providence (pop., 

census 1921, 12,976, containing capital Nassau), Abaco (3,993), Harhoiir 
Island(917), Grand Bahama (1,69.5); Cat Island (4,273), Long Island (4,669), 
Mayaguana (432), Elenthera (6,048), Exuma (3,730), San Salvador or 
Watlings Island (686), Acklin’s Island (1,811). Crooked Island (1,481), 
Great Inagua (937), Andros Island (6,976). Total population in 1921 
(census), 53,031 (23,790 males, 29,241 females). Estimated population 
January 1, 1928, 59,294. Births in 1927, 1,501 (28‘3 iicr 1,000); deaths 
in 1927, 1,483 (28‘0 per 1,000). Primary education is compulsory from ages 
6 to 14. In Government schools the number of pupils was, 1926, 7,374 ; 
1927, 6,601 ; in aided schools, 1926, 8,494 ; 1927, 3,329 enrolled pupils ; 
Government grant, 1927, 6,OOOZ. ; plus 17,000Z, for teachers’ salaries, etc. 
In_ 1927 there were in Church of England schools 275 enrolled pupils ; in 
private schools 81 enrolled pupils ; in Roman Catholic, 912 enrolled pupils. 
There were in 1927 5 private secondary schools connected with religious 
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bodies, 321 pupils. In 1926, 2,734 persons were convicted s^^nlInarily, and | 

SO in superior courts. Police foi-ce, January 1928, was 122. Sponge and j 

turtle fisheries are carried on j and shells, pearls, and ambergris are also | 

obtained. I- 

Eevenue, 1927-28, 485,319Z. Expenditure, 1927-28, 673,9S6L P 

Customs Eevenue, 1927-28, 324, 313^. Public Debt, 1927, 176,2307. 

Tomatoes are being exported in increasing quantities. Sponge and sisal 
are the mainstay of the Colony. , 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) for six years : — j' 


Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Oalenda*' 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1922 ; 

1 1,963,152 

1,827,785 

1925 

1,761,987 

2,0.59,753 

481,352 

1923 

2,120,130 

1,835.061 

1926 

406,271 

1924 

1,553,143 

626.353 

1927 

1,84-1,932 

483,773 


Principal imports (1927) wei-e: spirits and wines, 665,0007. ; iron and 
steel manufactures, 73,0007. ; oils, 65,0007. ; cotton manufactures, 62,0007. ; 
lumber and shingles, 53,0007. 

Imports from’ United Kingdom (1927) were valued at 438,0007. ; from 
America, 779,0007., j from Canada, ^ 01,0007. 

Principal exports (1927) were: Sisal, 11,0007. ; sponge, 107,0007. ; lumber, 

50.0007. ; tomatoes (raw), 92,0007. ; shells, 14,0007. Exports to the United 
Kingdom weret 81,0007, ; America, 211,0007.; Canada, 14,0007. j Mexico, 

44.0007. ; Miquelon, 35,0007. ; Bermuda, 12,0007. ; Cuba, 50,0007. ; Prance, 

21.0007. ; Holland, 1,5007. 

Shipping 1927 : entered 1,268 vessels of 678,482 tons (463 British of 353, 929* 
tons) ; cleared, 1,144 vessels of 675,942 tons (453 British of 853,130 tons). 

In 1 926-27 the total number of postal 2 mckets, exclusive of jwoels, received 
and dispatched, was 1,836,512. In 1927-28, 40,594 telegrajih messages were 
sent and received by radio, the only existing means for telegraphy. There 
are 1,050 telephones in Na.ssau and suburbs (1928). 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch at Nassau ; deposits, November 
30, 1927, 621,7657. British silver andbronze coias are legal tender without 
limit. British Treasury and local currency notes are in circulation, and 
American gold and silver certificates of 5 dollars upwards, though not legal 
tender, are accepted. Post Ojffice Savings Bank, June 30, 1927, depositors 
4,819; balance due, 60,3607. 


Governor.— W. C. P. Itoiertson, KO.M.G. (1925) (3,0007.), with 
Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative Council of 9 Members 
(appointed by the King), and House of Assembly of 24 members, elected 
annually by the people ; in 1927, there were 3,588 registered electors. 

Barbados lies to the East of the Windward Islands. It was occupied by 
the English in 1625 ; unlike most of the neighbouring islands, it has never 
changed hands. 

Area, 166 square miles ; population (census of 1921), 156,312. Estimated 
population, December 31, 1927, 168,299. Capital, Bridgetown ; population, 
13,486 ; SpeightstQwn, 1,500. Births (1927) 5, '317, deaths 3,401. Govern- 
ment grants to the Church of England, 11,4007.; Wesleyan, 8757. ; Moravians, 
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500i!. ; Roman Catholic, Total per annum, 12,8374?. Education is 

under the care of the Government. In 1927 there were 129 primary schools, 
22,732 pupils on rolls, and 14,649 in average attendance; 6 second-grade 
schools (1 for girls), 383 pupils ; 2 flrst-gi-ade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 201 and 100 respectively, and 1 first-grade school of girls 
with 144 pupils ; Codringtou College, affiliated to Durham University, 18 
students. Government expenditure on education in 1927-28, 47,618?. Two 
weekly, and two daily newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 7 police 
magistrates. In 1927, 10,187 summary convictions, 50 in superior courts ; 
168 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 368 officers and men. Harbour 
Police, 40 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 74,000 are under cultivation ; the 
staple prodxrce is sugar and cotton. About 35,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1927, 53,106 tons of sugar and 8,258,690 gallons of molasses. 
There are 138 sugar works and 4 rum distilleries. Rum produced in 1927, 
269,328 gallons. The cotton exported in 1927 was 187,709 Ihs., valued at 
20,726?. In the fishing industry about 250 boats and 1,000 persons are 
employed. Value of fish caught annually, about 17,000?. 


- 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

Revenue . . 

Customs 

Expenditure 

Public debt . 

Imports 1 2 

Exports t ® . . . 

£ 

444,646 

222,440 

420,461 

592,400 

2,531,882 

2,189,140 

£ 

504,696 

205,658 

364,531 

691,000 

2,656,297 

1,858,301 

£ 

404,133 

191,266 

304,260 

691,000 

2,298,777 

1,421,085 

£ 

887,462 

186,483 

410,635 

691,000 

2,155,167 

1,287,161 

& 

414,884 

205,601 

481,262 

686,000 

2,300,108 

1,603,531 


1 Including bullion and specie, and the exports inctade bunker coal and ship's stores 
(05,6621. in 1927). 

2 Calendar years, 1923-27. 

The principal imports (1927) were: Cotton manufactures, 218,884?.; 
manures, 132,740?. ; flour, 107,629?. j flsh, dried, &c., 73,636?. ; beef, 
salted, 80,116?. ; rice, 176,645?. ; pork, salted, 25,427?. ; coal, 41,802?. ; iron 
and steel manufacture, 34, 7 63?. ; lumber and shingles, 98,637?. The principal 
exports (1927) 'were: Sugar, 815,637?.; molasses, 426,698?. ; rum, 2,336?. ; 
raw cotton, 20,726?. The imports in 1927 from United Kingdom totalled 
764,320?,; from Canada, 439,350?., and from United States, 453,710?. ; 
and exports to United Kingdom, 141,078?.; to Canada, 1,024,29'7?. ; to 
United States, 58,279?. 

The Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has a paid-up 
capital of 6,975,500?., the Royal Bank of Canada, 6,250,000?., the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 5,268,333?. The Government Savings Bank on 
December 31, 1927, had 11,970 depositors, with 603,954?. to their credit. 
English gold, silver, and bronze coins are legal tender, and dollar notes of 
the Colonial Bank, Royal Bank and Canadian Bank are in circulation. 
Post office, 1927 ; letters, &e., and parcels inwards, 1,165,131; outwards, 
820,514, Internal letters and parcels, 1,216,376. 

Registered shipping 1927 : 30 sailing vessels (net tonnage, 5,489), 1 
steamer (net tonnage, 24). The total tonnage of shipping entered and 
cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during the year 1927 was 3,775,385, 
of which 2,696,456 tons represented. British tonnage. There are 470 miles 
of roads; and 28 miles, of railway of 2ft. 6in. gauge, belonging to the 
Government. There are 24 miles of railway telephone line in the island, 
besides a line with 6,400 miles of wire belonging to one private company. 
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JAMAICA. 

Governor.— E. '^. StiiUs, G.C.M.G. (appointed 1925) (5,590^.). 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. A. S. Jelf, O.M.G. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and remained in the 
possession of the Spaniards until it was taken by the English in 1665, and 
their possession was confirmed by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. 

Constitution and Grovernment. — In 1661 a Representative Constitu- 
tion was established consisting of a Governor, Privy Council, Legislative 
Council, and Assembly. This was abolished in 1866, and a Legislative Council 
established consisting of official and unofficial members. In 1884 a partially 
elective Legislative Council was instituted. Women were enfranchised in 
1919. The Governor is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-o-fficio, 10 nominated, and 
14 elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. There are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local affairs. 

Area and Population, — Attached to Jamaica are Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Cayman Islands, Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 
4,460 square miles ; Turks and Caicos Islands, &c., 224 square miles. Popu- 
lation of Jamaica (census, 1921) : total, 858,118 (males, 401,973 ; females, 
466,145); white, 14,476; coloured, 157,223 ; black, 660,420; East Indian, 
17,494; Chinese, 3,696; not stated, 3,693. Estimated population, end of 
1927, 953,768. Capital, Kingston (census, 1921), 62,707. Other towns 
(census, 1921)— Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 6,272 ; Montego Bay, 
6,580; Savanna-la-Mar, 3,442; Port Maria, 2,481; St. Ann’s Bay, 2,090 ; 
Falmouth, 2,136. Births (1927), 32,910 (34*8 per 1,000) ; deaths, 20,015 
(21*1 per 1,000); marriages, 4,412 (4*6 per 1,000). Total estimated East 
Indian population on December 31, 1926, 17,318. 

KeligioU, — There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels 
in 1926 were as follows : — Church of England, 243 ; Presbyterian, 91 ; Roman 
Catholic, 80; Wesleyan Methodist, 167; Baptist, 203; Moravian, 82; 
Christian Church, 24 ; Congregational, 32 ; Church of Scotland, 12 ; 
Salvation Army, 40 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 65 ; Jewish, 6. No accurate 
statistics of members. 

Education. — -in 1927 there were 670 public elementary schools, 125,739 
children enrolled, average attendance 76,990. Government grants, 126,205?. 
Three training colleges for women ; one for men. Two secondary schools 
largely supported by Government. There are secondary and high schools, 
some endowed, others not endowed, in receipt of grants-in-aid from the 
Government, and 9 industrial schools. Total expenditure on education, 
1927, 166,567?. 

Justice, &C. — There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a 
resident magistrate in each parish. Total summary convictions (1927), 
19,114; before superior courts, 8,666. Prisoners in gaol on December 31, 
1927, 25. In 1927 there was a Constabulary Force of 23 officers and 1,033 
sub-officers and men, and 1,230 district constables, actual strength. 

There is a garrison of Regular Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. Port Royal is strongly fortified. 
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Einance and Oommeree, — Statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

1933-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Revenue l , . , 

Gustoms 

Expenditure . 

Public Debt . 

Imports ® ... 

Exports ® ... 

ifi 

2,061,202 

860,587 

2,074,291 

4,682,207 

5,555,957 

4,288,494 

£ 

1,922,963 

786,593 

2,022,746 

4,445,194 

5,085,350 

3,145,010 

£ 

2,021,046 

866,865 

2,009,693 

4,581,175 

5,636,188 

3,035,069 

;e 

2,147,042 

917,849 

2,046,205 

4,671,640 

6,635,342 

4,258,991 

£ 

2,275,094 

1,140,264 

1,980,888 

4,922,330 

6,001,768 

4,257,750 


^ Includes Customs Eevenne, 


2 Calendar years 1923 to 1027. 


Principal imports in 1927 : Boots and shoes, 208,777^. ; motor-cars, 
163,162Z. ; motor-car parts, 112,6747.; cotton goods, 635,288Z. ; fish, 
366,7987. ; rice, 160,5727.; flour, 527,1067.; hardware, 103,4357.; milk, 
condensed, 122,5857. ; gasolene, 213,2887. ; timber, 141,5487. ; cigarettes, 
68,9337.; coal, 149,9377. Principal exports: Coconuts, 166,8877.; logwood, 
86,4107. ; logwood extract, 103,9887. ; sugar, 792,2277. ; coffee, 320,1787. ; 
rum, 74,0547. ; cocoa, 176,4777. ; ginger, 60,2607. ; cigars, 41,5667. • pimento, 
265,3087. ; oranges, 30,5967. ; copra, 70,6367.; bananas, 2,365,4647. 

In 1927 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 1,660,6677, , 
and from United States, 1,939,1927. ; the exports to the United Kingdom, 
913,4257., and to the United States, 2,016,3677. 

Registered shipping of Kingston, 1927, 22 sailing^ vessels of 1,039 tons, 
steam 7, of 3,793 tons, and motor 6, of 766 tons. Shipping, 1927 : entered, 
1,754- vessels of 3,001,232 tons ; cleared, 1,764 vessels of 3,008,172 tons. 

ProdRCtioil. — Acres under cultivation in 1927-28, 1,157,586 ; under 
tillage, 277,240 ; sugar-cane, 43,605; coffee, 19,195; bananas, 88,974; 
coconuts, 39,670; cocoa, 4,782 ; ground provisions, 66,238; mixed culti- 
vation, 20,767; guinea grass, 106,202; commons and pimento, 774,144. 
Live-stock, 1927 : Cattle, 115,753 ; sheep, 6,064; horses, mules and asses, 
36,084, 

Communications. — Jamaica has 210 miles of railway open of 4ft. 8Jin. 
gauge ; receipts, in year ended March 31, 1928, 391,3997. ; expenses (excluding 
debt charges), 334,6587. ; 2,271 miles of main roads ; 1,357 miles of 
telegraph, including railway telegraph lines ; 1,081 miles of telephone line 
(military lines not included) ; ISJ miles of electric and 122 of steam 
tramways ; 85 miles mnle tramways ; 25,835 feet rope-ways. Telegraph mes- 
sages (1927), 362,234; receipts, 19,6897. Letters and post-cards in 1927, 
inland service, 11,108,670 ; international service, 6,866,950. Total receipts, 
1927, 99,2207. ; expenditure, 96,6637., including telegraph expenditure. 
There are 288 post offices. 

Money and Credit.— On December 31, 1927, there wore 78,450 de- 
positors in the Government Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting 
to 572, 8887. The legal coinage is that of Great Britain ; but various American 
coins are also current. Notes of Barclay’s Bank (fonnorly the Colonial 
Bank), the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal Bank of Canada, and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are current ; their average total circulation in 
1927 was 127,8987,, 23,6087., 18,8387., and 5,7777. respectively. British and 
local currency notes are also current in this island. The total circulation of 
the latter on December 31, 1927, was 79,7847. 
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Cayman Isi/Ands, a Dependency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cajnnan, 
and Cayman Brae. Total population of islands (1921), 5,253. Estimated population on 
December SI, 1927, 5,650. Grand Cayman, IT miles long, 4 to 7 broad ; capital : George- 
town, population (1921), 1,070. Little Cayman, 9 miles long, miles broad ; principal 
industry, coconut planting : population (1921), 05. Cayman Brae, 11 miles long and IJ 
miles wide ; principal industries, coconut planting and turtle Ashing ; population”' (1921), 

1,213. Elementary education is now on satisfactory lines, 20 per cent, of the revenue being 
allocated to this service. In 1927 there were 9 primary schools and 10 small private 
schools : 1,025 pupils enrolled and 805 average attendance. Keyenue, 1927, 6, 1481. ; 
espenditurd, 7,6511. ; assets, December 31, 1937, 1,9221. No public delit. Exports-— Grand 
Cayman : green turtle, thatch rope, hides, turtle shell, cattle and ponies ; Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brae : turtle shell. Total valixe of imports, 1927, 40,9641 ; exports, 13,4221. 

Shipping registered at Georgetown, 49 sailing and 10 motor vessels, 3,234 tons (1027). The 
government is administered by a Commissioner ; Justices of the Peace (18) are appointed 
by the Governor of Jamaica. 

Commissioner: H. H, ffuicMngs. 

The Morant Cays and Pedeo Cays (Guano Islands) are also attached 
to Jamaica. J.-.j 

Txteks anb Caicos Islands, a Dependency under the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two sonth-ea, stern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 15-3 

sioner, a.ssisted by a Legislative Board of seven members, all of whom are i;' 

appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power ||| 

over the local government. There are upwards of thirty small cays ; area Irj 

165| miles. Only eight are inhabited ; the largest, Grand Caicos is 25 miles 
long by 12 broad. The seat of government is at Grand Turk, 7 mile.s long jL j 

by 2 broad; about 1,570 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 6,612, of fbl 

whom 210 were white ; estimated population at end of 1927, 5,600. Births i| 

(1927), 149; deatLs, 123 ; marriage.s, 39. 11 

Education is compulsory and free in the Government Schools; Govern- r’ * 

meat grant (1927), 9901. ; 10 Government and 7 private elementary schools ; j 

average number on rolls in 1927, 768 ; average attendance, 568. The ! 

Secondary School had an average attendance of 32, j| 

Ilevenne in 1927, 11,522L, of which 5,146f. was from customs, and 1,140Z. i' 

from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 14,568Z. There is no public debt. [ 

Total imports (1927), 47,963L ; total exports, 24,063L Principal imports: l 

Flour, 3,2352. ; meats, 1,3722. ; wood and lumber, 3,6292. ; spirits, 2,6862. ; L 

machinery, 1,3342.; cotton goods, 3,7112, Principal exports : Salt, 19,0152.; | 

sponges, 3,0062. Imports from United Kingdom, 6,4472. ; exports thereto, | 

2,1882. f 

The total .shipping entered in 1927 amounted to 130,322 tons. j 

The most important industry is salt raking. Sponge and fibre in- 
dustries are also carried on. The Cable station is at Grand Turk. The 
Dependency has invested surplus balances to the amount of 3,4332. Savings 
bank deposits (1927), 21,6192., depositors, 958. 

The current coins are British gold, silver, and copper. United States 
gold and silver coins and currency notes are accepted. 

Commissioner a7id Judge.— H., B. Phillies', residence, Grand Turk. 


ii LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

i? Covernor and Commander-in-Ghief .' — Sir Eustace AVcjiwes, Bart. (3, 0002. , 

I- of which 5002. is a duty allowance, and 2602. travelling allowance). 

; Go Ionia 2 Secretary . — Edward Baynes, C. B . E. (9002.). 

I The group, which lies to the north of the Windward group, and south-east, 

» of Porto Rico, is divided into 6 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda 
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and Redonda) ; St. Christopher or St. Kitts {with Nevis and Anguilla), 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the Yirgin Islands (with Sombrero). There are 
for the whole Federation an Executive Gotincil nominated' by the Crown, and 
a Legislative Council, 10 official and 10 unofficial members. Of the latter, 
3 are elected by the unofficial members of the local Legislative Council of 
Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, 3 by those of St. Kitts, 1 by those of 
Montsei’rat, and 1, appointed by the Governor, for the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. The duration of 
the Council is three years. There are also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the four larger Presidencies, and an Executive Council for the 
Virgin Islands. 

The following table shows the area and population of the Leeward 
Islands; — 

isqu^'mUos CeS Uk'|Sftpril. 


Area: 

Square miles 

Population 

1921 

1081 

62/ 

29,767 

58 

5,082 

305 

37,069 

651 

f 

50 b 

38,214 4 

35 j 

1 

32 

12,120 

i 715 

122,242 


, mar Males Females Total 

^ ‘ rI) 29,767 13,989 18,280 82,269 

Barbuda and Eedonda . 

Virgin Islands , . 58 5,082 2,613 2,949 5,562 

Dominica ... 305 37,069 16,231 18,632 33,863 

St. Kitts ... 651 { 10,969 15,314 26,283 

Nevis . . . 50 b 38,214 4 6,521 7,424 12,945 

Anguilla ... 35 j ( 1,562 2,513 4,075 

Montserrat . . . 32 12,120 5,245 6,951 12,196 

Total. . . j 715 122,242 56,130 72,088 127,198 

The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, "Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational in Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands. In Dominica, with four exceptions, the schools are under Govern- 
ment control ; in Antigua the schools were placed entirely under Government 
control in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in 
St, Kitts-Nevis were also placed entirely under Government control in April 
1915, and were reduced to S3. In 1926-27 there were 104 schools, with 
average attendance 15,127, Government grant 15,9802. ; 8 secondary schools, 
average attendance 311, Government grant 3,2762. ; and one industrial school. 

Police force, end of 1928, 4 officers and 150 N.O.O.’s and men. 

Sugar and molasses are the staple products in most of the islands. 
The production of lime-juice and the manufacture of citrate of lime are carried 
on in Dominica and Montserrat. The cultivation of cocoa and of onions 
is successful, and tobacco and cotton, except in Dominica, are being suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Financial and commercial statistics for five years :-7- 


Revemie . 
Expenditure 
PuMic debt 
Imports 1 
Exports 1 



Not including Antigua loan expenditru’e, 
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SoMBBEBO is a small island in. the Leeward Islands group, attached 


TotalsMpping entered and cleared (1927), J^923, 984 tons. 

Ahtigtta ; area, 108 square miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 square miles), 
and Redonda are dependencies; estimated population at end of 1927, 
30,089. Antigua is the seat of goveimment of the Colony. There is an 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council consisting of eight 
official and eight unofficial members. The Governor presides at both Councils. 
Chief town, St. John, 6,997. In Antigua in 1927 the birth-rate per 1,000 
was 33‘53 ; the death-rate, 23-43 ; of the births 76-71 per cent, were 
illegitimate; there were 142 marriages. There are 20 elementary schools 
(1927). Revenue (1927-28), 93,436Z. ; expenditure, 83,149^. Public debt 
(1927-28), 145,3002. Imports (1927), 251,7432. ; exports, 387,2572. Chief 
products : sugar, cotton and pineapples. In Government savings bank, 690 
depositors, on March 31, 1928, 20,3432. deposits. There is steam com- 
munication with the United Kingdom via New York and Canada, and the 
island is connected with the West India and Panama Telegraph Company’s 
cable, and the Pacific Cable Board’s Wireless System. Telephone line, 800 
miles. 

Island Secretary, — Edward Baynes, C.B.E., Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 

Montserrat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Area, 
32J sq. miles. Population 1927, 11,916. Chief town, Plymouth, 1,800 
(1927). Revenue (1927-28), 22,4262. ; expenditure, 19,9862. Imports (1927), 
63,4022.; exports, 68,7552. Chief products: Cotton, sugar, lime-juice, 
cottonseed meal, bay oil, cattle, onions and impain ; 2,900 acres under cotton 
in 1927, yield 681,472 lbs. lint. 

A wireless station was opened in Montserrat on May 25, 1925. 

Gommissioner, — His Hon. Major H. Peebles, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

vSt, Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 7 official and 
7 nominated unofficial members. Population 1927, 35,853. Chief town of 
St. Kitts, Basseterre: population (census 1921), 7,736 ; of Nevis, Charles- 
town, 1,158. Revenue (1927-28), 94,1602. ; expenditure, 93,1182. Public 
debtat March 31, 1928, 26,7322. Imports, 1927, 329,4182. ; exports, 353,4062. 
Chief produce : Sugar, syrup, cotton, and coconuts. Salt is produced in St.’ 
Kitts and Anguilla. Savings Bank at March 31, 1928, 194 depositors, 
4,3452. deposits. 

..i4(2Mw»7!s2m2or.— Lieut. -Col. Thomas Reginald ;S'2. JoJimton, C.M.G. 

The British Virgin Islands consist of a group of islands numbering 
30, situated between the Greater and Lesser Antilles, Area 68 square 
miles; population (census of April, 1921), 5,082. The chief islands of the 
group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and Jost Van Dykes. There is a 
nominated Executive Council. Road Town, on the south-east of Tortola, 
the only town and capital, is a port of entry ; population 468. Cotton, 
which was the chief industry, is not now planted, owing to the ravages of the 
pink boll weevil, while sugar, tobacco, coconuts and provision crops are 
grown in increasing quantities. Revenue (1927-28), 9,7342.; expenditure, 
7,2402.; imports (1927), 28,6502.; exports, 12,4802. Savings hank (1927- 
28), 120 depositors; deposits, 1,4742. Shipping (1927) amounted to 17,182 
tons. 

Commissioner. — 0. ClarJeson. 
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administratively to the Preadency of the Virgin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 

Dominioa. After being governed by a nominated Council of 12 members 
since 1898, Dominica in 1925 reverted to the elective system. Chief town, 
Roseau (population, 7,374) ; population of island 1927, 41,051. Revenue, 
1927-28, 68, 814Z. (inelnding S,600Z. from Imperial grant); expenditure, 
80,715Z. (including 20,225?. from Imperial grant); public debt, 14,804?. 
Imports, 1927, 168,630?. (from B.K., 51,335?. ; Canada, 38,877?.; D.S.A., 
41,440?.) ; exports. 155,806?. (to U.K., 46,538?. ; to U.S.A., 93,147?.}. Chief 
products : Limes, lime juice, citrate of lime, hay oil, lime oils, orange oil, cocoa, 
coconuts, copra, and fruit. Exports of coconuts 1927, 236,553. Savings bank 
(1927-28), 317 depositors, with 5,948?. deposits. Telephone line 531 miles, 
Dominica contains a Carib settlement with a population of about 400, the 
majority being of mixed Negro blood, but about 100 apparently pure Caribs. 

Administrator, — E. 0. Eliot. 


TRINIDAD. 

Trinidad, which lies immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
includes Tobago administratively, was discovered by Columbus in 1498 
and colonised by the Spaniards in the 16th century. About the ijeriod of 
the Revolution a large number of French families settled in the island, where 
the French element is still preponderant. In 1797, Great Britain being at 
war with Spain, Trinidad was occupied by the British, and ceded to Great 
Britain hy the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

Governor . — Sir Horace Archer Byatt, K.O.M.G, (6,500?., and allow* 
ances 376?.). There is an Executive Council consisting of the Governor, 
as President, the Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General, and Treasurer and 
such other persons, not being cx-offiaio members, as may from time to time 
be appointed ; there is also a Legislative Council with the Governor as 
President, twelve official and thirteen unofficial members. Of the unofficial 
members six are nominated and seven are elected. Women over thirty years 
of ago have the franchise. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. AV. E. Jackson C.M.G. 

Area ; Trinidad, 1,862 square miles; Tobago 114. Population; census 
1921, 365,913 (186,802 males and 179,111 females). Estimated population, 
end of 1927, 391,705. Capital, Trinidad, Port of Spain, 65,016. The 
white population is chiefly composed of English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The large majority of the inhabitants are natives of the West 
Indies, of African descent, the balance being made up of East Indians, 
estimated at 127,326, and a small number of Chinese. English is spoken 
generally throughout the Colony. Births, 1927, 11,851 ; deaths, 7,291 ; 
marriages, 1,983. 

Education. — At the close of 1927 there were 288 Elementary and Inter- 
mediate schools in the Colony, 47 being Government and 242 Assisted: 
Schools. There were 253 schools in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Gf the 
241 Assisted Schools 94 were Roman Catholic, 55 Church of England, 68 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 12 Wesleyan, 11 Moravian and 1 Baptist,. 
There were 2 Government and 3 Assisted Intermediate Schools. The 
following Colleges afford facilities for the higher education of boys : the 
Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated institutions, the St. Mary’s College 
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in Port-of-Spaiu, and the Naparima College in San Fernaiulo. The St. 
Joseph’s Convent and the Bishop’s High School in Port-of-fipaiu and the 
Naparima Gixis’ High School in. San Fernando, which arc also aillliateil 
to the Queen’s Royal College, provide similar education for girls. The 
mirahei- of pupils on the roll at December 31, 1927, was: Queen’s Royal 
College 247, St. Mary’s College 386, Naparima College 120, St. Joseph’s 
Convent School 406, Bishop’s High School 115, the Naparima Girls’ High 
School 86, and the Bishop’s High School, Tobago, 48. The afliliated insti- 
tutions work under the same curricuhrm as the Queen’s Royal College, and 
receive a Government grant-in-aid. 

Police force, 885 all ranks (December 31, 1927). In 1927 the number 
of summary convictious was 22,477. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 5 years : — 


_ 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Revenue ; 

Customs . . . 

Exiienditure . 

Public debt . 

Import.si. ■ . . 

Bxportsi. . . , j 

Tranship- 
ments , . j 

£ 

1,633,552 

680,250 

1,625,441 

8,425,638 

4,319,421 

4,785,594 

518,407 

£ 

1,586,834 

556,491 

1,572,765 

3,406,753 

4.287,943 

4,893,863 

484,168 

1.602,874 

589,863 

1,580,749 

3,400,504 

4,395,041 

5,170,358 

766,338 

£ 

1,737,288 

614,452 

1,. 580, 213 
3,342,056 
4,407,074 
5,540,876 

£ 

1,686,053 
676,400 
1.497,024 
' 3,281,854 
5,082,871 
; 6,018,804 

707,152 


J Including tullion and sxiecie, but excluding goods transliiiiped. 


Besides OinStoms, the principal items of revenue during 1926 were licences, 
excise, &c., 611,246Z. ; Court and ofBce fee,9, 154,601 /, ; land sales, royalties, 
&c., 108,8627. ; tax on incomes, 161,5387, ; post office, 35,2397. 


Prineipal Exports, 1027 


Asphalt 
Bitters 
Cocoa 
Coconuts . 

CoiTO 
Crude Petroleum 
Molasses . 
Petrol Sjtirit 
Reiiiied Kerosene 
Rum . 

Sugar 


1S6,303J tons 
5.1,152 galls. 
51,934,857 Ihs. 
(!,403,7(J5 nuts 
12,498,983 Ihs. 
126,101,177 galls. 
1,188,540 „ 

28,444,066 „ 

1,324,965 „ 

36,099 „ 

41,805 tons. 


404,475 


1,671,883 

32,298 

146,80.5 

1,310,856 

14,471 

961,666 

57,816 

8,155 


The principal imports in 1927 were wheaten flour and meal, 487,9757.; 
machinery, 803,1497. ; cotton piece goods, 269,8367, ; rice, 202,8087. ; metal 
manufactures, 146,5217. ; fish (canned, preserved and salted), 114,2537. ; 
hoots and shoes, 98,39i7. ; live stock, 98,8197. ; carriages, carts and wagons 
(including motor cans), 196,9077. 

Value' of imports from United Kingdom (1927), 1,581,9417.; United States, 
1,378,4827. ; Canada, 966,4067. ; Venezuela, 292,3307. Exports to United 
Kingdom, 1,573,0147.; United States, 1,729,5987. ; France, 488,8i l7. ; 
Canada, 421,1567,; other British Pos.sessioiis, 651,2617.; Venezuela, 58,7077.; 
other countries, 634,2597. 

Shipping: The number of vessels entered and cleared during the year 
1927 was 4,252, with a tonnage of 6,582, 860. There were 2,124 .arrivals 
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I of 2,777,310 tons, and 2,124 dep^ures of 2,765,640 tons, of wMch. 4S'68 

per cent, was British. 

* Of the total area of 1,264, 891 acres (Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, and Tobago, 

73,213 acres), about 690,649 acres have been alienated. About 313,222 acres 
were under cultivation (1926). Asphalt : The pitch lake is situated in the 
Ward of La Brea, comprising 114 acres, was first leased as a whole in 1888 
for 21 years, and in accordance with the terms of the lease, it was renewed 
■» for a further period of 21 years from February 1, 1909, to January 31, 1930. 

On February 19, 1925, a fresh demise of the pitch lake comprising 109 acres 
was made to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from February 
1, 1930. The quantity of asphalt produced during 1927 was 242,131 tons. 
The quantity of asphalt exported was 186,369 tons of the value of 464, 476Z., 
and yielding a revenue of 90,6687. The development of the oilfields con- 
tinues in a .satisfactory manner, and the Colony is now the second largest 
producer of petroleum within the Empire. The number of companies operating 
at the close of 1927 was 14. During 1927, 188,316,240 imperial gallons of crude 
‘ oil were extracted. Four refineries are at work in the Colony and all grades 

of petroleum products from petrol to road oil are produeeS, while two or 
three small topping plants produce petrol, distillate and residual oils. 

, There are 1,716 miles of main and local roads. Railway: 123 miles of 

■ 4 ft. 8^ in. gauge ; 118 miles of telegraph and 146 miles (wire) telephone 

(1926). Cable: Communication by came with the United Kingdom, Europe, 
North America, and other parts of the world is maintained by the Pacific 
’’ Cable Board and the West India and Panama Telegraph Company. 

The Pacific Cable Board system has no wireless station in Trinidad, but 
three wireless stations are maintained by the Trinidad Government, namely, 
stations at Port-of-Spain, North Post, and Tobago. The North Post Station 
dealt exclusively with ship and Tobago traffic, while communication with 
■' British Guiana, St. Martin, Venezuela and Paramaribo is carried out by 

; Port-of-Spain. 

: Number of post offices, 116 ; of telegraph offices, 44. There are four 

!- private banks. British currency and United States gold are legal tender. 

I There is no Colonial coinage, but Government 1 and 2 dollar notes 

j (4s. 2d. and 8s. id.), and 1,000 dollar notes (2087. 6s. Bd.) are issued. Govern- 

ment savings-banks are established in 34 districts with a Head Office in 
,t Port-of-Spain, the amount of deposits at the end of 1927 being 418,1407., 

i and the total number of depositors, 31,677. 

, In Tobago the culture of rubber, cotton and tobacco has been intro- 

> duced. The cacao industry is receiving increasing attention, and very con- 

: siderabl 6 areas are being planted in coconuts. 


Virgin Islands. See Leewaed IsLAurns. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St, Vincent, 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. 

Governor d Commander-in-Chief . — Sir Frederick Seton James, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., (2,6007., 5007. duty allowance and 5007, travelling allowance — resi- 
dent at St. George’s, Grenada). 

Each island has its own institutions ; there is no common legislature, 
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laws, revenue, or tariff ; but there is a Comiuon Court of Appeal, and tlie 
colonies unite for certain other common purposes. The legal currency is 
British sterling and United States gold coins. Barclay’s Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Canada issue 5-dollar notes. 

Grenada. — Colonial Secretary. — Ji. Ferguson, C.B.E. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council consisting of the Governor, with 7 other official and 3 unofficial 
members nominated by the Crown and 5 elected members. Each district 
has a semi-eleetive Board for local affairs. Area 133 square miles ; 
population, census 1921, 66,302. Births, 1927, 2,294 ; deaths, lil47. 
Estimated population, December 31, 1926, 71,621. There were (1927) 10 
Government and 48 Government-aided elementary schools, with 12,605 
pupils and average attendance 7,638 (Government grant (1927) 8,196Z,), 
and 1 secondary school for boys ; and grants of 186Z. per year are made 
for secondary education to each of two girls’ schools, Tlio police estaldish- 
ment (1927) was 2 officers and 88 other ranks. In 1927 there were 1,841 
summary convictions. 

In 1927 the revenue was 165,608Z. ; the expenditure, 131,413Z. Public 
debt, 1927, 264,382Z. Total value of imports, 1927, 415,607Z. ; of exports, 
506,5881. Chief exports: cocoa (100,478 cwt.) 805, 640Z. ; nutmegs (21,238 
cwt.) 103,444Z. ; mace (3,733 cwt.) 59,145Z. ; cotton, raw (3,788 cwt.) 1_5,890Z. ; 
cotton seed (9,062 owt.) 2, 960Z. Value of imports from United Kingdom, 
146, 159Z. j United States of America, 72,5537. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 
t 196,8467. } to United States of America, 241,9867. Total shipping entered, 

1927, 634,455 tons, nearly all British. 

There were (1922) about 32,000 acres under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
facture is increasing ; rum is produced locally, 44,446* proof gallons in 1927. 

In 1927, 2,300 depositors in savings banks ; Mance (Dec. 31) 44,4237. 
There are 959 miles of telephone line including trunk line and connexions, 
but no inland telegraph service. A wireless station is established in St. 
George’s and communicates with Barbados. 

The largest of the Grenadines attaclied to Grenada is Carriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres ; population, census 1921, 7,104. A government wirele.ss station 
communicating with Grenada has been installed. 

! St. Vincent. Administrator and Colonial Searetary. — E. lFftZ7e!r,C.M.G. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Administrator, 3 official, 3 elected 
and one nominated unofficial member. Area, 150*3 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 1927, 60,770. Capital, Kingstown, population, 3,886 (1921 census). 
Births, 1927, 1,891 ; deaths, 835 ; marriages, 133. Education, 1927 : 
j 36 primary schools ; 5,593 pupils on i*olls ; 2,936 average attendance; 

f Government grant, 3,7617. There is also a secondary school for boys 

(70 pupils), and one for girls (60 pupils). Strength of police force, 54(including 
2 officers). Twenty-two convictions in the Supreme Court, and 1,846 in the 
Inferior Courts during 1927. 

Revenue, 1927, 56,4697., of which 27,2367. was from customs ; expen- 
diture, 61,5647. Public debt at end of 1927, 9,1707. Imports, 1927,. 
172,0977. ; exports, 145,8167, Value of imports from United Kingdom, 
65,8127.; of exports to United Kingdom, 68,4527. Total shipping, 
(1927) 554,918 tons. 

Arrowroot, cotton, copra, sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
and spices are produced. The Sea Island cotton grown is the best in the 
Bi'itish Empire, if not the world. Sea Island cotton, exports (1927) 
446,5941b., valued at 89,2107. St, Vincent in addition is famed for the 
excellence of its arrowroot (exports, 1927, 63,3097.) ■ Much of the cultivated 
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land is in a few hands, blit a large peasant proprietary has been established 
under Government auspices, and many small holdings in the high mountain 
lands have been sold by the Crown. About 20,000 acres (one- fourth of 
area) under cultivation. Besides the postal service, there is a telephone 
system with 188 miles of line. 

St. Lucia. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — Charles William 
Doorly (1928) with a nominated Executive and a partly nominated and partly 
elected Legislative Council. Area, 233 square miles; population, 1927, 
56,068. Chief town, Castries. Births, 1927, 1,923 ; deaths, 1,220 ; 
marriages, 291. Education (Dee. 31, 1927) : 49 schools (7 Protestant, 42 
Eoman Catholic), with 8,742 pupils on roll ; Government grant, 1927, 
4,9161. Primary education is free and compulsory. Secondary education is 
carried on in 2 other schools which are in receipt of a Government grant of 
5751. per annum. 

Revenue in 1927 (including imperial grant of 7,0001.), 82,4911., of 
which 40,0761. was from customs ; expenditure, 84,2191; Public debt, 1927, 
203,1591. Value of imports (1927), 228,8451. (coal, 28,4071.) ; of exports, 
213,6021., including 37,6331. for bunker coal, 30,5601. for cocoa, and 
76,4351. for sugar. Value of imports from United Kingdom, 67,9101. ; 
United States, 72,3861.; Canada, 40,3041. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 
87,8981. Total shipping, 1,153,633 tons, of which 891,103 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, bay oil, honey, 
hides, logwood, fuel, rum, and fruits are the chief products. Savings 
banks (end of 1927), 723 depositors, 12,2251. deposits. Letters and post- 
cards despatched from May 15 to December, 31, 1927, 63,685 ; parcels, 771. 
There are 238 mUes of telejihone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins, 
Government currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station. 

Books of Reference on the West Indies. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies, &c. Annual. London. 

Blue Books of the respective Colonies ; The Colonial Office List; The Jamaica Qaeette, 
The Official Gazette of Barbados. 

Report of the West Indian Currency Committee (Omd. 1894). London, 1928. 

Aspinall (A. B.), The British West Indies. London, 1912. — A Waj’farar in the West 
Indies. London, 1927. 

RardowiK.. J.), A Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis. London, 1920. 

Barbados Handbook. Annual. 

Cook (B. M.), Jamaica. London, 1924. 

C«ndalZ (F.), The Handbook of Jamaica, 192S. Kingston and London. 

Gardner (W. J.), Histoi-y of Jamaica. 2nd ed. London, 1909, 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, &c. London. Annual. 

(Symington), Notes upon the Island of Dominica, London, 1907. 

JiaZi(A. W. H.), Report on Economic and Financial Conditions in the British West 
Indies. London. 1922. 

RarZote (V.), History of Barbados, 1625-1685. Oxford, 1926. 

Guide to Jamaica. Issued by Jamaica Tourist Association. Kingston, 1924. 

Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 

MgliamlG. S. 8.), The Development of the Leeward Islands, 1660-1688. Cambridge, 1921 
(H. G. De), Twentieth Century Jamaica. Jamaica, 1913. 

LtwastQ. P.)andAf«Al<fy(0.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. II. 
2nd ed. London, 1905. , 

(G.), The West Indies. London, 1925. 

ilfoseZei/ (Mary), The Bahamas Handbook. Nassau, 1927. 

Pitman (P, W.), The Development of the British West Indies. London, 1918. 

St. Lucia Handbook, Directory and Almanac. Castries. 

Trinidad and Tobago Handbook. 

FerriZZ (A. H.), Isles of Spice and Palm (Lesser Antilles]. New York, 1916. 

IFoZkin« (P. H.), Handbook of the Leeward Islands, London, 1924. 
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Williamson (J. A.), The Garibee Islands under the Proprietary Patents. Oxford and 
London, 1626. 

Food (E. P. T-i.), Report on Visit to the West Indies (Cmd. 1679). London 1922. 
Froraj? (H.), Government of the West indies. London, 1923. 

See also under Bermuda and British Guiana. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

The British Territories in Australasia comprise the Commoniyealth of 
Australia; the Australian Dependencies of Papua and hTorfolk Island, the 
Dominion of New Zealand and adjacent islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The British po.ssessiona in Oceania include the Solomon and Tonga 
Islands, and many other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 
There are also the mandatory territories of New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OE AITSTEALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed on 
January 1, 1901. 

On September 1, 1906, the administration of Papua was transferred to the 
Commonwealth {see Papua). 

Legislative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting of the 
King, represented by a Governor-General, a Senate, and a House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a ses.sion of Parliament at least once every 

S ear. The Senate consists of 86 Senators (at least six for each of the 

riginal States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, but 
in case of prolonged disagreement with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an entirely new Senate elected. The House of 
Representatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members 
i as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in 

! proportion to popiilation (excluding aborigines) as shown by the latest 

i statistics, but not less than five for any original State. Number in 3926, 76. 

f The Northern Territory by virtue of an Act passed in 1922 elects a member 

f who is not entitled to vote, but may take part in any debate in the House. 

( The House of Representatives continues for three years from the date of its 

I first meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Every Senator or Member of the 

i House of Representatives must be a natural-born subject of the King, or 

have been for five years a naturalised subject under a law of the United 
Kingdom or of a State of the Commonwealth. He or she must he of full 
age, must possess electoral qualification, and have resided for three years 
witinii the Commonwealth. The franchise for both Chambers is the same 
and is based on universal adult (male and female) suffrage, 
i The legislative powei-s of the Federal Parliament embrace commerce, 

shipping, &c. ; finance, banking, currency, &e. ; defence ; external affairs ; 

■ postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights and 

measures; copyright; railways; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
; disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and other matters, 

i The Senate may not originate or amend money bills ; and disagreement 

; with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, or, in the last 

resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses. No religion may be established. 
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The Federal Parliament is a government of limited and enumerated powers, 
the several State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government 
over their respective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a 
Commonwealth law, the latter prevails. 

At the election for the Lower House held on November 17, 1928, the 
following parties were returned : Labour, 31; Nationalist, 29; Country 
Party, 13 ; Independent, 2 ; total, 75. 

The Executive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, assisted by an Executive Council of twelve responsible Ministers of 
State. These Ministers are, or must become within three months, members 
of the Federal Parliament ; they are paid salaries and allowances not ex- 
ceeding, in all, 25,300Z. a year. The Executive Government of the Common- 
wealth (formed February 9, 1923) is constituted as follows : — 

Governor-General. — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. John Lawrence Baron 
Stonehaven, P.O., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., Commander- in- Chief of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and its Dependencies (salary, £10,000). Oct., 1925. 

Prime Minister, Minister for External Affairs and Territorial Questions. 
—Right Hon. S. M. .Bntce/P.O., C.H., M.O. 

Treasurer. — Hon. Dr. E. C. G. Page, 

Vice-President of the Executive Gouncil. — Senator the Rt. Hon. Sir G. F, 
Pearce, P.O., K.C.V.O. 

Attorneii- General and Minister for Industry. — Hon. J. G. Latham, 
O.M.G., K.O. 

Assistant Minister for Industry. — Senator the Hon. J. E. Ogden. 

Postmaster- General and Minister for Works and Railway8.—E.ou. W. G. 
Gibson. 

Minister for Health and Minister in Charge of Beyatriation. — Hon. Sir 

N. R. Hawse, V.C., K.O.B., K.C.M.G. 

Minister for Home Affairs. — Hon. G. L. A. Abbott. 

Minister for Defence. — Senator the Hon. Sir T. "W. Glasgows, K.C.B., 

O. M.G., D.S.O., V.D. 

Minister for Trade and Customs. — Hon. H. S. Gullett. 

Minister for Markets and Transport. — Hon. T. Paterson. 

Honorary Minister. — Senator the Hon. A. J. McLachlan, 

High Commissioner for Commonwealth in London. — Major-General Hon. 
Sir G. de L. Ryrie, K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D. (Appointed March 22, 1927.) 

Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in London. — T. Trumble, O.M.G., 
O.B.E., Australia Honse, Strand. 

Commonwealth Trade Eepresentative in France. — 0. H. Voss, 6 Rue 
Halevy, Paris. 

O^ial Secretary for the Commonwealth in America. — D. McK. Dow, 
“Ounard Building,” 25 Broadway, New York City. 

The Constitution provides for a Federal Judicature and an Inter-State 
Commission on Trade and Commerce, and for the admission or creation of 
new States. The Inter-State Commission was brought into existence in 
1913 and the Commissioners were appointed for a term of seven years. At 
the expiration of this period no fresh appointments were made. In 1911 
the Commonwealth acq[nired from the State of New South Wales the Yass- 
Canberra site for the Federal Capital, with an area of 912 square miles. 
Building operations were begun in 1923 and Parliament was opened at 
Canberra on 9th May, 1927, by H.R.H. the Duke of York. A further area 
of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay was acquired in 1917 for purposes of a 
Naval College, with the right to construct a railway from the Capital thereto. 
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Proposed laws for the alteratioa of the Constitution nuist he submitted to 
the electors, and they can he enacted only if approved by a majority of the 
States and also a majority of all the electors voting, 

Area and Population. 





Population.! 



States 

Area. 

Oensus-^-April 4, 1P2L 


Estimated 

Tenitories. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per 
100 sq. 
miles. 

March 31, 
1928. 

New South Wales . 

Sq. Miles. 
309,432 

1,071,501 

1,028,870 

2,100,371 

679 

2,413,898 

Victoria . 

87,884 

754,724 

776,656 

1,531,280 

1,742 

1,748,610 

Queensland 

670,500 

398,960 

357,003 

755.972 

113 

903,119 

South Australia 

380,070 

248,207 

246,893 

495,160 

130 

676,576 

Western Australia . 

975,920 

177,278 

155,454 

332,732 

34 1 

895,851 

Tasmania 

26,215 

107,743 

100,037 

213,780 

815 

212,043 

Northern Territory 

523,620 

2,821 

1,046 

8,867 

0'7 


Federal Capital Territory 

940 

1,567 

1,005 

S,572 

274 

8,3S6 

Total .... 

2.974.581 

2,762,870 

2,072,864 

5,435,734 

1 183 

6,262,720 


1 Excluding full blood aboriginals. These are estimated to miinlier about 00,000. 

The number of occupied private dwellings in Australia (in 1921 census) was 
1,107,010. In New South Wales, 414,468 ; Victoria, 318,936; Queensland, 
153,313; South Australia, 104,295 ; Western Atistralia, 70,185 ; Tasmania, 
44,432; Northern Territory, 1,005 ; Eederal Capital Territory, 376. In 
addition to the occupied private dwellings there were in Australia at the 
time of the census 46,175 other dwellings (hotels, boarding houses, hospitals, 
gaols, etc.). There were also 51,166 unoccuided dwellings, and 6,389 being 
built. 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1927 : — 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Death.s 

Surplus of 
Birtlis 

New South Wales , 

Victoria 

Queensland .... 
South Australia . 

Western Australia 

Tasmania . 

Northern Territory 

Federal Capital Territory . ' 

20,052 

13,608 

6,277 

4,501 

3,108 

1,432 

26 

29 

58,839 

85,074 

19,833 

11,492 

8,482 

4,883 

68 

77 

22,740 

10.778 

8,078 

5,128 

3,893 

2,033 

76 1 
52 ! 

31,000 

18,301 

11,755 

6,864 

5,080 

2,800 

8 

26 

Total . 

49,033 

133,698 

58,282 

75,416 


Migration in 1927 : Arrivals, 117,423 ; departures, 68,499; excess 
arrivals, 48,924. 

Pinance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1928-24 to 1926-27 are given in the 
following table. Under the ‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910,’ the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State is a sum equivalent to 25 
shillings per head of the population as estimated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician at 31st December in each year. Tasmania received, in addition, 
a total sum of 900,0007. in ten annual instalments, starting from 1912-13. 
This was exhausted in 1921-22, and a special grant of 85,0007. was made, 
a similar sum beiug appropriated for eacb. year to date. Commencing with 
1925-26 this grant will be diminished by 17,0007. per annum until it is 
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Refund. 


extinguished. A special; payment of 212,793Z. was made to Western 
Australia in 1926-27, and 378,OOOZ. to Tasmania. 

In 1927 the States Grants Act abolished the per capite payments as 
from 30th June, 1927. Subject to ratification by a Commonwealth Referen- 
dum, the Commonwealth will take over all State Debts existing on 30th 
.lime, 1927, and will pay 7,584, 912Z, a year for 58 years towards the interest 
charges thereon, and will make substantial contributions towards a sinking 
fund to extinguish existing debts in 58 years and future debts in 53 years. 
The Commonwealth Government will arrange all futixre borrowing for both 
Commonwealth and States through a Loan council consisting of representatives 
of Commonwealth and State Governments, 


- 

1 1923-24 

1921-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Revenue ; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

25,177,882 

26,405,161 

27,839,888 

31,832,600 

Excise 

10,572,902 

10,787,620 

11,358,990 

11,719,878 

Land Tax . . . 

2,030,127 

2,519,711 

2,521,910 

2,615,900 

Probate and Succession 

1,320,911 

1,381,051 

1,411,336 

1,862,851 

11,126,278 

Income Tax 

11,057,655 

11,186,344 

10,868,046 

Entertainments . 

022,460 

680,686 

460,326 

366,159 

War Times Profits Tax 

70,646 

74,7831 

77,4911 

, 2S,S67» 

Post, Telegraph, and 
Telephones 

9,757,021 

10,044,486 

10,815,248 

11,648,638 

7,524,788 

All other , 

5,407,699 

5,974,683 

6,942,128 

Total Revenue 

66,017,203 

68,854,809 

72,285,363 

78,108,235 

Commonwealth Expen- 
diture: 

From Revenue . 

68,854,624 

68,336,432 

75,109,488 

76,532,638 

Prom Loans 

8,472,063 

7,317,370 

8,00.3,081 

7,748,417 ■ 

Total Commonwealth Ex- 
penditure 

76,826,087 

75,653,802 

82,112,519 

83,281,055 

Including : 

Expenditure for War 
purposes and re- 
patriation, etc. 

28,770,106 

28,482,761 

29,171,850 

29.906,872 

Invalid and Old Age 
Pensions . 

6,523,881 

6,992,905 

8,252.387 

680,555 

9,144,589 

Maternity Allowances 

670,176 

088,205 ! 

866,280 

Post, Telegraph, and 
Telephones . 

8,168,066 

10,288,437 

10,651,925 

15,281,686 

Payments to States : 

Out of Revenue 

7,324,538 

7,534,291 

7,961,727 

8,262,912 


The Federal Government expended 22,108,970Z. from loan funds in 
192.5-26, 19,651,093Z. in 1926-27, and 33,210,688Z. in 1927-28. 

1927-28, Commonwealth revenue, 60,832,461Z. ; expenditure, 63,462,698Z. 

The aggregate public debt of the several Australian States on June 30, 
1927, was 679, 223, 672Z. 

The Commonwealth puhlie debt on June 30th, 1928, was 494,129,100Z., 
including 293,420,0007. O'Wing in I’e.spect of war loans. 

Pensions and Maternity Allowances. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commi.ssiouer deciding tlie 
question deems sufficient, hut so that the amount shall not exceed 52Z. a 
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year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 847, 
a year. Old age pensions are granted upon application to persons who are at 
least 65 years of age and have lived in Australia or Australian territory at 
least 20 years. Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived 
at least 6 years in Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no 
other sufficient means of siipjsort. On October 9, 1912, a lilaternity Act 
was passed providing for the payment of an allowance of 57. in respect of 
every child horn (alive or dead) in Australia. The mother must be a 
native of the Commonwealth or intend to settle pernranently therein. No 
payment is made in the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. The disburse- 
ments for old age and invalid pensions and maternity allowances are shown 
under Finance above. The numbers of pensioners in the Commonwealth on 
June 30, 1927, were: — Old age, 133,234; invalid, 62,399 ; total, 185,633. 
War pensioners at June SO, 1927, numbered 259,821. To June 30, 1927, the 
total number of claims for the maternity allowance was 1,952,640. 

Justice. 

The judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Australia), consisting of a Chief Justice and six 
Justices, appointed by the Governor-General in Council, The High Court 
has original jurisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters a.s enipowei'cd by the Parliament, It may also hear and 
determine appeals from judgments of its own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal^ Court, or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to , the 
King in Council. The Commonwealtli Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
consists of a Chief Judge and three other Judges. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The principle of the defence policy of Au.stralia is the universal com- 
pulsory training of a Citizen Army. Permanent troops are maintained only 
in such numbers as are necessary to administer and instruct the_ Citizen 
Forces. The administrative organisation consists of a central administration 
and 6 districts, corresponding to the 6 States. The Military Board, under 
the presidency of the Minister of Defence, has responsibility for control and 
administration. The Corrncil of Defence, under the presidency of the Prime 
Minister, deals with policy and insure.s its continuity, and co-ordinates the 
requirements of the sea, air and land. The Citizen Force is organised in 2 
cavalry divisions and 5 infantry divisions. Each cavalry division comprises 
3 cavalry brigades and divisional troops. Each cavalry brigade comprises 3 
regiments. The divisional troops are comprised of 5 field artillery batteries, 

2 engineer squadrons, 8 train companies, 6 field ambulances, 2 sanitary 
sections and 6 vetfu’inary sections. 

Each of the first 4 infantry divisions is composed of 3 infantry brigades 
each of 4 battalions and divisional troops, which include for each division : 

9 field artillery batteries, 4 engineer companies, 3 signal companies, 4 train 
companies, 3 field ambulances, 1 sanitary section and 1 veterinary section, 
The 5th division comprises 3 mixed brigades. The garrison troops of the 
permanent and citizen forces are organised in 6 district bases. The gaitison 
artillery of permanent troops consists of 10 garrison and 1 field batteries. 
The garrison artillery of citizen forces consists of 12 batteries, and there are 
6 fortress companies. 

As a result of the International Conference held at Washington in 1921 
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Citizen Farce training is restricted to youths of 18, 19, and 20, and Senior 
Cadet training to boys of 17 only. 

An arsenal has been established, which will be more in the form of a 
munition supply branch aiming at insuring the supply of war needs through 
Australian trade rather than that Government-owned factories shall be 
designed on a scale necessary for the purpose. Properly situated mobilisation 
stores are being provided. 

Military education is provided at the Royal Military College, Duntroon, 
from which cadets may obtain permanent commissions. 

Rifle clubs receive a subsidy and a free grant of ammunition. 

In 1928 the strength of the permanent force was 243 officers and 1,339 
other ranks, and of the citizen forces, 45,273. 

FTavy. 

Sydney is a first-class naval station, and the headquarters of the British 
fleet in Australasia. Since 1913 the Commonwealth has accepted the 
obligation of fleet-building, with maintenance of its own vessels. 

The 1928-29 naval estimates provided for a total expenditure of 1,966, 600Z, 
Under these estimates the naval forces of Airstralia were shown as follows : 
Permanent naval forces (.sea-going) 4,877, inclu,ding cadets and hoys under 
training; Royal Aitstralian Naval Reserve, 6,100; Royal Australian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, 280; Royal Australian Fleet Reserve, 450; total, 11,707. 

The policy of the Commonwealth is to make Australia self-defending. Having accepted 
the position that a fuller Imperial partnership is necessary for the future security of the 
Empire, and that a definite place in the Pacific has heen allotted to Australia the Govern- 
ment agreed in 1911 to furnish an Australian Fleet Unit, called the ‘ Royal Australian 
Navy.’ The ships and vessels of the Royal Australian Navy at present include the 10,000 
ton cruisers Australia and Canbei'ra, conU'leted in 1928 ; the older cruisers Adelaide (5,660 
tons) and Brisbane (5,400 tons) ; the aircraft tender Albatross (6,000 tons, with accommo- 
dation for 9 seaplanes) ; the flotilla loader Anzac (1917) ; 11 destroyers, of which 5 were 
built 1918-19, and 0 1910-16 ; three sloops (1,260 tons),’ the dep6t ship Platypus, the 
surveying vessel Moresby, and some auxiliaries. 

Air Forces. 

There is a Royal Australian Air Force, administered by the Air Board, 
consisting of two Air Force Members and a finance member. To this 
force is entrusted the air defence of Australia, the training of personnel 
for co-operation with the naval and military forces, and the refre.sher training 
of pilots engaging in Civil Aviation. The present establishment of the 
force includes the following units: — {a) Headquarters, Royal Australian 
Air ‘Force, with representation at th© Air Ministry in London ; (6) a Flying 
Training School, (c) a stores dep&t, {d) one station containing two composite 
squadrons and one flight, and (e) an experimental Section. The Minister 
is represented by a representative Air Council, which includes officers of the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, and the Controller of Civil Aviation. The 
permanent establishment of the Air Force as at the 1st January, 1928, 
was 126 officers and 777 airmen. The sum of 49G,000Z. was available for 
expenditure in 1927-28 for the Air Force and Civil Aviation, 

Production. 

Up to the year 1926, 796,870,037 acres, representing 41 ‘86 per cent, of 
the total area of Australia, were either unoccupied or occupied by the Crown ; 
only 6 '04 per cent, had been actually alienated (114,948,154 acres); 3 '22 
per cent. (61,380,397 acres) was in process of alienation ; and 48 '88 per cent. 
(980,533,652 acres) was held under the various forms of leases and licences. 
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The area under crops (distinguishing the principal crops) in Australia 
and the yield in 1926-27 were as follows : — ■ 


Crops 

Total Acreage 

Total Yield 

Yield per Acre 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat ..... 

11,687,919 

160,761,886 

IS -75 

Oats . . , 

844,114 

12,571.203 

14-80 

Barley , . 

3(0,943 

6,9,30,953 

18-68 

Maize . 

286,178 

6,970,273 

Tons 

24-30 

Tons 

Hay 

2,699,631 

3,487.352 

l-2!l 

Potatoes .... 

141,363 

379,849 

2-62 

Sugar-cane 

284,828 

3,155,916 

15 -82 

Sugar Beet .... 

2,024 

9,8511 

Grapes (tons) 

4 -87 

Grapes (tons) 

Vineyards .... 

112,120 

348, 129 » 
Gallons 

3-413 

Gallons 

Wine .... 


20,456,341 

448-96 4 

Orchards and Fruit Gardens 

276,451 

£8,197,651 

£29 13s. Id. 


1 Beets worked. The sugar manufactured was 1,177 tons. 

2 Tons per acre of productive crops. 

3 Including 123,161 tons for wine from 4r),664 acres of productive vines. 

* Gallons per acre of productive vines. 

The total area under all crops in 1926-27 was 17,772,499 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year ivas 98,295,000^. Of 
Australia’s total forest area of 24,500,000 acres, 12,137,659 acres have been 
permanently dedicated for timber. Wheat acreage 1926-27, 11,687,919 ; 
yield, 610,761,886 bushels. The total sugar crop of 1926-27 was 415,876 
tons, and the estimate for 1927-28 is 616,963 tons. 

At or about the end of 1926 there were in Australia 2,122,516 horses, 
11,963,278 cattle, 104,267,101 sheep, and 989,009 pigs. At the end of 1927 
there were 98,864,805 sheep. 

The production of wool in 1926-27 amounted to 924,410,553 lb., and the 
exports to 712,350,208 lb. greasy, valued at 53,411, 147Z., and 57,736,693 lb. 
scoured and tops, valued at 6,643,213Z. The production in 1927-28 was 
provisionally estimated at 865, 000, 000 lb, and for 1928-29 the clip is estimated 
at 816,000,0001b.; pulled wool, 35,000,000 lb.; exported on skins, 50,000,000 
lb,; total available for export, 900,000,000 lb. The butter produced in the 
year 1926-27 amounted to 252, 531, 05.9 lb. ; cheese, 26,679,197 lb, ; bacon and 
hams, 73,634,888 lb. 

The mineral output was valued as follows in 1925 and 1926 : — 


- 

1925 

1 1026 

' 

1925 j 

1 

t 1926 

Gold . . ; 

Silver and Lead j 
Copper . . :i 

Tin . . . 1 

& 

2,375,280 1 
5,982,145 ' 
775,043 , 
, 752,909 ' 

£ 

1 2,214,401 
; 4,916,055 

1 665,743 

' 854,524 

Coal . 

Other Minerals 

£ 

11,536,619 
3,170,624 1 

£ 

11,866,945 

3,589,663 

Total . . 

24,592,620 

24,007,231 


The total mineral production up to the end of 1926 was valued at 
1, 129, 362, 862Z. ; of this amount 623,749, 334Z. was the value of gold. Gold pro- 
duction, 1924, 675,937 fine oz. ; 1925, 650, 188 fine oz. ; 1926, 521,316 fine oz. 

Statistics of the manufacturing industries in Australia in 1926-27 are 
given as follows : Number of establishments, 21,679 ; hands employed, 
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467,247 ; salaries and wages paid, 90,576, 1667 ; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 220,092,3637; value of materials used, 232,643,5187; 
value added by manufacture, 162,325, 273Z. ; value of output, 408,692,8387 
The estimated value of the products of Australia in recent years was 


- 

1923-24 j 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Agriculture . . . | 

Pastoral . 

Dairying, Poultry and Bee 
farming . 

Forestry and Fisheries . 
Mining 

Manufacturing 

Thous. £ 
81,166 
102,843 

42,112 
11,866 
22,232 : 

132,732 

Thous. £ 

107,096 

121,891 

45,190 

12,357 

24,646 

137,977 

Thous. £ 
89,267 
113,327 

47,161 
12,784 
24,592 = 

143,256 

Tlions. £ 
98,295 
111,168 

12’, 790 
24,007 
153,634 

Total . 

392,951 

449,157 

430,387 

446,874 


Commerce. 

Throughout Australia there are uniform customs duties, and trade 
between the States is free. For 1927-28, the net revenue collected from 
customs duties amounted to 29,847,8087 

The following table shows for 5 years the value of the imports and exports 
merchandise, bullion, and specie). 




Exports ^ 

ended June SO 

Imports 

Australian 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 2 

£ 

140,618,293 
157,143,296 
151,638,178 
164,716, .594 
148,116,549 

£ 

116,162,645 

158,942,417 

145,495,074 

141,905,874 

138,555,666 

£ 

8,324,619 

3,087,742 

8,067,135 

2,989,309 

8,089,498 

119,487,164 

162,030,169 

148,562,209 

144,895,183 

141,595,159 


1 Excluding ships’ stores. 2 Preliminary figures. 


The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods 
exported is the value in the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the 
usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1 921-28 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia, and for reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other countries. A reciprocal customs tariff which had 
been in operation between Australia and the Union of South Africa since 1906, 
was repealed by Customs Tariff 1926. The repeal came into force on 1st July, 
1926. On September 1, 1922, a reciprocal tariff agreement came into operation 
between Australia and New Zealand, and in 1924 an agreement was made 
with Canada, and is now in operation. 

The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1926 came into 
force on April 1st, 19.26, and provides that imports of certain goods specified 
in the schedule to the Act, and being the produce of the Territory from which 
they -were imported j shall be free of duty. 

Principal commodities imported and exported — Australia 1927-28 
(preliminary figures) : — 


Butter . 

Cheese 

Meats 

Milk and Cream 
fruits, dried 
Fruits, fresh 
Fruits, preserved in 
Wheat 
Flour , 

Jams and jellies 
Hides and Skins 
Wool 

Tallow , 

Coal 

Concentrates . 
Copper 
Ijead . 

Tin . 

Leather 

Timber, undressed 
Gold . , . 

Silver . 

Soap . . 

Zinc . 

Sugar . 

Sandalwood 
Tobacco . 
Pearlshell . 


Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes 
Whisky , . 

Socks and Stockings . 
Gloves . . . . 

Trimmings & Ornaments , 
Piece Goods— 

Canvas and duck . 
Cotton and linen . 

Silk or containing silk . 
Woollen or containing 
wool .... 
Sewing silks, cottons, *c, . 
Carpets and carpeting 
Floorcloths & linoieums . 
Bags and sacks . 
Yarns-Wool, hosiery yarns. 
Petroleum spirit. 

Kerosene .... 
Electrical machinery, cable 
and wire, covered, <ilse. . 
Tools of Trade . 

Chassis and Bodie.s for 
Motor Cars, &c , and parts 
Iron and Steel- 
Plate and sheet 
Pipes and tubes 
Rubber and manufactures . 
Xiiiiher, undressed 
Glass and glassware . 
Paper, printing . 
(Stationery, books, &e. 
Drugs, chemicals, tic. 
Musical instruments. 


The trade in bullion and specie in three years was : 1925-26, imports, 
420,753Z. ; exports, 5,489,419^. ; 1926-27, imports, 688,868Z. ; exports, 
12,30S,806L ; 1927-28, imports, 1,040, 696^. ; exports, 8,744,555?. 

Trade with the more important countries, 1925-26 and 1926-27. Imports 
are shown according to country of origin 


United Kingdom , 
Canada . . . 

New Zealand . 

India 

Ceylon . . . 

Union of South Aft ica 
Netherlands East Indies 
Belgium . . , 

France . . 

Germany . . . 

U.8. America . . 

Japan . 

Bussia . . . 

Italy 
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Share of the States in Foreign Coinineree, 1927-28 (preliminary figures) 


States, &e. 

Imports 

Exports 1 


£ 

& 

N.3. Wales .... 

00,113,182 

61,869,267 

Victoria 

47,914,659 

31,049,570 

Queen.sland .... 

11,759,111 

21,555,187 

S. Australia .... 

12,.'j77,79r 

17,7:-2,462 

W. Australia .... 

9,080,133 

15,924,924 

Tasmania . . . . . 

1,641.271 

3,434,484 

Northern Territory . 

30,396 

29,265 

Total .... 

148,116,549 

141,695,169 


The following table shows the total and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United Kingdom from, and total and principal exports from the 
United Kingdom to, Australia (including Tasmania) in recent years, 
according to the British Board of Trade Returns : — 



Wheatmeal and Plom 
Beef, frozen . 
Mutton, frozen 
Rabbits, frozen 
Meat Extracts, etc. 
Slieep skins . 
Tallow . 

Wool 
Leather . 

Copper . . 

Lead 


Total of all imports . 

Ewports (British produce) to 

Australia, — 

Spirits . , . . 

Apparel .... 

Chemical manufactures . . 

Cotton manufactures 
Machinery . . . . . 

Iron and steel manufactures . 
Paper . . . . 

Linen manufactures 

Motor cars and cycles ’. . . 

Woollen yams , 

Woollen goods . . . . 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 

Books . . . . . . 

Total, all British exports . . . 

Total, foreign and colonial produce . 


Total of imports from United Kingdom (U.K. manufactures), 1928, 
55, 698, 562^. ; exports to United Kingdom, 64, 409, 264Z. 

The <iuantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five years were : — 
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1923 

1924 ! 

1925 

j 1926 1 1027 

Wheat . . . cwt. 

Wool (sheep’s or lamb’s) 
lbs. 

Beef, frozen . . cwt. 

Mutton, frozen . cwt. 

4,654,000 

276.301,100 j 
849,989 
: 1,271,856 1 

10,871,056 j 

228,834,000 1 
753,787 * 
452,476 1 

16,305,957 

225.143,000 

1,369,950 

526.851 

9,186,417 

I 304.414,500 

I 1,148,978 
750,874 

14,837,906 

237,629,100 

642,743 

624,817 


Shipping and BTavigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels 


Years 

Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1,183 

1,181 

1,260 

1,261 

1,255 

38,023 

37,427 

34,141 

84,593 

34,680 

1,086 

1,078 

974 

971 

965 

389,523 

401,887 

372,222 

355,206 

857,395 

2,269 

2,259 

2,234 

2,232 

2,220 

427,646 

439,314 

406,368 

889,799 

391,975 


Of barges, hulks, dredges, etc., not self-propelled, there were In 19i!7, 224 with a 
tonnage of CO, 095. 


Vessels engaged in oversea trade, entered and cleared, with cargo and in 
ballast : — 


Years 

1 Entered | 

Cleared j 

Total 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Toes | 

1 Number 

Tons 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1,489 

1,646 

1,726 

1,683 

1,624 

4,787,864 

4,911,186 

5,596,400 

5,303,805 

5,558,870 

1,446 
1,676 
1,723 
1,673 
1,637 1 

4,502,925 

6,011,678 

5,604,119 

5,364,884 

6,606,100 

3,122 

3,449 

3,156 

3,156 

3,261 

9.240.779 

9,922,814 

11,200,619 

10,668,689 

11,163,970 


Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1926-27 


- 

Entered 

j Cleared 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Great Britain 




700 

8,097,888 

703 

8,123,669 

Australian 




183 

405,968 

184 

391,145 

New Zealand 




201 

458,716 

192 

451,642 

Other British 




68 

188,002 

i 65 

176,589 

French . 




55 

89,832 

58 

109,803 

United States 




64 

281,408 

1 68 

260.043 

Norwegian 




112.-.. 

302,958 

104 

281,079 

Dutch 




38 

115,368 

37 

129,286 

Japanese . 




62 

! 210,480 

1 61 

206,739 

German , 




42 

140,810 

! 40 

186,899 

Other Foreign , 




100 

306,479 

' 125 

849,276 


During the year 1926-27, 5,956,212 tons of oversea cargo were discharged 
at Australian ports and 5,246,141 tons were shipped for overseas countries. 

The number and net tonnage of all vessels, inclusive of coastwise, entering 
the principal ports during 1926-27 were as follows J Sydney (8,366), 9,646,973 
tons; Melbourne (4,001), 7,824,630 tons ; Newcastle (4,911), 4, 815, 626 tons; 
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Adelaide (8,784), 4,877,664 tons ; Brisbane (1,175), 3,315,180 tons ; Fre- 
mantle (726), 3,283,438 tons; Townsville (505), 1,028,106 tons; and Hobart 
(590), 808,534 tons. 

Commimications. 


Government Railways for the year ending June 30, 1927 


State or Federal 

Miles 

Open 

Cost of Con- 
struction & 
Equipment 

Passengers 

carried 

Goods and 
Live 
Stock 
carried 

Gross 

Receipts 

Working 

Expenses 

N.S. Wales . 

5,750 

4,634 

6,s02 

£ 

111,226,149 

Number 

141,615,606 

Tons 

17,224,894 

£ 

18,906,543 

£ 

13,795,853 

Victoria . 

70,298,673 

169,237,648 

9,234,928 

13,652,434 

10,193,581 

Queensland . 

54,496,012 

26,812,993 

4,316.513 

7,325,677 

6,406,322 

S. Axistralia . 

2,528 

28,120,046 

23,360,760 

3,617,6S6 

4,062,133 

5,797,7.511 

Western Australia , 

3,918 

20,855,604 

6,486.109 

15,737,570 

3,438,587 

3,607,989 

2,685,693 

Tasmania 

658 

2,328,970 

730,273 

539,352 

551,192 

Federal-— 




Trans-Australian 

1,061 1 

7,614,277 

34,779 

43,603 

803,212 

271,886 

Central Australia 

478 

2,854,801 

56.284 

81,048 

125,039 

131,618 

Federal Capital 





Territory . 


82,945 

125,606 

84,450 

1 14,789 

10,036 

North Australia . 

199 

1,760,772 

5,716 

15,612 

60,718 

57,960 

Totals 

25,523 

308,785,388 

379,821,131 

38,780,489 

48,592,836 

39,990,8871 


* Includes 1,962,0791. accumulated and deferred charges. 


The staff employed on Government Railways numbered 116,427 persons. 

Private railways in Axtstralia, open for general traffic, 1927, 967 miles; 
not open for general traffic, 2,176 miles. 

A trans-continental railway from north to south, over 1,000 miles in 
length, is under consideration. 

In Victoria a scheme for the electrification of the railways in the Metro- 
politan area has been carried out. Electric railways are also under construc- 
tion in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : In New South Wales, 4ft. 8Jin. (40 mile.s, 
Sft, 6in.) ; in Victoria, 6ft. Sin. (122 miles, 2ft. 6in. ) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6in. 
(30 miles, 2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft. Sin. for 1,244 miles, the rest, 
8ft. 6in. ; in W. Australia, 3ft. 6in. ; and in Tasmania, Sft. 6in. (25 iniles, 
2ft. Oin. ), Of the Federal lines, the gauge of the Trans-Australian and 
Federal Territory Is 4ft. 8pn. ; and that of the Oodnadatta and Northern 
Territory is Sft. 6in. A commi.s8ion has recommended a uniform 4ft. S^in. 
gauge, and this has been accepted in principle. 

The following are the particxrlars of the operations of the electric tramways 
of the several States of the Commonwealth for the year 1926-7 or 1927 ^ : — 


State 

Mileage 

(Route) 

Cost of Con- 
struction and 
Equipment 

Passengers 

carried 

Gross 

Revenue 

Working 

Expenses 

N.S. Wale.s . . ‘ . 

180 

£ 

10,779,096 

Number. 

341,001.000 

£ 

8,733,907 

£ 

3,284,591 

Victoria . . 

139 

6,389,654 

185,153,000 

1,688,838 

1,108,664 

Queensland , . 

58 ■ 1 

2,050,155 

78,058,000 

814,312 ’ 

618,285 

8. Australia , 

7? , 

8,073,859 

67,670,000 

074, e84 

483,939 

Western Amstralia . 

60 

1,609,106 

88,924,000 

876,678 

310,967 

Tasmania 

27 

"661,857 

17,009,000 

181,445 

140,386 

All States . 

688 

723^,826“ 

677,717,000 i 7,364,964 

5,041,835' 


1 In most cases for year ended June 30. 
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There are also 71 miles of steam, and 86 miles of cable and liorse traction, 
making a total of 645 miles. 

Of the total length the several Governments control 431 miles, municipal 
authorities 169, and private enterprise 45 miles. 

Postal and telegraph business, year ended June 80, 1927 : number of 
Post and Receiving Offices, 8,739 ; letters and cards received and dispatched, 
796,145,400 ; newspapers, books, and circulars, 188,715,200; paroeLs, 
12,902,900 ; packets, 132,729,500 ; registered articles, 8,346,556 ; telegrams 
dispatched, 17,274,199, and cablegrams received and dispatched, 1,411,121. 
Receipts, 1926-27 ; Post Office, 5,505,985i. ; telegraphs and. radio, l,523,971f, ; 
telephones, 4,576,863f. ; total revenue, 11,606,8197. Expenses : Post Office, 
4,868,9297. ; telegraphs and radio, 1,678,3727. ; telephones, 3,864,2077. ; 
total, 10,411,5087. 

At June 30, 1927, 5,482 telephone exchanges with 338,001 lines and 
442,362 instruments connected were in operation. 

During the year 1926-27 17,284 flights, of a total duration of 10,447 
hours, wei'e carried out by civil aircraft, 772,643 miles were covered and 
17,206 passengers were carried. 

Aerial mail services are in operation in Queensland; "Western Australia ; 
between Adelaide (South Australia) and Cootamundra (N.S. Wales) 
connecting with Sydney by rail, via Hay in New South Wales ; between 
Melbourne (Vic.) and Hay (N.S.W.) ; and between Mildura (Vic.) and 
Broken Hill (N.S.W.). The contractors are being .subsidised by the 
Commonwealth Government. 26,765 letters w'ore earned by the Queensland, 
262,526 by the Western Australian and 11,455 by the other services during 
the year. 

At Jiuie 30, 1927, 495,540 motor vehicles, 80,242 of which w^ere motor- 
cycles, wore registered in Australia. The Revenue derived from Registration 
fees and Motor Tax -was 2,845,3637. for the year. At June 30, 1928, 670,000 
(.-ipprox.) motor vehicles were registered. This figure represents 90 vehicles 
to each 1,000 of population. 

Wireles.s telegraphy stations are in operation in all the State Capitals, and 
in certain other places. 214,136 wireless Broadcast Listeners' licences had 
been issued at June 80, 1927, and 269,721 at Jiuie 30, 1928. At this latter 
date 20 broadcasting stations were licensed. Two beam stations have been 
erected, one for direct communication with London, and the other for direct 
communication with Montreal ; direct beam wireless service Avith London 
was established on April 8, 1927. 

Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney. 
Deposits and interest (general and savings bank) at March 31, 1926, were 
74, 138,4697. The bank started without capital, and began to make profits in 
1913-14. At June, 1927, the capital was 4,000,0007., which was trans- 
ferred from the reserve and redemption funds. The reserve fund amounted 
to 1,217,7607. 

There are, besides, 17 private banks trading in Aitstralia. Their paid-up 
capital on June 30, 1927, was 66,965,2467., and the amount of reserved 
profits, 43,170,2577. 

The total liabilities of cheque-paying Banks trading in the Common- 
wealth, in the quarter ended March 81,1928, Avere 383,441,4617., and the 
deposits, including Savings Bank deposits in, the Commonwealth Bank 
amounting to 46,323,8167., were 424,682,6227. 
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The total number of accounts open in the Savings Banks in the Common- 
wealth on March 31, 1928. was 4,625,912, and the amount on deposit, 
202,264,47U 

There are 2 mints in the Commonwealth, at Melbourne (opened 
1872), and Perth (1899). Besides issuing gold coin (sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns) they also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export. Since 1916 
silver and bronze coins have been minted at the Sydney and Melbourne 
Mints on behalf of the Commonwealth Treasury. The Sydney Mint was 
closed at the end of 1926. 

The gold issues during 1927 are shown in the following table : — 



Coin 

Bullion 

Total 

Mint 

Sovereigns 

Half- 

Sovereigns 

Total 




£ 

£ 

£ 

& 


Sydney 

Melbourne . 

310,156 


310,156 

1,014,137 

1,324,293 

Perth. . . . 

l,38i,544 

— ^ 

1,883,544 

853,252 

1,736,796 

Total . . . 

1,698,700 

- 

1,698,^ 

1,867,889 

8,061,089 


Silver coinage to the value of 640,600L, and bronze to the value of 
11,900?., were issued during the year ended June 80, 1927. 

On July 30, 1928, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed 
amounted to 44,103,2267. The amount of gold held in reserve on that date 
was 22,666,503?., representing 61 ‘39 per cent, of the liability. Bank notes 
ceased to circulate after 1911. 


Norfolk Island. 29* S. latitude, 168° B. longitude, area 18 square miles, population 
(Deo, SI, 1926) 853 (486 males and 417 females). The island was formerly part of the Colony 
of New South Wales and then of Van Diemen's Land. It has been a distinct settlement 
since 1856, and under an Order-in-Council of 1900 was governed by the Goveriior of New 
South Wales ; but from July 1, 1914, the affairs of the island have been administered by 
the Commonwealth Government. In 1926-27 the imports (mostly from the Commonwealth) 
were valued at 27,8691., and the exports, 13,5781. 


Books of Eeference concerning the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. Ofpiciai. Publioations. 

Bach of the States publishes an Annual Year-Book or Statistical Eegister, as well as 
Annual Reports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, and other 
departments, an6 Official Publications dealing with Australia are issued by the Common, 
wealth Statistician. 

The Australian Commonwealth: its Resources and Production. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Published annually. London. 

Reports on Bconomic and financial Situation. London (Department of Overseas 
Trade). Annual. 

Statistical Abstract for the British Self-governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Ac, 
Annual. (Board of Trade.) London. 

Historical Records of Australia. Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Wat-on, Dr. P. (ed.). Sydney. 1914-1920 

Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18, Bean, 0. E. W. (ed.), Sydney, 
1921-1927. 
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2. , Non-Offioiai. Pitbmoations. 

Atkinson, Meredith (Ed. ), Australia : Economic and Political Studies, lay various writers. 
Melbourne, 1920. 

Seek (Walter), Das Individuum bei den Australiern. Leipzig, 1924. 

Benhani (P 0. ), The Prosperity of Australia : An Economic Analysis. London, 1928. 
Brady (B. J.), Australia Unlimited. Melbourne, 1918.— The Land of tliof'Uii. liU-l- 
bourne, 1927, 

(P.), Australia White or Yellow? London, 1926. 

CoffWaji (S r T. A.), Labour and Industry in Australia. London, 1918. 

Collingridge (George), First Dtsoovery of Australia and New Guinea. Sydney, 1906, 
GooJrclB. H.) and Dawnpori (E. H.), Australian Finance. Lon> ion, 1926 
Copland (D. B.), Monetary Policy and its Application to Australia. Melbourne, 1920. 
Crioelli (G. M.) and iotu'ei (Pierfe). L’Australie et la Pacifltjue. Paris, 1923. 

Croiother (G. R ), Famous Australians. Melbourne, 1926. 

DaAl (Knut), in Savage Australia. London, 1926. 

Bunbahin (T.), The Making of Australia, London, 1922. 

Mvatt (B.. R.), Federalism in Australia. Sydney and London, 1918, 

Fullerton (bl. B,), The Australian Bush. London, 1928. 

QeisUr (W,), Die Wirthschafts-und Lebenbraume des Festlandes Australien. Berlin 


Massert (Knrt), Australien und Neuseeland: geographi-sch und economiseb. G()tha< — 
Stuttgart, 1924. 

Heaton (H.), Modern Economic History (with special reference to Australia). 
Melbourne, 1921. 

JackiU L.), Northmo.st Australia. Melbourne and London. 1922. 

JbAws (P.), Who’s Who in Australia, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1927 
Johnston (Sir H.), Pioneers in Australasia. Now Edition. London. 198S 
Joss (A. W.), History of Australasia. 13th Edition. Sydney, 1927. — Builders and 
Pioneers of Australia. London, 1928. 

Jose (A. W.) and Carter (E. J.), The Illustrated Australian Encyclopedia. Sydney, 
1927. 

Eerr (Ronald), The Law of the Australian Constitniion. Sydney, 1925. 

Lyny (Jens), Non-Uritishers in Australia. Melbourne, 1927. 

Marriott (J.). Eariy Explorers in Australia, London, 1925. 

Masson (E. R.), An Untamed Territory, the Northern 'ferritoiy of Australia. London, 
1915. 

Mills (Stejihen), Taxation in Australia. London, 1925. 

Moore (W. H.), The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. 2nd Edition. 
Melbourne, 1910. 

Oxford Survey of Empire. (6 Vols.) Vol. V, Australasia. New Edition. London, 1926. 
Price (A. Q.), The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia, 1829-1845. Adelaide, 
1924. 

Quiek (Hon. Sir J.) and Oarran (E. R.), The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sidney, 1901. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.), and Ch'ooin (Hon. L.B.), The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne 1904, 

Roberts (8. H.), History of Australian Land Settlement (1788-1020). Melbourne, 1924. 
Eogfirs (J. D.), Aubtralasia. 2nd6d. Oxford and London, 1025. 

Scott ( Ernest). A Short History of Australia. Oxford, 1928, 

Spencer (Sir W. B.), Wanderings in Wild Australia. London, 1928. 

Spencer (Sir W. B.), and Gillen (F. J.), The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 
London, 1904.— Across Australia. London, 1912. — The Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory of Australia. London, 1914. 

SutcUfe lJ T.), The History of Trade Dnionlsm in Australia. Melbourne, 1921.— The 
National Dividend. Mtlbourne, 1926. 

Sueeiriian (E.), Australian Constitutional Development. Melbourne, 1925. 

Taylor (Ur. T. G,), Australia : Physiographic and Economic. Oxford, 1911,— A 
Geoaraphy of Australia. Oxford, 1020. 

Thomas (W. E.), Some Myths and Legends of the Australian Aborigines. Melbourne, 1928. 
Thomson (R. P.), A National History of Australia, New Zealand, and the Adjacent 
Islands. London, 1917, 

riiwiMp (C. F.), Human Australasia. New York, 1923. 

Tregarthenld.) and Bayley (P, B. G.), Australian Commonwealth. London, 1924. 
rMriier(H. G.), T .e First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. Melbourne, 1911. 
Waltdane (Karl F.), In Busch und Savannen Australiens. Berlin, 1924. 

Willard ( Myra), History of the White Australia Policy, Melbourne, 1928. 

IToofl (Q. A.), Discovery of Australia, London, 1922. , 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitution and G-overnment. 

New South Wales became a British Possession in 1788 ; a partially 
elective Legislative Council was established in 1843, and responsible govern* 
ment in 1856. New South Wales federated with the other Australian States 
to form the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901. The legislative power of 
the State is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly, The Legislative Council consists of not 
less than twenty-one members (97 in September, 1928), appointed by the 
Crown for life. Members travel free on the State railways and tramways. 
The President receives an annual salary of l,200Z.,, and the Chairman of 
Committees, 7007. The Legislative Assembly has 90 members, each elected 
to represent one electoral district. Postal voting is permissible. Everyman 
or woman, being a natural born or naturalised British subject above 21 years 
of age, having resided six months in the Commonwealth, three months in 
the State, and one month in the electorate, is qualified to be enrolled as an 
elector, and enrolment is compulsory. Members of the Legislative Assembly 
are paid an annual salary at the rate (since 1926) of 8757. per annum, and 
they are allowed to travel free on Government railways and tramways in 
the State. The leader of the Opposition receives an additional allowance of 
2507. per annum. The duration of a Parliament is not more than three 
years. The Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918, gives women the siame political 
rights as men. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected in October, 1927, consists of the 
following Parties : Labour, 42 ; Nationalists, 35 ; Country Party, 18. 

The executive is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by the Imperial 
Government, 

Governor. — His Excellency Admiral Sir Dudley Rawson Stratford De 
Chair, K.C.B., M.Y.O. (from Eebruary 28, 1924). 

Lieut.-Governor.^-llcLQ Honourable Sir William Portus Cullen, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (Eobruary, 1929) 

Premier, Colonial Treasurer, and Colonial Secretary. — Hon. T. R. 
RauMi, K.C., M.L.A. 

Minister for Miries and Minister for Forests. — The Hon. F. A. Chaffey, 

M.L.A. 

Attorney-General atid Vice-President of the Executive Council. — The Hon. 
F, S. Boyce, K.O., M.L.C. 

Minister for EduMtion. — The Hon. D. H, Drummond, M.L.A. 

Minister for Public Works and Minister for Railways. — The Hon. 
E. A. Buttenshaw, M,L.A. 

Secretary for Lands. — The Hon. R. T. Ball, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agrimlture. — The Hon. H. V, 0. Thorby, M.L.A. 

Minister for Local Government and Assistant Colonial Secretary.— -lAmt.- 
Oolonel The Hon. M. F. Bruocner, D.S.O., M.L.A. 

Minister for PvdiliG EeaUk. — The Hon. B,. Arthur, M.D., M.L.A. 

Minister for Justice. — The Hon. J. R. Lee, M.L.A. 
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Minister for Labour and Industry.-— 'The'BoTa. E. H. Farrar, M.L, 0. 
Assistant TTeasurer.~T!h.e, Hon. B. S. Stevens, M.L. A. 

Honorary Minister. ~T\ai'R(m. Z. Myan, M.'L.C, 


Agent-General in London . — The Hon. Sir George 'Warbnrton Fuller, 
K.C.M.G. (appointed 1928) ; Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2 

Locai, Goveknment. 

A system of Local Government extends over the whole of the State, 
except the Western Land Division, where, however, seven mnnicipalities 
are incorporated. There are 181 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition 136 corporate bodies called shires. 
The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
municipalities and shires in the form of endowment or of giants for special 
purposes, e.g. road-making. The total Government Assistance in 1926 was 
for Municipalities 247,492^., and for Shires 1,113,0957, 

Area and Population, 

The area of New South Wales, inclusive of Lord Howe Island, but exclusive 
of the Federal Capital Territory (912 sq. miles at Canberra and 28 at Jervis 
Bay), is 309,482 square miles. 

The population (including aboriginals) at six consecutive censuses was •. — 

j Average in- 

Year Hales Females Total ] rop- I'or crease percent. 

I I square mile pgj, annum. 


1871 

275,551 

228,430 

- 

603,981 1 

1 

61 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

751,468 i 

2 

41 

1891 

612,562 

519,672 

1,132,234 1 

3 

64 

1901 

712,456 

646,677 

1,359,133 1 

4 

38 

19111 

858,850 

1 789,896 

1,648,746 i 

6' 

32 

19211 

1,072,424 

! 1,029,544 

2,101,968 i 

6' 

79 


‘ Excluding Federal Capital 

erritory (1,721 in 1911, 2 

.572 


The population at March 31, 1928, was: males, 1,282,185 ; females, 
1,183,376 ; total, 2,415,511. 

For population according to race and also for foreigners (both as in the 
1921 census), see The Statesman’s Yeak Book for 1928, p. 367. 

For occupational census returns in 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeah 
Book, 1926, p, 359. 

At the end of 1927 the population of Sydney, including suburbs and 
shipi)ing, was 1,101,190. The chief country municipalities, with their 
populations, were as follow: — Newcastle and suburbs, 102,560 ; Broken 
Hill, 23,430; Auburn, 18,530; Bankstown, 18,850; Granville, 1 7,630 ; 
Parramatta, 16,760 ; Lithgow, 16,480 ; Cessnock, 14,340 ; Lidcombe, 14,310 ; 
Maitland, E. & W., 13,080; Holroyd, 13,040 ; Goulburn, 12,140; 
Katoomba, 10,120 ; Bathurst, 9,060 ; Lismore, 9,380 ; Wagga Wagga, 
8,790; Albiu 7 , 8,750 ; Orange, 8,160; Wollongong, 8,000; Kum Kurii, 
'7,205; Fairfield, 7,220; Taraworth, 7,260; Grafton and South Grafton, 
6,410 ; Liverpool, 5,980 ; Armidale, 6,850 ; Dubbo, 6,560 ; Dnndas, 5,100 ; 
Forbes, 4,720; Glen lanes, 4,680 ; Inverell, 4,660; Cowra, 4,390 ; Park es, 
6,400 ; Windsor, 4,200 ; Queanbe 3 ’an, 4.340. 

N 2 
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The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : 


Year 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Marriages 


17,507 

18,077 

18,522 

19,219 

20,052 


54,112 

53,670 

54,615 

53,126 

53,858 


Bx-Muptial 

Births 

Total 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

2,698 

21,051 

33,061 

2,580 

20,821 

32,849 

2,756 

20,823 i 

33,792 

2,743 

, 22,188 

30,938 

2,693 

22,770 1 

31,088 


The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1927 were : Births, 22- 68 j 
Deaths, 9 '59 ; Marriages, 8 AS. 

The following table shows the movement of population during the last 
five years : — 


Year 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Inter-state 

Oversea 

Total 

Interstate 

Oversea 

Total 

1923 

283,014 

48,084 

381,098 

290 

691 

36,915 

327,606 

1924 

300,816 

66,066 

355,882 

304 

095 

89,6.52 

343,747 

1925 

308,241 

55,201 

363,442 

311 

035 

42,208 

863,248 

1926 

288,854 

62,395 

350,749 

288 

792 

4 3, .575 

832,867 

1927 

244,466 

65,486 

309,941 

242 

541 

46,006 

288,546 


Eeligion. 

There is no established church in New South Wales, and freedom, of 
worshij) is accorded to all. An Act abolishing State aid to religion was 
passed in 1862. 

The following table shows the statistics of the religious denominations 
in New South Wales at the census of 1921 : — 


Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Religion 1 
1928 

Adherents 

1921 

Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Rebginni 

1928 

Adherents 

1921 

Church of England . 

611 

1,027,410 

Jews . . . 

8 

10,150 

Roman Catholic * ■ 

578 

602.816 

Salvation Army . 

50 

9,490 

Presbyterian . 

300 

219,932 

Church of Christ . 

34 , 

7,941: 

Methodists 

Congregational 

811 

79 

181,977 

22,235 

24,722 

Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist 

33 

t 4,837 

Baptist . . . ! 

78 ^ 

Others . 

86 

84.331 

Lutheran . 

13 

i 

6,031 

Total . . 

2,181 

2,100,371* 


1 Registered for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales for the year 1928. 

2 Includes 20,240 ‘‘OathoHcs nndfrfined." 

!> Exclusive of persons in Federal capital territory and full-hlood aborigines. 

Education. 


The State maintains a system of national education, and instntction is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In all State schools educa- 
tion is free. There is a large number of private schools subject to State 
inspection. 
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There were at the end of 1927, 3,142 Govemment schools, classified as 
follows : — High schools 30 ; public primary schools 1,969 ; provisional schools 
685 ; half-time schools 68 ; travelling schools 1 ; evening continuation 
schools 65 ; correspondence schools 1 ; subsidised schools 445 ; industrial and 
reformatory schools 3 ; total 3,142 schools. During December quarter, 1927, 
there were 352,310 children enrolled, and. an average attendance of 283,615, 
with 11,550 teachers. The pupils receiving Kindergarten instruction at 
Government schools numbered 13,186. In 1927 the expenditure on Public 
Instruction (exclusive of technical education) was 4,470,634^. 

At the end of 1927 there were 7l9 private schools (with 86,084 pupils 
and 4,558 teachers), of which 491 were Roman Catholic Denominational 
Schools, having 2,972 teachers and 69,488 scholars. The Church of England 
Denominational Schools numbered 61 with 588 teachers and 6,094 scholars ; 
other denominational schools 22, teachers 236, pupils 2,673. The unde- 
nominational private schools numbered 139, the teachers 762, and scholars 
7,829. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, has 2,401 individual students 
(including 655 women) with 237 professors, lecttirers and demonstrators. 
There are 4 denominational colleges, Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist, and a college for women (unsectarian), 
affiliated to the University. The Technical College, with branch schools, 
had a total enrolment of 28,764 in 1926. 

Widows’ Pensions and Family Allowances. 

For particulars of old age and invalidity pensions see under Australia, 
The numbers current in New South Wales on June 30, 1928, ware : old age, 
63,276 (Males, 22,899 ; Females, 30,876); invalidity and accident, 22,748 
(Males, 9,980; Females, 12,763). 

The Widows Pensions Act of New South Wales, 1925, provides for 
pensions to widows with dependent children. The maximum pension is 
ll. per week with 10.9. for each child under 14 years. _ The amount of each 
pension is ascertained by deducting from the maximum annual amount 
IZ. for each IZ. by which the widow’s net income exceeds 78Z. Pensions 
became payable on March 10, 1926. On July 1, 1928, pensions were being 
paid to 6,088 widows with 16,095 children, the amount paid during the year 
was 608,809Z. 

The Family Endowment Act, 1927-28, provides for the payment of 
endowment in respect of each dependent child under 14 years of age iu cases 
where the ‘family income’ for the twelve months preceding the date of claim 
is less than the appropriate living wage (fixed by the Industrial Commission 
to cover the maintenance of a man and his wife) plus 13Z. for each child in 
the family. The Endowment, at the rate of 6s. per week, is payable to the 
mothers. A residence qualification of two years in New South Wales is 
prescribeid in respect of the mothers and of the children except when a child 
is under 2 years and was horn in the State. Iu the first endowment year 
ended July 22, 1928, claims were lodged in respect of 60,000 families, Jt is 
estimated that 88,000 of these claims will be successful, the average rata of 
endowment per claim being SSZ; per annum, equivalent to the endowment of 
27 children per family. State relief is also given to neglected and destitute 
children. 

Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the Lower or 
Magistrates Courts, or the Higher Courts presided over by Judges, There 
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is also an appellate jurisdiction. Prisoners charged with capital crimes must 
be tried before the Supreme Court, 

Children's Courts have been established with the object of removing 
children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public court. Fair Rents 
Courts were established in 1916, their function being the determination of the 
fair rental of small dwellings and retail shops. There are also a nirmber of 
tribunals exercising special jurisdiction, e.g. the Industrial Commission, the 
Workers' Compensation Commission. 

In 1927 there were 107,657 convictions before magistrate.s at Courts of 
Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, and 744 distinct persons were convi( ted 
at the Higher Courts. On June 30, 1927, there were 1,431 convicted 
prisoners in gaol. 

Finance 

The following are statistics of net revenue ^ for years ended June 30. 


Year 
ended 
June 80 

From 

Taxation 

Land Revenue 

From 

Business 

Undertakings 

From Mis- 
cellaneous 
Sources » 

Total 

Net Revenue 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

£ 

7,088,131 

8,731,603 

9,.S48,072 

12,698,642 

1 12,204,243 

£> 

1,929,703 

2,046,168 

2,126,419 

2,210,277 

2,270,322 

& 

22,462,911 
, 23,072,263 
24,364,928 
26,577,037 
27,735,540 

£ 

4,971,064 

5,099,024 

6,229,747 

5,574,807 

5,781,267 

£ 

37,351,809 

39, ,549,048 
41,569,166 
47,060,763 
47,997,372 


1 The figures for the last four years, shown in this and in the following table, include 
some items ■which are not now included in the accounts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, viz, portion of the proceeds of motor taxation collected and paid to the Ma in Roads 
Board, and the revenue atid expenditure relating to the metropolitan water, seweragCj 
and drainage works. 

* Preliiiiinar.v figures. 

* Including revenue collected hy the Federal Government and returned to State. 

The total revenue for 1928-29 is estimated at 48,231, OOOZ. 

From 1910 to 1927 the State received from the Commonwealth an ahnual 
payment at the rate of 25s. per head of population. This arrangement has 
been replaced by pur agreement between the States and the Commonwealth 
which provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth of the debts of the 
States, annual contributions by the Commonwealth towards the payment of 
interest on such debts, the establishment of sinking funds in respect of 
these debts and new loans, and joint borrowing and management of loans 
through an Australian Loan Council. The provisions (except in respect of 
the transfer of debts) have been brought into operation temporarily pending 
a referendum for an amendment of the final constitution to give effect to 
the permanent operation of the agreement. 

The following table shows the net expenditure exclusive of expenditure 
from loans (cf. note at the head of the last table) : — 


Year 
ended 
June SO 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Railways 

and 

Tramways 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital) 


19,435,743 

20,447,734 

22,200,838 

23,865,608 

25,038,963 


Water 
Supply and 
Sewerage 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital 


1.841,883 

2,227,606 

2.284.105 
2,349,885 

2.458.105 


Public 

Instruction 

(excluding 

Endow- 

ments) 

Other 
Interest on 
Public Debt, 
and Special 
Deposits 

Other 

Services 

4,000,324 ! 2,239,395 
4;212,168 j 3,338,368 
4,864,481 1 2,977,517 
4,607,671 1 8,100,335 
4,846,451 ; 3,774,872 

£ 

9.784,074 
10,110,917 
10,993,609 
11,568,517 
12,730,372 ! 


Total 
Nef 
Expendi- 
ture from 
Revenue 


37,261,419 

40,336,783 

42,820,400 

45,481,416 

48,857,768; 



PEODUCTION AND INDUSTET 


The total expenditure for 1928-29 is estimated at 48,036,000/. 

The amount of the Funded Debt qn June 30, 1928, was 245,247,907/. 
(exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures, &e., 2,223,050/.), with mean rate 
of interest 4 '9 per cent. Of this amount about 88 per cent, has been spent 
on reproductive works. There is a general sinking fund as well as sinking 
funds in respect of specitio loans. The estimated sinking fund payments 
in respect of New South AVales debt during 1928-29 amount to 
1,831,000/. The moneys have been applied in purchasing or paying off 
stock, debentures, &c., or in temporary investment in approved securities. 
The credit balances amounted to 525,626/. at June 30, 1928. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Land SEn’LEMBNT. 

The total area of land alienated or in process of alienation from the 
Gro'svn on June 30, 1927, was 65,579,262 acres, exclusive of Federal Capital 
Territory. The total area of land neither alienated nor in process of 
alienation was 132,457,238 acres. 

II. AORICUIiTUEE. 

In 1926-27 there were 4,597,296 acres under crops (including 1,585 
acres double cropped). 

The area under cultivation in New South Wales during four years and the 
principal crops produced wore as follows 

1927 


Principal Crops Area Produce Area Produce 


Bush. 

SlSii, 176,0001! 
Tons 
702, 63S 
Bush. 

Maize Grain . ! 166,9741 4,623,0( 

' 71,910 

Tons 
2,196| 
Bush. 


, Bush. , 
59,767,000 
' Tons I 
587,057 
Bush. 
4.208,200 
118,800 
Tons. 

1,429 

Bush. 

2,511.400 

Tons 

400,481 

57,274 

213,8351 

Cwts. 

4,507 


Area Produce 


210,271 

22,731 

89,407 


Bush, 
i3, 805,500) 
Tons 
444,216) 
Bush. 
8,278 860 
105,150) 
Tons 
878) 
Bush. 
1,615,650] 
Tons 
244,5201 
43,137 
176,336 
Cwts. 


218,851 

21,941 

95,108 


Bush. 

47,641,000 

Tons 

393,916 

Bush. 

3,598,630 

100.260 

Tons 

7.53 

Bush. 


The area sown for wheat 
of which 2,438,170 acres 
tons of_ hay, while 604, 40( 
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The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in June, 1927, 81,707 acres under citrus fruit, with a production of 
2,273,529 bushels; the area under other fruit exclusive of bananas was 
38,758 acres. During 1926-27 the production of bananas was 64,643 eases 
from an area of 1,846 acres. 

At June 30, 1927, the State had 55,930,000 sheep, i 2,818,653 cattle, 
623, 392 horses, and 332,921 swine. The production of wool as in the grease 
was in the year ended June 30, 1927, 499,320,000 lbs. In the same year the 
production of butter was 96,551,738 lbs,; cheese, 6,735,960 lbs.; bacon and 
ham, 24,603,065 iW Preliminary figures for the year ended June 30, 1928, 
are wool, 448,800,000 lbs ; butter, 101,500,000 lbs. 

There were 134,200 persons engaged permanently in rural holdings 
during the year ended June 30, 1927. 

The estimated forest area is 11,000,000 acres. The total area of State 
forests amounts to 5,277,739 acres, and 1,595,726 acres have been set apart 
tentatively as timber reserves. The revenue from royalties, licences, &q., 
amounted in the year ended June 30, 1926 to 224,207^., and in 1927 to 
224,943Z. Thei-e were 601 saw-mills, the employees numbering 5,391, and 
the value of plant and machinery was 1,063,222?., and land and buildings 
853, 2067. The estimated value of production from Forestry in 1926-27 was 
1,862,000?. 

* The nninber of sheep on January 1, 1928, was 48,920,000. 


III. Mines and Minerals. 

The aggregate value of all minerals won in N.S.W. to the end of 1927 
was 417,699,080?. The following table gives details for the year 1927 ; — 


Mineral 

Quantity 

1927 

Value 

1927 

Total value to 
end of 1927 

Gold . . . 

Silver . 

Silver-lead or© 

Copper , 

Tin 

Coal * . . . 

Oil shale . 

Elnc 

Lead 

Iron 

Silica . 

Manganese ore . 
Limestone flux 

Opal (Noble) 

All other minerals 


■1 

18,032 oz. 

6,841 oz, 
290,259 tons 

876 „ 

1,030 „ 
11,126,114 „ 

277,426 „ 

118,951 „ 

12,703 

1,202 „ 
119,094 „ 

& 

76,695 

684 

3,487,446 

12,656 

287,689 

9,762,002 

996,877 

664,230 

8,987 

4,285 

44,660 

18,858 

1,679,207 

& 

63,581,454 
6,102,888 
99,866,692 
15,552,954 
13,966,677 
170,172,481 
2,690,710 
20,043,396 
6,442,397 
8,579,607 
j 213,22.3 

78,728 

I 1,146,442 

1 1,574,762 

6,688,279 


1 There were 163 coal and, shale mines and 24,494 employees in 1927. 


This table does not include iron, made from scrap, the total value to the end of 1927 
being 1,410,030?., lime, value 1,860,096?., Portland cement, 18,848,940?., and coke, 
12,145,814?. ■ 

There were 19 metal extraction and ore reduction works in New South 
Wales in 1927, giving employment to 3,246 persons, for the smelting o.f 
silver, copper, tin, and pig iron, the value of the' output being 11,379,429?. 
In 1927, 709,342 tons of coke ware manufactured at gas and coke works, 
valued at 1,131,336?. 
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IV. Paotosieb. 

The following table is compiled from the returns of 1926-27 


Treating raw pastoral products . 

Oils and fats, animal, vegetable, &c. 
Processes in stone, clay, glass, iic. . 
Working in wood . . . . 

Metal works, maohinery, &c. . , 

Connected with food, drink, and narcotics 
Clothing and textile fabrics and materials. 
Books, paper, printing and engraving 
Musical instruments, etc. 

Anns and Explosives .... 
Vehicles & fittings, saddlery, harness, &C. 
Ship and boat building 
Furniture, bedding and upliolstery . 
Drugs, chemicals and by-products . 
Surgical and other scientific Instruments 
Jewellery, timepieces, plated ware . 
Heat, light and power 
Leatherware, not elsewhere included 
Minor Wares, not elsewhere included 


Total 


, 8,222 188,193 


III 


1,495 

10,493 

10,826 

47,938 

20,904 

88,076 

13,713 

1,284 

396 

9,640 

5,457 

6,551 


4,661 

1,280 

2,777 




2,419 

2,094 

11,480 

4,190 

6,102 

2,«i)0 

290 

106 

1,720 

1,416 

1,242 


2,067 

7,402 

8,395 

47,039 

49,456 

17,850 

8,701 

1,113 


2,2.‘>7 

4,808 

5,803 


87,092 179,302 109,488 


1 , 0001 . 

6,718 

1,745 

2,966 

2,095 

13,947 


The estimated value of production from the primary and manufacturing 
industries in 1926-27 was as follows : Pastoral, 47,822,0007. ; agriculture, 

22.098.0007. ; dairying and farmyard, 14,691,0007. ; forests, fisheries, and 
trapping. 6,147,0007.; mining excluding the output of quarries (1,521,5007.), 

12.352.0007. ; total primary, 103,010,0007.; manufacturing, 69,849,0007. ; 
total, 172,859,0007. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of New South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State 
trade, is included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The external commerce of the State is given in the following table 



1 


Exports Oversea 


Year ended June SO 

Imports Oversea 

Australian ] 
Produce | 

Other Produce 

Total . 

1924 1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 ' £ 

58,225,040 ■ 
66,321,747 
64,009,919 
68,h4(),777 
05.072,266 1 

£, 

40,506,405 

58.212,750 

51,565,742 

60,407,279 

49.498,820 

& ■ 

2,640,681 1 

2.364.455 

2,436,072 

2,467.797 

2,389,109 

A ■ 

43,147,146 

60.677,205 

64,001,814 

62,815,076 

61.882,920 


The chief exports are wool, wool tops, butter, wheat, flour, fruits, sugar, 
tobaoco, timber, meats (frozen and preserved), hides and skins, tallow, 
leather, pig-lead, tin, copper, coal, and gold. 

Of the total value of trade of New South Wales in 1928, an amount of 
26,320,8567. was imported from the United Kingdom and 13,672,4447. 
exported thereto. 


I| 

li 
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The vessels engaged in the interstate and oversea trade which entered 
the ports of New South Wales in 1926-27 numbered 3,229, net tonnage 
9,084,500 tons ; the clearances were 3,267 vessels, 9,213,300 tons. Of the 
total net tonnage 35 per cent, was owned in Australia, 40 '5 in Great Britain, 
7 '5 per cent, elsewhere in the Empire, and the balance (about 17 per cent.) 
was foreign. Sydney Harbour is the principal port of Australia. The 
number of vessels, coastal, interstate, and oversea, which entered in 1926-27 
was 8,366, and the net tonnage 9,647,000. 

On March 31, 1928, 5,868 miles of Government railway were open ; the 
capital expended onlines open was 112,789,149Z. ; the revenue for 1926-27 
was 18,906,543L ; the expenditure, 13,795,853^.; the number of passengers 
carried, 141,615,806. There are 7 private railways having a total mileage 
of 112 miles (mainly colliery lines). All tramways are the property of the 
Government. There were, on March 31, 1928, 210 miles of tramways open 
for traffic, the capital cost being 11,586,0507. The gross earnings for 1926- 
27 were 3,806,0987. ; the working expenses, 3,487,8347. 

The number of registered motor vehicles on June 30, 1928, was 207,564, 
including 29,038 motor cycles and 35,561 vans and lorries. 

There are 109,457 miles of roads in New South Wales, including 24,946 
miles metalled. There are 4,972 bridges over 20ft. span with total length 
of 404,281 feet. 

Banking and Credit. 

There were 16 hanks trading in New South Wales in 1928, the assets in 
the June quarter being: coin, 12,126,7237. ; bullion, 5,4257. ; landed and 
house property, 2,987,1977, ; notes and bills of other banks, 1,394,4787. ; 
balances due from other banks, 3.362,4867. ; Government and municipal 
securities, advances and other assets, 140,690,5237, ; total assets, 170,941,7027. 
(including 10,374,8707. Australian notes and cash in Commonwealth Bank), 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
June, 1928 ; Notes in circulation, 64,8987.; bills in circulation, _ 1,598,5807.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 55,357,0047.; deposits bearing interest, 
83,156,8767.; total deposits, 138,612,8807. ; balances due to other banks, 
4,153,8237, ; all other liabilities, 298,0717.; total liabilities, 144,627,7527. 

Statistics of Savings Banks at June 80, 1927 : 1,528,287 accounts, 
78,250,7467. deposits. These figures include the returns of the Savings 
Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 

Permanent Building Societies also receive money on deposit, the amount 
as at June 30, 1927, being 567,2177. 


Loud Howe Islasd, 81° 33' 4" 8., 159° 4' 26" B., a dependency of New South Wales, 
situated about 436 miles north-east of Sydney, area, 8,220 acres, of which only about .300 
acres are arable ; population (1927), 112. 

The Island, which was discovered in 1788, is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest point, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Sydney, under the Government of New South Wales, manages 
the affairs of the island and suipervises the Keniia palm seed industry. 

Books of Reference. 

The Official Year-Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
Statistician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Register. Published annually by Government Statistician. 
Sydney- 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly. Government Btatis- 
tician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statesman’s Year Book (pocket-size). Published annually by Govern, 
ment Statistician. 
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Auafcralian nistorical Society Journal. Quarterly. Sydney, 

Official Reports of Railway Commissioners ; Mines Department ; Department of Lands; 
Department of Agriculture ; Public Works ; Public Instruction ; Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board; Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners ; Water Conserv- 
ation and Irrigation Commissioners ; Forestry Commissioners; Main Bonds Board. 
Published annually. Sydney, 

David (T. W. Edgeworth), New South Wales, Historical, Physiographical and Piconomic, 
Melbourne and London, 1912. 

Poafcr (A. G.), Early Sydney. Sydney, 1920, 

New South Wales, 1920-23. London, 1925. 

Sue also under Australia. 




VICTORIA. 


Constitution and Q^overnment, 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was, in 1851, 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Gouneil, 
and in 1855 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers. The Upper House 
consists of 34 members, elected for six years, and the Lower of 66, elected for 
three years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must be in 
possession of an estate of the net annual value of 501. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the possession oroccupancy of property 
of the rateable value of lOZ, per annum if derived from freehold, or of IBl. if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property qualification is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioners, and officers of the army and navy active and retired. One-h^f of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property ^alification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) female suffrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in the same district. 
Clergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly, 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of 500?. per annum, and members of the Legislative 
Council at the rate of 200?. per annum. Members of both Houses have free 
passes over all the railways. 

Gfovernor. — Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Arthur H. T. Somers, D.S.O., M.C., 
K.C.M.G. 

Lieutenant Governor. — Hon. Sir William H. Irvine, K.C.M.6. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (November, 1928) is as follows 

Premier and, Treasurer. — Hon. Sir W. W. McPherson, K.B.E., M.L.A. 

Minister oj Bailway s, Minister-in-GJuurge of Electrical UndertaMngs, 
and Minister of Labour. F. Groves, M.L.A. A' 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Hon. H. L Cohen, K.O. , M.L.O. — 

Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, and Minister of Water 
Supplg.—Hon, H. Angus, M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Public Health. — ^Hon. S. S. Argyle, 
M.R.C.S., M.L.A. 
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Attorney-Gemral and SoUeitm'-General. — Hon. I, Macfarlan, M.L.A. 

Commissioner of Public Works and Minister of Mines. — Hon. A. E. 
Ghayidler, M.'L.Q. 

Minister of Fore^, Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Markets and 
Jinmigration.— ’Ron. 3. '^.Pennington, Q.'B.'S,.,'K.h. A.. 

Ministers withovA Portfolio. — Hon. R, G. Menzies, M.L.O., Hon. M. 
Saltmm, M.L.O., Hon. E. Morley, M.L.A., and Hon. E. M. Cuthlcrtson, 
M.L.A. 

The number of salaried ministers is limited to eight, and their total salaries 
to lOjOOOZ. At least four of the Ministers must be members of either the 
Legislative Council or the Assembly, but not more than two shall be members 
of the Council, nor more than six be members of the Assembly. 

State of the p.arties in the Legislative Assembly (October, 1928) ; 
Nationalists, 19 ; Liberals, 2 ; Independent Liberals, 2 ; Country Party, 10 ; 
Country Progressive Party, 4 ; Labonr, 28. Total, 65.' 

Agent- General for Victoria in Great Britain. — A, H. Wright (acting). 
Offices ; Melbourne Place, The Strand, W.C. 2. 

Local Govebnment. 

For purposes of local administration the State is divided into urban and 
rural municipalities. The former, called cities, towns, and boroughs, ought 
not to be of a greater area than nine square miles, and in being constituted 
must contain at least 600 householders, and rateable property capable of 
yielding 300Z. upon a rate of one shilling in the &. The latter, called shires, 
are portions of country, of undefined extent, containing rateable property 
capable of yielding a revenue of 1, 600Z. on a rate of one shilling in the £,. 
In 1927 there were 56 urban and 139 rural municipalities, only 660 square 
miles in the State not being included within their limits. 


‘I I \ Area and Population. 

^ J l ’< The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 66,246,760 acres, 

? ,1 1 , about ifV pS'i’t of the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 

ij » T 37 counties, varying in area from 920 to 6,933 square miles. 

■ :} i ; The growth of the population, as shown by census returns, is exhibited 

..'I : '• in the following table z—r 






Annual rate 

Date of Duumeration 

Males 

Females 

. Total 

of Increase 
per cent. 

March 29, 1857 

264,334 

146,432 

410,766 

— ■ 

April 7, 1861 . . 

328,651 

211,671 

640,822 

731,528 

7-88 

April 2, 1871 . . 

401,060 

330,478 

3-07 

April 3, 1881 . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-66 

A-pril 5, 1891 . . . 

698,414 

541,991 

697,468 

1,140,405 

2-83 

March 31, 1901 . ./ 

603,883 

1,201,341 

0-48 

April 2, 1911 . . . , 

656,694 

660,053 

1,315,747 

0*91 

April 4, 1921 , . , 

754,724 

776,666 

1,531,280 

1-54 


The estimated population at December 81, 1927, was 1,741,890 (867,409 
male.?, 873,981 females); and on June 30, 1928, was 1,749,439. 

The average density' of the population is 19 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 33 acres. 
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The population in 1901 included 7,840 Chinese and 652 aborigines; in 
1911, 5,601 Chinese and 643 aborigines; and in 1921, 4,179 Chinese and 
586 aborigines; 

At the date of the census of 1921, the Australian-born numbered 
1,330,136, or 87 percent, of the population ; natives of New Zealand, 11,210 ; 
of British Isles, 161,117 ; of Germany, 3,693; of other countries, 20,171 ; 
1,111 were born at sea and the birthplaces of 3,842 were unspecified. 

For occupational census, 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeak Book for 
1925, p. 369. 

Inclusive of the suburbs the estimated population on December 31, 1927, 
of Melbourne was 975,160, or more than half of that of the State ; Ballarat, 
41,910 ; Geelong, 42,300; Bendigo, 33,910; Warmambool, 8,070 ; Mor- 
dialloc, 9,110; Castlemaine, 7,170; Carrum, 7,000; Wonthaggi, 6,900; 
Mildnra, 6,000; Hamilton, 5,280; and Ararat, 5,100. 

The following are the births, deaths, and marriages in the State for five 
years : — 


Tear 

Total , 
Births j 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages ; 

Surplus of 
Births 

1923 1 

35.876 

1,714 

17,219 

18,126 

1 18,657 

1924 

36,139 

1,660 

16,503 

13,296 j 

19,636 

1926 

36,922 

1,643 

15,836 

13,370 ! 

20,086 

1926 

36,362 

1,595 

16,365 

13,405 I 

19,007 

1927 

35,074 

1 1,556 

16,773 

13,608 

18,301 


The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Yictoria 
by sea were as follow in recent years : — 


Year 

Immigration | 
(by sea) 1 

Emigration 
(by sea) 

1 Tear 

Immigration | 
(by sea) i 

Eznigratioa 
(by sea) 

1033 

81,003 

66.355 

1 1926 

77,487 ! 

64,276 

1023 

87.348 ] 

69,980 

1920 

88,026 1 

78,799 

1024 

88,407 

72,458 

1927 

90,338 1 

77,079 


Of the immigrants in 1927, 40,819 were females, and of the emigrants 
35,643 were females. 

Religion. 

There is no State Church in Yictoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1876. At the date of the census of 1921 
77 per cent, of the population were Protestants, 21 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbers of each ofthe principal religions in 1921:— -Episcopalians 
620,446 (including ‘ Protestant,’ so stated, 18,636) ; Presbyterians, 257,07-2 ; 
Methodists, 183,829 ; other Protestants, 100,097 ; Roman Catholics, 322,665 ; 
Jews, 7,677; Buddhists, Confncians, &c,, 1,367 ; others (including unspe- 
cified), 88,228. 

Education. ,,, 

Educational establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., |the 
University, established under a special Act and opened in 1855, with its 
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four afliliated colleges. State scliools (primary and secondary), technical 
i schools or colleges, and registered schools; 

I Affiliated to the University are four colleges — Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 

I and ISTewman — in connection with the Church of England, Presbyterian, 
‘ Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively ; also the School of 

Mines at Ballarat. In 1927 the students who matriculated numbered 664, 
the direct graduates, numbered 426, and, there were 2,783 students attending 
lectures. 

Public instruction is strictly secular; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and is free.. In 1926 there were 2,629 State 
schools vvith 7,131 teachers, a total enrolment of 255,779 scholars, and an 
average attendance of 174,444, o,r 68 per cent, of the numbers on the roll. 
Amongst persons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1921, 
about 98 per cent, were able to read and write. In 1926-27 the total cost of 
j public in.struction, including grants to the University, was 3,254,5762.— 

, all paid by the State. Secondary education is for the most part under 

i the control either of private persons or proxnietary bodies, usually con- 

• nected with some religious denomination. There were, in 1927, 493 

I registered schools in Victoria, with 2,220 teachers, and a net enrolment of 

' 65,180 scholars. A large proportion of these were in connection with the 

, Roman Catholic denomination, the members of which do not as a rule 

i avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

^ Under the auspices of the Education Department are 29 technical schools, 

i 25 junior technical schools, 34 high schools (including agricultural high 
! schools), 48 higher elementary schools, and 10 schools of domestic arts. In 

^ 1 926~27 there were 781 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 

of agricultural and horticultural colleges, the gross enrolment of pupils at 
senior technical schools being 16,095. The attendance at junior technical 
schools numbered 6,843 in 1926-27. 


Pensions, &c. 

On July 1, 1909, the Federal Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
and the State pensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on June 30; 1928, was 40,642. Pensions are also 
granted to invalids, 16,398 being on the register on June 80, 1928. 
The amount paid in old age and invalid pensions during 1927-28 was 
2,813,840Z. 

An Act was passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 1912, providing 
for the payment, on application, of 51, to the mother of every child born in 
the Commonwealth, no additional sum to he paid for twins. During the 
year ended Jiine 30, 1928, the allowance was granted to 34,840 mothers in 
the State of Victoria. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supremo Court with a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. 

The following are the criminal statistics for 1927 Arrested, 19,607; 
summarily convicted, 13^181 ; committed for trial, 747 ; and sentenced, 458. 

There are 7 gaols and 6 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 2 police 
gaols. At the end of 1927 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 916 males and 29; females. ' 
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Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure of the State in the years shown were : — 


Tear ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

j Expenditure ] 

1 Year ended 

1 June 30 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1923 

£ 

21,6.34,677 

1 

£ 

21,611,309 

i 1926 

£ 1 
25,269,7.56 

1 25,559,583 

1924 1 

23,075,968 

23,050.968 

I 1927 ! 

27,128,700 1 

1 27,744,903 

1925 1 

24,304,887 

24,170,483 

: 1928 

20,566,864 

1 

20,730,217 


In 1927-28 the principal items of revenue were from State taxes, which 
amounted to 4,749,2357., and from railways, 12,974,9657. ; nmong the 
principal heads of expenditure were 10,469,8837, on the railways, 803,1487. •5.?| 

on public works, and 2,528,1697. on education. ‘"f 

The amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above table, viz. 4,749,2357., was equivalent to a ' 

proportion of 27. 145. 4f7. per head of population, - | 

Victoria has a debt, incurred in the construction of public works, which f ! 

amounted, on June 30, 1928, to 158,183,4707, (inclusive of temporary Treasury | j 

bills). Of this debt 73,419,5667. was borrowed for the construction of rail- |i 

ways; 20,750,0277. for waterworks ; 3,336,1347. for State school buildings, U 

&c. ; 23,268,9537. for discharged soldiers’ settlement ; 8,068,2517. for closer ■ 

.settlement; 8,582,7427. for country roads; 13,004,2387, for electricity 
sripply ; and 4,801,7727. for other public works and purposes. -ij 

The estimated total value of the rateable property of the State in 1927 Ij 

amoxtnted to about 636,746,5607., and the annual value was 34,000,8627. ,1 ; 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agkioulttjre. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 34,446,194 acres at the end of 1926 
wore either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
4,655,023 acres are at present suitable for agriculture ; 6,605,581 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 100,873 acres are held under perpetual lease; 69,044 
acres are held under other leases ; State forests, timlier, water, and other 
reserves, 5,770,192 acres ; auriferons land, 506,938 acres; roads, 1,794,218 
acres ; and unsold land in towns, &c., 2,297,697 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1926-27 wa.s 77,180. 

The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for five years : — 
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In 1926-27 there were 40,612 acres of vines, yielding 2,346,814 gallons 
of wine. 

In addition, green forage covered 94,996 acres, and gardens (both 
market and private) and orchards occupied an extent of 100,909 acres in 
1927-28. 

There is a small beet-sugar undertaking in the hands of the Government. 
In the season 1927-28, 2,353 acres were harvested and 2,352 tons of siigar 
extracted. 

At the end of March, 1928, there were in the State 428,666 horses, 
1,327,077 head of cattle, 15,557,067 sheep, and 212,785 pigs. The wool 
produced in the season 1925-26 amounted to 111,260,814 lbs., valued at 
7,082,820Z., and in 1926-27 to 121,299,621 lbs. valued at 7,876,683Z. The 
quantity of butter produced in 1926-27 was 81,995,815 lbs. 

At the end of 1926 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,635,000 
acres. The amount of timber sawn in 1926-27 in Victoria Saw Mills from 
Victorian logs was 115,813,000 super, feet, valued at the mill at 914,334Z. 

The estimated value of Victorian production in 1926-27 was as follows : — 


Agricultural Production 16,744,992 
Pastoral and Dairying . 22,280,367 
Mining . . . 1,880,242 

Forest . . . . 1,888,799 


Miscellaneous . . 5,542,583 

Total Primary Products 47,336,983 
Manufacturing — value 
added during process 51,006,430 

Total . 98,342,418 


II. Mining. 

The subjoined statement gives, from ofRcial returns, the quantities and 
values of minerals raised in Victoria in 1926 and 1927 : — 



Quantity 

Value 


1926 

1027 

1026 

1927 

Gold .... oz. dno 

49,078 

38,538 

£ • 
208,471 

£ 

163,699 

Silver 1 . . . „ 

2,373 

1,471 

307 

172 

Coal, black . , . tons 

691,001 

684,245 

667,798 

762,530 

Brown coal . , „ 

957;986 

1,456,482 

188,899 

220,003 

Tin ore . . , ,, 

29 

62i 

5,075 

11,464 

Gypsum 

10,217 

20,835 

. 7,613 

11,388 

Magnesite , . . 

94 

72 

281 

287 

Kaolin . . . „ 

3,153 

2,473 

4,157 

8,334 

Pigment clays . . ,, 

2,278 

65 

1,275 

870 

Molybdenite . . „ 

42 


7,850 


Phosphate rook . . „ 

120 


120 


J arosite (Red Oxid e) . „ 

60 

49 

600 

699 

Bauxite . . . „ 


921 


2,300 

Manganese. , . 


16 


60 

Silver lead ore . . „ 

~ 

6 

, , 

132: ■ 


1 Bxu-aoted from gold at Melbourne Mint. 


The total quantity of gold raised from 1861 to 1927 is estimated at 
71,264,613 oz, (fine), of an aggregate value of 802,712,124Z. The estimated 
umber of miners at work on the gold-fields in 1927 was 1,126. About 
2,492 persons were employed in coal-mining. Total mineral production, 
1927, 1,877,&00Z., compared with 1,782,206^. in 1928. 
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III. MfAKirB'AOTlTRBS. 

The total 11111111)61 of manufactories, works, &c., in 1026-27, was 7,690, of 
which 1, 012 used steam or gas engines and 5,141 electric power ; the aggregate 
horse-power used was 414,992 ; thenumber of hands employed was 161,639 ; 
and the lands, buildings, macMnery and plant were valued at 63,S50,005f. 
The value of materials used was 69,816,935?., and of articles produced or 
work done, 127,397,951?. The wages paid amounted to 81,822,689?. The 
manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter- State trade, is in- 
cluded in the statement of the commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter-State trade, in six years, was : — 


years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports 
(Oversea) 

Tears 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports 
(Oversea) 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

£ 

46,729,100 

49,592.043 

54,289,090 

£ 

33,768.701 

29,612,548 

41,041,979 

1925-26 1 
1920-27 1 
1927-28 

£ 

60,327,055 

65,560,809 

48,108,762 

£ 

.38,107,876 

34,741,689 

31,057,025 


The customs duties collected in 1926-27 amounted to 9,917,339?., equal 
to 17 '8 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 

The chief exports are gold, wool, live-stock, cereals, butter, hides and 
skins, tallow, and meat frozen or preserved. 

All the railways are the property of the State and are under the 
management of three commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
following are some railway statistics (for years ending .lune 30): — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Length of double lines opened . (miles) 

,, single „ ,, . „ 

Total length of ,, ,, . „ 

Cost of construction lines opened . (1,0001.) 
Passengers carried . . . . (1,000) 

Goods carried . . . . (1.000 tons) 

880 

4,152 

4,488 

41,410 

175,031 

8,310 

836 
4,201 
4,. 537 
41.967 ; 
173,654 
8,960 

836 
4,844 
4,080 
4.3,103 , 
175,354 1 
8,729 1 

4,366 
, 4,692 
■ 48,693 
177,108 
9,235 

830 

4,418 

4,749 

44,934 

172,350 

8,118 


Money and Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at Melbourne on June 12, 1872. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1927, 41,054,783 oz. of gold, valued at 160,936,648?., was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
160,981,401?. The minting of silver coin was commenced in January, 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919, and the total issues to the end of 1927 were ; silver, 
4, .585, 600?. ; bronze, 184,134?. The issues of coin in 1927 were: gold, 
310,156?. ; silver, 666,600?.; and bronze, 21,630?. 

On June 30, i928, the State Savings Bank of Victoria (with which have 
been amalgamated the Post Office Savings Banks) had 186 banks and 
branches with 390 agencies in the State. There were (excluding the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank) 1,202,031 ordinary depositors with a balance 
of 61,265,977?. In addition, tWe was 1,295,448?. representing Deposit 
Stock, and 136,906 Penny Bank depositors bad 219,934?. at credit 
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In the Coinmonwealtli Savings Bank in Victoria there were, on June 30, 
1928, 176,160 depositors with 6,045, 409Z. at credit. 

During the June quarter of 1928 there were in Victoria (inclusive of 
Commonwealth Bank) 16 banks, possessing 929 branches and agencies, with 
notes in circulation, 86,360?., deposits 101,675,580?. ; bills in circulation 
928,253?, ; balances due to other banks, 5,837,938?.; the total liabilities 
being 108,528,131?. ; gold and silver, coined and in bars, and Australian 
notes, 19,093,713?, ; property, 2,266,793?. ; Government and mmiicipal 
securities, 16,254.986?. ; advances, &c., 78,095,136?. ; total assets, 

116,709,628?. Total paid-up capital was 58,338,896?. 


Books of Beference. 

Victorian Year Book. Annual. Melbourne. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual, Melbourne. 

Year Book of Australia. Gordon <Sf Gotch, London and Melbourne. 

Handbook to Victoria. Melbourne, 1914. 

Gregory (J. W.), Geography of Victoria, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel- 
bourne, 1907 

Jenks (E.), The Government of Victoria. 

Turner (H. G.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

Bee also under Australia. 


aUEEBSLAin). 

Constitution and G-overnment. 

Queeusknd, formerly a portion of New South "Wales, was formed 
into a separate colony in 1859, and responsible government was conferred. 
The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of one Hou.se— the Legislative Assembly, which comprises 72 members, 
returned from 72 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballot. 
Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 750?. per annum, with 
travelling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and po.stage. At the 
General Election of May, 1926, there were 478,097 persons registered as 
qualified to vote under the ‘ Electors Act Amendment Act of 1914.’ This 
provides for male and female adult franchise, a twelve months’ continuous 
residence in the State being the only proviso. 

Prior to 1922 there was also a Legislative Council, but this has been 
abolished. 

The Legislative Assembly, eheted in May, 1926, is composed of the 
following parties: Ministeriaiists (Labour), 44 ; Country Party, 28, 

Governor of Queensland.— ht-Gm. Sir T. H. J. 0. Goodwin, K.C. B., 
G.M,G., D.S.b., F.K.G.S. (appointed Fobrnary, 1927.) (Salary, 3,000?.) 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon. W. AeanoJi. (Salary, 1,000?.) 

The Executive Council of Ministers consists (1928) of the following 
members : — 

Premier, Okie f Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice-President of the Executive 
Council.— lion. McCormack. 

Borne Secretary. — Hon. J. Stopford. 

Secretary for Public Lands, — Hon. T. Lxinsian. 

Secretary for Mines. — Hon, A. J. Jones. 
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Secretary for Railways. — Hon. J, iarcomjg. 

Secretary for Public Imtru^im.—'S.on. 'I!, Wilson. 

Attorney-General. — Hon. John 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock. — Hon. 'W. F. Smith. 

Secretary for Public Works. — Hon. M. J. JTimwi, 

Minister for Labour and Industry,— Hon. D. Qledsm., 

Each Minister has a salary of 1,2501.; the Vice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300?. in addition. 

Agent-General for Qv.eemland in Great Britain . — John Huxham. 
(Salary, 1,500?.) Ojffice. — 409 Strand, London. Secretary, L. H. Pike. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. These are 
under the management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
Parliamentary electors and are charged with the control of all matters of 
a parochial nature, more especially the constniction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most part 
consist of purely rural districts. 

The number and area of these subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1927, were - 



No. 

1 Area in square 
miles 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Rateable 

Values. 

City of Brisbane 
Other Cities . 
Towns . 

Shires . 

1 

10 

17 

124 

386 

203 1 

255 
069,061 

£ 

2,636,217 

618,706 

165,155 

1,421,198 

£ 

2,675,538 

682,075 

160,506 

1,472,398 

'£ 

22,267,094 

0,521,964 

1,941,711 

48,974,308 

Totals 

152 

[ 609,894 

4,836,276 

4,990,517 

79,706,077 


In addition, the various Local Authorities control public utilities — water 
supply, electric light, small railways and tramways (including Rockhampton 
and Brisbane Street Tramways), 


Area and Population. 

! Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of the Australian 

i continent, including the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean and in the Gulf 

of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,250 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement was made at 
Moreton Bay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows 


Years 

Population 

iilii 

1 i " 

Years 

! Population j 

Equivalent 
increase 
percent, 
per annum 

Years , 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

1846 

1856 

1861 

1864 

1868 

2,267 

18,544 

30,059 

61,467 

99,901 

72-16 

17-06 

34-88 

16 -63 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1886 

1891 

[ 120,104 1 

178,288 
213,625 
322,853 
393,718 

6-74 1 

8-85 

4-64 

10- 24 
4-39 

1901 , 
1911 1 
1921 

' 

' 498,129 

1 605,818 

755,972 

2-78 

2-16 

2-48 
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At the eensus of April, 1921, the population consisted of 398,969 males, 
and 357,003 females.. The estimated population on June 30, 1928, was 
911,737 (482,862 males, 428,875 females). In 1921 there w'ere 3,502 male 
and 80 female Chinese; 873 male and 142 female ‘ Polynesians’ ; 1,036 
male and 43 female Japanese ; 2,080 persons of other Asiatic. &c., races. 
The total number of aboriginals according to the census June 80, 1927, was 
13,.523 full-bloods, and 4,210 half-castes. 

For occupational census, 1921, see The Statesman’s Ybae Book, 1928, 
p. 374. 

Of the total population, 1921, 592,295 persons (exclusive of aboriginals) 
were born in Australia; 128,082 in the British Isles ; 148,163 in Europe; 
6,741 in Asia ; 740 in Africa ; 1,764 in America ; 1,015 in Polynesia. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 


Hi- 

r'l i; 

ill? 

t « 

mi; 


! 

Years 

Total BirtEa i 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Man’iages 

Excess of Births 


1923 

19,982 

1,053 

7,893 

5,814 

12,089 

i 

1924 

19,708 1 

1,025 

7,327 

6,234 

12,381 


1925 

20,283 

19,766 

1,035 

7,545 

6,471 

12,738 


1926 

994 

8,215 

6,428 

11,550 


1927 

19,830 

1,041 

8,079 

6,278 

11,751 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and departures by 
sea and by rail across the border:— Immigration, 1927, 70,424 ; 1926, 87,624. 
Emigi'ation, 1927, 65,196; 1926, 78,166. 

Brisbane, the capital, with an area of 385 square miles, had in 1927 a 
population of 295,430. The population of the chief towns at the same date 
was: Rockhampton, 80,000 ; Townsville, 30,200: Maryborough, 12,000; 
Gympie, 9,670 ; Ipswich, 23,000 ; Toowoomba, 24,500 ; Charters Towers, 
9,009 ; Bundaberg, 11,000; Mt. Miorgan, 5,000; Cairns, 9,500; Warwick, 
7,000 

Eeligion. 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of land had 
been made to the principal reli^ous denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers iu 1921 : — Church of England, 309,786; 
Church of Romo, 172,662 ; Presbyterian, 91,610; Methodist, 77,666; 
Lutheran, 17,891; Baptist, 14,735; other Christian sects, 44,1.82; Hebrew, 
1,008 ; other non-Christians, 3,264 ; no religion, 3,926 ; unspecified, &c., 
19.397. 

Education. 

Primary secular education is free and compulsory. According to the 
marriage statistics, 99 ‘98 per cent, of persons married during 1927 were 
able to read and write. The Public Expenditure on account of education, 
science and art, for the year 1927-28 was 1,718,138Z. During the year 1927 
there were 1,738 State schools (including 18 high schools aiid 140 provisional 
schools, also 12 * Rural Schools/ one Farm Home and 3 Aboriginal schools) in 
operation, with 4,296 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 110,632 
pupils. Secondary education is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for 
hoys and 4 for girls, with, in 1927, 99 teachers and an average attendance 
of 1,729 pupils ; 18 ‘High Schools’ with (1927) 102 teachers and 1,947 
scholars. There were hesidbs (1927) 183 private schools, with 1,108 teachers, 
and an average daily attendance of 28,276 pupils. The Government grants 
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annually a considerable number of scholarships (1,885 in 1927-28), tenable 
for two and a half years, to the various grammar schools. There w'ere 17 
technical schools in 1927 with 14,927 enrolled students. The Queensland 
University (established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the end of 1927, 14 
profes.sors, 18 lecturers, and 28 other members of staff, with 532 students on 
the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Supreme Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, aud 
Courts of Petty Sessions. In these last Justices of the Peace sit, presided 
over in the more important centres by Police magistrates. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. The total number 
of persons convicted of serious offences by the Superior Courts in 1926-27 was 
269, and the summary convictions at petty sessions in the same year numbered 
26,815 (including cases of bail estreated). Including penal establish- 
ments, there were, at the end of 1927, 7 prisons, with 397 male and 9 
female prisoners. The total police force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,271 men. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

Charitable institutions and hospitals are maintained by public sub- 
scription, supplemented by State endowment ; benevolent asylums, an 
institution for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges aud homes are also 
maintained by the Government or receive State assistance. Old Age 
and Invalidity Pensions are payable by the Commonwealth, The number 
of Old Age Pensioners in the State at Jtrae 80, 1923, was 18,185, and of 
Invalid Pensioners, 7,843, The number of War Pensioners at the same 
date was 27,138 (including dependants). Maternity allowance was paid to 
19,790 mothers during 1927-28. 

Finance. 


The following table shows the net revenue and expenditure of Queens- 
land during five years ending June 30 : — 


- 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

& 

13,428,039 

13,415,332 

£ 

14,897,256 

14,880,289 

£ 

16,699,718 

16,164,404 

£ 

' 16,147,787 
116,490,954 

£ 

16,718,070 

16,707,564 



1 


The gross income from or expenditure on account of Departments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1927-28 ; — Net amount from Commonwealth, l,130,769i. ; stamp 
duty, 1,116,42GJ. ; income tax, 3,082,5522. ; licences, 149,7682. ; totalisator 
and betting tax, 98,3977, ; land tax, 531,9407. ; from land— rent, pastoral 
occupations, 449,0407. ; other rents and sale of land, 928,3327. ; from 
railways, 7,373,9527. 

The chief items of expenditure during 1927-28 were as under ; — Interest 
on public debt, 5,079, 6707. ; public instruction, 1,661,8977, ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 717,1577, ; public lands department, 301,4507. ; home department, 
1,503,4457, ; public works department, 199,3787. ; department of labour and 
industry, 47,9897. ; department of agriculture, 214,606^; railways, 6,104,1637, 
The total expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 4,038,8867., 
of which the principal items were railways, 1,614,8077. ; loans to local 
bodies, 620,4007.; main roads, 262,8037.; water supply, 141,3767. ; buildings. 
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I 189,6812.; land resumption and settlement, 35,7462.; Agricultural Bank, 

f 333,3672. ; State Advances Corporation, 413,9952. ; workers’ homes, 285,9022. 

I The estimated value of landed property in 1927 for assessment for Local 

I Government purposes was 79,705,0772. This includes lands leased from 

I the Crown for agricultural and pastoral purposes, as Runs and Grazing Farms, 

I etc., the lessees’ interest in which has been capitalised for assessment 

I purposes at 21,904,6682., but is exclusive of unoccupied Crown lands, the 

f property of local bodies, reserves for public purposes, and lands upon 

I which are erected buildings for public worship, 

I The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1928, to 

t 111,733,9692. 

I Defence. 

I For Defence, see under Oommonwealth of Australia. 

I Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the State, 17, 946, 517 acres (1927) have been alienated t 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 6,412,359, 
leaving 404,761,124 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 94'32 
per cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end 
of 1927 amounted to 11,070,8372, 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 196,024,320 acres in 1927, besides 78,340,206 acres 
in grazing farms and homesteads, and 30,101,040 acres under occupation 
licence. Perpetual Leases, 4,108,543 acres ; Prickly Pear Leases, 7,368,480. 
The live-stock in 1927 numbered 548,333 horses, 6,225,804 cattle, 16,642,886 
sheep, and 191,947 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 1927 was 
1,296,992 acres, and of this 1,066,612 acres were under crops, and 229,380 
acres lying fallow-idle, etc., also 546,576 acres laid down with permanent 
artificial pasture. The wool production, expressed as greasy, was in 1921, 
132,679,733 lbs.; 1922, 134,971,150 lbs.; 1923, 121,913,076 lbs. ; 1924- 
5, 140,862,541 lbs., valued at 16,553,5722.; 1925-6, 146,985,689 lbs., valued 
at 10,993,3052.; 1926-7, 119,847,967 Ihs., valued at 9,423,0462. 

A consideralile area consists of natural forest, eucalyptus, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
more ornamental woods are utilised by cabinet makers. The amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1926-7 was (in superficial feet) : — pine, 
66,450,901 ; cedar, 202,702; hardwood, 41,110,272 ; other, mostly cabinet 
timber, 14,646,630 ; number of railway sleepers, 621,930; total value, 
.2,387,9392. Forest reservations total 6,216,724 acres (1927). 

The quantity actually cut for all purposes is nearly double these quantities. 
I The crops, &c. , in two years were as follows : — 


... 

Acres 

Yield 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Maize . 


187,542 

284,018 

2,658,895 

6,703,518 bushels 

Wheat . 


67,084 

216,073 

879,839 

3,783,684 : . 

Barley - . . 


399 

8,220 

1,991 

72,400 „ 

Oats 


210 

2,272 

1,674 


Potatoes 


8,642 

10,036 

9,749 

18,914 tons 

-Sweet Potatoes 


1,2.’'2 

1,615 

3,810 

8,009 „ 

Hay (all kiaOs) . 


40,141 

65,412 

■ r : 47,740 , 

04,996 ,, 

Wine . 




32,974 ■ 

88,571 gallons 

Bananas 1 . . , 


11,122 

10,968 

2,754,795 

2,863,414 bunches 

Pineapples ^ . 


3,274 

8,099 

958,248 

548,487 dozens 


J Bearing area only. 
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Oranges i . 

Tobaceo 

Coffee (Bearing) . 
Arrowroot . 
Pumpkins and melons 
Cotton (Bearing) . 
Sugar cane, crushed 
Sugar, made . 

Spirits distilled from 
molasses (Potable) 
Ditto (Meth.) 
Green Fodder 
Bnsilage 


15,760 

14,950 

203,748 


9,235 

12,154 

9,059,907 

2,925,602 

269,272 


2,055,516 Jii 
4,728 tons 
(Vftl. 7,7210 


1927 


243,037 bushels 
109.595 lbs, cured leaf 
0,678 lbs. 

10,122 tons of tubers 
51,148 tons 

7,060,756 lbs., unginned 
3,555,827 tons of canes 
465,745 tons 


5,420 tons (val, 9,72U.) 


* Bearing area only. 

1,495 acres of vines prodnccd 3, 777,830 lbs. of grapes ; 3, 21 2 acres of apples 
produced 103,893 bushels; 190 acres of mangoes produced 34,296 bushels; 
110 acres of strawberries produced 86,924 quarts. 21,411 acres were irrigated. 

Total value of all crops, 1923, 10,105,8447. ; 1924, 13,992,3847. ; 1926, 
12,526,6097.; 1926, 12,181,9177. ; 1927, 14,431,6447, 

There are .several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
CO 1,099,040 tons in 1927, valued at 987,4657. Gold-fields were discovered 
in 1858 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1927 the 
production amounted to 20,103,886 fine ounces, of the value of 85,395,8207. 
In 1927, 87,979 oz4. of gold were produced, valued at 161,3217.; 84,118 ozs. 
of silver, valued at 9,8137.; copper, 3,741 tons, valued at 218,8427. ; total 
value of all minerals, 1,646,9917. 

To the end of 1927 the aggregate value of all mining amounted to 
147,196,2247. The gross value of Queensland production during 1926-27 
amounted to 54,418,4137., which includes Agriculture, 12,181,9177. ; Dairying, 
Poultry and Bee-keeping, 5,466,3367. ; Pastoral, 16,927,4297. ; Mining, 
1,787,5277.; Pore.stry, Fisheries and miscellaneous primary production, 
2,556,4547. ; manufacturing, 16,508,7507. 

In the western portion of the State water is comparatively easily found 
by sinking artesian bores. Up to Juno 30, 1928, 4,498 bores were recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 763 *6 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 309,498,703 gallons per diem ; 1,372 bores are 
flowing and supplies are pumped from 1,888 others. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The commerce of Queensland, exclusive of inter-State trade, is comprised 
in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The total value of the oversea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table 


Years 1 

1 Imports 

Exports 1 

Years I 

Imports 1 

1 Exports 1 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

10,783,541 ■ 

11,606,330 

12,833,376 

: 16,782,072 
14,628,805 

1 24,441,600 

1926-26 1 

1926-27 

,1927-28 

■ £ :.'.j 

13,772,847 

13,497,768 

11,758,368 

£ 

26,384,916 

14,721,201 

21,854,945 


1 Excluding live-stock, borderwise, WSZ-SS, 1,118,9091.; 1923-24, 2,764,3101, ; 1924-26* 
2,081,8551.; 1925-26, 3,410,3131.; 1920-2T, 2,604,7481. 
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Trade with, other Australian States has ceased to be recorded by the 
Oommonwealth Authorities. 

In 1926-27 the net customs revenue amounted to 2,780,2142., excluding 
excise 1,096,5302. and miscellaneous receipts 8,7342., or about 20-60 per 
cent, of the total value of oversea imports. The chief exports are copper, 
tin, coal, meat (preserved or frozen), hides, skins, tallow, wool, and sugar. 

The registered shipping in 1926-27 consisted of 176 sailing vessels of 6,651 
net tons, and (including river steamers) 67 steamers of 17,428 net tons; 
total, 243 vessels of 24,079 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Go’syimonwealtK 
of Australia. 

Banks. 

There are 14 banks established in Queensland (excluding the 
Commonwealth Bank), of which the following are the statistics for the 
year 1926-27 : — Due to the Treasury on account of notes issued by the 
Government through the banks, nil; deposits, 33,864,5802.; total 
liabilities, 34,889,6072. ; coin and bullion, 2,115,3642. ; advances, 
32,903,4542, ; landed property, 1,001,5102. ; total assets, 40,796,0742. 
The Commonwealth Bank had in Queensland at June 30, 1927, assets to 
the amount of 29,305,5222., and liabilities, 31,729,3802. The Savings Bank 
Branch held 22,452.7492., on deposit for 438,282 depositors ; average value 
of each account, 512. is. jd. 

Books of Reference. 

A. B. 0. of Queensland Statistics. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 

Statistical Register of Queensland. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. 
Brisbane. 

Reports from the Registrar-General on Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics. By 
G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Commissioner for Railways, Department 
of Mines, of Geological Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
Instruction, <kc. Annual. Brisbane. 

Bemayt (C. A.), Queensland Politics during Sixty Tears (1859-1919). Brisbane, 1919. 

Rfody (B. G.), TheLandoftheSun. London, 1924. 

yac/fc(R. L.), Northmost Australia. London, 1921. 

Mathew (J.), Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1914. 

Roth (J. W. B.),BthnologicalStudies among North-WestGentral Aborigines. Brisbane, 

See also under Australia, 

Many works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
General in London. 


SOITTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province fay Letters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 1851. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests the legislative power in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every three years 
half the members retire, and their places are supplied by new members 
elected from each of the five districts into which the State is divided 
for this purpose. The executive has no power to dissolve this body. 
The qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject of His 
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Majesty, and hare been on the electoral roll six months, besides having 
a freehold of 50Z. value, or a leasehold of 20Z, annual value, or occupying a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not less than Vil. per annum, or a 
registered proprietor of a Crown lease with improvements to the value of at 
least 50Z., the property of the elector ;head teacher of a college or school re- 
sidiug ou premises ; postmaster or postmistress residing in the building; 
railway stationmaster resident in premises ; member of police force in charge 
of a station ; officiating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amend- 
ment Act, 1894, the franchise was extended to women, who voted for the 
first time at the General Election of April 25, 1896, There were 184,237 
registered electors in 1927. The qualification for a member of Council is 
merely that he be thirty years of age, a natural bom or naturalised subject, 
and a resident in the State for three years. Each member of the Council 
and also of the House of Assembly receives 4007. per annum and a free pass 
over Government railways. The salary of members was increased from 200Z. 
per annum on December 1, 1921. 

The House of Assembly consists of 46 members elected for 8 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector are 
that of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 years of age ; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were 312,124 registered electors in 1927. Judges and 
ministers of religion arc ineligible for election as members. The election 
of members of both houses takes place by ballot. 

The House of Assembly, elected on April 8, 1927, consists of the follow- 
ing parties: Liberals, 26 ; Labour, 17 ; Country Party, 8. 


11 


The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, consistingof 6 responsible Ministers and the Chief Justice 
ofthe Snprame Court. 

Governor of South Australia. — Brigadier-General the Hon. Sir Alexander 
G. A. Hore-Buthven, T.C., K.C.M.G., May, 1928. (Salary, 6,0007. per 
annum.) 

The Chief Justice (Hou. Sir George J. R. Murray, K.C.M.G., 2,5007.), 
being also Lieutenant-Governor, acts during the absence of the Governor. 

The departments of the Public Service are controlled by the following 
Ministers (appointed April 4, 1927) ; — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of Railways. — Hon. R. L. Butler, M.P. 

QMef Secretary, Minister of Mines and Minister of ilfariTie,-— Hon. H. 
Tassie, M-.li.C. < 

Attorney -General and Minister of Industry. — Hon, H. Momhurg, M.P. 

Commissioner of Crown Lands and Minister of Local Oovernmant. — Hon. 
G. F. Jenkins, M.P. 

Commissioner of Public Worhs and Minister of Education. — Hon. M. 
McIntosh, M. P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Minister of jsnmigration. Minister of Repatriation, 
and Minister of Irrigation. — 'Hou. T. Coioan, M.L,C. 

The provision for the payment of Ministers was increased from 6,0007, to 
7,7607. to date from December 1, 1921, They are jointly and individually 
responsible to the Legislature for all their official acts, as in the United 
Kingdom. 

Agent-General for South Australia in London, — Hon. Sir Henry N. 
Barwell, K.C.M.G., Anstralia House, Strand, London, W.O. 2. 
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Area.' 

The total area of South, Australia is 380,070 square miles.- The 
settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, municipalities, 
and district councils, the last being the most general, as they cover 
most of the settled districts. There are 49 counties proclaimed, covering 
54,179,840 acres. This area covers the settled portion of the State, 136,485,603 
acres being in occupation. Outside this area there are three extensive 
pastoral districts — the western, northern, and north-eastern, covering 
189,064,960 acres, 93,048,528 being under pastoral leases, with a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000. There are 39 municipalities and 157 district 
councils. 

Population. 

Population (exclusive of aboriginals) : — 


Date 
of Census 
Enumeration 

Population 

On previous Census 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

1S46 . 

12,670 

9,720 

22,390 

6,024 

28-h 

1S55 . 

48,720 

42,101 

85,821 

22,121 

84’7 

1806 . 

85,834 

78,118 

163,452 

86,622 

28<8 

1876 . 

110,491 

102,780 

213,271 

27,645 

14 '0 

1891 . 

106,801 

153,030 

320, '481 

40;666 

14-6 

1901 . . . 

184,422 

178,182 

362,604 

42,173 

13-2 

1911 . 

207,858 

201,200 

408,568 

45,954 

12-7 

1921 . 

248,293 

247,043 

496,386 

80,778 

21-2 


The population of the State, June 30, 1928, was estimated at 578,000. 
Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1927, 327,686. 

The number of full-blooded aboriginals in the State has been estimated ai 
2,531. Living in a wild state beyond the reach of civilization there are 
many more. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years ; — 



Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1 Excess of 

I Births 

1923 

11,692 

4,099 

4,961 

1 6,781 

1924 

11,592 

4,121 

4,870 

1 6,722 

1925 

11,457 i 

4,255 

4,979 

6,478 

1926 

11,483 . 

4,503 

4,877 

! 6,606 

1927 

11,492 1 

! 4,501 

5,128 

1 6,364 


Birth-rate, 20’12, death-rate, 8-98, mari’iage-rate, 7'88 per 1,000 of 
jvopulation in 1927. Infantile mortality, 53 69 per 1,000 births. 

Of the total number of births in 1927, 360 were illegitimate. 

Eeligion. 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1926 was 
1,840. At the census of 1921 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were asfollows: — Church of England, 16.5,968 ; Roman Catholic, 67,030; 
Methodists, 122,634 ; Lutherans, 24.606 ; Baptists, 23,033 ; Presbyterians, 
24, 669 ; Congregationalists, 15,289 ; Church of Christ, 15,039; Salvation 
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Amy, 4,591 • other Christians, 15,693 ; Jews, 743 ; Mohammedans, 274; 
Confixcians, &c., 273 ; other non-Christian, 3,431 ; not stated, 11,991. No 
aid from the State is given for religions purposes. 


Education is secular, free and compulsory. In 1927 there were 1,012 
schools, 24 being high schools and 19 higher primary schools ; the nximber 
of children under instruction was 86,513. There is a training college for 
teachers. The University of Adelaide was incorporated in 1874. There are 
several denominational secondary schools. There were 186 private schools, 
with 16,750 pupils, in 1927. There is a school of mines and industries m 
Adelaide, and 9 technical schools in the larger country centres, 1 School 
of Arts and Crafts, Apprentice Classes, and domestic art and woodwork 
centres. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is one snymme court, a court of vice-admiralty, 6 courts of insol- 
vency, and over 100 local courts and police magistrates’ courts. There are 
circuit courts held at several places. There were 174 convictions for felonies 
and misdemeanours in the Higher Courts and 25,079 in the Magistrates’ 
Courts, in 1926. The total number of persons in gaols at the end of 1926 
was 327. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The nuinher of pensioners in South Australia at June 30, 
1927, was: Old Age, 11,537 ; Invalid, 3,129 ; War, 16,589. 

For Defence, see under Gommonwealth of Australia. 

Finance. 

. Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 

^ Junlso^'^ ' | Expenditure j! ^ i | Expenditure 


. 10 , 474,094 10 , 460,943 
. 1 10 , 784,^98 11 , 884,947 
. { 11 , 346,903 11 , 621,884 


The public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1928, to 90,612, 402^. 
Above half of the public debt has been spent on railways and waterw'orks. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia (243,244,800 acres), 15,997,300 
acres were alienated and in process of alienation under systems of deferred 
payments on December 31, 1927. Altogether about 100,000,000 acres are 
unoccupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia amounts 
to 136,000,000 acres, of which 6,900,000 acres are under cultivation each 
year., , 

Yalue of production, 1926-27 : — Crops, 16,635,3667. ; manufactures, 
13,077,3347. ; pastoral, 6,128,0067. ; minerals, 1,082,3637, : dairying, 
1,881,6587. ; fisheries and game, poultry, forestry, etc., 2,399,9997, Grand 
total, 41,154,7167,, equal to 737. per head of population. 
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The chief crops in. two years were 



~ 

Acres 

(1926-27) 

Quantities 

(1926-27) 

Acres 

(1927-28) 

Quantities 

(1927-28) 

Wheat . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . , . 
Hay . . . 
Vines . . 

2,768,403 
i 256,528 , 
152,178 
496,105 

35,558,711 hushehs 
4,470,034 „ 

1,713,377 „ 

598,035 tons 
10,159,596 gallons l 

2,941,300 

219,491 

187,024 

24,066,012 bushels 
3,001,420 „ 

1,378,437 „ 


Bread-stuffs exported 1927-28 beyond the Commonwealth, 5,702,0622., 
pastoral and dairying products, 5,860,4652., wine and fruits, 1,377,8512. 

Fruit cxilture is extensively carried on, and annually about 300,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 2,000,000 cases of fresh fruit, and 16,000,000 gallons of wine are 
produced, large quantities of which are exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. The chief fruit crops, besides grapes, are currants, 
apples, apricots, peaches, almonds, oranges, lemons, olives, cherries, pears, 
plums, quinces, strawberries, raspberries. The live stock in Dec., 1927, 
consisted of 224,027 horses, 316,314 cattle, 7,642,345 sheep, and 69,733 
pigs. An area of over 150,000 square miles is held under pastoral leases. 
In 1927-28, 77,711,921 lb. of wool were produced. 

The vahte of minerals produced in 1927 was 1,188,5222. Over 33,000,0002. 
of copper has been pi*oduced since the foundation of the State, the grand 
total for all minerals being 45,372,5572. The principal minerals produced 
are iron, gypsum, salt, phosphate rock and copper. 

In 1927 there were 1,807 factories in the State, employing 42,164 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 8,831,8722. Gross value of output, 
86,888, 46*92. ; machinery, land and buildings, &c., valued at 16,949,9282. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Australia, exclusive of inter-State trade, is com- 
prised in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

Oversea imports and exports : — 


Tears 
ended June 
80 

Imports 

Export® 

Tears 

ended 

J une SO 

Imports 

Exports 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

& 

10,847,171 

12,700,371 

13,978,296 

£ 

13,685,903 

16,893,770 

19,208,657 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

& 

13,903,176 ' 

15,454,801 

18,030,143 

& 

19,273,608 

17,123,012 

12,596,632 


The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour, copper and 
other minerals, meats, butter, honey, wine, fruits (fresh and dried), skins and 
hides, tallow, leather, and manures. 

In 1926-27, 1,444 vessels of 5,123,261 tons entered. Nationality — 
British, 4,425,516 tons ; Foreign, 697,746 tons. 

The State possesses about 46,000 miles of made roads. There are (1928) 
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3,400 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Railway 
which has been built from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia, and which, in connection with various State lines, com- 
pletes a throitgh rail connection between Brisbane, on the east coast, and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4ft. SJin. gauge, 600 miles are within the borders of South Australia. 

There are several good harbours, and the river Mixrray (navigable for 2,000 
miles) is used for conveying the produce grown on the irrigation settlements 
along its banks. In the city and suburbs are 140 miles of electric tramways. 

Banks. 

There are 10 banking associations in addition to the Oominoii'wealth 
Oovernment Bank. In 1928 their deposits were 26,263,9642, 

The Savings Bank is managed by a hoard of trustees appointed by the 
Government, and has 40 branches and 350 agencies. On June 30, 1928, there 
were 468,361 depositors, with a total balance of 22,576,6292. The Com- 
monwealth Savings Bank (not included above) had 64,015 depositors and 
2,364,9732. deposits at the same date. Penny Savings Banks, agencies at 
schools, depositors, 56,024, deposits, 83,1602. 

The total banking deposits, 51,205,5662., averaged nearly 902. per head. 
About 90 per cent, of the population have savings bank accoxmts. 


Statistical and otker Books of Eeference conoerningf 
South Australia. 

Annnal Pocket Year Book. (Government Statist.) 

Annnal Stati-etioal Eegistor. (Government Statist.) 

Bloxtlmore (B. G.), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia. Adelaide, 1894. 
Blaelcet (.lohn), History of Sontli Australia. 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1911. 


Adelaide, 1903. 

P 2 'hfi (A. Grenfell), M.A., P.R.G.S. The Foundation and Settlement of South 
Australia, 1829-45. Adelaide, 1924. 


WESTEKN AXrSTEALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery, took forma! possession of the 
country about King George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then called Fredericks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast from King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Fremantle, took possession of the territory. In June, 1829, Captain Stirling 
founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Commonwealth State of 
Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fremantle, and was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Large grants of land were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occupations were pursued by a small population with varying 
success, until, in 1850, the State was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants’ petition that it might be made a penal settlement was acceded 
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to. Between. 1860 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Imperial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on March 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60, 000, it should be 
elective. In 1893 this limit of population being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, of that year, the Colonial Parliament passed 
an Act (57 Yict. No. 14) amending the constitution, 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment- Act, 1911, it is provided that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Members must be 30 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either be natural-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in tbe State for 6 years. 
Every elector mitst have resided in the State for 6 months, and must 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of £17, 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 per annum, or the holder of a lease or 
licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in the 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legi.slative Assembly 
consists of 60 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, be either natural-born subjects of 
the Crown and have resided in Western Australia for twelve months, or 
naturalized for 6 years and have resided therein for 2 years. Electors must 
be 21 years of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and 
must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must be resident in the 
district for at least one month when making their claims. Members of and 
electors for both Houses may be of either sex. Enrolmeiit for the Legislative 
A.ssembly is compulsoiy. No person can be regi.stered as a voter in more 
than one district or more than once in each Province for which he holds a 
sufficient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 6001. a year, 
and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management and 
control of the unalienated lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested 
in the Legislature of the State. 

State of political parties (1928) : — Legislative Council : Labour Party, 5 ; 
United Party, 10 ; Country Party, 6 : National Labour, 4 ; Others, 5, 
Legislative Assembly: Labour Party, 27; United Party, 16 ; Country Party, 7. 

Governor. — H. E. Col. Sir William Robert Campion, K.O.M.G., D.S.O. 
(1924). 

Lieutenant-Ooverwyr. — Hon. Sir Robert Purse McMillan, Kt. (June, 1921). 

The salary provided for the Governor is 4,000Z, per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier, Treaswer, and Minister for Forests,— 'H.o'd., Colliery 

M.L.A, 

Minister for Railways, Justice, and Police, — Hon. John C. Willcoch, 
M.L.A. 

Minister for Fullic TVorks, Water Supply, Labour and Trading Concerns, 
—Hon. Alexander McCollum, M.L,A. 

Minister for Lands and Immigration — Hon, Michael P, Troy, M.L.A. 
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('JMef Secretary ~aiul Minister for Education,— J. Michael Ercv, 

M.L.C. 

Minister for Mines and Health. — Hon. Selby Walter Mmisie, M.L.A. 
Minister for Agriculture and Industries. — Hon. Harold Millington, 
.M.L.A. 

Minister for Goldfields and Agricultural Water Swpfily. — Hon, James 
Cunningham, M.L.A. 

Minister Without Portfolio. — ^Hon. William Henry Kitson. 


Agent-General in London. — Hon. William 0. Angwiu, 
Offices. — Savoy House, Strand. 


Area and Population. 

Western Australia includes all that portion of the continent situated to 
the westward of 129° E. longitude, together with the adjacent islands. 
The total estimated area of the State is 976,920 English square miles, or, 
624,588,800 acres. It is divided into 38 magisterial districts. 

The enumerated population in the various cen.sns years was as follows ■ 


Years 

Males 

1 Females | 

Total 

1848 

2,818 i 

1,804 

4,622 

1869 

! 9,622 

5,815 

14,837 

1870 

1 15,375 ! 

9,410 , 

1 24,785 

1881 

1 17,062 

12,646 

i 29,708 

1891 

29,807 

19,976 1 

i 49,782 

1901 ! 

112,876 i 

71,249 i 

184,124 

1911 

i 161,566 1 

120,649 1 

282,114 

1921 

[ 177,278 1 

I 155,454 i 

332,782 


There were enumerated, in 1921, 1,9.66 half-caste aborigines. The nnmher 
of full-blooded aborigines is not known, but for the year 1927-28 their total 
number was estimated at 25,034. 

Of the total population in 1921, 248,866 were returned as born in 
Australia, of whom 142,947 were recorded as natives of Western Australia. 
The number of married persons was 121,635 (61,899 males and 69,736 
females); widowers, 4,528 ; widows, 8,626; divorced, 316 males and 294 
females ; unmarried, 108,792 males and 85,843 females. The conjugal con- 
dition of the remaining 2,798 persons was not stated. The number of males 
under 21 was 72,346, and of females 70,455. The population on December 
31, 1927, was estimated to be: males, 211,628; females, 180,664 ; total, 
392,292 ; and on June 30, 1928 ; males, 216,630; females, 183,518; total, 
400,048. ^ ; 

Perth, the capital, had an estimated population on December 81, 1927, 
within the 10-mile radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 191,791. 
This, however, includes the chief port of the State, Eremantle, with its 
snWrbs, the population of which, 1927, was estimated at 31,983, The 
other principal municipalities, with population in 1927, are : — Kalgoorlie, 
6,200 ; Boulder, 5,884; Albany, 3,980; Bunbuiy, 5,670; Claremont, 6,300; 
Collie, 3,700 ; Geraldton, 4,400 ; Midland Junction, 6,100; Northam, 5,000. 
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The movement of population for the State in 5 years is given as follows:— 



Tears 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1923 

2,376 

7,854 

2,930 

33,835 

28.552 

1924 

2,696 

8,301 

3,263 

35,195 

29,924 

1925 

2,746 

8,185 

3,315 

32,920 

29,731 

1926 

2,844 : 

8,301 

3,360 

30,732 

29,120 

1927 

3,107 ' 

8,481 

3,393 

35,275 

26,818 


Illegitimate births 1923, 286; 1924, 327; 1925, 335 ; 1926, 325; 
1927, 331. 

Eeligion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1921; — Church of England, 153, 229; Methodists, 39,108; Presbyterians, 
28,377; Congregationalists, 6,557 ; Baptists, 6,641; other Protestants, 
14,618; Roman Catholics, 64,488 ; Catholics (Undefined), 2,048 ; other 
Christians, 2,930 ; Hebrews, 1,919 ; Mohammedans, 826 ; Buddhists, 1,177 ; 
other non-Christians, 654 ; indefinite, 1,478 ; no religion, 1,774 ; not 
stated, 8,008. 

Education, 


Of the total white population of 16 years and upwards in 1921, 3’97 
per cent, were stated to be unable to read. Primary education is compulsory. 
The following table gives particulars of schools and pupils for three 


years : — 



No.of Schools 

1 No. of Scholars 
enrolled 

Av. Attendance 
during year 

Cost per Head 
of av. Attendance 

Q-overihment Schools 
June 30, 1925 

810 

51,647 

46,367 

£ s, d. 

10 2 2i 

1926 

824 

51,716 

46,332 

10 8 11 

1927 

825 

62,088 

46,602 

11 5 8 

Private Schools 





Dec. 31, 1925 

122 

11,609 

10,539 

— 

1926 

120 

11,766 

10,635 


1927 

123 

12,002 

10,865 

— 


Education is free throughout from the kindergarten to the University 
and comprises ample provision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarsliips, etc. During the financial year 
ended June 30, 1928, the total sum spent on education and schools, ex- 
clusive of a gi'ant of 29,002i!. to the University of Western Australia, was 
668,685L 

Justice and Crime. 


The following table gives the number of apprehensions and convictions 
for five years: — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Apprehended or summoned .. 
Summary convictions 

Con-victions in superior courts . 

10,182 

8,985 

no 

10,679 
9,534 
• 87 

^ 11,358 

10,047 

99 , 

12,835 ! 
11,105 

92 

13,345 

12,114 

79 
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The total aumher of persons committed to prison in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, was 1,435;, the. number of commitments totalled 2,630 — 
viz. : adult males, 2,458, adult females, 172. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable institutions, one situated at Olavemout, and 
one at Premantle, both supported by public funds, with 713 inmates on 
December 31, 1927. Twenty-five Government hospitals, a Government 
sanatorium for consumptive patients, 3 hospitals for the insane, and 2 
depots for diseased natives at Port Hedland and Derby, are maintained 
by public funds, whilst 3 public and 47 other assisted hospitals exist, in 
addition to ntimeTOus private hospitals situated in Perth .and other centres 
of population. Nine Protestant and 4 Roman Catholic orphanage industrial 
schools are supported partly by private subscriptions and partly out of 
public money. There are also 10 native and half-caste institutions, includ- 
ing 3 Government native settlements. Government receiving depfit for all 
State children who are afterwards sent to the various Institutions. On 
June 30, 1928, a total of 850 adults and 2,806 children, total, 3,656 persons 
in the State received monetary assistance from the public fund.s for widows 
and others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Western Australia at June 30, 
1928, was! Old Age, 7,713; Invalid, 2,866; War Pensioners, 27,496. 


Finaace. 

The revenue and expenditure of Western Australia in six years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows : — 


Tears ended 
June 80 

Kevenua 


Revenue j 

' Expenditure 

i 

1923 . 

1924 ' . . 1 

1925 . ' .. j 

£ 

7,307,492 

7,805,594 

8,381,440 

£ 1 
7,612,850 1926 . 

8,094,768 1927 . 

8,439,844 1928 . 

M i 

8,808,166 
9,750,838 
9,807,949 

1: .& 

1 8,907,309 

1 9,722,588 

1 9,884,416 


Two-fifths of the public income is derived from railways and tramways 
(4,154,736Z. for the year ended June 30, 1928), and the rest mainly from 
various forms of taxation (1,296,358?,), lands, timber, and mining (611,180?.), 
water supply, etc. (528,715?.), otherbusiness and trading concerns (738,431?.), 
surplus returned to the State of the Commonwealth Revenue derived from 
Customs, Excise, Post Office and other receipts, Disabilities Grant and interest 
on transferred properties (809,061?.) and Royal Mint and other receipts 
(1,669,528). Western Australia had & net public debt of 67,628,626?. on 
June 30, 1928, the aunTial charge for which was 3,178,986?. The amount 
of accrued sinking fund on March 31, 1928, was 8,899,138?. 

For Defence, see under Oommormealth of Australia. 

Production and Industry. 

Up to June 30, 1928, of the entire acreage of the State, 12,788,968 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 20,533,255 acres were in process of 
alienation : the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
83,322,223 acres. At the same date there were in force leases comprising an 
area of 237,428,424 acres, of which 283,400,826 acres were pastoral, and 
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1,676,497 acres were timber, while 62,770 acres were under mining leases, 
and 81,516 acres were Miners’ Homestead leases. 

The chief crops for two recent years were as follows : — 


Crops 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Wheat . . . 

Oats .... 
Barley 

Acres 

2,571,187 

234,826 

13,826 

Acres 

2,998,423 

235,469 

12,138 

Bushels 

30,021,616 

2,710,436 

128,136 

Bushels 
35,187 195 

2, 92-2,, 36.5 
126,839 

Hay . . 

Potatoes . . . 

Orchards . 

358,487 

5,144 

18,512 

353,936 

6,280 

18,360 

Tons 

423,886 

17,755 

Tons 

413,017 

16,745 

Vines 

6,2741 

5,1.31 

Gallons Wine 
291,961 

Gallons Wine 

1 408,717 ■ 


1 Of this acreage, only 1,294 acres were productive for wine-making. In 1927-28 the 
figure was 1,179 acres. 


The estimated acreages sown with wheat, oats and barley for the season 
1928-29, both for grain and hay, are respectively 3,554,399, 561,408, and 
16,126 acres. 

The total forest area is 6,707,000 acres; the area of timbered country, 
20,400,000 acres ; the number of superficial feet cut was (1926-27) 229,195,066 
(including jarrah, 200,682,766 superficial feet.l. 

The live-stock at the end of 1927 consisted of 165,021 horses ; 846,736 
cattle; 8,447,480 sheep ; 69,810 pigs; 21,798 goats; 4,837 camels ; and 
10,334 mules and donkeys. 

The wool clip in 1927 was 59,346,414 1b.; the exports 61,244,681 1b, 
(excluding 4,847,721 lb. on skins), valued at 4,962,916Z. 

Gold was first obtained in "Western Australia in 1886. The sensational 
gold finds at Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie in 1892 and 1893 gave an impetus to 
Western Australian gold mining, which, in a few years’ time, placed this 
State at the head of all the Australian Colonies as regards gold output. 
The aggregate output to the end of 1926 was 37,116,862 fine oz., valued 
(according to prices realised) at 160,,262,012^. There were in the State, in 
1927, 386 leases of gold mines ; men employed in the mines, 3,973, viz,, 
1,901 above and 2,072 underground ; output of gold, 408,853 fine oz,, 
value 1,734,5717. 

The total value of the mineral output of the State in 1926 was 
2,371,8647., and in 1927, 2,202,4377. Principal minerals in 1927 were coal, 
501,505 tons, value 407,9677. ; gold, 408,353 ozs., value 1,734,671 ; silver, 
49,895 ozs., value 5,8297. 

There were, on June 30, 1927, a total of 1,216 industrial establishments 
in the State, employing either machinery or at least four hands. The total 
number of persons employed by them was 20,417, as against 22,140 in 

1926. The gross output of these establishments for the year ended June 30, 

1927, was computed at 15,671,6607. The total estimated value of Western 
Australian production during 1926 was 29,816,0607., distributed as follows : 
agricultural, 11,803,5847.; -pastoral, 5,378,8167. ; daily, poultry, and 
bee-farming, 1,643,8637. ; forestry and fisheries, 2,673,3017. ; mining, 
2,466,5817. ; manufacturing, 5,849,9167. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 
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The total value of the imports aad exports, including in ter-State trade, 
in 5 years is shown in the subjoined statement ; — 


Juno 

1 1928-24 

1924-25 1925-26 j 1926-27 j 1927-28 

Imports , . 

£ 

14,344,145 

. £ £ i £ £ ' 

16,074,03516,462,572 il8, 376, 063|l8, 287, 876 

Exports . . 

14,123,289 

14,664,548 14.581,657 1l5,151, 959118, 240, 775 


The most important of the exports for 1927-28 were wheat (6,994,528^.) 
and flour (1,008, 168Z.), wool (4, 962, 9162. )> goM specie {695,494Z.), timber 
(1,265,321Z.), pearl shell (366,065Z.), pearls (20,067Z.), hides and skins 
(553,144Z.), sandal-wood (147,426Z.)j fresh fruit (191,915?.). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 81, 1927, 54 
steamers of 15,070 tons, and 339 sailing vessels of 12,222 tons ; total, 393 
vessels of 27,292 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1926-27, from 
and to ports outside the State, 7,560,521. 

For the year ending June 30, 1928, the State had 3,977 miles of State 
Government railway, and 450 miles of Commonwealth line, the _ latter 
being the western portion of the Trans-Australian line (Kalgoorlie-Port 
Augusta), which links the State Railway System to those of the other States 
of the Commonwealth. 

Money and Credit. 

A branch mint was opened at Perth in 1899. The issues of Impeidal coin 
to the end of June 1927 were: gold, 100,186,718?.; .silver, 15,600?. ; bronze, 
2,000?. The issxie in 1926-27 was : gold, 1,439,516?.; silver and bronze, nil. 

There are nine banks in Western Australia besides the State Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia and Savings 
Bank. The total paid-up capital of the cheque paying banks in the quarter 
ended June 30, 1928, was 34,863,376?., of which 4,000,000?. is profit 
transferred to Capital Account by the Gommou'wealth Bank ; deposits, 
16,459,935?. ; total average liabilities, 18,223,851?. ; total assets, 22,138,245?. 

State Government Savings Bank . — The amount due to depositors on 
June 80, 1928, inchisive of interest, was 7,606,116?., whilst in addition au 
amount of 89,820?. was due under the head ‘Schools Savings Bank.’_ 

Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On June 30, 1928, 2,949,438?. stood to the credit 
of 89,461 depositors. 

Books of Keference. 

Statistical Begister. 

Census of Australia. 

Geological Survey. Bulletins. Berth. 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract, 

Bennett (8.), Official Pocket Year Book of Western Australia. Annual. 

BaUy& (J. S.), Western Australia: A History from its Discovery to the Inauguration 
of the Commonwealth. London, 1924. 

Taunton (H.), Australind. London, 1903. 

Western Australian Official Year Book. Perth. 

See also under Amtralia. 
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Constitution, and (xovernmenit. 

Abel Jans Tasman discovered Tan Diemen’s Land ^Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
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dependencj- of New SoB,th Wales; in 1825 its connection with New South Wales 
was terminated; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lislied, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On January 
1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of lOZ. 
freehold or 30Z. a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘ retinmed soldiers’ are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
ha.s 30 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Members of both Houses are paid 300Z. a year. Women received 
the right to vote in 1903. Proportional representation was adopted in 1907, 
the method being the single transferable vote in 6-memher constituencies. 
By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a recount of the votes at the 
preceding General Election. At the election in 1925 for the House of 
Assembly 16 Labour and 14 Nationalist members were returned, 

Gowrwor.— Sir James O'Grady, K.O.M.G. (Oct., 1924). Salary, 3,000Z. 

Chief Justic6.~B.on. Sir H. NichoUs, K.C.M.G. 

The Governor is aided in the exercise of the executive by a Cabinet 
(June, 1928) of responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier and Treasurer.—Bon. J. 0, McPhee. 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Railways and Mines. — Hon. C. E. W. 
James. 

Attorney General and Minister of Education. — Hon. H. S. Raker. 

Minister of Lands and Works and Agriculktre. — Hon. Sir Walter Lee. 

Ministers wifhotit Portfolio. — Hon. Edward Hohbs, Hon, A. L, Wardlaw, 
M.L.O. , Hon. C. W. Grant. 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 950Z. perannum. The Premier has an 
additional 2007. a year. A minister must have a seat in one of the two Houses. 


Agent-General in London. — Lt.-Col. R. E. Snowden, Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.O. 2. 

Official Secretary. — H. W. Ely. 


Area and Population. 

Area, with Macquarie (170 square miles), 26,215 square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,500 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
^ groups, the north-east and north-west. 

The population has increased as follows (census returns about April 1) ; — 


Year j 

Population 

Increase per Ct.’ 
per Annum 

Tear 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 
j per Annum 

1861 

89,977 

2*44 

1901 

172,475 

1-64 

1871 

99,328 

1-13 

1911 

191,211 j 

1*04 

1881 

116,705 

1*38 

1921 

213,780 

1*12 

1891 

146,667 

2*36 

1928 

212,043 

0*721 


* Decrease. 


In 1921 there were 107,743 males and 106,037 females. The average 
density is 8 ’15 persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1921, 
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5 ‘96 per cent, were natives of the British Isles, 0‘44 per cent, natives of 
other European countries, and 92'44 per cent, natives of the Coimnon wealth 
and New Zealand. There were 371 Hindus, 234 Ohinese, and 106 other 
coloured Asiatics. The pure aboriginal is extinct. 

The births, deaths, and maniages for five years were as follow's : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Exces-s of Births 

1923 

6,667 ! 

1,592 

2,137 

2,123 

3,520 

1924 ^ 

5,883 

1,529 

3,260 

1925 

.5,218 

1,504 

1,996 

3,222 

1926 

4,988 

1,435 

1,912 

3,076 

1927 

4,833 

1,432 

! 2,033 

2,800 


Population of the capital, Hobart, and suburbs (March 31, 1928), 52,600, 
of Launceston and suburbs, 28,400. 


Religion. 

In 1 921, belonging to the Church of England, 112,222 ; Roman Catholics, ^ | 

33,106 ; Catholics' (undefined), 2,359 ; Methodi.sta, 27,171; Presbyterians, 

14,796 ; Baptists, 6,332; Congregationalists, 4,543. 

Education. 


Primary education is free and secular, and compulsory between the ages _ 

of 7 and 14. Nine-tenths of the primary teaching is at State schools. ;| 

Secondary education is about equally divided between the new State High : 

Schools and the older endowed schools. The 5 State High Schools in 1926 . •! 

had an average attendance of 1,060. There are 4 Technical Schools, and ;.i 

3 junior Technical Schools, with a total enrolment of 1,450. _ j t; 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, had 280 students taking 
courses for degrees in 1926. University expenditure in 1926 (exclusive of ^ 

capital expenditure) was about 18,600L In 1926, 11 Tutorial Classes were ” 

provided by the University at different centres for the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 

Justice and Crime. 



There are a Supreme Court, courts of petty sessions and general sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
the peace. The Supreme Court is both a court of first instance and a Court 
of Appeal in all jurisdiction, civil and criminal. The State is also (livided 
into four districts with local civil courts presided over by Commissioners 
who are also police magistrates, and petty sessions have all the powers of 
two justices of the peace. Petty offences and a limited number of civil 
claims are dealt with, in petty sessions and in general sessions by justices of 
the peace. During the year 1926, 7,200 persons were summarily con- 
victed, and 99 persons were committed for trial. The total police force on 
June 30, 1927, was 240. There was 1 gaol, with 78 male inmates, at 
the end of June, 1927. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Tasmania on June 30, 1927, was ; 
Old Age, 6,903 ; Invalid, 2,242 ; War, 11,133. 
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Bevenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. The 
customs and excise duties are in the hands of the Commonwealth, and 
an amount equal to 25s, per head of population is returned to the State, 
together with an additional special grant. 


1 ': 

1924-25 ■ 

1925-2G 

1926-27 

1927-28 


& 

£ 

' £ 


Revenue 

2,762,013 

2,726,482 

3,040,220 

2,962,687 

Expenditure ..... 

2,675,618 

2,698,262 

2,855,077 

2,867,605 


1 Estimated. 

The public debt of Tasmania amounted, June 30, 1928, to 24,872,7852., 
of which 29 per cent, has been spent on railways, 14 per cent, on hydro- 
electric works, and 24 per cent, on roads and bridges. 

State taxation amounted to 52. 5s. Id. per head, of which income tax pro-r 
vides 22. 13s. Sd. (including tax on lottery prizes formerly collected by the 
Commonwealth Government), land tax 9s. M. death duties 9s. 3c2. Land and 
income taxes and death dutie.s are also collected by the Commonwealth, 
averaging 22. 5s. Od. per head, and customs and excise of 72. 2s. 7d. in 
1926-27 per head. 

Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia. 

Production and Industry. 

The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, chiefly rugged mountain 
country, much of it mineral-bearing, amounts to about 10,500,000 acres. 
Of this unalienated land about 2,700,000 acres are leased. 

The net value in 1926-27 of agricultural and pastoral products was 
4,815,0002. , of manufactures, 8,593,0002. (output less raw material, fuel, etc.), 
and of mining products, 1927, 1,301,0002. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre ; — • 



1926-27 1 


1 ,1926-27 


Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 


Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 

Wheat, hufiliels. i 
Oats „ . 1 

Pease (blue),, .1 
Pease (grey),, 

586,358 

1,366,569 

149,076 

220,763 

23-13 

28-05 

19- 83 

20- 16 

Potatoes, tons . 
Hay „ . 

Fruit, bushels . 
Hops, lbs, . 

114,113 

161,187 

8,495,970 

2,146,778 

8-36 

1-54 ■ 

104-91 

1,646 


Live-stock in 1927 : Horses, 36,830 ; cattle, 213,112; sheep, 1,807,558 ; 
pigs, 33,906. The wool production, 121- million pounds in 1926-27, is 
above the average. 

Forests cover a considerable part of the island. The mills cut 62 million 
super, feet of timber in 1926-27. 
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Chief mineral products for the year ended December, 1027 


Mineral I 

Quantity | 

Value 

Mineral 

1 Quantity 1 Value 

Copper . . tons 

Tin . . . tons 

Silver . fine oz. , 

Lead . . . tons ! 

Osmiridium . oz. j 

Goal , . . tons ! 

5,811 ’ 

1,106 i 

, 741,782 
5,583 • 

633 1 

112,056 

£ 

S17’593 

87,025 

185,403 

7,456 

99,802 

iSine . . tons 

Gold . fine oz. 

Wolfram . . tons 

Shale . . tons 

All minerahs . . 

1 & 

0,320 ' 183,242 

4,861 i 20,646 

14S 9,S.>-6 

:5 1'j0 ; 2,1)50 

— 1 1, .303,3321 

i 


1 Excludes Cement, Carbide, etc., 819,715/. 

Mamifactures . — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
extraction and fruit-preserving. The electrolytic-zinc works at Ri.sdon near 
Hobart are now using large quantities of ore imported from Broken Hill, 
and also considerable quantities of Tasmanian West Coast ores. The out- 
put in 1926-27 was 43,289 tons of zinc, valued at 1,230,525Z», with 136 tons 
of cadmium and other by-products. Other manufactures that have an 
output beyond local requirements are wool and confectionery. The carbide 
works at North-West Bay are able to supply the needs of all Australia. 

Commerce, Shipping, &c. 

Principal imports, 1926-27 1 Food, drink and tobacco, 2,552,1802, ; 
drapery, clothing and textiles, 1,694,2072. ; metals and metal manufactures, 
1,812,1282. ; ores and concentrates, 729,3262. Total imports, 9,406,2732. 
Principal exports, 1926-27: Butter ami cheese, 136,0602. j fruit, fresh, 
1,145,1972.; fruit, dried, preserved or pulped, 432,1402.; hops, 184,5642. ; 
jams and jellies, 462,6002. ; oats and chaff, 164,5012. ; peas, 138,1582. ; 
potatoes, 621,9882. ; wool, 877,3292. ; hides ami skins, 371,1092. ; zinc 
bars and blocks, 1,402,8252. ; timber, 496,6652. Total exports, 9,437,3712. 

Direct oversea imports and exports are about 19 per cent, and 30 per cent, 
respectively of total imports and exports. 

In 1926-27, Hobart did 56 per cent, of the total trade, Launceston 
30 per cent., Burnio and Devonport each about 6 per cent. 

The registered shipping in 1927 consisted of 120 sailing vessels of 
6,516 tons, and 68 steamers of 8,699 tons. Total, 178 vessels, 13,115 tons. 

For shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, see under Oommomoealth of 
Australia. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in Sayings Banks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, 1027, was 139,044, and the amount on deposit 5,073,6452. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. AnnnaL 

Pocket Year Book of Statistics. Anmial. 

Annual Eeports of Departments. 

Historical Records of Tasmania, 1812-1919. 

TVaifcer (J. B.), Early Tasmania. 2nd ed., 1914. 

British Association Tasmanian Handbook, 1914, 

(The above are published by the Government Printer, Hobart.) 

(R. W.), The Early History of Tasmania. London, 1928. 

iJot/i (H. Ling), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2nded. Halifax, 1914. 

ITa/eVa Tasmanian Almanac. Hobart and London. Annual. 

IPWuiTO (0.), Western Tasmania. Hobart, 1924, 

See also undei Australia. 
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THE HOBTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
Government. 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wales, was 
annexed in 1863 to South Australia, and in 1901 entered the Commonwealth 
as a corporate part of South Australia, The Commonwealth Constitution 
Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender to the Commonwealth of any 
territory by any State, and under this provision an agreement was entered 
into on December 7, 1907, for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the 
Commonwealth, and it formally passed under the control of the Common- 
wealth Government on January 1, 1911. 

On the 1st March, 1927, the Northern Territory was divided for 
administrative purposes into two Territories, North Australia and Central 
Australia, the dividing Hire between the two Territories being the 
twentieth parallel of south latitude. Each Territory is under a Government 
Resident, with headquarters at Darwin and Alice Springs respectively. This 
division, was effected under the authority of the Northern Australia Act, 
1926, which also provides for the appointment of a North Australia Com- 
mission, the powers of which extend to matters relating to the development 
of North Australia, and also to the administration of Crown Lands through- 
out North Australia and Central Australia. The Act further provides for 
the appointment of Advisory Councils for North Australia and Central 
Australia, each Council to consist of the Government Resident and four 
members (tw'o to be elected by the people of the Territory, and two to be 
appointed by the Minister of State for Home and Territories). It is the 
function of each Council to advise the Government Resident in relation to 
any matter affecting the Territory under his control, including advice as to 
the making of new Ordinances or the repeal or amendment of existing 
Ordinances (other than Ordinances relating to the administration of Crown 
Lands), but not including any matter relating to the powers of the Com- 
mission or any matter under the control of the Commission. 

North Australia Govimission. — J. Horsiurgh (Chairman), G, A. Eoiler,. 
and W. R. Easton. 

Government Resident (IS orih. KusticaXio). — R. H. Weddelh 

Government Resident (Central Australia). — J. C. Gawood. 

Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory (North Australia and Central Australia) 
is bounded by the 26th parallel of south latitude, and the 129th and 
138th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 523,620 square miles (North 
Australia, 287,220 square miles; Central Australia, 236,400 square- 
miles). The area alienated on June 30, 1927, amounted to 746 square 
miles absolutely ; 269,066 square miles were held under leases and licences;, 
and the remainder, 253,808 square miles, was unoccupied. The coast line 
is about 1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many fine rivers 
and several good harbours, the principal being Port Darwin. The greater 
part of the interior consists of a tableland rising gradually from the coast 
to a height of about 1,700 feet. On this tableland there are large areas of 
excellent pasturage. The southern part of the territory is generally sandy 
with a small rainfall, but it can be watered by means of sub-artesian 
bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably over the whole 
Territory. The proximity, pf the sea in the north keeps it fairly equable in 
the coastal region, but farther south the climate is of a continental type, 
showing a great variation between the hottest and coldest months. 
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The population, exeltidmg aborigines, has varied as follows t — 

Year Bnropeans Others 'Totals 

1881 670 . 2,781 . 8,451 

1901 1,055 . 3,766 . 4,811 

1911 (Census) 1,418 . 1,892 . 3,310 

1921 (Census) 2,469 , 1,408 . 3,867 

1926 (80th June) 2,345 . 1,040 , 3,386 

1927 (30th June) 2,718 ■ . 1,057 . 3,770 

Of the 1921 Census total 1,046 were females. Chinese in tlie Territory 
numbered 722. The aborigines are estimated to number about 20,000. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

I Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1921- -22 

1922- 28 
1928-24 i 

1 £ . 

i 71,239 1 

55,952 I 

1 59,371 ! 

i . ■£ 

j 289,062 

1 283,084 

803,133 

1924-2,5 

1925.-26 

1926-27 

£ 

81,812 1 
97,298 
122,062 , 1 

£ 

339,299 

382.208 

481,512 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1927, were 
Customs and Excise, 7,035^. ; Railways, 62,202L ; North Australia Com- 
mission, 7,390 ^. ; and Postal revenue, 9,848^. The chief items of expenditure 
(excluding interest, loans, &c.) were administrative staff, 71,7332., North 
Australia Commission, 12,6717., and raihvays, 57,5807. The public debt, 
including Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway Loans, on June 30, 1927, was 
3,664,4457. 

Production and Industry. 

The soils of the Territory differ greatly, but most jiroducts suitable 
to the tropical and semi-tropical zones can bo grown successfully. At 
present, however, agriculture is insignificant. In most parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock on December 31, 1925, 
were: — Cattle, 863,597 ; horses, 42,801; goats, 22,318; pigs, 843 ; sheep, 
6,407 ; camels, 410; mules, 413. 

Tlie Territory is rich in mineral resources, though these are very little 
developed. The value of the minerals produced in the year ending June 30, 
1927, was 22,2227. Tin ore, mica, and gold are the principal minerals. 

Commerce. 

The oversea imports and exports are given as follows : — 


1921-22 12,115 
1022-23 ! 12,804 
1923-24 14,432 


5,036 1924-25 
14,627 1926-26 
8,000 1926-27 


20,630 41,944 

84,168 35,902 

30,814 29,786 


Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports by the Governinent Residents North Australia and Central Australia. 
Memorandum on the Northern Territory prepared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual, Melbourne. 

Masson (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory : The Northern Territory of Australia, 
liondon, 1915. 
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Spencer (Baldwin), The Native Trihes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1914. 

Tm-j/ (M.), Throngh a Land of Promise. London, 1927. 

White (Bt. Rev. Q-.), Thirty Tears in Tropical Australia. London, 1918. 

See also under Australia. 


TEEEITORIES OF THE AXJSTEALIAH COMMONWEALTH: 
TEEEITOEY OF PAPHA (BEITISH NEW ©HINEA). 

Papua is the south-eastern^ part of the island of New Guinea, with the 
islands of the d'Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups and all islands between 
8° and 12° S. latitude, and 141° and 155° E. longitude. Area 90,540 
square miles, of which about 87,786 are on the mainland of New Guinea, 
and 2,754 on the islands above mentioned. On June 30, 1928, the popula- 
tion was as follows: — European, 1,428; Papuans (estimated), 275,000. 
(For the part of New Guinea lately possessed by Germany and now 
administered by Australia, see below). 

To prevent that portion of the island of New Guinea not claimed by 
Holland from passing into the hands of a foreign power, the Government of 
Queensland annexed it in 1883. This step was not sanctioned by the 
Imperial Government, but on November 6, 1884, a British Protectorate was 
proclaimed over the Southern portion of the Eastern half of New Guinea, 
and in 1887 Queensland, New South Wales and Yictoria undertook to defray 
the cost of administration, and the territory was annexed to the Crown the 
following year. The Federal Government took over the control in 1901 ; 
the political transfer was completed by the Papua Act of the Federal 
Parliament in November, 1905, and on September 1, 1906, a proclamation 
was issued by the Governor-General of Australia declaring that British New 
Guinea was to be known henceforth as the Territory of Papua. There is 
an executive council composed of 8 ofl&eial members and 1 non-ofldcial member, 
and a legislative council composed of the executive councillors and 5 non- 
official members, 4 being nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
appointed by the Governor- General of Australia, and the fifth being 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua as representing the 
interests of the Christian Missions of the Territory. 

Lieut.-Q-overnor and Judge. — Sir J. H. P. Mtirrayi K.C.M.G. 

Government Secretary. — Herbert William Champion. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Five mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many hundreds of natives are being taught by these 
bodies. 186,966 acres of land have been leased, chiefly by planters, the 
principal cultures being coconuts (49,244 acres at June 30, 1928), rubber 
(8,212 acres), sisal hemp (3,000 acres). On June 30, 1928, there were 
61,870 acres of plantations. A preferential tariff is gi-anted by the Common- 
wealth on certain raw material from Papua, and a bonus for 10 years on 
other products imported into Australia. Freehold alienation is prohibited, 
but leases may be obtained a^t low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago 
is plentiful in the western portion, of the Territory, and there are consider- 
able numbers of native-owned coconut trees. A regulation, which, is strictly 
enforced, requires that each native shall plant coconut trees or other 
economic trees or plants if his land is suitable, or the natives may, in lieu 
of paying a tax in money, establish communal plantations under the 
direction of European instructors. 

There are four ports of entry — Port Moresby, Samarai, Woodlark Island 
and Daru. 

There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
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trate. ^ There are also 20 assistant resident magistrates, and 9 patrol olScers. 
There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds sittings wherever 
and whenever necessary. For native government some simple regulations 
have been passed. There were (1928) 1,106 village policemen ; armed 
constabulary, 284 (exclusive of Europeans who are officers of armed 
constabulary). . 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonging to the 
various Christian missions ; the attendance of native children is compulsory 
if English is taught. There is a tax not exceeding 10s. per head on in- 
dentured native labourers, and not exceeding 20s. per head on other natives. 
After expenses of collection are paid the balance is devoted, first, to native 
education, and, secondly, to other purposes having for their object the direct 
benefit of the natives. The education is chiefly undertaken by the missions 
aided by grants from the taxation fund. 8,155^. was spent on education in 
1927-8. The expenses of the plantation instructors to develop nath*e agri- 
culture are borne by the Education Fund, 2,026Z. being expended in 1927-28. 

A Government Anthropologist is .supported from this fund with a view 
to assisting the Government to understand the native point of view. A 
Family Bonus is paid to native mothers of four or more children under 16 
years of age at the rale of 5s. for four and Is. for each child over the four. 
In 1927-28, 6,232Z. was spent from the fund on medical work among the 
natives, besides 9387. on native hospital buildings. 


Tears 

ended 80 June 

Local 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

i 

! Imports 

Exports 

Tonnage 

euteredand 

cleared 


je 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

1924 

77,750 

131,840 

354,965 

239,408 

68,170 

1926 

82,908 

143,831 

1 459,080 

867,629 

78,613 

1926 

116,387 

157,203 

470,774 

1 685,896 ! 

129,653 

1927 

111,608 

167,728 

455,904 

454,462 

226,948 

1928 

107,052 

158,964 

1 403,561 

1 860,363 

— 


Revenue is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy of 50,0007. 
is given by the Australian Government, 

Gold, silver and osmiridinm are the only minerals exported. There 
are 9 proclaimed mineral fields, seven of which are gold fields, apd 2 
coi>per. Mining is one of the most important industries. Gold is obtained 
in the Louisiade Islands, on the mainland, and on Woodlark Island. A 
large area near Port Moresby with promising copper deposits has been 
proclaimed a mineral field, and was being vigorously developed. A railway 
from the field to the coast was constructed and smelters erected. The 
whole field was abandoned in 1027 owing to the low price of copper, but 
the machinery remains in the hope of a rise in the price of copper suJfficient 
to justify a renewal of operations. Indications of petroleum have been 
found over an area of 1,Q00 miles, and boring by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company is still proceeding on behalf of the Australian Government. 
Prospecting Licences have also been issued to a number of private com- 
panies, three of which have commenced boring. Copper ore exports in 
1927-28, 16 tons, valued at 2087. . In 1927-28 the gold output was valued 
at 7,2407. The trade is principally with Queensland and New South Wales. 
The chief imports are food-stuff's, tobacco, drapery and hardware; exports 
1927-28, copra (9,824 tons, 194,0197.); gold (2,172| ozs., 6,3647.); osmiri- 
dium (36^ OHS., 6607.); rubber (811 tons, 102,1687.). Number of horses 
(1927-28), 826; cattle, 6,144; mules, 145. 
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A steamer trades 'between. Sydney and Port Moresby every month, and 
small coastal vessels ran at frequent intervals between the various inter- 
territorial ports. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 1927-28, British, 
168,147 tons ; foreign, 58,637 tons. There are wireless telegraph stations at 
Port Moresby, Samarai, Popo, and Oriomo. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South 'Wales at Port Moresby 
and Samarai. The currency and its legal tender are the same as in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

Government Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 

British New Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Bulletin of . the Ten-itory of Papua. (Coal, Petroleum, and Copper in Papua). 
Melbourne, 1918. 

Beaver (W. N,), TJnexidored New Guinea. London, 1919. 

CMnnery (B W. Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Papua. (Geographical 
Journal, June, 1920.) 

Miimphries (W. R.), Patrolling in Papua. London, 1923. 

Hurley (Capt. F.), Pearls and Savages. London, 1924-. 

landlman (6.), The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. London, 1927. 

Monckton (Capt. 0. A. W.), Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921.— Last Days in New Guinea. London, 1922. 

Murray ( J. H. P.), Review of the Australian Administration in Papua from 1907 to 
1920. Port Moresby. 1920 

JV/array (Sir Hubert), Papua of To-day London, 1925. 

Riley (B. Baxter), Among Papuan Headhunters, London, 1925. 

Savilli (W. J. V.), in Unknown New Guinea. London. 1926. 

WUliama(P. B.) (Government Anthropologist), Orokaiva Magic. London, 1928. 


ITEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand was first discovered in 1642 by Tasman, and the coast was 
explored by Captain Cook in 1769, and in subsequent years. It became a 
resort for whalers and traders, chiefly from Australia. In 1840 the native 
chiefs ceded the sovereignty to the British Crown and the islands became a 
British Colonj. 

The aborigines, called Maoris, are a branch of the Polynesian race ; they 
are divided into about twenty clans, analogous to those of the Scottish High- 
lands. Between 1845 and 1848, and again between 1860 and 1870, about 
half of these clans were in revolt against British rule, hut peace was 
permanently established in 1871. 

Government and Constitution. 

By Order in Council, the designation of the Colony of New Zealand was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand, on and from September 26, 1907. 
The present form of government was established by Statute 15 & 16 'Viet., 
cap. 72, passed in 1852^. The Colony was divided into six provinces, now 
nine. By an Act of the Colonial Legislature, 89 Viet., No. xxi., passed in 
1876, the provincial system of government was abolished, and the powers 
previously exercised by superintendents and provincial officers were exercised 
by the Governor (Governor-General from June 1917), or by local boards. The 
legislative power is vested in the Governor-General and a ‘General Assembly' 
consisting of two Chaatnbcrs— a Legislative Council and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Governor-General has the power of assenting to or with- 
holding consent from bills, or he may reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure. 
Ho sumnious, pi-orogues, and dissolves the Parliament, He can send drafts of 
bills to either House for Consideration, but in case of appropriations of public 
money must first recommend the House of Representatives to make provision 
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accordingly before any appropriations can become law. He can return bills 
for amendment to either House. 

The Legislative Council consists of forty members, who are paid at , 

the rate of 315Z. per annum. Membeis hold their seats for seven years 
only, unless reappointed. 

The House of Representatives consists of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected by the people for three years. They are paid 
at the rate of 450h per annum. Every man or woman registered as an 
elector is eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. For 
European representation every adult person (of either sex), if resident one 
year in the Uominion and three months in an electoral district, is required 
to be registered an elector for such Electoral Distiiet. No person may be 
registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult Maori resident in 
any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, provided he (or she) 
he not registered on any European roll. Registration is not required in 
Native districts. 

The result of the general election of November 1928 was : Reform Party, 28 j 
United Party (Liberals), 27 ; Labour Party, 19 j Independent, 6. 

Governor- General and Co7nmander-in-Chicf. — HLs Excellency General 
Sir Charles Fergimm, Bt.. LL.D., G.C.M.G,, K.O.B,, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Salary 5,000h, and 2,500h allowances. 

The (United Party) Cabinet (December, 1928) is as follows ; — 

Prime Minister, Minister of Finance aiul Minister of External Affairs , — 

Rt. Hon. Sir Josep>h G, Ward, K.C.M.G, 

Minister of Lands and Agriculture. , — Hon. G. "W. Forbes. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. E. A. Kansom. 

Minister of Justice avd Defmcc. — Hon. T. M, Wilford. 

Minister of Labour and Mines. — Hon. W. A. VeitcTi. 

Minister of Eailioays and Hon. W. B, Taverner. 

Minister of Native Affairs and Cook Islands. — Hon. Sir Apirana Ngata. 

Postmaster-General. — Hon. J. B. Donald, 

Minister of Education — Hon. H. Atniore. 

Minister of Internal A fairs. — Hon. P. A. de la PerreUe. 

Minister of Immigration, Minister of Marine, and Minister of Industries 
and Commerce.— ■'E. qti. J. 6, Oobhe. 

Minister of Health. — Hon. A. J. Stallworthy, 

Attorney-General. — Hon. T. K. Sidcy. 

Each member has a salary of l,l70h (with the exception of the Prime 
Minister, who has 1,800Z.), with House Allowance of 200Z. if no Government 
residence is provided. 

Department of the High Commissioner in London : — 

High Commissioner. — The Hon. Sir C. J. Parr, K.C.M.G., 415 Strand, 

London, W.O. 2. 

• Local Gotbrnmgnt. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties 
and boroughs. The counties are subdivided into ridings. County councils are 
empowereti to constitute road districts on petition being made. Besides the 
road districts, which are very numerous, there are town, drainage, electric 
suppdy, water supply, river, tramway, local railway, hospital, and harbom- 
districts. 

The ratepayers in the toad districts of a county are qualified as electors for 
the purposes of the county coimcil, and the members of each road board are 
elected by the ratepayers of the district. 
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Area and Population. 

There are two principal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901) the 
Cook and ^ome other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
miles long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia. Area, excluding 
annexed islands, 103, -568 square miles. North Island, 44,131 square 
miles. South Island 58,120, Stewart Island 662 square miles, Chatham 
Islands 372 square miles, outlying islands 284 square miles. Acreage 
66,390,262 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acres), 
and up to March, 1928, 21,350,363 acres had been alienated, and 14,763,080 
acres reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes. The area 
of Native lands at March 31, 1928, was 5,265,233 acres. The estimated 
population June 30, 1928, -was 1,389,076, exclusive of Maoris, 65,004, and 
residents of Cook and other annexed Island-s, 14,314, of the Tokelau Islands, 
1,033, and of Western Samoa (mandated territory), 42,949. Census popula- 
tion, exclusive of aborigines and dependencies : — 


Years 

Males 

Pemales 

Total 

Average increase per 
cent, per annum 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

i 489,933 

5’6 . 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

' 3*4 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,668 1 

1’6 

1896 

371,416 

331,946 

703,360 1 

2’S 

1901 

406,992 

366,727 

772,719 ! 

1’9 

1906 

471,008 

417,670 

888,578 ; 

2'8 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 

1,008,468 1 

2’6 

1916 

561,776 

547,674 

1,099,449 1 

1*6 

1921 

623,243 

695,670 

1,218,913 I 

2 *3 

, 1926 

686,384 

658,085 

1,344,469 i 

2-1 


Area and population of each provincial district at the census of April 
20,1926:— 


Auckland . , 

Taranaki 
Hawke’s Bay. 
Wellington 
Marlborough . 
Nelson . 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Otago Portion . 
Southland Portion 


Population of the North Island, 1926, 831,813 ; South Island (including 
Stewart Island and Chatham Islands), 512,656. 

In 1926, 551,457 lived in the rural districts ; 786,040 in boroughs. Tlie 
balance of 7,883 were on vessels, trains, etc., on Census nigbt. 
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The estimated populations of the chief cities and towns of Kcw Zealand 
on April 1, 1928, were as follows Auckland, 206,810 ; Wellington, 

130,120 ; Christchurch, 123,870; Dunedin, 84,060 ; Wanganui, 27,510; 
Invercargill, 22,910 ; Palmerston North, 20,940 ; Napier, 18,870; Timaru, ! 

17,540 ; Hamilton, 17,350 ; New Plymouth, 17,050 ; Gisborne, 15,540 ; ; -j 

Hastings, 15,290 ; Nelson, 12,080, i 


Movement of tub PoptrLATioN, 


Years 

Total r.,ive 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of 
Birtlis over 
Deatljs 

1923 

27,967 

1,260 

11,511 

10,070 

16,456 

1924 

28,014 

1,338 

10,767 

10,269 

17,247 

1925 

28,153 

i 1,332 ■ 

11,026 

1 10,419 

i 17,127 

1926 

28,473 

i 1,473 

11,819 ; 

i 10,680 

I 16,654 

1927 

27,881 

1,387 

11,613 

■ 10,478 

16,268 


Birth-rate, 1927, 20 ’29 per 1,000 : death-rate, 8’46 per 1,000 ; marriage 
rate, 7 '62 ; infantile mortality, 38*74 per 1,000 births. 


Immigration and Emigration, 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

j Excess of Immigration 
! over Emigration 

1923 

36,488 

29,668 

6,820 

1924 

39,815 

30,593 ' 

9,222 

1925 

41,846 

29,172 

i 12,674 

1926 

46,685 

33,825 

11,860 

1927 

38,676 , 

36,248 

2,428 . 


Eeligion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into seven dioceses, with a separate 
bishopric (Ao-tea-roa) for the Maoris. The Roman Catholic Church is under 
an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a coadjutor Archbishop 
and three bishops. 
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Education. 

The University of New Zealand consists of the Otago University at 
Dunedin, with 93 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury University 
College at Christchurch, with 51 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 48 professors and lecturers ; and the Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 33 professors and lecturers ; students 
on registers of the four constituent colleges (1927), 4,878. The University 
colleges are all endowed with lands. The Canterbui-y Agricultural College is 
a recognised school of agriculture. 

At the end of 1927 there were 43 incorporated or endowed secondary 
schools, with 587 (excluding part-time) teachers and 14,190 pupils (ex- 
cluding 411 in lower departments). There are also 79 District High Schools 
with 161 teachers and 3,443 scholars in the secondary division. Two Junior 
High Schools with 138 pupils and 21 Technical High and Technical Day 
Schools with 5,703 pupils. Of private secondary schools there were 40 
registered, with 2,932 pupils. Twelve secondary schools for Maoris had 
524 pupils. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 
There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1927 there were 2,601 
public primary schools, 6,797 teachers (including 567 probationers), 223,888 
scholars on the rolls; average attendance (1927), 194,540. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. The instruction given at the 
pixblic schools is secular only, and for the ordinary standard course entirely 
free. 

There are 7 schools of mines ; 4 normal schools ; 6 central schools of art ; 
13 industrial schools ; a school for the deaf ; an institute for the blind (at 
Auckland) ; a special school for mentally backward boys at Otekaike, Otago ; 
and a similar school for girls at Richmond, Nelson. There were also, at the 
end of 1927, 805 registered primary private schools, with 27,358 pupils. 

There were 134 Native village schools, with 297 teachers and 6,620 scholars, 
including 832 Europeans. Total net expenditure by the State on Native 
schools in 1927-28 was 87,8047. Total expenditure out of public funds in 
1927-28 upon education of all kinds 3,769,9697. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are ten supreme court judges, and thirty stipendiary magistrates. 
There are numerous magistrates’ courts and justices of the peace. 

In 1927 there were 45,930 summary convictions, and 1,739 sentences 
in supreme courts, including 1,264 cases sent up from lower courts for 
sentence. At the end of 1927 the gaols and Borstal institutions contained 
1,649 prisoners. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hospitals and charitable relief. The Government 
subsidises bequests and voluntary contributions at the rate of 20s. in the 
pound ; and contributions by local authorities, according to a sliding scale, 
ranging from 14s. in the pound to 26s. in the pound, and averaging through- 
out the Dominion 20s. in the pound. The apportionments are made according 
1 0 the value of rateable property within the district. The total expenditure 
on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 1927, was 205,6487, 
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Duriag 1927 the benevolent and orphan asylums accommodated 11,270 
inmates ; and 4,014 children were wholly or partly maintained by the State 
in industrial schools and other institutions in 1927. 

An Act, passed in 1898 and amended on several occasions since, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 452. 10s. a year, 
redxtcible by 17. for every 17. by which income exceeds 627. Tlie joint 
annual income of a married conjile in receipt of pensions must not 
exceed 1437. (including pensions). Pensions ate also granted to widows, 
to miners incapacitated as a result of miners’ phthi-sis, to veterans of the 
Maori war, and to certain classes of blind pex’sons. In addition arc those 
pensions granted in respect of the recent war. 

A system of family allowances at the rate of 2.9. per week for each child 
after the second, in cases where income excluding family allowance is mider 
47. per week, came into force on April 1, 1927. 



Glass of Pension 


Old Age .... 

Widows' .... 

Military (Maori War) . 

War . .... 

Miners' 

Epidemic (i.e. Influenza epidemic, i918)i 
Blind ..... 

Family Allowaj)(:c.s . 


Number in force* 
July, 1928 : 

Annual 

Value 

Average 

Pension 


£ 

£ 

25,285 

1,001,970 

42 

4,160 

312,000 

75 

"291 

14,259 

40 

20,593 

1,132,615 

66 

734 

40,009 

64 

200 

8,034 i 

89 


13,124 

48 

3,25.5 

50,452 

15 


Finance. 

The following table of revenite relates to the Consolidated Fund and is 
exclusive of sales of laud and of receipts paid into various other accounts 
and funds !■— 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Customs 
and Excise 

Stamjis, in- 
cluding Post 
and Teleg. 

Bail ways 

Land Tax 

Income 

Tax 

Total 

(including 

othans) 

1924 

1925 ' 

1926 

1927 

1928 

£ , ; 

7,870,309 
S.219,778 
9,013,435 
8,874,388 
8,652,213 1 

£ 

6,025,021 

5,947.214 

6,437,603 

6,605,574 

6,827,626 

£ 

6,954,469 

7,105,106 

1 1,913,311 1 
2,048,433 1 
2,130,867 1 

£ 

1,426,463 
1,335,251 
, 1,260,059 
: 1,229.067 
; 1,164,479 

. £ \ 

3, 781,. 532 

1 3,386,052 1 
8,368,610 
3,422,216 
3,273,729 

£ 

27,960,370 

28,648,000 

24,726,762 

24,948,107 

25,123,980 


1 Excluding tyre-tax and motor-sidrit tax— for main highways purposes. 


Prior to 1926-26 the figures shown for railways were the actual receipts 
taken. For 1925-26 and sub-sequent years they relate only to amounts 
transferred from "Working Railways Account to cover interest on railway 
capital liability. Similarly the figures for railway expenditure are the actutd 
payments prior to 1925-26, but for subsequent years relate only to loss on 
branch lines and isolated sections. 

The number of income-tax payers in 1926-27 was 48,899, and of land-tax 
payers 51,506. The postal and telegraph receipts in 1927-28 wore 3,329,6117. 
As in the case of railways, these are now (from April I, 1928) paid into a 
separate account. 
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The following expenditure table of the Consolidated Fund is exclusive 
of sums paid to the Public Works Fund — 


year ended 
March 81 1 

Public 1 
Debt 

Cliarges | 

Railways 

Education 

Post and 
Telegraph ; 

Constabulary 
and Defence 

Total 

i(ineluding 

other.s) 

im 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1928 

£ 

8,881,877 

8,862,644 

9,842,16.5 

9,745,932 

9,757,602 

£ 

5,15.8,141 
5,636,58.8 1 
344,830 
429,068 
484,659 

2,701,014 
2,831,115 
2,966,108 
3,070,096 
3,101,904 1 

I 

£ 

2,117,952 

2,413,436 

2,406,791 

2,343,438 

2,297,058 

£ 

1,021,274 

1,053,551 

1,808,631 

1,430,803 

1,386,664 

£ 

26,148,005 
27,899,200 
23,570,083 
! 24,8.65,965 
24,944,905 


Estimates 1928-29 : Revenue, 23,868, 250Z. ; expenditure, 23,608,104?. 
The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1928, was 104,461,722/,, including charges and expenses for raising loans. 
The average taxation per head of the population in 1927-28 was 11/. 17s. Id. 
The public debt at March 31, 1928, was: debentures and stock, 
251,396,262/, ; of which indebtedness on account of the war of 1914-19 
represented 71,970,636/. Most of the rest of the debt represents reproductive 
expenditure or investments. 


Defence. 

The military forces of New Zealand comprise the Permanent Force, the 
Territorial Force, the Reserve, the Cadets and the Nursing Service. All 
male inhabitants of New Zealand, who are British subjects and have resided 
therein for 6 months, are liable for training as senior cadets from 14 to 18 
years of age. Between 18 and 19 they pass into the general training section, 
and are posted to the Territorial Force or pass to the Reserve. Senior cadets 
do 30 drills of IJ hours, 6 half-day parades, and a prescribed rifle course. 
The Territorial Force do 6 days training in camp, 6 half-day parade.s, 12 
drills, and a prescribed rifle course. The strength of the Permanent Force 
in March, 1928, was 107 officers and 399 other ranks, and of the Territorial 
Force (limited by law to 30,000), 1,069 officers and 20,140 other ranks. The 
senior cadets numbered 34,464. 

The New Zealand military forces are under a general officer commanding, 
who has at his disposal a general headquarters divided into the general staff 
and administrative services and departments. He is responsible to the 
Ministry of Defence. New Zealand is organised into 3 military commands, 
the Northern, Central, and Southern, each command being under an officer 
commanding. 

The forces are organised so as to form a complete infantry division and a 
mounted division on mobilization, and comprise : — 



Brigades 

Regi- 

ments 

Bat,. 

talions 

31 

Squadrons 

Batteries 

Depot 

companies 

Infantry , 

Cavalry , . 

Artillery , . 

Engineers 

Signal Corps . 
Army Service , 
Medical Corps . 


1 1 , j .. 

12 ' 

33 

■ 21 

3 

.3 

3 


* 

■ -’M ”.'1 


;■ V S3, 

''21. 

’ '12. 
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The Air Force consists of 37 machines. The personnel is 145, including 
21 permanent officers and men. 

The Naval Defence Act, 1920, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not less than two years. In 
time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The Naval force consists of 
training ship Philomel (ex-cruiser of 2,500 tons), the cruisers Dunedin and 
Diomede, loaned free of charge (other than maintenance) by the Imperial 
Government, and the sloops Lahurmim and Veronica, In addition there are 
the oil-tank vessel JSFuciila, the trawler Wahakura and the tug Toia. The 
establishment of a New Zealand Eoyal Naval Eeserve is also provided for 
under the Act, The total of the Naval Vote for the financial year 1928-29 
was 449,011Z, net. 

Production and Industry . 

I. AaB.ICm.TTJKE. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 12,500,000 acres are still undorforest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16,680,348 acres in sown grasses and 124,008 in fallow) 
in 1927 was 18,880,436 acres. The area of Crown lands (other than reserves) 
leased under various tenures at March 31, 1928, was 18,014,185 acres, and 
3,112,892 acres were available for future disposal. 

The largest freehold estates are held in the South Island. The extent of 
occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1927 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 


5,208 72,381 

4,128 401,105 

1,470 885,050 

4,450 2,130,213 

8,737 2,239,694 

0,339 4,704,918 

4,294 3,460,408 

5,914 11,590,297 


5,001 to 10,000 acres 
10,001 „ 20,000 ,, 

20.001 „ 50,000 ,, 

60.001 acres and over 


In 1927 there were 132,799 pensons (102,335 males and 80,464 females) 
engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, ^c.) : — 


Crop , 1,000 age 

Years -^cres 


Aver- 

effla Acres 3®, 


1925 106,964 5,448 32>62 147,387 6,707 


1928 200,987 9,541 1 S0*66 _ 


88,228 3,862 43‘66 21,091 



Excluding the value of the output of the Gov^nment railway worlcshops. 


Live-stock in 1928 : 307,160 horses, 3,530,811 cattle, 27,133,810 sheep, 
and 686,701 pigs. Wool exported or xised for home consumption twelve 
months ended September 30, 1928, 234,259,685 lbs. Exports, 1924-25, 
195,394,999 lbs.; 1925-26, 218,272,768 lbs. ; 1926-27, 219,766,043 lbs.; 
1927-28, 227,389,654 lbs. 


The following statement of the value of the products (including repairs) 
of the principal industries for the year ended March, 1927, is taken from the 
results of the annual collection by Census and Statistics Office. 


Manufactories, Works, &c. | p “oducts j Manufactories, Works, &e. j| 
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Total value of production in 
1926-271 . . . 


II. MANUT’AorcrRBS. 


Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) : — 


Principal Industries. 
Meat freezing and preserving 
Ham and hacou curing . 
Butter, cheese, and condensed 
milk factories 

Grain mills . . . , 

Biscuit and confectionery 
factories . . 

Fruit preserving & jam making 
Breweries and malthouses 
Aerated water . . 

Soap and candle works , : . 
Sausage-casings works '. 
Boiling- down, glue, & manure 

Cooperages . . . . 

Sawmills, sash and door fac- 
tories . . . . . 

Wood ware and turnery . . 

Gasworks . . . 

Electricity supply works 
Lime and cement . . : . 

Brick, tile and pottery . 
Conci-ete hlock and fibrous 
plaster making . 


Tinned-ware and sheet metal 

works 

Iron and brass foundries, 
boilermaking, i&q. . , 

Engineering .... 
Printing and bookbinding 
Agricultural machinery . 

Coach building . . . 

Motor and cycle works . 

Saddlery and harness 
Tanning . . . . . 

Pellmongering and , wool- 

scouring .... 

Ship and boat-building yards 
Sails, tents and oilskins . 
Furniture and cabinet-making 
Mattress making . . 

Woollen mills , . . 

Chemical works . . . 

Chemical fertilizer works 
Boot and shoe factories . . 

Hosiery factories . . . 

Clothing and waterproof fac- 
tories . . . . . 

Roiie and twine works . 
j Flax mills . . - . 


Tears 

Number of 
manufactories 
and works 

Persons engaged 

Value of Land, 
Buildings, i&c. 

Value of Products 

1922-23 

4,335 

73,662 

£ 

44,219,125 

£ 

73,853,423 

1923-24 

4,461 

77,661 

45,498,054 

76,996,397 

1924-25 

4, .547 

80,327 

49,978,842 

84,101,313 

84,043,199 

1925-26 : 

4,803 

82,018 

69,149,692 

1926-27 

6,088 

81,904 

62,723,125 

83,012,603 


470, S44 
1,1.47,662 
4,527,696 
607,889 
681,912 
1,838,114 
170,006 
601,345 


1,432,807 

348,287 

148,270 

1,41.3,054 

2s3,S66 

1,053,306 

211,750 

1,028,889 

1,168,814 

296,759 


13,630,714 

1,164,180 


1,626,269 

273,436 

1,380,686 

441,836 

566,802 

362,253 
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III. Mines and Minerals. 

Exports of principal minerals and consumption of coal : — • 


- 

1926 

1927 

Quantity i Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold . . . , , oz. 

Silver . . . . . „ 

Pig iron . . . . . tons 

p ./Exported ... „ 

(. Consumed(locallyprodueed)„ 

125,777 

425,287 

183,008 

2,056,891 

516,207 

51,230 

285,909 

2,056,991 

1.30,171 
427,838 
1,110 
143,440 ! 
2,223,300 i 

ii 

5.34,639 

42,!)S9 

4,592 

1 221,253 

i 2,223,360 


Commerce. 

In 1927 the imports duty-free amounted to 18,788, 797Z. ; subject to duty, 
25,994,149Z. ; total 44,782,946?, 


Years 

Total Imports 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

Exports of other 
Produce 

Total Exports 

1923 

& 

43,378,493 

& 

45,371,908 

& 

595,257 

£ 

45,967,105 

1924 

48,527,603 1 

51,920,828 

691,888 

52,612,711 

1925 

52,456,407 1 

54, .521, 031 

741,241 


1926 

49,889,563 

44,839,318 

930,257 

45,275,675 

48,490,354 

1927 

44,782,946 

47,571,233 

925,121 


Tlie value of imports is taken as the current clomestie value in the country exporting 
same, plus a uniform addition of ten per cent, for freight, &c. For exports tlie * free-on- 
board in New Zealand ’ value is given ; but, as regards the main items, the Collector of 
Customs examines carefully the amounts stated and compares them with current price . 
lists, to prevent any over-estimate. Beginning with 1914 thecountry of origin ofimportsis 
obtained, a.s well as coiintry of shipment. The country of shipment is obtained in cases- 
of exports, hut this may or may not he the country of ultimate destination. Very little 
cargo fa traasifu passes through New Zealand. .... 

The principal imports and exports in 1927 are given as follows ; — 


Articles of Import 

Value 

Articles of Export 

Value 

Apparel .... 
Boots and shoes 

Drapery and textiles . 
Hosiery .... 
Silks . . . 

Iron and steel . 

Machinery and machines . 
Other metal mamifiictures. 
Motor cars, motorcycles, 
and materials 

Sugar . . 

Tea . . ... 

Spirits, wines, and beer . 
Tobacco, cigars, Ac, . 
Books, paper, & stationery 
Carpeting and floorcloth . 
Drugs, chemicals and drug- i 
gists’ wares . 

Fruit, fresh and preserved 
Oils . ... 

Timber , . . 

Goal ... . . 

£ 

2. . 550. 686 

1.019. . 572 
4,170,622 

466,620 

881,782 

2,598,864 

3,611,400 

8,470,250 

3,544,821 
978,148 
891,608 
962,672 
1,729,286 
\ 1,891,688 

1 583,291 

1,210,027 
895,221 
8,089,741 
800,143 i 
515,801 

Produce of the Dominion:— 
Wool . . . 

Agricultural produce . 
Frozen meat , 

Kauri gum 

Tallow . . . 

Butter .... 
Cheese .... 
Milk (preserved) . 

Casoiu .... 
Preserved moats . 
Sausage-casings 

Hides, and skins . 

Sheep skins and pelts . i 
Babbit skins . 

Phormium (fibre and tow) 
Coal . . 

Timber • 

Gold 

British and foreign produce ' 

£ 

12,961,744 

887,893 

9,104,621 

278,032 

714,441 

10,915,283 

5,582,646 

346,271 

141,888 

212,262 

765.525 
1,008,900 
1,650,812 

^2,658 

535.526 
221,253 
425,458 
584,639 
925,121 

Total, including others 
not speclded. 

44,78f,946 

Total, including articles 
not specified . . 

48.496,854 
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Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

Kauri 

Gum 

Butter 

Cheese 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Lbs. 

217,566,091 

206,189,911 

205,726,856 

213,164,399 

220,500,720 

Owts. 

3,043 910 
3,213,574 
8,414,205 
3,034,356 
3,364 965 

Tons 
6,508 
5,261 
5,370 
4,877 
4,674 ^ 

Cwts. 

1,250,140 

1,269,455 

1,245,324 

1,168.040 

1,455,539 

Cwts. 

1,441,460 

1,594,486 

1,376,764 

1,461,548 

1,492,792 


The total value of gold exported to December 31, 1927, was 92,938,0382. 
The following table shows the trade with different countries : — 



Imports 1 from 

Exports to 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

United 
Kingdom 
Australia 
Fiji . , 

& 

24,904,178 

6,303,073 

984,274 

& 

27,262.609 

5,856,989 

1,251,797 

£ 

24,331,410 
6,059,779 
. 941,320 

a 

22,678.862 

4,264,176 

435,084 

£ 

42,038,386 

2,609,322 

136,768 

& 

44,073.823 

2,502,118 

133,460 

& 

35,102,087 

8,054,438 

152,323 

£ 

36,877,887 

3,665,962 

120,202 

India and 
Ceylon 
Canada 

1,549,470 

3,909,152 

1,725,206 

8,906,152 

1,707,731 

8,430,988 

1,596,832 

2,721,812 

496,96li 197,912 

716,643{ 423,068 

83,773 

861,717 

147,417 

1,666,598 

United 
States 
France 
Germany . 
Japan . . 
Others . . 

7,651,357’ 

174,620 

106,737 

458,964 

2,585.778 

8,626,959 

308,965 

236.668 

669,146 

2,622,006 

9,729,251 

870,880 

340,469 

657,113 

3,420,622 

7,827,766 

531,480 

606,180 

679,984 

3,640,832 

3,278,135 

661,569 

1,166,802 

380,780 

1,378,989 

4,349,758 

600,814 

1,614,090 

232,213 

1,136,631 

8,818,232 

681,668 

864,629 

162,832 

993,881 

2,681,091 

1,008,291 

1,189,054 

251,547 

087,705 

Totals 

48,527,603 

62,456,407 

49,889,563 

44,782.940 

52,612,711 

56,262,272 

46,276,676 

48,496,354 


1 Prom countries whence the goods were derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports from the United Kingdom, from and to Now Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows — 


Imports into U.B 


Cheese 

Milk, preserved . 
Beef, frozen . 
Beef, canned, etc. 
Mutton, frozen . 
Sheep skins , 
Babbit Skins 
Tallow ■ • 

Hemp . • • 

Wool . • 


Totals for all Imports 


Exports (British produce) from U.E 
Spirits . . . .. , . 

Tobacco . . , 

Apparel (including hats and boots) 
Cotton manufactures . . . 

Machinery . . . * 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Thous. £ 

Thous. S. 

Thous. & 

Thous. £ 

9,967 

10,789 

9,607 

10,320 

6,883 

6,727 

7,053 

7,174 

130 

257 

192 

164 

1,056 

1,058 

1,044 

629 

59 

89 

76 

67 

10,108 

11,038 

9,830 

9,081 

477 

841 

877 

623 

290 

380 

362 

416 

723 

923 

716 

688 

161 

278 

270 

270 

16,473 

17,190 

14,927 

1 14,108 

46,964 

51,331 

46,813 

46,549 

686 

706 

672 

648 

901 

1,075 

1,048 

1,008 

2,281 

2j637 

2,548 

2,302 

2r,089 

2,441 

1,995 

1,881 

1,285 

1,403 

1,105 

1,302 
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1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Exports (British produce) from U.K. :~ 

Iron and Steel manufactures . . . 

Paper . . . . . 

Motor Oars and Cycles 

Woollen Goods . , , . ... 

Thons. £, 
2,S70 
676 
6S2 
1,141 

Thous. £ 
2,086 
6.05 
1,132 
1,204 

Thous. & 
2,253 
683 
8S7 

1,128 ! 

Thous. & 
2,074 
675 
958 
: 1,059 

Total Exports of all British produce . . . 

Exports of foreign and Colonial produce , 

20,833 

1,025 

23,073 

1,111 

20,588 

784 

19,608 

792 


Total imijorts into U,K., 1928, 47,314,931Z. ; exports from U. K., 
19,296,967Z. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Atthe end of 1927 the registered vessels were 90 sailing vessels of 11,418 
tons (net), 261 steamers of 101,972 tons, 214 motor vessels of 4,414 tons; 
total 565 vessels of 117,804 tons (net). 

Shipping inwards and outwards for five years (excluding coastwise 
shipping) : — 


Vessels Inwards 1 Vessels Outwards 


Years 

With Cargoes 

; With cargoes 

Total, including 
in Ballast 

No, Tons 

1928 608 1,888,906 

1924 668 2,050,830 | 

1926 608 1,946,723 j 

1926 617 2,046,728 | 

1927 569 1,961,851 : 

No. 

664 

713 

656 

678 

634 

Tons i No. Tons 

2,111,879 i 442 1,509,7.52 
2,212,955 ! 443 1,547, .577 
2,122,741 ! 421 1,510,299 
2,261,334 L436 1,604,074 
2,195,804 I 430 1,606,946 

No. Tons 

646 2,060,502 

1 706 2,227,207 
663 2,139,192 
665 2,237,307 
‘ 683 2,200,763 


Of vessels entered inward (1927), 574 of 2,005,786 tons were British 
and 60 of 190,018 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1927), 573 
of 2,004,616 tons were British, and 60 of 196,147 tons were foreign.. 


Eailwats. 

On March 31, 1928, there were 1,399 miles of Government railways in the 
North Island, and 1,781 in the South Island, besides 117 miles of private 
lines— 3,297 miles in all. Operating revenue from Government railways, 
1927-28, 7,343,845Z., operating expenditure, 6,302,119Z. ; net operating 
revenue, 1,041,7262. Total expenditure on construction of all Government 
lines, open and unopen, to March 31, 1928, 58,797,4682. In 1927-28 the ton- 
nage of goods carried was 7,358,897, and the pa.ssengers numbered 25,379,66*5. 

All the chief towns are provided with tramway systems. 

Posts AND TEtEGBAPHS. 

Postal statistics, 1927: — Letters and letter-cards, 297,478,294 ; post- 
cards, 8,882,783 ; books, etc., 186,199,176 ; newsijapers, 47,039,662 ; parcels, 
6,903,636 ; money orders issued, 803,635 ; paid, 686,260.^ 

Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 31, 
1928, 3,329,6112.; working expenses, 2.299j57lZ. The officials numbered 
11,753 on March 31, 1928. 

The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 31, 1928, there were 
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12,727 miles of line and 62,648 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
during the year, 16,567,514. The telephone (Governmental) is very 
geuerSily u^d. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1927-28 
was 1,889,9242. 

Money and Credit. 

There are six hanks of issue doing business, two of these being wholly 
New Zealand institutions. The paid-up capital of the six banks amounts 
to 27,041,1302. anil their reserved profits to 21,542,6802. The total average 
liabilities for 1927, in respect of New Zealand transactions, were 56,321,3972!, 
and the average assets 66,626,6762. The average amount on deposit was 
48,294,0962. The value of the notes in circulation averaged 6,510,0182. for 
the year. Gold has almost entirely dmppeared from circulation. 

There are the post-oflice savings-bank and 5 private savings banks. The 
former had, March 31, 1928, 870 branches ; the latter have not more than 
one or two branches each ; number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
at 81st March, 1928, 804,725; amount deposited during year, 27,611,0662. ; 
withdrawn, 80,584,9972. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 47,758,7262. 
At 31st March, 1928, 7,657,4072. was on deposit in private savings banks to 
the credit of 166,694 depositors. 
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Attached to New Zealand are the follovmig islands ; 

Auckland Islands, 50* 32' S., 166° 13'' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Lsland. 
Area of largest about 280 square miles. Uninhabited. The New Zealand 
Government maintains a dep8t of provisions and clothing for the use of 
shipwrecked mariners on the largest island of the group. 

Chatham Islands, 43° 60' S., 177° W., 636 miles E. of New Zealand. Area 
376 square miles ; population (April, 1926) 562 (268 Europeans and 294 
Maoris and Morioris). 

The Cook and other South Pacific Islands wore annexed to New Zealand 
in June, 1901. They lie between 8° and 23° S. lat.,167° and 170° W. long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1926) are as follows 


Cook Islands — 

Population 

Rarotonga . 

. 3,936 

Mangaia 

. 1,249 

Atiu . . . 

. 933 

Aitutaki 

. 1,431 

Mauke (Parry Is.) 

511 

Mitiaro 

. 238 

Hervey Islands . 

23 


Palmerston Is. 

Population 

97 

Penrhyn (Tongareva) 

395 

Manihiki 

416 

Rakaanga 

327 

Danger (Pukapuka) . 

526 

Suwarrow 



Niue (Savage Is.) . 

3,795 

Total 

. 13,877 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 280 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference ; Atiu, 20 miles ; Aitutaki, 21 
miles ; Niue (or Savage Island), 40 miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have 
been made since 1890 by a 'general Legislature, and are administered by an 
Executive Council, of which the Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At 
Rarotonga and Niue there are (New Zealand) Resident Commissioners, 
whose approval is required fox all enactments. The customs tariff of 
New Zealand is enforced. In 1916 an Act was passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and providing 
for the appointment of a member of the Executive Council of New Zealand 
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as Minister of the Cook Islands, The Minister is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Islands. The Act provides for the con.stitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justice, and native land court, as well 
as for the establishment of public schools, &c. In 1927 the nunibera of 
births, marriages, and deaths were respectively 424, 144, and 847. Educa- 
tion : there are 30 schools in the group, with roll number of 2,738 scholars. 
Eevenue, financial year 1927-28, 25,053?.; expenditure, 23,924?. The trade 
fox 1927 was; — Imports, 130,612?,, including 98,669?. from New Zealand 
and 18,274?. from United States ; exports 152,707?., including 113,396?. 
to New Zealand, 29,195?. to United States of America. Chief exports, 
1927 : — Bananas, 25,975?. ; oranges, 57,059?. ; tomatoes, 19,319/. ; copra, 
40,279?. ; pearl shell, 3,660?. ; fungus, 2,319?. ; hats, 935?., and fancy 
baskets, 1,445?. A wirele.ss station is maintained at Rarotonga, with sub- 
stations at Aitutaki, Atiu, Mangaia and Niue. 

Kermadec Islands, 36° S., 178°30' AV., 600 milesN.N.E. of New Zealand. 
Area 15 square miles. Now uninhabited. The largest of the group is Raoul 
or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; Macaulay Island is 3 nules in circuit. 

Boss Dependency. — The coasts of the Ross Sea, with the adjacent islands 
and territorie.s, between 160° East longitude and 150° AVest longitude, and 
south of the 60th degree of latitude, were yiroclaimed a British Settlement 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of New Zealand 
by Order-in-Council of 30th July, 1923. 

Union Islands (Tokelaul. — These Islands, formerly part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony, have been transferred to the jurisdiction of New 
Zealand, February 11, 1926, and are administered by the Administiator of 
Western Samoa, , The;;^ lie between 8° 3C' and 11° S. lat., and 17l° and 
172° W. long, (population 1926, 1,033), and comprise five clusters of islets, 
the principal of which are Fakaofo or Bowditch, Nukunono or Duke of 
Clarence, Atafn or Duke of York ; area of group, 7 square miles. 

Small uninhabited outlying islands within the boundaries of New Zealand 
are; Campbell Island, the Three Kings islands, the Antipodes Islands, the 
Bounty Islands, and the Snares Islands. 

Books of Eeference. 

New Zealand Official Year-book. Annual. ■Wellington. 

Statistical Reports of New Zealand. Annual. 

Monthly Abstract of Statistics. Wellington. 

Local Authorities Handbook. Annual. 

ReU(M. J.), The Wilds of Maoriland. London, 1914. 

Bolitlio (H.), The New Zealanders. London, 1928. 

Constance), New Zealand: Country and People. London, 192G. 

CojidlrjfefJ. B.), A Short History of New Zealand. London, 1925. 

Cowan (J.). The Maoris of New Zealand. Wellington, 1910. — Travels in New Zealand. 
2 vois. Wellington, 1927. 

X> 0 Mj;las (A. P.), 'file Dominion of New Zealand. London, 1909. 

(J. B.), Glimpses of New Zealand. London, 1924. 

lyawwiTip (L. S.) (Editor), New Zealand To-Day Wellington, 1925. 

jFiri/itR.), Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. London, 1929. 

iforrop (A. J.), England and New Zealand. London, 1926. 

ffassert (Kurt). Au.stralieu und Neuseeland. Stuttgart, 1924. 

JSiffhf (J.) and Bamford (H. D.), The Constitutional History and Law of New Zealand. 
Oliristchnrch, 1914. 

ilforais (J . S.), The Colonisat ion of New Zealand. London, 1027. 

Marshall (P.), The Gi-ograpby of New Zealand. Christchtirch, 1912. 

MeNab (R.) (Editor), Historical Records of NewZealand. Wellington, 1908.— Murihiku : 
A History of South Island and adjacent Islands, 1642 to 1835. Wellington, 1909. 

Mowlatid (A. M.), Through South Westland, 2nd edition. London, 1916. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. V. Australasian Territories. London, 1914. 
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Playne {8.)i New Zealand : its History, Commerce and Industrial Eesources. London 
1912-lS. 

Pennefather (F. W.), Handbook (Murray’s) for New Zealand, London. 

Meevea (W. P.), The Long White Cloud. 3rd edition. London, 1924. 

Ruisell (G. W.K New Zealand To-Day. Christchurch, N.Z., 1920. 

Shrinipion (&.. W.), and Mulyayi (A. E.), Maori and Pakeha, Auckland, 1921. 

Smith {S. P.), Hawaiki : The Original Horae of the Maori. 4th ed. Oliristehnroh, 1921. 
Stewart's Handbook of the Paciiic Islands. Sydney, 1918. 

Stnut (.Sir R.) and Stout (J. L.), New ZeJiland. Cambridge, 1911. 

Thotumn (R. P.), A National History of Australis, New Zealand, and the adjacent 
lands. London, 1917. 

Treffear (Ed.), The Maori Race. New Zealand, 1905. 

IPWsoji (C. A.), The Empire 's Junior Partner. London, 1926. 

[Official and many other books and newspapers may be seen at the office of the High 
Commissioner in London, from whom offleial publications may be purchased.] 
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Constitution and Government 

The Fiji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643 and visited by 
Captain Cook in 1769. The sovereignty was ceded to Great Britain on 
October 10, 1874. The government is administered by a Governor appointed 
by the Crown, assisted by an Executive Council consisting of S members. 
Laws are passed by the Legislative Council, of which the Governor is presi- 
dent. It comprises twelve nominated members (including one Indian 
member), seven members elected by persons of European descent, and two 
nominated Fijian members. 

Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Pacijle . — 
Sir Eyre Hutson, K.O.M.G. (appointed, 1925). Salary 3,000Z. as Governor 
of Fiji, and 1,200Z. as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

For the purposes of native government the colony is divided into 19 
provinces, in 6 of which, a superior native chief exercises, under the title of 
Roko Tui, a form of rule which recognises to a large degree the principles of 
native administration by which the people formerly governed themselves. 
In thirteen of the provinces there are European commissioners \ 186 
native officials are employed in subordinate administrative capacities. 
There are also 30 native stipendiary magistrates associated with 17 District 
Commissioners in the administration of justice. A European commissioner, 
who is generally Government medical officer, resides in Rotuma. In several 
cases the District Medical Officer is also the District Commissioner. There 
is a constabulary consisting of Fijians and Indians, with European officers, 
and a Defence Force (Europeans, half-castos, and Fijians). Strength of 
police force, 1927, 221. 

Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 250 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 15° and £2“ south latitudes and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Viti Levu, area 4,053 square miles ; next is Vanua Levu, area 
2,130 square miles. The. island of Rotuma, between 12° and 15° of south 
I.-utitude, and 175° and 180° east longitude, was added to the colony in 1880. 
Total area, including Rotuma, 7,083 square miles. 

At the 31st December, 1927, the population of the Colony, including 
Rotuma, was estimated at 173,836; Europeans, 4,480 (2,479 males, 2,001 
females) ; Fijians, 90,268 (46,612 males, 43, 66i females) ; Indians, 69,463 
(41,757 males, 27,706 females); Chinese, 1,106 (1,023 males, 83 females); 
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half-castes, 3,120 (1,620 males, 1,500 females) ; others, 5,404 (3,434 males, 
1,970 females). 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in 1927 was 24 ’78 per 1000, and deaths 
9 '60; among Fijians, birth-rate, 32 ‘hS, death-rate, 22*98; among Indians, 
birth-rate, 27*72, death-rate, 9 •42; others, birth-rate, 26 '59, death-rate, 
21 '19; marriages, 6 ’37 of the total population. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti Levu : European popula- 
tion (census of April 24, 1921), 1,443, suburbs, 298, total, 1,741. 

Eeligion and Instruction, 

Attending at Methodist native churches in 1927, 80,991 ; Roman Catholic 
Mission, 13, 561. The Methodist Mission comprises 20 European missionaries, 
20 European mission sisters, 110 native ministers, 193 catechists, 757 teachers, 
and 3,851 local preachers, 4,422 class leaders, with 702 churches, and 
339 other preaching places. The Roman Catholic Mission has 30 European 
ministers and 287 native teachers, 50 European sisters, 78 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions. 

In 1927 there were two Government Grammar schools for European 
children at Suva, one for hoys and oue for girls, with a total roll number 
of 260. In Levuka there is a Government school for both boys and girls, 
at which 156 were on the roll in 1927 : and another at Rarawai with a roll 
number of 45. Besides these the Roman Catholic Mission has three schools 
for Europeans. The Queen Victoria School (a Government school), and six 
Provincial Schools (supported by Government), are boarding schools for 
Fijian hoys. There were 655 pupils in 1927. There is one Government 
Indian school with a roll number in 1927 of 61. The Government paid 
grants-iu-aid in 1927 to 30 assisted primary schools and 26 assisted 
vernacular schools, with 4,578 impils. Expenditure on education in 1927 
was 84,027(. 

Finance. 

Year ! Revenue I Expenditure j{ Year 1 Revenue [ Expenditure 


1922 I 450,155 530,361 i 1926 550,236 | 478,174 

19-23 ( 479,982 429,665 | 1926 584,516 j 535,957 

1924 I 488,906 451,267 j 1927 686,574 | 534,939 

The principal sources of revenue in 1927 were: — Customs, 287,645Z., 
wharf and shipping dues, 17,327i!. ; native taxes, 15,4247. ; licences, excise 
&c., 96,3907. ; fees of court, &c., 102,9897.; post ofiice, 23,9797. The expeui- 
diture on public works extraordinai’y was 20,2407. The public debt on 
Dee. 31, 1927, stood at 163,6607. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. 

There are 5 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 9 saw mills, 3 rice mills, 3 butter 
factories, 20 copra dryers, 2 rubber mills, 1 oil mill, 1 biscuit factory, and 2 
cotton ginneries. In 1927 there were under cultivation by European and 
Indian settlers ; — Bananas, 2,203 acres ; coconuts, 47,713 acres ; maize, 
2,173 acres ; sugar-cane, 49,121 acres; tobacco, 90 acres ; rice, 7,392 acres; 
rubber, 329 acres ; pineapples, 288 acres ; cotton, 800 acres. In 1927 there 
were approximately 10,970 horses, asses and mules, 49,648 cattle, 562 sheep, 
9,308 goats and 5,678 pigs. 

■ ■ p ; 
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Imports 


1 

Exjiorts 


Year ; 

From British 
! Possessii>n.s 

From other 
Countries 

Total 

j To British 

1 Fo.ssessions 

To other 
Countries 

Total 


1 & 



i & 

£ 

£ 

1923 : 

1 610,853 

98,236 

709,089 

1 1,056,773 

435,677 

1,492,450 

1924 

i 944,632 

121,962 

1,066,594 

1,271,135 

969,550 

1 529,384 

1,498,934 

1925 

' — * 

— 

— 

2,156,257 

1926 

11,319,854 1 

161,091 1 

1,480,945 

1,223,303 

1,211,342 

529,085 j 

1,740,427 

1927 

1,080,196 

143,107 1 

1,525,796 

471,578 

1,997,374 


Tlie principal imports during 1927 were : drapery, 1S5,611Z, ; bags and 
sacks, 66,854^. ; flour, sharps and pollard, 92,649Z. ; machinery, 53,576Z. ; 
hardware, 70,643Z, ; oils, 53,519Z. ; coal, 34,632Z. ; timber, 36,235Z, ; and 
meats, 30,3677. Principal exports: sugar, 72,753 tons, 1,125,2157. ; copra, 
26,560 tons, 534,4167. ; bananas, 644,359 bunches, 157,8197. ; troeas shells, 
269 tons, 16,3557. ; molasses, 11,181 tons, 11,1817. ; rubber, 221,238 lbs., 
15,2767. ; and cotton, 249,355 lbs., 17,6937. 

Imports from Australia were 528,7407,; the United Kingdom, 316,8247.; 
the United States, 122,4707.; New Zealand, 124,7757, ; Canada, 51,1057. ; and 
India, 46,2537. Exports to New Zealand were 410,0397. ; Canada, 892,5727. ; 
Europe (copra and troeas), 362,9627. ; the United Kingdom, 123,3437. ; 
the United States, 87,7007. ; Australia, 65,2937. 

Shipping and Communications. 

During 1927 the number of merchant vessels entered at the ports 
of entry was 165 steamers of 637,820 tons, and 11 sailing vessels of 
8,656 tons. Total tonnage entered and cleared in 1927, 1,278,767 (British 
918,107). 

There is a private small-gauge railway of 120 miles from Tavua to 
Sigatoka. 

There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 54 
miles, of which llj miles is by submarine cable, and an overland 
telephone from Suva to Lautoka, 125 miles. Wireless telegraph stations 
have been erected at Suva, Labasa, Waiyevo (Taveuni) and Savusavu. 
There is direct cable communication with Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. • 

The Government Savings Bank had, at the end of 1927, 5,986 depositors, 
whose deposits amounted to 163,3697. The headquarters are at the General 
Post Office, Suva, and there are fifteen branches throughout the Colony. 

The Bank of New South Wales has three branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two in the Colony. The currency in circulation consists of 
Government notes and English coins of pre-war fineness. The curreney notes 
in circulation on December 31, 1927, amounted to 366,5837. The gold 
reserve in the note guarantee fund amounted to 73,4817., and the securities 
forming the investment portion of the fund to 312,0467. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same as in the United Kingdom. 


Books of Reference. 

Colonial Office Report. Annual Blue Book. 

Fiji Government Handbook. Suva, 1928. 

The “Herald” Handbook of Fiji. Suva, 1928, 

Jubilee Handbook of Fiji. 1874-1924. 
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Stewart’s IlaniltKiok of t)!« Pacific Islands. Sydney, 1918. 

Jirewsler (A. I!.), Tim Ilili Tribes of Fiji. London, 192'1. 

Calvert ami iriZifnims, Fiji and the Fijians. 

0,‘iiipp'k (W A.). Fiji : its Problems and Resources. London and Xew Xealand, 1921. 

1 Dhi'js (W.M.), Tiio Isianda and Coral Beefs of Fiji {Qeographical Jojiriiat, January, 
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(IS’.), Fijian Society. London, 1921. 
frordon and Gutch, Australian Handbook. Annual. Melbourne. 

King (A.. G.). Islands Far Away. London, 1920, 

(Basil), The Fijians. London, 1908. 
f IFaterlwusc, Fiji; its King and Peoide. 


PACIFIC ISLAJIDS. 

TONGA. 

(Friendly Islands.) 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886, By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left practically under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain, and a Protectorate was proclaimed on 
May 18, 1900. British and foreign nationals ai’e subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Tongan courts only for oii’ences against Tongan laws relating to 
customs, taxes, quarantine and local police, not recognised as offences 

S ainst British law. In other respects they are subject to the jurisdiction 
the Court of the High Commissioner. In 1906 the financial administration 
came under the supervi-sion of the British Agent and Consul in Tonga. 

Queen, — Salote, succeeded on the death of her father, George II, on April 
12, 1918. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, eompo.sed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seven elected representatives of the people, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, numbering nine, or twenty- three members 
in all. The elections are held triennially. 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga- 
tabu, Haapai (which are low-lying groups of coral formation), and Vavau 
(which is high and mountainous), together with the outlying Lslands of 
Niuatobutabu, Taofahi, andNiuafoou, and lies between 15® and 23° 30' south, 
and 173° and 177° we.st, its western boundary being the ea.steru boundary 
of Fiji. There are two active volcanoes iri the group, on the Islands of 
Tofua and Kao. The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. 
The climate is mild and healthy, malaria being unknown. The 
temperature diunng seven months of the year, from May to November, 
rarely exceeds 84° F. in the shade, and seldom, even in the hottest part 
of summer, exceeds 90° F. Total area, approximately 385 square miles ; 
Capital, Nukualofa; population, estimated at the end of 1926, 25,918 
Tongans, 630 Europeans, 235 half-castes, and 365 other Paeificislandera. The 
natives are Christian, there being about 16,000 adherents of the Wesleyan 
Free Church of Tonga, 4,000 of the Free Church, and 3,000 Koman 
Catholics. The native Tongans enjoy free education, free medical attendance 
and dental treatment. At the end of 1926 there were 109 public primary 
schools, with 4,946 pupils on the roll. At Tonga College there were 
8 teachers, 3 Erxropeans, and 5 Tongans, and 170 students on December 81, 
1927. The revenue amounted in 1926-27 to 72,5621., and the expenditure to 
83,613Z, Native produce consists almost entirely of copra ; the export in 
1927 amounted to 11,252 tons, valued at 225,344Z,, most of which was ’» 
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shipped to the U.K., Continental and American jiorts. Total imports, 1927, 
157,783/.; total exports, 235,391/. The imports include drapery, flour, 
biscuits, fish, hardware, timber, sugar, meats ; and the exports copra. The 
trade is with Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and the United States 
of America. Steamer communication rvith the outside world consists of 
one vessel of the Union Company’s fleet which maintains a four-weekly 
service with New Zealand, via Fiji and Samoa, in addition to which steam 
and sailing vessels vi.sit the group for shipments of copra. There is a 
wireless station at Nukualofa which keeps up telegraphic communication 
througli Samoa or Fiji, and a sub-station at Vavau, which communicates 
only with Nukualofa. There is a telephone system in Nukualofa. 

“since May 1, 1905, BritLsh coin is legal tender and there is a Government 
note issue. The weights and mea,snres are the same as in Great Britain. 
Accounts are keptiu pound.s, shillings, and pence. 

Ilif/k Commissimer and Consul-General for the IFestern Pacific . — 
Sir Eyre Hutson, K.O.M.G. 

Aijent and Cmmd.—Z. S. Neill. 


The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, as.sisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance wdth an Order in Council of 1803, for the 
purpo.se of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts 
of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes betw'een British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limits of Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civili.sed Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small group.s in Melanesia. 

In the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting i.slauds described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Dttcio Island, 24° 40' S. lat., 124° 48' W. long. 

Pitcairn Island, 25° 5' S., 130° 6' W. ; area 2 sq. m, ; pop. in 1914, 140 
(85 adult males, 39 adxdt females, 66 children). The afi’aira of the island 
^ conducted by a Council of 7 members, with a President, who acts 

' -9^ also as Chief Magistrate, and a Vice-President, who is also Government 
^ Seeretarj’’, subject to the control of the High Commissioner for the Western 

Pacific. In religion the islanders (descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty) are ‘Seventh Day Adventists.’ The products of the island are 
sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, melons, pumpkins, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is prepared in limited quantities 
with antiquated appliances. Excellent coffee also grows. The island is 
well stocked with goats and poultry. 

Phoenix Group between 2° 30' and 4° 30' S. lat., and 171° and 174° 30' 
W. long. Eight islands: Mary, Enderbury, Phcenix, Birney, Gardner, 
McKean, Hull, Sydney ; area of group, 16 sq. m,, pop. 59. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group were pro- 
claimed as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at the request of the native 
Governments) as Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
The Colony includes .several groups of islands. (I j The Ellice Islands, 
between 5° 30' and 11° 20' S. lat., and 176° and 180° E. long, (population 
June 30, 1926, 3,582), The principal islands are Funafuti, Nufcufetau, 
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Vaitupu, Nui (or Netherland), Niutao (or Lynx or Speidcn), Ifamunaga 
(or Hudson), Hanuinea (or St. Augustine), Nnkulaelae (or Slitcliell) ; Hura- 
kita ; area of group, 14 sq, m. (2) Fanning Island, 3“ 50' N., 159“ W. ; 
area 15 sq. m. ; Washington Island, 4“ 40' N., 160° 20' IT., area 6 sq. 
m., population of the two islands, June 30, 1926, 491, including 41 
Europeans ; and Ocean Island (iropulation June 30, 1926, 2,3S6, including 
96 Europeans and 397 Asiatics). The last-named island is the Colony 
headquarters. It is situated 0“ 52' S., and 169° 35' E., is six inilos in 
circumference, and was annexed by Great Britain in 1901. The island 
is exceedingly rich in high-grade phosphate, which is worked Iry the British 
Phosphate Commission, who purchased the rights of the Paeilic Phosphate ;; 

Company in 1921. A wireless station on the island maintains telegraphic 
communication via Fiji and Austmlia. (3) Christmas Island, situated roughly 
2° N. lat., and 157° W. long., discovered by Cook in 1777, annexed by Great 
Britain in 1888, and included in the Colony in November, 1919, is the 
largest atoll in the Pacific, being over 100 miles in circumference. It is 
leased to the Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd., for a terra of 87 years i 

from January 1, 1914, Population 1922, European, 4, Tahitians, 28. (4) 

The Gilbert Islands on the equator (population 1926, 23,410). The principal 
islands are Butaritari, Makin, Tarawa, Abaiang, Marakei, Maiana, Ahemaraa, 

Kuria, Aranuka, Nonouti, Tabiteuea, Bern, Nukunau, Onotoa, Tamana, and 
Arorae. Area, 166 sq. m. ; population at 1921 census : 264 Europeans, 29,285 
Pacific Island natives, and 348 Asiatics; total, 29,897 (including 14,205 
females). Education is provided by tlic Government. Revenue of the 
Colony for the year ended June 30, 1927, 52,925Z., of which the principal 
items were: Customs, 20,591Z. ; native taxes, &c., 6,175Z. ; licences, &o., 

13,0241. ; royalty on phosphates, 6,4641. ; interest on inve.stments, 1,846Z. ; 
fees of court, etc,, 1,8121. ; post office and telegraphs, 1,230k ; miscellaneous, 
l,034i. ; Imperial grant, 750k The expenditure for the same period amounted 
to 44,S69k Principal crops: pandanirs fruit and coconuts. The trade in 
1926-27 amounted to 113,468k (incomplete figures) for imports, and 
396,728k for exports (phosphate, 258,775 tons, 356,815k ; copra, 2,544 tons, 

39,341k The Colony is administered by the High Commissioner through a 
Resident Commissioner, whoso headquarters are at Ocean Island. 

Resident Cmnmissioiur — A. F. Grimble. 


British Solomon Islands, about 8“ S. and 160° W., are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
Ysabel, San Oristoval, New Georgia, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury), 
Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida, Rennell, and numerous 
small islands (the Lord Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz Islands, 
Tucopia and Mitre Islands, and the Duff, or Wuson Group, are also included in 
the Solomon Islands Protectorate). Area 11,000 sq, miles: European population 
(1922), 493 ; native population, about 150,000, Non-Europeans 90, of whom 63 
are Asiatics. They are under British Protection, Education is entirely in the 
hands of missions. Revenue, for the year ended March 31, 1928, 76,664k ; 
expenditure, 73,993Z. Coconuts, rubber, sweet potatoes, pine-apples, bananas 
are grown. The value of imports in 1927-28 was 261,741k ; and of exports, 
386, 646k (mainly copra, 21,784 tons, 348,793k ; trocas shell, 299 tons, 
12,653k ; ivory nuts, 1,321 tons, 12,999Z. ; timber logs, 224,619 square ft., 
1,650k). Vessels entered, 1927-28, 67,207 tons (53,993 British); cleared, 
61,844 tons (British 54,065 tons). A paper currency was issued in 1917-18. 
Little gold is in circulation, and only 4,600Z. Protectorate paper money. 
The chief medium of exchange is Commonwealth bank notes. There is a 
Resident Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Tulagi, a small island off 
the south coast of Florida, A nominated Advisory Council assists in the 
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administration. {For part of the Solomon Islands lately owned by Germany 
and now administered by Australia, ses section on late Gei-man New Guinea 
below. ) 

Eesident Gomniissmier, — R. R. Kane, M.C. 

Staxbuck Maud, 5° SO' S. lat., ISS'IiV. long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4“ S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 35 sq. m., contains a eon- 
siderable deposit of guano. Jarvis Island, on the equator, 159° W., area 
l|f sq. m,, i)op. 30. Palmyra, 6° N., 162° 30' W., area 1^ sq.m. Baker 
Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
coconut trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

The New Hebrides Group lies roughly 500 miles west of Fiji and 
250 miles N.E. of New Caledonia. Estimated area 5,700 square miles. 
The group is under joint administration of English and French officials, 
as provided for by Anglo-French Convention of February 1906, ratified 
October 1906, and a Protocol signed at London on August 6, 1914, and 
ratified on March 18, 1922. The interests of British, French, and natives, 
respectively, are guaranteed ; the conditions of land-holding in the Islands 
fixed; and the regulation of the recruitment of native labour provided for. 
Within the Islands Great Britain is represented by a High Commissioner, 
who delegates his powers to a Resident Commissioner stationed in the 
group. 

The larger islands of the group are Espiritu Santo, Malelcula, Epi, 
Ambrym, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, Tanna and Aneityilm. There 
are three active volcanoes, on Tanna, Ambrym and Lopevi, respectively. 
Earthc^uake shocks are of common occurrence. The native population of the 
group la about 55-60,000. On Malekula, Santo and Pentecost cannibalism is 
still practised. White population 1927 : British 200, French 720. Foreigners, 
including A.siatics, who have opted for British regime 40, and for French 
regime 4,608. With the latter are included some 4,509 Tonkinese coolies 
under indenture to the French. There are numerous Presbyterian and 
Catholic mission native schools ; one French Government school and two 
Catholic mission schools for whites. Public revenue, 1927 : British service, 
620^. ; condominium service, 3,037,711 francs; public expenditure: British 
service, 12, 688^. ; condominium service, 2,220,479 francs. 

Area under cultivation: British, 8,685 acres; French, 35,500 acres. 
British acreage under cnltivation is composed principally of coconuts and a 
few hundred acres under cotton. French, acreage under cultivation iuclude.s 
coconuts, about 20,000 acres.; cocoa, 8,000 acres; cotton, 5,600 acres; coffee, 
2,000 acres. 

Bananas, sugarcane, oranges and all tropical fruits grow well. A small 
saw-mill has been established on Efate. Kauri pine is found on Anoityum, 
but is no longer worked. There are several British and French trading 
companies operating in the group. Settlers and speculating companies have 
acquired large areas of land within the islands, the ownership of which 
is generally disputed, and which in consequence remains undeveloped 
pending adjudication by the - mixed tribunal. Imports, condominium, 
1927 : value in French currency, 38,184,562 francs ; value in British 
currency, 307,9397. Exports, condominium : value in French currency, 
49,355,472 francs ; value in British currency, 398,0287. The trade is mostly 
with Australia, New Caledonia and France. Principal imports are: Pro- 
visions and foodstufifs, clothing, metal- work and furniture; exports: Copra 
(10,204 tons in 1927, value 204,0907.) ; coffee (123 tons, 4,8427.); cocoa 
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{21,344 tons, 140,697Z.)j cotton, in seed (880 tons, 880A, ,i;'innefl, 501 tons, 
40,170Z.) ; trochas (86 tons, 4,2997.) ; maize (118 tons, 9497.) ; sandalwood 
(23 tons, 3847.); wool (5 tons, 6017.); miscellaneous, 1,1167. hniiort of 
arms, ammunition, wines and spirits is prohibited except under special 
permit. There is frequent communication between New Caledonia and 
Australia ; a live-weekly mail service being maintained by the Hums, Philip 
Line and a four- weekly service by Messageries Maritimes, while a two-montlily 
service is also maintained by the last-named company with Prance and the 
New Hebrides via Tahiti and Panama, The shipping entered and edeared 
from the Port of Vila during 1927 was 126 vessels ; 94,487 tons entered ; 
94,487 tons cleared. 

British High Cajnmissioner. — Sir Eyre Hutson, K.C,M,G. 

French High Commissioner, — Mon.sieur Guy on. 

British Jiesident Commissioner. — (Vacant). G. A. Joy (Acting). 

French Besident Commissioner. — M. d' Arbotissier. 


Books of Eeference. 

Convention between tbe United Kingdoni and France concerning the New Hebrides, 
signed October 20, l!<06. London, 1007. 

Foreign Office Reports on the Trade of Tonga. On the Solomon Islands. On the New 
Hebrides, Correspondence relating to tlio Administration of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Protectorate. London, 1908. 

Pitcairn Island. Report by Mr. R. T. Simons. lOO.'i. 

JSmka (Sir J.), Journal during Cook's First Voyage. Edited by Sir J, D. Hooker. 
London, 18Q6, 

Jioufflaa (A. J. A.) and Jnhnson (P. H.), The South Seas of To-day. London, 1926, 

I'Visderfcf (Georg), Malaio-Polynesische Wanderungen. Leipzig, 1914. 

Haklnyt Society, Discovery of the Solomon Islands. 1901, 

Hmnpimi/a (0. B.), Southern New Hebri<ies: An Etlinological Record. Cambridge, 
3920. 

Jaeomb (Ed.) The Future of the Kanaka. London, 1919. 

Johnson (M.), Oannibal.Land (New Hebrides). London, 1922. 

Maedonald ( D. ), Oceanic Languages. Oxford, 1907. 

Roherts (8 H.), I’npulation I^roWoras of the P.aeiHc, London, 1927. 

Smith (P,), Hawaiki t the Original Home of tlie Maori. London, 1922. 

Stevenson (R. L.>, In tlie South Seas. London, 1900.— Prom Saranac to the Mar- 
quesas and Beyond (Letters by Mrs. Stevenson). London, 1908. 

Stewart’s Handbook of tlio Pacific Islands. Sydney and London, 1922, 


MAIirDATEB TERRITORIES IH THE PACIFIC » HEW 
GCIHEA, WESTERN SAMOA, AND NAURU ISLAND, 

TERRITORY OE NEW GUINEA. 

(Late German New Guinea.) 

German New Guinea was the name given to all those territories held by 
Germany in the Western Pacific which were governed from Rabaul, the capital 
of these Possessions, It included ; Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Bismarck 
Archipelago, the German Solomon Islands, Nauru, the Caroliae Islands, 
the Marshall Islands, and the Marianne or Ladrone Islands (excepting the 
Island of Guam). These Possessions were occupied by an Australian Force 
on September 12, 1914. The islands north of the Equator, namely, the 
Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone ( Marianne) Islands, are now admin- 
istered by Jai>an as mandatory. Those south of the Equator, namely, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, those of the Solomon Islands formerly owned by 
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Germany, and (late) German New Gninea, are assigned to Australia, 
German Samoa to New Zealand, and Nauru, a small islet just south of the 
Equator, to the British Empire. 

NEW GUINEA. — The mandate from the League of Nations is dated 
December 17, 1920, and on May 9, 1921, the Australian Government 
established its civil administration in the Territory. The laws of the 
Commonwealth, subject to local modifications as necessary, may be applied 
to the mandated territories. The military training of the natives, except 
for local police purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base or any 
fortifications may be established. 

The non-indigenous population at the last census, April 4, 1921, was 
3,173, of which the British numbered 715, Chinese 1,402, Dutch 215, 
German 579, Japanese 87, and United States of America 60. The number of 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits -was 460, and those practising 
religion professionally numbered 256. 

The administrator of the Territory of New Guinea is Brigadier-General 
E. A. Wisdom, C.B., O.M.G., D.S.O., V.D. The seat of Administration 
is at Rabaul. 

1. North Eastern Nev? Guinea. This territory, the northern section of 
south-east New Guinea, lies between 2 ° 15' and 8° south latitude, and 
141“ 30' and 148° east longitude. The area, including Manam, Karkar, Long, 
Bagabag, Schouten, Kairiru, (D’Urville), and some smaller islands, is 68,500 
square miles. The native population in 1927 for areas explored was, counted 
and estimated, 237,179, but so little is known of the interior that any figures 
are very conjectural. It was declared a German Protectorate in 1884, and 
was under the control and development of the New Guinea Company from 
1885 to 1899, The principal station on the mainland is at Madangl The 
coast-line is very little broken, and there are few good harbours. There are 
high ranges running parallel with the coast plain, which is from 20 to 100 
miles wide and broken with steep spurs in some places extending to the 
actual coast-line. The ranges in the interior have been little explored, and 
some of their summits are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal rivers 
are the Sepik, which is navigable for over 250 miles, the Rnmu or Ottilie, 
and the Markham. The climate is hot and the rainfall large. There are 
two missionary societies at work ; these missions are also planters and 
traders. Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships and motor- 
schooners, There is a three- weekly service from Australia to Madang. 

The total area under cultivation in the territory in 1927 was 186,006 
acres. The greater part of this area was planted with coconuts (about 
34,800 acres). Rubber and cocoa are also grown. Tropical fruits grow 
very abundantly. The staple articles of food of the natives are yams, 
taro, sago, and bananas. There is very little land used for pasture. The 
land is rich in mineral wealth, but no minerals are worked on account of 
the difficulty of transporting mining machinery. Native labour is u.sed 
to work the plantations, and the natives are recruited either from the 
adjacent villages or from other parts of the Possessions. There are some 
6.635 native labourers so recruited for plantation purposes. The total 
indentured laboirr in the territory on June 30, 1927, was 27,002. 

The chief towns are : Madang and district (non-indigenous population, 
272) j Morobe and district (non-indigenons population, 139) ; Aitape and 
district (non-indigenous popnlatiph, 103). 

2. Bismarck Archipelago. — In November, 1884, a German Protec- 
torate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent 
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groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. The Archipelago lies between 141“ 30' and 156° east, longitude, and 
the Equator and 8° south latitude. The chief islands are New Britain, area 
10,000 square miles ; New Ireland, area 3,000 square miles; Lavongai (late 
New Hanover, 530 square miles ; Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles ; 
the Admiralty Islands (priaeipal island, Manas), area 600 square niile.s. The 
other grou}»s included in this Archipelago are Mussau Islands, Gardner 
Islands, Nuguria, Nissan Island, the Yitu Islands, Umboi Islands, Hermit 
Islands, Ninigo Group, Kaniet and Sae Islands. In these various groups 
there are uptvards of 100 small islands. The native ])opulation of the 
Archipelago in 1927 of areas patrolled was 134,252. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island of 
crescent shape lying east and west. It has a mean breadth of 50 miles 
and a length of 300 miles. The island is pr’acticaliy undeveloped evcepi for 
the Gazelle Peninsula in the north, four plantations on the northern coasts and 
.six plantati ons on the southern coast, west of H enry Reid Ray. A Govern ment 
station, named Gasmata (non-indigenous population 16), has been established 
about midway along the southern coast. Talasea (non-indigenous poi>ulation 
34) is situated on the north coast. The interior of the island is little known. 

The native population within explored areas in 1927 was 81,859. A 
mountain chain traverees the entire length of the island, and in the centre 
consists of several irregular ranges. There are several active volcanoes. The 
highest known peak is the Father, about 7,500 feet high, which is an active 
volcano. The island has very fine harbours. The only one visited by 
oversea shipping is Simpson Harbour, in Blanche Bay. The principal settle- 
ment is around the shores of this bay. The chief crop is coconuts. There 
are^ two missionary societies at work. The chief town is Rabaul (non- 
indigenous population, 1,350), which is the seat of the Government. The 
old capital W'as at Kokopo (non-indigenous population, 369), which is 
situated 14 miles south-east of Rabaul, At Rabaul there is an anchorage for 
all ships and a line jetty has been built. Rabaul is well laid out and has a 
fine public garden. New Britain and the adjacent islands, including puke of 
Yoi'k Island, have an area of 14,600 square miles. 

New Ireland, the second in size and importance of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, is situated north of New' Britain, from which it is separated by t| 

St. George’s Channel. The chief town is Kavieiig (non-indigenous popu- 
lation, 356), at the north-west extremity of the i.sland. The only other town 
is Namatanai (non-indigenous popuhation, about 148), on the south-east coast. 

The island has a long range of mountains running through it. It is of older 
formation than New Britain, and does not show any signs of recent volcanic 
actiruty. The principal harbour is Nusa, on the north coast of which Kavieng, 
the seat of the local administration, is situated. The interior of the island, 
with the exception of the extreme southern end, is fairly well known. The 
native population in 1927 was 88,608, including adjacent islands. The soil 
is fertile and the climate similar to that of New Britain. The chief industry 
is coconut growing. There are numerous plantations around the coast near 
Kavieng. New Ireland and adjacent islands, including New Hanover, 

Tabar, Litui, Tanga, Feni, Mussau and Emirau Groups have an ai’ea of 3,800 
square miles. , - . ■ ■ ' ■ 

The Admiralty Islands are the most important of the small OToups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Island. The chief 
town is Lorengau (population, including district, about 40) on the north-east 
coast. The native population of the group in 1927 was 13,800. Coconuts 
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are the chief article of cultivation, and there are valuable pearl and other 
shell fisheries. 

3. Solomon Islands. — The portion of the Solomon Islands within the area 
of the toiTitory of New Guinea consists of the Islands of Boxigainville Buka, 
and adjacent islands, including Nuguria, Nissan, Kilinailau, Tauu (Mortlock), 
and Nukiunanu (Tasman) Islands. Bougainville has an area of 3,500 square 
miles, and a native population in 1927 of 46,109, and Buka an area of 300 
square miles, and a native population, including adjacent islands, 1927, 
9,519. Choiseul, Isabel or Slahaga, and various smaller islands to the east 
of Bougainville were transferred to Great Britain in 1899. The islands are 
very mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagano (in the Crown 
Prince range) is the only active volcano. The highest mountain is the 
dormant volcano Mount Balbi (in the Emperor range), 10,170 feet high 
situated in the centre of the island. The principal harbour is Kieta, situated 
on the east coast of Bougainville, where there is a Government station. Other 
good harbours are ; Rawa and Tinputz on the north-east coast of Bougain- 
ville. There is a good harbour on the west side of Buka, named Carola 
Hafen. Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by the Marist 
Brothers of the Roman Catholic Mission. As the plantations are new there 
is comparatively little export trade. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, 
taro, and sweet potatoes. The non-indigenous population is 148. 

The following figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea ; — 


Import Duty . 

Export Duty . 

Total Revenue 
Chief Imports ■ 

Groceries . . 

Hardware and machinery 
Drapery and boots . 
Tobacco . 

Wine, spirits and beer 
Oils and kerosene . 
Total Imports , 
Chief Exports : — 

Copra 

Shell , . . . 

Cocoa . . 

Total Exports . 


87,519 

50,858 

145,892 

185,327 

92,099 

74.225 

86,875 

21,012 

19,376 


1,016,930 

47,484 

6,610 

1,105,158 


106,658 

63,532 

177,182 


182,347 

82,690 

223,645 

244,987 

167,870 

146,474 

62,704 

49,825 

19,768 

811,882 

1,176.040 

28,436 

3,859 

1,471,026 


The quantities exported in 1927-28 were : copra, 65,285 tons ; shell, 433 
tons; cocoa, 173 tons. 


Sooks of Reference. 

CoUinson (0. W.), Life.and Laughter ’midst the Cannibals. London, 1926. 

Knibbs (S. G. C.), The Savage Solomons, as They Were and Are. London, 1928. 

L?/«;7 (Oapt. J.), Our New Possession (late German New Guinea). Melbourne, 1920. 
Nachiiclifcen iiber Kaiser Wilhelm’s Laud nndden Bismarok-Archipel. Herausgegeben 
n der Neu-Guinea Kmnpagnie. Berlin,' 

Ovcrcli (L.), A Woman’s Impressions of German New Guinea. London, 1928. 

Parkinson (B.), Dreissig Jahrein der Siidsee. Land und Leute, Sitten uiul Gebrauche 
auf dem Bismarck-Archipel. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Schraee (H.), Bilder aus der Sudsee (Bismarck Archipelago). Berlin, 1904. 
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TESEITOEY OF WESTEEN SAMOA. 

The former Gennaii Samoan Islands, nowtUeTerritory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan or Navigators' Islands. 
Samoaisagronpofislandsinthe Western Pacific, lying inl8ideg. to 14 deg. 
S. lat., and 168 deg. to 173 deg. W. long. The islands are some ISO miles N. of 
Tonga and between 400 and 500 miles N.E. ofPiji. The group consists oi nine 
islands, in addition to rocks and islete. They are all, with* the e.vei-])tion of 
Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, for the most part, .surrounded 
with coral reefs. The four largest islands are Savaii, Ui)oiu, Tulitila and 
Tau, in the Mann’a Group. By the Anglo-German Agreement of November 
14, 1899, ratified by the United States in January, 1900, Great Britain 
renounced all rights over the islands in favour of Germany as regard.s 
Savaii, Upolu, Apolfma and Manono, and in favour of the United Stales 
as regards Tutuila and other islands. 

On August29, 1914, the British occupied German Samoa. By the Treaty 
of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
a.ssigned under a mandate dated December 17, 1920, from the League of 
Nations to His Majesty the King in right of his Dominion of New Zealand, 
which has been empowered to govern Western Samoa, The military training 
of the natives, except for local police or defence purpose.?, is prohibited, and 
no naval or military base or any fortifications may be established. 

The civil administration was inaugurated on May 1, 1920, There is a 
Legislative Council, consisting of not less than four nor more than six 
oiheial members, and unofficial members (not exceeding in number the 
official members) — of whom three are elected members. The Administrator 
is entitled to preside over every meeting of the Council. No person is 
qualified for appointment to the Legislative Council unless he is either a 
natural-born British subject or was born in Samoa and is of European 
descent. There is a Native Council which advises the Administrator in. 
native affairs. 

Savaii has an area of about 660 square miles ; Upolu has an area of between 
550 and 600 square miles. Both islands are mountainous, fertile, and well 
watered. Several adjacent islets, exceedingly fertile, were included in the Ger- 
man dependency. The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the islands 
are Polynesians, professing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons). 
Population of Western Samoa, as recorded at December 31, 1927, was; — ■ 
Europeans and half-castes, 2,664; Samoan natives, 39,215 ; Chinese labourers 
under contract, 939 ; other islanders, 147 ; total, 42,865. There are four 
Government schools, and also schools conducted by various Missions^the 
number of scholars recorded being over 11,000. There are 60 miles of good 
roads. The chief products are copra and cacao. A fruit export trade, 
principally bananas, has been commenced between Samoa and New Zealand, 
The cultivation of cotton and other products is being undertaken experi- 
mentally, whilst rubber tapping (1,700 acres planted) lias now beonre-com- 
meneed. The revenue collected in Western Samoa for the year ended March 
31, 1928, was 126,038Z. ; the ordinary expenditure was 148,421!!. Imports 
for 1927, 304,369Z. (from United Kingdom, 62,8952., New Zealand, 

88.8892., Australia, 68,7002., Canada, 8,0062,, U.S.A., 51,3462.); exports, 
335.9782. (to United Kingdom, 144,1462., New Zealand, 16,9122., Australia, 

3.2002., U.S.A., 31,3272., Germany, 70,3222.). The exports are mainly 
copra (11,655 tons, 242,6722. in 1927) and cacao beans. (792 tons, 48,2162. 
in 1927). In 1927, 69 vessels (91,417 tons, of which 66 vessels of 80,462 
tons were British) entered at and cleared from the port of Apia. 

There is regular steam communication from New Zealand, and the pro- 
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j ducts of the territory ai-e transported to overseas markets by steam and oil 

1 1 vessels ■which call at Apia every few weeks, A high power wireless station 

I is erected at Apia. 

The German currency has been replaced by sterling in the form of Samoan 
j Treasury notes issued under the authority of the New Zealand Government, 
il A branch of the Bank of New Zealand was opened at Apia in April, 1915. 
'i The Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand is in charge of Samoa 

I I and other late German Islands assigned to New Zealand, 

li Administrator , — Colonel S. S. Allen, C.M.6., D.S.O. (appointed March, 

I; 192S), 

li ' 

l\ Books of Eeferenee on Samoa. 

H Annual Eeport m tlie trade, cornnierce, and shipping. Wellington, N.Z. 

p Handbook of Western Samoa, ollicially compiled. VVelliiigtori, N.Z., and Apia. 

I ‘ j Reports of the Government of New Zealand on the Mandated Territory, 'Wellington, 

i Nev? Zealand. 

! Samoa Act, '1921. 

! Wakon (R. M.), History of Samoa, London, 1910. 


S-AtTEIJ ISLAKB. 

The island lies 26 miles south of the Equator, in longitude 166 degrees 
east, about 400 mile.s from the nearest Marshall Islands. Area, 5,396 
acres. It is a circular atoll of approximately 12 miles in circumference, 
aurrounded by a reef. There is no anchoi-age adjacent to the island. 
There is an extensive plateau bearing phosphate of a high grade, the 
mining rights of which are vested in the British Phosphate Commission 
subject to the rights of the native landowners. It is chiefty on the fertile 
section of land between the sandy beach and the plateau that the natives 
have established themselves, and from which they obtain the necessary food 
for themselves and families. With the exception of a small fringe round a 
shallow lagoon, about one mile inland, the plateau which contains the 
phosphate deposits is not utilized for the purposes of native villages. 

The island was annexed by Germany in October, 1888, and surrendered 
jfj to the Australian forces in 1914. It is administered under a mandate con- 

'ij ferred on the British Empire and approved by the League of Nations and 

dated December 17, 1920. The military training of the natives, except for 
local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base 
or any fortifications may be established. Great Britain, Au.stralia and 
New Zealand agreed in July, 1919, that Australia should appoint the first 
Administrator for a tern of five years, and thereafter the administrator 
was to be appointed as the three Goveimments should decide. The adminis- 
trator has all the powers of government, administrative, legislative and 
judicial. The expenses of administration are met out of local revenue. 

Population, April 1, 1928: 181 Europeans, 1,051 Chinese, 11 Caroline 
aud Marsliall islanders, 9 Gilbert and Ellice islanders, 1,297 Nauruans ; 
total, 2,499. 

Education. — Attendance at school both, for European and Native 
children is compulsory until children reach the age of 16 years; then, until 
they reach, the age of 17 years, they are required to attend at specified 
periods for technical training in the case of boys and home craft training in 
the case of girls. :■ . 
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Finance. — Tlie revenue and expenditure of the island have been as 
follows : — 


Year 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ i 


£ 


1922 

11,181 

11,423 i 

1925 

15,174 

1.5,256 

1923 

11,837 

10,265 

1926 

16,424 

13,963 

1924 

18,399 

13,680 : 

1927 

17,041 

17,242 


Excess of assets over liabilities as at December 31, 1927, 14, 158t 

Import duties are imposed on beer, spirits, wines, and tobacco, and a 
10% ad valorem duty on practically all other goods except food supplies 
which are admitted free. By a conces.sioii obtained in 1905 from the German 
Government, the Phosphate Oomrnission (now designated the British Phos- 
phate Commission) receives exemption for all materials and plant used for 
the exploitation of phosphates, as well as for provisions rcijuirod for its 
employees. An export duty of 10.*.'. per ton is charged on copra. A Capitation 
Tax of 27. for Europeans, 17. for Chinese, 15s. for natives is collected from 
all physically fit adult males under the age of 60 years. A Royalty of 
per ton is paid for everj' ton of phosphate shipped, of which id. per ton is 
paid to the native landowner, l|r7. per ton is paid to the Administrator to be 
used solely for the benefit of the Nauruan people, and 2t7. per ton is ludd by 
the Administrator in trust for the benefit of the landowner or his assigns, to 
whom the interest will be. paid after the principal has been invested for a 
period of 20 years. The British Phosphate Company also contributes l, 000i. 
per annum towards the cost of the Nauruan Police. 

Cominerce. — The export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quantity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, shipped to Great 
Britain, Australia, New Ze.aland and other countries. Pho.sphate exported 
(tons) ; 1924, 280,990 ; 1925, 224,260 ; 1926, 274,985 ; 1927, 318,185 ; copra 
exported (tons); 1924, 383 ; 1925, 170 ; 1926, 117 ; 1927, 263. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and machinery for 
the British Phosphate Commission, for use in connection with their works. 
Value of imports ; 1924, 100,2537. ; 1925, 63,5757. ; 1926, 104,1177. ; 1927, 
82,6497, 

SMpping.—Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the Briti.sh Phosphate Commission, 
Nirmbers of vessels entered and cleared: in 1924, 63 of 276,446 gross tons ; 
1925, 53 of 239,088 gross tons ; 1926, 64 of 294,448 gross tons ; 1927, 75 of 
321,126 gross tons. 

Wireless Station.— The outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate work.«, is the Wireless Station, erected by the German Govern- 
ment to link up the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsiogtau. 
It was opened in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly 
after the outbreak of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since. 

Administrator. — W. A, Newman (appointed June, 11, 1927). 

Book of Eeference. 

Hambruch (P.), Ethnographie. B. Mikronesien, Nauru. Hamburg, 1914-15. 
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UNITED STATES. 

(Ui^iTED States op Ambeica.) 

Oonstitution and Government. 

The Declaration of Independenet) of the thirteen States of which the 
American Union then consisted was adopted by Congress .Inly 4, 1776. 
On IsTovember 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged theindependcnco of the 
United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was concluded. 

The form of government of the United State.s is based on the Constitution 
of Sept. 17, 1787, to -which ten amendments -were added Dec. 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798 ; a twelfth amendment, Sept. 25, 
1804 ; a thirteenth amendment, Dec. 18, 1865 (slavery abolished); a fonrteeuth 
amendnrent, July 28, 1868 ; a fifteenth amendment, March 30, 1870 (equal 
rights for white and coloured citizens) ; a sixteenth amendment, Februai’y 25, 
1913 (income tax authorised) ; a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 1913 ; 
an eighteenth amendment, January 29, 1919 (liquor prohibition amendment); 
and a nineteenth amendment, August 26, 1920 (woman sutirage). 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entrasted to three 
separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is ve.sted in a President, who holds his office during the 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vice-President chosen for 
the same term, in the mode prescribed as follows : — ‘ Each State shall appoint, 
in stxch manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress ; but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be ajipointed 
an elector.* The practice is that in every State the electors allotted to the 
State are chosen Iw direct vote of the citizens on a general ticket, on the 
system known in I’ranco as scrutin de linte. The Constitution enacts that 
‘the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall gh'e their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States’; and further, that ‘no person except a natural-bom 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty -five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. ’ 

The quadrennial election is hold every fourth (leap) year. Electors are 
chosen in the several States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November ; the electors meet and, in accordance with an amondiuent to the 
Statutes adopted by the 70th Congress, give their votes at their respective State 
capitals on the first Wednesday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States are opened and counted in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in February. 
The presidential term begins on March 4, in the year following leap years. 

The President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia in the service of the Union. The Vice-President is ex-officio President 
of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignation of the President, 
he becomes the President for the remainder of the term. 

President of the United States. — Herbert Clark Eoover, of California, born 
in Iowa, 1874 ; graduated mining engmeer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1896 ; engaged in mine developments in America, Australia, and China ; 
Chairman (in London) of the American War Relief Oommittee, 1914-1915 ; 
Administrator of Food Relief for Belgium, 1915-1917 ; American Food 
Administrator, 1917-1919 ; Secretary of Commerce, 1921-1928 ; Commander 
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of the French Legion of Honour, Present term of office began on March 4, 
1929. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution the offices of President and Vice* 
President have been occupied as follows : — 

Presidents of the United States. 


Name 

Prom State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

George 'Washington 


Virginia . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson 


Virginia , 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James Madison 


Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James Monroe 


Virginia . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John Quincy Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew Jackson , 


Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William H. Harrison 


Ohio 

March- Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tyler . 


Virginia . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 


Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary Taylor . 


Louisiana , 

1849-1850 

1784 

1860 

Millard Fillmore . 


New York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Pierce . 


New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan . 


Penn.sylvania . 

1867-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln . 


Illinois . 

1861-1865 

1809 

1866 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses S. Grant . 


Illinois . 

1869-1877 

1822 

1886 

Rutherford B. Hayes 


Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James A. Garfield 


Ohio 

Mareh-Sei't. 1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 


New York 

1881-1886 

1830 

1886 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin Harrison 


Indiana . 

1889-1893 

1833 ^ 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William McKinley 


Ohio 

1 1897-1901 

1843 

1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York 

1 1901-1909 

1868 

1919 

William H. Taft . 


Ohio 

1909-1913 1 

1857 

— . 

Woodrow Wilson . 


New Jersey 

1913-1921 ' 

1856 

1924 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Ohio 

1921-1923 1 

1865 

1923 

Calvin Coolidge . 

. 

Massachusetts . 

1923-1929 

1872 

— . 

Herbert Clark Hoover 

. 

California. 

1929-1933 1 

1874 

— 


Yice-Pebsidents of the United States. 


Name 

Prom State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

J ohn Adams 

Massachusetts . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson . 

Virginia . 

. 1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr , 

New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George Clinton . , , 

New York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge Gerry . 

Massachusetts . I 

1813-1814 

1744 

' 1814 

Daniel D. Tompkins 

New York . | 

1817-1826 

1774 

' 1825 

John C, Calhoun . , 

South Carolina i 

1826-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin Y an Buren 

NewYoxk ,1 

1838-1837 

; 1782 

1 1862 

Richard M. Johnson 

Kentucky . i 

1837-1841 

; 1780 

1 1850 
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Name 

From State 


Term of service 

Born 

Died 

John Tyler . , 

Virginia . 

. 

March-Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 f 

George M. Dallas , 

Pennsylvania 
New York 


1846-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard Fillmore . 


1849-1850 

1800 

1874 1 

William R. King . 

Alabama , 


1853 

1786 

1853 

John 0. Breckinridge . 

Kentucky 


1867-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal Hamlin . 

Maine 


1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew Johnson . 

Tennessee 


March-Apl. 1865 

1808 

1875 = 

Schuyler Colfax . 

Indiana . 


1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Henry Wilson 

Massachusetts 


1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William A. Wheeler . 

New York 


1877-1881 

1819 

1887 ■ 

Chester A. Arthur 

New York 


i March-Sept. 1881 

1830 

1886 . 1 

Thomas A. Hendricks , 

Indiana . 


Mar.-Nov.26, 1885 

1819 

1886 ■ ■ |j 

Levi P. Morton . 

New York 


1889-1893 

1824 

1920 ■ |l 

Adlai E. Stevenson 

Illinois , 


i 1893-1897 

1835 

1914 |j 

Garret A. Hobart 

New Jer.sey 


! 1897-1899 

1844 

1899 1 

Theodore Roosevelt 

New York 


March-Sept., 1901 

; 1868 

1919 li 

Charles W. Fairbanks . 

Indiana . 


1905-1909 

1865 

1920 ij 

James S. Sherman 

New York 


1909-1912 

1855 

1912 ■ |l 

Thomas R. Marshall . 
Calvin Coolidge . 

Indiana . 
Massachusetts 


1918-1921 

1921-1923 

1864 

1872 

1925 

diaries G. Dawes 

Illinois 


1925-1929 

1865 

— 

Charles Curtis 

Kansas 


1929-1933 

1860 

1 


By a law which came into force Jan. 19, 1886, in ease of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the President and Yice-President, the 
Secretary of State, and after him, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other inemhers of the Cabinet, shall act as President until the 
disability of the President is removed or a President shall be elected. 
On the death of a Vice-President the duties of the office shall fall to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, who receives the salary of the Vice- 
President. 

The administrative business of the nation is conducted by ten chief 
officers, or heads of departments, who form what is called the ‘ Cabinet, ' They 
are chosen by the President, but must be confirmed by the Senate. Each of 
» them presides over a separate department, and acts under the immediate 

authority of the President, They are, in the order prescribed by law for their 
succession to the Presidency, in case both the President and the Vice- 
President die or become unable to take office : — 

1. Seeretary of State.— Romy L. Stimson, of New York, born in New 
York, 1867 ; graduated Yale University, 1888, and Harvard Law School, 
1890 : U.S. District Atnorney, New York City, 1906-1909 ; Secretary of War, 

.1911-1913; Special Commissioner to Nicaragua, 1927; Governor- General 
of Philippine Islands, 1927-1929. Present appointment, March 4, 
1929. 

2. Secretary of the Treasury . — Andrew William MelUm, of Pennsylvania, 
bom in Pennsjdvania, 1852 ; educated at the University of Pittsburg; 
prominent in the development of coal, coke, and iron industries, and in 

^ banking. Appointed by President Harding, March 4, 1921 ; re-appointed, 

.t March 4, 1925. Present appointment, Ma.”cli 4, 1929. 
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3. Secretary of IFar.— James W. Good, o? Iowa, bom in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1866 ; graduated Ooe College, Iowa, 1889, and University of 
Michigan, 1892^ Lawyer; member of Congress, 1909-1923. Present 
appointment, MarcR, 4 1929. 

4. .dittomeiy-G'etiflraZ.— -William De Witt Mitchell., of Minnesota, born in 
Minnesota,- 1874 ; graduated University of Minnesota, 1895. Lawyer. 
Judge Advocate 2nd Army Corps, 1898-1899 ; Col. 6th Minnesota Regiment, 
1918. Solicitor-General of the United States, 1925-1927. Present appoint- 
ment, March 4, 1929. 

5. PostmasUr-Geneml. — Walter F. Broion, of Ohio, born in Ohio, 1869 ; 
graduated Harvard University, 1892. Lawyer ; Chairman Republican 
Committee of Ohio. Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 1927-1929. Present 
appointment March 4, 1929. 

6. Secretary of the JSfavy. — Chaides Francis Adams, of Massachusetts ; 
born in Massachusetts, 1866 ; graduated Harvard University, 1888 ; lawyer 
and amateur yachtsman. Treasurer of Harvard University, 1899-1920. 
Present appointment, March 4, 1929. 

7. Secretary of the Interior, — Ray Lyman IFilbur, of California, born 
in Iowa, 1875; graduated Leland Stanford University, 1896, and Cooper 
College of Medicine, 1899. _ Professor, Leland Stanford University and 
President since 1916. Chief of Conservation Division, U.S. Food 
Administration, 1917-1918. Present appointment, March 4, 1929. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture. — Arthur M. Eyde, of Missouri, born in 
Missouri, 1877 ; graduated University of Michigan, 1899. Mayor of 
Princeton, Mo. ; Governor of Missouri, 1921-1925. Present appointment, 
March 4, 1929, 

9. Secretary of Gomtnerce. — Robert P. Lamont, of Illinois, born in 
Michigan, 1867 ; graduated University of Michigan, 1891. Engineer, 
President American Steel Foundries, 1912-1929. Chief of division, ordnance 
department, U.S.A., 1917-1918. Present appointment, March 4, 1929, 

10. Secretary of Labour. — James John Davis, of Illinois, born in Wales, 
1878 ; prominent officer in Labour organisations. Present appointment, 
March 4, 1921. 

Each of the above ministers has an annual salary of 15,000 dollars, and 
holds office during the pleasure of the President. 

The whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote for six years. 
Senators must be not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citizens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of ratifying or rejecting all treaties made by the 
President with foreign Powers, a two-thirds majority of senators present 
being required for ratification. The Senate is also invested with the power 
of confirming or rejecting all appointments to office made by the President ; 
and its members constitute a High Court of Impeachment. The judgment 
in the latter case extends only to removal from office and disqualification. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualification on the ground of race, 
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eoloui’, or sex, is forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
uniTersal. There are requirements of residence varying in the several 
States as to length from three months to two years ; differing requirements 
as to registration; in some States the payment of taxes is necessary to 
qualify for the suffrage ; in others the ability to read — in Massachusetts'’ the 
ability to read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a 
reasonable explanation of what they read. Some of the Western States 
admit to the franchise unnaturalised persons who have formally declared 
their intention to become citizens. Several of the Southern State.s have 
adopted methods — which differ from one another — too complicated for ex- 
planation here, with the frankly avowed purpo.se of excluding the negroes 
from the franchise and yet avoidhig the constitutional consequences of di.S' 
criminating ‘ on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude. ’ 
Untaxed Indians are excluded from the franchise, in most State.? convicts, 
in some States duellists and fraudulent voters. Women by the 19th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, passed in 1920, have the vote and 
eligibility for both the Federal and the State Legislatures on the same terms 
as men. 

The number of members of the House of Representatives to which each 
State is entitled is determined by the census taken every ten years. By the 
Apportionment Act consequent on the census of 1910 the number of repre- 
sentatives was 433, but in 1912, with the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico, it became 435, distributed as follows ; — 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . 

Texas , . .18 

Utah . . .2 

Vermont . , 2 

Virginia . . 10 

Washington . 6 

West Virginia , 6 
Wisconsin . .11 

Wyoming . . 1 


210,415 inhabitants. According to the census of 1920 the number of 
members of Congress has been fixed at 460, but no new apportionment has 
been made by Congress since 1912. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, representatives must not be 
less than twenty-five years of age, must have been citizens of the United 
States for seven years, and be residents in the States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to the representatives from the States, the House 
admits a ‘delegate ’ from eacli organised Territory, who has the right to speak 
on any subject and to make motions, hut not to vote. The delegates are 
elected in the same manner as the representatives.. 


Alabama 


10 

Maryland 

6 

Arizona 


1 

Massachrrsetts 

16 

Arkansas 


7 

Michigan 

13 

California 


11 

Minnesota 

10 

Colorado 


4 

Mississippi . 

8 

Connecticut 


5 

Missouri 

16 

Delaware 


1 

Montana 

2 

Florida . 


4 

Nebraska . . . 

6 

Georgia 


12 

Nevada. 

1 

Idaho . 


2 

New Hampshire . 

2 

Illinois . 


27 

New Jersey . 

12 

Indiana 


13 

New Mexico , 

1 

Iowa 


11 

New York 

43 

Kansas . 


8 

1 North Carolina 

10 

Kentucky 


11 

1 North Dakota 

3 

Louisiana 


8 

! Ohio . . . 

22 

Maine . 


4 

Oklahoma . 

8 

On the 

basis of 

the census of 1910 there 

is on 


m 
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Each of the two Houses of Congress is made by the Constitution the 
‘ judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members ' ; and 
each of the Houses may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 5th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a senator, representative, or delegate in Congress is 10,000 
dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses. The salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
12,000 dollars per annum. 

No senator or representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil oifice under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
States can be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No religious test is required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘a Congress’ in legislative language continues 
for two years ; as, for example, from noon, March 4, 1929, until noon, March 4, 
1931, at which latter time the term of the representatives to the Tl-st Congress 
will expire, and the term of the new House of Representatives will begin. 
The term of one-third of the Senators expires at the same time. 

The 7l3t Congress (1929-31)j elected November, 1928, is constituted 
as follows : Senate, 54 Republicans, 39 Democrats, 1 B’arnier Labour, 1 
vacant, and 1 not sworn ; House of Representatives, 268 Republicans, 165 
Democrats, 1 Parmer Labour, 1 vacant. 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, 
treaties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain 
extent) militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, postal service, coinage, 
weights and measures, and the trial and punishment of crime against the 
United States, 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution, passed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Government. 

The Union comprises 18 original States, 7 States which were admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
tion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is ' granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the form of ‘ enabling Acts,- providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
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State as 8oon as the conditions are fnlfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 

Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 150 to 1,500 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per day 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money bills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and, besides, has often the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States tho sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are comiietent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by tho State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
of Congress and electors of President and Vice-l^esident ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertaining 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transportation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour ; education ; charities ; licensing, including regulation 
of the liquor traffic ; fisheries, and game laws. The revenues of the States 
are derived chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real 
and personal, in others on land and buildings only. The prohibition upon 
Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 
originally in the national constitution, left this source of revenue to the ‘| 

States exclusivel;^ until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole State. 

His term of office varies in the several States from 1 year to 4 years and his 
salary from 8,000 to 18,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful 
administration of the law, and he has command of the military forces of the 
State. His power of appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. 

He may recommend measures, hut does not present bills to the legislature. 

In some States he presents estimates. In all but two of the States the 
Governor has a veto upon legislation, which may, however, be overridden 
by the two Houses, in some States by a simple majority, in others by a 
three-fifths or two-thirds majority. 

The officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried on 
(secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. ) aa-e usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those 
for which governors hold office, the party in power appointing its own 
adherents. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
the form of , which has been prescribed by the National Government. 

These bodies have powers similar to those of the States, but any of their 
acts may be modified or annulled by Con^ss. The Governor of a Terri- 
tory is appointed for 4 years by the President to whom he makes an 
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annual report. The President appoints also the Territorial secretaries 
and other officials, together with the Territorial judges. Porto Kico, 
although not designated as a ‘territory’ in the technical sense, is self- 
governing. Its government is organised on a system almost identical 
with that of the territories. The Philippine Islands are governed by a civil 
Governor and elected Upper and Lower Legislative Ohainbers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government, 
provided by the State of Maryland for the purposes of government in 1791. 
It is co-extenaive with the city of Wa.shington, and embraces an area of 62 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative body, and its citizens 
have no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municijial government is administered by three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the New England 
States, is the rural township, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and ajrpoint and instruct the local officials (selectmen, clerk, 
sehool-committec, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the cotintiea are them* 
selves the units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 

Area and Population. 

I, Peogeess and Peesent Condition. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790. Eesidentsof 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Bico, the Philippine I.slanda, Guam, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, and Panama Canal zone, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed aoroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of Indian reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Year 

■ White 

Negroes 

Other Colonredij Total 

Oeoennial 
increase, 
per cent. 

1790 

3,172,006 

767,208 

— 3,929,214 

. ■ ^ ■ 

1800 

4,306,446 

1,002,037 

— ! 5,308,483 i 

35T 

1810 

5,862,073 

1,877,808 

— ! 7,239,881 1 

36-4 

1820 

7,866,797 ■ 

1,771,656 

— ' 9,638,463 ^ 

38-1 

1830 

10,637,878 ' 

2,328,642 

— ■ 12,866,020 1 

33-5 

1840 

14,196,806 

2,873,648 

•— ' 17,069,453 1 

32-7 

1850 

19,553,068 

3,688,808 

— i 23,191,876 1 

35-9 

1860 

26,922,537 

4,441,830 ! 

78,954 j 31,443,321 ! 

, 35-6 


> Tlio other colinired, in 1830, comprise 84,933 Chinese and 44,(021 Indians; for 1870, 
03,199 Oln'nese, 55 .l»iisnes«-, a>id 2.5,731 Indians; foi IbSo, 105,465 Ohineso, 14S Japanese, 
and 66 407 Indians; for 1890, 107,488 Chinese, 2,039 Japanese, and 248,2.‘i3 Ii’dians; for 
1900, 89,863 Chinese, 24,.326 Ja)iane»e, and 237,196 Indians ; for 1910, 71,631 Cliineso, 72,157 
.lapanese, 265.083 Indians and 8.176 other races ; for 1920, 61,639 Chinese, 111,010 Japanese, 
244,437 Indians, and 9,488 all others. 
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Decennial 

Tear 

White 

Negroes 

Other Ooloured 

Total 

increase, 
per cent. 

1870® 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

3,392,172 

88,985 

38,558,371 

22-6 

1870^ 

34,337,292 

88,985 

39,818,449 

26 -S 

1880 

48,402,970 1 

6,580,793 

172,020 

50,165,783 

' 26-0 

1890 

55,101,258 j 

7,488,676 

357,780 

62,947,714 

\ 25-5 

1900 

! 66,809,196 i 

8,833,994 

351,385 

75,994,575 

1 20-7 

1910 

: 81,731,957 

9,827,763 

412,546 

91,972,266 

21-0 

1920 

94,820,915 

10,463,131 

426.574 

105,710,620 

; 14-9 


* Entmieration in 1S70 incomplete. Figures in italics lepresent estimated eorrecteil 
poi>nlation. 


Estimated total population of Continental United States on July 1, 1926, 
117,136,000 ; on July 1, 1927, 118,628,000 ; and on July 1, 1928, 120,013,000. 

In tile following table of population statistics for 1920 and 1910, the 
dates indicate the year in which the constitution was ratified by each of the 
original tliirteen States, the year of the admission of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organisation of Territories : — 


Geographic Divisions 
and Status 

sq. miles, 1920. ; m 1910 

Population 
in 1020 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1920 

Continental United Statee 

2.973,770 1 81,972,266 

105,710,620 

35-5 

New England . . . . 

61,976 j 0,552,681 

7,400,909 

119’4 

Maine (1820). . . . 

New Hampshire (I'iSS) . 
Venuont (1791) . 

Massachusetts (1788) . 
Ehode Island (1790) . 

Oonnectiout (1788) 

29,895 

9,031 

9,124 

8,039 

1,067 

4,820 

742,371 

430,672 

355,956 

3,366,416 

542,610 

1.114,756 

768,014 

443,083 

352,428 

3,862,350 

004,897 

1,380,631 

25 '7 
49 ■! 

88 -6 
479 -2 
566*4 
286*4 

MUdle Atlantie 

100,000 

19,315,892 

22,261,144 

222*6 

New York (1788) . 

New Jersey (1787) 

^ Pennsylvania (1787) 

47,654 

7,514 

44,832 

9,113,614 

2,537,167 

7,665,111 

10,885.227 

3,155,900 

8,720,017 

217*9 

420*0 

194*6 

East North Central . . i 

245,504 

18,250,621 

, 21,475,543 

87*5 

Ohio (1803) . 
Indiana (1810) 
Illinois (1818) 
Minhigan (1837) 
Wisconsin (1848) 


40,740 

36.045 

56,043 

57,480 

55,256 

4,707,121 

2,700.876 

5,638,691 

9,810,173 

2,333,860 

5,759.394 : 

2,930,390 
' 6,485,280 i 

3,068,412 ; 

2,632,067 ' 

141*4 

81*3 

116-7 

63*8 

47*6 

West North Central 

510,804 

I 11,637,921 

1 12,544,249 ; 1 

24 6 

Minnesota (1858) . . 

Iowa (1840) . ... 

Missouri (1821) . 

North Dakota (1889) 

South Dakota (1889) . 

Nebraska (1867) . 

Kansas (1861) 

80,858 
65,586 
68,727 
70,183 
i 76,868 

70,808 

1 81,774 

2,075,708 1 

2 224,771 i 

1 8,293,335 1 

' 677,056 1 

! 583,888 1 

i 1,192,214 

1 1,690,949 

2,387,125 

2,404,621 

8,404,055 

646,872 

1 6.36,647 

1,296,372 
1,769,257 

29*5 
43*2 
49*5 
‘ 9*2 
8-3 
16*9 
21*6 

Sonth Atlantie 

269,078 

1 12,194,^6, • 1 

13,990,272 

52 0 
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Geographic Divisions 


Delaware (17S?) . 
Maryland (1788) . 
District of Columbia (1' 
Virginia. (17S'8) 

West Virginia (1803) 
North Carolina (1780) 
South Carolina (1788) 
Georgia (178S) . 

Florida (1840) 


Sasi South Central. 


Kentucky (1702) . 
Tennessee (1796) . 
Alabama (1819) . 

Mississippi (1S17). 


West South Central 


Arkansas (1S36) , 
Louisiana (1812) . 
Oklahoma (1907) . 
Texas (1845). 


Montana (1889) . 

Idaho (1890) . 
Wyoming (1890) . 
Colorado (1876) . 

New Mexico (1912) 
Arizona (1912) 
Utah (1806) . 
Nevada (1864) 


Paeifte 


Washington (1889) 
Oregon (1869) 
California (1860) . 


Non-eontiguous Territory 


Alaska (1867) 

Hatvaii (Ter.) (1898) 

Porto Bico (1899) 
Philippine Islands (1899) 
Virgin Islands (1917) . 

American Samoa (1900). 
Guam (1899). . . 

Panama Canal Zone (1904) 
Soldiers, etc., abroad, . 


Grand Total 


40,262 

24,022 

48,740 

30,495 

58,725 

54,861 


2,061,612 

1,221,119 

2,200,287 

1,515,400 

2,609,121 

752,619 


179,509 I 8,409,901 


2,289,905 

2,184,789 

2,138,093 

1,797,114 


62,525 

45,409 

69,414 


1,674,449 

1,650,388 

1,657,155 

3,896,642 


859,009 


146,131 

83,3.54 

97,548 

103,658 

122,503 

113,810 

82,184 

109,821 


818,095 


586,400* 

6,406* 

8,435* 

114,400' 


825,694 

145,966 

799,024 

327,301 

204,354 

373,351 


1,141,990 

672,765 

2,877,649 


9,174,264 


64,350 
191,909 
1,118,012 
7,635,426* 
27,086* 
7,251 » 
11,806 
62,810* 
65,608 


101,146,693 


Pop. per 
sq. mile, 

' 1920 


223,003 
1,449,661 
437,571 
2,309,187 
1,463,701 
2, .559,123 
1,083,724 
2,895,832 
968,470 


8,893,307 


2,416,630 

2,337,885 

2,348,174 

1,790,618 


548,889 

431,866 

194,402 


1,850,621 

788,889 

8,426,861 


12,112,645 


55,030 
2,55,912 
1.299,809 
10,314.310* 
26,051 ' 
8,056 
13,275 
22,858 
117,238 


117,823,166 


113-.5 

145-8 

7,057-6 

57-4 

60-9 

52-5 

55"2 


60-1 

56-1 

45-8 


* Including both the land and water area. * Population in 1903. 

» Poptdation in 1918. * Population in 1911. 

* Poimlation in 1917. * Population in 1912. 

’ Gross Aren (Land and Water)— Continental United States, 3,026,789 : Non-oontiguons 
Territory, 711,582 

The total population in 1920. comprised 53,900,431 males, and 51,810,189 
females. Of this total, 64,304,603, or61'4 per cent., were urban, and 
61,406,017, or 48 -6 per cent, were rural. 
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For occii])ation{il census, 1920, and for country of birth of tlie foreign- 
born -white tiopulation in 1920 census, see Statksman’s Yeah Book for 
1928, p. 441. 

The total area of Indian reservations in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, was on June 30, 1928, 108,260 square miles (in 1900, 121,665 square 
miles), with an Indian population of 355,901 (in 1900, 270,544). 

II. Movement oe Population. 

The registration area for births was established in 1915, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of births is accepted by the Bureau of the Census as approximately complete. 
In 1926 these areas included Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Midiigan, Minnesota, Mi.s.sissipi)i, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wiscomsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia, 
Virgin Islands. The escirnated population of this area was 89,988,000, or 
76-8 per cent, of the total estimated population of the United States, and 
the number of births (exclusive of still-births) returned ivas 1,8.56,068, or 
20 '6 per 1,000 population. 

Death rates are computed from returns for States and cities which were 
admitted to the registration area for deaths on the basis of approximately 
complete regi.stration. In 1926 these areas included Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska. New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Penn-sylvauia, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of 
Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, Virgin Islands, and 25 cities in non- 
registration States. The estimated population for the registration area 
(exclusive of Hawaii) was 105,167,000, or 89-8 per cent, of the total 
estimated population of Continental United States ; and the number of 
deaths returned from this area was 1,286,927, corresponding to a death 
rate of 12 ’2 per 1,000 population. 

The number of marriages in 1927 was 1,200,694 again.st 1,202,574 in 
1926. There were 192,037 divorces, against 180,853 in 1926. 

Total number of immigrants admitted in year ending June 30, 1S28, was 
307,255 against 335,175 in 1927. 

The total number of alien immigrants from 1820 to 1928 (June 30) 
arriving for permanent residence was 37,215,935. In the following statement, 
immigrants from Canada and Mexico are included in the total : — 


70,001 ! 15,091 

.53,822 1 . 40,008 

60.425 1 ■' 50,421 

52,2141! 48,613 


14,017 40,074 21,151 I 4,3f^Q 

13,311 60,240 16,311 1 6,387 

1,515 6,203 2,265 3,906 


2,267 4,181 804,488 

1,621 4,406 335,175 

1,264 7,903 807,256 


1 Including Irish Free State. 
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Of the total number in 1928, 165,977 were males, and 141,278 were 
females. 

Total alien arrivals in 1928 {June 30) was 500,631 ; total alien departures, 
274,356, leaving surplus of 226,275. 

The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1927 was 
872,890 ; the total number: from Japan, from 1861, the earliest year of record, 
was 273,485. In 1924, the number of Chinese admitted, irom'all countries, 
was 4,670 ; in 1925 1,721 ; in 1926, 1,375 ; and in 1927, 1,051. In 1924 
there were 8,481 Japanese admitted ; in 1925, 682; in 1926, 598; and in 
1927,660. 

Increase of native white, and foreign-horn white, population front 1850 
to 1920, by decades: — 



’ Native White 

Poreign-boni White 

Year. 

Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
increase 

Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
increase 

1850 

17,312,533 

_ 

_ 

2,240,535 

_ 


1860 

22,825,784 

5,518,251 

31-8 

4,090,763 

1,866,218 

82-8 

1870 

28.095,665 

6,269,881 

23*1 

6,493,712 

1,396,959 

S4-1 

1880 

. 30,848,291 

8,747,626 

31-1 

0,659,679 

1,065.907 

19-4 

1890 1 

45,979.391 

0,018,732* 

24*5 

0,121,867 

: 2,.562,1S8 


1900 ' 

68, .595,379 

10,615,988 

23-1 

10,213,817 

: 1,091,960 

12-0 

1910 ! 

68,386,412 

11,791,033 : 

20-8 

13,345,645 

! 3,131,728 

30*7 

1920 ' 

81,108,161 

12,721,749 

18-6 

13,712,754 

1 367,209 

2-8 


III, Principal Cities. 


Cities with 

1 No. of Cities 

j Combined Population 


1920 

1910 

! 1900 

1920 

1910 

1900 

250,000 or more 

25 

19 

1 15 

20,910,139 

15,461,680 

10,985,857 

100,000—250.000 

43 

31 

23 

6,519,187 

4,840,458 

3,272,490 

50ji)00— 100,000 

761 j 

591 

40 

6,265,747 

4,178,916 

2,709,338 

25,000— 50,000 

143 

119 

821 

5,075,041 

4,026,045 

2,800,627 

26,000 or more 

287 ,j 

2281 

■■ 

1601 

I 37,770,1141 

28,507,0981 

19,718,3121 


1 Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii, and San Juan, Porto Rico. 

The population and land area of large cities on Jan. 1, 1920, was as 
follows : — 


jLand Area] 
in Acres 
July 1, 
1920 


New York . . . 
Borough : 
Manhattan 
Bronx . 
Brooklyn 
Queens . 
Richmond 
Chicago, 111. 


191,860*0 

14,080-0 

26,240-0 

45,440-0; 

69,120-0 

80,48O-O 


Popula- 
tion, Jan. 
1, 1920 


5,620,048 

2,284,103 

732,016 

2,018,356 

469,042 

116,681 

2,701,706 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Detroit, Mich. . . 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
■St. Louis, Mo. . . 
Boston, Mass. . . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Land Arenj 
in Acres 
July 1, 
1920 


81,920-0 

49,838-6 

36,089-0 

39,040-0 

27,684-8 

60,560-0 

25,629-6 

234,037-0 
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Biilfalo, N.Y. . . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Milwaulct-t), Wis. , 
■R'asUinyton. D.C. . 
Newark, N.j. . . 
Cincinnati, Oliio. . 
New Orleans, I.a. . 
Miiiueapolia, 'Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Seattle, Wash. . . 
Iridiainqiolis, Ind. . 
Jersey City, N. .7. . 
Koehester, N.y. . . 
Portland, Oregon , 
Deuv'er, Colo. , . 
Toledo, Ohio. . . . 
Providence, R.I. . 
Columbus, Oliio. . 
Lonisville, Ky. . . 
St. Paul, Minn. . . 
Oakland, Calif. . . 

Akron, Ohio. . . . 
Atlanta, Oa. , . . 
Omaha, Nebr. . . 
■Woi^uester, MasR. . 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Syracuse, N.Y. . . 
Biohmond, 'Va. . . 
New Haven, Conn. . 
Memphis, Ten n, . . 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas . 
Dayton, Ohio . , . 
Bridgejiort, Conn. . 
Homston, Texas , . 
Hartford, Conn . , 
Scranton, Pa. . . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paterson, N.J, , . 
Youngstown, Ohio . 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Des Moines, Iowa . 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. . 
Trenton, N.J.. . . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
S.altLake City, Utah 
Camden, N.J. . , 
Norfolk, Va. . . . 
Albany, N.Y. , . . 
Lowell, Mass. . . 
Wilmington, Del. . 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Reading, Pa. . . 


ii Fort Worth, Tcxa.s . 
j! Spokane, Wash . . 

1 1 Kansas City, Kans. 

!! Yonkers, N.Y. . . 
i! Lynn, Mass. . . , 

:! Duluth, Minn. . . 
ii Tacoma, Wash. . . 
ii Elizabeth, N.J. . . 

;1 Lawrence, Mass. . 
i Utica, N.Y. ... 

i Erie, Pa 

i Soinorville, Mass. . 
Waterbii.-y, Conn. . 
Flint, Mich. . . 
JacksouviiJo, Fla. . 
OklahoiiiaCity,Okla. 
.Schenectady, N.Y. . 
Cunton, Ohio . . 
Fort Wayne, Ind, . 
Evanavilie, Ind. , 
Savannah, Ga. . . 
Mancltestei", N.H. , ! 
St. Josejili, Mo. . , ' 
Knoxville, Tenn. . | 
El Pa.so, Tex. . . j 
Bayonne, N.J. . . ! 
Peoria, 111. . . . i 

Harrisburg. Pa . . 
San Diego, Calif. , 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. , 
Allentown, Pa. . , 
Wichita, Kans. . . 
Tulsa, Okla, , . . 
Troy, N.Y. . . . 
i Sioux City, Iowa . 
South Bend, Ind. . 
Portland, Me. . . 
Hoboken, N.J. , . 
Charleston, 8.0. . . 
Johnstown, Pa. . , 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
East St. Louis, 111. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. . 
Sacramento,, Calif. 
Rockford, 111. . . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Pawtucket, R.I. . j 
Passaic, N J. . . 
Saginaw, Mich. . . 
Springfield, Ohio . 
Mobile, Ala. . . . 
Altoona, Pa. . . 
Holyoke, Mass. . . 


According to tlie census of 1926 by the Department of Commerce, there 
were in the continental United States that year 218 religious bodies with 
231,983 organizations and 64,624,976 members, as compared with 200 
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deuoiniuatious reporting 226,718 ox’ganizations and 41,926,854 members in 
1916. The principal denominations are shown below. 


Protestant liodies ; 

Adventist tiodies . . . 

Baptist bodies . 

Christian (Christian Connection) 
Church of Christ Scientists 
Congrepationalists 
Disciples of Christ . 

Bvant'clical bodies . 

Evangelical Synod of North Aineric 

Friends 

Latter Day Saints (Monnons) . 
Lutheran bodies 
Mennonite bodies 
Methodist bodies . . . 

Presbyterian bodies . 

Protestant Episcopal Church . 
Ileforined bodies 
Unitarians . . 

United Brethren bodies . 
ITniversalists . 

Eoraan Catiiolio Church 
Jewish Congregations . 

Eastern Orthodox Churches . 


* Heads of families only. 

Instruction. 

Each. State of the Union has a system of free public schools established 
by law. The work of these is supplemented by private and parochial 
schools. In 1880 the percentage of illiterates in the population above ten 
years of age was 17 per cent., in 1890 13*3 per cent., in 1900 107 per cent., in 
1910 77 per cent., in 1920 6 per cent. The following statistics are for 1920. 

I I 0-- i Population 10 years of age and over 


Native Whites 81,108,161 767 60,861,863 I 1,242,572 2-0 

Foreign Whites 13,712,764 13-0 13,497,886 1,763,740 13-1 

Coloured . 10,889,705 10-3 8,053,226 1,842,161 22-9 

Total . , 106,710,620 100-0 82,739,316 4,931,906 | 6-0 

Since the admission of the State of Ohio in 1803, the United States 
Government, upon the organization of all new States excepting a few in 
which no lands of the public domain were available, has set aside for the 
benefit of the public schools therein from one to four ‘sections’ (square 
miles) of land in each township of six miles square. The proceeds of the 
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sale of this laud make the principal part of the permanent school funds of | 

such States. The income of permanent school funds and unsold school f 

lands constitutes about 2'7 per cent, of the revenue receipts of the schools of | 

the couutrj'. Taxation and appropriation yield about 92 ■! percent, of the | 

total revenue receipts, and other sources yield about 5'2 percent. In 1926 | 

the amount expended on public schools of elementary and secondary gradc.s 
was 2,026,308,190 dollars. In 1926 the 913 univensities, colleges, and pro- | 

fessional schools had an income of 407,400,056 dollars from productive fund.s, 'i 

from fees, and from United States Government, State, and Municipal f. 

appropriations, and from all other sources. J 

Summary of Statistics of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, 1926 : — | 


Kind.s of Schools 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Teachers 



Pupils 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Male 

Ftnnalc 

Total 

Public, elementary, & 
secondary seliools . 

‘256,104 

138,810 

675,359 

814,169 

12,451,427 

12,200,041 

24,741,468 

Public biph schools 


(included above) . 

21,700 

63,374 

106,104 

169,538 

1,786,383 

1,971,083 

8,757,466 

Private high schools 




.and academies 

2,500 

7,397 

12,748 

20,145 

138,803 

157, '227 

295,625 

Public teachers' col- 





leges&normaLschooI.s 
Private teachers’ col- 

884 

*4,952 

*7,327 

*12,279 

51,105 

201,802 

252,907 






leges&iiurrnalsclioolg 

OS 

*822 

*1,130 

*1,952 

3,116 

■14,183 

17,299 

Universities, colleges 
itprofessional schools 






975 

48,649 

13.575 

62,224 

509,732 

313,163 

822,895 

Preparatory depart- 
ments of univer- 







sities and colleges . 


2,189 

1,728 

3,917 

83,185 

22,447 

56,632 

Schools of theology . 

180 




12,201 

1,454 

18,056 

Schools of law . 

186 




38,175* 

2,184 

40,359 

Schools of medicine . 

77 




18,690 

992 

19,682 

Schools of dentistry . 

43 




11,026 

161 

11,777 

Schools of phantiaoy . 

67 




' 10,005 

810 

10,816 

Schools of veterinary 








medicine . 





; 535 

2 

687 

Schools of osteojiathy 

0 




1,359 

229 

1,588 

Private business, and 







commercial schools i 

739 

*1,910 

*2,195 

*4,105 

68,247 

120,116 ' 

188,303 

Industrial schools for ' 





delinquents* . 

1' 15S 

582 

906 

. 1,488 

65.174 

19,143 

84,317 

Schools for the deaf . 

i 168 

2,141 

220 

162 

2,803 

9,309 

8,273 

17,682 

Schools for the blind . i 

1 801 

643 

863 i 

8,855 

2,729 i 

6,084 

Schools for the feeble- 







minded . , 

1 303 

316 

3,177 

1 8,493 

. 58,966 

45,055 

104,021 


» Snhool tmildinas. * All department. » 1925. 

* Assistant instructors : men, 2,529 ; women, 2,148, Total, 4,677. 


School and college enrolment in 1926 


Kinds of Schools 

1 Number of pupils 

Public 

[ Private 

Total 

Elementary schools (kindergarten and elementaiy)' 
Secondary schools (high schools and academies) .• 
Secondary schools (preparatory departments of 
xiniverslties and colleges . . . . , i 

Universities and colleges 

Professional schools . . . . , . I 

20,984,002 
8,767,466 ! 

10,456 i 
280,437 
■ ■ •' 20,729 1 

2,143,100 

1 295,625 

! 46,176 

1 ’ 486,828 
77,684 

23,127,102 

'4,058,091 

5d 032 
767,263 
98,418 
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Kinds Of Schools I 

... j 

Number of Pupils 

Public 

Private 

Olotal 

Teacliers’ colleges and normal schools . 

City evening schools . . . 

Private enmmercial and business schools* 
Nurse-training schools . , . , 

Indu.striid schools for delinquents » , . 

Schools for the deaf • 

Schools for the blind* . . . . . 

Schools for the feeble-minded * . . . 

Indian schools . . 

Schools in Alaska supported by the Government 
Other public schools in Alaska 

Private kindergartens (individually reported) 


252,907 

825,061 

84,317 

16,049 

0,084 

101,605 

23,238 

.3,703 

4,332 

17,299 

188,363 

77,768 

~933 

2,410 

5,920 

270,200 

825,651 

188,363 

77,768 

84,817 

17,582 

0,084 

104,021 

29,158 

3,703 

4,852 

1 1925. 

2 1927. 


In 1927 there were in the United States 2,332 daily newspapers, 12,920 
weeklies, 487 semi-weeklies, 3,709 monthlies, 409 semi-monthlies, and 837 
other periodicals; total, 20,694. The total number of periodicals was in 1920, 
21,012 ; in 1900, 20,806 ; and in 1870, 5,871. 


Justice and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or National Government maintains courts for the trial of crimes 
against the United States and of civil suits which are brought by the 
Government or its officers, or which arise under the Constitution, treaties 
and laws of the United States. These laws relate to such subjects, among 
others, sis Admiralty, Patents, Taxation, Banking and Bankruptcy. The 
Federal Courts also have jurisdiction of eases between citizens of the diffpent 
States and between citizens of a State and foreign States, citizens or aubjeots. 
In this cla.ss of cases, as well as in cases arising under the Constitution, 
treaties and laws of the United States, the amount in controversy must 
exceed 3,000 dollars, besides interest and costs. The State Courts have 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal eases arising under State laws ; the 
decisions of the Courts of last resort of the States as to the validity of treaties 
or of laws of the United States, or on various questions arising under the 
Constitution, are subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States The State Courts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate 
and divorce. 

In the separate States the lowest courts are usually those of Justices of 
the Ifoace, but in many towns and cities of fairly substantial population, 
there are inferior courts called by various names and presided over by 
Magistrates with power to commit for trial in criminal matters and to hear 
and determine misdemeanours for violation of the municipal ordinances. 
The inferior court- frequently iiave jurisdiction to try civil cases involving 
usually not more than 300 dollars, and also to hear, determine and sentence 
for certain petty offences which are not heinous. 

The highest court in each State is usually called the Supreme or 
Appellate Court with a Chief Justice and Associate Justices and, in some 
States, commissioners who hear and determine cases under assignment of 
the Chief Ju-stice and the A.ssociate Justices. The Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices are usually elected by the people, but sometimes are 
appointed by the Govempr, with the advice and consent of the State Senate 
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or other advisory body ; they usually hold office for a term of years, but iu 
some instances for life or during good behaviotur. Their salaries range from 
5,000 to 22,600 dollars. 

The Judges of the Courts of the United States, which include the District 
Courts, the Court of Claims, the United States Customs Court, the Court 
of Customs Appeals, the Circuit Courts of Appeals, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, hold office during good behaviour. They may, liow- 
ever, retire with full pay at the age of 70 years, if they so desire, and if 
they have served a period of ten jmars. 

The United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Courts, 
being the courts of original jurisdiction. There are 94 of these, each State 
and territory forming one or more districts. Tliese Courts appoint Oom- 
ndssioners, who have the power of Examining Magistrates, but may not 
finally adjudge and determine, except in the Territory of Alaska, where they 
have jurisdiction equivalent to that of the Justices of the P«rce and Probate 
Courts of the coimties of the States. The United States District Courts 
try all criminal eases arising nnder the Laws of the United States, as 
indicated above, including capital offences. 

The Supremo Court consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed Iry the President, rvith the advice and consent of the 
Seriate. Tlio United States is divided into 9 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned. In each circuit there is a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Oases from inferior courts are taken to the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals by appeal or to the Supreme Court either on 
appeal or writ of certiorari. That Court has also original jurisdiction in 
cases affecting foreign Ministers and those between the different States. The 
salary of the Chief Justice is 20,500 dollars, and that of each of the Associate 
Justices 20,000 dollars. 

The Court of Claims has jurisdiction of suits based on claims against the 
Government founded on the Constitution and laws of the United States or 
arising out of contracts entered into with the Government and not sounding 
in tort. The United States Customs Court (formerly the Board of General 
Appraisers) has jurisdiction in customs cases. The Court of Customs Appeals 
passes upon appeals from decisions of the United States Customs Court 
involving questions as to the classification of merchandise under tariff Acts 
and the rates of duty to which various articles are liable. 

The District of Columbia, in which the seat of the hTational Government 
is located, has a Juvenile Court, a Municipal Couii:, a Police Court, a Supreme 
Court with a general jurisdiction which includes that of a United States 
District Court, and a Coui't of Appeals. 

Most of the more important territorial and insular possessions of the 
United States, except the Philippines, have two systems of Courts, one 
corresponding to the Courts of the States to adjudicate cases arising under 
law's enacted by the territorial or insular legislatures, and the other, the 
U nited States Courts, to pass on cases involving Federal Law. The Philippine 
Islands have no Federal District Court. 


The following table gives what the Treasury terms * Ordinary receipts and 
expenditures,’ ‘Ordinary receipts’ includo receipts from customs, internal 
revenue, direct tax, public lands, and ‘Miscellaneous,’ but do not include 
receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury notes, or revenues of Post-Office 
Department ‘Ordinary expenses’ include disbursements for War, Navy, 
Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘Miscellanous,’ but do not 
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mcliide payments for premiums, principal of public debt, or disbursements 
for postal service paid from reTenues thereof. 

On June 10, 1921, the President approved an Act to provide a National 
Budget System and an independent Audit of Government Accounts. This 
provided for an annual budget system for the first time in the history of the 
United States. 

I. Federal. 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

ending 
June 80 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

ending i 
June 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

1925 

1926 

1927 

3,780,149 
3,962,756 
4,129,394 i 

3,529,643 

3,584,988 

3,493,585 

1928 

1929 1 
19301 j 

4,042,348 

3,831,736 

3,841,296 

3,643,520 

3,794,745 

3,780,720 


1 Estimates. 


These figures are exclusive of postal revenues and expenditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 

Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 30, 1928 



Revenue 


1927-28 


Expenditure 


Ouatoms . . . . . 

Internal revenue : 

Income tax . . . . 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .... 

Miscellaneous receipts : 

Proceeds Government- 
owned securities— 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 

Interest . . . 

Railroad securities . 

AH others .... 

Trust fund receipts ^roap- 
propriated for investment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property : . . . 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. . 

Receipts from misoellanoous 
sources credited direct to 
appropriations . 

Other miscellaneous . 


Dollars 

568,986,188 

2,173,952,557 

621,018,666 


47,841,167 

161,084,776 

164,407,076 

9,153,398 

63,395,443 

8,770,261 

,28,141,476 


8,519,116 

187,078,043 


Civil Establishment: 
Legislative . 
Executive . 

Dept, of State . 
Treasury Dept. 

War Dept, . 

Navy Dept. 

Interior Dept. . 

Post Office Dept. , 
Dept, of Agriculture 
Dept, of Commerce . 
Dept, of Labour 
Dept, of Justice 
Independent bureaus 
offices 1 . . 

District of Columbia 
Public debt charges : 
Sinking fund 
Foreign repayments . 
Interest on public debt . 
Postal deficit . • . 

Panama Canal 
War finance corporation 
Shipping board 
All others . . . 


1927-28 


Dollars 

16,402,048 

589,497 

11,607,071 

195,648,941 

390,540,804 

381,385,492 

298,999,584 

276,693 

169,914,696 

34,388,166 

9,821,481 

27,600,255 

35,681,462 

39,399,623 

354,741,300 
162.736,050 
731,764,476 
32,080,203 
10,448,880 
• 3,813,041 
34,881,713 
768,479,632 


Total ordinary receipts (all 
items) . . ... 


4,042,848,166 


Total expenuitures charge- 
able against ordinary 
receipts . . . . 


3,643,519,875 


1 Included among others are Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Institute 
and National Museum. 

* Excess of credits, deduct. 

Estimates for the years ending June 80, 1929 and 1930 (in thousands o 
dollars) 
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Bevenue 

1929 

1930 

Expenditure 

1929 

1980 

Prom Customs 

582,000 

582,000 

General Expenditure > 

2,082,118 

2,087,187 

From Internal 



Interest on Public Debt . 

675,000 

640,000 

Revenue : 



Refunds of luternai 



Miscel- 



Revenue 

151,956 

146,541 

laneous 

577,500 

559,000 

Postal deticit . , . . 

83,496 

71,210 

Income tax. 

2,165,000 

2,175,000 

Panama Canal . . . . 

10,070 * 

10,111 

Prom sales of 



War Finance Corporation 

500 


surplus pro- 



Shipping Board . . . . 

32,000 

51,6tXI 

perty 

9,079 

6,713 

Government Life Insur- 



Prom miscella- 



ance . 

62,724 

■64,558 

neous sources. 

.498,167 

518,583 j 

Civil Service Pensions . 

19,950 

20,500 




Other 

677,931 

089,013 




Total expenditure.s 



Total ordinary 



chargeable against! 



mated . 

3,831,786 

3,841,296 1 


3,794,745 

3,780,720 


* Expenditure on Legislature, Executive Departments, and Independent Establishments^ 

* Deduct. 


On June 30, 1928, the cash balance in the general fund of the Treasury, 
exclusive of the gold reserve against United States notes and trust funds, 
held for the redemption of gold and silver certifieate.s and Treasury notes of 
1890, for which they are pledged, and after deducting current liabilities, 
amounted to 265,626,981 dollars. 

National debt on June 30 of the years shown : — 


Year I 

I Gross Debt 

Year j 

j Gross Debt 


Dollars 


Dollars 

1900 

1,263,416,913 

1924 j 

21,251,120,427 

1915 

i 1,191,264,068 

1925 1 

20,616,272,175 

1920 

24,297,918,412 

1926 1 

19,648,183,079 

1922 

1 22,964,079,190 

1927 i 

18,510,174,266 

1923 

22,349,687,758 

1928 1 

17,604,290,563 


The gross debt on June 80, 1928, was made up as follows j— Debt bearing 
no interest, 241,263,806 dollars ; matured debt on which interest has ceased, 
45,331,660 dollars ; and interest-bearing debt (between 2 and 4J percent.) 
17,317,695,097 dollars. The netdobt, including matured interest obligations, 
etc. — that is, <vhat remains after deducting the cash in the Treasury from the 
gross debt plus matured interest obligations, etc., was 17,467,605,507 dollars. 

The Department of Commerce issues the following estimate of the foreign 
loans publicly offered in the United States since 1919 ; — 


Period 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1928 


Dollars 

813,244,700 

636,191,367 

675,113,903 

828,399,284 

496,663,100 

1,219,541,687 

1,329,920,750 

1,818,554,850 

1,692,696,760 

1,420,487,580 


Dollars 

250.920.300 

51.000. 000 
44,105,088 

146.121.300 

82.000. 000 
291,047,946 
244,540,000 
183,896,200 
216,882,700 


Net Nominal 
Capital 


Dollars 

562,324,400 

585,191,867 

631,007,880 

682,277,984 

418,662,100 

928,493,742 

1,085,380,750 

1,134,659,660 

1,375,713,060 


i 
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The Department believes that the foregoing figures represent more than 
95 per cent, of all foreign issues, both public and private. 

State Finance. 

The revenues required for the administration of the separate States are de- 
rived from direct taxation, chiefly in the form of a tax on property real and 
personal ; and the greater part of such revenue is collected and expended by 
the local authorities, county, township, or school district. 

For details see the separate States. 


Defence. 

I. Aemy. 

The Army of the United States, as authorised under the Act of Congress 
of June 4, 1920, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard while 
in the service of the United States, and the Organised Reserves, including 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 

Original or first enlistments in the Regular Army are for one or three 
years at tlie option of the soldier, but all re-enlistments are for three-year 
periods. Enlisted men are classified in seven grades. The pay of the 
lowest grade, or private, is 21 dollars per month {about 4 shillings a day at 
normal exchange rates), and that of the highest grade, or master sergeant, 
is 126 dollars per month. In addition enlisted men receive an increase of 
5 per cent, of their base pay for each 4 years of service in the army, the 
total increase not to exceed 25 per cent. Certain enlisted men also receive 
additional pay as specialists, the maximum addition under this head being 
30 dollars per month. 

The strength of the Regular Army, as authorised by Congress for the 
year 1929, was 12,159 officers and 125,000 enlisted men exclusive of 
Philippine Scouts for whom the appropriations allow of 6,446. The 
authorised number of warrant officers is 1,108. 

The actual strength at the end of Juno 1928 was 134,505 all ranks. 

The \Yar organisation and establishments of the Regular Army on 
mobilisation are as follow's ; — 


Army Corps . 
Infantry Division . 
Cavalry Division . 


Infantry Brigade . 
Artillery Brigade . 


6,310 

3,390 


For plans of mobilisation, war and demobilisation the United States is 
divided into 3 Army areas, which for administration and training are sub- 
divided into 9 Corj)s areas. 

At the end of June, 1928, the United States Army troops stationed 
abroad were as follows : — 


Philippines . 

. . 11,278 

Hawaii 

, . 14,020 

Panama 

- . 8i561 

China . . 

977 

Porto Rico . 

. 1,278 


Alaska . 
Miscellaneous ^ 


J Including troops an route, military attaches, etc. 


1,530 


37,952 
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The peace organisation of the Araiy is as follows :■ — 

Brigade Regi- R-ttriB Squad- Airsliii* ■ Balioo 

Hdqrs. meats Battns. Troops 

% 5 i I i I i i I ? I ’-S I I ^ I 

: *ci c: •< ^ < ] 1-, -e « ■< ►h ■< ^ i <: ^ 


17 7 3S 15 110 4i) — _ — 

2 4 15 3 -- — — — — 

5 9 16 20 — — — — •— 

— - 0 9 3 ___ _ 


Infantry. . . 

Tanks . . . 
Cavalry ... 
Artillery : Field 
Coast 

Engineering . 
Air Service . . 
Quartermaster 

Corp 

Medical Dept. . 
Ordnance Dept. 
Signal Corps . 


The Offlccr.s’ Beserve Corps consists of officers of all grades, including 
general officers, organised into sections corresponding to the various branches 
of tlie Regular Army. In the higher grades it is at present composed princi- 
pally of men who served as officers during the Woidd War, and on June 30, 
1928, had a strength of 114,824. These officers may be called for training 
not exceeding 15 days eacli year, and with their own consent may be 
ordered to active service at any time and for any period, provided that the 
appropriations for the purpose are not exceeded. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
civil educational establishments. It is divided into a Senior Division, 
formed mainly at the universities, and a Junior Division, formed mainly at 
the secondary schools. On June 30, 1928, 112,349 students were enrolled 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, of whom 72,371 were enrolled in 
senior units and 39,978 in junior units. Students of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps before being commissioned in. the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
must complete the four years’ military training prescribed, which includes 
one summer training camp of a period of six weeks each. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men. voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualifications making them elimble for enlistment in the Regular 
Army, On June 30, 1928, the Enlisted Reserve Corps had a strength of 
5,464. Provided the appropriations for the pitrpose are not exceeded,: 
enlisted re.servists may be called up for training not exceeding fifteen days 
each year, and with their own consent may be ordered to active service at 
any time and for any period. 

The National Guard, or organised militia, is maintained by the several 
States and Territories (including the Hawaian Islands and Porto Rico) 
with the aid of grants from the Federal Government. It is organised into 
the same arms of the service as the Regular Army, and is supplied by 
the Federal Government with uniforms, arms, and equipment of the same 
type as issued to the Regular Army. Service in the National Guard is 
purely voluntary. When Congress shall have authorised the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may draft into 
the military service of the United States any or all members of the National 
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Guard, to serve for the period of the war or emergency. In certain 
emergencies the President may also call forth the National Guard, for 
service within the continental limits of the United States, without refei'ence 
to Congress. The strength of the National Guard as presented by law 
is 435,000, hut is limited at present to 188,000, The actual strength on 
June 30, 1928, was 181,122. Enlistment is for three years, with re-enlist- 
ments for one year or three years. Minimum training required includes 48 
drill periods yearly, each of not less than one and one-half hours’ duration, in 
addition to fifteen days’ training in encampments or manoeuvres. Pay is ' 
provided for the 15 days’ training in encampments at the same rate as for 
the Kegular Army, while each drill period is considered approximately 
equal to a day’s service for pay purposes. 

Citizens’ military training camps are operated during the summer months, 
at which thousands of young men acquire military training each year, with- 
out cost to themselves. Four courses are provided, the highest of which 
has as its object the training of non-commissioned officers and specialists of 
the Regular Army, National Guard, and Organised Reserves with a view to 
qualifying them for service as officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Civilians 
attending the highest course must have had prior military training equal to 
that obtainable in the tliree lower courses. 

The President is Commander-in-Chief of both the Ax*my and the Navy. 
The Secretary of War controls the Army with the aid of two Assistant Secre- 
taries and a Chief of Staff. The former have supervision of the procurement 
of all militai'y svxpplies, and are charged with the mobilisation of industrial 
establishments for wartime needs, while the latter is entrusted with the 
general supervision of the Army. 

Although the infantry during the war were chiefly armed with a modified 
Enfield rifle, the Springfield rifle, of American design, remains the standard 
sTnall arm. The approved calibres of mobile artillery are as follows : — 

for the light . . . 75 mm. gun and 105 mm. howitzer 

for the medium . .4*7 inch gun and 155 mm. howitzer 

for the heavy . . 155 mm. gun and 8 inch howitzer. 

The 155 mm. howitzer is now issued in lieu of the 105 mm. howitzer for the 
light moWle artillery, pending the development and production of a satis- 
factory 105 mm. howitzer. The most powerful mobile gun is a 14-inch gun 
on railway carriage. The most powerful gun is a 16-inch gun on barbette 
carriage. 

In the Budget for 1928-29, 811,400,987 dollars were voted for the army 
including 25,876,041 dollars for the air corps. 

II. Navy. 

As provided under the terms of the Washington Treaty of August 17, 
1923, the United States has now 18 capital ships. The replacement tonnage 
for the battleship class is to he the same as for the British Navy, viz. 525,000 
tons. As authorised by Congress, the Navy Department is now completing 
important alterations on the last two of the eight oldest battleships. These 
alterations consist of, first, the installation of additional protection against 
submai-ine attack ; second, the installation of anti-aircraft deck protection ; 
third, the substitution of tripod masts for the cage type ; and various other 
improvements of less importance. . While increased elevation of turret guns 
of these eight battleships, and also the five battleships next in age, is highly 
recommended in U.S. official naval circles, no legislation on the matter is 
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pending before Congress. The constraqtion of eight 10,000-ton cruisers is in 
progress, and it is proposed to build in 1929-31 15 more of this type and 
an ^ aircraft^ carrier. The Secretary’s annual reports stress that there is a 
deficiency in fast ernisers, submarines and aircraft. The aircraft carriers, 
SaTatoga !im.d Lexington, commenced as battle cruisers, and the conversion 
of which was permitted by the terms of the Washington Agreement, have 
now been completed. _ They are the largest aircraft carriers in the world. 

The Air Service is an integral part of the Fleet. For the fiscal year 
1927-28 a sum of 20,100,000 dollars is devoted to it. This sum is exclusive 
of personnel and certain establishment charges. In addition, authority was 
given to enter into certain contracts which will involve the expenditure of 
9,480,000 dollars in future years. 

The gross naval expenditures have recently been as follows s 1926-27, 
319,917,575 dollars; 1927-28, 331,271,227 dollars. During these two years 
the amounts for new construction have been respectively 33,275,000 dollars 
and 28,815,000 dollars. For the fiscal year 1928-29 the naval appropriation 
is 322,869,430 dollars, which provides for continuing the construction of the 
eight light^ cruisers Pcnsacoia, Salt Lake City, Augusta, Chester, Chicago, 
Ilo^lston, Northmnpton, and another unnamed { modernising the battleships 
Nevada and Oklahoma ; and advancing work on the submarines V5 and V6, 

The total number of enlisted men and marines, according to the current 
appropriation, was 105,500. Officers number 7,873. Reserves amount to 
4,256 officers and 18,179 men. 

The American Navy is administered by the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
head of the executive departments, known as the Department of the Navy. 
The Secretary has an Advisory Council, the most important Naval member 
of which is the Chief of Operations, who is charged by law with the operations 
of the Fleet and with the preparations and readiness of plans for its use in 
war. The other members of the Council are the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy ; the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, handling principally 
the officer and enlisted personnel of the Navy and the Chiefs of the following 
bureaux : Construction and Repair ; Engineering ; Aeronautics (constituted 
1921-22) ; Supplies and Accounts ; Yards and Docks ; Ordnance ; and 
Medicine and Surgery ; also the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the 
Judge Advocate-General. The Chief of Operations is also President of the 
Naval General Board, which is an advisory body of senior officers, and is 
consulted on important questions of policy, including the number and types 
of ships that should constitute the Fleet. 

The Government navy yards and construction and repairing establish- 
ments are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Charleston, S.C. ; Mare 
Island, Cal. ; Puget Sound, Wash. ; and Pearl Harbour, Hawaii ; and naval 
stations are at Newport, R.I. ; New London, Conn, ; Key West, Fla. ; 
Pensacola, Fla, ; New Orleans, La, ; San Diego, Cal.*; Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Tutuila, Samoa; Cavite, P, I.; Guam; St. Thomas, W.I. ; Balboa, C.Z, 
The naval training stations are at Hampton Roads, Va, ; San Diego, Gal. ; 
Newport, R.I. ; and Great Lakes, 111. A 20-year development programme 
for navy yards and naval bases has been approved by the Secretary, but no 
considerable appropriations have been granted to further the programme. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have been united in a single command as 
the ‘United States Fleet.’ 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the United 
States Navy on September 1, 1926, 192T, and 1928. The whole Fleet is 
separated into the First Line and Second. Line, the latter comprising the 
older ships which have little fighting value. In the following summary, 
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vessels xmaervieeable for war purposes, gunboats, yachts, tugs, training-ships, 
&c., are not included : — ‘ 



Kflfective September 1. 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Mrst Line Battleships . . 

IS 

IS 

IS 

Light Grui.sers, First Line . . . 

10 

10 

10 

Oruisers, Second Line, . . 

11 

11 

11 

Light Cruisers, Second Line 

11 

11 

11 

Destroyers, First Line . . . . 

262 

262 

202 

Submarines, Fleet .... 

6 

6 

7 

Submarines, First Lino , . . 

i 50 

50 

50 


The following table shows the existing American Nav 3 ^ In the armameut 
column, guns of lesser calibre than 3 inch are not given. All battleships 
carry 3 seaplanes; light cruisers, first line, cany 2. 


Mrst Lim Battleships. 


Date of 
intended i 
scrapping 



Armour 



li 


Name 

li 

p 

1 ’ 

S|' 

Principal Armament 


Ifi 

p| i 

ag 

is 




Tons 

ins. 

ins. 




knots 

lfiS4 1 

Utah . . . 
Florida . . ./ 

21,825 

11 

12 

1012in.; 12 5in.; 8 Sin. 

- 

28,000 

20-75 

19E4 

1985 

Wyoming . .) 
Arkansas . .( 

26,000 

11 

11 

12 12in.; 16 6in.; 8 Sin. 

_ 

28,000 

20-5 

1986 1 

Texas . . .1 
New York , ./ 

27,000 

12 

14 

lOUin.; 16 5in.; 8 Sin. 

- 

28,100 

21 

1936 1 

Nevada . . ,) 
Oklahoma . ./ 

27,500 

13i 

18 

flO 14in.; 12 61n.; S') 
t. 5in. AA. / 

~{ 

26,600 

24,800 

(•20-6 

1937 1 

Pennsylvania . | 
Arizona . . ./ 

31,400 

14 

18 

12 14in.; 14 5in.; 8 Sin. 

i 

si, 600 

84,000 

[21 

1988 

iMIssissippi .1 








1989 

New Mexico . 

32,000 

14 

18 

12 14in.; 12 5in,; 8 3in. 

2 

32,000 

21 

1939 

Idaho . . .) 







1040 

1941 

Tonnes.see .1 
California ./i 

32,300 

14 

IS 

fl2 14in.; 12 5in.; S') 
\ 5m. A. A. J 

2 

28,600 

21 

1941 

1942 

1942 

Maryland . ,L 
W. Virginia ,! 
Colorado , .>] 

i 32,600 


18 

fS 16in.; 12 .Oin.; S') 
\ Sin. A. A. S 

2 

28,900 

21 



Cruisers {Second Line),'^ 




Laid I 
down j 

1 Pittsburgh . 

1 Huntington i 








'01-’02 i 

Frederich . f 
Pueblo . . j 
. Huron . . J 

13,680 

6 

6 

4 8in,; 14 6in.; 10 Sin, 

2 

23,000 

29 

1903 

Seattle i . 1 








1906 1 

Missoula ■ , h 
Oharlotte . J 

14,600 

6 

9 

4 lOin.; 16 6in.; 12 Sin. 

4 

25,000 

22 


^ These have little value ; also the Rochester, St. Loiiis and Charleston (1890-1902). 
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higM Crtiisers {First Line), 


Laid 

down 

Name 

spiaoe- 

nient 

Armour 

: ^Is! 

1 Principal Armament i g.'f | 

■ fe 

g,l. 

« g 

P'S 

.&S, 


, ' I 

ft ■ ■ 


' jri 1 

ft o 

ft 


, Omaha . . 
Milwaukee . 
Cinciniiati . 
KaloigU . . 
Detroit . . 
Riehmond , 
Concord 
Treuton . , 
Marblehead 
Memphis . 


f\ York . . , 
1005 -I Birruingliam 
U Salem. . . 
In addition, there are 


LigJit Cnmers {Secoiul Line). 
';}j 3.7SojjY«^t^|4 5i„.;2 31n. 

S old cruisers laid down 1891-1901. 
Airci'afi Carriers. 


1911 

Langley. . 

. 1 12,700 — 

1 4 Sin. 


~ 7,150 15 

1920 

1921 

Saratoga . , 
Lexingtovi . , 

. \ standard 
. / t 33.000 “ 

1 

1 8 8vn.; 1 

2 Sin. 

— 180,000 SSI 


Other vessek of the United States navy may be summarised. Tliere are 
4 mine-layer.? ; 6 modem river gunboats ; about 50 small ‘ eagle’ patrol 
vessels, and 27 submarine-chaser patrol vessels ; 13 old gunboats and yachts 
rated as patrol vessels ; 8 tenders for destroyers, 2 for aircraft, and 8 for 
submarines ; 3 repair ships ; 5 colliers and 19 oilers ; and a large number of 
miscellaneous auxiliaries, miue-sweepors and tugs. 

The, main strength of the destroyer flotillas lies in the first-line boats, of 
which there are 148 35-knot boats, many of them reaching 1,215 tons, and 
carrying 4 4-in. guns, 1 3-in. anti-aircraft, and 4 21 -in. triple torpedo-tubes ; 
95 earlier 35-knot boats (1917-20), and 14 more fi.tted for mine-laying f and 
19 29-30-knot boats (1912-17). No destroyers are now building for the 
United States, but the construction of 4 flotilla leaders of 1,800 tons has 
been sanctioned. 

The first-line submarine flotilla comprises 50 of the S class, 800-993 tons, 
7 fleet submarines built, and 2 building or completing — a . total of 69. 
There are also 65 second-line submarines. Funds have been voted for 3 more 
fleet submax-ines. 

Production and Industry. 

I. ASKIOtrLTURE. 

Public lands, unappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Office, on .Tuly 1, 1927, totalled 198,737,588 acres. 
They were situated in the following States ; 


Minnesota . 
Montana . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada . ■ 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 


278,740 Oregon? . 
6,942,527 South Dakota 
30,001 Utah . 
53,112,473 Washington 
17,066,848 Wyoming . 
183,814 
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According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improTed 
acreage have been as follows. 


years 

Farm area. 
Acres 

Improved area. 
Acres 1 

Value of 1 

farm property 

Value of products 
in preceding year 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1925 

838,591,774 

878,798,325 

955,883,715 

924,319,352 

414,498,487 

478,451,750 

503,073,007 

505,027,400 

Dollars 

20,439,901,164 ! 
40,991,449,090 
77,924,100.338 
57,017,740,040 

Dollars 

4,717,069,973 

8,494,230,307 

21,425,623,614 


1 Crop land plus plougliable pasture. 

According to census returns the numbers of farms of different sizes 


Acres 

1910 

1920 

1925 

Under 3 acres . 


18,033 

20,350 

15,151 

3 and under 

10 . 

317,010 

268,422 

363,384 

10 

20 . 

504,123 

607,763 

688,049 

20 

50 . 

1,414,376 

1,503,732 

1,460,643 

1,421,078 

50 

100 . 

1,438,069 

1,474,746 

2,456,107 

100 

500 . 

2,494,461 

2,326,155 

500 „ 1 

000 . 

125,295 

149,819 

143,852 

1,000 and over . 


60,135 

67,406 

63,328 

Total 


6,861,502 

6,448,348 

6,371,640 


In 1926 there were 6,371,640 farms, of which 3,868,332 were operated by 
owners, 40,700 by managers, and 2,462,608 by tenants. 

The farm population on January 1, 1928, was estimated at 27,699,000, a 
decrease of 193,000 over January 1, 1927, while the latter was a decrease of 
649,000 over that of 1926. 

The estimated gross value at farm of all crops and animal products was, 
in 1923 and 1924, 16,672,000,000 dollars ; in 1926, 16,817,000,000 dollars ; 
and in 1926 (preliminary estimate), 16,566,000,000 dollars. 

The areas and produce of the principal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. 


Crops 

1,000 
Acres i 

1926 


j 192,7 

j 1928 

1 

1,000 ] 
Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

1 Bush, 
per 
Acre 

Corn 

99,718 ; 

;2, 692. 217 

27*0 

98,893 

2,763,093 

28-1 

100,761 

2,839,959 

1 28*2 

Wheat . 

50,887 1 

881,040 

14-8 

68,784 

878,374 

14*9 

57,724 

902,749 

i 15-6 

Oats 

44,177 { 

|1, 246,8481 

28*2 1 

41,941 

1,182,594 

28-2 

41.733 

1,449,531; 

' 34-6 


The chief wheat-growing States (1928) are (yield in thousands of bushels) : 
North Dakota, yielding 142,928; Kansas, 177,833; Montana. 77,218; 
Nebraska, 69, 919; Washington, 48,644 ; South Dakota, 34,546 ; Illinois, 
24,200; Oklahoma, 69,576; Idaho, 28,792; Ohio, 9,457; Indiana, 9,590; 

S n, 23,318; Colorado, 18,664; Minnesota, 28,965 ; Pennsylvania, 
L ; Michigan, 14,202. Other crops in 1926, 1927 and 1928 were 
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1926 


1928 

Crops 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush 

per 

Acre 

1,000 1 1,000 
Acres! Bushels 

Bn.sh. 

per 

Acre 

Bye . . 1 

Barley . , i 

Buckwheat . i 
Flaxseed 

Bice . . ! 

Potatoes . 

Sweet Potatoes 

8,5T8 

T,970 

046 

2,907 

1,034 

3,122 

819 

40,796 
184,905 
12,676 
19, .835 
41,730 
354,328 
62,703 

11-4 
23-2 
18-3 
6‘7 
! 40-4 
113-5 
101-0 

3,648 

9.476 
SIO 

2,887 

1,012 

3.476 
933 

58,164 

265,882 

15,765 

25,847 

44,774 

402,741 

94,112 

15*9 

28-1 

19-5 

9-1 

44-2 

115-9 

100-9 

3,444^ 41,7l 53 
12,530; 356, 868 
750, 13,163 
2, 7211 19,321 
96;.! 4i^sSl ' 
8,S25' 46-2,943 
SlOj 77,061 

12-1 
28-5 
17-6 
! 7-1 

1 43-4 
'121-0 

I 95-9 


The area on which tame haywas grown in 1928 was 57,775,000 acres; the 
cropjweighed 93,0£il,000 tons, and was valued at 1,148,283,000 dollars. The 
area on which wild hay was grown in 1928 was 13,144,000 acres; the crop 
weighed 12,922,000 tons, and was valued at 96,076,000 dollars. 

The output of cane sugar in 1924-25 amounted to 176,965,428 pounds ; 
1925-26, 278,762,828 pounds ; 1926-27, 94,331,748 pounds and for 1927-28 
(estimated), 155,680,000 pounds. All these figures are for Louisiana only. 
The beet sugar production in 1924-25 was 2,180,000,000 pounds ; 1926-26, 
1,826,000,000 pounds; 1926-27, 1,794,000,000 pounds; and for 1927-28 
(estimated), 2,186,000,000 pounds. 

Cotton acreage and production (excluding ‘linters’), for the last six 
years were : — 


Years 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

Years 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

1923 ! 

1924 
1920 

1 37,123,000 

41.800.000 

46.003.000 

10,139,671 

13,627,936 

16,103,679 

1926 ! 

1927 

1928 » 

1 47,087,000 

40.1.38.000 

46.943.000 

17.977.000 

12.055.000 

14.378.000 


The cotton production in 1928 was grown in the following States (in 
bales, 500 lbs. gross); Texas, 5,150,000; Mississippi, 1,470,000; Alabama, 
1,090,000 ; Georgia, 1,020,000 ; Oklahoma, 1,180,000 ; Arkansas, 1,216,000; 
North Carolina, 840,000; South Carolina, 726,000 ; Louisiana, 686,000 ; 
Tennessee, 420,000 ; Missouri, 146,000 ; Arizona, 134,000; California, 

156.000 ; Virginia, 44,000 ; Florida, 20,000 ; all other, 9,000. 

In 1928 there were under tobacco 1,912,100 acres, which yielded 

1.373.501.000 lbs. of tobacco. The chief tobacco-growing States were 
North Carolina, 780,000 acres, yielding 476,230,000 lbs.; Kentucky, 
399,700 acres, yielding 306,000,000 lbs.; Virginia, 186,000 acres, yielding 

111.600.000 lbs.; South Carolina, 148,000 acres, yielding 82,800,000 lbs. ; 
Tennessee, 112,400 acres, yielding 88,469,000 lbs. ; Georgia, 112,400 acres, 
yielding 84,387,000 lbs. ; Pennsylvania, 87,000 acres, yielding 49,580,000 
lbs. ; Wisconsin, 37,000 acres, yielding 49,026,000 lbs. ; Connecticut, 

25.000 acres, yielding 29,750,000 lbs.; Maryland, 81,000 acres, yielding 

21.700.000 lbs. ; Ohio, 41,800 acres, yielding 38,440,000 lbs. ; Massachu- 
setts, 7,600 acres, yielding 9,462,000 lbs. ; Florida, 12,000 acres, yielding 

9.221.000 lbs. ; Indiana, 13,700 acres, yielding 11,284,000 lbs, ; West Virginia, 
6,800 acres, yielding 6,100,000 lbs. ; Missouri, 4,000 acres, yielding 

4.400.000 lbs. ; New York, 800 acres yielding 1,020,000 lbs. ; Louisiana, 



Live Stack 

1910 

(Censius) 

1920 

(Censu.?) 

1927 

(Estimate) 

1929 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

Mules . . : 

Cattle of all kinds 
Sheep 

Swine 

19,833,113 
4,209,769 
i 61,803,866 ! 
: 52.447,861 ' 
58,185.676 I 

19,767,161 
5,432,391 
66.652,556 ! 
35,033,516 
59,346,409 ' 

15.145.000 
5,679,000 

56.872.000 

41.846.000 ! 
1 54,408,000 ' 

14.029.000 
5,447,000 

55.751.000 

47.171.000 

54.956.000 


The value of farm animals in tlxe United States on January 1, 192S, 
y^-as :--Cow.s and heifers 3 years old and over, kept for milk, 1,699,526,000 
dollars ; all cattle and calves, 3,014,086,000 dollars ; total value of all 
farm animals, 5,596,922,000 dollars. 

In 1927, 1,501,998,000 lbs. of butter, 406,686,000 lbs. of cheese, 
and 1,855,722,000 lbs. of condensed and evaporated milk were produced. 

In 1901 the estimated production of wool was 302,502,328 pounds; 
in 1924, 27.9,375.000 pounds; in 1925, 292,362,000 pounds; in 1926, 

310.676.000 pounds ; in 1927, 328,137,000 pounds ; and in 1928, 296,114,000 
pounds excln.sive of pulled wool, for which ti«nres are not yet available. 

The preliminary census reports for 1925 show that the value ot canned 
vegetables was 282,891,245 dollars ; of canned fruits, 102,638,209 dollars; 
of dried fruits, 72,118,776 dollars. The total value of canned fruit and 
vegetable products, in 1926, was 606,939,718 dollars. 

II. Forests and Forestry. 

Tile United States forests cover 469,600,000 acres, or about one-fifth of 
the whole country. The classification is as follows: — Virgin timber, 

138.100.000 acres; second growth of saw timber size, 113,800,000 acres; 
second growth of cordwoodsizo or smaller, 136,400,000 acres ; non-producing 
and idle land, 81,200,000 acres. Forests publicly owned, i.e., by Federal, 
State, and other political divisions, represent 22 per cent, of the total forest 
land. 

The net area of the 151 national forests — ^i.e., those owned by the 
Fedora] Government — on July 1, 1928, was 159,480,856 acres. 

The receipts from the National Forests for the last three fi.seal years were 
as follows : — 


H.scal 

Tear 

Timber i 

1 1 

1 Grazing 

Special Uses, &c. 

All Sources 


1 Dollars 

i Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1926 

3,306,685 i 

i 1,421,589 

862,887 

5,150,661 

1927 

1 3,253,242 | 

1,580,962 

882,411 

5,160,606 

1928 

8,825,079 1 

! 1,713,780 

402,626 

5,441,434 


It is estimated that 1,080,000,000 cuhio feet of timber is destroyed 
annually by fire in the forests of the United States, while 1,300,000,000 
cubic feet is destroyed by insects, disease, and windfall. 


1,000 acres, yielding 405,000 lbs. For 1928, the estimated production was 
I’S/S, 501, 000 lbs. from 1,912,100 acres. . 

The following table exhibits the number of farm animals m 1910 
(April 15), 1920 (January 1), 1927 and 1929 (January 1). 
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III. Miniko. 


The following are the statistics of the metallic products of the XTnited 
States ia 1926 and 1927 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.), 
Theraluesare : For iron, at point of production ; for nickel and platinum, the 
values at New York City; for copper, lead and zinc, the values are those ofsales; 
for quicksilver, the value at New York. 


Metallic Products. 


Pig-iron .... long tons 
Silver (commercial value) troy oz. 
Gold . . . . ,, 

Copper . . . . pounds 

Retined Lead . . . short t-ons 

Zinc .... „ 

■Quicksilver . , . flasks J 

Ahuniniuni . . . pounds 

Tin (metallic equivalent) short tons 
Platinum & allied metals troy oz. 
Antimonial lead . . short tons 

Nickel .... „ 


Dollars 

7-tfl,63.a,46Sl 

30,136,497 

48,2(59,600 

24.3.547.000 

108.910.000 

91.799.000 
702,323 

37.583.000 
10,400 

9,210,609 
8,910,714 
234, .5 - 


11,684,040,983 
‘ 068,320 

r.76,960 
11,276 


Dollars 

646,226,139 

34,206.328 

45,418,600 

220,609,000 

84.210.000 

73.966.000 
1,314,782 

39,2(56.000 

S4;600 

3,7J50,216 

3,277,043 


390,740 


Total value (metallie) 

1 - 

Il,402,<l20,000 

~ 

1,217,000,000 

1 Of 75 avoirdupois pounds net. 

The following are statistics of the principal non-metallic minerals for 
two years : — 

Noa-Metallio Products 

Qtiantity 

(1926) 

Value (1926) 


Bituminous coal . short tons 

Pennsylvania anthracite . lung tons 
Stone . . . short tons 

Petroleum . . . harrelsi 

Natural Gas . 1000 onhio fecst 

Gement .... barrels^ 
Salt . . . short tons 

Phosphate rock . . lung tons 

Goke . . . short tons 

Limo ... „ » 

Borates ... « „ 

Arsenious oxide . „ „ 

Total value (non-metallic) 

573,366,985 

7.7,390,;>,S2 

124,496,360 

770,874,000 

1,313,010,000 

164,218,941 

7,871,000 

3,209,970 

56,805,537 

4,560,398 

116,970 

31,805 

lJuilars 

1.183.412.000 
474,164,252 
188,306,590 

1.447.760.000 
299,288,000 
280,785.588 

25,(155,012 

10,893,800 

*307,778.402 

41,506,452 

8,128,110 

674,350 

.517,763,352 

71,613,896 

186,345,200 

901,129,000 

1,445,428,000 

174,023,051 

7,508,690 

8,160,102 

51,092,143 

4,414,032 

109,080 

11,680 

Dollars 

1.029.657.000 
420,941,726 
198,661,622 

1.172.830.000 
317,630,000 
281,786,676 

24,817,962 

11,234,863 

*262,320,578 

38,688,418 

3,473,899 

726,860 

- 

4,802,180,000 1 

— 14,294,000,000 


2 Of 876 lbs. net. 


s Not included iu total value. 


The apxwoximate total value of the naineral products in, 1926 was 

6.212.700.000 dollars; in 1927, 6,520,000,000 dollars. 

Of the 1927 inoduction of petroleum (901,129,000 barrels), 897,343,000 
barrels represented oil transported from producing centres, 2,154,000 barrels, 
oil used as fuel at producing centres, and 1,632,000 barrels, the net gain in 
stocks at wells. Of the total, 788,794,000 barrels or 88 per cent, was 
classified as light oil. Number of producing wells December 81, 1927, 
323,300, a gain of 4,700 over 1926. About 10,000 wells were abandoned in 
1927. Eotinery consumption in 1927 totalled 828,835,000 barrels, of which 

778.729.000 barrels were domestic crude and 60,106,000 barrels were foreign 
crude petroleum. Production of motor fuel in 1927 ivas 14,030,058,000 
gallons or 834,049,000 barrels. 


J 
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The precious metals in 1926 were mined mainly in CaKfornia, Colorado, 
Alaska, South Dakota, and Arizona for gold, and Utah, Montana, Idaho 
Arizona, JTovada, and Colorado for silver. The production of gold and silver 
in the United States from 1792 to 1926 was as follows 



Gold 

Silver 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1792-1847 . . . 
1848-1872 , . . 
1878-1028 . . . 

Ozs. troy 
1,186,077 
58,279,781 
153,089,707 

Dollars 

24,.537,000 

1,204,750,000 

8,164,64.5,100 

Ozs, troy 
.309,500 
118,568,200 
2,817,422,911 

Dollars 

404,500 

157,749,900 

2,225,978,539 

Total . . 

212, .5.56, 465 

4,303,932,100 

2,936,300,611 

2,384,132,939 


Production of gold in the United States in 1927 was 2,197,125 ounces, 
valued at 45,418,600 dollars; of silver, 60,434,441 ounces, valued at 
34,266,328 dollars on the basis of 56‘7 cents per ounce, the average New 
York price of bar silver. 

Precious -stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States, 
including sapphires (in Montana),- turquoise, tourmaline, garnets, beryl, 
agates, amethyst, ruby, topaz, &c, 

IV. Manufactures. 

The following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1900 to 1927. The censuses 
of 1921 and later years cover establishments with products valued at 6,000 
dollars or. more, whereas at prior censuses the corresponding limit was 500 
dollars. The omission of data for establishments having products valued at 
600 dollars or more, but less than 5,000 dollars, affects very slightly the 
totals except for number of establishments, as establishments of this class 
in 1921 (53,999) while representing 21-6 per cent, of the total number of 
establishments, only reported six-tenths of one per cent, of the total 
number of wage earners and three-tenths of one par cent, of the total value 
of products. 

In the statistics shown below, data for establishments engaged in 
automobile repairing for 1914 to 1919 and for coffee roasting and spice 
grinding for 1914 to 1923 have been omitted, as no data have been collected 
for these industries at subsequent dates. Figures for 1927 exclude establish- 
ments for the killing and dressing of poultry previously included. 


Number of 
Year Establish- 
ments 


Bspressed in thousands of dollars 
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For comparison of broad types of manufacturing, the industries covered 
by the census of manufactures have been divided into 16 general groups. 
The following table presents statistics for these groups : — 


I Summary for 16 General Grouiis of Industries 


Group 1 ^ 

a 

■ffage- 

earners. 

^’ages 

Cost of 
inaleriahs 

Value of 
Products 


g|a 

numher 

Expresset 

in thonsainhs of dollars 

All itidustries i 

187,390 

195,580 

8,384,261 

3,768,401 

Dollars 

10,729,969 

10,999,282 

Doltars. 

35,93.5,048 

34,480,8.56 

Dollars 

62,713,714 

60,2.58,470 

1. Food and kindred 11925 
products . . 11923 

48,113 

51,118 

664,760 

072,472 

793,681 

785,555 

7,74.8,078 

6,706,003 

10,4I8„536 

9,226,523 

2. Textiles and their n925 
products . . tl923 

24,433- 

26,767 

1,627,141 

1,715,361 

1,654,013 

1,74.3,851 

.5,348,0.50 

3,394,648 

9,122,868 

9,462,634 

3. Iron and steel and ( 
their products, ) 192.5 
not including 11923 
machinery 1 

6,068 

6,358 

851,270 

892,660 

1,284,339 

1,324,688 

8,734,350 

4,152,918 

6,401,668 

6,828,841 

■4. Ijumber and allied fl925 
products , . 11923 

21,922 

21,674 

921,145 

9.31,748 

978,376 

962,542 

1,724.983 

1,606,188 

8,688,552 

8,683,034 

5 Leather and its 
finished pro- 
ducts. . . 

4,264 

4,868 

315,288 

344,545 

356,246 

388,030 

1,015,123 

1,083,845 

1,767,681 

1,880,086 

6. Eubber products jjgiig 

498 

529 

141,121 

137,868 

190,563 

182,084 

718,840 

601,163 

1,255,414 

958,518 

7. Paper, printing 
and related in- 
industries. . 

26,5.93 

25,799 

536,766 

627,019 

805,516 

743,050 

1,014,235 

1,544,418 

4,148,685 

3,772,288 

S. Chemicals and /192.5 
allied products \1928 

8,871 

8,832 

381,075 

384,498 

506,386 

501,205 

4,184,911 

8,080,407 

0,438,027 

5,700,866 

9. Stone, clay and /1925 
glass products. 11923 

8,478 
8,817 ! 

358,036 

351,692 

407,012 

453,567 

608,427 

573,478 

1,640,652 

1,508,121 

10, Metals and metal / 

products, other 1 192.9 
than iron and 11928 
steel . . 1 

6,924 1 
7,483; 

275,292 

290,911 

380,781 

394,024 

1,946,777 

1,767,072 

2,833,770 

2,034,031 

11. Tobacco manuf. . jjggg 

2,623 ' 
3,672 

132,132 j 
140,837 

111,558 

120,462 

425,769 

515,865 

1,091,001 

1,044,192 

12. Machinery (not [ 

including trahs- Il925 ■ 
portation equip- 11923 
ment) . . ( 

11,807 
12,147. i 

858,848 

907,707 

1,225,859 

1,253,743 

1,985,367 

1,891,524 

5,020,281 

4,727,818 

13. Musical instru- f-oor 
ments and {X'’ 
phonographs . 

461 

636 

ii 

62,602 

76,396 

98,761 

128,600 

231,687 

282,581 

14. Transportation /inor, 
equipment, air, 
land and water r 

2,778 

8,878 

659,678 

606,828 

908,488 

968,989 

3,389,101 

3,394,506 

5,461.753 

5,333,480 

16. Kailroad repair /1925 
shops , . \1928 

2,363 

2,848 

457,765 

623,430 

668,192 

772,968 

668,646 

681,369 

1,332,679 

1,520,098 

16. Miscellaneous in- 11925 
dustries . . |1923 

11,284 

11,810 

202,079 

271,591 

836,958 

333,678 

838,030 

794,807 

1,816,670 

1,684,415 


1 Group totals for 1923 now differ In some instauoes from figures previously furnished, 
due to the Act that a few industries have been reclassified and included in different 
groups. 
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The following table shows the relative 
produets valued at 1.000,000,000 dollars or over 


importance of industries with 
-“1111925:— 


Indmstry 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments 

Wage 

earn^^rs, 

Wages 

1 Co.st of 
j materials 

Value of 
products 

average 

number 

Expressed in thousands 
of dollars 

Motor vehicles (not including 

297 

197,728 

341,210 

2,108,192 

3,198,123 

Bianghtcring and meat packing, 

1,209 

120,422 

159,355 

2,025,192 

3,050,286 

Iron and steel, steel worlns, and 

473 

370,720 

014,985 

1,811,061 

2,946,008 


359 

65„3-i4 

104,045 

438,833 

1,889,078 

2,376,057 

Printing and publi-shing . . 

21,050 

251,272 

010,059 

2,209,038 

Idmudry and niachiuc shoji pro- 
ducts 1 , . . . . i 

8,15-1 

.397,8.38 

590,801 

353,883 

883,708 

2,232,986 

Cotton goods . . . . i 

1,300 

445,184 

1,077,153 

1,714,308 

Electrical iiiachineiy, apparatus i 
and supplies . . . . ; 

1,789 

289,921 

323,834 

630,692 

1,540,002 

Motor vehicle Imdics and parts . ; 

1,S5S 

228,382 

372,721 

802,721 

1,523,280 

Lumber and timber ju'i.diicls * , ; 

9,207 

473,998 

450.715 

579,4.75 

1,421,162 

Flour, feed, ai)d other grain-mill i 
prudunls , ■ . 

4,413 

SI, 988 

39,700 

1,125,379 

1,298,016 

Clothing, woman’s * . 

0,127 

128,406 

170,045 

724,290 

1,29.3, 705 

Bread and othe'r bakery products 

17,084 

100,411 

219,606 

608,010 

1,208,194 

Car and general coustruetdou and 
repairs, steam-railroad rejiair 
shops . » • • • - 

1,S43 

425,234 

Cd9,834 

633,908 

1,248,867 

Clothing, meii“# * . , . , 

4,000 

174,332 

203,847 

557,471 

1,087,288 


‘ B»brae68?the manufacture of products of boiler shops, foundries and machine shops 
excluaivo of jcfoduots of establishments specializing in specific classes of products snob 
as loeoumtlveSj stoves and inrnaces, cast-iron i>iiie, engines and power imuips, maoliine 
tools, and texisilo maebiiicry, which are placed in other classifications- 

* Embraces , logging camps, c.ooperage-stoclc mills, veneer mills, merchant saw mills, 
and planing mills operated in conjunction with saw mills. 

* Does not include millinery, gloves, footwear, knit underwear, and corsets. 

* Covers all outer clothing ; does not include hats, gloves, footwear, and underwear. 

In eertairi textile industries the average number of active spindles and 
looms in the years 1923 to 1927, was as follows : ^ 


Tear 

1 ' Spindles in operation 

j Looms in operation 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Woollen and 
Worsted 

Carpet and 
Bugs 

1923 

84,681,000 

1,965,637 

i 2,210,034 i 

63.919 i 

7,853 

1924 

81,130,000 

1,832,715 

1 1,807,810 

55,568 

7,037 

1928 

32,642,000 

1,812,925 

I 1,S05..582 

64,158 

7,246 

1926 

82,352,000 

1,662,008 j 

1 1,818,345 i 

49.129 i 

6,662 

1927 

82.531,000 

1,669,813 1 

1,756,707 i 

47,127 ’ 

6,434 


1 Based on monthly returns from about 97 per cent, of the manufacturers. 

The value of the output of certain textile industrie.s in 1923 and 1925 was: — 


Nature of products 

1923 

1926 

Carpets and rugs, wool, except rag . 
Cotton manufactures . . . 

Enitted goods . . , . . j 

Silk goods . . .... 

Woollen and worsted goods . 1 

Dollars 

199.481.000 

2.010.141.000 
, 848,177,000 

761.322.000 

1.062.669.000 

Dollars 

188.903.000 
1,819,886,000 

809.960.000 

808.979.000 

957.790.000 


PEODUCTION ATSIO INDUSTRY 


Output of motor vehicles in 1927 comprised 2>8?8,3S0 passenger vehicles 
not including public conveyances) valued at 2,174,718,977 dollars; 8,944 
public conveyances valued at 27,836,038 dollars ; 1,430 federal, state and 
municipal vehicles valued at 10,781,178 dollars; 452.051 commercial 
vehicles valued at 324,575,999 dollars ; 18,893 trailers valued at 6,690,238 
dollars; together with other products valued at 801,610,222 dollars; total 
3,335,805 vehicles and product valued at 2,537,912,192 dollars. 

The development of the iron and steel industries since 1875 is shown by 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 


rurnaces in i ' j? ‘ir" 


nrodfictinn- ! Steel ingots iron and 

■ Ineludiniy i and eastings — — 

ferro-alloys | Production jjgjjj 

Gross tons ! Gross tons Gross tons Gross t< 


38!»,7yy — 701, «wu -~ 

20,023,947 1(5,840,015 3,375,920 8,532,280 

3r..(502,92(! 28,452,004 2,171,776 7,‘MW,S{)7 

44,943,00(5 3.‘5,277,076 2,904, .51 (5 9,497,717 


45, .393, .524 33,38(5,9(50 
48,29.3,7(53 8.5,49.5,892 

44,935,185 32,879,031 


2,433,832 8,087,883 

2,785,257 0,807,(5.59 

3,217,049 10,529,050 
2,806,890 9,627,734 




Production of 

inislied rolled 

ron and stee 

— continued. 



Nail and, 
spike plato 

Wire 

ods 

Structural 

sbaxie.s 

Merchant 

i>ars 

Skelp, ilue 
and pipe 
iron or steel 

All other 

190.5 

04, ,542 

1.808.(588 

1,660,-519 

3,59.3,601 

1,485,995 

1,368,611 

1922 

21,969 


4,741 

2,718,768 ! 

4,554,474 

2,872,215 

3,489,(564 

1923 

22,83.3 

3,0” 

5,892 

1 3,405.197 i 

6,233,663 

8,734,836 

4,402.922 

1924 

22,175 

2,5‘ 

2,54.5 

3,283,708 

4,937,043 

3,170,543 

3,629,206 

1935 

22,038 

2,S- 

4,(;5fl 

.3,604,130 

6,47.8,902 

3,229,768 

4,614,650 

1926 

17,337 

2,7‘ 

2,032 

3,911,603 

6,2.89,665 

8,784,550 

5,043,040 

1927 

18,651 

2,7 

6,271 

3,742,445 

5,636,260 

3,418,852 

4,808,982 


The production of pig-iron (not including ferro-alloys)' of various grades 
for 4 years was as follows : — 


9,419,461 10,042,394 


Total . . , I 3 0,8(4,765 I 36.116,8111 38,698,417 | 35,868,232 

The production of tin plates and teme plates was in 1920, 1,445, 545 gross 
tons; in 1925, 1,657,795 gross tons ; in 1926,1,782,306 gross tons; and in 
1927, 1,673,691 gross tons. 

In 1925 there were 310 blast furnaces in active plants with a daily 
capacity of 136,086 tons ; and in 1923, 368 (inactive establishments), with 
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a daily capacity of 141,555 tons. In 1923 tlie output of pig-iron was 
40,162,855 gross tons, value 084,983.493 dollars; and in 1925, 36,495,582 
tons, value 744,783,899 dollars. Active Bessemer, or modified Bessemer steel 
plants in 1925 had 102 converters; and in 1923, 105; with total daily 
capacity of 55,289 gross tons of ingots or direct steel castings, double turn, 
in 1925 ; and 57,723 tons in 1923. Active open-hearth steel plants in 1925 
had 1,141 basic and acid furnaces; and in 1923, 1,135; daily capacity of 
steel, in 1926, 144,699 gross tons ; and in 1923, 131,668 tons. The crucible 
steel furnaces in active steel plants in 1925 were 70 of 390 gross tons daily 
capacity, on double turn; and in 1923, 100 of 649 tons; and the electric 
steel furnaces numbered 178 of 4,383 tons in 1925, and 156 of 3,217 tons in 
1923. 

The total value of products of the steel works and rolling mills in 1923 
was 3,154,325,000 dollars ; and in 1925, 2,946,068,000 dollars. The values 
of the principal products, excluding the values of amounts consumed in the 
same works, wore as follows : — 


Products 


1923 1025 

Dollars Dollars 


Steel rails ....... 

Iron and steel bars 

STructural shajies, steel 

Iron and steel skelp hoops, &c. 

Iron and steel plates and sheets (not armour) . 
Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c., and 
sheet and tinplate bars .... 
Direct steel castings 


118.644.000 

378.383.000 

161.749.000 

171.813.000 

469.544.000 

449.396.000 

162.611.000 


Steel manufactured for consumption or 
sale : 

Bessemer ....... 

Acid open-hearth 

Basic open-hearth 

Crucible ....... 

Electric or electrically refined 


Tons 

7,937,386 

1,113,138 

85,011,016 

89,417 

420,468 


114.834.000 

360.784.000 

154.814.000 

140.479.000 

415.106.000 

402.643.000 

144.415.000 


Tons 

6,701,878 

853,915 

37,065,831 

19,443 

488,051 


The output of tin plates in 1923 was of the value ot 154,636,281 dollars, 
-niL in 1925, 179,382,000 dollars. The output of terne plates in 1923 was 
of the value of 7,839,845 dollars, and in 1925, 9,229,000 dollars. 

The following are some statistics of cotton : — 


Y ear ending 

Production 

' Consumption of i 

1 Domestic 

Net 

July 81 

(including linters 

cotton and linters | 

i Exports 1 

Imports 


Bales 1 

Bales 1 1 

Bales 1 

Bales 1 

1923 

10,869,848 

7,850,000 1 

6,049,226 

449,788 

1024 

10,808,271 

6,226,000 

5,935,586 

272,179 , 

1925 

14,487,660 

6,877,617 

8,434.978 

303,443 

1926 i 

17,218,656 I 

7,807,886 

8,876,660 

814,200 

1927 

19,137,225 

8,177,605 

11,686,602 

882,149 

1928 

13,972,418 

7,829,000 

8.079,873 

820,666 



SOO-pound bales, gross weight. 


r 


Tha following table gives various statistics for the Gsluug indxistry in the 
United, States : — 


Sections 

iSTo.of 

Persons 

engaged 

No. Of 
Vessels 
>raployed 

No. of ; 
Boats 
employed 

Products 

Pour!d.s ! Value 





Dollars 

Kaw England States (1924) . 

15,007 

635 

10,022 

400,822,165 18,818,1.32 

Middle Atlantic States (1926) 

9,971 


4,504 

108,012,495 12,456.256 

Chesapeake Bay States (1926) 

24,793 

674 

16,895 

33.3,200,769 13,948,000 

South Atlantic States (1923) . 

10,094 

177 

5,934 

228,747,930 5,0s7,340 

Gulf States (1923) .... 

10,576 

349 

6,809 

160, 324, 042 8,096,6.50 

Pacific Coast States (1926) 

18,597 

70S 

7,129 : 

.521,286,418 18,914,733 

Mississippi Biver States (1922) 

12,310 


15,538 ! 

105,733,734 4..i0.3,521 

Great Lakes States (1922) 

Lake of the Woods and Eainy Lake 

6,134 

504 

3,661 I 

lOS 732 443 6,689,011 

(1222) 

09 


[■ 95 

1,677,999 110,022 

Alaska (1927) . . . • . 

11,030 

504 

0,781 1 

407,116,728 14,729,36.8 

Total, various years (1922-1927) . 

118,611 

4,04,9 

j 77,368 ; 

2,501,009,728 103,303,693 


The canned fishery products of the United States (including Alaska) in 
1927, exclusive of by-products, were valued at 81,384,133 dollars, of which 
salmon represented 45,728,761 dollars and sardines 14,517,814 dollars. The 
value of fishery by-products prepared was 12,687,893 dollars. 


The subjoined table gives the total value of the imports and exports of 
merchandise in years ended Jttne 30 : — 


Year 
(ended 
June SO) 

Imports of 

Exports of i 

Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

Imports of 

; Exports of 

Merchandise 

Merchandise* ; 

Merchandise 

; Merchandise! 


Dollars 

Dollars i 


Dollars 

1 Dollars 

1923 

3,780,958,965 

3,956,733,373 

1926 

4,404,872,000 

i 4,758,882,000 

1924 

3,5.04,036,954 

4,311,656,491 i 

1927 

4,252,967,000 

; 4,968,100,000 

1929 

8,824,128,375 

4,864,581,164 

1928 

4,146,000,000 

; 4,876,615,000 


* Including re-exports. 

In the United States the values are flxed not according to average prices, hut according to 
invoioesorshippingpapers, which theimportersandexportershavetoproduoe. Forimports 
the invoices are signed by an American Consul ; for exports the shipping papers are signed 
by the exporter or agents at the port of shipment. The quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

The ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment in commerce between Great, Britain and the 
United States was agreed to for 4 years by the treaty of 1816, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indefinitely (subject to 12 months’ notice) by that of 1827. 

Imports and exports of gold and silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30:— 




Imports 


Exports 


Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Dollars 

284,089,550 

417,025,638 

134,145,130 

210,726,485 

251.756.000 

129.140.000 

Dollars 

04,947,025 

1 79,989,936 

1 71,607,902 
j 69,400,686 
69,606,000 

1 69,530,000 

Dollars 

849,036,676 

496,966,628 

206,763,088 

280,127,171 

811,861,000 

188,670,000 

Dollars 

49,021,975 

10,206,941 

248,729,698 

113,488,459 

103.844.000 1 

627.102.000 

Dollars 

55,906,956 

98,786.686 

08,828,727 

197,981,732 

80,881,000 

>9,964,000 

Dollars 
104,923,931 
108,992, .527 
3.57,558,425 
211,420,191 

184.725.000 

707.066.000 
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The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
by ecouonjic classes for two years ending Jane 30 : — 


Cniflfl materials for n 
ii»«ufacturing . . 

Focidatuffs in erwJe condi- 
tion, anti food animals . 
FoodstnlTs partly or wholly 
niannfactnreti 
Mamifaetares for fnrilie; 

nse in nianiifaetnrine 
Mannfaetnres ready for 
cunaumptiou , 


Total 


Imports 

Exports {dome.stie) 

1626 

-27 

1027 

-28 

1920-27 

1927 

-28 

ioiliion 

dollars 

per 

cent, 

million 

dollars 

per 

cent. 

uiillion 

d(illar.s 

pei- 

cent. 

million 

dollars 

per 

cent. 

1,051 

38-8 

1,541 

37-2 

1,321 

27-1 

1,174 

24-6 

522 

13-3 

.546 

13-2 

381 

7-S 

307 

7-T 

440 

10-5 

422 

10-2 

496 

10-2 

457 

9-6 

759 

‘ 17-9 

740 

IS-0 

694 

14-3 

714 

15-0 

874 

20-0 

' 891 

21-5 

1,976 

40-0 

3,061 

43-2 

4,252 

100-0 

1 4,146 

i 100-0 

4,867 

100-0 

‘ 4,778 

100-0 


Exports of grain and grain products for fiscal years ending June 30 were ; 
1924, 245,682,000 dollars; 1925, 534,792,000 dollars; 1926, 262,896,000 
dollars; 1927, 404,103,000 dollars; 1928, 401,047,000 dollars. Exports 
of wheat and wheat flour, 1928, amounted to 288,152,000 dollars. 

Chief exports of domestic merchandise for the year ending J une 30, 1928 


Animal oils and fats 
I.ard .... 
AutnwoWIes, parts and i 


Books, maps, pictures, and 
other printed matter . 
Bra.s.s and bronze . 
Chomicals (coai-tnr, indus- 
trial, medicinal) . . 

Coal and coke . 

Copper and manufactures 
Cotton, unniannfactured 
Cotton manufactures, includ- 


Dairy products 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials . 

Pish .... 
Fruits and nuts . 

Purs, and manufactures 
Grain.s and preparations 
"Wlioat and wheat-flour 
Barley and malt 
Kye, including flour . 

Iron and steel mill products 
Iron and steel mfs. (advanced) 


72,617 

flS.J03 

lt54,S22 

S20,.6S7 

135,411 

78,230 

17,717 

17,038 

16,481 

113,547 

41,331 

401,220 

288,167 

39,082 

29,672 

158,894 

74,382 


1927-28 


Leather .... 
Leather manufactures . 
Machinery ... 
Electrical and apparatus _ 
Agricultural & implements 
Industrial , 

Meat products 
Musical instruments 
Navalstores,Bums, and resins 
Oilcake and oilcake meal 
Paper and manutactures 
Petroleum aud products 
Crude oil . 

Bellned oils 
Photographic goods 
Pigments, paints, and var- 
nisiies .... 
Rubber and manufactures 
Automobile casings . 

Silk manufactures 
Sulphur or brimstone . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Tobacco manufactures 
Vegetables and nreparations 
Wood — Saw-mill products 
Wood mfs. (advanced) . 


17,702 

404,169 

87,192 

102,611 

210,647 

68,282 

17,054 

29,685 

27,775 

28,353 

481,929 

25,394 

422.460 

19,873 

23, .312 
69,0,52 
31,407 
17,109 
16,906 
135,971 
19,111 
22,034 
109,802 
37,299 


The leading imports into the United States for the year ended June 30 
1928 


GOMMBSKGR 


4)69 


I 


1927-28 

1,000 doUara 

1 1927-28 

1,C00 dollars 

Animals, edible 

28,195 

Leather .... 


42,828 

Artworks . . . . 

00,504 

Leather manufactures . 


24,262 

Ciie:aicalKrcoal-tsr, industrial, 


Machinery 


23,228 

inedioimd) . . 

53,762 

Meat products 


33,840 

tllav and olav products . 

24,403 

Oil seeds 


58,852 

Cocoa, or cacao beans 

55,703 

Paper base stock.s . 


109,030 


297,833 

■ft ood pulp 


82,435 

Copper and manufactures 

78,872 

Paper and manufactures 


153,710 

Cotton, uninanutactured . 

44,803 

Standard newsprint . 


130,429 

Cotton manufactures, iiicludinE; 


Petrolenm and products 


124,770 

yarns, etc. 

67,900 

Crude oil . 


88,008 

Dairy products 

34,404 

■Red lied oils 


34,797 

Diamonds . . • . 

56,482 

Rayon manufactures 


17,233 

Fsri-oy-alloys . . 

14,323 

Rubber, crude, and milk of 


305,759 

Fertilizers and materials 

75,084 

Silk, raw 


376,861 

Fish 

38,179 

Silk tnamifacture.*} . 


42,521 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manu- 


Sisal and heneixuen 


1S,3(!2 

foetures .... 

55,861 

Spices .... 


19,019 

Fruits and nuts 

85..34;i 

Sugar, cane . 


1 234,334 

Fins and manufactures . 

123,284 

Tea 


29,006 

Glass and glass products 

15,532 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs 


«.>,104 

Grains and prejiaratious 

27,921 

Tobacco and manufactures 


00,820 

Gums, resins, and halsams 

31.581 

Unmuuufacturod 


.58,804 

Hides and skins, raw (except 


Vegetable oils and fats . 


81,177 

furs) 

140,423 

Vegetables and pniiianations 


39,185 

Iron and 8te(sl .... 

36,330 

Wood and manufactures 


83,784 

Jute and manufactures . 

97,813 

Saw-mill products . 


57,873 

Burlaps .... 

70,495 

Wool and mohair . 


79,461 

Lead and manufactures 

15,100 

Wool manufactures, including 

81,745 



yarns, etc. 


The customs duties collected on merchandise imported for consumption; 
amounted (year ending June 30) in 1922-23 to 562,189,039 dollars, in 1923-24 
to 545,638,000 dollars, in 1924-25 to 647,661,000 dollars, in 1925-26 to 

679.430.000 dollars, in 1926-27 to 605,500,000 dollars, and in 1927-28 to 

568.986.000 dollars. 

Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Grand divisions : 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

North America 

1,003,71.3 

OCX, 375 

1,218,860 

1,206,842 

South America 

.531,058 

560,163 

452,437 

4.86,033 

Europe . . . . 

1,256,598 

1,258,765 

2,8513,578 

2, .321, 897 

Asia . . . . 

1,815,084 

1,21.5,488 

586,797 

567,887 

Oceania .... 

59,037 

53,587 

215,801 

173,877 

Africa . . 

86,154 

89,620 

105.626 

110,630 

Total. 

4,252,024 

4,146,000 

4.908,100 

4,876,615 

Principal countries ; i 





Canada . . . . j 

475,945 

481,001 

788,302 

862,836 

Central America . . 1 

87,406 

45,456 

74,025 

79,588 

Culm.. . . . . 1 

260,576 

224,088 i 

, 157,697 j 

137,548 

Mexico . . . . 1 

164,390 

128,166 

122,068 ■ 

109,313 

Netherland West Indies . 

26,148 

45,150 

5,876 ! 

8,425 

Argentina . . . i 

83,480 

106,743 

150,128 

168,114 

Brazil . . 

213,602 

218,859 

1 101,107 

87,012 

Chile . . . . ! 

1 63,854 

68,606 

41.670 

37,994 

Colombia . . . 1 

1 107,661 

92,656 

49,510 

52,096 

Peru ... . i 

18,936 

19,478 

27,536 

23,468 

Venezuela . . j 

i 23,908 

85,208 

44,060 

28,858 
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UKITUD STATES 


-it 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1920-27 

1927-28 

Principal countries (emit): 

1.000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

Belgium . . 

72,918 

75,053 

107,059 

114,859 


29,413 

34,813 

3,979 

7,582 

Denmark .... 

5,107 

3,832 

52,369 

55,057 

Prance .... 

160.540 

161,399 

233,874 

230,757 

Germany .... 

192,955 

211,106 

442,938 

477,140 


108,277 

105,784 

141,542 

147,681 

Netherlands 

95,240 

84,291 

148,220 

149,515 

Norway .... 

23,858 

23,084 

25,519 

22,702 

Soviet Kussia in Europe 

9,140 

14,073 

69,236 

74,798 

Spain .... 

38,961 

81,675 

71,338 

77,356 

Sweden . . . . ! 

46,881 

45,174 

43,931 

64,117 

Switzerland . . . : 

44,.331 

44,460 

8,754 

12,056 

United Kingdom . 

354,835 

363,948 

973,403 

809,033 

British India . 

132,771 

138,438 

64,. 544 

53,950 

British Maiaya 

298,532 

246,584 

13,476 

12,900 

Ceylon .... 

45,865 

35,068 

2,574 

3,064 

China .... 

161.814 

138,011 

101,998 

94,405 

Netheriand East Indies . 

93,046 

88,939 

81,128 

32,674 

Japan .... 

418,183 

390,844 ' 

267,401 

252,955 

Pliilippine Islands . 

110,585 

117,111 

60,821 

74,744 

Australia .... 

40,959 

84,447 

176,915 

139,235 

New Zealand . 

14,630 

16,343 

86,587 

32,464 

British South. Africa 

12,785 

9,375 

51,078 

54,470 

Egypt .... 

! 25,749 

30,027 

11,772 

12,056 


The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-flour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
■ye&TB according to Board of Trade returns ; — 



Year ] Wheat ] 

1 Wheat-Plour j 

Maize 

1 owt. 

1923 1 31,461,744 I 

1924 1 80,320,517 

1925 ' 26,609,086 

1926 : 31,182,926 

1927 I 35,010,001 

£ 

16,846,669 

18,165,714 

18,774,918 

20,435,707 

21,944,763 

3,838,716 

3,607,992 

2,760,490 

2,732,761 

2,915,726 

£ 

2,755,657 

2,830,891 

2,603,118 

2,840,868 

2,343,607 

cwt. 1 

5,329,900 
2,045,860 
152,897 1 
1,089,310 
593,880 

£ 

2,224,524 

984,608 

76.870 

488,508 

234,085 

Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain : — 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Quantity! . 

6,703,047 

9,552,777 

12,359,243 

10,796,997 

9,469,876 

Value . 

48,122,309 

67,458,803 

71,912,576 

45,439,807 

33,747,032 


The following statement shows the values of other important i 
into the United Kingdom from the United States for 2 years ; — 


Pieli 

Bacon . 

Hams . ,, 

Supar (reCnocl) 
Lard . . 

Leather (manf. of) 


1,181,246 1,289,269 Machinery . . '7,204,854 

6,384,062 3,889,284 Copper (plates, etc.) 6,849,700 
6,211,685 8,716,803 Petrol ... 16,784,661 
194,649 802,784 Lubricating oil . 4,030,080 

7,155,191 6,201,718 Tobacco . . . 13,683,744 

3,030,564 3,811,969 Cinematograph films 894,259 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION 4/1 

LeadiBg articles exported from the tTnited lungdom to the United 
States 


Year 

Iron and Steel 

CottonPiecoGooda 

Linen Piece Goods 

WoollenPiceeGoods 

1923 


£ 

8,578,686 

£ 

3,685,864 

£ 

3,864,5.52 

1924 

2I00K9OO 

7,768,983 

4,618,800 

3,715,920 

1925 

2,06( 

3,237 1 

4,704,670 

2,898,088 

3,i;37,449 

1926 

1,32: 

3,.565 

i 3,186,041 

2,164,077 

3,588,175 

1927 

990,930 j 

2,755,728 

1,926,499 

8,609,472 


The total trade between the United States and the United Xiagdom for 
5 years in thousands of pounds sterling, was as follows : — 


- 

1924 

1 1925 

1 1926 

1 1927 

1 1928 

Imports from 11. S. to U. K. . 

Exports to U. S. from U. K.. 

.£ 1 
. 241,1.S9 
. 63,841 1 

245,277 

62,074 

1 £ 
228,890 
49,115 

' £ 
200,186 
45,437 

1 £ 
188,660 
40,624 


Shipping and Ifavigation. 

About 41 per cent, of the total cargo tonnage of waterborne foreign 
commerce of the United States was carried in American bottoms in 1927. 
The shipping registered under the United States was classed as follows 
on June 80, 1928; — Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 

I, 989 of 915,149 tons ; steam vessels, 6,619 of 13,614,071 tons ; gas vessels, 

II, 651 of 782,608 tons; total (including canal boats and barges), 25,886 
vessels of 16,683,061 tons. 

Of ve.ssels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1928, 6,940,393 tons, showing a decrease 
of 376,666 tons as compared with 1927 ; while of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade and the cod and mackerel fisheries the total in 1928 was 
9,742,668 tons, or 272,226 tons less than in the preceding year. 

The shipping was distributed thus (June 80, 1928) 


Atlantic AGulf | I i I 

Coasts. , . 1,744 Oil, 9dl 8,879' 8,269,8-28 6,972 442,609 2, 948*1, 048, 606 14,541;10, 872,453 

Pacific Coast .1 143 202,281 1,029. 2,783,084 8,618,214,108 1,517 : 205,551 6,307 8,855,024 

Northern Lakes ; 52 100,917 1,192: 2,505,610 8821 47,011 411; 119,808 i 2,537 2,778,841 

Western Bivers •— — 619: 106,049 1,179 23,880 302 ! 47,274 2,000 182,203 


915,149 6, 619jl3, 614,071 11,651(732,608 5, 176;i,421,28S 25,385 16,688,001 


1 Includes 270 canal boats of 33,482 gross tons. 

During the year ended June 30, 1928, there were built and documented : — 
Sailing vessels, 5 of 230 gross tons ; steam vessels, 51 of 129,042 gross 
tons ; gas vessels, 624 of 43,869 gross tons ; canal boats, 1 of 140 gross tons; 
and barges, 288 of 83,909 gross tons ; total, 969 of 257,180 gross tons. 


USrrtED STATES 


The total tonnage entered and cleared for years ending June 30, i 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Entered;— 

American .... 
Foreign . . 

Tonnage 

2s,08r),SS3 

40,204,415 

Tonnage 

26,928,027 

42,667,203 

Tonnage 

28,404,876 

50,333,854 

Tonnage 

29,344,865 

40,418,679 

Total 

CS,SS9,79S 

69,595,230 

78,788,730 

75,703,534 

Cleared 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

. . 

29.047,670 j 
40,0:jO,S21 j 

26,845,411 

43,255,218 

20,867,961 
50,921,328 j 

29,870,214 

46,891,154 

Total , 

09,978,197 j 

70,100,629 

j 80,788,589 

76,701,368 


Net tonnage (in tiumsamls) of vessels entered and cleared in foreign 
trade by enstoins districts, year ended December 31, 1927 : — 


Entereil 

Cleared 

Customs Districts 

Entered 


Tons 


Tons 

677 

590 

Mobile 

689 

4,397 

2,884 

New Orleans . 

5,189 

249 

200 

Sabine 

676 

20 

17 

Galveston . 

2,410 

20,558 

21,327 

San Antonio . 

101 

2,444 

1,505 

Wasliington 

5,430 

2,052 

887 

65 

4S2 

286 

1,488 

2,722 

46 
408 
760 ' 

1 Oregon 

1 San Francisco . 

900 

1,811 

i Los Angeles 

4,550 

! Alaska 
j Hawaii 

338 

877 

1,124 

1,218 1 

! Total . , 

74,810 

2,649 

2,158 1 



Jlaiue ami Jfew 
HampsliirA . 
MaKhaeltuscUs . > 

Hhode Island . 
CoJinectiout 
Mew York 
Yhilttilelphla . 
Maryland 
Vii^inia , 

K^orth Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia , 

Porto Rico 
Florida . 


According to nationality the net tonnage (in thousands) of vessels entered 
and cleared at United States ports in the calendar year 1927 were as 
follows 


Nationality of 
vessel 

Entered 

Oleiared 

Nationality of 
vessel 

Entered 

Cleared 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

American . 

29,289 

29,794 

Italian 

1,979 

2,026 

Belgian 

353 

354 

Mexican . 

' 38 

'43 

Bnudlian 

168 

169 

Nicaraguan 

93 

89 

British 

26,921 

27,031 

Norwegian . 

8,482 

3,517 

Chilean 

48 

48 

Panamau . 

78 

71 

Cuban 

39 

40 

Portuguese. 

49 

48* 

Danish 

1,098 

1,106 

Spanish 

, 486 

621. 

Danzig 

800 

290 

Swedish 

i 900 

936 

Dutch. 

1,648 

1,650 

All Other . 

52 

77' 

French 

1,768 

1,849 




German . . 

2,109 

2,185 

Total Foreign 

43,021 

46,647 

Greek . 

68 

83 




Honduran . 

907 

913 

Grand Total . 

, 74,310 

^ 76,440 : , 


Internal Communications. 

On January 1, 1928, the road mileage, including State Highway Systems, 
was 3,000,190, of which 660,064 miles were surfaced roads, and 627,259 
graded and drained. 


INTEBHAL COMMtJNIGATIONS 
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Rail’fvay Matory in the United States commenced in the year Z828. 
According to Poor’s Kaihvay Mannal, the extent of railways in operation in 
1830 was 23 miles ; it rose to 52,922 miles in 1870; to 367,191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s corresponding mileage, 
it was (year ended on June 30) in 1900, 198,964 ; in 1910, 249,992 ; in 1920, 
263,821 ; in 1921, 262,544; in 1922, 261,984; in 1923, 262,482; in 1924, 
262,158; in 1925, 261,871 ; in 1926, 261,562 ; and in 1927, 262,091. The 
ordinary gauge is 4 ft. 8J in. 

Loading of revenue freight cars in 1928 totalled 51,576,731 cars, 59,075 
less than in 1927. 

The following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railw’ay statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

1923 

lff2-i 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Mileage owned .... 

Revenue freight originated (minion 

250.222 

250,156 

249,898 

219,138 

249,131 

ton.s) 

Freight ton-mileage (million ton- 

1,3SS 

1,287 

1,351 

1,140 

1,373 

miles) 

416,2i56 

.391,945 

417,418 

447,444 

432,014 

Passengers carried (thousands) , 

1,008,338 

950, .(59 

901,963 i 

&74,,'i89 

810,029 

Passenger-miles (luiilinns) . 

38,291 

36,368 

36,167 1 

35,673 

33,798 

0,216 

Operating revenues (minion dollars) 

6.419 

6,045 

6,247 ! 

6,509 . 

Operating expenses (million dollars) 
Net railway operating income 

4,999 

1,609 

4,033 ! 

4,766 

4,603 

(million dollars) . 

975 

918 

1,137 

1,229 ' 

1,C79 


The total capital (stock and funded debt) outstanding on December 81, 
1927, was 21,848,948,000 dollars; the total amount of dividends declared, 
567,281,000 dollars ; interest accrued on funded debt, 583,452,000 dollars. 
Equipment in service on Dec. 31, 1927, was as follows : locomotives, including 
electric, 65,348 ; freight cars, 2,378,800 ; passenger train cars, 55,749. 

The telegraphs of the United States are lai-gely in the hands of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had (December 31, 1927) 
251,756 miles of pole line and cable, 1,783,140 miles of wii'e, and 24,765 
offices. The receipts of the company in 1927 were 134,460,816 dollars ; 
expenses 119,328,218 dollars ; net income 15,132,598 dollars. 

A very large proportion of the telephone business also is controlled by 
one company. The statistics of this corporation, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and its associated operating companies which 
together form the ‘ Bell Telephone System,’ are shown in the following table 
for January 1 of each year : — 


Number of central offices . 

Total miles of wire . . . 

Total miles of exchange service wire 
Telephone stations, total . 
Bell-owned . ' , . 

Bell-connecting 1 . , 

Total employees 
Number of exchange messages (daily 
average)^ . . . . 

Capital of Companies . dollars 

Gross Revenue . . „ 

Net Income® ... „ 


1926 

5,978 1 
39,893,019 
34,818,021 
16,000,650 
11,242,318 
4,064.232 
279,659 

, 48,981,0001 

1,098,673,0001 
' 677,903,000 
107,246.000 


1926 


<1,017 

45,473,540 

39,840,840 

10.720.224 

12.036.224 
4,685,000 

298,095 

, 46,702,807 

1,144,019,000 
‘ 761,219,000 
186,603,000 


.0,801,000 

4.564.000 
7,674,262 
.2,816,252 

4.758.000 


■ 9 , 080,000 
. 2 , 881,000 
t4 , 546,000 
15 , 061,000 


. 9 , 279,379 

8 , 365,486 

3,726,060 


2 , 681,000 

1 . 940.000 

6.587.000 
6,059,152 


1 Owned by otiier companies. 


a Preceding year. 
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UNITED STATES 


Particulars of certaia items of postal business for the year ended June SO 
e shown as follows : — 


Transactions in stamped paper : 

Ordinary postage stamps issued (millions) 

Stamped envelopes and wrappers issued (millions) 
Postal cards issued (millions) • . . . 

Total pieces of mail parried (millions) . 

Second class matter carried : 

Free in county (1,000 pounds) .... 
Paid at pound rates (1,000 pounds) . 

Weight of foreign mails dispatched by sea: 

Letters (1,000 pounds) 

Other articles (1,000 pounds) .... 
Mail registered : 

Domestie, paid (1,000 pieces) .... 
Foreign, paid (1,000 pieces) .... 

Oflieial, free (1,000 pieces) 

Registry fees (1,000 dollars) .... 
Mail insured: 

llomestie, parcel post (1,000 pieces) . 
International (1,000 pieces) .... 
Total fees paid (1,000 dollars) . 

Mail sente. 0. 

Total pieces sent (1,000) ..... 

Total fees (1,000 dollars) 


On July 1, 1928, there were 49,944 post offices. The total expenditure of 
the Postal Service during the year 1927-1928 was 725,699,766 dollars; total 
receipts, 693,633,921 dollars ; excess of expenditures over revenues, 32, 066, 844 
dollars; losses by tire, burglary, bad debts, &c., 56,261 dollars, making the 
total deficiency in pastal revenues 32,121,095 dollars. 

Money orders issued during 1927-28 were as follows ; domestic, 
196,287,479, amounting to 1,630,156,857 dollars; international, 3,842,996, 
amounting to 71,620,297 ; total, 200,130,475, amounting to 1,701,677,154 
dollars. 

For the year ending June 80, 1928, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 226,965 miles. The total number of employees in the railway mail 
service was 20, 854. During the year there wore 17, 999,208, 148 distributions 
and redistributions of pieces of mail, exclusive of registered mail, by railway 
postal clerks. 

On June 30, 1928, the postal savings deposits amounted to 152,143,349 
dollars, an increase of 4,784,095 dollars as compared with the previous year. 


1020 

1927 

1028 

10,33$ 

1.5,909 

16,076 

3,002 

3,145 

3,218 

1,608 

1,S34 

1,872 

25,481 j 

26,687 

26,837 

72,600 

74,564 

74,545 

1,420,576 

1,473,636 

1,476,274 

5,630 

6,131 

6,574 

64,316 

70,731 

76,045 

63,867 

(55,252 

06,941 

10,134 

9,334 

8,721 

8,357 

7,943 

8,132 

10,947 

11,245 

11,408 

137,686 

183,210 

131,764 

670 

647 

669 

9,689 

9,316 

7,159 

51,157 

49,897 

1 49,367 

6,459 

6,312 

6,225 


Currency and Credit. 

The monetary system has been monometallic since 1873, gold being the 
standard. There are a number of different types of currency in circulation, 
the issuance of which are governed by various laws, (iold coin, gold 
certificates, silver dollars, Treasury notes of 1890, and United States notes 
are legal tender to any amount. Subsidiary silver coins are legal tender to 
an amount of Ten Dollars in one payment. 

Gold certificates and silver certificates are always backed dollar for dollar 
by gold or silver, respectively, held in the Treasury. They are receivable for 
all public dues .and may be held by hanks as lawful reserve. Treasury notes 
of 1890 are redeemable in either gold coin or silver dollars. They are being 
cancelled when received by the Treasury of the United States and are being 
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replaced by silver certificates. United States notes are legal tender for all 
debts, inxblic and private, except duties on imports and interest on public {« 

debt. Federal Reserve Notes, though not legal tender, are receivable by the i 

government for all public dues and are receivable on all accounts by all a 

Federal Reserve Banks, National Banks, and other member banks of the ! 

Federal Reserve System. They are redeemable in gold coin at the Treasury, 
and in gold or lawful money at any Federal Reserve Bank. National bank 
notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes are also not legal tender but are f 

receivable for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be used by 
the Government in all payments except interest on a public debt. They are 
redeemable in lawful money at the Treasury and at the various banks of I 

issue. I 

The folloxving statement shows the stock of United States money, including 
paper currency in circulation in foreign countries and the amount held by , ; 

the Cuban agencies of the Federal reserve banks, on October S, 192S | 





Outside of the Ti-ea.sury 

Kind of money 

Total stock 

Hold in the 
Treasury 

Hold by 
Federal re- 
serve banks 
and agents 

In 

circulation 

Gold coin and bullion ' 

Gold certificates . 

Standard silver dollars 
Silver certificates . 

Treasury notes of 1890 . 
Subsidiary silver . 

United States notes 

Federal reserve notes . 
Federal reserve bank notes 
National hank notes . 


1,000 Dollars 
4,143,407 
l,4]7,62fi3 
539,902 
470,0683 
1,296 3 
303,240 
340,681 
2,097,388 
4,0.'.0 
700,152 

1,000 Dollars 
3,202,4732 

4S0,,59;» 

5,305 

2,927 

1,062 

151 

18,843 

1,000 Dollars 
5(50,691 
457,974 
13,064 
75,741 

12,586 

43,095 

407,155 

19 

42,344 

1,000 Dollars 
374,402 
959,652 
46,299 
894,828 
1,296 

28.5, .350 
800,(559 
1,(589,171 
8,880 
688,965 

Total .... 

8,252,58.8 

3,713,6494 

1,020,496 

4,807,430 


1 Does not incUide gold bullion or foreign coin otiior than that held by the Treasury- 
Federal reserve banhs, and Federal reserve agents. Gold held by Federal reserve banks 
under earmark for foreign account is excluded, and gold held abroad for Federal reserve 
banks is included. 

a Includes 1,442,011,000 dollars held for Federal reserve- hanks. 

3 Not included in the total since the money held in trust against gold and silver 
certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 is included under gold coin and bullion and 
standard silver dollars, respectively. 

4 The amount of money held in trnst against gold and silver oertilioates and Treasury 
notes of 1880, which is equal to the total amount of these certificates and notes outstand- 
ing (1,888,991 dollars), must be deducted ftom this total before combining it with money 
outside of the Treasury to arrive at the stock otmoney In the United States. 


The coinage of the United States mints in six calendar years was as 
follows, in thousands of dollars : — 


1922 

1928 

1924 . 

1825 

1926 

1927 

80,680 

84,825 

72 

45,865 

66,283 

2,927 

206,010 

21,627 

2,810 

192,880 

19,874 

4,203 

78,641 
19,826 
4,462 1 

125,646 

11,286 

4,216 

165,077 

114,675 ! 

229,947 1 

j 216,467 

j 102,829 

141,147 


Total . 
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BaakiEg. ■ 

The banking system of the United States includes : (1) National banks 
superrised by the Federal Government, under the National Bank Act of 
1863 and subseq^uent amendments ; (2) State banks and trust companies 
organised under the banking laws of the various States ; (3) Federal Reserve 
banks operating under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board 
as provided in the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913 ; and (4) 
hanks for extending agricultural credits operating under supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

National banks, numbering 7,691 on June 30, 1928, are required to have 
a minimum capital of 25,000 dollars. Under certain limitations they are 
permitted to establisli branches within the cities in which they are located. 
They are authorised to issue cireuiating notes not in excess oj; paid-in capital, 
secured by United States bonds of certain issues deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States. The effective limit upon the note circulation of 
National hanks is the amount of bonds eligible as security. On June 30, 
1928, less than 675,000,000 dollars of such bonds were outstanding and 
nearly 666,000,000 dollars of these were on deposit with the Treasurer to 
seinire circulation. National hanks on Jnne SO, 1928, reported resources aud 
liabilities as follows:— 




■fir 

Ilf 

tffr 


Kesources 


Loans and discounts i 
U.S, Government securities 
owned .... 
Other bonds, securities, *e. 
Lawhil reserve with 
Federal reserve banks 
Items with Federal reserve 
banka in process of col- 
lection . . . 

Amount due from National 
banks . . 

Amount due from other 
banks, bankers, and trust 
companies. 

Cash in vault ... 
Exchanges for oI«kring house 
Other resources . . 

Total resources . 


Tboiitand.s 
of (lollara 

Liabilities 

15,155,133 

Capital stock paid in . 
Surplus fund 

Unilivided profits 

2,891,107 

4,256,281 

National bank notes out- 
standing .... 

1,453,383 

Amount due to National 
banks. .... 

Amount due to other 

448,182 

banks, bankers, and trust 
corajianie.s 

1,020,320 

Certified cheeks and cashiers’ 
checks outstanding . 
Demand deposits 

417,466 

Time deposits 

:E5,113 

U.S. deposits 

756,176 

Bedlscounts & Bills payable 

1,795,019 

Other liabilities . 

28,508,239 

Totalliabilities . . 


1,593,836 

1,419,69.5 

557,437 


185,916 

801,185 

883,262 


1 Including overdrafts. 

For state banking in. stitirtions, numbering 18,265 on June 30, 1928, 
minimum capital and other requirements imposed by state banking codes 
vary from state to state. In the aggregate these institutions reported for 
June 30, 1928, loans of 24, .500,000, 000 dollaris, investments of 10, 600,000.000 
dollars, deposits of 83,500,000,000 dollars, and rediscounts and bills pavable 
of 721,000,000 dollars. ^ ‘ 

There is no central hank in the United States. The Federal reserve 
riy.stem, established by Act of December 23, 1913, comprises the Federal 
Reserve Board of eight members sitting in Washington, and 12 Federal Reserve 
banks located one in eaeb of the Federal Reserve districts into which the country 
is divided. Of the Board members, six are appointed for ten-year terms by 
tbe President, whodesignates one to serve as Governor and one as Vice-Governor 
of the Board. The Secretary of the Treasury and Controller of the Currency 
are members ex-officio and the Secretary of the Treasury serves ex-officio as 
Chairman of the Board. This Board prescribes administrative regulations 
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anti exercises general supervisory powers. In each Federal Reserve district 
the capital of tlie reserve l^nk is subscribed by member banks of the 
district ill proportion to their capital and surplus. Member hanks include 
all National lianks, except in Hawaii and Alaska, since these banks 
arc required by law to join the system, and such eligible state banks 
and trust companies as elect to accept the conditions of membership. 
On June 30, 1S28, the number of state members was 1,244, Total 
resources of member banks — ^national and state — amounted on this date 
to 45,092,000,000 dollars, being equal approximately to two-thiids of the 
resources of all banks in the country. Member bank,s are lequired to deposit 
their reserves in the reserve banks and only deposit credits in tlui reserve 
hanks count as legal reserve for the member banks. The reserve banks are 
authorised to issue Federal Reserve notes seenred by gold or eligible paper, 
with a minimum gold reserve of 40 per cent.; to di,scount eligible paper for 
member banks ; to fix the rate of discount on advances to member banks 
subject to review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board ; to engage 
in certain open market o|)erations, principally to buy and sell IT.S. securities 
and bankers’ acceptances; to function as collection agencies and clearing 
houses for member banks ; and to act as fi.scal agent,? of the {Jxiited States 
Government. These hanks make no loans to individuals and carry no 
deposits, except for other banks and for govermnents. On October 3, 1928, 
the capital funds and total resources of tlu',se banks were as follows ; 


1 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital jiaid 
in and 
•Surplus (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

•J’otul 
Re- 
sources 
{in thou, 
dollars) 

District 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital paid 
in anti 
Surplus (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

Total 

Re- 

sources 

(inthou.s. 

dollars) 

1 

Boston . 

27,949 

413,050 

s 

St. Loui.s 

15,796 

197,616 

2 

New York . 

112’ 850 

1,550,802 

9 

Minneapolis . 

10,053 

1 142,826 

8 

Philadelphia. 

30,081 

375,487 

10 

Kaiusas City . ; 

13,246 

217,007 

167,616 

4 

Cleveland 

38,388 

.505,239 

11 

Dallas . . j 

12,839 


Richmond , 

18,420 

205,225 

12 

San Francisco 

27,526 

433,667 

7 

Chicago 

6lii4() 

787, ’218 


Total . 

i 878,977 

1 5,226,430 


Combined resources and liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks in 
October 1927 and 1928 were as follows : — 


Reserves: 1,000 doUars 

Gold . . . 2,010,685 

Other than gold . ... . . • • 134,700 


Total reserves 
V on-reserve cash 


Bills and securities : 

Bills discounted 
Bills tiought in open market 
U.S. Goverriinent securities 
Other securities . . 


Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items . 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


1,000 dollars 
2,905,781 
186,774 


Total Resources . 
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LlabiUtles 

October 8, i 
1 1028 

October 5, 

! 1927 

P.E. notes in actual circulation . , . . . 

Deposits : 

Member Bank— reserve account .... 

Government . . 

Foreign bank 

(.tther deposits . . . . . . . 

1,000 dollars | 

1,703,630 

2,349,553 | 

32,569 j 

5,942 

25,926 j 

1,000 dollars 
1,717,049 

2,360,378 

37,215 

5,382 

23,352 

Total deposits . . ... 

2,413,990 

2,420,327 

Deferred availability items ...... 

Capital paid in 

Surplus . 

4.11 other liabilities 

700,191 * 

145,063 
233,319 
29,642 

i 664,038 

! 181,098 

! 228,775 

14,946 

Total Liabilities 

5,226,430 

6,182,233 

Batio of total reserves to dtjposit and F.R. note 
liabilities combined 

6CfS per cent. 

74’9 per cent. 


Banks operating under the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
include the Federal Land Banks (12 in number) and the Joint-Stock Land 
Banks (54 in number) which extend to farmers mortgage loans amortized 
over periods of 20 to 35 years ; and the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
(12 in number) which extend agricultural credits for periods of from 6 months 
to 3 years. Loans outstanding of the Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks 
amounted on August 81, 1928, to 1,796,691,000 dollars, and of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks, on August 31, 1928, to 66,978,000 dollars, 

Savings banks and tni.st companies reported for the fiscal year ending' 
June 30, 1928, total savings deposits of 28,412,961,000 dollars belonging 
to 53,188,848 depositors, an increase of 2,322,059,000 dollars and 4,833,564 
depositors over previous year. Actual total is much larger as in 16 states 
saving deposits are not separately reported ; present increase, for example, is 
largely due to the fact that Ohio began to furnish separate report. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The dollar of 100 cents is of the par value of 49'32e?., or 4 ’8666 dollars to 
the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, is the gold dollar of 25*8 grains (or 1 •6718 gramme) ‘900 fine. The 
Government undertakes to maintain parity between gold and silver coin, and 
in 1890 established a fund of 150,000,000 dollars in gold for the repayment 
of United States notes and Treasury notes in gold at sight. This fund has 
been increased to 156,039,000 dollars. 

Gold coins in common use are 20, 10 and 5-dollar pieces called 
mules, eagles, and half-eagles. The eagle weighs 258 grains or 16’71818 
gi.immes "900 fine, and therefore contains 232'2 grains or 15 ’0464 grammes 
of line gold. 

^ The silver dollar weighs 412‘5 grains or 26 '730 grammes ’900 fine, and 
tn crefore contains 371 *25 grains or 24 ‘067 grammes of fine silver. Subsidiary 
silver coins contain 347*22 grains of fine silver per dollar. 

Seven kinds of Notes are in circulation in the United States. (1) United 
States Notes, in denominations of 1, 2, 6, 10, 20, 50, 100, 600, 1,000 and 
10,000 dollars (so-called “Greenbacks") which are covered by a gold reserve 
of 156 milliou dollors in the Treasury. (2) Gold Certificates, in denomina- 
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tions of 10, 20, 50, 100, 600, 1,000, 6,000, and 10,000 dollars. (3) Silver 
Certificates in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 
(4) Treasury Notes of 1890. (6) Federal Reserve notes in denominations of 

5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 dollars. (6) National Bank 
Notes in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 
(7) Federal Reserve Bank Notes. Of the note issues only United States 
Notes, Treasury Notes of 1890, and gold certificates are legal tender. The 
Treasury notes of 1890' and the Federal reserv'e bank notes, of which less 
than 5,600,000 dollars were outstanding on September 30, 1928, are being 
withdrawn from circulation. 

British weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or imperial standards. 
They are : — 

Wine Gallon = 0 '83267 gallon. 

Bushel . =; 0-9689 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Genial, of 100 pounds, is used ; the short 
ion contains 2,000 lbs. ; the long ton, 2,240 lbs. 

Diplomatic Eepresemtatives. 

1. Of the United States in Great Britain, 

Ambassador. — General Charles G. Dawes, appointed April 10, 1929. 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Ray Atherton. 

Secretaries. — P, Lammot Belin, V. S. Howell, jr., Rajnnond E. Cox, 
i Harvey S. Gerry and Robert L. Buell. 

! Naval Attach6.~Qs.j>%, William W. Galbraith, U.S.N. 

? Military Attachi. — Col. .John R. Thomas, jun., U.S.A. 

Commercial Attach^. — William L. Cooper. 

Consul-General {London). — Albert Halstead. 

I Minister to Canada. — William Phillips. 

! There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 

Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton, 
Stoke, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir Eam4 Howard, Q.C.B., G.C.M.G., O.V.O. 

I (appointed December 31, 1928). 

I Minister for Canada. — Hon. Charles Vincent Massey (appointed 

November 26, 1926). 

i Acting Counsellor. — Ronald Ian Campbell. 

I Secretaries. — T. Shone, C. W, J, Torr, M. R. Wright, M, H. Huxley, 

i and A. R. Dew. 

‘ Naval AttaehA. — Captain J. S. M. Richie, R.N. 

f Military Attache. — Colonel L. H. R. Pope-Hennes.sy, D.S.O. 

Air Attachi. — Wing Commander T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Sir John Joyce Broderick, K.B.E., G.M G. 
i Commercial Secretary. — A. J. Pack, 

Consid-General at New York. — Sir Hany Gloster Armstrong, K.B.E. 
j; There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, in- 

f eluding Baltimore, Boston, Charleston (S.G.), Chicago, Galveston, New 
f Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), Seattle, Los Angeles, New York, 

I San Francisco, Savannah, St. Louis, Portland (Maine), Kansas City, 

Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Pittsbnigh, and Providence. 
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Statistical and other Books of Eefereace eoncenimg the 
XFnited States. 

1. OFFICIAL P0BLICATIONS. 

Statistical Altstra^t of the Dnitefl States. Washington. Annual. 

Treaties, Conventions, Intcrnationul Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between the 
United States of America and other Powers, 1910-1923. WasMiigton, 1928. 

Tiie official pulilications of tlie United States are in general issued by the Government 
Deijartments and Bureaus concerned : the Department of Agriculture, the Census 
Bureau, the Department of Commerce, the Treasury, the Department of the Interior, 
tlie Geological Survey (Statistical Department;), the Mint, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, tiic Interstate Commerce Commission, the Post Office, the Navy Department, 
tiie War'Department, the Bureau of Education. 

Statistical Atlas of the UnibA States. Published by Census Bureau. Washington, 
191f). 

2, Non-Officiai, Publications, 


American LalHiur Year-Book. New York. First issue, 1916. 

Abhotl (E.) Historical Aspect.s of the Immigration Problem : Chicago and London 1926. 

Adams (0. P.), The Monroe Doctrine. Bo.ston, 1914. 

Adam* (Henry), History of the United States of America. 9 vols. Now York and 
London. 1891. 

A>lm,is (R. G.), A History of the Foreign Policy of the United 8tate.s. New York, 1925. 

.ircrj/ (E. M.), A History of the United States and its People. Vols. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, litfiS and 1912. 

American Statesmen Series. Aliont 38 vols. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Jlai’0,1 (G. G. ), The Constitution of the United States. Boston and London, 1928. 

Bnfdfker'* United States with Excursions into Mexico, Cuba, Porto liico, and Alaska, 
4th etl. Imiiiaig, 1909. 

Bancroft (George), History of the United States. New ed. 6 vols. 8. London, 
1SS2. 

Beard (Clitirles A. and Mary R.), The Rise of American Civilization, 2 vols. New 
York and London, 1927. 

Beard (Mary R,), A Short History of the American Labour Movement. New York, 


Seek (J, M.), The Comstitution of the United States. London, 1922. 

Bogart (K. L.), An Economic History of the United States. London, 1923. 

Brown (James Scott), The United States of America: A Study of International Or- 
ganization. Oxford, 1920. 

Brown (W, Adams), The Church In America Loudon, 1922. 

Burges* (R.), The Reserve Banks and the Money Market. New York, 1928. 

Burton (T. E.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1924. 

Brjffle (Viscount), The American Commonwealth, 2 vols. New ed. London, 1911. 

Caldwell (R. G.), A Short History of the American People, Vol. 1, 1492-1860. Vol, II, 

1860 to Coolidge Administration. New York, 1927. j 

Ghanning (K), The United States of America, 1765-1865. London, 1896.— A History of 
the United States. Vols. 1-5. New York, 1905-22 . — Ghanning (E.) and Hart (A.B.), 

Guide to the Study of American Hi.story. Boston, I89S. ! 

Clark (V. S.), History of Manufactures in the United States, 1860-1914. Washington, i 

1928. 5 

Collin* (0. W.), The National Budget System. New York, 1919. 

Day (C.), History of Commerce of the United States. London, 1926. 

Dcal(!y(J. Q.), Foreign Policies of United States. Boston, 1927. 

Detoei/ (D. R.), Financial History of the United States. London, 1923. 

JHetrieh (Dr. Bruno), U.8.A., Da.s Heutige Gesicht. Breslau, 1927. 

Dowd (J.), The Negro in American Life. New York, 1927. 

d’Estoumelle* de Constant (Baron P.), Les Etat-Unis d’Amerique. Paris, 1913.— 

English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems,* Now York, 1916. 

Farrand (Max), The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1918. — Tlie Development of the United States. London, 1919. 

Ffgfce (John), American PoliMoal Ideas, 8. New York, 1885. — The Critical Period in i 

American History, 1783-1789, London, 1888.— Civil Government in the United States. : 

Boston, 1890 — The American Revolution. 2 vols. London, 1897.— Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours. 2 vols, London, 1897.— The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
London, 1899.— New France and New England. 2 vols. Boston, 1908. i 

jPonnan (S. E.), A History of the American People. London, 1923. ii 

Foster (R.), Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, Historical and 
Jurid.c;il. London. In progress. 

ffaaoe (W. A,), The History of the United States Army. London, 1924. 

Gt«ji« (B. B.), A Short History of the Amesrican People. Vol. I. New York, 1922. 

Hart (A. B.), Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions. [In ! 
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•American Citizen' Series]. London. I£l03.--8orial and Economic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Chicago and Cambridge, 1914.'— -Tbo Hbnroe Doctrine* Loudon, 1910. 

Bart {A. B ), (editor), The American Nation: A History from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars. 27 vote. New York, 1904-1SOS.— The American Year Book. Annual. 

Maskin' (P. J.), The American Government. Philadelphia ami London, 1912. 

Masse (Adelaide R.), Index to United States Documents relating to Foreign Affairs, 
1S2S-18(}1. 3 Parts. WaHlungton, 1914-1922.— Index O’ Economic Jlaterial iii Um-.iments 
of the States of the United States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vennont, MasMchuselt.s, 
Khocle Island, New York, California, Illinois, Kentucky Delaware, Ohio, >ew .Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). ■Washington, varioim dates. . . , , 

Massert (Kurt), Die Vereinigten Shiaten von Amerika als pohtisohe und wirtpehafthche 
Weltmacht geographiscli betrachtet. Tubingen, 1922. 

Hepburn (A. B.), History of Currency in the United States. New York, 191;i. 
Holcombe (A. N.), State Government in the United States. 2sew \ork, 1926.— The 
Political Parties of To-day. New York, 1925. . 

HornUow (A.), A History of the Theatre in America. 2 vote New York, 1920. 
MorwiU (H. W.), The Usages of tlie American Constitution, London, 1925. 

Hunt (G.), The Department of State of the United States, its History and Functions. 
London and New Haven, 1914. .... .o- , 

James (H. G.), Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Jemiinm (W. W.i A History of Eeonomie Progre-ss in the United States. London, 1926. 
Johnston (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898.— American Political 
History (ed. by Woodburn), 2 vote. 1905-07. , * , u tt , j 

Johnston (E. R.) and otliers. History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 

®*^'‘i'«mmew(B.w!)"^ Savings : An Historical and Critical Study of the Postal Savings 

Bank System in the United States. Princeton. 191S,-The A.B.O. of the Federal Reserve 

^^*Klm6fi/i(E. Instate and Municipal Government in the United States. London, 

King (W. L), The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States. New York, 

^^^^Laidni, (J. H.), A History of American Foreign Policy, New York, 1937. 

lindquist (G. E. E.), The Red Indian in tlie United States. New York, 1923, _ 

lippmcoU(,i.), and Vuc/lir (H. B.>, Eeonomie and Social History of the United States. 

{F.)7G'eneste^of the Constitution of the United Stales of America. New York and 
^^°Loic’(A.^M.), The American People: a Study in National Psychology. 2 vote. 
^°MflOo«Va;VwniianD^ The Ameriian Nation: its problems and i>sycliology. London, 
^^^MaMaster (J. B.), History of the People of the United States. 8 vote. New York, 

(J. M.), American State Government. New York, 1924. , ^ 

Metre (T W. van), Eeonomie History of the United States. Now York, 1923. 

Mfiis (J. Travers), Great Britain au<i the United States* A Critical Review of their 

Law. 8 vote. Washington. im-Ainerican 
The Oxford History of the United States. 2 vote. London and Oxford, 
(R. B.), The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States, 
(w! B.), A Bibliography of Municipal Government in the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States. London, 1923. _ 

Moyes (A. D.), Forty Years of American Finance (1865-1908). New York, 1926.— The 
War Period of American Finance. New York, 1927. , „ . , , inor 

Osgood (H. L.), The American Colonies in the ’ 192?^ ’ 

Payne (G. H.), History of Journalism in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Peel (Hon. George), The Economic Impact of America. London , 1928. 

PorfeV (Kirk H.), A History of Siiftrage in the United States. Chicago, 

Bhodesls. F.), History of the United States (1860-96). S vote. London, 1893-1920.— 

^*RSLr^oii(j! D!)7compnation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 
^ooseealt (Themiorei^The Winning of the West. 6 vote. New York, 1905.— An Auto- 
(E. A?)! T’he Ote World in the New. The ^gnlflcance of Past and Present Immi - 
gration to the American People. London,- 1914. 
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Se?iott!<!?'(j.), The United States tinder tie Constitution. dTOls. New York, 1899. 

Schv^/Ier (R. L.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1924. 

iSboW (J. B.), Editor. The Bedaration of Independence. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Constitntion of the United States. New York and London, 1918.— Judicial 
Settierneni of Controversies Between States of the American Union. An Analysis of 
Cases Decided in the Supreme Court of the United States. Oxford, 1920. 

Srhletiiiffer (A.), Political and Social History of the United States, 1829-1925. London, 
1925. 

SeuMer {H. E.), American Commonwealths. [A series of histories of separate States 
by various writers.] Boston, 1884, itcc. 

SkgfrUa (Andre), Les Btats-Unis d’Anjourdhui. Paris, 1927. English Translation, 
‘ America Gomes of Age.’ New York and London, 1927. 

iS’aifi/je (K.), The American Feder-al System. London, 1929. 

Sniitfi (J, B,.), North America. London, 1925. 

Spender (.1. A.), The America of To-day. London, 1928. 

Stanwood (Edward), History of the Presidency. Boston, 1898.— American Tariff Con- 
troversies in the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols. Boston and London, 1904. 

Sullivan (Mark), Our Times : The United States, 1900-1925. 2 vols. London and New 
York, 1927. 

Sumiehraet (P. G. de), Americans and the Britons. London, 1016. — The Making of 
America. London, 1910. 

Taft (W. I!.), Popular Government. New Haven, 1913.— Our Chief Magistrate and his 
Powers. New York, 1917. 

TauHiff (F. W.), Tariff History of the United States. New York, 1914, 

Taylor (H.), Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, and out of it that of the 
Republic of the United States. 2 vols. London. 1899. 

Tkonma (D. Y.). One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine. New York, 1928. 

Thompson (S.), A Short History of American Railways: Covering Ten Decades. 
London, 1925. 

Thorpe (P. N.) American Charters, Constitutions, and Organic Laws. 7 vols. 
Washington, 1909. — The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. London, 1918. 

Trent {W. P.) and others.— A History of American Literature (Supplementary to the 
Cambridge History of English Literature). Cambridge, 1918. 

Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), The American Revolution. 3 Pts. London, 1898-1907. 

Tyne (0. H. van), The Causes of the War of Independence: Being the first volume 
of a History of the Pounding of the American Republic. London, 1922. 

Usher (R, G.), Tfte Rise of the American People. London, 1915. 

Warren (Charles), The Supreme Court in the United States. 8 vols. London, 1923. 

WarsliawXH. T.), (editor), Representative Industries in the United States. Now York 
and London, 1928. 

Willoughby (W. W.) (editor). The American Constitutional System. New York, 1904,— 
American State Series. 8 vols. New York, 1905-1908. 

Wilton (Woodrow), A History of the American People. 5 vols. New York, 1902.— 
Congressional Government. New edition. London, 1914. 

Winsor (Justin), (editor). Narrative and Critical History of America. 8 vols. New York, 
1884-89. 

Woodburn (J. A.), The American Republic and its Government. Revised edition. 
London, 1918, 

irripliJ (Quincy). The Control of American Foreign Relations. New edition. London, 
1924. 


STATES AND TEEEITOEIES 

For information as to State and Local Government, see under United 
States, p, 488. 

See also under Instructvmf Justice and Crime, Pauperism, Defence, 
Prodtustion and Industry. 

ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government. — The state of Alabama was admitted 
into the Union on Deeemhet 14, 1819. The legislature consists of a Senate 
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of S5 members and a House of Eepresentatives of 106 members ; all the 
legislators being elected for four years. 

ffowTOor,— Bibb Graves, 1927-1931 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — ^John Brandon. 

The State is divided into 67 counties. The State Capital is Montgomery. 
Ar ftfl. and PopElatioiL — Area, 51,998 square miles, including 719 square 
miles of water. Census population Jan. 1, 1920, 2,348,174. 


Years 

Popnlation | 

1 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

PerSq. ■ ■' 

Mile 

1890 

834,012 

678,489 

1,. 513,401 

29-5 'M 


1900 

1,001, .390 

827,307 

1,828,697 

85-7 


1910 

1,229.811 

908,282 

2,138,093 

41-7 


1920 

1,447,522 

900,652 

‘ 2,348,174 

4:V8 K 

: i 

m 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 

Estimated population July 1, 192S, 2,573,000. 

By sex and race the population in 1920 was thus distributed :• 


- 

1 White 

1 Negro 

Asiatic j 

Indian 

I Total 

Male .... 

733,039 

! 439,779 

76 

211 

! 1,173,105 

Female 

713,993 

! 460,873 

9 1 

194 

i 1,176,009 

Total . 

1,447,032 

900,652 

85 j 

405 

2,348,174 


The foreign-horn white popxilation numbered 17,662 (O'S per cent, of 
the total poptilation of the State), of whom 2,427 (13*7 per cent.) were 
German, 1,942 (ll’O per cent.) English, 809 Irish, 975 Scotch, 1,682 (9-0 
per cent.) Russian, and 2,732 (15’5 per cent.) Italian. _ The large cities 
(census population in 1920), Birmingham 178,806 ; Mobile, 60,777 ; Mont- 
gomery (capital), 43,464. Of the total population in 1920, 21 '7 per cent, 
were urban and 38 "4 percent. Negro. Marriages in 1927 totalled 29,296; 
divorces, 3,734. 

Relig^ion and Instruction. — Protestant churches are in the ascend- 
ency in the State. The order of strength of different religions bodies is ; 
Baptist, Methodist, Eoman Catholic, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ. 

The public elementary and secondary schools in 1926 had 15,304 
teachers and 600,731 enrolled pupils. In 1924, the public high schools had 
1,283 teachers and 31,598 pupils; the 7 public normal schools had 7,074 
pupils ; the 9 agrioultural schools, 67 teachers and 1,962 enrolled pupils 
(1923). Total expenditure on education (1925) 14,342,000 dollars (excluding 
private and denominational schools). For superior and professional educa- 
tion there are various institutions, the most important (1927) being : — 

Founded Institutions Instructors Studento 

1831 University of Alabama (State) .... 110 2,614 

1869 Birmingham-Southern . . . . . 60 1,044 

1872 Alabama Polytechnic Institute . ... 9S 1,038 

1909 Woman’s College of Alabama '. . . . 42 600 

1880 Tnskegee Normal & Industrial Inst. (Colonred) — ! 2,811 
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FisaHCe and Befence “The receipts and disbursements for the year 


ending Beptemhor 30, 1928, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1927 . . . . 793,975 

Receipts, 1927-8 . . . . • • . 48,158,178 

Total ... . . . . . 48,932,153 

Disbursements, 1927-S , . . . . . 47,882,373 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1923 . , . . . . 1,049,780 


|p . |f t ^ The bonded debt of the State on Oct 1, 1928, amounted to 49,888,000 

* dollars. In 1928, the assessed value of real and personal property was 

If -'ll' ; 1,193,209,041 dollars. 

' V The Nationtil Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 206 officers, 2 warrant 

yi d; officers and 2,597 enlisted men, 

ti' ■ ; Production and Industry- —Alabama is lai-gely an agricultural State ; 

; !' the luimher of farms in 1925 was 237,631 ; the form area was 16,739,139 

■ acres, of wliich 7,691,713 acres were crop land; the value of all farm pro- 

ifh. 'i perty was 500,740,322 dollars (1925), White formers numbered 162, JDO; 

l-abrj I negro fanners, 85,321. The chief crops in 1926 are maize, 45,765,000 

^ '.r./' f bushels ; wheat, 94,000 bushels ; oats, 3,036,000 bushels; potatoes, 2,030,000 

'I'ii, 1 buslicls. Sugar-cane is largety grown and 3,080,000 gallons of syrup were 

j ' manufactured in 1925. On “January 1, 1928, the live-stock comprised 

'* 89,000 horses, 321,000 mule.s, 350,000 milch cows, 709,000 other cattle, 

66,000 sheep, and 982,000 swine. In 1926 the area under cotton was 
, 3,770,000 acres; the yield was 1,490,000 bales of cotton, valued at 

■; I' 79,71^000 dollars. Area of national forest lands on. June 30, 1928, 

i* 122,739 acres. . 

‘Li.Vi.-i !|‘'i In 1926, there were 2,349 manufacturing establishments, employing 

' * !.j| * * 116, 699 wage-earners who earned 101,242,839 dollars, used raw material worth 

I' 325,684,194 dollars, and turned out products valued at 562,824,044 dollars. 

.;U' : Iron ore, 1926, amounted to 6,871,412 long tons. The pig-iron output 

|v?‘’ ' amounted to 2,875,534 long tons in 1926; 21,000,962 short tons of coal 

- were mined the same year. Portland cement output, 1926, was 6,693,900 

barrels. The mineral output in 1926, comprising coal, iron ore, cement 
and clay products, was valued at 83,709,894 dollars. Steel products in 
1926 reached value of 74,738,760 dollars ; cotton goods, 85,982,623 dollars ; 
cast-iron pipe, 46,184,691 dollars. Other large industries are railway-car 
constrnetion, the manufacture of fertilisers, of cotton-seed oil and cake, 
and of turpentine and rc.sia. On July 31, 1927, there were 1,524,000 
active spindles in the State consuming 570,000 hales of , cotton. 

The chief port of Alabama is Mobile, through wliich there is a large 
ocean-going trade. 

The larger rivers in the State are navigable (ezcept at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1925 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 6,303 milea, exclusive of 884 miles of 
electric railway. The State system of roads comprises 3,936 mileS, of which 
2,172 had been surfaced by January 1, 1927. 

On June 30, 1927, Alabama had 105 national banks with resources of 
204,090,000 dollars, demand deposits of 83,157,000 dollars, savings deposits 
of 61,764,000 dollars. State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 44 989,000 dollars. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Keports i)f tlie various Executive Departments of the State. 

Tiie British Ouiisnlar Reportefnr the consular district of Sew Grleaus. LoTuion, annua]. 
Brewer (W.), Alatiaiiia, her History, Kesources, War Record, and Public Hen. 
Montii'Uuery, Aia., iy72. 

FleMingi^V. 1,.), Civil War and Recoustraction in Alahaisia. NewYork atul London, 1005. 
JRirpt'r (It. IM.), Economic Botany of Alabama. Moiitsomery, IV‘13. 

0);>(=n (T. M.), Bihliocraphy of Alnbains. Washington, 1807. 

Owen T. JI.). Alabama Official and Statistical Register. Montgomery, IPO.", IPOT, 1911, 
191;:. 101 5. —Hi. story of Alabama, and Dictionary of Alahatiia Biography, 1P21. 

Pickett (A. J.), History of Alabama (Owen’s Edition). Binuinghatii, Ala., IROO. 


AEIZONA, 

GoveriUttent. — Arizona was admitted into the Union as a Sovereign 
State on February 14, 1912. Intlio laws wMcIi the first State Legislature 
of Arizona enacted, the alfairs of State government are placed under direct 
control of the people, wdio can at any time exercise the machinery of the 
initiative, Koferendurn and the Recall. An amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted in 1912 giving the State power to engage in indu.strial pursuits. 

The State Senate consists of 19 member.s, and the Hou.se of Representa- 
tives 45. The State is represented in the National Congress by one member 
of the lower house and two Senators. 

Governor . — John 0. Phillips, 1929-31 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — 0. Callaghan. 

The State capital is Phoenix (population in 1924 estimated at 45,000). 
Tucson had a population of 20,292 in 1920. The State is divided into 14 
counties. 

Area, Population and Instrnction.— Area ii3,8io square miles, 
including 146 square miles of water. The Indian reservations had an area 
of 88,891 square miles in 1926, with a population of 44,729. According 
to the 1920 census, population is 384,162, 

The population in four census years was : — 


Years j Whitel 

Negro ■ 


White 1 

Negro j Total 1 

1890 86,886 

1900 121,083 

1,367 

1,84S 

88,248 0-8 1 1910 
122,931 I'l 1920 

202,34.5 

326,157 

2,009 204,864 , l-g 
8,005 334,162 2 '9 



1 Includiug Indians and Asiatics 


The estimated population in 1925 was 407,702 ; on July 1, 1928, 474,000. 
In 1920 the population by race and sex was: — 



White j Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian Total 

Male . . 
r'emale . 


169,845 1 6,869 
132,104 1 2,140 

1,370 

349 

17,028 183j602 

15,961 150,560 

Total 


291,449 1 .8,006 

1,719 

32.989 334,162 


In 1920, 78,099, or 23 '4 per cent, of the total population of the State, 
were foreign-born white, of whom 2,882 were' English, 60,325 (77 ‘2 per 
cent) Mexicans, 1,962 Canadians, 1,516 Oermans, 1,206 Irish, and 1,261 
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Of the total wpalation in 1920, 35-2 per cent, were urban and 
?4 pTr ce?t. Seg 0 in 1927 totalled 4,959 ; ^^ivorces 888. 

The order of ftrength of religious bodies is : Roman Catholics, Methodists. 
Bantists Eiiiacopalians, Mormons, Presbyterians, Congregationalists. 

^ attendance S compnlsory for children between the ages of 8 and 

16 velS during the entire sc^iool term. Instruction is free for pupils from 
6 to 21 vears'of age The enrolled pupils m 1926 in the 403 district 
ymeniry scho^^^ and thL were 2,339 teachers. Forty- 

two nublic high schools had 10,724 pupils and 636 teachers. There are 
two TOibuJ nofmaSools at Tempo and Flagstaff. The total expenditure 
foTpSSSXmil" ™ If 5 was 7^75 000 dollars 

Th(^ State UniversitV of Arizona, at Tucson, founded m 1885, had 135 
mofesfors and 1,325 students in 1926-27. There is a State Agricultural 
School also at 'Ricson. 

Finance and Defence.-Kevenues are derived mainly from the general 
ronertv tax levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue 
iud expenditure in the year ending June 30, 1928, were : 


Balance in hand July 1, 1927 
Receipts, 1927-28 . 


Total 

Disbursements, 1927-28 


Dollars 

2,229,276 

19,868,274 

22,097,549 

19,126,680 



Balance, June 30, 1928 .... 2,970,969 

The bonded debt, June 30, 1928. amounted to 2,830,275 dollars. The 
net value of taxable real and personal property amounted to 655,127,177 

"^^^The National Guard consists (June 30, 1928) of 54 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 823 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.-Arizona, with its dry climate, is not well 
suited for agriculture, but along the watercourses and where irrigation is 
used the soil is productive. The wide pasture-lands in this State are 
favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several large reservoirs for 
the storage of water have been constructed by the United States and State 
Government, notably the Roosevelt dam, which supplies water to the 
Salt River Valley District, of which Phoenix is the principal city. The 
Government has completed the Yuma project, by which the waters of the 
lower Colorado River are brought to the Arizona side under the river by 
means of an inverted syphon. Other similar irrigation and hydroelectric 
proieots are the San Carlos Dam, to empound the waters of the Gila river 
and the Mormon Flats Dam, on the Salt River, about 80 miles below the 
Roosevelt Dam, for furnishing electrical power to many of the largest copper 
mines in the State and many of the smaller cities and towns. 

In 1925 Arizona contaiued 10,802 farms, with 10,101,361 acres of pasture 
land and 578,246 acres of crop land, out of a total farm area of 11,065,291 
acres. The total value of all farm property was (in 1925) 194,048,096 
dollars, and the most important crops (1926) were as follows Cotton, 115,000 
bales ; wheat, 950,000 bushels ; corn, 1,120,000 bushels ; citrus fruits 
(oranges, lemons, tangerines, and grape fruit), 150,000 boxes. On January 
1, 1928, there were 98,000 horses, 36,000 milch cows, and 546,000 other 
cattle, 1,267,000 sheep, and 17,000 swine. The wool clip in 1927 amounted 
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to 6j 386,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in tlie State have an 
area (June 80, 1927) of 11,836,462 acres, and the Grand Canyon has been 
made a National Park. 

The_ mining industries of the State are important, producing copper, 
gold, sllrer, asbestos, lead, and zinc. The production of gold in 1927 
amounted to 203,088 ounces, valued at 4,198,200 dollars ; silver, 6,601,467 
ounces, value 3,743,032 dollars ; copper (1926), 723,296,061 pounds; and 
lead (1926) 11,629 short tons. The total value of all minerals mined in 
1926_ was 115,047,987 dollars. The leading industry, the smelting and 
refining of copper, had production in 1926 valued at 101,261,447 dollars. 

In 1925 there were 2,409 miles of steam railroad. The state has 2,031 
miles of road of which 1,421 had been sirrfaeed by 1927. 

On June 30, 1927, Arizona had 15 national banks with resources of 
27,946,000 dollars, demand deposits of 14,650,000 dollars, savings depo.sits 
of 8,445,000 dollars ; State banks and ti’ust companies had savings deposits 
of 20,636,000 dollars. i^'. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Eeports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Census Bulletins. Census of Manufactures, 1910. Washington, 1913, 

Eam/i, History of Arizona, 191S. 8 vols. 

Homflfon (P.). The Resources of Arizona. Arizona, 1881. 

1/cCfinfoelr, History of Arizona, 1914. 3 vols. 

Noble (L. P.), The Shinuino Quadrangle, Grand Canyon District, Arizona, (U.8. Geol. 

Stirv., Bulletin 649.) Washington, 1914. 


AEKANSAS. 

Government. — The state was admitted into the Union, on June 16, 
1886. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 members, 
elected for four years, partially renewed every two years, and a House of 
Kepresentatives of 100 members elected for two years. The Sessions are 
biennial arid limited to 60 days unless extended by a two-thirds vote of each 
House. Senators and Representatives must be citizens, the former 26 yearn 
of age and the latter 21. The State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor . — Harvey Parnell (1929-31) (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Jun B. Higgins. 

The State is divided into 76 counties. The State Capital is Little Rook. 


Area, Population, Instructioil. — Area 53,885 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 1,762,204. 
Population in the four census years was as follows s — 


Years 

Population 

Wliitei 

824,191 

944,708 

1,131,668 

1,279,984 

Negro 1 Total 

1860 
1900 
1910 ; 

1920 i 

111,269 436,460 

866,866 1,311,564 

442,891 1,574,449 

472,220 1,762,204 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


The estimated population on July 1, 1928, was 1,944,000. 
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In 1920 the popnlation by birth and sex was 



1 White 

j Negro 

Asiatic , j 

Indian 

Male 

Native. 

649,678 

Foreien. 

8,591 

1 236,895 

i 103 

61 

Female 

616,204 

5,384 

235,325 

1 18 

45 

Total 

1,265,782 

13,975 1 

472,220 

121 

106 


There were 895,228 males and 856,976 females in 1920. 

Of the foreigu-boru white popnlation which, in 1920, rejtresented O'S per 
cent, of the total i)opiiiafion, 3,979 (28'5 per cent.) were German, 1,187 
(81 per cent.) English, 676 Irish, 1,31-i (9-4 per cent.) Italian, and 880 
Canaiiians. 

Liitlc Rook (e.%pital) had a popnlation of 65,142 in 1920 ; Fort Smith, 
28,870; Pine Blnlf, 19,280; Hot Springs, 11,695. Of the total population 
in 1920, 16-6 per cent, were urban and 27*0 per cent. Negro, Marriages in 
1927 totalled 26,716 ; divorces, 4,409. 

The most munerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, and Presbyterian, in the order 
named. 

The State provide.s .separate .schools for white and black children, 

lu 1926, the 6,316 elementary schools bad 11,345 teachers (3,862 males 
and 7,488 females) and 466,858 enrolled pupils (231,655 boys and 235,203 
girls) ; the number of high schools was 400 with 1,421 teachers (568 men 
and 853 women) ami 30,381 pupils (13,671 boys and 16,710 girls) ; 2 public 
normal schools had 63 teachers and 1,160 students (406 men and 754 women). 
The University of Arkansas, founded in 1872 at Fayetteville, has 148 pro- 
fessors and about 1,500 students. There are also several small denomi- 
national colleges. Philander Smith College, establisshed in 1877, at Little 
l^ck, is for coloured students. Expenditure on education (1926), 14,911,064 
dollars, of which 12,194,868 dollars were for elementary and secondary and 
2,716,196 for all other schools. 

Finance and Defence.~The total receipts and expenditm-e for the 
year ending June 80, 1925, were : — 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1924 , 3,446,351 

Receipts, 1924-25 , . . . 22,508,835 


Total . 

Dishur-sements, 1924-25 


Balance, June 30, 1925 


25,955,186 

21,851,851 


4,103,335 


The State debt on October 1, 1927, amounted to 15,903,160 dollars, most of 
it in 3 per cent, interost-bearing bonds. The assessed value of property 
(1927) was 614,383,152 dollars. According to the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 
about 8,700,000 dollars, 

1928, consisted of 141 officers, 2 warrant 


The National Guard on June 3 
officers and 2,034 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. 

1925 the total farm area was 15, “ 


-Arkansas is an agricultural State. In 
,439 acres, of which 7,323,199 acres were 


crop land (number of farms, 221,991). The value of all farm property 
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in 1925 was 628, 846i351 dollars. In the north, maize \41, 533, 000 bushels ^ 

In 1926), wheat (405,000 bushels), oats, potatoes, hay and foraye crops are S 

.grown ; in the south, cotton and tobacco. For 1926 the cotton area was | 

3.859.000 acres, and the yield 1,620,000 bales, valued at 89,100,000 dollars. S 

In the north-west, fruits, especially apples and peaches, ai'c grown. The | 

cultivation of roses (for perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January | 

1, 1928, comprised 147,000 horses, 835,000 mules, 379,000 milch cow.s, ^ 

•617,000 other cattle, 54,000 sheep, and 1,088,000 swine. The national forests f: 

in Arkaim.s on June 30, 1927, had an area of 982,754 acres. I 

The State has a large coal area ; 1,459,017 short tons were mined in 1926. [j 

The State silso produces manganese ores and lead, whetstones (from nevacu- 
lite), bauxite (for aluminium), petroleum (58,332,000 barrels in 1926), 
and natural gas (48,566,000 cubic feet in 1926). The quarries yield liine- 
.stone, sandstone, granite, and slate, besides asphalt, and mineral waters. 

Total mineral output in 1926 was valued at 84,485,672 dollars. 

Of the iudustries the cutting and working of timber hs the most important 
(1,697 establishments). Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures 
of 1925, had 1,2.57 manufactoing e.stablishments employing 43,977 wage- 
earners earning 37,538,492 dollars. 

The foreign trade of the State is carried on through the port of New 
Orleans ; cotton and lumber transported down the Mississippi are the chief 
•exports. In 1925, there were in the State 4,918 miles of steam railway and 
125 miles of electric railway. 

On June 30, 1927, Arkansas had 79 national banks with resources of 

101.533.000 dollars, demand deposits of 43,100,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 31,278,000 dollars ; State banks and trust oompanies had savings 
deposits of 42,069,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution and Government. — California, though unexplored and 
practically unknown to Europeans, was from its discovery down to 1846 
politically associated with Mexico. On July 6, 1846, the American flag w'as 
lioisted at Monterey, and a proclamation was issued declaring California to 
be a portion of the United States, and on February 2, 1849, by the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the 
United States, and was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

The State Legislature is composed of the Senate of forty members 
■elected for terms of four years — half the number being elected each two 
years — and the Assembly, eighty members, elected for two years. Eegular 
sessions are held biennially in the odd numbered years. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor.— Clement Calhoun Young, 1927-31 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — F. C- Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — has a combined county and city government. The legislative 
autliority is vested in a board of 18 supervisors elected from the city and 
county at large. Each of the other counties is governed by a board of 5 
supervisors elected from districts. The seat of the State Government is at 
Sacramento. 
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Area and Population. — Area 158,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles being water). 

The population: at the date of each of the Federal censuses was as follows : 


Years 

Wliitel 

Negro 

1 Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

55.5,975 

4,272 

560,247 

3-6 

1900 

1.474,008 1 

11,045 

1,485,053 

9-5 

1910 

2,355,904 ! 

21,645 

1 2,377,549 

15-3 

1920 

3,388,098 1 

38,763 

3,426,861 

22-0 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 5,398,457. 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was 



1 White 

Negro 

1 Clilneae i 

( Japanese 

Indian 

Male 

Female 

1,710,223 
: 1,564,488 

19,837 

18,926 

' 29,032 

5,043 

45,414 

26,638 

' 9,085 
8,276 

Total 

3,264,711 

38,763 

34,075 

71,952 

17,360 


1 Including all others. 

Of the total population in 1920, 1,813,591 were males, and 1,613,270 
were females. (68 '0 per cent, were urban, and I'l per cent, Negro). 

There are about 27 Indian reservations in the State, with a total area 
(1926) of 674 square miles. There were 18,913 Indians in the State in 
1926. 

Three-fourths of the population of California are of American birth. 
Of the 681,662 persons of white foreign birth in 1920, representing 19 '9 per 
cent, of the total population of the State, 67,180 (9 ‘9 per cent.) were 
German, 46,808 (6‘6 per cent.) Irish, 68,672 (8 ‘6 per cent.) Ilnglish, 16,597 
Scotch, 69,562 Canadian, 20,887 French, 88,602 (13‘0 per cent.) Italian, 
31,925 Swedish, 86,610 {12’7 per cent.) Mexicans, and 10,313 Greeks. 

The estimated population of the larger cities on July 1, 1927, was : Los 
Angeles, 1,325,059 ; San Francisco, 661,541; Oakland, 310,671; Long 
Beach, 129,203; San Diego, 112,646; Sacramento, 100,334; Fresno, 
67,238 ; Pasadena, 83,518 ; and Berkeley, 80,707. In 1927 the death-rate 
was 14‘5 per 1,000 ; the birth-rate, 19’9 ; and the marriage-rate, 12 '6. 
Marriages in 1927 were 63,487 ; divorces, 14,185. 

JLeligion and Instruction.— The Roman Catholic Church is much 
stronger than any other single church ; next are Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ and Episcopalians. 

Education is compulsory for cmildren from 8-16 years of age for eight 
months in the year. In 1926-27, the elementary schools had an enrolment 
of 659,188 pupils (339,016 hoys and 320,172 girls), with 21,970 teachers ; 
the public high schools had an enrolment of 472,536 pupils (284,195 boys 
and 238,321 girls), and 9,868 teachers; public kindergartens had an enrol- 
ment of 73,001 pupils and 1,310 teachers. The total expenditure during 
the year 1926-27 for the above branches of education was 141,577,131 
dollars. The 7 teachers' colleges had 10,552 students (1,328 men and 
9,224 women) and 187 teachers. 

There are in California three great universities — the University of Cali- 
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fornia (State), Leland Stanford Junior llniversity, and the University of 
Southern California. The University of California comprises the following 
departments of resident instruction and research: At Berkeley, the Colleges 
of Letters and Science, Agriculture, Chemistry, Commerce, Mechanics, 
Mining, and Engineering, the Graduate Division and the Schools of Juris- 
prudence, Education, and Architecture ; at San Francisco, the George 
Williams Hooper Foundation for Medical Research and the Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Fine Arts, and the Hastings College of 
the Law (affiliated) ; at Los Angeles, the Southern branch of the University 
of California, including a College of Letters and Science and a Teacher’s 
College, also the Los Angeles Medical Department, a graduate school ; at 
Mount Hamilton, the Lick Astronomical Department; at Riverside and 
Davis, Teaching and Research Branches of the College of Agriculture ; at 
La Jolla, the Scripps Institution of Oceanography. In 1927-28, during the 
regular college year, there were at Berkeley. 983 officers of instruction and 
11,039 students; at Los Angeles, 295 officers of instruction and 6,667 
students ; at other centres, 619 officers of instruction and research and 1,073 
students : a grand total (with deduction for duplicates) of 1,913 officers and 
18,730 resident students. The total annual income of the University is about 
13,619,000 dollars. Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was 
chartered in 1886, and opened, its doors to students in 1891. It has an 
endowment now amounting to 'about 40,370,135 dollars in interest-bearing 
funds, of which 22,000,000 dollars, besides large landed estates, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford in memory of their son. In 1928 it had 
507 professors and teachers and 3,459 students. The University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles (Meth. Episcopal) had 550 instructors and 12,217 
students (1925-26). It has an endowment of one million dollars. Cali- 
fornia (State) Polytechnic School is located at San Luis Obispo. 

California has a comprehens?ive library system, at the head of which 
stands the State Library at Sacramento. 

Charity.-- On July 1, 1928, there were 12,234 persons in county 
hospitals and almshouses, 69 per cent, of whom were custodial cases and the 
others required hospital care. There were 5,598 men and 108 women in 
state penitentiaries and 1,091 juveniles in state reform schools. 

iPinailce and Defence. — Eer the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the 
receipts and disbursements of all State funds was as follows ; — ■ 

Dollars 

Cashonhand, July 1, 1927 . . . 49,717,989 

Receipts, 1927-28 141,467,161 


Total . . . . . .191,185,150 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . . . 128,745,426 


Cash in hand, June 30, 1928 . . 62,439,724 


The assessed value of taxable property on June 30, 1928, was 8, 123,208, 693 
dollars, and the net bonded state debt amounted to 114,374,500 dollars. 

The National Guard, .on June 80, 1928, consisted of 370 officers, 6 
warrant officers, and 5,109 enlisted men. 

Agriculture and Forestry, — Extending seven hundred miles from 
north to south, and intersected by several ranges of mountains, California 
has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very dry, and 
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from the temperate to' the semi-tropical. Irrigation is extensively practised, 
At the date of the 1926 census there were 136,409 farms, comprising 
27,516,955 acres, of which 8,401,342 acres were crop land and 16,871,635 
acres were pasture lands. The value of farms, lands and buildings in 1925 
was 3,152,488,322 dollars. 

The cereal crops in 1927 were: maize, 2,464,000 bushels; wheat, 

18.642.000 bushels ; oats, 4,190,000 bushels; barley, 27,335,000 bushels; 
I'iec, 8, 960, 000 bushels ; beans, 4,825,000 bushels. The fruit crops in 1927 in- 
cluded wine grapes, 473,000 tons; table grapes, 490,000 tons; raisin grapes, 

1.443.000 tons; oranges, 28,167,000 boxes; lemons, 7,712,000 boxes; 
apples, 7,458,000 bushels; pears, 181,000 tons; figs, 12,000 tons; peaches, 

492.000 tons ; aprieots, 208,000 tons ; plunm, 492,000 tons ; prunes, 203,000 
tons ; cherries, 12,000 tons ; olives, 15,500 tons ; almonds, 12,000 tons ; and 
walnuts, 48,500 tons. 

The hay crop is the most valuable of all crops grown in the State. In 
1927 it yielded 5,332,000 tons. Hops amounted to 9,900,000 pounds, and 
cotton 43,547,000 pounds. The values of the main vegetable crop.s (1927) were : 
lettuce, 15,381,000 dollars ; cantaloupes, 11,729,000 dollars ; asparagus, 

7.727.000 dollars ; toHiatoe.s, 4,772,000 dollaivs. Of the main field and fruit 
crops, 11,703,700 tons were harvested in 1927 ; and the total value to the 
farmer of the main field and fruit crops was 406,232,000 dollars. 

On January 1, 1928, the farm animals were : 290,000 horse.s, 63,000 mules, 

602.000 milch cows, 1,393,000 other cattle, 3,528,000 sheep, and 614,000 
swine. The total value of all live-stock on January 1, 1928, was 183,301,000 
dollar-s. The wool-clip in 1927 was 21,540,000 lbs. ; in 1928, 23,260,000 lbs. 

There are (1928) in the State 20 national forests covering a total net 
area of 19,164,673 acres; 4 national parks with a total net area of 928,021 
acres ; 7 State parks with a total area of 13,834 acres ; and, private timber 
land with a total area of 5,800,000 acres. The total annual value of lumber 
]>roduccd is now approximately 60,000,000 dollars for pine, and 85,000,000 
tloUara for redwood. 
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Mming, Manufactures, etc.—Gold was first discovered in 1848. 
In 1927 the gold output (564,981 ounces) was valued at 11,679,200 dollars, 
and the silver output (1,667,812 fine ounces) valued at 883,279 dollars. 
Other mineral products (1927) were copper, 27,350,316 pounds, valued at 
3,582,886 dollars; 2,748,440 pounds of lead (173,151 dollars) ; zinc, 
8.625.004 pounds, valued at 552,000 dollars; and quicksilver, 6,488 flasks 
(of 76 pounds net), valued at 714,418 dollars. California is one of three 
most important petroleum-producing States of the Union (Oklahoma and 
Texas being the other two) ; in 1927 the output reached 231,195,774 
barrels. Natural gas utilised amounted to 224, 686, 940 i!f. cubic feet, 
valued at 20,447,294 dollars, Portland cement (14,661,783 barrels) was 
valued at 26,474,936 dollars. Prom California comes the whole of the 
borate materials produced in the United States. The output in 1927 was 
72,462 short tons, valued at 3,043,260 dollars. The State also produces 
]\vrite, magnesite, brick and hollow building tile, pottery clay, granite, 
mineral water, salt, and soda. Bismuth, asbestos, manganese, lithium, 
tungsten, chromium, infusorial earth, ochre, and a great variety of precious 
stones are found in the Slate. The value of all the minerals produced in 
1926 was 623,332,257 dollars ; in 1927, 366,659,594 dollars. 

In California in 1925 there were 9,638 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 249,662 wage-earners, using materials costing 1,474,887,292 
dollars, and giving an output worth 2,442,952,104 dollars. Petroleum 
refining, the chief industry, reached a production in 1925 valued at 
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869j 581,955 dollars ; motion picture industry, 62,821,194 dollars; and meat 
packing, 115,787,976. 

The coast and river fisheries are imfjortant, igiving eni]iloynieiit to from 
12,000 to 15,000 pei-sons. Salmon, tana aud sardines are tlie most important 
varieties of fish taken, but as many as one hundred and thirty different 
varieties of fish are found in the markets of the State. 

Commerce and Gomnmnieations. — The chief commercial ports of 
California are San Francisco and Los Angeles, through which in the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1927, the imports amounted to the value of 247,138^304 
dollars, and the exports to 295,177,532 dollars. 

Railways have been built in California to the extent of 13,183 miles 
(1927) for steam roads and about 3,171 miles for electric railways. During 
the year 1928 there were 557 automobile stage and truck lines operating on 
the high-ways of California. During 1927 the foregoing carriers transported 
(1) freight: steam roads, 44,199,058 tons; automobile stage and truck 
lines, 1,740,081 tons; and (2) passengers ; steam roads, 41,821,723 ; electric 
roads, 708,641,500; automobile stage and truck lines, 24,634,648. The 
State has 6,401 miles of highway of which 4,177 miles were constructed by 
the State. 

On June 30, 1928, there w'ere 45 State savings banks and 196 savings 
departments of State departmental bankshaving 1,642,793 depositors with. 

. 1,028,149,283 dollars to their credit, this being an average of 825*86 

dollars per depositor. 

On June 30, 1928, there were 21 State commercial banks and 196 Com- 
mercial departments of State departmental banks having 623,159 depositors 
with 379,654,105 dollars to their credit, l>elng an average of 608*82 dollars 
for each depositor. 

British Consul-General at San Francisco . — Gerald Campbell. 

There is a British Consul at Los Angeles, and British Vice-Consuls at 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the various departments of State Government. 

California Klue Hook, Sacramento. 

Statistical Reports of the California State Department of Agriculture, Sacramento. 

Afherion (Gertrude), California : an Intimate History, London, 101t. 

Justin (Mary) and Palmer (Sutton), Gnlifoniia : the Land of the Sun. London, 1914. 

OliapmanfC. R.), The Founding of Spanish California. New York, 1916. 

Chase (J. Smeaton). California Coast Trails. London, 1913. 

Cowan (R. ik), A Bibliography of the History of California. San Francisco, 1914. 

Drury (Aubrey and Wells), California Tourist Guide and Handbook, Berkeley, 1918. 

Mittell (T, H.), History of California. San Francisco, 1885-95, 

Johnson (A. T.), California. An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State. 
London, 1913. 

Ricliman. (I. B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911, 

Roycf (.1 ), California, [la ‘American Commonwealth’ Series,] Bo.ston, 1?S6. 

Saunders (C. F.), Under the Sky in California. London, 1914. —The Southern Sierras of 
California. London, 1924. 

i Wood (Rnth K.), The Tourists' California, New York, 1914. 


COLOEADO. 

Government. — The State was admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 
1876. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 36 members 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and of a House of 
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Representatives of 65 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. 
Eligible to either House are all citizens of the Dnited States male and 
female 25 years of age and 12 months resident in the district for which 
they seek election. Qualified as electors are all persons male and female 
(except criminals and insane) 21 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States, and have resided in the State for 12 months immediately iweeeding 
the election. 

Governor.— ^S^m. H. Adams, 1929-1931 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— Clmdes M. Armstrong, 1927-1929. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and 4 Represen- 
tatives. 

The State is divided into 63 counties. The State Capital is Denver, 

Area and Population. —Area, 103,948 square miles (290 square 
miles being water). Indian reservations in 1927 covered an area of 619 
sq, miles, with a population of 790, 

Population in four census years was as follows : — 


Years 

j White 1 

Negro 

* Total 

Per Sq. 
Milo 

1860 

84,231 

46 

34,277 

0-3 

1900 

531,130 

8,570 

539,700 

6-2 

1910 

i 787,671 

11,463 

1 799,024 

7*7 

1920 

i 928,311 

11,318 i 

( 939,629 

91 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. In 1920, 291 Chinese and 1,888 Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was ; — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

484,245 

5,884 

1,018 

734 ! 

492,781 

Female 

489,858 

5,484 

907 

C49 

446,898 

Total .... 

924,103 

11,318 

2,825 

1,388 

939,629 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,090, 000< 

In 1920, the foreign-horn white population numbered 116,954 (12’4 per 
cent, of the total State population) of whom 9,584 were English, 3,357 
Scottish, 6,191 Irish, 11,992 (lO’S percent.) German, 16,669 (14-3 percent.) 
Russian, 12,579 (10'8 per cent.) Italian, 10,112 Swedish, 7,621 Canadian, and 
10.894 Mexican, Denver, the capital, had a population in 1920 of 266,491 ; 
Pueblo, 43,050; Colorado Springs, 30,106 ; Trinidad, 10,906 ; Boulder, 11,006. 
Of the total population in 1920, 48 '2 per cent, were urban and 1-2 per cent. 
Xegro. Marriages in 1927 were 11,969 ; divorces 2,370. 


Religion and Instruction. — Roman Catholics outnumber other 
denominations, Methodists and Presbyterians ranking next, then Baptists 
Congregationalists, and Episcopalians. 

In 1927 the 647 public elementary, the 276 senior high schools,' the 177 
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junior high schools, and, the 2,223 rural schools had 9,718 teachers with 
251,615 enrolled pupils. Public school teachers are trained at the State 
Teachers’ College, which in 1926-27 had 90 teachers and 4,483 students. 
Another State normal school, the Western State College of Colorado, has 
been established at Gunnison, having (in 1927-28) 47 teacher.s and 1,062 
students. Public school expenditure, year ending June 30, 1927, 24,518,449 
dollars. For superior education there are several colleges. Colorado College, 
founded in 1874 at Colorado Sidings, had 7S professoi-s and 974 students in 
1927-28. The University of Colorado, opened in 1877 at Bouldor, liad 322 
professors and 6,494 students (including summer school) in 1927-28. The 
University of Denver, founded by Territorial Charter in 1864, had 168 
professors and teachers and 4,348 students (including suinmer school) in 
1927-28. There are also an Agricultural College, at Fort Collins, with 124 
professors and 1,930 students (including summer school) in 1927-28 ; and a 
School of Mines with 47 professors and 527 students. Tlta Chamberlin 
Observatory in University Park, Denver, stands at an altitude of 6,280 feet 
above sea-level. 

On November 30, 1926, there were 540 prisoners in the county jails ; 
171 in the State reformatory, and 958 in the State penitentiary. 


Finance and Defence. — ^The revenue and expenditure for the biennium 
ending November 30, 1928, were as follows : — 


Dollars 


On hand December 1, 1926 
Receipts in 1926-28 . 


6,012,719 

38,104,223 


Total Receipts 
Disbursements in 1926-28 . 


. 44,116,942 
. 39,082,133 


Balance Dec, 1, 1928 


5,034,809 


The State total debt on November 30, 1928, was 10,804,400 dollars. 
The assessment valuation for 1927 amounted to 1,565,357,426 dollars. 

On August 31, 1928, the National Guard consisted of 159 officers, 1 
warrant officer, and 1,602 men. 


Production and Industry. — The number of farms in 1925 was 
58,020, with a total area of 24,167,270 acres, of which 7,199,300 acres were 
crop land and 16,350,783 acres pasture. The value of all faiun property in 

1926 was 712,439,922 dollars. By irrigation lar^e portions of the State have 
been brought under cultivation. The chief grain crops in 1927 were wheat 
(21,997,000 bushels), corn (22,816,000 bushels), and oats (5, 481, 000 bushels). 
Barley and hay are also produced in great quantities. In 1927, 2,754,000 tons 
of sugar beets, 16,046,000 bushels of potatoes, and 2,592,000 bushels of apples 
were produced. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated. W ithin the State 
stock-raising is older than husbandry; on January 1, 1928, the number of 
farm animals was; 324,000 horses, 86,000 mules, 242,000 milch cows, 
1,317,000 other cattle, 2,746,000 sheep, 609,000 swine. The wool-clip in 

1927 yielded 8,118,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in the State 
have an area (June 30, 1927) of 13,234,880 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (9,781,580 tons 
in 1927) and the ores of the precious metals being extensively worked. In 1927 
the value of the gold output (259,111 fine ounces) was 5,366,300 dollars and 
the silver output was 3,941,861 fine ounces valued at 2,234,746 dollars. The 
copper output (1926) was 5,745,000 pounds, valued at 746,850 dollars ; the lead 
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oTitputwas 67,560,000 pounds, valued at 4,574,218 dollars ; the zinc outpirt 
was 74,874,000 pounds, valued at 4,702,087 dollars. Portland cement, 
mica, tungsten, graphite, travertine building stone, petroleum, rose, quartZ;,. 
and fluorspar are also produced. Total mineral output in 1926 was valued 
at 6.5.597,487 dollars. 

The nvaunfacturing industries of Colorado, according to tlie census of 
1925, engaged 1,416 eatablishmcnts with 31,967 wage-earners who earned 
43,007,674 dollars. They gave an output valued at 278,778,008 dollars. 

In 1926, therewere in the State 5,036*43 miles of main-track steam 
railway, and 392 miles of electric rail «'ays. 

On June 30, 1827, there were 8,216 depositors in the Postal Savings- 
Banks with savings deposits amounting to 3,678,951 dollars to their credit. 
There were in all 297 banks in the State (including 124 national banks with 
resources of 262,349,000 dollars), with total resources amounting to 
337,856,000 dollars at the same date. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Books of Eeferenee. 


TfioKeportsoftlie v.ariou.s Bseeittive Departments (Stats Treasurer, &e,). Denver. 
R(‘ports of tli(! U.S. Geological Survey. Aumial. Washington, 

/’Vit’.iiH/i (Lewi.s It), Tlte Goiomio River ; Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow, Loudon, 
Down tiie Qrmid Oanvon, Iiondon, 1925. 

(Rugene), Guide-book to Colorado. Boston, 1911.— Maldug of Colorado. 
Chicago, mos. 

Smdep (,}.). History of Denver. Denver. 

iSionc (W. F.X Hi.storv of Colorado. Chicago, 1918. 


rBiuiueuu. — Connecticut has been an organised commonwealth since 
In 1639 a written constitution was adopted which, it is claimed, was 
the first in the history of the world formed by a social compact. This 
Constitution was confirmed by a charter from Charles II. in 1662, and 
replaced in 1818 by a State Constitution, framed that year by a constitutional 
convention. Connecticut was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident 
in the State for a year and in the town for six months preceding 
the election, have the right of suffrage provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate consists of 35 members, the House 
of Representatives of 258 members. Members of each House are elected for 
the term of two years ; salary, 800 dollars and mileage. Legislative sessions 
are biennial. 

Governor . — John H. Trumbull, 1929--31 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Staie . — William M. Higgins, M.D. 


The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and five 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties which are sub-divided into towns within which are cities and 
The State Capital is Hartford. 
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Years 

■White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 

Mile 

1840 

; 301,856 

8,122 1 

309,978 

64-3 

1900 

: 893,194 

15,226 

908,420 

188-5 

1910 

i 1,099,582 

15,174 

1,114,756 

231-3 

1920 

i 1,3.59, ,585 

21,046 i 

1,380,631 

2S6'4 


i Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated jjoimlation July I, 1928, 1,613,874. 
Tlie population by sex and colour in 1920 was 


- 

1 White 

Kegro 

i All Others 

! Total 

Male 

Foniale 

683,837 
674.895 1 

: 10,778 

1 10,268 

1 720 

1 133 

695,335 

685.23(5 

Total 

1,358,732 

21,046 

! 853 

1,380,631 


In 1920, the foreign-bom white population repi-esenting 27 '3 per cent, of 
the total State population, numbered 376,513 of w'hom 22,708 were English ; 
7,487 Scottish ; 45,464 {12'1 percent.) Irish ; 22,614 (6'0 percent.) German ; 
38,719 (10-3 per cent.) from Russia ; 46,623 Polish ; 17,697 Swedish ; 80,322 
(21 '3 per cent. ) Italian. Of the total population (in 1920) 67 '8 per cent, were 
urban and 1*5 per cent. Negro. Marriages in 1927 wore 12,063 ; divorces, 
1,425. 

The chief towns are New Haven with population (est. 1928), 187,705; Had't- 
ford (capital), 172,288 ; Bridgeport, 179,163; Waterbury, 107,908; New 
Britain, 72,654 ; Stamford, 49,923; Meriden, 37,085. 


Beligion, Instruction, and Charity.— Of the 65 religious denomina- 
tions in the States (1926), the most important in order of strength are the 
Roman Catholic, Congregationalist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Baptist. The various bodies had 1,538 churches and 956,458 memhars. 

Elementary instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 1 6 
yeara, and coinpulsoiy for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years* 
In 1926-27, the 1,255 public elementary schools had 7,667 teaohei-s with 
262,272 enrolled pupibs. There were also 89 public high schools with 1,714 
teachers and 89,633 pupils. The four normal schools had 58 teachers and 
1,066 pupils, the 13 model schools, 136 teachei-s. There were also 9 State and 
State-aided trade schools with 96 teachers and 2,000 pupils. Total expendi- 
ture on education for the year ending June 30, 1927, 25,022,418 dollars. 
Instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts is provided at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College founded at Storrs in 1881 with 79 professors and 522 
students in 1927-28 ; its work is supplemented by the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
located at New Haven. Yale University, New Haven, founded in 1701, had, 
in 1927-28 618 professors and teachers and 5,683 students. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, founded in 1831, had 75 professors and teachers, 
and 622 students. Trinity College, Hartford, founded in 1824, had 39 
imofessors and teachers, and 243 students; and Connecticut College for 
Women 61 teachers and 569 students, . _ ; 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State on June SO, 1928, 141 benevolent ejjtablishments (exclusive of alms- 
houses). On that date the number of State paupers was 2,158, and the 
number of inmates in State Hospitals, 6,619. The total expenditure for 
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c’orrectiohal, reformatory and social welfare ends for the fiscal year ending 
Juno 30, 1928, was 4,434,858 dollars. 

Finance and. Defence.-— The total receipts and expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, were : — 


Cash balance, July 1, 1927 
Keeeipts, 1927-28 


Total 

Disbursements, 1927-28 


33,616,945 


41,706,114 

36,378.551 


5,327,563 


Balance, July 1, 1928 . 

The assessed value of real property in 1927 was 2,655,413,961 dollars. 
On July 1, 1928, the outstanding debt amounted to 16,291,100 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 309 officers, 5 waiiant 
oflicers, and 3,887 enlisted men. The Naval Militia consisted of 24 officers 
and 209 enlisted men ; the Air Service, 23 officers, 114 enlisted men (included 
i:i total of National Guard). 

Production and Industry. — la 1926, the State had 28,240 farms 
with a total area of 1,832,110 acres, of which 634,354 acres were crop 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 230,828,891 dollars. lit 
1926, besides other agricultural products, tobacco was produced to the amount 
of 29,846,000 pounds, the area under the crop having been 21,900 acres. On 
January 1, 1928, the State had 31,000 horses, 8,000 sheep, 24,000 pigs, 
109,000 milch cows, and 141,000 other cattle. 

The State has some mineral resources, producing granite, trap-rook and 
limestone ; clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), crystalline quartz and 
infusorial earth are also worked. Total production in 1926 was valued at 
7,696,341 dollars. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1925 there were in Con- 
necticut 3,062 manufacturing establishments employing 242,362 wage- 
earners, who earned 301,199,666 dollars. The cost of the raw material used 
was 612,642,843 dollars and the value of the output was 1,274,951,662 
dollars. On July 31, 1927, there were 1,167,000 active spindles in the 
State, consuming 104,000 bales of cotton. 

On January !, 1926, there were 951 miles of steam railroad track 
in Connecticut, besides 860 miles of electric railway track. 

The total amount of deposits in 75 savings banks on September 80, 1927, was 
575,609,549 dollars; the number of accounts was 878,148, and the average 
to each account, 660*38 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the state. 

The Register and Manual of Connecticut. Annual. Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Records, 1636-1776. 16 vols. 

Connecticut State Records, 1776-1781. 3 vols. 

New Haven Colonial Records, 1638-1649 ; 1663-1605. 2 vols. 

Clark (U, L.), A History of Connecticut, Its Peoples and Institutions, New York and 
London, 1914. 

Douglax, (C. H.), The Government of the People in the State of Connecticut, revised 
ana rewritten by L. S. Mills. . New York, 1926. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut, [In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series.] Boston, Mass. 

^ Loomis (Dwight) and Galhoun(J, Gilbert), Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 

MiddUbrook, (L. P,), History of Maritime Connecticut during the American Revolution, 
1775-1783. 2vols. Salem, Mass., 1926. 
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Sforffan (Forrest), Connecticut as a Colonj' and state. 4vol!S. Hartford, 1922. 
0«&ora(N.G.), ed. HistoryofConnecticutinmonographieform. Svols. Ji'ew York, 1923. 
Purcell (R. J.). Connecticnt in Transition. London, 1918. 

San/ord (E. B.), A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1922. 

Trumbull (Benjamin), A Complete History of Connecticut. 2 vols. New London, 1S9S, 
Trumbull (J. Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Bo.ston, 1S80. 


DELAWARE. | 

Q-OVernment. — Delaware is one of the thirteen original States of the ^ 

Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 17 member-s 
elected for four years and a House of Kepressntatives of 35 members elected 
for two years. Senators must be 27 years of age, and Representatives 24 ; 
both must be citizens who have resided three years in the State, and one 
year immediately preceding the election, in the electoral district. 

With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, who have 
resided in the State one year, in the county three months, and in the district 30 ; 

days next preceding the election have the right to vote. But no person 1 

who has attained the ago of 21 since the year 1900 has the right to vote I 

unless he is able to read English and to write his name. S 

Delaware is represented in Congi’oss by two Senators and oneEepresentative. 1 
Governor, — C. Douglass Buck, 1929-33. (7,500 dollars.) i 

Secretary of State . — Charles H. Grantland, 1 

The State capital is Dover (population 4,042 in 1920). Delaware is ‘t 
divided into three counties. ' 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 2,370 square miles (405 square 
miles being water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 223,003, and in J 
four census years as follows ; — S 


Years j 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1800 ! 

49,852 

14,421 

64,273 

32*7 

1900 

154,038 

30,697 

184,735 

94*0 

1910 

171,141 

31,181 

202,322 

103*0 

1920 

192,662 

30,341 

223,003 ^ 

118*5 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and colour was ; — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Male 

98,049 

16,666 

49 

2 

Female . 

94,566 

14,680 

2 ! 

_ 

Total . 1 

192,616 

80,335 

: 61 ^ j 

2 


113,755 

109,248 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 244,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
1,164 ; divorces, 163. 

The foreign-born whites, 1920 (8 '9 per cent of the total State population), 
numbered 19,810, of whom 2,895 (14*6 per cent) were Irish, 1,682 (8 *2 per 
cent.) German, 1,497 (7*6 per cent) English, 4,136 (20*9 per cent) Italian, 
3,847 (19*4 per eent) Polish and 2,244 (11*3 per cent) Russian. 
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The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census population 
of 110,168 in 1920. Other towns (1920), Dover, 4,042; Milford, 2,703. Of 
the total population in 1920, 54*2 per cent, were urban and 13-6 per cent. 

^"^^rhe most numerous denominations of the State are: Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Eiriseopalian, and Baptist. 

Tlie State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
separate schools being prowled for white and coloured children. In 1 927--28, 
the puldic eiementarv schools had 1,095 teachers and 34,450 enrolled pxxpils. 
The 28 high .schools liad 273 teachers and 6, 351 pupils. There were 444 school 
buildings. Total expenditure for school purjioses, 3,168,852 dollars. The 
State has two normal schools, agricultural and mechanical colleges, and, 
at Newark, Delaware University, founded in 1834, having, in 1928, 76 pro- 
fessors and 872 students. A college for coloured students at Dover has 8 
professors and 80 students, 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending Jixne 30, 1928, the 
receipts and disbm’sements of the State were : — 


Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1927 . . . 6,241,362 

Receipts 1927--28 . . . . 9,177,513 

Total 15,418,875 

Expenditure, 1927-28 . . , 8,694,428 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1928 . . 6,724,447 


On June 30, 1928, the outstanding debt amounted to 11,366,785 dollars. 
Assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1928 was 266,642,089 
dollars, 

The National Gxxard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 56 ofB.cers, 1 warrant 
ofiScer and 741 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Delaware is mainly an agrioxxltural State, 
85 per cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1926 numbered 10,257, 
and/ had a total area of 899,641 acres, 518,859 acres being crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 xvas 72,798,416 dollars. The 
chief crops ai’e maize and wheat, but fruit and tomato -groxving are important ; 
about 16,000 acres are devoted to tomatoes. On January 1, 1928, the State 
had 20,000 horses, 9,000 mules, 2,000 sheep, 26,000 pigs, 36,000 milch cows, 
and 49,000 other cattle. 

The mineral resources of Delaware are not extensive, consisting chiefly 
of clay products, stone, sand and gravel. 

The number of manufacturing industries in the State in 1925 was 419 
with 20,704 wage-earners earning 25,072,302 dollars ; the cost of materials 
used xvas 70,622,434 dollars, and the output was valued at 125,406,332 
dollars. 

The leather output in 1923 comprised 11,005,292 goatskins valued at 
10,232,463 dollars. Other industries are fruit-canning, and the manufacture 
of hosiery and knitted goods. 

In 1926 the length of steam railway in the State was 332 miles, besides 
140 miles of electric street railway track. 

On Jxxne 30, 1927, Delaware had 19 national hanks with total resources 
of 25,591,000 doUars; demand deposits of 9,448,000 dollars and savings 
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deposits of 8, 5ft9, 000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 24,945,000 dollars; mutual savings banks had deposits of 
23,404,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitution of Delaware adopted in Goavention June 4, ISOT. Republi-shed, Dover, 
MIS, M25. 

Reports of tlie varion.'i Executive Departments. 

Conrad (Henry €.), History of Delaware. Wilmington, lOOS. 

Pojrefi (W. A.), History of Delaware. Boston, 192S. 

Seharj(3.), History of Delaware. 2 voLs, PhiladelpMa. 1S8S. 


BISTEICT OF COLBHBIA. 

Government. — The District of Colombia is the seat oi Govermneiit of 
the United States, and consists of an area of approximately .sixty-nino and 
one-quarter square miles, which was ceded by the State of ilaryiund to the 
United States as a .site for the ITational Capital. It was estahfislied under 
the authority and direction of Act.s of Congre.ss approved July 16, 1790, 
and March 8, 1791, which were passed to give effect to a clause in the 
Constitution of the United States providing for the seat of the Government. 
The authority of the United States over it became ve.sted on the first 
Monday of December, 1800. 

The present form of local government, which d.ate.s from July 1, 1878, 
is a municipal corporation, and is administered by a hoard of three Commis- 
sioners. Two of these are appointed from civil life by the President of the 
United States, and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, for a term 
of three years each. The other Commissioner is detailed from time to time 
by the President of the United States from the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army, to continue as such during the President’s pleasure. 
The Commissioners are in a general way vested with jurisdiction covering all 
the ordinary features of municipal govorumeut. except that the Congress of 
the United States, only, has authority to enact legislation and appropriate 
money for the municipal expenses. 

Secretary to the Board of Coimnissiomrs . — Daniel E. Garges. 

Area and Population. — The area of the District of Columbia originally 
was approximately 100 square miles, but by the retrocession to the State 
of Yirginia, in the year 1846, of the portion derived from that State, was 
reduced to 69 ‘246 square miles. 62 of which are land. 

The population at the date of various Federal Censuses was as 
follows. (Wherever the word ‘coloured’ is used, it refens to Negroes or 
to persons of partial Negro descent. D — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro j 

Total 

FarSq. 

Mile 

Years 

White 1 

rNegro 

Toral 

Per 8q, 
Mile 

1880 

118,028 

59,!)96j 

177,624 

3,002 -5 

1910 

236,023 

94,446 

331,069 

6,389 '8 

1890 

164,820: 

76,572} 

230,392 

3,972 ’S 

1920 

327,606 

109,96® 

437,571 

7,067*6 

1900 

192,016 

86,7021 

278,718 

4,495*4 

1928 » 

424,400 

127,600 

652,000 

8,903-2 


It 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. * Estimate by D.S. Census Bureau 




Balance, July 1, 1928 
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Finance and Befence. — ^The revenues of the District are derived from 
general real and personal property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, 
licences for conducting various businesses, and from appropriations out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1927-28 the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows 


In 1920, approximately 25 per cent, of the total population was Negro or 
of Negro descent. Of the foreign-born ■white population, representing 6 '5 
per cent, of the total population, 10-5 per cent, were English, ISl per cent. 
Irish, 11*8 per cent. German, 18T per cent. Russian, 13-2 per cent. Italian, 
and 5 '9 per cent, Canadian. 

By sex and race the estimated population of 1927 was thus distributed : — 



White 

j Coloured 

Total 

Male 

187,500 

1 03,500 

251,000 

Female 

215,600 

! 73,400 

289,000 

Total . 

403,100 

j 136,900 

540,000 


Marriages in 1927 totalled 5,543 ; divorces, 146. 

A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6,654 acres is known in 
law as the City of Washington, ‘The Federal Capital.’ But that name is a 
geographical distinction only, as the tenitory it includes is not a municipal 
government separate from the rest of the District of Columbia, but is subject 
to the same national and municipal control in every respect. 


Balance, July 1, 1927 
Receipts, 1927-28 


Dollars 

12,676,257 

36,999,500 


Total 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . 


49,675,757 

34,715,960 


14,959,797 


Eeligion and IllStrilction.”The most numerous religious bodies are ; 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Protestant-Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Christian Science. 

The 166 public schools of the District in 1927 had 1,841 white teachers 
and. 52,094 white pupils, and 850 coloured teachers and 25,896 coloured pupils. 
There were, included in the above, 17 public high schools with 827 teachers 
and 19,608 pupils; 2 normal schools with 46 teachers and 625 pupils; 
4 vocational schools, with 60 teachers and 888 pupils. There were also in 
private and parochial elementary schools in 1926: 3,496 boys, and 3,773 
girls. Total expenditure on public education (1927), 11,287,664*24 dollars. 

Superior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the man:^ement of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it has 394 professors 
and 2,896 students: the George Washington University, non-sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 346 professors and instructors, and 7,076 students ; 
the Howard University, principally engaged in the higher education of 
coloured students, was founded in 1867, and has 158 professors and 2,563 
pupils ; the Catholic University of America, a post-graduate institution, was 
founded in 1884, and has 126 professors and 3,405 students ; the American 
University has 60 professors and 660 students. 
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The District of Columbia* has no bonded debt not covered by its ac- 
cumulated sinking fund. 

In 1928 tbe assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 1,137,316,218 dollars; of tangible personal property such 
as furniture, horses, wagons, ships, banks and public utility corporations, 
105,653,152 dollars, and intangible personal property such as stocks, bonds, 
etc., 539,127,763 dollars ; total 1,782,097,133 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 63 oOicera and 930 
enlisted men. 

Produetion and Industry* — ^The District has considerable industries, 
the products of which are mainly for local consumption. The United States 
census of manufactures in 1925 showed that the raw material used cost 
34,356,062 dollars, and the output was valued at 82,721,576 dollars. 

Within the Distiict are 151 '58 miles of electric street railway track, as 
single track, and 36 miles of steam railway (1928). 

On June 30, 1928, there were in the District 42 national banks, trimt 
companies and savings banks. Their aggregate resources and liabilities 
balanced at 326,438,000 dollars. Their paid-in capital stock stood at 
24,517,000 dollars ; surplus funds at 18,503,000 dollars ; individual deposits 
at 244,099,000 dollars; United States deposits at 3,272,000 dollars; and 
loans and discounts at 190,336,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columhia. Washington. 

Brpa«(W. B ), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. I., irOO-1814. New Tork, 1914. 
— Vol. II , 1S15-1S78. New York, 1916. 

MUioi (Jonathan), The Ten Miles Square. Washington, 1830. 

Force (Wm. Q.), Picture of Washington. Washington, 1845. 

Jackson (Richard), The Chronicles of Georgetown. 

Page. (T. E.), Washington and its Romance. London, 1924. 

Tindall (Wm.), Standard History of the City of Washington. Washington, 1914. 

Townsend (George Alfred), Washington, Outside and Inside, 


PLOEIDA. 

Goveriunent. — On March 27, 1518, Florida was discovered hy Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who lauding on Easter 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of Flowers) called the place Florida. 
It was claimed by Spain until 1763, then ceded to England ; back to Spain 
in 1781, and to the United States in 1819. Florida was admitted into the 
Union on March 3, 1845. The present constitution dates from 1885. The 
State Legislature consists of a Senate of 88 members, and House of Eepre- 
sentatives with 95 members. Sessions are held biennially, and are limited 
to 60 days. Senators are elected for four years, Representatives for two, the 
Senate being renewed by one-half every two years, 

Governor. — Doyle E. Carlton, 1929-33 (9,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.—'E.. Clay Crawford. 

The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 6,415 in 1926). The State is 
divided into 67 counties. 

Area and Population.— Area, 58,666 square mUes, including 8,806 
square miles of water. The Indian reservations had an area in 1926 of 42 
square miles, and a population of 460. 



Tears j 

White 1 

i Negro 

Total 

1 Per Sq. Mile 

1880 ^ 

142,803 

i 126,690 

269,493 

' ^ ■ 4*9 

1915® ; 

559,787 

1 360,394 

920,181 

15-7 

1920 

638,983 

j 329,487 

968,470 

17-7 

1925® 

861,816 

I 401,733 

1,263,549 

i 23'S 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. “ State census. 

In 1925 the population by sex and birth was as follows : — 


i White 

1 Negro 

Asiatic Iiitlians and others 

Total 

Male . . 
Female . . 

. i 439,602 
. i 414,983 

203,184 

198,549 

y 7,231 

1" 

Total . 

. ! 854,58.5’- 

401,733 

7,231 

i 1,263,549 


1 Excluding State convicts and iiunates of State institutions. 

Of the total, the foreign-horn white (1925) numbered 47,265, of whom 
1,024 were from the West Indies, 5,451 from England, 1,192 from Ireland, 
79 from Gennany, 4,780 from Italy, 6,585 from 
Spain. The largest cities in the State are : 
i State census population of 95,450 in 1925 ; Tampa, 
25,305; Miami (1926). 131,286 ; Eey West, 13,701. Of 
total population in 1925, 44*5 per cent, were urban, and 32 per cent. Negro. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,411,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
21,222 ; divorces, 4,011. 

Belig’ion and Instruction. — Of the church members of the State 
41 '6 per cent, are Baptist, and 37 *2 per cent. Methodist. Others are chiefly 
Roman Catholics, Protestant Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, 

Attendance at school is compulsory. All public .schools are required to 
have readings from the Bible without sectarian comment once every school 
day. Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. 

In 1928, the 2,058 public elementary schools had 8,924 teachers 
and 300,000 enrolled pujuls. In 308 public high schools there were 
2,609 teachers and 25,000 pupils. Total expenditure on schools, 27,124,910 
dollars. The State provides higher education in a University of the State of 
Florida at Gainesville (founded 1884) with (1927) 105 profossors and 1,969 
students, and a State College for Women (founded at Tallahassee in 1905), 
with 116 teachers and 1,361 students. There are three small private 
colleges. 

Pinance and Defence. — For the year 1926-27, the receipts and dis- 
bursements amounted to the following sums 


Census piopulation as tahen by the State on February 15, 1925, 1,263,549. 
Population in census years as follows : — 
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Tile State lias no public debt. The assessed value of all property in 
1926 -was 786,064,528 dollars. 

On June 30, 1928, the National Guard consisted of 152 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,287 enlisted men. 

Production and Indnsta’y. — Florida is largely a peninsnla stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of ]Mesico, 
Agriculture is pursued generally in all parts of the State. In 1925 there 
were 59,217 farms with a total acreage of 5,864,519, of which 
2,022,284 acres were croxi land. Total value of all farm property in 1925, 
513,884,122 dollars. The chief products are citrous fruits (18,297,388 trees 
in 1925) and truck products. Other erojis are tobacco, 5,076,000 pounds in 
1926 ; rice, maize, oats and peas. In 1926 the cotton area was 112,000 acres, 
and the yield 33,000 bales, valued at 1,683,000 dollars. On January 1, 
1928, the State had 26,000 hoTse.s, 43,000 mules, 59,000 sheep, 643,000 pigs, 
78,000 milch cows, and 583,000 other cattle. The total national forest 
area in June, 1927, was 343,180 acres. 

The chief mineral product is phosphate rock (2,708,207 long tons in 
1926); and stone (6,786,430 short tons in 1926) ; fullers’ earth, lime, kaolin, 
and mineral waters are also jirodueed. Total mineral output in 1926 was- 
valued at 19,700,522 dollars. 

Florida, with its long coast line, has extensive fisheries ; the industry 
yields 14,000,000 dollars annually. The chief fishery products are oysters, 
shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and .sponges, of which Florida has almost 
a monopoly. 

The manufacturing industries of Florida in the year 1925 had 1,863 
establishments with 66,204 wage-earners; the amount paid in wages was 
65,780,109 dollars. The value of the raw material used was 113,796,330 
dollars, and the output was valued at 267,009,159 dollars. 

The tobacco industries are prosperou.s, and Key "West and Tampa com- 
pete with Cul)a in the manufacture of fine cigars. 

The State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. In 
1926 there were 5,553 miles of steam railway, and 197 miles of ekudric railway 
(1924). The Atlantic Coast Line, the Soabard Air Line, and the Florida East 
Coast are the leading railroads. 

On June 30, 1927, Florida had 62 national bank.s with resources of 
288,935)000 dollars, demand deposits of 107,929,000 do'Ilars and savings 
deposits of 98,720,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 79,105,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 


Tlje Beports of the various ®.xecutive Departments. 

Davu (\V. W,), The Civil War and Ileconstruction in Florida. New York and Loudon, 


iTarp^’r (E. M.), Geography of Central Florida, Tallahassee, 1921. 

Parkman (F.), The French Pioneers in North America. 

Bo6«rti (K. L.), Florida. London, 1926. 

Simpson (0. T.), In Lower Florida Wilds, New York, 1920. 

Stockhridge (F, P.), and Perry (J. H.), Florida in the Making. Tallahassee, 1926. 


GEORGIA. 

Government. — The colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) was 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the thirteen original 
States..' 
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The Oenteral Assembly consists of a Senate of 61 members and a House of 
if; Kepresentatives of 206 members. Both Senators and Eepresentatives are 

elected for two yearn. Legislative Sessions are biennial and limited to 50 days. 
There is equal suffrage, but residence and United States citizenship are required. 
< The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. 

ffo?;«rnor.—L. 6. Hardman, 1927-1929 (7,500 dollars). 

Secreiary of State. — Geo. H. Carswell. 

Georgia is divided into 161 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta, 

Area aad Population. — ^Area 69,265 square miles, of which 540 square 
miles are water. Population on January 1, 1920, 2,895,832 (census). 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1800 

102,261 

60,425 

162,686 

2*8 

1900 

1,181,518 

1,034,813 

2,216,331 

37*6 

1910 

1,432,234 

1,176,987 

2,609,121 

44*4 

1920 

1,689,467 

1,206,365 

2,896,832 

49-3 


r Including Indians and Asiatics. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

854,109 

690,443 

203 

68 

1,444,823 

Female . . i 

j 

835,005 

615,922 

25 , 

67 

1,461,009 

Total . 1 

1,089,114 j 

1,206,365 

228 

126 

2,896,832 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 3,203,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
30,447 ; divorces, 2,230. 

Of the total population (1920) 18,186, representing 0‘6 per cent, of the 
total State population) were foreign-born white, of whom 1,986 (12 per cent. ) 
were from Germany, 1,112 from Ireland, 1,693 from England, 1,473 (9 per 
cent.) from Greece, and 3,452 (21 ’3 per cent.) from Russia. The largest 
cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) with census population (19201 of 
200,616; Savannah, 83,262; Macon, 62,995 ; Augusta, 52,648 ; Columbus, 
31,125. Of the total population in 1920, 25 T per cent, were urban, and 
41*7 per cent. Negro. 


Religion and Instruction. — Baptists and Methodists predominate, 
Baptists having more than half of the religious membership of the State. 

Since 1916 education has been compulsory. There are separate schools 
for whites and negroes. In 1924 the 6,374 public elementary schools had 
639,591 enrolled pupils and 14,167 teachers, while the 1,756 public high 
schools had 63,979 pupils and 2,856 teachers. There were 5 public normal 
schools with 164 teachers and 3,017 pupils. Total expenditure for education 
(1924), 22,701,973 dollars. 

Eor higher education the more important State institutions are as 
follows : — 
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University of Georgia, Athens 


State Women's College, Valdosta 


1,05S 


Pinattce and, Defence. — The amounts received and disbursed [in the 
year 1925 ai’e stated as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1925 .... 2,352,206 

Receipts in 1925 18,099,924 


Total, 1925 
Disbursements, 1925 


Balance, January 1, 1926 


20,452,130 

17,909,604 


2,542,526 


On September 26, 1927, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 4,893,000 
dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders the State has a defimlted debt estimated at 18,000,000 dollars. The 
assessed . valuation of real, personal and public utility, property in 1927 
amounted to 1,262,885,965 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 220 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 3,360 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1925 there were 249,095 farms in the 
State, having an area of 21,945,496 acres, of which 10,695,817 acres were 

3 laud. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 686,673,248 
irs ; 41 per cent, of the farms are operated by Negroes, and 86 per cent, 
of Negro faimis are rented. The Negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the 
production of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton. For 1926 the cotton yield was 

1,475,000 bales as against 1,164,000 bales in 1925, the area under cultivation 
being 4,090,000 acres and the value of the yield 81,862,000 dollars. In the 
northern part of the State the cultivation of cereals isofimpoi’tance, com being 

f rown on five times the area of other cereals. The yield of corn (maize) in the 
tate in 1926 was 55,346,000 bushels. Oats and wheat are also grown, while 
rice is an important product of coast counties (60,000 bushehs in 1926). 
The growth of sugar cane is increasing. National forests in 1927 covered 
273,505 acres. On January 1, 1928, the farm animals were 41,000 horses, 

357,000 mules, 346,000 milch oow'S, 863,000 other cattle, 52,000 sheep, 

1,424,000 swine. 

The State has varied mineral resouraes : gold, silver coal, iron, and 
manganese ores, iron pyrites, bauxite, graphite, lime, ochre, infusorial earth, 
natural cement, talc and soapstone, marble and other quarries, and mineral 
springs being worked, but none to a great extent. The marble of Georgia 
has a high reputation all over the States. The clay-working industries 
(bricks, tiles, pottery) are also important. Mineral products in 1926 
reached the value of 17,479,987 dollars. 

In 1925, Georgia had 2,876 manufacturing establisliments employing 
141,173 wage-earners, using material costing 399,351,258 dollars, and giving 
an output worth 648,852,294 dollars. The amount of wages paid was 
99,210,003 dollars. Chief industry, cotton goods, reached production in 
1925 valued at 193,423,660 dollars. 
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On July 31, 192/, there were 2,969,000 active spiiulles in the State, 

eonsuming 1,153,000 bales of cotton. 

On June SO, 1927, Georgia had 83 national banks with resources of 
273,454,000 dollars, demand, deposits of 104,798,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 81,749,000 dollars ; State hanks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 58,537,000 dollars. _ 

The principal i)ort is Savannah, which has 8 miles of river frontage. 

The steam railways in the State have a length (1925) of 7,019 miles, 
beside 460 miles of electric railway. The State system of roads includes 

6,258 mile.S of which 2,664 miles have been surfaced. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Beports of the Various Executive Departments. 
mrrin, (Joel Chandler), Georgia. New York, 1896. 

JioweU (Clark), Hi.story of Georgua. 4 vol.s. Chicago, 1926. 

Jones (Charles O.), History of Georgia. 2 vols. Boston. 1883. „ , 

Knight, (Ducian Laraar), Georgia’s Landmarks, Menuirials and Legends. 2 vols. Atlanta, 
1013. 

Men of Mark in Georgia. 7 vols. Atlanta, IMO. . 

Pktifip* (Ulrich B.), Georgia. In ‘American Commonwealths' Senes. Boston, Mass. 
1907. 

Wegelin (0.), Bibliography of Georgia, 1911. 


GovernineEt. — Idaho was admitted into the Union on July 3, 1890. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members, and a House of Kepre* 
-sentatives of 58 members, all the legislators being elected for two years. 
Sessions are held biennially. The electorate of the State consists of citizens, 
hoth male and female, over the age of 21 years, who have resided in the 
State over six months. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators 
and two Representatives. 

ffov8rnor.--H. C. Baldridge, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

/Secretary o/j!®a(e.-^Fred E, Lnkens. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
population, 21,393 in 1920). Pocatello had a population of 15,001 in 1920. 

Area, Population, Eeligion, Instrnetion.~Area 83,888 square 
miles, of which 534 square miles are water. Area of Indian reservations in 
1925, 90 square miles, with a population of 3,959. In the last 5 census years 
the total population was : — 


Including Indians and Asiatics. 

^ Estimated population July 1, 1928, 546,000. Marriages in 1027 were 
4,501 ; divorces, 973. 
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In 1920 ihe poimlation by sex and birth iras: — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . . . . . 

230,13fi 

585 

1,621 

1,677 
, 1,521 

233,919 

Female . . . . 

105,532 

335 

559 

107,017 

Total . . . . 

426.658 

920 

2,180 

3,005 

4S1 ,.S(!6 


Of the total popnlation 38,963 {9 per cent- of the total) -w-ero foreigu-born 
white, 4,451 being English, 4,143 German, 4,954 Canadian, 5,112 Swedish, 

2,482 Norwegian, and 1,410 Irish. Of the total population in 1920. 27’6 
per cent, were urban and 0’2 per cent. Negro. 

Among the leading, r-eligious denominations of the State are to be found : 

Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of - 0 . 

Christ, Momions, and Catholics. 

In 1927-28 tlie 1,188 public elemeutary schools had 3,900 teachens, and 
97,073 enrolled ptipils. The high schools had 23,773 pupibs ; muuber 
of teacli6r.s, 600. The two public normal scliooLs had 350 pupil.s and 36 
teachers in 1928. Total expenditure on education (1927-28) was 10,906,624 
dollars. The State University of Idaho, founded at l^Ioseow in 1892, has 
135 professors and about 1,500 studeuts. The State has an industrial training 
school, and a school for the deaf and blind. There are also several sectarian ■ ; 

colleges or schools to which, however, pupils are admitted without respect ■ - • 

to their religious belief. | 


Finance and Defence. — For the biennium ending .September 30, 1926, 
the receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 


Cash in hand, October 1, 1926 
Receipts, 1926-28 . 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1926~23 


Balance, September 30, 1928 


28,803,306 

26,779,205 


Ou Sept. 80, 1928, the State bonded debt amounted to 5,282, 600 dollars, 
and the assessed value of real and personal property for 1923 to 482,695,645 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 75 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 989 enlisted men. 

Prodnetion and Industry. — A great part of the State is naturally 
arid, but extensive irrigation works have been carried out irrigating 
2,488,806 acres (1920), and there are now being constructed works to cost 

18.811.000 dollars for the irrigation of a further 480,000 acres in the State. 
In 1925 the number of farms was 40,592, with a total area of 8,116,147 acres, 
of which 3,714,336 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1925, 451,884,713 dollars. The most important crop is wheat, 
to which, in 1926, 1,045,000 acres were devoted, the yield amounting to 

24.633.000 bushels. Other crops in 1926 were oats, 4,760,000 bushels; 
barley, 4,144,000 bushels; besides potatoes and hay. Fruit and vegetables 
are also grown. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of 
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on Jaiiuarr 1, 1928. Twine 214,000 ; mules, 7,000 ; sheep, 2^073,000 ; 
milch cows, 170,000; other cattle, 588,000; swine, 376,000. The wool 
clip (1927) waa 15,120,000 pounds. The State contains (June 30, 1928) 
19,279,639 acres of national forest. •, a j n 

Tlie State has rich deposits of gold (15, 209 ozs., valued at 314,400 dollars, 
in 1927)i silver (8,928,619 ozs., valued at 5,062,o27 dollars, iml92/), and 
other mkals, chief of which are lead (136,490 short tons in 1926), copper 
M 337 442 pounds in 1926) and zinc (2b, 307 short tons in 1926), iotal 

mineral output in 1926 reached value of 31,752,821 dollare. 

In 19‘>5 there were altogether 490 industrial establishments, employing 
15,794 wage-earners, who earned 20,708,725 dollars. The cost oLmatenal 
was 53,151,610 dollars and value of output, 96,989,661 dollars. The chief 
of these industries are the working of lumber and timber, and flour and 
grist milling. Within the State there are 111 lumber mills and 44 flour mills. 
^ The State has (1925) 2,885 miles of steam railway, besid^ 89 miles 
of electric railway track. Since 1915 the Oelilo Canal, on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia River, has connected Idaho with the Pacific ocean. ^ essels 
can pass from the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. The State 
has 4, 668 miles of roads of which 2, 437 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 30, 1927, Idaho had 62 national banks with resources of 
56 121,000 dollars, demand deposits of 26,843,000 dollars and sayings deposits 
of 17,634,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits 
of 12,231,000 dollars. 

British Consul (Residing at Portland, Oregon).— J. E. Bell. 

Books of Reference. 

The Renorts of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other officers of the 8tate._ 

The State of Idaho [Institutions, Industries, Resources]. By the Commissioner of 
Immigration. Boise, 1005. _ , ,„,n 

French, History of Idaho. New York, 1910. 

Hailej/, History of Idaho. Boise, lOW. 

McConnel, Early History of Idaho. Oaldwoll, 1913. 


Government.— Illinois was first discovered by Joliet and Marquette, 
two French explorers, in 1673, In 1763, the country was ceded by the 
French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain recognised the title of 
the United States to Illinois, which was admitted into the Union on 
December 8, 1818. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 51 members 
elected for four years (about half of whom retire every two years), _ and a 
House of Representatives of 153 members elected for two years. Sessions are 
biennial. Qualified electors are all citizens 21 yeps of age, resident in 
the State one year, in the county 90 days, and in the district 30 days 
next before the election. . , „ , . , 

The State is divided into Senatorial districts, in each of which one 
Senator and three Representatives are chosen. For the election of Represen- 
tatives each elector has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of three 
candidates, or one and a half for each of two, or all three for one candidate. 
Governor.— Loms L. Emmerson, 1929-33 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — William J. Stratton. 
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Area and Population. — Area 56,665 square miles, of which 622: 
square miles are water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 6,485,280. 


Years ' 

1 White 1 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per .sq. mile 

1900 

i 4,736,472 1 

85,078 

4,821,550 

86-1 

1910 

5,529,542 j 

109,049 

5,638,591 

100-6 

1920 

6,303,006 1 

182,274 1 

6,485,280 

115*7 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population on July 1, 1928, 7,396,000. , Marriages in 1927 
were 80,222 ; divorces, 14,984. 

In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

Wliite 1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

1 Total 

Male 

3,207,773' 

93,835 

3,117 

108 

3,804,833. 

Female . 

3,091,660 

88,439 

362 

86 

i 3,180,447 

Total' 

6,299,333 

182,274 

3,479 

194 

: 6,485,280 


^ Of the total population in 1920, 1,206,961 (representing 18 ‘6 per cent, 

j of the total State population) were foreign-born white, of whom 206,491 

(17 per cent.) were from Germany, 74,274 from Ireland, 106,677 from' 
Sweden, 64,247 from England, 11,329.; from Belgium, 8,610 from France,. 
88,875 from Canada, 46,457 from Austria, 34,487 from Hungary, 27,785 from 
Norway, 17,098 from Denmark, 117,899 from Russia, 162,405 (13 ‘5 per cent.), 
i from Poland, 94,407 from Italy, 14,344 from Holland, and 19,698 from* 
? Scotland. 

The urban population in 1920 was 67 ‘9 per cent, of the whole, and the' 
Negro population 2 ‘8 per cent. The largest city in the State, and after 
New York, the largest in the United States, is Chicago. On July 1, 1928, it 
had an estimated population of 3,157,400. Other cities of importance are- 
I Peoria, 76,121 ; East St. Louis, 66,767 ; Springfield (State Capital), 69,188 ; 

Rockford, 66,661 ; Decatur, 48,818 ; Joliet, 38,442; Quincy, 35,978 ; Aurora, 

! 36,397; Danville, 83 776 ; Evanston, 37,234; Elgin, 27,464; Bloomington,. 

28,725 ; Moline, 80,784 ; Rock Island, 86,177 ; Oak Park Tillage, 39,858 ; 
Galesbm-g, 23,834; Alton, 24,682; Belleville, 24,823 ; Freeport, 19,669 ; 
i! Waukegan, 19,226 ; Jacksonville, 15,713 ; Cairo, 16,203 ; Streator, 14,779 ; 
Kankakee, 16,753 ; Cicero, 14,996 ; Champaign, 15,873 ; Kewanee, 18,026 ;. 
Mattoon, 13,552. 

, Religion and Education. — The churches are, in order of strength; 

; Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian. 

; In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between 7 and. 

I 14 years of age. For the year ending June 30, 1927, the 14,023 public 

1 elementary schools had 45,293 teachers, and 1,106,383 pupils; and the 958* 

J high schools had 10,761 teachers and 229,536 pupils. The private schools of 

I the State, elementary and secondary, numbered 951 and had 6,822 teachers 

‘ and 229,636 pupils. Five State normal schools had 447 teachers and 16,364 

i students in 1926-7. Total current expenditure on public schools (1926-27), 
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111,486,226 dollars. There are 56 colleges and universities in the State, the 
princijtaJ being mentaoned below, with teachers and students, for 1927 :— 


Founded 

Colleges, (fee. 

Location 

Profes- 
sors, &c. 

Students 

1867 

Dniversity of Illinois (Sta.to) . 


Urbana 

1,263 

13,731 

1S02 

University of Chicago (Non-sect.) . 


Chicago 

653 

14,500 

1851 

North-Western University (M. E.) - 


Evanston 

090 


1850 

Illinois Wesleyan University (M. E.) 


Bloomington 

53 

749 

1909 

Loyola University .... 


Chicago 

.306 

6,332 

1901 

James Milliken University (C. Presb.) 


Decatur 

65 

1,484 

1837 

Knos College (Non-sect.) . 


Galesburg 

57 

soo 

1861 

North-Central College (Ev. Assn.) . 


Naperville 

41 

603 

1898 

De Paul University . . . 


Chicago 

130 

4,200 

1820 

Illinois College 

Illinois Wonmn’s College . 


Jack-sonville 

SS 

517 

IS‘17 


Jacksonville 

43 

599 

1847 

Rockford College .... 


Rockford 

,55 

1,050 

1S97 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute . 


Peoria 

70 

1,170 

1860 

Augustann College .... 


Rock Island 

40 

1,0S0 


Within the State tliere arc over 480 benevolent institutions, hospitals, 
orphanaires, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. The State maintains 
9 hospitals for the insane, 5 penitentiaries, and 12 other hospitals. 


Finance and Defence.~For the year ending June so, 1928, the 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1927 . . . 46,606,753 

Receipts, 1927-28 . . . . . 94,396,679 

Total . . . . . . 140,903,432 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . . . . 98,846,170 

Balance, July 1, 1928 . . . 47,057,262 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State outstanding on July 1, 
1928, was 150,305,500 dollars. 

For 1927 the assessed value of all property was estimated at 8, 500,000,000 
dollars for the new assessment; on the old basis it was 4,178,984,549 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 622 officers, 8 warrant 
officers and 8,752 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Illinois is largely agricultural. In 1925, 
there were 225,601 farms, with an area of 30,781,947 acres, of which 
21,314,837 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm property in 
1925, 4,627,964,933 dollars. The total acreage under cultivation in the State 
in 1927 was estimated at 19,488,570 acres. The chief cereal crops are corn, 

254.070.000 bushels in 1927; wheat, 34,844,000 bushels ; oats, 102,204,000 
bushels ; barley, rye, and buckwheat are also grown. The potato crop in 
1927 amounted to 6,406,000' bushels; and hay to 6,140,000 tons. The 
State has an active live-stock industry. On January 1, 1928, there were 

888.000 horses, 167,000 mules, 968,000 milch cows, 1,346,000 other cattle, 

698.000 sheep, and 5,039,000 swine in the State. The estimated production 
of wool in 1927 was 4,162,000 pounds. National forest area in 1927 was 
'0,710 acres. 

In 1925, Illinois had 14, 117- manufacturing establishments, employing 
622,368 wage-earners,^ using material costing 2,926,064,176 dollars, and 
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giving an output worth 5,321,887,866 dollars. The amount paid in wages ? 

was 897,970,455 dollars. Value of products of chief luduhtries, 1925 :_nieat | 

packing, 680. .591, 940 dollars ; foundries, 241,024,735; electrical niacddnery, | 

237,301,784 dollars. _ | 

The chief mineral product of Illinois is coal, in the production of which 
the State ranks third, the productive coal-fields having an area of 42,900 ' 

square miles. During 1927 there were 906 mines in operation, yielding an I 

output of 46,949,700 tons, against 60,813,255 tons in 1926. The yield I 

of petroleum for 1927 was 5,758,554 barrels; of uiimral gas, 31 3, 4 98 in. 
cubic feet. The output of fluorspar was 73,440 tous ; lead, 428 tons ; zinc, 

1,778 tons. Crineot, 1927, was 3,311,853 barrels. Pig iriui, 1926, 

amounted to 3,660,000 long tons. The output of limestone (1927) was | 

13,006,804 tons; sand and gravel, 10,653,242 tons; shale and clay (raw 
material). 4,371,672 tons, and silica, 1,807,133 tons. Total value of mineral 
products, 1926, was 237,241,600 dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, Illinois had 490 national banks with resources of 
1,839,001,000 dollars, demand deposits of 1,955,791,000 dollars and .savings j 

deposits of 1,466,647.000 dollars; on December 31, 1927. State banks and j 

trust conipanie.s had savings deposits of 1,069,919,947 dollars. _ t 

On the G reat Lakes there is a large fleet of steamers engaged in the carrying ; 

trade between the lake ports. Within the State there are (1928) 12,814 miles 
of steam railw'ay, be.sides 2,163 miles of electric railway track. 

There are two Tice-consuls in Chicago. 

Books of Eeference. | 

The Bf'ports of the various Aduuniatrative Devartineuts of the State. 

d^m’rf (C. W.), Ceuteimial History of Illinoia ; .'i vote, 1917-1920 t 

Chillis (M L.), Actual Government in Illinois Chn ago, 1917. 

JDoiM (W. P. & 8. H.). Government in Illinois. Chii ago and London, 192S. 

Falrlie (J.A.), TaxHtlon and Revenue System of Illinois. Ctdcago. 

Finlfy (J. II ), Illinois. In “ American Commonwealth ” Series. Boston, Mass. 

Oooibpeed (T. \V.), Tim Story of Cliicago, 1890-1926. Chicago, 1925 j 

Greene (B. B.), The Government of Illinoi.s. In “Handbooks of American Govern- | 

ment’’ Series. New York and London, 1904. 

Mather (I, F.), The Making of Illinois. Bnlarged edition, Chicago, 192S. 

Fevins (A.), Illinois (Arherican College and University Series). New York and 
Oxford, 1916 

Pmse (T. C.), Story of Illinois. Chicago, 1925. 

Quai/r (Milo M.), Chicago and the Old North-West, 167S-1880. Chicago and Cambridge. 

1913.— Pictures of Illinois One Hundred Years aao. Chicago. 1918. 

Ridgley (D, G.), The Geography of Illinois, Chicago and London, 1921, 


INDIANA. 

Governinent. — Indiana was admitted into the Union on December 11, 
1816. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected 
for four years, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. All citizens of the United States who 
have resided in the State two years and in their county or district one 
year next preceding the election are eligible to sit in either House ; but 
Senators must be 25, and Representatives 21 years of age. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 13 Represen- 
tatives. 

Qommor . — Harry 6. Leslie, 1929-83 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Otto G. Fifleld. 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis. 
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The numher of prisoners in penal institutions, including both county 
and State institutions, (September, 30, 1927) was 7,128. On August 31, 1927, 
the almshouses contained 3,671 paupers. 

Finance and Defence, — In the year ending September 30, 1927, the 
net receipts and disbursements were as follows :~ 

Dollars 

In hand, October 1, 1926 . , ... 12,0.66, .549 

Receipts, 1926-27 , ..... . 44, 466, .588 


Total Receipts .56, .523, 137 

Dishtuvsements, 1926-27 ..... 43,359,728 


Balance Sept. 30, 1927 .... 13,163,409 

On September 30, 1927, the State had a bonded debt of 1,674.500 dollars. 

The net assessed value of real property and of lajrsonal property in 1927 
was .5,188,356,739 dollars. 

The National Guard on .Tune 30, 1928, con.sisted of 345 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,477 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Indiana is largely agricultural, about 89 
per cent, of its total area being in farms. In 1927, there were 195,786 farms 
and the farm-land had an area of 19,916,120 acres, of which 11,981,079 acres 
were crop land.s. The total asses.sed value of all farm protterty m 1927 
was 1,838,175,083 dollnr.s. The chief crops arc corn {132,458,(i00 bushels 
in 1927), wheat (27,621,000 bushels), oats (48,700,000 bushels), hay, 
and rye. The area under tobacco in 1927 was 8,400 acres, yielding 
6,384,000 pounds, valued at l,085,0o0 dollars. Large quantities of tomatoes 
are grown, besides other vegetables and fruits of all sorta. The live-stock on 
January 1, 1928, consisted of 622,000 horses, 1,653,000 other cattle, 693,000 
milch cows, 705,000 sheep, 3,227,000 swine, and 101,000 mules. In 1928 the 
wool clip yielded 4,234,000 ponnds of wool. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,600 square miles In 1927 the 
output of coal was 20,434,102 short tons. The output of crude petroleum 
in 1926 was 829,000 barrels, valued at 1,615,000 dollars, while the value of 
the natural gas produced (1925) was .504,000 dollars. The amount of sand- 
stone produced is iusigniticant ; limestone was valued at 18,140,974 dollars. 
The production of pig-iron (1925) was 3,350,747 tons, valued at 64,807,575 
dollars. The clay-working industries are important, yielding bricks, tiles, 
pipes, pottery, &o,, to the value of 16,208,542 dollars in 1925. The total 
mineral output (not including pig-iron) was valued at 118,692,304 dollars 
in 1926. 

The manufacturing industries in the State are extensive and various, 
numbering (1926 Census) 4,772 in all, employing 280,854 wage-earners, using 
materials worth 1,257,960,617 dollars, and turning out products valued at 
2,125,023,109 dollars. The amount earned in wages was 365,003,314 dollars. 

Natural facilities for transport are provided by the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers and by Lake Michigan, while for traiSc by land (1927) there are 8,644 
miles of main sream railway ; besides 1,897 miles of electric railway. All 
the lines from the east to Chicago pass through Indiana, as do other lines 
connecting east and west, and north and south. On January 1, 1926, there 
were 4,370 miles of State road, 37,569 county road, and 31,626 township 
road, making a total of 73,665 miles of public highway in the State. 

On June 30, 1928, there were in operation 611 State banks, 167 trust 
companies, 118 private banks, and 5 mutual savings hanks, with total assets 
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of 760,731,748 dollars. The assets of the 5 savings banks at this date 
amonnted to 27,666,251 dollars. The amount of savings deposits in the 5 
.savings banks was 24,181,443 dollars, and the savings deposits in all banks 
was 163,429,681 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Iniiiana Year Book. Published annually. 

Dunn (J. P.l, Irifliaiia. [In Aniericau Commonwealth Series.} Boston, Mass, 1905. 

.K«««!/ (Lo«a?C, History of Indiana. Imtonanolis. 1915. 

Byman and Coffman.Centemiiai History and Handbook of IndTana. Indianapolis, 1915. 

(Obarlesl. Constitution Making' in Indiana. Indianapolis, 191(5. 

Leverinn (Mrs. J H.), Historic Indiana. New York, 1900. 

Strmyhtofi(F.l>.a.wl F H ), fn<!!!in.a. a Social and Booriomic Survey. Indianapolis, 1916. 

Visim- (S. S.), Economic Guoginpliy of Indiana. How Y6rk, 1923. 


IOWA. 

Govemnieilt.— Iowa was admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. 
The General Assembly con-sists of a Senate of 60 and a House of Repre- 
aentatives of 108 members, meeting every two yeans for an unlimited session, 
.^natoivs are elected for four years, half of them retiring every second year ; 
Eepre-sentatives for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives, 
Gmcruor . — John Hammill, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

Secreim'ii of State, — Ed. M. Smith 

Iowa is divided into 99 counties. The State capital is Des Moines. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census [lopnlation on January 1, 1920, 2,404,021. Indian Reseiwa- 
tion.s in 1926, 5 square miles with a population of 374. 


I Including Indians and Asiatics- 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,428,000. Marriages in 1927 wer( 
048 ; divorces, 4,226. 

In 1920 the population by aex and birth was 


White 


Negro 


Asiatic 


Indian 


1,218,711 10,121 

1,165,470 8,884 

2,384,181 1 19,005 


At the census of 1920, there were 225,647 foreign-born whites, of whom 
13,036 (5‘8 per cent.) came from England, 10,686 {4‘7 per cent.) from 


Census 

Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,615,099 ! 

1 9,516 

1,624,616 

i 29*2 

1900 

2,219,160 j 

j 12,693 

2,231,853 

40-2 

1910 

2,209,798 ! 

. 14,973 

2,224,771 

40-0 

1920 

2,385,016 

19,005 

2,404,021 

43-2 
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Ireland, 17,344 (7*7 per cent.) from Norway, 22,493 {10 per cent.) from 
Sweden, 18,020 (8 per cent.) from Denmark, 70,6-12 (31*3 per cent.) from 
Germany, 4,956 from Italy and 8,929 from Canada. The total rejire-sented 
9 ‘4 per cent, of the State population. 

The largest cities in the State, with their census population in 1920, 
are Des Moine-s (caiiital), 126,468 (estimated population in 1925, 143, .500) ; 
Dubuque, 39,141; Sioux City, 71,227 ; Davenport, 56,727; Council lllutfa, 
36,162; Cedar Rapids, 45,566; Burlington, 24,057 ; Clintoji, 24,3 01 ; 
Ottumwa, 23,003; Keokuk, 14,423 ; Muscatine, 16,068 ; Fort Dodge, 19,347; 
Waterloo, 86,230 ; Marshalltown, 15,731 ; Mason City, 20,065. Of the total 
population in 1920, 86*4 pier cent, were urban and 0*8 per cent. Negro. 

Religion and Instruction. — The more important bodies (last census 
figures) are given as follows ; Methodist Episcopal, 32.5,959 ; Roman 
Catholic, 206,701 ; Lutheran, 107,523; Disciples of Ohri.st, 60,720 ; Presby- 
terian, 47,059 ; Baptists, 39,321 ; Congregational, 35,538 ; United Brethren, 
10,366; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti-Polygamy), i0,216. Religious 
bodies represented in the State number 109, with .5,173 cluirohes and 
1,080,156 members. 

School attendance is eompmlsory for 24 consecutive w*eeka annually during 
school age (7-16). In 1923-24, the 3,558 public elementary schools had 
345,427 pupils and 25,983 teachers, and the 881 high schools had 97,187 

n ils and 5,065 teachers. Two public normal schools had 209 teachers 
7,415 .student.s in 1924. Total expenditure on puihlic elementary and 
secondary schools in 1925, 56,598,000 dollars. The more important institu- 
tions in the State for higher education were as follows (1927) : — 


Year of 
Founding 

Institution 

Control 

Profes- 
sors and 
Instruc- 
tors 

Students 

1855 

University of Iowa at Iowa City . 

State 

dOO 

7,490 

1868 

Iowa Stale College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Ames. . 

State 

876 

5,481 

1876 

Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar 
Falls* . . . 

State 

173 

5,390 

1847 i 

Grinnel! College at Orinnell 

Congregational , 

63 

774 

1853 1 

Cornell College at Mt. Vernon . 

Methodist i 

52 

flfJO 

1881 1 

Drake University at Dos Moines 

Disciples : 

S6 

1,582 

1881 

Coe College at Cedar Bapids 

Presbyterian 

75 [ 

881 


* 1921-22. 

Rinance and Defence. — For the year ending July 1, 1925, the revenue 
and expenditure were : — 

Donars 

Balance, July 1, 1924 9,108,683 

Revenue, 1924-25 43,554,560 


Total . 

Dishuusements, 1924-25 


Balance, July 1, 1925 


52,663,243 

45,182,825 


7,480,418 


The State has a bonded debt of 19,800,000 dollars, incurred for soldiers’ 
bonuses, " ■ ■ 
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The assessed value of xeal, personal, and public utility property in 1926 
was 996,128.745 dtillars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 238 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 3,439 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1925 it 
had 213,490 fann.s with 33,280,813 aci’es of farm land, 21,997,675 acres 
under cultivated crops. The value of all farm property in 1925 was 
5,602,077,895 dollars. About half the farm area is devoted to the powing 
of cereals. In 1926 the crop of maize was 413,586,000 bushels; of wheat, 

7.864.000 bushels; oats, 195,962,000 bushels; barley, 6,680,000 bushels; 
rye and buckwheat being also grown. The crop of potatoes amounted to 

6.083.000 bushels ; of hay, to 4,110,000 tons ; of flax-seed, to 139,000 bushels. 
The State has active live-stock industries. On January 1, 1926, it contained 

1.067.000 horses, 1,314,000 dairy cows, 3,720,000 other cattle, 103,000 mules, 
960 000 slieep, and 10,650,000 swine. The Wool clip (1 927) yielded (estimated) 

5.890.000 pounds of wool. In 1924, dairy products were valued at 
120 634,166 dollars. 

The productive eo.al-fields of the State have an area of about 19,000 
square miles and are worked by 16,000 miners ; they produced 4,625,487 short 
tons in 1926. Gypsum, ochre, sandstone, limestone, clay products and 
cement are also worked. Mineral xn-oduots, 1926, weie valued at 85,971,787 
dollars. 

The outx>ut of manufactured goods in Iowa increased in value from 

621.446.000 dollars in 1921 to 757,771,477 dollars itt 1925. The following 
is a summary of the manufacturing activity of the State according to the 
cena;is of 1925 : riumber of enterprises, 8,270; number of wage-earners, 
74,976 ; wages paid during the year, 92,232,591 dollars ; raw material irsed, 
499.686.023 dollars. Chief industries are meat packing, with product in 
1925 valued at 213,741,084 dollars, and butter and cheese making, valued 
at 78,110,309 dollars. 

Within the State in 1925 there were 9,842 miles of single track steam 
railway, besides 958 miles of electric railway single track, 

On June 30, 1927, Iowa bad 287 national banks with resources of 

362.755.000 dollars, demand dexmsits of 182,480,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 122,592,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 363,767,000 dollars. 

Eeferences. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of state. 

The Iowa Official Register, animal, compiled under tlie .supervision of the Secretary 
of State. Des Moines, annual. 

Brigham Johnson). Iowa: its history and its foremost citizens. Des Moines, 1916. 
MbofthiJ ), Die Dcut-schen von lowaund deren Errungenschaften. Iowa, 1900. 
Saraha (W. J.), The Story of Iowa. Omaha, 1890. 


KAlSrSAS. 

Government. — Kansas was admitted into the Union on January 29, 
1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of Representatives of 125 members, elected for 
two years. Sessions are biennial. 

The right to vote is (with the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. 
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The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

ffotjmior.— Clyde M. Reed, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— E. A. Cornell. 

The State is divided into 105 counties. The State Capital is Topeka. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 82,158 s«inare miles, S84 
square miles being water. Estimated population on July 1, 1928, 1,83.">,000. 
The population in five Federal census years w.'is : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negrif 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 . . . „ 

952,989 

43,107 

990,096 

12-2 

1890 . . . 

1,378,398 

49,710 

1,428,108 

17-5 

1900 , . . . ; 

1,418,492 

.52,003 

1,470,496 

18-0 

1910 . . . . 1 

1,636,919 

54,030 1 

1,690,949 

20-7 

1920 . . . . 1 

1,711,332 

57,925 

1,769,257 

21-6 


‘ Including Indians and Asi.atics. 


The population on March 1, 192r», by the State Census, was 1,812,986. 
Marriages in 1927 were 19,800; divorces, 4,074, 

In i920 tlie Federal Census gave the population by sex and birth as 



White 

Negro i 

1 As'.atio 1 

Iiulian 

Total 

Male . 

878,150 

29,739 , 

134 1 

1,198 

909,221 

Female. 

830,756 

28,186 1 

1 16 1 

1,078 

860,086 

Total , . 

1,708,906 

57,925 

' 150 1 

2,276 , 

1,769,257 


Of the total population in 1920, 110,578 (or 6*2 per cent.) were foreign-born 
whites; 23,380 (21'1 per cent.) German, 10,337 (9’3 per cent.) Swedish, 
3,355 Italian, 7,899 (7'1 per cent.) English, 4,825 Irish, 12,050 {10‘9 per 
cent.) Russian, 13,568 (12’8 percent.) Mexican, and 5,319 Canadian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 34 ’9 per cent, were urban, and 3 ‘3 per 
cent, Negro. 

Indian Reservations in 1927 covered 2 square miles, with an Indian 
population of 1,527. , • 

The cities of the State according to the State census of 1925 had 
populations as follows : — 


_ „■ 

Pop. 

Leavenworth | 

Pop. 


Pop, 

Kansas City . 1 

118,053 


20,889 

Atchison . ! 

15,028 

Wichita . j 

88,367 

Pittsburg 

19,182 

Parsons . | 

14,889 

Topeka(Capital) 1 

65,411 

Coffeyviue . 

16,229 

Arkansas City 1 

14,003 

Hutchinson . 

25,970 

Salina . 

15,624 

Lawrence , : 

12,341 


The most numerous religious bodies are Methodist, of various denomina- 
tions, others (in order of rank) being Roman Catholic, Baptist, Disciples of 
Christ, Presbyterian, and Friends. 

In 1925, the 7,200 public elementary schools had 12,872 teachers, 633,286 
enrolled pupils; 546 public high schools had 1,964 teachers and 42,990 
pupils. Teachers are trained in three public normal schools, which in 1926 
had 6,682 students. Expenditure in 1924, 34,998,030 dollars. 
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UNITED STATES: — KANSAS 



Institutions for Mgher inatruetion are (1927) : — 


Fomided 

Ingtftntiou 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1805 

GnivereJtv of Kansas, Lawrence . 

State , 

892 

4,803 

1803 

ARricnttnral Oollege, Manhattan . 


315 

3,994 

1800 

Kansas City University .... 

M. Prot. . 

15 

270 

1805 

Ottawa University . . . . 

Bapt. 

30 

581 

1^65 

i Wai-hniim College, Topeka 

Cons'. 

n 

834 

, 18S6 

1 Kansas Wesle^ an University, Salina 

Wesleyan . 

SG 

567 


Fiaance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1925, the total 


receipts and dishnrsemente were : — ■ 

Dollars 

Cash Balance, July 1, 1924 .... 8,9-16,091 

Eeeeipta, 1924-25 45,932,798 

Total 64,878,889 

Disbursements, 1924-25 . . . . 45,304,956 

Balance, July 1, 1925 , , . 9,673,933 


Tlie assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1927 was 
3,520,576,524 dollara 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 247 oiBcers, 4 warrant 
oflScers and 8,065 enlisted men. 


Productioa and Industry.— Kansas is pre-eminently agrieultural, but 
sometimes suffers from lack of rainfall in the west. In 1 925 there were 165,879 
farms, with an area of farmland of 43,729,129 acres, of whioh 23,896,507 
acres were crop land. The total value of farm property in 1926 was 
2,504,339,779 dollars The chief crops are maize (57,299,000 bushels in 
1926), wheat (150, 084,000 bxishels), and hay. Oats, barley, rye, potatoes and 
flax are al.'O grown. The production of Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this 
State. Various orchard fruits are cultivated. The State has an extensive 
live-stock industry comprising, on January 1, 1928, 790,000 horses, 213,000 
mules, 701,000 milch cows, 2,485,000 other cattle, 512,000 sheep, and 
2,320,000 swine. 

Kansas has coal-fields with an area of about 15,000 square miles, from 
which 4,416,480 short tons were mined in 1926. There are also oil fields 
(yield of petroleum in 1926, 41,498,000 barrels), natural gas, lead (28,463 
short tons in 1926), and zinc (126,307 short tons smelted in 1926). The 
quarries yield sandstone, limestone, gypsum, and there is a large output of 
Portland cement. The State also produces salt, which is important both 
for liye-stnek and dead-meat industries. Total value of mineral products 
(1926) 165,060,612 dollars. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1925 there were 1,878 establishments 
with 46,659 wage-earuers. The raw material used duriug the year cost 
638,201,643 dollars, the output was valued at 706,249,994 dollars, and 
the wagfs paid amounted to 59,207,393 dollars. The slaughtering and milling 
industries are the most importauf, in 1925 their pruducta were valued, 
re.spectively, at 248,939,792 dollars and 135,232,063 dollars. 

Kansas, traversed by numerous rivers and six impoi-tant trunk railways, 
abundant transport facilities. There were 9,489 miles of steam railway 
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261,22fi,000 dollars, deniand deposifa of 134,382,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 63.723.000 dollars ; State basks and trust compauie.s liad savings 
deposits of 69,293,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Bxeentive Departnients. 

KnmnH- A Cyeiopedia of History. 3 vols. Chicago, 1912. 

ContielhriW I'.i Staiiriard Hi-'^tory of Kansas aiid KaTl^&Bs. S vo!s. Chicago, 1918, 
iJo&insod (C.), The Kansas Conflict. Lawrence, ISlis. 

Spring (L. W.), Kan.sas, Prelude to the War for the Union. Boston, 1907. 


Government. — Kentucky was admitted into the Union on June 4, 
1792, The General As.sembly consists of a Senate of 38 nieinlicrs elected 
for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and a Hou.se of Eepreaenta- 
tives of 100 members elected for" two years. Sessions are bioimial. All 
citizens who have resided in the State one year, and in the county six 
months, are (with necessary exceptions) qualified" as electors. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 11 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Flem D. Sampson, 1928-32 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Miss Ella Lewis. 

The State is divided into 120 counties. The State Capital is Frankfort 
(census pop. in 1920, 9.805). 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 40,698 square miles, of which 
417 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,416,630. 


Years 

White f 1 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per S<i. 
Mile 

Years 

[ White 1 

Negro Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1860 

919,017 

230,107 

; l,l.'i.l.6>-'4 

1 28-8 

If'lO 

2,0?8,249 

261,656 2 2''9,905 

S7'0 

1900 ! 

1,377,239 

1,862,408 

271,4*.l 

284,700 

l,64^090 

1 2,147,174 

41-0 

63-4 

1920 

2,180,692 

23.5,088 2,416,680 

«a-i 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,563,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
30,231; divorces. 4,614. 

In 1920 the population by sex and birth was 


_ 

Wliite 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 


Total 

Male . 

. 1,108,853 

118,548 

66 

27 

1) 

227,494 

Female . 

. 1,071,707 

117,390 

9 

30 

1, 

,189,186 

Total 

. 2,180,560 

235,988 

76 

67 

% 

,416,630 


The foreign -born white population (1*3 per cent, of the whole) numbered 
30,780, of whom 11,137 were German (35*9 per cent.), 8,422 Irish, 1,932 
Italian, 2,736 Russian, and 1,863 English, 

"A 2 . ■ 
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The census population of the principal cities was in 1920 as follows :~ 


Cities 

Popala- ! 
txon i 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Louisville , 
Covington . 
Lexington . 

234,891 

1 57,121 !l 
1 41,634 !! 

! 

Newport . i 
Paducah . j 
Owensboro’ . i 

I 29,317 
24,735 
17,424 

Ashland . { 

Henderson 

Frankfort 

14,729 

12,169 

9,805 


Of the total population in 1920, 26'2 percent, were urban and 9 ’8 per 
cent, Negro. 

The jtredoniinant religious denominations of the State are : Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, and Methodist, less nnmerous bodies being Disciples of 
Christ and Presbyterians. 

Kentucky has a law for compulsory attendance at school between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years for the full term of school in session in the district, the 
mininmm being 28 weeks, and in the larger cities 40 weeks. In 1927, the 
public schools of the State had 15,082 male and female teachers and 659,800 
pupils; 543 public high schools had 2,147 teachers and 48,685 pupils. The 
State had 6 public uonnal schools with 5,200 students. Expenditure on 
elementary and high school education in 1926, 21,383,193 dollars. For 
superior instruction there are universities and colleges, the more important 
of whi(th (1928) were as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Staff 

Students 

1855 

Berea College (non-Sect.) 

29 

425 

1867 

Kentucky University (State), Lexington .... 

209 

2,308 

1887 1 

University of Louisville . 

216 

1,460 


On July 1, 1922, the number of prisoners in penal institutions was 
3,824, being 158*2 per 100,000 of the population. 


Pmance.— For the year ending June 30, 1925, the receipts and ex- 


penditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 3, 1924 5,819,112 

Receipts, 1924-25 . . . . . . 41,542,826 


Total . 47,361,938 

Disbursements, 1924-25 . . . .40,301,198 


Balance, July 1, 1926 . . . . . 7,060,740 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1927, was 2,702,761 dollars. 
In 1926 the assessed value of real and personal property was 3,021,271,621 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 213 officers, 2 warrant 
ofHcers and 2,688 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Kentucky is largely an agricultural State. 
In 1925 there were 258,612 farms with an area of 19,913,104 acres, of which 
6,827,373 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 
1925 was 963,568,916 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
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‘blue grass region’ which, having a rich .soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. In 1926, the maize crop amounted to 101,277,000 
bushels; and the wheat crop to 4,773,000 bushels, other farm ]'roducts 
being hay, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and iruits of many sorts. 

Besides, hemp, some cotton, and also sorghtim are grown. The chief croj', 
howex’-er, is tobacco, under which in 1926 were '426,000 acres, jiclding m 

374.880.000 pounds, valued at 42,736,000 dollars. Niitiomd forest urea in ■! 

1927 was 22,660 acres. 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for / 

its horses. The live-stock on January 1, 1928, consisted of 284,000 horses, y 

295.000 mules, 511,000 milch cows, 1,003,000 other cattle, 958,000 sheep, 
and 1,081,000 swine. In 1927, the wool clip yielded 3,845,000 pounds of 
wool. 

The principal mineral product of Kentiicky is coal, 02,924,462 short tons, 
valued at 109,704,000 dollars, being mined in 1926. Output of petroleum fj, 

for 1926, 6,274,000 ban'els. The qnax'ries also yield sandstone and limestone, 
and the clay working establishments turned out bricks, tiles, pottery, ice, -i- 

Other mineral products arc iron, lead, stone, barytes, lime, natural cement, 
asphalt, natural gas, and mineral waters. Total value of mineral products 
in 1926, 146,768.273 dollai-s. 

In 1925, the census of manufactures showed tliere were 1,864 nuinufactnr- Hi 

ing establisshments ; 76,680 wage-earners who ejirned 84,94.5,679 dollars, and 
turned out manufactures worth 453,936,575 dollars, the value of the raw 
material used being 255,108,215 dollars. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers provide natural facilities for transport. 

In 192.5, the State had 3,979 miles of steam railway besides 486 miles of 
electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1927, Kentucky had 142 national hanks wnth resoxxrces of 

301.247.000 dollars, demand deposits of 112,541,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 90,401,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had (June 
SO, 1925) savings deposits of 101,346,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Bxecvitlve Departments of the State. 

MeMlrap fB. M.), Keiitneky in the Nation’s History. 2 vnls. IjOtiisville, 1.909, 

Shaler (U.S.), Kentucky. In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass. 

2nd Edition, 1886. 

Speed (T.). The Union Cause in Kentucky- New York and London, 1007. 
rotenswtd! (J. Wilson), Kentucky in American Letters. Cedar Rapids, 1918. 


LOUISIANA. 

G-OVernment. — Louisiana was admitted into the Union on. April 8, 1812 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 39 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members, Senators and Representatives being chosen for 
four years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified electors are (with the usual 
exceptions) all registered citizens resident in the State for two years and in 
the parish one year next before the election. The State is represented in 
Congress by two Senators and eight Eepresentativos, 

Governor . — Huey P. Long 1928-32 (7,600 dollars). 
iSecreCary of State.— Jamas J, Bailey.. 

Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties of 
other States). The State Capital is Baton Rouge. 
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Area, Population, Instiuction.— Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
sqxiaro miles being water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,798,509. 


Years 

White I 

Kegro 

j Total 

PerSq. Mile 

1900 

730,821 

050,804 

i 1,381,625 

30*4 

1910 

942,514 

713,874 

i 1,666,388 j 

1 36*5 

1920 i 

1,098,252 

700,257 

i 1,798,509 1 

89*6 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Estimated population, July 1,1928, 1,950,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
19,941 ; divoroes, 1,725. 

The population in 1920 by sex and race was 



i White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

557,498 1 

344,794 

493 

650 

903,335 

Female . 

539,113 

355,463 

82 

516 

896,174 

Total . 

11,096,611 

700,257 

755 

1,066 

1,798,609 


Most of the white population are descended from the early French settlers. 
In 1920 the foreign-boru whites (2 '5 per cent, of the total State population) 
mirabered 44,871, of whom 16,264 (36*2 per cent.) were Italian, 6,147 (11*6 
per cent.) Gorman, 4,182 French, 2,399 Mexican, 2,000 Irish, and, 1,819 
English. The largest city in the State is New Orleans with a census 
population of 387,219 in 1920. Other cities are Shreveport, 43,874 ; Baton 
Rouge (Capital), 21,782. Of the total population in 1920, 34*9 per cent, 
were urban, and 38*9 per cent. Ncgi'o. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 61 per 
cent, of the population of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Of Protestants in 
the State, Baptists and Methodists are the most numerous, then Protestant 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 

Atteudanee in elementaiy schools is compulsory. In 1926-27, there were 
1,642 public elementary schools for white children with 263,768 pupils and 
8,795 teachers; 1,4.57 negro schools with 136,634 pitpils and 2,700 negro 
teacheis. The 342 high schools for white pupils had 2,000 teachers and 
40,803 pupils. There were 3 negro high schools employing 49 teachers and 
having 1,906 pupils. The 2 Normal Colleges had (1926-27) 126 instructors 
and 1,506 students. Total expenditure on education (1926-27), 33,308,000 
dollars. Superior instruction is given in the Louisiana State University 
(1877). In 1928 it had 160 professors and 1,812 students. Tulane University 
(founded in 1834) in New Orleans had, in 1927, 416 professors and 3,133 
students, This university has State support to the extent of the remission 
of cei'taiii taxes. The Roman Catholics have a University (Loyola Univer- 
sity, founded 1904) at New Orleans with 136 professors and 600 students. 
Tlie New Orleans University (established 1874) is for coloured persons. It had 
13 instructors and 85 enrolled students in 1927. The Straight University 
also for coloured persons had 18 instructors and 132 students in 1927. There 
are Industrial Institutes at Ruston and Lafayette.. The State has also an 
institution for the deaf and dumb and another for the blind, both at Baton 
Rouge 
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Finance and Defence. — For the year 1927, the receipts and the dis- 
bnrsements were : — 

DoHijrs 

Balance ill hand, January 1, 1927 . 3, .'>42, 858 

Receipts, 1927 . . . , . 40,387,898 

Total ...... 48.929,754 

Disbursements, 1927 . . . . 3d,913,S)41 

Balance December 31, 1927 . . 7,015,813 

The bonded and floating debt of the State at April 1, 1928, .‘imonntrd 
to 11,100,329 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt estimaTcd at 6 inillicm 
dollars. The as.sessed valuation of property in 1927 amounted to 1 , 724, 9."> 4,042 
dollars. 

On June 30, 1928, the militia or State National Guard, with headquarters 
at Baton Rouge, consisted of 126 officers, 1 warrant oilicer and 1,871 
enlisted men. There is also a naval militia. 

Production and Industry. — The State is divided into two parts, the 
uplands and the alluvial and swamj> regions of the coast. A delta occupies 
about one-third of the total area. Louisiana surpa.s.ses the other States in 
extent of navigable wat,erways~3,782 miles. The Gulf coast-line is 1,260 
miles in length. Agriculture is the leading indu.stiy. In 1925, the State 
had 132,450 farms, wdth an area of 8,837,502 acres, of which 4,279,528 
acres were crop laud. The total value of all farm property in 1926 was 
386,910,844 dollars. The products and manufactures of Louisiana are very 
various. The chief crops in 1927 were coni, 1,161,000 acres, producing 
20,818,000 bushels; rice grown on 481,000 acres, yitdding 17,316,000 
bushels. Sugar production iir 1927 was 77,840 short tons, against 47,000 in 
1926 and 139,000 tons in 1925. For 1927, the cotton area was 1,560,000 
acres, and the yield 542,546 hales, valued at 60,306,000 dollars. On 
January 1, 1928, the State contained 114,000 horses, 167,000 mules, 107,000 
sheep, 460,000 swine, 579,000 other cattle, and 204,000 milch cows. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. The area suitable to planting and growing 
•oysters is over 7,000 sq. miles. The State ranks thir<l as a lumbar producer, 
though nine-tenths of its original forest area of 22,000,000 acres ha.s been 
•cut over at least once. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and air at the surface are in operation. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1927 was 23,444,000 barrels. The State 
ranks sixth among the oil-producing States. The State has three of the 
largest salt mines in the world. Output in 1926 was valued at 2,457,875 
dollars. Total mineral output in 1926 was valued at 62,203,543 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those associated with the pro- 
ducts of the State: sugar, lumber, cotton-seed, rice. In 1925, there were 
1,742 manufacturing nstablishmenta which, employed 88,058 wago-eamers, 
who earned 79,762,794 dollars. The material used cost 465,426,439 dollars, 
and the output wa.s valu^id at 710,050,100 dollars, 

A large international trade is carried on through the port of New Orleans, 
where in the year ending June SO, 1926, the imports amounted to 229,696,766 
dollars, and the exports to 441,928,999 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads, the Mississippi and other waterways, with 4,794 miles of 
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navigable water. In 1923, the steam railways in the State had a length of 
8, 600 miles, besides 316 miles of electric railway track. 

On January 1, 1928, Louisiana had 32 national banks with resources of 
130,986,000 dollars, demand deposits of 59,969,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 20,726,000 dollars; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 111,411,206 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Beports (hSennial) of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Johnson (0.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 

(A.), Louisiana. In ' American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass. 


MAIITE. 


Government.— Maine was admitted into the Union on March 16, 1820. 
Tiiere is a Legislature of two Houses, the Senate, consisting of SI members, 
and the Hon.se of Representatives with 151 members, both Houses being 
elected at the same time for two year-s. The suffrage is possessed by all 
registered citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, who can read 
English and ni-ite their own names. Panpens and un-taxed Indians have 
no vote. 

(?oper?t(W.— William T. Gardner, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edgar C. Smith. 

For local governnaent the State is divided into 16 cotinties, subdivided into 
towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The State 
Capital is Augusta. 


Area, Population, Education.—Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles are land. Census poijulation on January 1, 1920, 768,014. 
Population for four census years. 


Year 

White* 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

647,485 

1,451 

648,936 

21-7 

1900 , 

693,147 

1,319 1 

694,466 

23-2 

1910 1 

741,008 

1,363 1 

■ 742,371 1 

24-8 

1920 ; 

766,704 

1,310 i 

t 768,014 I 

25-7 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 795,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
8,279 ; divorces, 1,311, 

The population by sex and race in 1920 was ;— 



Asiatic 


101 

9 


170 


Indian 



Total 



768, OU 


Total . 


765,696 


1,310 
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The foreign-bom white population (14*0 per cent, of the total State 
population) numbered 107,849, ofw'hom 38,570 (35 '9 per cent.) were English 
Canadian, 35,580 (331 per cent,) French Canadian, 5,748 (51 per cent.) 
Irish, 5,149 English, 2,171 Scotch, 2,026 Swedish, 3,763 Russian and 2,797 
Italian, Within the State, especially in the north, there is a strong 
French and French-speaking element. 

The largest city in the State is Portland with a eemsus pojailation 
of 69,272 in 1920, Other cities and towns (with population in 1920) are : 
Lewiston, 31,791 ; Bangor, 26,978 ; Biddeford, 18,008; Auburn, 16,985; 
Augusta, 14,144 ; Bath, 14,731 ; Watervillc, 13,351. Of the total popxilatiou 
in 1920, 39‘0 per cent, were urban and 0'2 Negro. 

The largest religious body is Roman Catholic ; then come Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, and Protestant Episcopalians. 

Education is free for pupils from 5 to 21 years of ago, and compulsory 
from 5 to 14. Cities and towns liave elective school attendance com- 
mittees. In 1927-28, the 4,603 public elementary schools bad 4,981 teachers 
and 123,540 enrolled pupils. The 235 public high schools had 1,347 teachers 
and 28, 374 pupils. There are 53 academies with about 300 teachers and 5,000 
pupils. For the training of teaahcrs there are six public Normal Schools 
with 117 teachers and 1,500 students. The University of Maine, founded in 
1868 at Orono, had (1928) 145 professors and te.aehers aud 1,369 students. 
It is endowed by and receives large appropriations from the State. Bowdoin 
College, foitnded in 1794 at Brunswick, had 54 professors and 644 students, 
Bates College at Lewiston 46 professors and 615 students, and Colhy College 
at Waterville 36 professor's and 679 students in 1928, 

Publio schools are mainly supported by apprQjffiations from the towns 
or cities and from the State, and by the income from school funds. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1927-28, 11,250,038 
dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — Por the financial year ending June SO, 1927, 
the amount of revenrxe and expenditure was as follows ; — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1926 4,639,499 

Receipts, 1926-27 23,483,828 


Total 28,073,322 

Payments, 1926-27 22,050,002 


Balance, July 1, 1927 .... 6,023,320 


The bonded debt on June 30, 1928, amounted to 20,162,300 dollars. 

In 1927, the assessed value of real property amounted to 507,180,887 
dollars, and of personal property to 145,608,964 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1928, consisted of 143 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 1,989 enlisted men. 

Production, Commerce, Railways.— The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. In 1925, 
the State contained 60,038 farms with a total acreage of 5,161,428 acres, of 
which 1,648,515 acres w'ere crop land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1926 was 245,869,106 dollars. The chief crops are oate (1926), 
6,168,000 bushels; maize, 646,000 bushels ; buckwheat, potatoes, and hay. 
On January 1, 1928, the farm animals comprised 76,000 horses, 143,000 
milch cows, 228,000 other cattle, 97,000 sheep, and 77,000 swine. 
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The chief minerals are stone, lime, clay products, slate and feldspar. 

In 1928, according to the census of manufactures of xh&t year, the State 
had 1,500 maimfacturing esteWishments employing 73,849 w»ge-earners, 
earning 79.717,217 dollars. The cost of raw roateri.-.lH amounted to 
205,708,596 dollars, and the value of the output to 371,849,483 dollars. On 
July 31, 1927, active cotton spindles numbered 1,118,000, consitniing 

136,000 bales. 

Lumber is the pjaneipal manufacturing product, the cut being 650,000,000 
feet, white pine, spiuce for wood pulp, hemlock, bal-sam, bircrh, cedai’, oak, 
maple, beech, ash, and hasswood or linden. The pap.-!- pulp mills produced 
95,570,544 dollars in 1925. The National forest area in 1927 was 32,256 


acres. 

In 1925, there were 2,230 mile.s of .steam railway and 512 miles of 
electric railway within the State. The railways are connected with the 
Canadian railway systems. The State has 1,574 miles of drained and graded 
roads, of which 1,806 miles have been surfaced. 

On Juno 30. 1927, Maine had 57 national Kanks with resources of 

161.719.000 dollars, demand deposits of 38,540,000 di.llars and savings 
deposits of 92,373 000 dollars ; 38 nnitual saviiig.s banks had dejiosits of 

110.541.000 dollars ; ordinary State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 95,198,000 dollars. 


Books of Keference. 


EeportH of the variona Executive Irepartmenta. 

Abbott (J. S. C.>. Hiat>>r' of Maine. Boston and Portland, 1875. Second Edition, 1892. 
Baxter (J. I’.), Sir Ferdinand Gorges and his Province of Maine. Bo.ston, 3890. — 
Pioneers of New Fran< e in New England. Albany, 1894. 

Burrnge(H. 8.), Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1914. 

Consiitution of Maine. Aunusta, 1920. 

Baste (Adelaide R.) Index of Beoiioinic Material in documents of the States of the 
United Stiitea (Maine, 1820-1901). Washington, 1921. 

Hatch (L. C ), Maine A History. New York, 1919. 

Jlifa«(ianoW(W,i, TtieGoveriunent of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Maine Historical !«oc!ety*.s Goliectiorrs and Baxter Manuserijits. 46vols, Portland 
Me., ISfiO-ieiO. — Province and Court Records of Maine. Vol. 1, 1928. 
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Government, — Maryland was one of the thirteen original States. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates. There 
are 29 senators and 118 Delegates. Members of both houses are elected for 
four years, 

Thera is universal suffrage for United States citizens who have resided one 
year in tlie State, six months in the Oongressiona) District, and one day in 
the precinct next preceding election. It is necessary for a person entering 
the State to declare his intention of becoming a resident of the State one 
year before ho is entitled to register as a voter. 

Maryland is represented in Congi-ess by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor . — Albert €. Bitehie, 1927-31 (4,500 dollars). 

^ iSioie, --David 0, Winebrenner. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles are land aaid 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
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ocrapying 1,203 square miles. The extreme breadth from north to south 
is 128 miles ; the extreme length from east to west is 315 miles. Ceimts 
population on January 1, 1920, 1,449,661. 

Population according to four Federal censuses. 


Year 

Wliite )) 

Negro 

Total 1 

Per Sq. Mile 

1860 

515,918 

171,131 

687,049 

69-1 

19U0 

952.980 

235,064 

1 1,188,044 

119-5 

1910 

1,063,096 

232,250 

1 1,29.5,346 

130 -8 

1920 

1,205,182 

244,479 

i 1,449,661 

145 8 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 

Estimated population, Only 1, 1928, 1,616,000. Starriagea in 1027 v 
25,025 ; divorces, 2,059. 

In 1920 the poimlation by sex and race wa.s : — 


61)5,601 123,453 ' 

, 599,136 121,926 1 

. 1,20 ursr 244,47!) I 


Of the total population 102,177 (or 7'0 per cent.) were foreign bom 
whites, of whom 22,082 were from Germany (21*6 per cent.), 9,548 from 
Italy, 6,580 from Ireland, 24,791 (24 ‘3 per cent.) from Kussia, 12,061 from 
Poland, and 5,095 from England. 

The largest city in the State and also the chief manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre is Baltimore, with a census population in 1920 of 
783,826. Other cities, with population in 1920 are Cumberland, 
29,837 ; Hagerstown, 28,064 ; Frederick, 11,066 ; Annapolis (Capital), 11,214. 
Of the total ptpulation in 1920, 68 percent, were urban and 16 '9 per cent. 
Negro. Nearly 51 per cent, of the population of the State live witiiin the 
corporate limits of the City of Baltimore. 

The prevailing forms of religion are Protestant, but Roman Catholics 
have 36 ‘3 per cent, of the Church membership in the State. 

Education is compulsory for children 7 to 14 years of age in the entire 
State, and 7 to 16 uiile.ss legally employed. 

In 1927 the State had 2,088 elementary schools (1,533 white, 555 negro), 
with 233,067 pupils (186,179 white and 46,888 negro) and 6,697 teachers 
( 5, 47 1 white and 1,226 negro). The 176 Public High Schools ( 1 56 white and 
20 negro) had 34,785 pupils (31,749 white and 3,036 negro), with 1,209 
teachers (1, 106 white and 103 negro). The State had 4 normal schools, with 
86 teachers (10 male and 76 female), and 1,141 pupils (Il7 male and 1,024 
female). The total expenditure on education in 1926-27 was 23,669,568 
dollars. ■ ■ ■ ' ^ _ 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns Hopkins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non-sectarian, and in 1928 had. 473 
instructors and 1,866 students. Its hospital with edUf-ational features is 
famous. Goncher College, formerly the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
founded in 1888, had 107 instructors and 1,069 students. Other institutions 
are the Peabody Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland 



Total 39,799,135 

Disbursemeots, 1926-27 32,057,479 
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Institute School of Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, Maryland 
University, with (1928) 480 professors and 2,717 students, and Morgan 
College, founded 1867, for negroes, with (1928) 23 instructors and 416 
students. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending September 30, 1927, 
the total receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, Oet. 1, 1926 7,529,079 

Receipts, 1926-27 , . . . . . 32,270,056 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1927 .... 7,741,656 

On September 30, 1927, the net debt of the State amounted to 
22,288,270 dollars. In 1927 the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property amounted to 2,670,699,514 dollars, and that of taxable securities 
to 438,342,493 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 223 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 3,038 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture is an in^rtant industry in 
the State ; about 74 per ceut. of the farms are worked by'iheir owners. In 
1926, there were 49,001 farms with an area of 4,433,398 acres, of which 
2,227,515 acres were crop land. The total value of farm pi’operty in 1926 
was 397,092,670 dollars. The chief crops in 1926 were: wheat (520,000 
acres, producing 11,960,000 bushels), maize (22,049,000 bushels, valued 
at 14,111,000 dollars), hay, potatoes (41,000 acres, 3,690,000 bushels, valued 
at 6,904,000 dollars), vegetables and fruit. In 1926, the yield of tobacco 
was 28,800,000 pounds, valued at 6,221,000 dollars. The farm animals 
in the State on January 1, 1928, were: horses, 100,000; mules, 29,000; 
milch cows, 185,000 ; other cattle, 275,000 ; sheep, 101,000 ; swine, 221,000. 
The National forest area in 1927 was 4,726 acres. 

Of mining industries in the State the most important is ooal-mining, 
which, in 1926, gave an output of 3,078,353 short tons. Second in im- 
portance is clay-working ; value of clay products in 1926 amounting to 
6,073,247 dollars. Other products were sand, talc, slate, lime, and natural 
rock cement. Total mineral output (1926), 24,066,996 dollars. 

According to the census report of 1925, Maryland had 3, 184 manufactories, 
with wage-earners 125,787 ; wages 138,690,634 dollars ; cost of material 
668,691,242 dollars ; value of products 926,251,640 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic both by sea and land, having 
a network of roads nearly 1,000 miles in extent, steam railways with 
(1925) 1,449 miles of line in the State and 688 miles of electric railway, 
while 102 steamboat lines enter the port of Baltimore, which is one of the 
best ports on the Atlantic coast, especially for bulk-cargoes ; it is the ocean 
port nearest to the steel centres. of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Gary 
and Chicago, and handles a large part of grain and other exports. 

On June 30, 1927, Maryland had 84 National banks with resources of 
312,475,000 dollars, demand deposits of 105,775,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 101.336,000 dollars ; 16 mutual savings banks had savings 
deposits of 170,633,000 dollars ; ordinary State banks and trust companies 
had savings deposits of 165,263,000 dollars. 

British Qonsul at Baltinidre. — G. B. Gilliat-Smith. 
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Books of Referenoe. 

Consfeitutions of Maryland, 1776, 1S51, 1864 and 1867. Published by the Seereiary 
of State. 

Maryland Mamml. A Compendium, legal, historical, and stati.stical. By the 
Secretary of State. Baltimore, animally. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Infomation of Maryland. Anuiial, State Board 
of Labour and Statistics, 

Bond (B. W. ), State Government in Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, 190.6. 

^owie nv. H.), Maryland. In ‘American Coramonwealths * Series. Boston, Jlass. 

Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland: Horatio Sharpe and liis Tunes, 
17.’)il-1773. Loudon, 1012. 

WilHavis (T, J. G.), The State of Maryland, compiled for tlie Board of Public Works. 
Baltimore, 1906. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government.— In 1614 the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and obtained a Royal 
Charter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
Virginia. The first permanent settlement within the borders of the present 
state was made at Plymouth in December, 1620, by the Pilgrim.s from 
Holland, ys-ho were separatists from the English Church. This was tho 
nucleus of the Plymouth Colonj% In 1628 another company of Puritans 
settled at Salem, and from that hegirming the hlaasaehusetts Bay Colony 
was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. In 1629 the whole region called 
New England, was formed into a province. By a .special Charter the Govern- 
ment was divided between the colonj' of Plymouth and that of Massachusetts 
Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, and thenceforward acted together both 
in peace and war. In the .straggle which ended in tlie separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country, Massachusetts took the foremost 
part, and became one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

There is a legislative body consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Rej)resentatives, styled collectively tho General Court of Massachusetts. 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected biennially by popular vote. The 
House of Representatives consists of 240 memijers, elected in 169 districts, 
each of which returns one, two, or three representatives according to 
population. There is an annual session of tiro Legislature, 

All citizens of tho United States who can read and write may vote in all 
State elections, provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, and 
provided they have lived one year in tho State and six months in the oieotion 
district or precinct. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 16 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Governor . — Frank G. Allen, 1929-31 {salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frederic W. Cook. 

There are 14 counties in the State, varying largely in population, and 
there are 39 cities and 316 towns. The State Capital is Boston. 


Area and Population.— Area, 8,266 sq^uare miles (227 square miles 
being water). The estimated population, July 1, 1928, was 4,290,000. 

The population at the date of each of the censuses was as follows : — ■; 


real's 1 

(Census) 

White 

: Coloured 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

2,215,873 

28,674 

2,288,947 

' 284-8 

1900 : 

2,76H,7C4 

36,588 

2,806,346 

366-2 

1910 

3,324,926 

41,490 

8,366,416 

427-4 

191S1 

8,644,273 

49,087 

8,698,310 

468-9 

1920 1 

3,803,524 

i 48,882 

1 8,862,860 1 

479-2 


I State CensQS. 
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State Census popuiation, 1925, 4,144,205, reiiresenting 515*5 per sq. mile. 
In 1920 the population by sox and race was : 


mt 



! White 

Negro Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1 l,}-6i,317 ! 

22.912 : *2,52.3 

202 

1,890,014 

Feiualo 

i j 

22,654 288 

293 

1,902,342 

Total . 

1 3,803,&24 ! 

4.5,406 ! 2,811 ! 

555 

3,852,356 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,077,534 (28-0 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of wdiom 183,171 (17*0 per cent.) were from Ireland; 117,007 
(10-9 per cent.) from Italy; 92,034 (S'S per cent.) from Russia; 86,895 
(8*1 per cent.) from England ; 69,157 (6*4 per cent.) from Poland ; 28,815 
(2*6 per cent.) from Portugal; 8,098 (0-8 per cent.) from Austria; 38,012 
(3 '5 per cent.) from Sweden; 28,474 (2*6 per cent.) from Scotland; 22,113 
(2*1 per cent.) from Germany; 108,691 {101 per cent.) were French 
Canadian, 153,330 (14*2 per cent.) other Canadiam; 20,441 (1*9 per cent.) 
from Greece ; and 14,570 (1*4 per cent.) from Finland. 

In 1925, the population of the principal cities of the State was as 
follows : — 


Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

iation 

Boston (capital) 
Worcester . 
SprinKUold . 

Fall Uiver . 
Cambridge . 

Sew Bedford 
Lowell 

Lynn . . 

Somerville . 


779,620 

190,757 

142,065 

128,993 

iiii.aeo 

119,539 

110,296 

103,081 

i»,032 

Lawrence 

Brockton 

Holyoke 

Quincy 

Newton 

Malden 

Haverhill 

Medford 

1 Chelsea 



93.627 
65,343 
00,335 
60,055 
53,003 

, 51,789 

49,232 

47.627 
47,247 

Pittsfield . 
Fitchburg . 
Salem . 

Everett 
Chicopee . 
Taunton . 
Waltham . 
Revere 
Northampton 


40,877 

43,609 

42,821 

42,072 

41,882 

89,25.5 

81,746 

33,201 

24,145 


Of the total population in 1920, 94*8 percent, wore urban and 1*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

The Registrar’s Report for 1926 showed : Live births, 83,502, or 19*8 per 
1,000 population ; deaths, 52,888, or 12*6 per 1,000 population. Marriages 
in 1927 were 30,408 ; divorces, 3,469. 

The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
The leading Protestant bodies are Congregafcionalists, Baptists, Methodist- 
Episcopalian, Protestant-Episcopalian, and Presbyterians. There are also 
Unitarian, Jewish, and Universalist Congregations. 

Instruction. — School attendance is comptilsoiy for children from 7 to 14 
years of age. For the school year ending June 30, 1 927, the total expenditure 
was 64,616,658 dollars, plus 1,362,942 dollais for normal schools. The 
number of teachers required for the 3,000 elementary schools was 
24,613, the total number of pupils enrolled was 729,529. The 254 
public high schools had 6,616 teardiers and 133,884 pupils. There are 
10 State normal schools with a total enrolment for the school year, 1926-27, 
of 3,603 pupils and 866 teachers. In 1915, the Legislature passed an Act 
establishing a Department of University Extension, and to provide for 
educational extension couraes under the direction of the Board of Education. 
Student enrolment between January 1, 1916, and December 1, 1926 ; in 
classes, 243,965; in correspondence courses, 48,078; total, 292,043, 

Within the State there are 31 colleges and universities, with 3,500 
professors and instructors, and a total enrolment of 28,000 men and 1,300 
women. The agricultural college at Amherst and the Lowell Textile School, 
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Lowell, are the only two publicly controlled; all the othern are privately 


controlled. 

Some oi' the leading institutions {1928) are 


Year 

opened 

Loeatiou, and Name of Universities 
and Colleges 

Profe.s.sors 

and 

liistruotors 

Students 

1S2] 

Auiher.st . Amherst College 1 . . . . 

70 


1867 

Massachusetts Agrienltnral College 


56(5 

1869 

Boston . , Boston University 9 , , , 

4G3 

13,1 16.-, 

Ii)l» 

Einniaiiiiel Colleges , , , 

SO 

2S8 

1898 

Northeastern University 1 , 

1S9 

3,534 

1902 

Siininons College 9 . . . 

125 


1630 

Cambridge . Harvard University 2 

1,311« 

' S,025 

isei 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno 
iogy“ 

444 

2,712 

1879 

Radcliffe Gollege ■> , 

Medford , Tufts College c . , 

207* i 

i i!i23 

1S,'}2 i 

40!) ! 

1 2,104 

1865 1 

i Newton , Bo-sttm College 1 

54 { 

p I,S31 

1871 1 

Northampton Smith College 3 . 

22S 

■ 2,218 

1834 

Norton, . Wheaton Colleges . 

■47 ' 

4;.(t 

18.37 

South Hadley Mount Holyoke Colleges , 

105 i 

; l,m 

1S75 1 

Wellesley . Wellesley College s . 

i 166 1 

l,60i 

1793 

Williamstown Williams Gollege t . . 

i 78 j 

m 

lvS89 ! 

Worce.st.er , Claris Univemty'^ , 

i 40 1 

1 328 


2 For men only. * Co-tulncatiomil. • For women only. 

•1 Eadolill'e Gollege is aflftliatod with, Imt is not legally a part of Harvard University, 
certain iirofessar.s in the University otfering instrnctioii to students in Hadeliffe Uollege, 


Charity and Correction. — On Decemhor l, 1927, there were in the 
State 18 public institutions strictly, or in ]iart, for the insane, 3 for the 
fesble-minded, and 1 for epileptics, and in adtlitiou to these, there wore 14 
private institutions for the insane, ejulepties, and inebriates. The whole 
number of insane in institutions and in family care in the State o)i October 1, 
1927, was 18,514, of wdiich number 17,72fi wore under pirblic care. Of 
the total number, 9,070 were males ami 9,444 were female.?. The total 
number of feeble-minded in the State schools was 3,787, of whom 1,852 
were males and 1,935 female.?. 

On December 1. 1927, there were 5 institutions under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Welfare, con.sisting of the State infiimary with 2,538 
inmates, three industrial schools with 1,036 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children with 278 inmate.s. In addition to the above, there were 
on December 1, 1927, as State minor wards, under the custodial care of the 
Board, 3,734 children boarded in families and 1,888 children in families 
yvithout hoard, also 2,940 children in care of the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Training Schools, placed in families and supervised by the Department of 
Public \Velfare. The number of paupers in almshouses during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1927, was 8,108. 

The penal institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions 
and 16 county jails or houses of correction. On December 31, 1927, the 
number of prisoners in these institutions was 5,010 males and 467 females. 

Finance and Defence. — For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1928, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were as follows : — 

' ■ Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, Deeenaher 1, 1927 . . . . 17,588,871 

Net receipts, year ending November 30, 1928 , . 188,427,723 

Total . 1.56,yibS594 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 80, 1928 . 138,883,454 

Cash in Treasury, November 30, 1928 . . 17,133,140 
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The total boaded debt of the State on November 30, 1928, amounted to 
125,217,662 dollars, while the sinking fund amounted to 61,251,106 dollars, 

leaving a net total debt of 63,966,556 dollars. in 

In 1928 the assessed value of real property was 6,166,164,499 dollars, 
and of personal property, 1,005,145,37*2 dollars. 

The National Cuard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 613 officers, 10 warrant 
officers and 8,971 men. 


Production, Industry, Commerce. ~Ih 1925, the number of farms 
in Massachusetts was 33,454, with an ai'ea of 2,367,629 acres, of which 
677 357 acres were crop land. The value of all farm property m the State rn 
1925 was 293,405,059 dollars. Of the 33,454 farms in the State 30,870 were 
orierated in 1925 by the owners, 979 by managers, and 1,609 by tenants. The 
total v.alue of the agricultural products of the State during the year 1927 
was 32,478,000 dollars. The principal crops in 1927 with their values, 
were- Hav (tame), 687,000 tons, valued at 14,345,000 dollars; potatoes, 
1,400,000 "bushels, valued at 2,170,000 dollars; corn for grain, 451,000 
bushels, valued at 541,000 dollars; corn for silage, 322,000 tons, valued 
at 1 964,000 dollars; tobacco, 8,683,000 pounds, valued at 3,213,000 
dollars ; cranberries, 370,000 barrels, valued at 4,625,000 dollars ; apples, 

2.520.000 bushels, valued at 3,528,000 dollars; onions, 1,342,000 bushels, 

valued at 993,000 dollars. On January 1, 1928, there were on farms in the 
State 37,000 horses, 134,000 milch cows, 178,000 all other cattle, 12,000 
sheep, and 84,000 pigs. ,, , , , , , 

The StatecensuHof manufactures in 1926 showed that the total number of 
establishments was 9,903, employing on the average 602,348 wage-earners, 
who earned 738,208,510 dollars, using raw material valued at 1,790,611,294 
dollars, and turning out products worth 3,419,814,877 dollars. Chief in- 
dustries in 1926 produced goods valued as follows; cotton, 345,864,097 
dollars ; boots and shoes, 240,943,504 dollars ; worsted goods, 216,448,326 
dollars. In 1927 10,542,000 active cotton spindles consumed 973,000 bales 
of cotton. .... 1 

Tliere is practically no mining within the State. The principal minerals, 
as in most ol the New England States, are from the stone quarries and the 

^^large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District {i.e., Boston and eight minor ports) by twenty-eight Trans- Atlantic 
steamship lines. In the year ending June 30, 1926, the imports were valued 

at 327,859,619 dollars and the exports at 44,255,271 dollars. 

In 1926, the 1,546 ves.sels engaged in foreign trade which entered the 
Massachusetts District had a tonnage of 3,782,419; and the 1,027 which 
cleared, 2,610,766. , , , 

On January 1, 1927, there were 2,020 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the State. On January 1, 1927, the total length of electric 
railways (main and second track, surface and elevated) within the State was 
2,417 miles. The State system of highways covers 1,663 miles of drained 
and graded roads, of which 1,660 have been surfaced. 

On October 10, 1927, there were 163 National hanks, with total assets of 

1.540.297.000 dollars, in operation in the State; 11 were in Boston. On 
October 10, 1927, there were ini operation in the State 196 savings banks, 

of 2,021,696,769 dollars, and 221 co-operative banks with 
dollars, and 98 trust companies having aggregate 
ilearings of the Boston Clear- 
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looks of Eeference. 

The Beports of the various Executive Depaitmeats of the State. 

Manual for the General Court. By Clerk of the Senate, ami Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Biennial, Boston, Mass. 

Adams (ClmiTes F. , Jr. ), Tliree Episodes of Massachusetts History (2 Tols. ), Boston, 1802. 
Barry (J ohn S.), History of Massachusetts. (3 vols.) Boston, 1857. 

Bradford <A.), Historj' of Massachusetts, 1764-1820. (3 vois.) Bo.ston, 1820. 

Clapp (B. J.), The Port of Boston. Hew Haven and Lomion, 1SU6, 

Brothhighani (L. A.), A Brief History of the Constitution and Governiner.'t of Mas.sa- 
chusetts. Cambridge, 1916. 

Gardiner (J. H.), Harvard. Oxford, 1915. 

Oriffig (Williain E.), Mas.sachusetts, A Tj-jncal American Commonwealth, 1893. 

Hale (E.), The Story of Massachusetts. Boston, 1891. 

//art (A. B.l, Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. 5 vols. New York, 162.8. '5. 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth: An Historical Review of the X’uritan 
Government in Ma.ssachu.sctt8. Boston, 1856. 

Palfrey (J.G.), History of New England. Bo.ston, Mass., 1858-90. 
s;wr«l«/(Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. Boston, 
1871. 

JFfnsor (Justin), Memorial History of Boston. 1630-1880. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 


MICHIGAN. 

Government. — MicMgan was admitted into the Union on Jannary 26, 
1837. According to the revised constitution adopted in 1908 the legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a Senate of 32 members elected by tlie counties 
or groups of counties for 2 years, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members, the electoral districts being re-arranged according to population 
every 10 years. Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election, and resident at the time of 
the election in the district, county, or township for which the election is held. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 13 Representatives. 

Cfovernor . — Fred W, Green, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John S. Haggerty. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which has a Board of Supervisors 
as its administrative authority. Cities must have each a population of not 
less than 3,000, but a few which have been long incorporated have a smaller 
population. Villages in the legal sense have a population of at least 800 
within an area of a square mile. In 1925 there were 121 cities and 339 
villages in the State. The State Capital is Lansing. 

Area, Population, Edncatioil.~Area, 67,980 sq^uare miles, of which 
500 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St, Clair and Erie. The total length 
of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. 

Population 1920 census, 8,668,412, 


Years 

■White i 

Negro 

Total j 

Her 8q. Mile 

1820 

8,722 ' 

174 

1 8,896 1 

0-1 

1860 

742,314 

6,799 

1 749,113 

13-0 

1910 

2,793,058 

17,115 

1 2,810,173 

48-9 

1920 ! 

3,608,330 

60,082 

8,668,412 1 

63-8 


U Inoluding Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 4,600,000. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was 


m 


_ 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

1,880,26.5 

34,249 

981 

2,841 

1,928,436 

Female . . , . ' 

1,711,362 

23,813 

108 

2,673 

1,739.976 

Total . . . 

3,601,627 

60,082 

1,089 

5,614 

3,668,412 


Of the total pojmlation in 1920, 720,635 (or 19*8 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 164,602 (22’7 per cent.) were from Canada, 86,047 
(11 ‘8 per cent.) from Germany, 47,149 from England, 45,313 from Russia, 
103,926 (14*3 })cr cent.) from Poland, 16,531 from Ireland, 24,707 from 
Sweden, 30,096 from Finland, 13 175 from ScotlamI, 6,888 from Norway, 
30,216 from Italy, 22,004 from Austria, and 136,072 from all others. In 1927, 
the area of the Indian reservations was 191 acres, and the population 7,610. 

According to the estimate of July 1, 1928, the population of the principal 
cities was : — 


1 

Cities 

Pop. j 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

1 'Sf 

Detroit . . . 

1,378,900 1 

Jackson . , . 

63.700 

Pc’rt Huron . , 

30,070 

fl 

Grartd Rapids . 

164,2(10 1 

Kaiainazoo . . 

.56,400 

Wyandotte . . 

25,171 

1 1 

Flint .... 

148,800 1 

Bay City . . . 

49,600 

Ann Arbor . . 

8S,67S 

I'# 

Highland Park . 

86,400 i 

Pontiac ... 

01.590 

Iroiiwood. . . 

17,403 


Saginaw . . . 

75,600 1 

Battle Creek . . 

47,200 

Maiqnette . . 

18,424 

ii 

Lansing . . . 

79,600 

Muskegon . . 

48,600 

Eseanaba . . . 

13,103 


Of the total population Jxxly 1, 1927, 62 per cent, were urban. Marriages 
in 1927 were 36,276 ; divorces 10,525. 

The more important religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 

Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 to 16 
years of age. The total net expenditure for graded and ungraded public 
fichools, for the fiscal year 1927, was 80,853,940 dollars. For the University, 
State colleges, and normal schools, it was 14,879,861 dollars. In 
1927 the public schools had 880,442 pupils with 31,184 teachers. The 4 
normal schools had 498 teachers and 7,058 pupils. The highest education 
provided by the State is given in the University of Michigan, founded in 
1841 at Ann Arbor ; in 1928 it had 742 professors and teachers and 9,700 
students. The Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, 
founded in 1857, had, in 1928, 213 professors and 3,015 students. The 
Michigan College of Mining and Techno ogy, founded in 1886, at Houghton, 
had 83 instructors and 256 students in 1928. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1928, th 
revenue and exiienditure were as follows 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . . .... 20,009,400 

Receipts, 1927-28 115,341,331 


Total . . . . 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . . 

Balance, June 80, 1928 . 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State was 83,250,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1928. 


In 1928 tlie total aaseraed valuation of the State as equalized 
by the State Board of Equalization amounted to 8,045,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 350 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,249 enlisted men. 

Produetion and Industry. — The State is largely agricultural. In 1925, 
it contained 192,327 farms with a total area of 18,036,700 acres of winch 
11,428,674 acivs were improved land. For 1928, the estimated (ivops were 
oats, 58,776,000 brtshels ; corn, 49,063,000 bu>hels . wheat, 14,058,000 
bushels; hay, 3,810,000 tons; potatoes, 35,942,000 bushels; beans, 
4,969,000 bushels; Hid sugar beets, 440,000 tons. On January 1, 1928, 
there were in the State 1,301,000 sheep, 426,000 horses, 849,000 luilch 
cows, 1,434,000 other cattle, and 913,000 swine. In 1927, the wo(jl-c!i]> 
yielded 8,272,000 pounds of wool. The area of national fore.st land (June 30, 
1928) was 212,000 acres. 

Of the mineral output, copper, in 1927, amounted to 195,135,199 lbs. ; 
coal, 749,000 short tons ; iron ore shipped, 14,532,831 long tons; pig iron, 
626,532 long tons ; gypsnm, 668,617 tons. Silver, a by-product of copper 
milling, totalled in 1927 51,742 ounces, valued at 29,348 dollars. 'Ihe 
value of salt mined in 1927 was 7,551,552 tlollar-s ; cement sliipped in 
1927, 20,858,202 dollars. Mineral output in 1926 was valued at 130,860,609 
dollars. 

The industries of the State are concerned chiefly with lumber, timber, 
agricultural products, metal-working, and tbe manufacture of automobiles, 
furniture, stoves, and niaclnnery. According to tlie census of manufactures 
of 1925 the number of manufacturing estabTisluuents w'as .5,600, employing 
616,494 wage-earners, who earned 792,224,933 dollars. The output was 
valued at 4,373,186,136 dollars, the value of the raw material itaed being 
2,466,425,886 dollars. 

On December 31, 1927, there wore 8,457 miles of steam railway in 
operation, besides 948 miles of electric railway. The St. Mary’s Falls Ship 
Canal, located at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, serves as a gateway between 
the lakes ; it is said to be the largest slap canal in the world. 

On October 10, 1927, there were 589 State banka, 5 industrial banks, 
22 trust companies, and 133 national banks, the total resources being 
1,699.703,901 dollans. On October 10, 1928, tbe national banks bad resources 
of 554,835,000 dollars, demand deposits of 248,772,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 216,188,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 787,270,965 dollars. 

British Consul at Detroit. — J, A, Cameron. 

Books of Keference. 

Beports of the various State Officers. 

Michigan Pioneer and Histoncaf Society : Historical Collections. Vols. 1-851, 1877-1015. 

St. Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan : Statistical Report of Lake Oonunerce. 

Campbeii (J. V.), Oatliiu'S of the Political History of Michigan. 1876. 

Cook (W.>. Michigan Its History and Government. New York, 1906. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. 2nd ed Boston, 1886, 

Dilla (Henrietta M.), The Polities of Michigan. New York, 1912. 

N.), Histone Michigan. 1024. 

Wood (L. H.), Pnyslcal, lndn.strial and Secttonai Geography of Michigan. 1914. 

MINITESOTA- 

Government. — Minnesota was admitted into the Union on May 11, 
1858, The legislature consists of a Senate of 67 members, one being elected 
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in eacli of the legislative districts, and a Hoitse of Eejiresentatives of 131 
members elected in the same districts in numbers proportioned to population. 
Senators are elected for 4 years. Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Governor, — Th. Christianson, 1929-31 {7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — -Mike Holm. 

There are 87 counties, few of which contain less than 400 square miles 
and 8,000 inhabitants. Toriraships, as in other Western States, are, 
geogi'aphieally, areas of land 6 miles square, each divided into 36 sections of 
one square mile, numbered on a unifoi-m principle. When organised they 
are coj-porate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, and other ofBcers 
elected for one and trvo years. Incorporated villages have not less than 175 
inhabitants ; each has a village council. Cities, of four classes, according 
to population, frame their own charters and ai*e governed by a mayor and 
council or by a commission. The State Capital is St. Paul. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 2,387,125. 

The population at the date of recent Federal Censuses was as follows : 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

1,290,408 

13,875 

1,810,283 

16-2 

1900 

1,737,088 

14,358 

1,751.894 

2.076,708 

217 

1910 

2.059,227 

16,481 

25-7 

1920 

2,368,930 

18,189 

2,387,125 

29-5 


Estimated population, March 1, 1928, 2,722,000. Marriages in 1927 
were 23,328 ; divorces, 2,822. 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — ■ 


— j ■ White Negro j Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,235,728 4,861 684 

4,424 

1,245,587 

Female 

1,138,208 3,958 85 

4,337 

1,141,688 

Total 

2,368,936 8,809 619 

8,761 

2,387,125 


The foreign-bom white inhabitants in 1920 numbered 486,164 (20 ‘4 per 
cent, of the total) comprising 74,634 (16-4 per cent.) Germans, 112,117 
(231 percent.) Swedes, 90,188 (18 '6 percent.) Norwegians, 7,432 Italians, 
26,936 English Canadians, 10,289 Irish, 16,904 Danes, 6,796 French 
Canadians, and 10,968 (2’3 per cent.) English. The Indian Reservation, s 
in the State have an area (1928) of 1,608,558 acres and contain 15,310 
Indians, 

The largest cities are Minneapolis with a population of 380,582 in 1920 ; 
St. Paul (the administrative capital), 234,698 ; Duluth, 98,917 ; Winona, 
19,143 ; St. Cloud, 16,873 ; Hibbing, 15,089. Gf the total population in 
1920, 44-1 per cent, were urban and 0‘4 per cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist, 

In 1927-28 the 8 636. public elementary schools of the State had 17,992 
teachers and 463,196 enrolled pupils; 634 public high schools had 4,208 
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teachers and 89,598 pupils. There are 6 pixblio State teachers’ i-olleges with 
22.5 teachers and 3,307 pupils in 1927-28. Total expeinlitiire on education, 
54,264,674 dollars in 1926-27. The University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, 
founded in 1868, had 2,5,895 students in 1927-28. Hainline University, at St. 

Paul, founded in 1854, had 42 instructors and 408 students (1928). St. John'.s 
(Roman Catholic) University, at Gollegeville, founded in 1857, had .51 in- 
structors and 502 students (1927-28). Carleton Coilege, at Nortlilield, * 

founded in 1866, had 73 instructors and 842 .students (1927-2,8). St. Olaf '< 

College, at Northfield, founded in 1874, had 67 instructors and 1,009 
students (1927-28). 

Fiaanee and Befence. — The revenue fund and expenditure for the 
year ending July 1, 1927, were : — 

Dullajs 

Balance on July 1, 1927 ..... 5,097,460 te 

Receipts to June 80, 1928 22,912,287 i| 


Total . . . . . . . 28,009,747 

Payments to June 30, 1928 24,440,285 


Balance July 1, 1928 3,569,512 

State-owned trust funds on January 1, 1928, totalled 65,858,249 dollars, 

’ of which royalth .s from state-owned iron mines contributed 20,539,453 dollars, 

special tax on iron ore, 6,907,442 dollars, sales of land, etc., 23,952,000 
dollars, and sales of timber, 14,092,000 dollai-s. 

The net State debt in 1928 was 6,444,858 dollars, not including counties 
and townships. The assessed value of taxable property was (1927) : 
2,403,963,745 dollars. 

TJie National Guard of the State of Minnesota on June 30, 1928, consisted 
of 361 otficers, 5 warrant officers and 6,031 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
! State. In 1927, it contaiued 175,139 farms with a total area of 29,145,234 

5 acres of ■which 17,179,000 acres were crop land. The total value of all 

* unplotted property in 1926 was 2,304,663,108 dollars. (Practically all 

I unplotted property is farm property). In 1927, 4,172,000 acres of 

: land under maize yielded 127,246,000 bushels. Other crops were wheat, 

^ 21,397,000 bushels ; oats, 120,493,000 bushels; barley, 46,090,000 bushels; 

^ flax-seed, 8,664,000 bu.shels. On January 1, 1928, the farm animals included 

* 810,000 horses, all cattle and calves, 2,656,000, and milch cow.s, 1,528,000, 

! 678,000 sheep, and 3,710,000 swine. In 1927, the wool-clip amounted to 

4,211,000 pounds of ■wool. The total national forest area in 1927, -was 
i 1,409,000 acres. 

f The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesahi, Yeianilion, 

and Cuyuna ranges, is of great importance. The production in 1927 
amounted to 36,604,854 long tons, of which 7,791,108 tons came from the 
State-owned mints. Value of mineral products, 1926, was 118,361,306 
5 dollars. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1925 there were in the State 
3,888 manufacturing establishments, employing 100,614 wage-earners, who 
were paid in the year 123,767,442 dollars ; the coat of raw material used 
was 770,723,999 dollars, and the output was valued at 1,101,866,041 
dollars. ’ Flour milling, the chief industry, reached in 1925 production 
■ valued at 215,637,578 dollars; meat packing, 182,565,429 dollars; butter 

and cheese, 123,466,850 dollars. 
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In 1926, Minnesota had 9,258 miles of steam railway, besides 1S3 miles 
of electric railway track (1926), not iiiclnding urban street railways. 

On June 25, 1928, tliero were 838 State banks, 5 mutual savings banks, 
and 17 tnrst companies. The mutual savings banks bad 69,593,761 dollars 
to tbeir credit. Total deposits in State banks were 280,600,047 dollar's, in 
trust companie.s 70,853,364 dollars. In 1927 there were 280 national banks 
iu the xState with deposits ainouiiting to 574,862,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesota, and the various Executive and Administrative Reporta 
of the State. St. Panl. _ ... 

J'luhrgon (W.), A History of the Constitution of Minnesota. Minneapolis, lfl'21. 

Fuhcell (W. W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commoiuvealth ’ Series. Boston, 1907. 
A Hi.storj' of Minnesota, Vols. 1, II, and III. Historical Society, St. Paul, 1921, 1924, 1926. 
(To be completed in 4 volumes.) , , 

Mae Few (P. L.), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1905. 

A’BiiffK. I).), History of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1SS2. 

RohiiMon (B. V.), Co.st of Government in Minnesota. St. Paul, 1913. — Early Economic 
Conditions in Minnesota. Minneapolis. 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

GovemmeEt. — ^The State was adinittedinto the Union on December 10, 
1817. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Ecpresentatives, 
both elected for four years. 

Qualiticd as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have been 
registered. The applicant for registration must be able to read the State 
Constitution or show that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congi'ess by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

G pvernor. —Thm. G. Bilbo, 1928-32 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary Walker Wood. 

The State capital is Jackson (population in 1920, 22,817). Mississippi 
is divided into 82 counties. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Oemsus population on January 1, 1920, 1,790,618. 


Years 

White* 

1 Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

643,640 

907,630 

1,561,270 

33-5 

1910 

787,627 

1,009,487 

1,797,114 

1,790,618 

38-8 

1920 

855,484 

935,184 

88'6 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was ; — 



White 

.Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male 

433,396 

462,829 

316 

; 583 

1 897,124 

Female . 

420,566 

472,365 

51 

1 522 

893,494 

Total 

863,962 

935,184 

367 

1,105 

} 1,790,618 
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The fomgn-boni inhabit-anta in 1020 mnnbered 8,019 (OA per cent, of "« 

the total State population) of whom 929 were German, 1,841 (28 per cent.) .’■C 

Italian, 590 English, and 412 Irish. In 1920 the urban population was 13*4 
per cent, of the whole, and the Negro popnlation 52*2 i>er cent, of the wliole. 

The largest cities {with popnlation in 1920) are Meridian, 23,399 ; Yickshm-g, & 

18,072 ; Hattiesbrtrg, 13,270 ; Jackson, 22,817. A 

Marriages in 1927 were 29,641 ; divorces, 2,893, 

About half the ehureh-going inhabitants of Mississippi are Raj.tists and 
one- third are Methodists. The remainder consist cliietiy of Roman Culholics 
and Presbyterians. 

There is a laAv for compnlsory attendance at school ; 'white and coloured 
children are taught in separate schools. In 1925, the elementary and sefou<lary 
schools had 627,257 jrapilsand 15,152 teafhers. The public high selioftls had 
1,004 teachers and 17,480 pupils. One public nonual school had 38 ivachers 
and 1,582 students. For higher education Miasissippi has 20 imiversitie.s and 
colleges. Among them are the University of Mississippi, established 1844, 
which in 1927 had 55 instructors and 1,118 .students; Mississipju College 
(1826), with 28 te.achers and 725 students; Clinton (Bapt.), with 19 pro- 
fessors and 416 students. Tiie Agricultural and Meclianieal College (founded 
1880) has about 2,000 students. The Alcorn Agriculturtil and Mechanical 
College for coloured youths has 25 jirofessors and 470 students. The 
public expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1925 •was 

13,558,000 dollars. 

finance and Defence. — ^The receiids and diabur-sements for the year 


ending September 3 . 1925, were as follows : — ■ 

DolJars 

Balance in hand Oct. 1, 1924 . . . 8,469,458 

Receipts to Sept. 30, 1925 . . . 9,294,306 

Total . . ... . 12,763,764 

Disbursements to Sejjt. 30, 1925 . . 9,000,000 

Balance in hand October 1, 1925 . 8,763,764 


On September 30, 1927, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 
14,819,750 dollars. According to the Conncil of the Cori)oration of Foreign 
Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollara. For 1925 
the assessed valuation of real, personal and public utility property amounted 
to 738,336,230 dollars. 

The Nationab Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 121 olBcers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,817 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agricultnre is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a semi-tropical climate and a rich soil. In 1925, the farms 
numbered 257,228 with an area of 16,063,243 acres, of which 6,708,892 acres 
were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 
550,570,838 dollars. The chief product is cotton, which was grown on 

3.625.000 acres, and yielded 1,930,000 hales in 1926, valued at 111,940,000 
dollars. Other crops are maize, 36,826,000 bushels in 1926 ; rioc, wheat, 
oats, potatoes. On .T.anuary 1, 1928, there were in the State 106,000 horses, 

336.000 mules, 390,000 milch cows, 879,000 other cattle, 45,000 sheep, and 

878.000 swine. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay, there is no mining enterprise. 

In 1925, there were 1,705 establishments! engaged in the manufactaring 
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indxistries ; they employed 55,17T wace-earners, earning 41,231,045 dollars; 
the raw material used cost 103,588,476 dollars, and their output was Talued 
at 200,453,028 dollars. 

The State in 1925 had 4,207 miles of steam railway, besides 94 miles 
of electric railway. , . , 

On June 30, 1927, Mississippi had 36 national banks with resources of 

93.189.000 dollars, demand deposits of 36,116,000 and savings deposits of 

34.938.000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits of 

65.698.000 dollars. 

Books of Eeferenee. 

Reports of tlie various Executive Departments of the state. 

MissiHSippi Official and Sratistical Registers, tn Progress. (Next Volume, 1924-28.) 
Encyclopedia of Mississippi History.^ 2 Vols. 1907. (Pull and complete, 1540-1907.) 
Mississippi Provincial Archives. Vol, 1. (English Dominion), 1763-60. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Voi. 1. 1798-1803. 

Publications of the -Mlssissiiipi Hi.storlcal Society. 19 vols. 


Go vernmeilt. —Missouri was admitted to the Union on August 10, 1821. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 34 members elected for 
four years (half tlieir number retiring every two years), and House of Re- 
presentatives of 150 members elected for twm years. 

The right of suffrage extends (with the usual exceptions) to all 
citizens and to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens ; hut all who 
vote must have been resident in the State one year, and in the county 
or city 60 days next before the election. 

Missouri is represented in Congress by two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Henry C Caulfield, 1929-31 (6,000 dollars). 

^Secretory o/ (S'tofo.—Oharles U. Becker. 

The State is divided into 114 counties and the City of St. Louis. 
Jefferson City is the State Capital. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 69,420 square miles (693 
square miles water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 3,404,055. 


Tears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

2,945,431 

161,234 

3,106,665 

45-2 

1910 

8,135,883 

157,462 

1 3,293,335 ! 

1 47-9 

1920 

8,225,814 

178,241 

3,404 056 1 

49-5 



4 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


~ 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male. 

■ 1,631,697 

90,991 

544 

87 

1,723,319 

I’emale 

• 1,693,347 I 

87,250 

66 

84 

1,680,736 

Total 

• 3,225,044 

1 178,241 

i 599 

171 

3,404,055 
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The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 186,026 {6 ‘5 per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 55,776 (29*9 per cent.) were German, 15,022 
Irish, 10,400 English, 6,603 Canadian, 4,934 Swiss, 18,769 Russian, 4,741 
Swedish, 3,825 French, 7,636 Polish, 8,676 Austrian, 8,080 Hungarian, and 
14,609 (7 '9 per cent.) Italian. 

The largest cities in the State, with estimated population in 1925, are : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
St. Joseph 
Springfield 

821,543 

367,481 

92,400 

63,500 

Joplin . 
Sedalia 
Hannibal 
Jefferson(Cax).) 

45,643 

21,114 

20,306 

18,700 

Moberly 
i Independence 
i Columbia 

1 Carthage 

20,626 

13,686 

1 13,892 

1 12,809 


Of the total population in 1920, 46"6 per cent, were urban and 5’2 per 
cent. Negi'o. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 8,523,000. Marriage.s in 1927 were 
37,298; divorces, 9,651. 

The strongest religious bodies in the State are Catholic, Baptist, and 
Methodist, after which (in order of importance), come Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episco^jalians, and Congregationalists. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years for the 
full term. In 1924-2.6, the 9,565 public elementary schools had 18,078 
teachers and 632,368 enrolled pupils (252,948 male and 379,420 female); 
849 public high schools had 103,221 x>upils and 5,094 teachers. There were 
in 1927, 6 Teachers Colleges with 10,922 students, and 475 teachers. Tottil 
expenditure for public .schools in 1926-27, .54,195,398 dollars. For suxrerior 
instnrotion there are many universities and colleges, the more important 
being as follows (1927) : — 


Opened 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1S39 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia (State) . . . . 

310 

6,884 

1857 

Washington Univ., St. Louis (non-sect.) 

430 1 

2,964 

1818 

St. Louis Univ, (E.C.) 

481. 

3,428 


Finance and Defence- — Eor the year 1928, the revenue and exiienditure 


Balance, January 1, 1928 
Receipts, 1928 


Total . 
Disbursements, 1928 

Balance, Jan, 1, 1929 


Dollars 

10,166,605 

49,405,512 


59,572,207 

48,473,231 

11,098,976 


On January 1, 1929, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 65,609,000 
dollars (including 16,609,000 dollars Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds, and 49,000,000 
dollars State Road Bonds). The assessed walue of property (January 1,1929} 
was 4,911,866,297 dollars. 

On December 1, 1928, the Naticnal Guard consisted of 293 officers, 
5 warrant officers and 4,183 men. 
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Production and Industry-— Agricniture is tUe chief occupation in the 
State. In 1925, the number of farms was 260,478, with a fann area of 
32,641,898 acres, of which 15,278,436 acres were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 2,286,639,415 dollars. The chief crops 
are cereals. The total value for farm, fruit and garden crops in 1926 
was 822,600,370 dullars, against 508,762,880 dollars in 1919. The 
maize crop in 1926 amounted to 174,189,000 bushels, wheat to 21,474,000 
bushels, and oats to 41,540,000 bushels. Potatoes and sorghum are grown 
throughout the State. In the south-eastern lowlands the imporfemt product 
is cotton, the area under which (1926) was 514,000 acres, and the yield 

255.000 bales, valued at 12,750,000 dollars. The acreage in 1926, under 
toltacco was 5,000, from tvhich the crop was 4,750,0p0_ pounds, valued at 

950.000 dollars. There are many orchards, and small fruit is grown. Stock- 
raising is important, especially the raising of hogs, of which, on January 1, 
1928, there were 4,270,000 in the State ; tliei’e were also 827,000 milch cows, 

2.109.000 other cattle, 986,000 sheep, 604,000 horses, and 340,000 mules. 
The wool-clip in 1927 yielded 6,460,000 pounds of wool. 

The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 5,703 miners. In 1926, 3,008,495 short toes of coal 
were produced. Other important minerals are zinc (26,018 short tons in 
1926), lead (207,012 short tons in 1926), Portland cement (7,639,966 barrels 
in 1926), grindstone.s, pig-h’on, copper, blue and white lead, lime-stone, 
sandstone, and granite. The lead mines yielded in 1927 87,218 ounces of 
silver valued at 49,453 dollars. Total mineral production (1926), 90,003,537 
dollars. 

Missouri has prosperous manufacturing industries, the more important of 
which depend on agriculture and forestry. In 1925, there were 5,114 indus- 
. trial eatabli-hments ; the number of wage-earners employed in them was 

194,959. The year’s output was valued at 1,607,161,018 dollars, the value 
of raw materials used 980,459,091 dollars, and the amount paid in wages 
230,690,902 dollars. 

On June 80, 1927, Missouri had 186 national hanks with resources of 

659.689.000 dollars, demand deposits of 279,030,000 dollars and savings 
d 0 i>osits of 113,894,000 tiollara ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 21.5,134.000 dollars. 

In the State there were in 1926, 8,328 miles of steam railway, besides 
1,016 miles of electric railway track. 

BriUsh Conml at St. Lmtis. — G. E. P. Herstlet. 

Books of Eeferenee 

The Beports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri. Published by the Southern History 
Company, Nt-w York, Louisville, St Louis. 1901. 

Carr (LuHan), Missouri. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass., 1894. 
.Pn.ve (M. V.), History of Missouri. V.HS. 

Houek (Louis), History of Missouri from the earliest explorations to the admission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Ohicago, 1908. 

Sauer (Carl O.), Tlie Geojjraphv of tlie. Ozark Highlands of Missouri. Loudon, 1920. 
Steueus (W. B,), Centennial History of Missouri. 4 vols. New Tork, 1921, 

Williams (Walter), The eitate of Missouri. St. Louis, 1904. 


MONTANA. 

Government- — ^Montana was admitted into tne Union on November 8, 
1889. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representa- 
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fcives. There are 53 Senators, elected for 4 3 'ear 8 in such a manner that 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one half at each liiennial election. The 
members of the House of Representatives, 102 in number, are elected for two 
years. 

Governor. — J. E. Erickson, 1929-31 (7,600 dollars). 

Seo'etary of Stafe, — W. E. Harman- 

The State is represented in the Federal Legislature by 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives. For local administrative purposes the State is divided into 
56 counties, and 20 judicial districts. The State Cajiital is Helena. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — The state has a total area of 147,182 
square miles, including a water surface of 796 square miles, Cen-sus 
population on Jan. 1, 1920, 548,889. 

The Federal con.sus results give the pojnilation as follows ; — 


r Including Indians and Asiatics. 

Estimated population, January 1927, 540,300. Marriages in 1927 we: 
5,856 ; divorces, 1,316. 

In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — ■ 


Of the total population in 1920, 93,620, or 17*1 per cent., wore foreign- 
born whites. Of these, 12,105 (12 ’9 per cent.) were Canadian English, 7, 260 
Irish, 8,159 English, and 7,878 German, 9,962 (10*6 per cent ) Norwegian, 
7,179 Swedish," 6,203 Russian, 3,842 Italian. There are Indian reaerva* 
tiona of 888 square miles, with a population of 13,507 (1927). The largest 
cities in the State are Butte, with a populathm of 41,611 in 1920 ; Missoula, 
12,668 ; Gre.at Falls, 24,121 ; Helena (capital), 12,037 ; Billings, 16,100 ; 
Anaconda, 11,668. Of the total population in 1920, 31*3 per cent, were 
urban, .ind 0*8 per cent. Negro, 

The religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Lutheran and Oougre^tional, Christian Scientist, Adventists, 
Jews, Unitarians, Disciples of Christ and Mormon. 

In 1924-25, the 3,055 public elementary schools had 4,688 teachers, and 
96, 049 enrolled pupils. In the 196 public high schools there were 1, 055 tewchers 
and 20,528 pupils. The normal school had 78 teachers and 1,548 students. 
Total expenditure on public school education for 1924-25 was 11,919,480 
dollars. The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman 
(1927, 935 students and 85 instructors), the School of Mines at Butte 
(1928, 167 students and 17 instructors), the Nonnal School at Dillon, 
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and the State University at Missoula, founded in 1895 (1928, 95 instructors 
and 1,600 students), constitute the University of Montana. 


Finance and Defence- — ^The total receipts and disbursements for the 
two years ending June 30, 1928, were : — 

“ DoUars 

Balance on July 1, 1926 3,529,651 

Receipts, 1926-28 ■ 12,584,766 


Production and Industry. — Montana has considerable undeveloped 
gricultural and mineral resources. In 1925, there were 46, 904 farms with an 
area of 32,735,723 acres, of which 8,474,224 acres were crop land. The 
totel value of all farm property in 1925 was 574,897,007 dollars. In 1920, 
there were 10,807 farms irrigated. The area irrigated was 1,071,769 acres, 
the enterprises are capable of irrigating 2,647,419 acres. The total 
national forest area (June 30, 1927) was 15,919,690 acres. 

The chief crop is wheat, amounting in 1926, to 44,665,000 bushels, and 
worth 60,095,000 dollars; oats, 16,610,000 bushels, value 8,750,000 dollars ; 
barley, 4,296,000 bushels, value 2,749,000 dollars ; flax seed, 804,000 
bushels, value 1,487,000 dollars; potatoes, 2,975,000 bushels, value 
8,570,000 dollars ; hay, 2,484,000 tons, value 25,666,000 dollars. Fruit is 
now very widely cultivated in the State ; there were 1,161,441 fruit-bearing 
trees in 1920. The raising of sheep, cattle, &c., is a very important 
industry. The wool-clip in 1927 was estimated at 24,229,000 pounds of wool. 
On January 1, 1928, there were 3,206,000 sheep; horses, 536,000 ; milch 
cows, 175,000; other cattle, 1,117,000 ; swine, 264,000. 

Montana has great mineral resources. Chief products (1926), coal, 
2,797,760 short tons, copper (1926) 255,372,862 pounds, lead (1926) 21,153 
tons, gold (1927) 66,076 ounces, valued at 1,159,200 dollars, silver (1927) 
11,809,765 ounces, valued at 6,696,137 dollars, petroleum 7,727,000 barrels 
in 1926, zinc, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral waters and sapphires. 
Total mineral production in 1926 was valued at 79,762,630 dollars. 

In 1926, there were 606 manufacturing establishments in the State with 
14,777 wage-earners, earning 21,078,039 dollars ; the cost of materials used 
was 146,351,866 dollars ; the value of output, 206,474,257 dollars. 

In 1925 there were 6,064 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
846 miles of electric railway. The telegraph lines had a length of 9,556 
miles, and the telephone lines 5,884 miles. Total highway mileage, 64,732, 
of which 29,279 railt^s were unpaved and 1,772 miles paved. 

On June 30, 1927, Montana had 74 national banks with total resources 
of 88,146.000 dollars, demand deposits of 38,314,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 32,314,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 


16,114,417 

12,612.604 


’ 1926-28 


Balance, July 1, 1928 3,501,813 


The bonded debt of the State on September SO, 1927, was 5,650,395 dollars. 
Thv ..asessed valuation of real jiroperty in 1927 was 840,343,305 dollar-s, 
and of personal propertj’', 292,864,881 dollars. 

The National Guard, on June 30, 1928, consisted of 73 officers, 1 warrant 
and 1,029 enlisted men. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labour, and Industry of the State of Montana, 
Heiena, 1911-12. 

Reports of the various Exeeutive Ilepartments of the State. 

* Montana.’ Issued by Department of Agriculture, Labour and Industry. 


NEBEASKA. 

The Fehraska region wtis first reached by white men from Mexico under 
the Spanish general Coronado in 1541. It was ceded by France to Spain in 
1763, retroceded to France in 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana purchase in 1803. On May 30, 1854, Nebraska 
became a territory and on March 1, 1867, a State. 

Government. — The Legislatui'e consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a House of Eepresentatives of 100 members. The Legislators are elected 
for two yeans. Voters must have resided in the State for six months, in the 
county for 40 days, in the precinct for 10 days next before the election. 
The present constitution was a<lopt(’d in 1875. Amendments adopted in 
1912 and 1920 provide for Iegi.slation through the initiative and referendum, 
for biennial instead of annual elections, ana permit cities of more than 5,000 
inhabitants to frame their own charters. 

Nebraska is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor . — Arthur J. Weaver, 1929-31 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank Marsh. 

There are 93 counties in the State. The State Capital is Lincoln. 


Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 77,510 square miles, of which 
702 square miles are water. The population in decennial census years from 
1880 was : — 



White 1 1 

Negro i 

I Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

( 18S0 ..... 

460,017 i 

2,385 

452,402 

5-9 

IflOO . . 

1,060,031 

6;269 

I,066;300 

13-9 

1910 

l,m4,525 

7,689 

1,192,214 

15'5 

1920 . ; . . . 

1,283,130 

13,242 

1.296,372 

10-9 


t luclnding Indians and Asiatics. 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 1,408,000. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

663,230 ; 

7,809 

5,933 

807 

1,459 i 

672,805 

Female 

615,989 j 

216 i 

1,429 

623,567 

Total 

1,279,219 

13,242 : 

1,028 i 

2,888 ■ 

1,296,872 


The foreign-horn white population in 1920 (11*6 per cent, of the whole) 
numbered 149,652, of whom 40,969 {27’4 per cent.) were German, 18,821 
(12’6 per cent.) Swedish, 12,838 Danish, 3,647 Italian, 5,422 Irish, 6,000 
English, 6,758 Canadian, and 15,718 (10'5 per cent.) Russian. The largest 
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cities in the State aret Omaha with a popnlation of 191,001 in 1920; 
Lincoln (capital), 54,948. Of the total population in 1920, SI’S per cent, 
were urban and I’O per cent. Negro. Indian Eeservafious in 1928 covered 
an area of 12 square miles and had a population of 2,689. 

In 1927 there were 9, 800 marriages performed and 1, 620 divorces granted in 
Nebraska, compared -with 9,662 marriages and 1,394 divorces in 1926. 

The most numerous relig’ous bodies in the State are, in order of numbers, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Disciples, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Congi’egational. 

In Nebraska in 1920, only 1’4 per cent, of the popnlation over ten years 
of age were illiterate. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 16 years of age for not less than six months each year. The 7,065 
elementary schools in 1927-28, had 14,495 teachers and 317,659 enrolled 

S ils. In 192,5-26 there %vero 435 accredited high schools with 2,646 teachers 
54,355 pupils. There are 4 State normal schools with 180 teachers and 
6,768 students, and 2 private normal schools. Total expenditure for common 
schools for year ending July 1927 was 30,892.072 dollars. _ Higher 
imstruetion is provided in academic institutions, of which the more important 
ai'c (1927-281 


Opened 

Institution 

! 

Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

i.sri 

Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (State) 

8GG 

11,813 

1878 

Oreishtou Univ., Omaha (R.O.) . 

178 

1,923 

ISST 

1 Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. (M.B.) . 

; 60 

720 

1889 

i Ootner University, Betliauy {Bisciple.s) 

24 

195 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endowment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this_ 1,661,405 acres 
are still htdd by the State. Further sale of thi,s land, with some minor 
exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska being the only State which has adopted 
this policy. The total vahte of the permanent school endowment is 
21,564,714 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 3928, 
the receipt.s and disbursements of the State funds 'W'ere : — 


DolJars 

Balance, July 1, 1927 3,768,670 

Receipts, 1927-28 25,363,263 

Total .... . . . 29,131,933 

Disbursements, 1927-28 24,652,608 

Balance, June 30, 1928 . . . . 4,479,325 


The State has no debt. In 1927, the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property amounted to 3,141,146,600 dollars, of which 740,175,907 
'Collars were personal, and 2,400,970,693 dollars real property. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 106 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,602 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States In 1927, it contained over 125,000 farms with a total area 
of 48,208,082 acres, of which 17,902,447 acres were crop land. The total 
value of _all farm property in 1927 was 1,778,440,372 dollars. The irrigated 
-''■strict in "W^estern Nebraska embraces 550,068 acres. The principal crops 
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are cereals, hay, potatoes, and. apples. In 1927, the yield of niai/e was 
291,446,214 bushels; wheat, 73,826,395 bushels; oats, 69,&12,6S7 bushels. 
Beet-sugar is also produced. The live-stock industry is pursued on a iarge 
scale. Ou April 1, 1927, the State uontaiued 727,199 hor!ie.s, 107,461 mules, 
2,276,047 cattle, 238,811 sheep and goats, and 2,028,445 swine. The area of 
national forest lands, June 30, 1927, was 205,946 acres. 

Nebraska has some quarries and mines. The more irapta-lant of these 
are sand quarries, limestone qnarrie.s, piotash {dants, and bri(;k and tile 
plants. About 125,000,000 bx'ieks and tiles are produced annually. 

The most important manufacturing iiidustnes are a.iso('i«itt-d with the 
pastoral and agricultural produce of the State, In 1925, there were 1,306 
manufacturing establishments in the State with 27,200 wage-earners ; the 
material used cost 348,397,110 dollars, and the oatj'Ut was valued at 
443,308,700 dollars. The amount paid in wages was 36,021,367 dollars. 
The chief of these industries i.s slaughtering and meat-packing, which has its 
centre at South Omaha; total product in 1925 was valued at 198,020,335 
dollars. 

In 1927, thei'e were 0,328 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
the 187 ndles of electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1927, Nebraska had 153 national bank.s with total resources 
of 228,845,000 dollars, demand deposits of 96,971,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 49,336,000 dollars ; State bauk.s and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 150,461,000 dolllr.s. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Omaha. 

Books of Reference. 

The Nobratska Blue Book. Ijincoln. Biennial. 

Tlie Roports of the various Executive Departments, especially those of the Auditor 
and of the Department of Labour. 

Barbour (Si, tl.), GeoloAcal Survey of Nebraska. Lincoln. 

6'owdra (U. E.), Oeography of Nebraska. Lincoln. IIUI. 

Morton' I History of Nebraska. 3 vols. Lincoln. P.U3. 


GrOvernment. — Nevada was admitted into the Union on October 31, 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for 
four years, about half their number retiring every two yeans, and a House 
of Representatives of 37 members elected for two years. <4ualilied tdectons, 
and eligible to either House, are (with the trsual exceptions) all citizens who 
have resided in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

frowmor. — Fred. B. Balzar, 1927—31 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — W. G. Greathouse. 

The State capital is Caraon City (|)opitlation in 1920, 1,640) There are 
17 counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction, Charity.— Area, no, 690 square 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1927 of Indian reservations, 
947 square miles, with 6,042 Indians. Census population on January 1, 
1920, 77,407. 
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The population in decennial census years was 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was 



White 

Negro Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . . 

42,308 

196 1,257 

2,479 

46,240 

Feuialo 

28,301 

1 150 198 

2,428 

31,167 

Total . 

70,699 

346 1,455 1 

4,907 

77,407 


In 1920, the foreign-born white population numbered 14,802 (19'1 per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 1,069 (7-2 per cenl.) were German, 618 Greek, 
2 641 (17 2 percent.) Italian, 1,271 English, 970 Irish, 1,178 Canadians, 
and 1,169 Mexican. The largest city in the State is Reno, with population in 
1920 of 12,016. Of the total population in 1920, 197 per cent, were urban 
and 0'4 per cent, Negro. 

Marriages in 1927 were 2,398 ; divorces, 1,953. 

The most numerous religiou.s body in the State is the Roman Catholic, other 
denominations being Episcopal, Methodist, Mormon, and Presbyterian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 18 years of age. 
In 1928, the 322 elementary public schools had 598 teachers and 13,304 
enrolled pupils. The 22 public high schools had 179 teachers and 3,292 piipils. 
The total expenditure on elementary and high school education was 1,475,600 
dollars. The University at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 86 professors 
and instructors and 1,043 students in 1927. 

Finance. — ^The receipts and disbursements in the year 1928 were as 

follows : — „ 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1928 . . . 1,459,886 

Receipts, 1928 . . . . . . . 4,672,571 

Total . . - . . . . 6,132,457 

Disbursements, 1928 . . . ... 6,282,493 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1929 . . . 849,964 

The outstanding bonds of the State on December 31, 1928, amounted to 
1,736,000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxableproperty in 1926 was : 
202,987,3.52 dollars. 

Production and Industry- — lu 1925, there were 3,883 farms with a 
farm area of 4,090,586 acres, of which 633,614 acres were crop land and 
2,973,821 were pasture land. The total value of all farm property in 1926 
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was 98,086,358 dollars. Tlie Federal irrigation project embraces 160,000 
acres within the State of Nevada. Principal crops in 1926 :“-CorD, 48,000 
bushels; wheat, 408,000 bushels; barley, 280,000 bushels ; potatoes, 700,000 
bushels. On January 1, 1928, there were in the State 44,000 horses, 20,000 
milch cows, 343,000 other cattle, 1,234,000 sheep, and 29,000 swine. In 
1926 the wool-clip yielded 8,730,000 pounds of wool. On June 30, 1927, 
the area of national forests in the State %yas 4.979,146 acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gold and silver, but copper 
(117,470,000 pounds in 1927), lead (11,184 short tons in 19i6!, zinc, pyrites, 
iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulplmr graphite, borax, gypsum, and building 
stone are also worked. In 1927, the output of gold was 149,445 fine ounces, 
valued at 3.089,300 dollars, and of silver, 5,372,900 fine onmu'.s, valued at 
3,046,434 dollars. Value of total mineral output for 1927, 22.947,000 dollars. 
The manufactirring industries of the State are not of great iiiijiortiiuce. 
In 1925 there were 102 manufacturing establishments employing 2,070 
wage-earners, earning 4,473,555 dollars. The raw material used amounted 
to 12,084,423 dollars, and their output to 21,626.668 dollars. 

In 1925, the length of steam railway in the State was 2,145 miles. 
Nevada, on June 30, 1927, had 10 national hanks with resources of 
19,902,000 dollars, demand deposits of 7,085,000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 7,187,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings depo.sit8 
of 13,074,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

. Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Officers. 

Nevada Historical Society Papers. Published by tlie State. 

Davit (S.), History tif Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, t((12 
TfiOvtpton (West), History of Nevada. Oakland, ISSl. 

Wren(T.), History of Nevada. 1900. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

G-Overnment. — NewHanapsMrewasone of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The sense of the people as to the calling of a convention 
for the revision of the Constitution must be taken every seven years. If a 
convention is held, the amendments to the Constitution which it proposes 
must he laid before the people, and approved by two-thirds of the qualified 
voters present and voting on the subject. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Repre-sentatives. The Senate consists of 24 members, 
elected for two years. The House of Representatives consists of from 419 
to 422 members, the number” varying slightly with each session, as 
representation is on the basis of population. Electors are all citizens 21 
years of age, resident six months in the place to be represented, able to 
read and write, duly registered and not under sentence for crime or paupers. 

Governor , — Charles W. Tobey, 1929-31 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Slate , — Hobart Pillsbury. 

New Hampshire is represented in th.e Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives, The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 

Area, Population, Instruction —Area, 9,341 square miles, of which 
10 square miles are water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 443,083. 
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The popnlatioD at the date of the Federal eaususes was as follows : — 


Tears 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Fer .-sq. Mile. 

1890 

375,840 

600 

376, .530 

41-7 

im 

410,701 

' 797 1 

411,588 1 

45 -B 

1910 

429,996 

1 666 i 

430,572 

47-7 

1920 

442 331 

i 752 ! 

443,083 

49-1 


Estimated popnlation, July Is 1928, 456,000, 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

221,667 

33.3 

09 

IS 

222,112 

Female 

220,664 

288 

4 

15 

920,971 

Total . 

449,331 

621 1 

103 

28 , 

443,083 


Of the total population in 1920, 91,233 (representing 20 ’G per cent, of 
the total population) were foreign-born white, of whom 1,886 were Swedes, 
3,467 Russians, 1,714 Germans, 4,367 English, 7,908 Irish, 52,274 (57 ‘3 
percent.) Canadian, 3,997 Polish, 5,280 Gi-eeks, 2,074 Italians. 

The largest city of the State is Manchester, witli a population of 
78,384 in 1920. Other cities are Nashua, 28,379 ; Concord (capital), 
22,167; Dover, 13,029; Berlin, 16,014 ; Portsmouth, 13,569; Laconia, 10,897 ; 
Keene, 11,210; Rochester, 9,673. Of the population in 1920, 63T per cent, 
were urban and OT per cent. Negro. 

The leading church is the Roman Catholic, which has 63 per cent, 
of the Church membership ; other bodies are Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Prote.stant Episcoiral. Religions instruction is not given in 
the public schools. The Roman Catholics maintain parochial schools in all 
the cities and some of the large towns. 

In 1927 there were 4,847 marriages performed and 646 divorces granted, 
compared with 4,620 marriages and 608 divorces in 1926. 

The State law requires that at least 36 weeks of schooling must be pro- 
vided in every town annually. School attendance is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age during the whole school term ; and if they have 
not completed the elementary grades the school age extends to 16. In 1928, 
the 2,057 public elementary schools of the State had 2,221 teachers 
and 75,399 enrolled pupils ; 89 public high schools had 697 teachers and 
12,989 pupils. The 2 noruial schools had 60 teachers and 918 students 
in 1928. For higher education there are Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
founded in 1769, and the University of New Ham[>shir6, at Durham, 
founded in 1866. They are non-sectarian. Dartmouth had (1927) 220 
instructors and 2,253 students ; the State University, 130 instructors and 
1,513 .students. Expenditure on education (1928), 7,561,357 dollars. 


Pinance and Pefence. — The revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 
r ending June 30, 1928, were ; — 

Dollars 


Cash balance, July 1, 1927 
Receipts, 1927-28 , ' , 


943.027 

11,106,530 


Total 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . 


, 12,049,557 

11,470,938 


Balance, July 1, 1928 


678,619 


NEW JERSEY 


653 


I 


' ' ' ^ ' 

The nefc mdebteilness on Jane 80, 1928, amoanted to 1,196,247 dollars. [ 
■Tiie assessed value in 1928 of taxable projierty was 628,849,839 didlars. I 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 6? otiicers, 2 war- j' 
rant ofEcers and 938 men. I 


Production and Industry, — ^Tlre majority of the popidation is em- 
ployed in agriculture, butmanufacturing interests are not far behiinl. The 
total land area of the State is 5,971.840 acres, of whkh 1,441,000 acres 
are cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 3,681, (l8l acres under forest. 
The area of national forest lands on June 30, 1927, was 427,325 acres. 
In 1925, there were 21,065 farms with a total acreage of 2,262,064 acres, 
or 107-4 acres to each farm, and of this 542,846 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm projierty in 1925 was 107,084, 055 dollars. The chief 
crojrs are (1926), hay (549,000* tons), corn {70,1,000 bushels), potatoe.s 
(1,815,000 bushels), oats (440,000 bushels) ; the chid fruit crop is apples. 
On January 1, 1928, the farm animals in the State were 27,000 horses, 
77,000 milch cows, 113,000 other cattle, 20 000 sheep, and 29,000 swine. 

Minerals are little worked, but granite and mica are t^uarried, and mineral 
waters and siiythc stones are also produced. 

The manufacturing interests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State. In 1925, the number of 
manufacTitriug establishments was 1,038 ; the wage-earners miiultered 66,658 ; 
the wages paid amounted to 71,725,465 dollars ; the raw inattriHis used wore 
valued at 192 253,411 doliai-s, aud the output at 327,400,661 dollars, On 
July 31, 1927, thi-re were 1,430,000 active spindles, and the amount of 
cotton consumed wnis 232,000 bales. An imimrtant occuj^ation in the State 
is the sttiumer entertainment of guests in the mountain and lake regions. 

In 1925, the length of steam railway in tlie State was 1,238 miles, and of 
■electric railway, 2.59 mi es. 

New Hampshire on June 30, 1927, had 5.5 national banks with resources 
of 80.317,000 dollars, demand deposits of 34,948,000 d<illars and .savings 
•deposits of 18,941,000 dollars ; 42 mutual savings hanks had savings deposits 
of 166, 27 -1,000 dollars; other state banks aud trust companies had savings 
•deposits of 38,668,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Vartons Departiuents of State Government. 

jOrsifi (W. J,), New Hampshire Register Concord, N.H. Aimnal. 

Ham (Adilaide R.), Iniiex of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the 
Umted States (N. 11 1789-1904), Wsshiiu ton, mi, 

MfCHr-iockiJ. S.), Historj of New Haitipslnre. Concord, N.H- 

(H.H.), History of Hew Hampshire. Concord, N H., 192(5. 

PdG'ri'y fj. Q.), Historj of New England. Boston, Mass., 190(5. 

JSofiins (P W.), Guide to New Hampshire. Concord, N.H. 


KEW JEESEY, 

G-OVernment. — New Jersey is one of the thirteen original States in the 
Union The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a General Assembly, 
the memher.s /if which are chosen by the people, all citizens (with necessary 
excvpti-'Us) 21 years of age, resident in the State for a year and in the county 
for 5 months preceding the election, having the right of suffrage. The Senate 
consists of 21 senators, one for each county, elected by the voters for 3 years, 
in such manner that the Senate is renewed to the extent of approximately 

r 2 . 
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one-third annually. The General Assembly consists of 60 members elected 
annually by the votera of the counties in numbers proportioned to the popu- 
lation of the counties as determined by the decennial Federal census. 

Governor.— Morgan F, Larson, 1929-32 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Joseph E. S. Kirkpatrick. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
12 Representatives. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
Avhich are subdivided into cities, towns, boroughs, and townships. The 
State Capital is Trenton. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 8,224 squai-e miles (7lo 
square miles water area). Population, by State census on June 1, 1915, 
2,844,342 (2,739,560 white and 95,281 cnloirred). Population, according tc 
Federal Census, January 1, 1920, 3,155,900. 

The population at the date of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

1,396,581 

48,352 

1,444,933 

192‘3 

1900 

1,812,317 

71,352 

1,883,669 

250-7 

1910 

2,445,894 

91,273 

2,537,167 

337-7 

1920 

3,037,087 

118,813 

3,155,900 

420-0 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 3,821,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
28,316: divorces, 3,041. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

1,531,146 

57,432 

1,441 

66 

1,690,075 

1,605,941 

59,700 

140 

44 

1,666,825 

8,087,087 

117,132 

1,581 

100 

8,165,900 


In 1920, the foreign-born whites numbered 738,613 (23*4 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 46,781 (6*8 per cent.) were English; 65,971 {8'9 per 
cent.) Irish; 92,382 (12 6 per cent.) German; 157,286 (21 '3 per cent.) 
Italian; 10,676 Swedish; 12,737 Dutch; 90,419 (12‘2 per cent.) Polish; 
36,917 Austrian ; 40,470 Hungarian ; 73,527 (10 per cent.) Russian. 

Census population of the larger cities was as follows in 1920 : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Newark . . 
Jersey City . 
Paterson . . 
Tronton(capital) 
Camden . . 
Elizabeth . . 

414,524 

298,103 

136,875 

119,289 

116,309 

96,783 

Hoboken . . 

Passaic . . 
Bayonne . . 
Atlantic City 
East Orange . 
Perth Amboy 

68,166 

63,841 

76,764 

50.707 
50,710 

41.707 

NewBrunswick 
Orange. . . 
Plainfield . . 
West Hoboken 
Clifton . . 
Montclair 

32,779 

33,268 

27,700 

40,074 

26,470 

28,810 


Of the total population in 1920, 78‘7 per cent, were urban and 3'7 per 
cent. Negro. 

The Roman Catholic Chntch has 61 ‘6 per cent, of the church-going popu- 
lation ; other bodies are Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementaiy instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
16 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
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June 80, 1928, the 2,300 public schools had 26,414 teachers and / 63, 71*3 
enrolled pupils, and 157 public high schools had 3,019 teachers and 100,045 
pupils. In 1928, 5 public normal schools had 3,389 students. Tlit-re 
are 4 schools for industrial education. The total expenditure on education 
(1928) was 66,838,212 dollars. 

Higher and non-sectanan instruction is provided at rrincoton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1927, had 289 profe.ssor.s and 2,526 stndent.s ; 
at Rutgers College (1766) at New Bruuswiek, with 150 pndo.-sors and 
instructors and 1,900 students (the State Agricultural College and Exi'criincat 
Station are connected with this institution); and at Stevens Institute of 
Technology (1870) at Hoboken (a .school of Mechanical Engineering), with 
51 professors and 436 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and dislmrsements of the State 
Fund for the financial year ending June 30, 1928, were as Ibllow.s : — 

Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1927 13,606,461 

Receipts, 1927-28 34,997,319 




Total . 

Disbursements, 1927-28 


48,603,780 

33,169,785 


Balance, June 30, 1928 , . . 15,438,995 

The State debt on June 30, 1928, amounted to 83,116,000 dollars, and 
the assessed valuation of real and personal property (1927) to 5,770,464,614 
dollars. 

The National Guard of New Jersey on June 30, 1928, consisted of 827 
officers, 5 warrant officers and 4,508 men. There is also a brigade of naval 
militia with a strength of 713. 

Production and Industry.—Agricnitnre, market-garde-ning, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry ai-e pursued within the State. In 1925, 
New Jersey had 29,671 farms with a total area of 1,924,545 acres, of which 
1,126,061 acres were crop land. The value of all farm property in 1926 
was 811,084,284 dollars. In 1920, the chief crop was maize, acreage 
188,000, produedng 8,648,000 bushels, valued at 6,918,000 dollars ; of hay 
there was an acreage of 266,000 acres, producing 416,000 short tons, valued 
at 8,212,000 dollars. The yield of potatoes in i926 was 7,250,000 bushels. 
The farm animals on January 1, 1928, comprised 52,000 horses, 122,000 
milch cows, 103,000 other cattle, 5,000 sheep, and 62,000 swine. On June 
30, 1927, national forest lands amounted to 6,785 acres. 

Now Jersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and streams being stocked 
with trout, perch, black bass, &e., while there are shad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and Bay and round the coast. 

The chief mineral products are clay products (valued at 47,612,514 
dollars in 1926), zinc, cement, sand and gravel, and stone. The_ chief clay 
product is sanitary ware, in which New Jersey is pre-eminent. Zinc (80,629 
short tons in 1926) is also important. The total value of all mineral products 
in 1926 was 77,066,713 dollars. 

In 1925, the manufacturing establishments numbered 8,204 and employed 
425,377 wage-earners; the raw material used was valued at 2,(»86,855,079 
dollars, and the output at 3,539,181,253 dollars ; 676,235,826 dollars were 
paid in wages. The principal industries, ranked by value of products in 
1926, were : petroleum refining, 260,312,189 dollars ; smelting and refining, 
212,702,404 dollars ; silk goods, 190,712,394 dollars; chemicals, 122,699,466 
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i dollars. On July SI, 1927, active cotton spindles numbered 379,000i 

I consuming: 36, 000 bales of cotton.. 

f£ In 1925, the length of steam railroad ■within, the State -was 2,308 miles ; 

I electric railway track 1,434 miles ; the length of canals was 174 miles. 

I New Jersey on June 30, 1927, had 291 national banks with resources 

1 of 942,119,000 dollars, demand deposits of 344,557,000 dollars and savings 

» deposits of 411,588,000 dollars ; 27 mutual savings banks had savings deposits 

of 24 1, 7 89, 000 dollars ; State hanks and trust companies had savings deposits 

I of 584,475,000 dollai’s. 

I Books of Heferenee Concerning Hew Jersey. 

i Manual of the Logislatnre of New Jersey, By T, P. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

i Annual Reports of: State Treasurer ; Comptroller of the Treasury ; Cominissjoner of 

I Banking and Insurance; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

[j Ne'w Jersey Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J. Historical Society, 

u Fislicr, (E. J.), New Jersey as a royal province. New York, 1911. 

i Lee (P. B.), New Jersey as a Colony and a State. 1802. 

I Tanner (B. P.), The province of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 
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HEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and GovernmeBt.~-New Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Europeans w^as politically associated with Mexico. On May 11, 
1846, the Mexican war began; when peace was made February 2, 1848, 
New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United States. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, the Oi’ganic Act of the Territory was passed by the United 
States Congress. The boundaries of the Territory had been made to include 
part of Texas, but Utah was formed into a separate Territory in 1861 part 
of New Mexico was transferred to Colorado, and in 1863 Arizona was dis- 
joined, leaving to New Mexico its present area. On June 20, 1910, Congress 
passed an Enabling Act permitting the Territory of New Mexico to frame 
a State Oonstitution, and in January, 1912, New Mexico was admitted to 
Statehood. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives. 

Governor. — R. C. Dillon, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. E. A. Perrault. 

For local government the State is divided into 31 counties. The 
administrative capital of the State is Santa Fe' ; population (as shown by 
the census of 1920), 7,236. Present estimate, 10,000 (1928). 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 122,634 square miles (131 
square miles being water area). Census population on January 1, 1920, 
360,350. 

In live census years the population was : — 


Tears. 

Wliite,* 1 

Negro 

‘ Total. ' 

' Per 8q. Mile. 

1889 . . . . . ^ 

118,559 

1,016 

110,565 1 

1-0 

1899 ..... 1 

158,326 

1,956 

169,282 

1-8 

1900 . . . . . . 

393,700 

1,610 

1 19o,.S10 

: 1-6 

1910 . . . . . i 

325.673 

1,628 

.327,301 

: 2-7 . . 

1020 

354,617 1 

6,733 

360,350 

2-9 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 396,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
4,748 ; divorces, 646. 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was 



White 

Negro 

.Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . . . 

475,350 

4,593 

'364 

10,149 

190,456 

Female . , . i 

159,323 

1,140 

68 

9,303 

109,894 

Total . . 

331,673 

5,733 

432 

i .19,512 

360,300 


In 1920, 29,077 (8 ’1 per cent, of population) were foreign-born whites, of 
whom 1,178 were Germans, 19,906 (68*5 per cent.) Mexicans, 888 English, 
434 Irish, 423 Austrians, and 1,678 (5*8 per cent.) Italians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 18 per cent, were urban, and 1 *6 per cent. 
Negro. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 15,157 in 1920; 
Eaton, 6,544 ; Roswell, 7,033 ; and Santa Fe with 7,236. Indian reservations, 
with an area of 3,280 square miles in 1927, have Indian population of 22,869, 
chiefly Navaho, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, but various Protes- 
tant bodies have schools and chm’ches within the State. 

Elementary education is free, and all children between 6 and 16 years of age 
are compelled to attend school. There were, June 30, 1924, 1,358 public 
elementary schools in the State with 80,368 enrolled pupils, and 2,366 
teachers ; and 164 public high schools with 343 teachers and 8,060 pupils. 
Besides, there are 26 Indian schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers 
(maintained by the Federal Government). Three public normal schools had 
80 teachers and 816 students. Total expenditure on education (1025-26), 
4,948, 231 dollars. For special and higher instruction there are various institu- 
tions ; a College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, founded at Las Graces in 
1889, with 47 professors and 258 students (1927), a School of Mines, 
founded at Socorro in 1895, with 8 professors and 81 students (1927), a 
Military Institute, an Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, an Institute for the 
Blind, an Orjthans’ School, and a Eelorm School. At Albuquerque is the 
State University, founded in 1892 ; it had 32 professors and 438 students in. 
1927. The State schools are maintained by funds assigned by the State 
Government, and by the proceeds of the school tax levied by the com- 
missioners of each county, municipality and district. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1927, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Balance, July 1, 1926 
Receipts for year 1926-27 . 

Total . 

Disbursements for year 1926-27 . 


10,927,917 

8,543,964 


Balance, July 1, 1927 , . . 2,383,953 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State on July 1, 1927, was 
3,889,500 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1 927 
was 313,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 65 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,057 enlisted men. 
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Prodlictioil and IndtUStry. — New Mexico prod-uces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. The principal crops in 1926 were ; maize, 4,420,000 
bushels ; wheat, 5,653,000 bushels ; potatoes, 166,000 bushels. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracks of fertile country, is extending; 
the irrigated area has now reached 550,000 acres and tlie completion of 
existing projects will bring the total up to 945,000 acres. Dry farming has 
proved a valuable adjunct. The Rio Grande project provides for reservoir 
construction for the irrigation of 180,000 acres in New Mexico and Texas. 
Private enterprise also is devoted largely to reservoir and canal construction. 
In 1925, there were 31,687 farms with an area of 27,850,325 acres, of which 
1,784,851 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 
1925 was 236,300,563 dollars. The farm animals on January 1, 1928, 
comprised 170,000 horses, 65,000 milch cows, 1,070,000 other cattle, 

2.362.000 sheep, and 77,000 swine. In 1926, the wool-clip amounted to 

12.060.000 pounds of wool. The national forest area (June 30, 1927) covered 
8,508,539 acre’s, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily forested 
country in private ownership. 

The State ha.s valuable mineral resources?, of which, in 1927, gold (26,093 
ounces), silver (754,878 oimce.s), copper (81,642,379 pounds in 1926), coal 
(2,817,923 short tons in 1926), lead, and zinc were the most important. 
The quarries yield granite, sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise 
is proiitably worked in four localities within the State ; the sands contain 
traces of platinum. The value of the total mineral output in 1926 was 
28,513,991 dollars. Daily oil output for New Mexico is about 3,000 barrels. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico (200 manufacturing establish" 
ments) in 1925 amounted to the value of 19,458,585 dollars. The number 
of wage-earners was 4,629, earaing in a year 5,083,211 dollars, and the cost 
of materials tised was 9,684,279 dollars. 

New Mexico had on Jmie 30, 1927, 29 national banks with resources of 

80.367.000 dollars, demand deposits of 18,465,000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 5,746.000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings deposits of 

2.968.000 dollars. 

In 1926, there were 2,994 miles of steam railway and 11 miles of electric 
railway track within the State. 

Books of Reference. 

The New Mexico Blue Book. First is-sue 1916, Santa Pe. Annual. 

Kei'ort of the Secretary of New Mexico. — Legislative Manual. Biennial. Santa Pe. 
— Puhlieations of the New Mexico Bureau of Immigration, descriptive of the various 
resources of tlie State. Albuquerque. 

Powell (B. A.), The End of the Trail; The Par West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 


NEW YOEK STATE, 

Constitution and Government.— From 1609 to 1664, the region now 
called N ew Y ork was under the sway of the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. Between July 9, 1776, and April 20, 1777, a Convention 
framed a Constitution under which New York was transformed into an inde- 
pendent State, afterwards, in 1788, entering the Union as one of the 13 
original States. 
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The legislative authority is vested in a Senate of 51 members elected every 
two years, and an Assembly of 160 members elected annually. 

The right oi suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided for a year in the State, six months 

wu 30 days in the election district preceding election. 

Ihe question whether there shall be a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution has to be submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
times as the Legislature may by law provide.' 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 43 Representatives. 

G'ouernor.— Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1929-31 {10, 000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edward F. Flynn. 

The seat of the State executive is at Albany. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first class having each over 176,000 inhabitants 
and the third, under 50,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
elected by the city ; the pre.sidents of the 5 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 67 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
67 districts ; constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
oflSoer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; he appoints all the heads of 
departments, except the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 

Area, Population. — Area, 49,204 square miles (1,650 square miles being 
water). State census population 1926, 11,162,151. Population in census 
years : — 


Year 

White 1 

Negro 

I Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

I860 ... 

3,831,730 

49,006 

3,880,735 

81*4 

1900 . . 

7,169,662 

99,232 

7,268,894 

152>6 

1910 . 

8,979,423 

134,191 

9,118,614 

191*2 

1920 .... 

10,186,744 

198,483 

10,885,227 

217*9 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 11,550,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
118,719 ; divorces, 6,000. 

In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 


White Negro Asiatic Indian | Total 

Male . , . . 5,081.010 95,418 8,106 2,810 

Female . . . 6,091,017 103,066 1,108 2,687 

Total . . . 10,172,027 198,483 9,214 2 6,603 

1 Including Indian and Asiatics. 

2 Includes 5,793 Chinese and 2,086 Japanese. 

Of the total in 1920, 2,786,112 (26 '8 per cent, of total population) were 
foreign-born whites, the nationalities most numerously represented being 
Italian 546,173 {19-6 per cent.), Russian 529,240 (19*0 per cent.), German 
295,650 (10 6 per cent.), Irish 284,747 (10 *2 per cent.), Austrian 151,172, 
English 135,305, Canadian 111,974, Swedish 53,025, Swiss 15,053, Scotch 



6,187,350 

5,197,877 

10,385,227 
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37,654, Preiieli 32,179, Korwegian 27,573. The population of New York 
City, according to the State Censua, on January 1, 1925, was : — 



Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn . 


Other cities in order of population, 1925, State census, were 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo . . 

538,016 

Auburn . . 

35,677 

Lackawanna . 

20,196 

Rochester . . 

316,786 

Poughkeepsie 

85,670 

Dunkirk . . 

19,912 

Syracuse . . 

182,003 

Amsterdam . 

35.260 

Port Chester . 

19,283 

Albany . . . 

117,820 

Watertown . 

32,836 

Ithaca , , 

18,948 

Yonkers , . 

113,647 

Newburg . . 

30,419 

Glens Falls . 

17,861 

Utica . . , 

101,604 

Rome . . . 

30,328 

N.Tonawanda 

17,356 

Schenectady, . 

92,786 

Kingston . . 

28,099 

Ogdensburg . 

17,047 

Troy . , 

72,223 

White Plains 

27,428 

Watorvliet . 

16,158 

Binghamton , 

71,915 

Cohoes . . 

23,345 

Geneva , . 

15,908 

Niagara Palls . 

57,033 

Oswego . , 

22,369 

Hornell . , 

15,784 

Mt. Vernon . 

60,382 

Gloversvillo . 

22, 1 10 

Corning . . 

15,722 

Elmira , . . 

48,359 

Lockport . . 

21,676 

Batavia . . 

15,628 

New Rochelle 

44,222 

Olean . . . 

21,332 

Saratoga Pps. 

13,884 

Jamestown 

43,414 

Middletown . 

20,412 

Little Falls . 

12,428 



Of the total population in 1920, 82 ’7 per cent, were urban and 1'9 per 
cent. Negro. Indian reservations in 1926 covered an area of 137 square miles 
and had a population of 5,342. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Pro- 
testant Episcopal, and Baptist. 

Education- — Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 18. 
Instruction in physical training and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 
years of age in the elementary and secondary schools of the State is made 
compulsory by an amendment of 1916 to the Education Law. In 1926-27,, 
the children enrolled in the 12,156 public schools numbered 2,020,426 ; 
the number of teachers was 68,716. There wore 1,148 public high schools 
and academies with 386,883 pupi's and 15,563 teachers ; 10 public normal 
schools with 385 teachers and 10,247 students ; and day vocational schools 
employing 884 teachers with 21,887 pupils. Total, expenditure on public 
schools iu 1927 was 294,312,333 dollars. Total expenditure in 1927 on 
all types of institutions, including special schools, normal schools and 
universities was 381.091,435 dollans. There were 151 universities, colleges, 
professional and technical schools with 9,408 professors and teachers, and 
104,123 students. 

The University of the State of New York is governed by a Board of 
Regents, whose members are at all times three more than the existing 
judicial districts of the State— at present 9 districts and 12 Regents. The 
University is the State Education DepartmeBt. The Regenhs elect by ballot 
the President of the Unfversdty and the Commissioner of Education. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 

24 of the colleges and umversities in 1927-28 were as fallows ; — 
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Founded 

Name and Place 

Profe.ssors, 

&c. 

Students ■ 

189(5 

Adelphi College, Bi-ooklyn a 

35 

594 

1839 

Barnard College, New York 2 . 

97 

1,085 

1SS3 

Caidsius College, Buffalo 1 . . . , 

36 

571 

1820 

Colgate University, Hamilton r. 

65 

916 

18Q4 

College of the City of New Yorki .... 

468 

4,501 * 

1754 

Columbia University, New York . . . 

1,425 

14,468 

1865 

Cornell University, Ithaca 3 

1,032 

5,776 

1853 

Elij.ira College* . . ... 

50 

576 

1846 

Fordham Universitv, New Yorkl .... 

203 

5,027 

1812 

Hiimiltoti College, Clinton i 

38 

449 

1S25 

Hobart College, Geneva! ' 

37 

419 

1888 

Hunter ColleKe, New York2 

238 

i 4,110 

1890 

N.Y.8 College for Teachers, Albany a 

SO 

1,251 

1831 

New York Universitv 

1,252 

22,875 

1883 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls 1 , . . 

46 

403 

1866 

8t. Lawrence University, Canton 3 . . . 

87 

2.S99 

1870 

Syracuse University 3 , . . . . 

574 

5,542 

1795 

Union Driiver“itv, Schenectady, Albany Schs. . . i 

216 ; 

1,448 

1846 

University of Buffalo 

278 

1,876 

1846 

Univerhlty of EoehesterS 

206 1 

i 1,334 

1861 

Vassal- College, Poughkeepsie 2 

161 

1 1,150 

1 ] 

For men only. 2 por women only. 3 For t 

nen and women. 

* Not h 

lOludiBg* S,380 students in afternoon session, and 10,97i in evening 

session. 


There are 30 other colleges in the State, and 11 extra-territorial colleges 
f chartered by the University of the State of New York and located in 

i Brazil, Syria, Turkey and China. 

There are also 17 schools of theologv, 10 of law, 7 of edncation, 10 of 
medicine, 3 of dentistry, 1 of dental hygiene, 5 of pharmacy, 1 of veterinary 
medicine, 9 of technology, 3 of library science, 1 of chiropody, 2 of 
optometry, 2 of accountancy, 2 of architecture, 4 of art and journalism, 
6 of music, and 4 of agriculture. 

Oliarity- — The institutions subject to the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities, State of New York, June 80, 1927, included 8 State institutions 
with a population of 2,598, and 520 county, city and private institutions 
with 72,543 inmates, in the latter category were 189 institutions for 
children with 28,434 inmates; 6 schools for the blind, 267 inmates 7 
homes and schools for the deaf, 1,574 inmates ; 265 hospitals and sanatoria, 
29,562 intnates; and 63 alintsbouses with 9 550 inmates. 
t In addition to the above, the State Board of Charities visits and inspects 

47 boards of child welfare caring lor 40,123 children in their own homes; 
71 pladng-outand hoarding-out agencies with 17,497 children under super- 
vision ;; 284 disj)ensaries with 5,674,945 visits by patients during the year ; 
9 fresh air charities giving outings to 32,229 children ; 12 industrial scUools 
with an enrolment of 7,320 children ; and 7 day nurseries with an enrolment 
I of 1,219 children. 

[ Finance and Defence- — The State receipts and expenditures for the 

year ending June 30, 1928, were respectively as follows; — 
f! ' ■ • .... Dollars . . 

' Cash Balance in hand, July 1, 1927 . . . 51,687,676 

i Cash Receipts, 1927-28 223,410,612 

Total 276,098,088 

Disbursements, 1927-28 217,772,625 

Balance, July 1, 1928 


57,325,468 
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The total gross funded debt of the State, June 30, 1928, amounted to 

359.817.000 dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1928 was 
25,017,885,634 dollars; of personal property, other than bank stock, 
314,742,334 dollars ; total, 25,332,627,968 dollars. The asses.sed valuation 
in 1928 of taxable real property in New York City was 16,788,821, 645 
dollars ; non-taxable real property, 4,522,644,600 dollars ; taxable franchises, 

505.000. 000 dollars; personaY property, 1,154,873,450 dollars; total, 
22,971,339,695 dollars. 

The City of New York, January 1, 1928, had a net funded debt of 
1,496,406,431 dollars. 

On June 30, 1928, the active National Guard consisted of 1,318 officers, 20 
warrant officers and 19,459 men, the Naval Militia of 2,068 officers and 
men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce.— New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1925 (cen.sus), it had 188,754 farms of an average size of 102'1 
acres, making a total of 19,269,926 acres — 63 per cent, total land area of the 
state. About 7,403,503 acres of this is in woods and pastures, and 500,000 
acres in orchards and vineyards. In 1926, 4,915,000 acres were in hay 
crops, 2,097,000 acres in grain for feeding live-stock, and about 788,000 
acres in other crops, the total area of crops other than fruit being estimated 
at 7,800,000 acres. In 1925, the crops of the State had a gross value of 

285.516.000 dollars. National forest lands totalled (June 30, 1927), 9,800 
acres. 

The agriculture ofNow York is dominated by the demands of the large urban 
population. The State is noted for the production of vegetables ; dairying 
is, however, the leading type of fanning. In 1926, the production of milk was 

7.082.000. 000 pounds. In 1927, the crops comprised corn, 677,000 acres ; 
wheat, 303,000 acres ; oats, 1,017,000 acres. The farm animals on January 
1, 1928, comprised approximately 389,000 horses, 7,000 mules, 1,330,000 
milch cows, 491,000 sheep, and 341,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1927 
yielded 2,956,000 pounds of wool. 

Other productive industries are mining and quarrying. In 1926, the mines 
within the State yielded 673,103 long tons of iron ore, valued at 3,103,312 
dollars; gypsum, 1,728,460 tons, valued at 16,794,689 dollars; salt, 

14.297.000 barrels, valued at 6,664,829 dollars; mineral springs, 7,063,520 
gallou.s, valued at 844,154 dollar-s ; Portland cement, 8,535,862 barrels, 
valued at 14,864,066 dollars ; talc, 83,231 tons, valued at 1,030,075 dollars. 
The quarry products of granite, trap rock, sandstone, marble, limestone, 
and lime were valued at 14,730,267 dollars. The value of brick, tile, and 
pottery was 29,181,899 dollars. The yield of crude petroleum in 1927 was 

1.966.000 barrels, valued at 7,300,000 dollars ; the value of natural gas 
produced in 1 926 was 4,499,000 dollars. The State also produces crystalline 
quartz, diatomaeeous earth, carbon dioxide, emery, feldspar, garnet, graphite, 
millstones, molding sand, pyrite, slate, slip clay, and zinc. The total value 
of mineral output in 1926 was estimated at 112,016,262 dollars. 

In 1926 the manufacturing establishments^ nnmbered 33,393, employing 
1,066,202 wage-earners who earned 1,633,893,390 dollars, utilized raw 
materials valued at 4,704,989,399 dollars, and turned out products valued 
at 8,968,547,839 dollars. In 1927, 873,000 active cotton spindles consumed 

162.000 bales. 

In 11*27, there were 2,172 ptihlloations, &c., of which 192 dailies, 944 weekly, 20 
-weeklv, .7 tri-weekly, 799 monthly, 44 semi-monthly, 22 fori nightly, were published in 
ihh ; of the foreign languages there were 20 in Spanish, S.il in Italian, 21 in G-erman, 
Yiddish, 4 in Hungarian, 15 in Polish, 11 in French, 7 in Ozeciio-Slovak, 6 in Arabic, 
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1 in Greek, 4 in Swedish, 4 in Portngnese, 1 in Carpatho-Rnssian, 8 in Jugo-Slovak, 8 in 
Chinese, 2 in Finnish, 1 in Hebrew, 2 in Japanese, 1 in Swiss, 2 in Welsh, 1 in Armenian, 
S in Danish-Norwegian, 4 in Lithnanian, 1 in Esthonian, 5 in Russian, 1 in Ukrainian. 

New Y ork City now claims to be the first shipping port of the world. The 
imports of merchandise during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
amounted to the value of 2,006,702,455 dollars, and the exports to the 
value of 1,741,079,942 dollars. 

For the year ending September 30, 1928, the bank clearings in New York 
City amounted to 368,917,656,547 dollars. 

In New York State there were on December 31, 1927, 8, 288 '37 miles of 
road or first main track and 1,676 miles of single track electric railway. The 
canals of the State, used for commercial purposes, have a length of 638 miles, 
of which the Erie canal has 361 miles. The State Barge Canal which 
connects New York City with Buffalo by means of a deep water route of 
790 miles, has a minimum depth of 12 feet. 

On June 30, 1927, New York had 845 national banks with total resources 
of 6,315,727,000 dollars, demand deposits of 1,051,764,000 dollars, and time 
deposits of 4,036,073,914 dollars ; mutual saving banks had savings deposits of 
3,738,426,000; other State banks and trust companies had time deposits 
of 1,411,029,787 dollars. 

On January 1, 1928, the 149 mutual savings banks in the State had 
total deposits of 4,168,129,036 dollars, and total number of accounts 
4,846,747, being an average of 859*58 dollars to each account. 

British Gotisul-Q-eneral at New York . — Sir H. G. Armstrong. 

Books of Reference. 


Legislative Manual of New York. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Development of tlie State of New York. New York, 1912. 

Alexander (D. S.), Political History of New York. New York, 1906. 

Douglas (James), New England and New France. London, 1914. 

Morey (W 0.), The Governmeni of New York. New York, 1902. 

Peterson (A. IS.), New York as an Eighteenth Century Municipality. New York, 1919. 
Rensselaer (Mrs. Sohnyler van). History of the City of New York. 2 vols. New York. 
Roberts (1. H.), New York : The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1887. 

Sowers 0. C.), The Financial History of the New York State from 1789 to 1912. London 
and New York, 1914. 

Stebbins (H. A.), A Political History of the State of New York, 1866-1869. . Now York 
and London, 1913. 

Williams (Stierman), New York’s Part in History. New York, 1915. 

Wilson (R. R.), New York, Old and New. New York.— New York in Literature, New 
York, 1907. 

Yen chn Ma, The Finances of the City of New York. London and New York, 1914. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Government.-- North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 120 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the precinct four months next before the election, and registered, have 
a vote. For registration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Constitution in the English language. 
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The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Repre- 
sentatives. . ■ • ' 

Governor. — C. Max Gardner, 1929-33 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. A. Hartness. 

North Carolina is divided into 100 counties. The State Capital is Raleigh. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 52,426 square miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles are water. Population of census in 1920, 2, 559,123. 


r Including Indians and Asiatics. 

Estimated poptdation on July 1, 1928, 2,938,000. Marriages in 1927 

were 22,204 ; divorces, 1,642. 

In 1920 the population by sex and birth was :~ 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

iidian 

899,081 

373,966 

94 

6,972 

884,748 

889,442 

19 

6,852 

1 1,783,779 

768.407 

113 

11,824 


Of the total in 1920, 7,099 (representing 0'3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation) were white foreign -born, 703 being German, 932 (13T per cent.) 
Russian, and 967 (13*6 per cent.) English. Urban population formed 19*3 
per cent., and the Negro population 29*8 per cent, of the whole. Cities 
(with population in 1927, estimated) are : Charlotte, 80,500 ; Winston-Salem, 
81,000 ; Wilmington, 42,272 ; Durham, 47,600 ; Asheville, 45,800 ; Raleigh 
(capital), 35,000 ; Greensboro, 50,800. Indian reservations in 1927 covered 
an area of 99 square miles and had a population of 12,191. 

About half of the Church members are Baptist, and one-third Methodist. 
The others are mostly Presbyterian, Lutheran, or Protestant Episcopal. 

fcichool attendance is compulsory between 7 and 13, inclusive. Separate 
schools are provided for white, coloured and Indian children. In 1926-27 
the 6,232 public elementary schools of the State had 19,581 teachers, and 
733, -791 enrolled ptipilB. There were 818 public high schools with 4,015 
teachers and 90,360 pupils. Total expenditure on account of public 
elementary and high schools in 1926-27, 36,701,501 dollars. 

There were 7 normal colleges in 1927, 3 white, 3 negro and 1 Indian. 
Higher instruction is given in 46 university and college institutions, 
7 State and 39 private and denominathinal. The more important are the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (founded in 1795) with (1927) 
234 professors and 6,765 students; and the Agricultural and Engineering 
College at West Raleigh (founded in 1889) with 202 professors and 2,784 
pupils. Higher education for young women is given in the State College for 
Women (Greensboro) which, in 1926-27, had 171 professors and 3,418 
students. There are large sectarian coUege-s, and also schools and colleges 
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Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . . . . . . 20,112,829 

Eeoeipts,. 1927-1928 . ... . . . 77,601,111 

Total . . . . . , 97,773,940 

Diabuisements, 1927-1928 .... . 77,680,509 

Balance, June 30, 1928 20,093,431 


On Jime 30, 1928, the recognized bonded debt amounted to 163,093,600 
i dollars. The assessed value of personal and real property in 1928 was 

2, 923, 527, 658 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bond-holders the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 12,600,000 dollars. 
The State declares these bonds to have been fraudulently and corauptly issued 
during reconstruction days. 

The National Guard on July 31, 1928, consisted of 238 ofBecrs, 5 
warrant officers and 3,346 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agiioulture, there being a farm poymlation of 1,446,881 in 
1926. The total population in 1920 was 2,545,804. In 1926, the U.S. 
census showed 283,491 farms, including both owners and tenants. In 1926, 
the State farm census showed 249,704 active farm owners, In 1925, the 
area of the farm land was 18,593,670 acre.s, as compared with 20,02i,736 
in 1920. In 1926, the State census showed that 6,781,229 acres were in 
cultivation ; 3,330,343 acres by farm owners and 3,450,886 acres by farm 
tenants. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 1,060,016,835 
dollars. Wheat and corn are grown extensively, the production of the 
former in 1927 being 4,976,000 bushels, and of the latter, approximately 
i 52,264,000 bushels. The chief money crop, however, is cotton, of which the 

i area in cultivation (1927) is 1,787,000 acres, with a prospective production of 

j 911,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross weight). Another important product is 

i tobacco, with a prospective production in 1927 of 426,431,000 pounds. Other 

i products are peanuts, potatoes, oats, rye, truck, fruit, etc. On January 1, 

j 1928, the farm animals were 105,000 horses, 282,000 mules, 321,000 milk 

; cattle, with a total of 627,000 for all cattle, 85,000 sheep, and 951,000 swine, 

i The area of national forest lands (June 30, 1927) was 376,183 acres, 

t Minerals in great variety, but not in large quantities, are found in the 

State, the chief being mica, iron, talc, soapstone baaytes, feldspar, coal, kaolin, 

I Ijyrophyllite, gold, silver, sand and gravel. The quarries yield granite, 

limestone, and sandstone. Monazite and zircon, used in the manufacture, of 
incandescent light mantles, are also found. Mineral products, 1926, were 
valued at 10,992,793 dollars. 

North Carolina iu 1927 had 3,004 industrial establishments, employing 
I) 205,604 wage earners, who received 157,812,720 dollars, and turning out 

products valued at 1, 152,482,164 dollars. The leading industries, measured 
§ by the value of their products. in 1927 were; textile, 425,233,595; tobacco, • 

413,274,114; and lumber, 54,062,616 dollars. Active cotton spindles on 
July 31, 1927, numbered 6,199,000, consuming 1,640,000 bales. 

?■ The chief seaport is Wilmington, the exports from which, in tire year 

ending June 30, 1928, amounted to 11,671,945 dollars, nearly all for cotton 
grown in North Oarolina, South Oarolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and 
shipped mostly to Bremen, Liverpool, and Ghent. The’ imports amoimte 
' to 17,793,871 dollars. 
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The State in 1927 contained 5,004 miles of steam railway, and 162 miles 
of electric railway track. 

North Carolina on June 30, 1928, had 77 national hanks with resources of 
202,940,000 dollars, demand deposits of 68,963,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 66,201,000 dollars. Gn the same date, there were 441 State 
banks, including branches, having total resources of 316,750,000 dollars, 
demand deposits of 151,612,000 dollars, and time deposits of 105,031,000 
dollars. 

Books of Reference. 


The Reports of the Various Executive Departments of the State. 

Jrihtcr(J. P.), Western North Carolina. A History from 1730 to 1913. Raleigh, N.O., 1914. 
Aihe (S. A.), History of North Carolina. 2 voKs. Greensboro, N.C.— Biographical 
History of North Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present. 8 vols. Greensboro, N.O. 
£attle(K. P.), Historv of the University of North Carolina. 2 vols. Raleigh, N. C., 1912. 
Connor (H. G.) and Clieshire(,3. B., jr.), The Constitution of North Carolina. Annotated. 
B>d.l6ighi 1911. 

Connor (E. D. W.), Boyd (W. K.), and Hamilton (J. G. de R.), History of North 
Carolina, 1384-1912. 3 voLs. Chicago, 1919. 

HamiUon(3. G de R.), Reconstruction in North Carolina. New York and London, 1914. 
Newsome (A. R.), North Carolina Manual, 1929. Issued by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. Raleigh, N.C. 

Kephart (Horace), Our Southern Highlanders. New York, 1918. 

Saunders (W. L.), Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. i-x. Raleigh, N. C., 
1886-1890. Continued as : Clark (Walter). State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xxvi. 
Published by the State, Raleigh. N. 0., 1895-1905. 

Sprunt (James), Chronicles of the Cape Pear River, 1860-1916. Raleigh, N. 0., 1917. 


irORTH DAKOTA. 

Governmeilt.— North Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
February 22, 1889. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 118 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indians. Residence required ; in the State 
one year, in the county ninety days, in the precinct thirty days, next before 
the election. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
three Representatives. 

Governor . — George F. Shafer, 1929-31 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Robert Byrne. 

The State is divided into 53 organised counties. The capital is Bismarck 
(population 7,122 in 1926, Census). 


Area, Population. — Area, 70,837 square miles (664 square miles being 
water). The area in 1927 of the Indian reservations was 2 square miles 
with a population of 10,257 Indians, The population of the State in 1920 
(Census) was 646,872. 

The population at each of the Federal censuses was 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total: 

PerSq. Mile. 

1890 

182,407 

8,676 

190, .988 

,2-7 

1000 

811,712 

7,434 1 

319,146 

. , 4’5 ' 

1910 

669,856 

7,201 1 

577.056 

8-2 . 

1020 1 

089,954 

6,018 

046,872 

9 "2 
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Population by State census 1926, 641,000. Marriages in 1027 were 
3,973; divorces, 506, 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was: — _____ 



White 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

338,031 

276 

183 

8,183 i 

341,673 

Female 

301,923 

i 191 

14 

3,071 

305,199 

Total . 

639,954 

467 

197 

6,254 ^ 

646,872 


Tbe number of white foreign-born in 1920 was 131,503 (20 '3 per cent, 
of the total population), of whom 38,190 (29-0 per cent, were Norwegian, 
15,560 (11 '9 per cent.) Canadian, 29,617 (22'5 per cent.) Russian, and 11,960 
(9'1 per cent.) German. The urban population formed 13 '6 percent, and 
the Negro popidation O'l per cent, of the whole in 1920, The only con- 
siderable cities in the State are Fargo with population, 1920, of 21,961, 
Grand Forks, 14,010, and Minot, 10,476. 

Of the aggregate membership of the Churches in the State, 88 ’5 per 
cent, is Roman Catholic, 37*7 Lutheran, the remainder being divided among 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist denominations. 

Instruction. — School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 15, In 1925, there were 6,090 public elementary schools, 
with 148,986 pupils and 7,210 teachers. There were 675 high schools with 
24,143 pupils and 1,406 teachers. Five normal schools had 2,395 students 
and 165 teachers. The State University, founded in 1884, has (1927) 114 
teachers and 2,060 students ; the State Agricultural College has 105 teachers 
and 1,089 students (1927) ; Jamestown College (founded 1883) had 29 
teachers, 623 pupils. 

I School revenues are derived from the State Fund, district taxes, and 

j various other sources. Expenditure in 1925, 18,548,000 dollars. 

I On July 1, 1922, the number of prisoners in penal institutions was 228, 

being 35 ‘2 per 100,000 of the population. 

; Finance and Defence.— The rewenue expenditure for the year ending 

j Juno 30, 1926, was: — 

f Dollars 

i Cash in hand, July 1, 1927 ... . 11,866,371 

Receipts, 1927-1928 . . . . . . 23,268,323 

Total ...... 85,134.694 

Expenditure, 1927-1928 21,719,666 

i Balance in hand, June 80, 1928 . . . 13,415,129 

Bonded debt on June 30, 1928, 34,857,600 dollars ; assessed valuation of 
real, personal and public utility property in 1927, 996,188,783 dollars. 

;i The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 71 officers, 1 warrant 

. officer and 1,199 enlisted men. 

i Production and Industry.— Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 

North Dakota population. In 1925, there were 75,970 fai-ms, with an area 
of 34,327,410 acres, of which 21,864,401 acres were crop land, and 8,940,886 
^ acres were pasture land. The assessed Taluation of all farm property in 1925 
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was 1, 151,034, &S6 dnllats. Theaiea to be irrigated within the State nnder 
the Tedera] Beclamation Act extends to 40,000 acres. The chief products are 
cereals, potatoes, hay and dax. The wheat crop in 1926 amounted to 
112,378,000 bushels ; oats, 84,408,000 bushels; barley, 21,050,000 bushels ; 
corn, 18,162,000 bushels ; potatoes, 7,520,000 bushels. In the same year the 
area under flax (grown for the seed) was l,271,0t)0 acres, and the yield 
amounted to 6,736,000 husheb of seed, valued at 13,000,000 dollars. The 
State has also an active live-stock industry, chiefly horse and cattle raising. 
On January 1, 1928, the farm animals were: 633,000 horses, 458,000 milch 
cows, 1,034,000 other cattle, 454,000 sheep, and 652,000 swine. The wool- 
clip yielded 3,187,000 pounds of wool in 1927. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota are inconsiderable. Cement is 
made and there are coal-mines (output 1926, 1,370,244 short tons). 

In the State in 1925 there were 320 manufacturing establishments, em- 
ploying 3,261 wage-earners, who earned 4,674,698 dollajs, using raw material 
eo.sting 32,306,744 dollars, and giving an output valued at 44,631.516 
dollars. The most important of these industries w'as flour and grist milling. 

In 1925, there were 6,277 miles of steam railway in the State, and 26 miles 
of eleotrio railway. 

North Dakota had on June 30, 1927, 141 national banks with resources 
of 90,766,000 dollars, demand deposits of 30,660,000 dollars, and time 
deposits of 41,991,000 dollars ; State hanks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 89,727,000 dollars. 

Eeferences. 

The Beporta of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Boyle, GovemniPiit of North Dakota. Chicat'o, 1910. 

Jlangon, Conquest of the Missouri. New York, 1909. 

Sennessy, History of North Dakota. 1910. 

Boamer, History of the Expeditions of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804 t 06. Ohioagq, 
1006. 

Lounaherry, Eai^ly Historv of North Dakota. Duluth, lOlS. 

Trinka. North Dakota of To-day. 1919. 

Wniiard, Story of the Prairies. New York, 1908. 


Governnient. — Ohio was admitted into the Union on February 19, 1803. 
The question of a general revision of the Constitution is submitted to the 
people every 20 years, provision being made for the election of a Convention 
to draft alterations. 

The legislature consists of a Senate of 85 members and a House of 
Representatives of 130 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessaiy exceptions) all citizens 
21 years of age who have resided in the State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 22 Representatives. 

Governor •. — Myers Y. Cooper, 1929-31 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Si ale . — Clarence J. Brown. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. The State Capital (since 1816) is 
Columbus, 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 4l,040 square miles, of which 
300 square miles are water (exclusive of , 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie). 
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ABIA, POPULmON, INSmTICTIOIT 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 5,759,394. 

The population at the date of various censuses was t— 


Years - 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

Tears 

Total 1 

Per Sq. Mile 

1800 

1900 

45,365 

4,157,5451 

i 1-1 

102 T 

1910 

1920 

4,767,121 2 
5,759,394 

1 117-0 

1 141-4 


includes 96,901 Negroes. 

> Includes 111,452 Negroes. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928 
59,296 i divorces, 14,646. 

In 1920 the population hy sex and 

, 6,826,000. 

race was : — 

Marriages in 1927 were 

- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian | 

Total 

Male . 
Female . 

2,854,664 

2,717,229 

100,160 

86,02'? 

1,062 

101 

94 

57 

2,955,980 

2,803,414 

Total . 

5,571,898 

186,187 

1,163 

151 

6,759.394 


The foreign-born whites in 1920 numbered 678,697 (11’8 Pf 

Austrian, and 67,579 (10-0 pe>r according to the estimate 

Population of the ohiet cities was^ as follows, accoioing uo 


Cleveland , 
Cincinnati . 
Columbus . 
Toledo . . 

Akron . 
Dayton . . 

Youngstown ^ 
Canton • 
Springfield 
Lakewood . 
Lima . . 


Population 

Cities 

Population Cities P 

922,864 

418.987 

292,822 

288,792 

208,435 

178,642 

13-2,358 

114,648 

71,842 

68,862 

49,742 

Hamilton 
Lorain . . . 

Portsmouth . 
EastOleveland 
Warren . . 

Steubenville . 
Marion . . • 

Mansfield . 
Newark . • 

Zanesville 
Middletown . 

46,891 Norwood . • 

42,654 Ashtabula . 
41,981 Sandusky. . 
38,927 Alliance . . 
35,953 Elyria . . • 

35,462 East lAverpool 

33.821 Barberton . . 

34,622 ClevelandHgts. 
32,181 Massillon. . 
31,985 Findlay . . 

31.821 Kenmore . 


Of the total popnlatiOE in 1920. 63-8 per cent, were nrban and S'Z 



had 28,768 teachers and 978,145 enrolled pupils ; 1,360 public high schools 
had 9,106 teachers and 214,484 pupils ; 13 normal schools had 1,036 students 
and 92 teachers. Expenditure on education in 1926 was 120,183,310 dollars. 
For superior instruction the State contains 40 Universities and colleges, 
of which the following are the more important (1927) 


Total 90,145,494 

Disbursements, 1928 73,631,146 

svil?-''' Balance, December 31, 1928 . . 16,514,348 

The public debt of the State on December 31, 1928, amounted to 
10,000,000 dollars, for soldiers’ bonus. The assessed value of real 
property in 1928 was 9,361,388,870 dollars and of personal property 
4,134,349,370 dollars, the total value of taxable property being 
13,496,738,240 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1928, consisted of 578 officers, 9 warrant 
officers and 7,895 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. There were 244,703 farms (22,219,248 acres) in Ohio on January 
1, 1925, as compared witE 266,695 farms (23,515,888 acres) on January 1, 
1920. Farm values on January 1, 1926, were as follows : land, 1,299,024,004 
dollars (1920, 2,015,112,999 dollars); buildings, 646,606,971 dollars (1920, 
646,322,950 dollars) : all farm property, 1,946,630,975 dollars (1920, 
2,661,436,949 dollars). The chief crops are cereals, hay, potatoes, 
fruits and vegetables, besides tobacco. In 1926, 3,691,000 acres of corn 
produced 146,436,000 bushels, valued at 87,262,000 dollars; 1,980,000 
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ments) 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
Cincinnati University (City) . , 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.B.) 
Ohio University, Athens (State) 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 
Oberlin College, Oberlin .... 
Miami University, Oxford (State) 

Municipal University of Akron . 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) . 
Wittenberg College, Springfield (Luth.) . 
Wooster College (Presb.) .... 
Toledo University 


The daily average number of paupers in the county homes during the 
year ending August 31, 1926, was 6,826, being 108 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and the average daily number of prisoners in the penal institixtions 
during the year ending June 80, 1926, was 5,322, being 80*6 per 100,000 of 
the population. 


Finance and Defence- — The receipts and disbursements, for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1928, were : — 


Cash in hand, January 1, 1928 . 
Income, 1928 .... 


Dollars 

7,577,842 

82,667,652 
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acres of oats produced 75,240,000 bushels, valued at 29,344,000 dollars; r" 

107.000 acres ill potatoes produced 10,058,000 bushels, valued at 17,099,000 p 

dollars ; 2,941,000aGresofhayproduced 4,013,000 tons, valued at 56,170,000 | 

dollars. The wool-clip in 1927 yielded 15,662,000 pounds. On January 1, t 

1928, the live-stock on Ohio farms was; 542,000 horses, 917,000 milk | 

cows, 1,624, 000 other cattle, 2,537,000 swine and 2,244,000 sheep. The farm | 

products and live-stock industries give rise to the manufacture of butter and I 

cheese, and the meat-packing industries. I 

Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; value of total mineral output 
(excluding value of pig-iron), 1926, 253,883,995 dollars. The two leading ^ 

products are coal and clay products. In 1926, 27,872,488 short tons of * 

coal and 9,177,127 long tons of pig-iron wei-e produced, while the value of 
clay products amounted to 97,873,102 dollars (1926). Petroleum output in 
1926 was 7,272,000 barrels. Cement output in 1926 was 7,422,720 barrels. 

In 1925, there were 13,137 manufacturing establishments in the State; 
the number of wage-earners was 676,742; the amount paid in wages was 
975,811,976 dollars; the raw material used cost 3,029,686,278 dollars, and 
the value of the output was 5,347,522,464 dollars. 

The railways of the State had for the year ending December 31, 1926, a 
length of 9, 64 7 ‘31 miles steam track, besides 2,368 miles of electric railway 
track. 

On September 12, 1927, there were 725 State and private banks in Ohio, 
with a total of 1,940,914,278 dollars deposits, and resources of 2,309,969,260 
dollars ; natioual banks, numbering 351, had on June 30, 1926, resoui’ces of 

963.786.000 dollars, demand deposits of 336,848,000 dollars, and savings 
deposits of 257,309,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reports of the various Executive 
Departments. 

Blade (A.), The Story of Ohio. Boston, 1888. 

Bogart (B. L ), Finanoia! History of Ohio. TJrbaua, 1912, 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Journey to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Journal of 
Margaret van Horn Durght. Yale and London, 1912. 

Jlowe (H.). Historical Oolleotlons of Ohio, 3 vols. Columbus, 1888. 

HotoelU(Vf. 0.), Recollections of Life in Ohio, 1813-1840, Oinoinnati, 1895. 

Kinjj (R ), Ohio. In ‘ American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, 1886. 

Bandall (B. 0.) and Ryan (D. J.), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1912. 

Siebert (W. H..), Government of Ohio. New York, 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), Hi.story of the State of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1854. 


1 OKLAHOMA, 

f Government.—The State of Oklahoma, comprising the former Territory 

I of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was constituted on hlovember 16, 1907, 

i by Proclamation made by the United States President under the enabling 

I act of June 16, 1906. The constitution provides for the initiative and the 

' referendum, 8 per cent, of the legal voters having the right to propose 

any legislative measure and 15 per cent, to propose amendments to the 
f constitution by petition. 

j The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 

i 4 years, ai>d a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 

i not less than 97 nor more than 108 members. Qualified as electors are 

f (with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident one year in the State, 

six months in the county, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to be qualified 
, as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 
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ffOTcrnof.—Henry S. Johnston, 1927-31 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Graves Leeper. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 8 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State capital is Oklahoma City. 

Area and PopTllation.--Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,028,283. 
Indian reservations in 1927 had an area of 52 square miles with a 
population of 119,216, including the Five Civilized Tribes who number 
101,506. -c ^ 1 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per square mile 

1900 

670,204 

120,187 

790,391 1 

10'3l 


1,444,531 

212,624 

1,667,155 

23-9 

1920 

1,621,194 

207,089 

2,028,283 

29-2 


1 Including Indian territory. 

Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2,426,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
656 ; divorces, 7,642. 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was 


White 1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

952,691 

76,294 

309 

28,760 

1,058,044 

868,503 

73,114 

85 

28,687 

070,239 

1.821,194 

149,408 

844 

57,337 

2,028,283 


In 1920, 89,968 were foreign-born whites (2-0 per cent of the total 
population), of whom 17,029 (17-6 per cent.) were Germans, 5,005 (12-6 per 
cent.) Russians, 2,122 Italians, 1,393 Austrians, 2,686 English, 2,475 
Canadians, 6,697 (16-8 per cent.) Mexican, and 1,120 Scotch. 

Of the total population in 1920, 26-6 per cent, were urban, and 7 '4 per 
cent. Negro. The most important cities are Oklahoma City (population in 
295), Muskogee (30,277), Tulsa (72,075), Enid (16,576), Me Alestor 
Shawnee (15,348), Okmulgee (17,430), Guthrie (11,757), Ardmore 

Eeligion and Education. — The chief religious bodies are Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, and Christian Scientists. 

The State has a school system embracing elementary and high public 
schools, normal schools, and also colleges for superior instruction. 
Separate schools have to be provided for whites and Negroes, ail children 
not Negroes being classed as white. In 1925-6 there were 5,686 public 
elementai-y schools with 565,864 pupils and 14,463 teachers ; 792 public high 
schools with 83,062 enrolled pupils and 4,093 teachers. There w'e're 
6 State Teachers’ Colleges with 3.52 teachers and 10,824 students. Total 
expenditure on education 80,187,233 dollars. The University (founded 
at Norman in 1892) had, in 1927, 237 professors and 5,007 students ; 

and Mechanical College (founded in 1891 at Stillwater) 
professors and 8,000 students ; while the ooloui’ed 
and Normal University (founded 1897 at Langston), had 28 
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Finance and Defence. — Income and expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1927 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Jtme 30, 1926 , , 12,056,320 

Receipts, 1926-27 . . . . . 84,877,068 

Total . . . , . . 96,933,388 

Disbursements, 1926-27 . . . 82,994,562 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1927 . . 13,938,826 


On June 30, 1927, the State debt amounted to 1,543,900 dollars. The 
assessed value of real and of personal property (1926) was 1,697,364,213 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 411 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,602 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1925, it had 197,218 farms with a total area of 30,868,965 acres, of which 
15,837,735 acres were cropland. The total value of all farm property in 
19^5 was 1,048,767,322 dollars. The yield of corn in 1926 was 61,178,000 
bushels; of wheat, 73,745,000 bushels ; of oats, 38,304,000 bushels. Other 
products are potatoes, hay, sorghum, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop fur 
1926 on 4,676,000 acres amounted to 1,772,784 lbs., valued at 85,980,000 
dollars. On January 1, 1928, tbe stock comprised 610,000 milch cows, 

1.723.000 all cattle, 1,104,000 hogs, 101,000 sheep, 542,000 horses, and 

354.000 mules. National forest lands on June 30, 1927, totalled 61,480 
acres. 

Oklahoma has become an important mineral State in the last few years. 
With 19,180 miles of oil pipe lines, it leads all the states in pipe line mileage 
with Texas second and Pennsylvania third ; with local oil storage capacity of 
140,000,000 barrels it is exceeded only by Texas, 170,000,000 barrels, and 
Oalifornia, 200,000,000 barrels. In 1926, 179,195,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum were produced. Natural gas is also obtained in large q^uantities 
(286,421,0003/. cubic feet in 1926). Coal (2,842,673 short tons in 1926) 
lead (69,704 short tons in 1926), and zinc (272,567 tons in 1926) are also 
worked. Total mineral output in 1926, 569,518,693 dollars, Petroleum 
refining is the chief industry. 

There are few manufacturing industries, flour and grist-milling, cotton 
ginning, the manufacture of cotton-seed oil and oil cake being the more 
important. In 1925, the State had a total of 3,282 industrial establishments, 
employing 26,333 wage-earners who earned 34,210,630 dollars, the cost of 
material being 301,147,045 dollars, and the value of the output 403,295,440 
dollars. 

In 1925, Oklahoma had 6,540 miles of steam railway besides 371 miles 
of electric railway. 

On Juno 30, 1927, Oklahoma had 350 national hanks with resources of 

426.592.000 dollars, demand deposits of 241,849,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 85,384,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 18,398,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeferemce. 

Reports of the various administrative anthorlldes of OWahorna. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, 

Cherokee Strip, iSte. St. Louis, 1893. 




(BililiiisSfflii 


Total 


White ■ 


1880 

1900 

1910 

1920 


Indian 


Total 


Male . 
Female 


Total 
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Go vernmeat. —Oregon was admitted into the Union on February 14, 
1859. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 members, chosen 
for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 
60 Representatives, elected for two years. 

The Constitution was amended in 1902, to reserve to the voters the 
power to propose laws and amendments to the Constitution and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls independently of the Legislative Assembly, and 
also to give them the power at their own option to approve or reject at the 
polls any Act of the Legislative Assembly. This is known as the initiative 
and referendum. 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and ‘ every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.’ 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor. — I. L. Patterson, 1927-1931, (7,500 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Hal E. Hoss. 

The State Capital is Salem. There are 36 counties in the State. 

Area, Population, Instruction.—Area, 96,699 square miles, 1,092 
square miles being water. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 
Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 1,000,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

407,169 

361,987 

1,197 

947 

6,677 

1,832 

769,146 

2,144 

7,509 






The foreign-born whites in 1920 numbered 102,151 (13’0 per cent, of total 
poj)ulation), of whom 13,740 (13’5 per cent.) were German, 13,744 (13'5 per 
cent.) Canadian, 7,968 (7'8 per cent.) English, 10,632 (10'3 per cent.) 
Sw’cdish, 4,203 Irish, 4,324 Italian, 1,928 Greeks, and 6,955 Norwegian. 
The Judian reservations in 1927 comprised 1,742 square miles with a population 
of 6,674 Indians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 49‘9 per cent, were urban, and 0'3 per 
cent. Negro. The largest towns, according to the 1920 census, are Portland, 
with a population of 258,288; Salem, 17,679 ; Medford, 6,766 ; Astoria, 
14,027 ; Eugene, 10,693. 
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In 1927 7,392 marriages were performed and 3,116 divorces and 33 
annulments granted as against 7,085 marriages and 3,086 divorces in 1926. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Disciples of Christ, and Congregational 
denominations. 

School attendance is compulsory for all children from 9 to 15 years of age, 
unless the pupil completes the elementary grades in the meantime. All 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 years must be in school or legally 
employed. If legally employed, they must attend the part-time schools 
not less than 5 hours per week or 180 hours per year unless they have 
already acquired the ordinary branches of learning taught in the first 8 
years of the public schools or are attending an evening school for an equiva- 
lent time. For school year ending June SO, 1928, the 2,698 public elementary 
schools had 5,833 teachers and 144,851 enrolled pupils, 266 four-year high 
schools had 2,107 teachers and 42,338 pupils ; and the Oregon Normal school 
at Monmouth had, in 1928, 71 teachers and 1,660 pupils. The Southern 
Oregon Normal school, Ashland, Oregon, had, in 1927-28, 28 teachers and 
657 students. Total expenditure on education (1927-28) 24,916,161 dollai^s. 
The State supports the Oregon State Agricultural College at Corvallis, founded 
in 1868, which has an experiment station, with seven branch stations, an 
extension service in agriculture and home economics, and 10 schools of 
instruction. In 1928 the staff numbered 649, with 808 engaged in instruc-' 
tion, and the student enrolment 6,266, of whom 3,818 were in regular full- 
year degree courses. The University of Oregon, organized at Eugene in 1876, 
had in 1927-28 800 professors and 10,310 students (including 6,950 extension 
and summer school students). There are also Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Catholic, Congregational, and Baptist Colleges. 


Finance and Defence.— The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending December 31, 1927 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1927 . . . . 1,114, 026 

Receipts, 1927 18,037,145 


Total , 

Disbursements, 1927 


Balance, January 1, 1928 


. 19,151,171 
. 18,991,578 


159,593 


On January 1, 1928, the amount of the State bonded indebtedness was 
65,562,810 dollars. In 1927 the assessed value of real and personal property 
was 1 , 1 24, 41 6, 457 dollars. 

On June 30, 1928, the National Guard of the State of Oregon consisted of 
189 officers, 3 warrant officers and 2,808 men. 


Production and Industry. — Oregon is divided by the Cascade Range 
into two distinct zones as to climate. West of the Cascade Range there is a 
good rainfall and almost every variety of crop common to the temperate zone 
is gi'own. East of the Range lack of rainfall has been to some extent com- 
pensated for by irrigation by private companies as well as by State and Federal 
enterprise. Stock raising is” the principal industry of eastern Oregon, With 
a stand of 400 billion feet Oregon has now one-fifth of the standing timber 
of the United States ; aboiit four billion feet are cut annually, the value 
being approximately 125,000,000 dollars and tihe number of men employed 
in the industry 60,000, In 1928, the forest area was 24,000,000 acres. 
National forest lands on June 30, 1927, amounted to 13,238,092 acres* In 
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1925, there were 55,908 farms with an acreage of 14,170,043, The total 
value of all land and buildings in 1925 was 617,174 216 dollars ; in 1926, 
including tirabi-r, the assessed valuation ■ was 709,000,000 dollars though 
the actual value was much greater. The leading crops are wheat (26,782,000 
bushels in 1927); oats (10,540,000 bushels); hay (2,342,000 tons), and 
potatoes (6,240,000 bushels). Eye, barley, flax-seed, and hops are im- 
portant crops. Field crop valuation for 1927, 89,000,000 dollars, Fruits 
are grown, especially plums, apples, pears, peaches, strawberries, cherries, 
and loganberries. Dairying is an important industry, and there is an active 
live-stock industry. Horses on July 1, 1928, numbered 180,000 ; milch 
cows, 210,000; other cattle, 475,000 ; sheep, 2,250,000 ; swine, 275,000, 
Eatfge land for grazing cattle and sheep, 45,000,000 acres. Total value of 
live stock, incluuing poultry, on January 1, 1927, was 73,000,000 dollars. 
In 1928 the wool-clip yielded 18,000,000 pounds. The salmon, sturgeon, 
halibut, and oyster fisheries are abundant. During 1927 the tish caught in 
the Columbia river — of which two-thirds was canned on the Oregon side— - 
totalled 520 062 casfs. The total canned salmon pack on the Oregon coast, 
1927, was 48,619 cases. 

Oregon’s mineral resources consist of metals as gold, silver, copper, iron, 
chromium, manganese, platinum, and mercury ; nou-nietallic, clay for general 
ceramic work, b<ith buildinKand refractory, lime, gyfisum, Portland cement 
material, diatomacrous earth, pumice, coal, oil shale, granite and other 
building stones. Quicksilver mining and smelting has started Output of 
gold in 1926 was 13,243T ounces, valued at 273,759 dollars; silver, 29,738 
ounces ; and copper, 296,464 pounds. Value of mineral products, 1926, was 
6,941,356 dollars. 

In 1927 it is estimated there were 6,000 plants employing 85,000 
industrial wage-earners with total output valued at 370,000,000 dollars. 
On January 1, 1927, there were 82 ^vater-power plants with a water-wheel 
capacity of 241,769 horse-power. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, the Columbia river, 
the Willaraette river, and the Snake river. The Dalles and Ceiilo Canal, 
completed in 1915, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to navigation 
to a length of 570 miles from the ocean. Largo ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Golumbia and Willamette rivers to Portland, lOO miles inland, 
through a channel 30 feet in depth, Portland’s outbound cargo for year 
ending December 31, 1927, amounted to 2,669,319 short tons, valued at 
133,141,330 dollars; inbound cargo, 2,396,676 tons, valued at 144,427,238 
dollars. The State had (I927).a total steam railway mileage of 4,624, besides 
570 miles of electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1928, there were 244 banks in the State, with total deposits 
of 304,667,726 dollars; of this amount 124,847,174 dollars were in savings 
and time deposits, 

British Oomul out Bortla-nd , — J, E. Bell. 

Books of Reference. 

Oregon Blue Book. Issued by the Secretary of 8l ate 

Bwicro/t fH , H.). HlBtor\ of Oregon. San Francisco, 1886, 

(0. H.), History of Oregon. Chicago, 1922. 

Gilbert (J. H.), Trade and Currency in lilarly Oregon (Columbia University Studies in 
Economics. Vol. xxvi. No. 1), New York. 1907. 

H&rner, (J. B.) Oregon : Her History, Grant Men, and Literature, Corvallis, Ore., 1921. 

Johmon ('i ), Hhiirt nuton of Oregon. ChicHg'^, 1904. 

Jjtmati (H 8.), History of Oregon. 4 vols. New York, 1903. 
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PENirSYLVANIA. 

Governnieilt. — Pennsylvania is one of the thirteen original States 
in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Every citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, is 
entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 60 members chosen for four years, 25 Senators being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi-annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 86 Representa- 
tives. 

Governor . — John S. Fisher, 1927-1931 (18,000 dollars). 

Secretary of fflate.— Charles Johnson. 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, townships, and school districts. There are 67 counties. The 
State Capital is Harrisburg. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 46,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles are water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie), 


Years 1 White i Negro j Total Per Sq. Mile 

1360 . . . . . j 2,849,266 56,949 2,906,215 ' 64 '6 

1900 6,145,270 156,846 6,302,115 140-6 

1910 7,471,192 193,919 7,666,111 171'0 

1920 8,485,449 284,568 8,720,017 194-5 


* Includes Asiatics and Indians. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 9,854,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
71,130 ; divorces, 804. 

In 1920, the population by race and' sex was : — 

— White Negro Asiatic Indian Total 

Males ... 4,278,882 148,297 2,196 196 4,429,020 

Females . . . 4,164,894 136,271 191 141 4,290,997 

Total . . 8,482,726 284,668 2,386 887 8,720,017 

The population is mainly English, but contains elements of various 
European nationalities. In 1920, the foreign-born white population of the 
State numbered 1,387,850 (16*9 per cent, of the total population), of whom 
120,194 (8*7 per cent.) were German, 121,601 (8*8 per cent.) Irish, 90,666 
(6-5 per cent.) English, 122,765 (8‘8 per cent.) Austrian, 177,770 (12‘8 per 
cent. ) Poles, 222,764 (16’1 percent.) Italian, 161,124 (11’6 per cent. ) Russian, 
and 71,380 {5-1 per cent.) Hungarian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 63*3 per cent, were urban, and 8:8 per 
cent. Negro. 

The population of the larger cities, according to the census of 1920, was : 

Cities Population Cities Population i Cities Popnlation 

Philadelphia . 1,823,779 Wilkes-Barre. 73,883 York . . 47,612 

Pittsburgh . 588,843 | Allentown . 78,602 McKeesport . 46,781 

Scranton . 137,783 i Johnstown . 67,327 Newcastle 44,988 

Reading . 107,784 i Altoona . . 60,331 Williamsport.' 86,198 

Brie . . 93,372 Chester . . . 58,030 . 

Harrisburg Lancaster . 68,160 

(capital) 75,917 j BetWehem . 60,368 

V .■ 
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Philadelphia on July 1, 1928, had a population of 2,064,200, according 
to Federal Census Bureau estimate. 

The chief religious boddes.in the State are the Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Baptist. In 1926 a total of 135 
denominations reported 13,845 churches and 6,212,050 members. 

School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 1 6 years of age for the full 
school term, but in fourth class districts (6, 000 population or less) local 
school authorities may reduce the term of attendance to 70 per cent, ior 
children over 14 years of age. In the year 1926-27, the 15,788 public 
elementary schools had 42,066 teachers and 1,594,808 enrolled jmpils. 
The 1,150 high schools had 15,659 teachers and 254,073 pupils. Public 
kindergartens numbered 444. Enrolment in all- day, part-time and evening 
vocational courses and classes offered by the public schools of the Oommon- 
wealth was as follows: agriculture, 3,038 ; home economics, 10,024 ; trade 
and industrial, 13,073 ; continuation schools, 48,542 ; total enrolment, 74,677. 
Enrolment in evening schools totalled 112,943 with a teaching personnel of 
2,585. In the 14 State normal schools there were 558 teachers and 9,081 
students. Teachers attending summer sessions at normal schools numbered 
10,997. Total expenditure on public .school education (1926-27) was 
193,890,728 dollars. The total appropriation by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for the two-year period 1927-29 for public education, includ- 
ing normal schools and all public educational agencies, was 74,829,205 
dollars. 

The more important academic institutions (1927) within the State are 
as follows ; — 


1846 

1878 

1867 



Professors j Students 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (non-sect.) 
University of Pittsburgh (non-sect.) . . 


Pennsylvania State College (State) . 
Bueknell University, Lewishnrg (Bapt.) . 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh (R.Q.) . 
Lincoln University (Presh.) i . 

Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) 
Susquehanna University, Sclinsgrove (Luth.) 
Lafayette College, Easton . . . , 

Bryn Mawr College . . . . . 



Einance and Defence. — For the year ending May 31, 1928, the state- 
ment on finance, including general aird special funds, is as follows ,- — 


Balance in Treasury, May 31, 1927 . 

Receipts, all funds, June 1, 1927, to May 31, 1928 . 


Dollars 

58,601,696 

170,863,862 


Expenditures, ail funds, June 1, 1927, to May 31, 1928 . 156,674,871 
Balance in Treasury, May 81, 1928, . . . . 72,790,177 

On May 31, 1928, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted 
to 87,651,001 dollars. The assessed value of taxable real property in 1926 
amounted to 8,619,233,265 dollars, andof personal property to 2,627,010,093 
dollars. 
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The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 829 officers, 12 warrant 
officers and 10,907 men. 

Production and Industry. — ^Agriculture, market-gardening, frnit- 
I growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1925, 

( there were 200,448 farms ; the farm area was 16,296,468 acres, of which 

! 8,431,049 were crop land and 4,573,383 pasture land, the remainder being 

* woodland. The total value of farm propertyin 1926 was l,170,17l,554dollars. 

In 1927, the total production of winter wheat was estimated at 20,165,000 
i bushels; rye, 1,326,000 bushels ; oats, 39,600,000 bushels ; corn, 50,165,000 

I bushels ; buckwheat, 4,935,000 bushels ; potatoes, 26,400, 000 bushels ; tobacco, 

I 44,880,000 pounds ; tame hay, 5,063,000 tons ; total crop of apples for 1927, 

6.300.000 bushels ; commercial apples, 850,000 barrels ; peaches, 947,000 
bushels, and pears, 400,000 bushels. On January 1, 1928, farm animals in 
Pennsylvania were: 359,000 horses, 51,000 mules, 855,000 dairy cows 
two year old and over, 477,000 other cattle, 437,000 sheep, 841,000 swine, 

19.465.000 chickens, and 125,470 hives of bees. Wool clip. 1927, was 

2.730.000 pounds. On June 30, 1927, national forest lands totalled 235,376 
acres. • 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value of its 
mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due principally to the 
State’s leadership in the production of coal. Mineral products in 1926 
reached a value of 1,055,766,077 dollars ; this far surpasses the two great oih 
producing states, Oklahoma (669,518,693 dollars) and California (523,352,257 
dollars). In 1925, 163,840 workers were employed in and about the 
anthracite coal-mines, and 166,586 in and about the bituminous coal- 
mines. In 2926, the output of anthracite coal was 84,437,452 short tons, 
and of bituminous coal, 153,041,638 short tons. Other minerals are 
petroleum (8,961,000 barrels in 1926), natural gas (107,089,000 ilf. cubic 
' feet in 1926), iron ore (magnetite and hematite, 1,096,000 long tons in 

1926), and pig-iron, 13,588,000 long tons in 1926. Pennsylvania has im- 
portant quarries, cement works, and brick and tile works. The output of 
by-product coke in 1926 was 11,201,000 net tons, and of beehive ooke, 

9.329.000 tons. In 1926, the output of cement was 41,395,604 barrels. 
Pittsburgh, having abundant supplies of coal, has become the pu'incipal iron- 
work centre. 

According to the reports of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs for the year 1926, there were in Pennsylvania 16,732 industrial 
establishments, with an aggregate capital amounting to 5,479,109, 600 dollars, 
employing 153,206 salaried officials and 1,298,781 wage-earners. The salaries 
in 1926 amounted to 364,476,700 dollars, and the wages to 1,777,111,600 
dollars. Thevalueoftheoutputwas7, 789, 603, 200dollarsinl926. Themetal 
industry ranked first, the principal products being irou and steel bars, valued 
I at 170,429,300 dollars; billets, blooms aud slabs, valued at 325,649,600 

i dollars; iron and steel ingots, valued at 209,314,600 dollars ; pig iron, 

valued at 203,291,200 dollars ; and pipes and tubing, valued at 243,799,400 
I; dollars. Next in importance were textile products, the largest items being 

i silk and silk goods, valued at 348,394,100 dollars; hosiery, valued at 

176.454.800 dollars ; and men's, women's, and children’s clothing, valued at 

i 97,551,000 dollars. Mines and quarries came third in importance. Food 

and kindred products ranked fourth, the most important items being sugar 
refining, 98,829,900 dollars; bread and other bakery products, 147,566,300 
dollars ; slaughtering and meat packing, 126,951,900 dollars; candy products, 

68.765.800 dollars, Chemicals and allied products amounted to 451,813,100 
dollars. Paper and® printing industries showed products valued at 
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372.027.700 dollars. Leather aud rubber products were valued at 

191.764.700 dollars; glass manufacture was valued at 89,475,600 dollars; 
and cement at 74,372,700 dollars; tobacco products were valued at 
126,250,300 dollars. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelphia for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, was 210,150,958 dollars, and of exports, 85,861,028 dollars. 
The steamship lines trading with the port are classified for the year 1926 
as follows : — Eegular sailings, 60 lines ; occasional sailings, 28 lines ; coast- 
wise, 14 lines; oil, 8 lines; and local and inland, 12 lines. Arrivals and 
sailings of vessels engaged in the foreign trade numbered 3,614, with a 
tonnage of 16,746,622, while 7,657 vessels arrived from and sailed to coast- 
wise ports with a tonnage of 20,214,010. Of the vessels arriving from foreign 
ports, 446 were American. In 1925 Philadelphia exported 66,028 tons of 
anthracite coal valued at 658,503 dollars, and 173,845 tons of bituminous 
coal valued at 907,997 dollars. In 1927, the aggregate length of steam 
railroads within the State was 12,763 miles, and the total of all tracks 
operated by electric railways, 4,226 miles. 

Boads. The State road system, not including township, city and 
borough roads and streets, has a mileage of 12,000 miles of which 7,500 
miles have been hard-surfaced at an expenditure of 375,000,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, 868 national banks had resources of 3,146,453,000 
dollars, demand deposits of 1,119,608,000 dollars; time deposits of 

1.066.504.000 dollars ; 10 mutual savings banks had deposits of 371,168,000 
dollars ; state banks and trust companies had savings , deposits of 

1.084.704.000 dollars. Postal savings deposits amounted to 10,207,498 
dollars. 

There are two British Vice-Consuls at Philadelphia. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various executive departments of the State. Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania State Mannal. Biennial. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Browning (0. H,), Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania. Ardmore (Pa.), 1911. 

Egle (W. H.), Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 8rd ed. 
Philadelphia, 1883. 

Faria (John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania. New York, 1921. 

Ferree (B.), Pennsylvania ; A Primer. 1904. 

Qruier (0. L.), Government of the United States and of Pennsylvania. Kutztown (Pa.), 
1909. 


Malthy (A. E.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 
the Nation. New York, 1910. 

Martin (A. E.) and Shenk (H. H.), Pennsylvania History : Told by Contempoinries. 
London, 1925. 

life Glare (A. K), Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania. 2vols. Winston, 1905. 

Pennell (Elizabeth E,), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Pennypacfcer (S. W.), Pennsylvania in American History, New York, 1910.— Pennsyl- 
vania the Keystone, Philadelphia, 1914, 

Polls (E. L. & Go.), Pennsylvania Gazetteer. 1903-1904. 

Peed (G. I.) and others. Editors, Century Cyclopfedia of History and Biography of 
Pennsylvania. 2vo]s, Chicago, 1904. 

Paper! (W. W.), Pennsylvania. New York, 1903. 

BliaeWeton (E.), The Book of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

Shepherd (W. E.), History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. London, 1896. 

Shimmel (L. S.), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910. — Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908, 

Swank (J. M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 

Wharton (Anne H.), In Old Pennsylvania Towns. London, 1920. 

Widden (Q. 0.) and Sehoff (W, H.), Pennsylvania and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
ational Congress of Navigation. Philadelphia, 1912. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution, and Government. — ^The earliest settlers in tlie region 
wMch. now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636 ; and 
their number’s and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
welcomed. In 1647, a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 39 members, besides the Lieutenant. 
Governor who is ex officio President of the Senate, The House of Representa- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to vote for 
any State officer. 

Governor.— ’Soxm.B.n S. Case, 1929-31 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Ernest L. Sprague. 

The State is represented in the Pedei’al Congress by 2 Senators and 3 
Representatives, 

The State is divided into 5 counties and 39 cities and towns. The State 
Capital is Providence. 

Area, Population, Education. — ^Area, 1,248 square miles, of which 
nearly 181 square miles are water. Population on January 1, 1925, accord- 
ing to State Census, 679,260. Population of census years 


Years 

■White 1 

negro 

Total 

Per Sq, Mile 

1820 

79,457 

8,602 

83,059 

76'6 

1905 » 

470,736 

9,993 

480,728 

456-4 

1910 

sssjosi 

9,629 

542;610 

608-5 

1915 * 

584,865 

11,621 

595,986 

658-5 

1920 

694,361 

10,036 ' 

604,897 

566-4 

1925 ' 

668,377 

10,883 

679,260 

686-5 


i Including Indians and Asiatics. 2 State Census. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 716,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
5,461 ; divorces, 722. 

In 1925, the population hy sex and birth was : — 





Indian, Chinese, 



White 

Negro 

Japanese and 
all others i 

Total 

Male . . . 1 

829,963 

6,520 

476 1 

885,959 

female . . . | 

387,828 1 

6,368 

116 1 

848,301 

Total . . i 

667,786 ! 

10,888 

591 . ■ • j 

679,260 


The foreign-horn whites in 1926 numbered 181,072, of whom 26,885 were 
English, 6,524 Scottish, 19,800 Irish, 5,303 English Canadian, 35,648 French 
Canadian, 34,671 Italian and 3,243 German- The chief cities are Providence, 
which (1925) had a population of 267,918 ; Pawtucket, 69,760 ; ‘Woon- 
socket, 49,681 ; Newport, 27,757 ; Warwick, 18,278 ; West ‘Warwick, 
18,215; Central Falls, 25,403 ; Cranston, 34,471 ; E. Providence, 26,088. 
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The urban population in 1920 was 97-5 per cent, of the whole, and the Negro 
population 1 -7 per cent. 

The principal religious bodies are Ca,tholic, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Congregational, and Methodist. 

In 1927-28, the 2,450 public elementary schools had 2,828 teachers and 
90,788 enrolled pupils. (There are 464 high schools in all, some of them very 
small, with few rooms.) Local expenditures for schools for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1926, totalled 7,737, 381 dollars ; State expenditures for 
public schools were 1,412,992 dollars. The State maintains a College of 
Education wnth 78 teachers and 576 students (1927-28), and a State College 
with 49 teachers and 592 students (1927-28). Brown University at Provi- 
dence, founded in 1764, is under Baptist control. In 1927-28, it had 213 
professors and teachers, and 2,194 students. 

I'inance and Defence.— I’or the year 1928, the receipts and payments 
were to the following amounts : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand December 1, 1927 . . . 1,320,800 

Receipts during 1927-28 .... 11,406,002 


Total . 

Payments during 1927-28 


12,726,802 

10,430,722 


Cash on hand December 1, 1928 . 2,296,080 

The net bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1928, amounted to 
21,874,000 dollars. The assessed value of the property within the State in 
1928 was as follows Real property, 881,794,815 dollars ; personal property, 
465,394,605 dollars; total, 1,347,189,420 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 116 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,476 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though thei’e is a little farming. In 1925, it had 3,911 farms with an area of 
309,013 acres, of which 107,602 acres were improved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1925 was 29,984,081 dollars. 

According to the Federal census returns, nianufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1926 numbered 1,596 with 120,846 wage-earnei-s, who 
earned 138,126,781 dollars ; the materials used in the year were valued at 
845,221,110 dollars, and the output at 821,919,637 dollars. On July 31, 
1927, there were 2,469,000 active spindles in the State consuming 219,000 
bales of cotton. 

In 1927, the railroads within the State comin’isod 190 ’94 miles, of which 
18871 were operated; there were 230 ’99 miles single track of electric 
railway. 

On June 30, 1928, Rhode Island had 13 national hanks with resources of 
65,732,671 dollars, demand deposits of 24,195,366 dollars and savings 
deposits of 16,973,936 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 161,936,354 dollars; mutual savings hanks had deposits of 
164,865,487 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

The Reports of the various Departments of State Government. 

■ . Arnold (S, A.), History of tlie State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(le 30-1790). New York, 1874. 

SartUtt (J. R.) (Editor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1866-65. 

Chapift (H. M.), Documentary History 2 vols. Providence, 1910. 
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Field (E.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the Bad of the 
Century. 3 vols. Boston, 1902. 

(W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1886. 

Kirk (William), A Modern City : Providence, Rhode Island, and its Activities. ChicaRo, 
1909. ' ; ■ . . 

Pai/rej/ tJ. G.), History of New England. , 5 vols. Boston, 1865-1800.' 

Biahman (Irving B.), Rhode Island; Its Mafeing and Meaning. 1636-1683. 2 vols. 
New York, 1902.— Rhode Island: a Study in Separation. Boston, 190.5. 

87,apie4‘(W. B.), Annals of the Town of Providence, Providence, 1843. 


SOUTH CAEOLIHA. 

Constitution and Government.—Soutli Carolina was one of the 
thirteen original States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of 
a Senate of 46 members, elected for four years (half retiring biennially), 
a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered have the right to vote. For registration, it is necessary to be able 
to read and write English, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 300 dollars or more. 

South Carolina is represented in the United States Congress by two 
Senators and seven Representatives. 


Governor . — John G. Richards, 1929-31 (7,500 dollars). 

Se&'etary of State, — ^W. P. Blackwell. 

The State is divided into 46 counties. The capital is Columbia. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 30,989 square miles, of which 
494 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920,1,683, 724, 

Years 

White 1 Negro 

Total 

Per s,q. mile 

1880 

1900 

1910 

1920 

391,246 604,332 
567,995 782,321 
679,557 835,843 
819,005 864,719 

995,577 
! 1,340,316 

1 1,616,400 

! 1,683,724 

32-6 ■ 

1 . 44-4 

49-7 
i 55-2 


f Including Asiatics e 

ind Indians. 



Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,864,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
25,488 ; divorces, none. 

In 1920, the population by sex and birth was 

— White , Negro Asiatic Indian | Total 

Male , , 415,823 422,185 140 145 i 888,293 

Female. .. 402,716 442,534 23 159 ! 846,481 

Total . 818,588 864,719 163 304 1,683,724 

The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 6,401 (0’4 per 
cent, of tbe total population of the State), of whom 1,079 (16 '9 per cent.) 
were German, 491 (7 '7 per cent.) English, 442 (6*9 per cent.) Iiisli, and 
1,187 (18 '6 per cent.) Russian. , 

Of the total population in 1920, 17*6 percent were urban and 51’4 per cent, 
Negro. Large towns are; Charleston, with a population of 67,957 in 1920 ; 
Columbia (capital), 37,524 ; Spartanburg, 22,638 ; Greenville, 23,127. 

The most mtmerous religious bodies in the State are Methodist and 
■Baptist., 
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School attendance is now compulsory, the compulsory school law- 
having been introduced in 1922, There are separate schools for white and 
coloured children. In 1928, the 4,505 public schools of the State had 
394,717 enrolled pupils (both white and negro) and 13,138 teachers. The 
224 public high schools had 46,958 pupils and 1,324 teachers. Expenditure 
on public school education in 1928 was 15,577,862 dollars. For higher 
instruction the State has the University of South Carolina, founded at 
Columbia in 1801, with, in 1927, 101 professors and 1,447 students ; Clemson 
Agricultural College, founded in 1893, with 75 professors and 1,000 students 
as well as a number of smaller colleges. 

rinance and Defence.— The receipts and expenditure in 1925, 
including loans, ti'ansfera, &e., were to the following amounts: — 


Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1925 . . . , . 2,282,218 

Eeceipts in 1925 24,491,562 

Total ... . . . . . 26,773,780 

Expenditure in 1925 22,333,208 

Balance, December 31, 1925 .... 4,440,572 


On January 1, 1927, the bonded debt amounted to 5,384,125 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1925 was 221,051,849 dollars, 
of personal property 145,671,854 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 121 oflScers, 1 warrant 
officer and 2,154 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — South Carolina is an agricultural State 
containing in 1925, 172,767 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 10,638,900 acres, 5,035,956 acres being crop 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 528,084,383 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. The chief cereal 
crops in 1926 were wheat, 606,000 bushels; maize, 22,103,000 bushels; 
oats, 10,488,000 bushels ; and rice, 85,000 bushels. Of greater importance 
is the cultivation of cotton, under which in 1926 were 2,802,000 acres, 
yielding 1,030,000 bales of upland cotton, valued at 60,266,000 dollars. 
Under tobacco in 1926 were 81,000 acres, yielding 67,510,000 pounds, valued 
at 13,400,000 dollara. On January 1, 1928, the farm animals in the State 
were 42,000 horses, 179,000 mules, 160,000 milch cows, 306,000 other cattle, 
15,000 sheep, and 632,000 swine. On June 30, 1927, national forest lands 
amounted to 61,267 acres. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay products, gold, 
silver, manganese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing establishments of the State in 1926 numbered 1,134 
with 100,144 wage-earners. The raw material used was valued at 240,303,811 
dollars, the wages paid amounted to 67,061,783 dollars, and the output 
to 373,359,810 dollars. There were 18,007,000, active spindles on July 31, 
1927, and the amount of cotton consumed was 1,246,000 bales. 

In 1926, the length of steam railway in the State was 3,745 miles, and 
of electric I’ailway 126 miles. 

South Garolina on June 80, 1927, had 65 national banks with resources 
of 133,123,000 dollars, demand deposits of 41,308,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 66,709,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 41,660,000 dollars. 
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Books of Heference. I 

The Reports of the various Administi’ative Departments of the State. I 

MeOrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, 1902, 

Ravenel (Mr.s. St. J.), Charleston; The Place and the People, New York and London, 

1906. I'j 

Faison (B. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 190S. |i 


SOUTH DAKOTA. • | 

Government. — Soutli Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
November 2, 1889. Full rights of suffrage are enjoyed by all persons over 
21 years of age who are citizens of the United States, and who have resided f* 

in the United States for five years, in South Dakota for one year, in 
the county for ninety days, and in the election precinct for thirty days, 1’; 

immediately preceding any election. 

Legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Kepreseiitatives ; 
but the people reserve the right of the initiative and referendum. The 
Senate consists of not less than 25 and not more than 45 members, and the 
House of Representatives of not less than 75, nor more than 135 members. 

Governor, —W. J. Bulow, 1929-31 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Gladys Pyle. 

The State sends two Senators and three Representatives to the Federal 
Congress. For purposes of local government the State is divided into 64 
organised counties. The State Capital is Pierre. 

Area, Population, Instrilction.~Area, 77,615 square miles, of 
which 747 square miles are water area. The area of the Indian reservation, 
in 1926 was 490 square miles, having a population of 24,676 Indians. 

State Census population on May 1, 1925, 681,260. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured i 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

1 328,010 

! 20,690 

848,600 

4'6 

1900 

880,714 

i 20,866 

401,570 

6-2 

1910 ! 

663,771 1 

1 20,117 

683,888 

7-6 

1920 j 

619,147 ' 

17,400 

636,647 

8-3 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 704,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
6,004 ; divorces, 665. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was as follows : — 


- 

White 1 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

328,197 1 

. 475 

■153- ! 

8,295 

837,120 - 

Female^ 

290,950 i 

357 

31 ! 

8,089 

299,427 

Total 

619,147 

832 

184 

16,884 

636,547 


In 1925, 71,399 (being 10*4 per cent, of the total population of the 
State) were foreign-born whites. The urban population formed 17 ‘5 per 
cent, and the Negro population 0*07 per cent, of the whole in 1925. 

The population of the chief cities in the State according to the State 

V 2 
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Census of May 1, 1925, was ; ■ Sioux Ealls, 30,127; Aberdeen, 15,036; 
Lead, 6,810 ; Watertown, iO,,319; MitclieU, 10,119; Huron, 10,204; 
Yankton, 5,507 ; Rapid City, 7,465 ; Pierre, 3,660; 

The religious bodies with most numerous adherents are, in their order: 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school is 
compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 6,430 elementary schools 
in 1926-27, there were 138,166 pupils and 7,103 teachers. 412 secondary 
schools had 1,630 teachers and 26,385 pupils. State educational institutions 
in 1926~27 were four Normal Schools with an enrolment of 3,011 students ; 
a School of Mines, established 1885, -with 188 students; an Agrionltural 
College with lj600 students; a University, founded at Vermilion in 1882, 
1,289 students. There are six small denominational colleges. 

The Government maintains three Indian Schools in the State, at Flan- 
dreau, Rapid City, and Pierre. Total expenditure on education (1925-26), 
18,436,263 dollam. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ended June 30, 1927, the receipts 
and disbursements were : — 

Dollar.? 

Balance on June 30, 1926 6,402,106 

Receipts for 1926-27 ; . . . . . . 27,003,882 


Total . . . . . . . . . 83,405,988 

Disbursements for 1926-27 . . . . . . 27,242,886 


. 6,163,102. 


The State debt on December 1, 1927, consisted of Highway bonds, 
4,500,000 dollars ; soldier bonus bonds, 6,000,000 dollars ; internal im- 
provements, 2,000,000 dollars; land settlement bonds, 760,000 dollars; 
rural credits, 45,000,000 dollars ; total, 68,260,000 dollars.. 

The assessed valuation of all the properly of the State in 1927 was 
1,709,966,919 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 98 ofiSeers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,180 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1925, there were 79, 537 farms, with an 
acreage of 32,017,986, of which 16,440,746 acres were crop lands. The total 
value of all farm property. in 1925 was 1,668,921,488 dollars. The yield of 
wheat in 1926 amounted to 31,835,000 bushels ; corn, 79,794,000 bushels ; 
oats, 23,213,000 bushels ; barley, 7,858,000 bushels; rye, 546,000 bushels; 
flax-seeds, 2,755,000 bushels ; , potatoes, 3,300,000 bushels. Total national 
forest area in 1927, l,062,58i acres. The live-stock within the State on 
January 1, 1928, consisted of 611,000 horses ; 22,000 mules; .518,000 dairy 
cows ; 1,570,000. o.ther cattle ; 824,000 sheep ; 2,445,000 swine. The wool- 
clip amounted to 6,160,000 pounds of wool in 1927. 

The mineral products of the State include gold, silver, lead, copper, clays 
and building stones of various sorts. In the north-western part of the 
State there are considerable li^ite coalfields. In 1927, gold output was 
322,181 ounces, valued; at 6,^0,400 dollars, and silver, 95,123 ounces, 
valued at 53,935 dollars. Total value of mineral products, 1926, was 
7.595,358 dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are the making of butter, 
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cheese, and flonr and grist Tnilling. In 1925, there were 504 industrial | 

establishments, employing 5,161 wage-earners, who earned 6,208,088 dollars, |- 
the cost of materials being 46,941,826 dollars and the value of the output I 

63,432,674 dollars. I 

In 1927, the steam railways of the State were 4,260 miles in length, | 

besides 20 miles of eleetlio railway. | 

South Dakota had on June 30, 1927, 98 national banks with 71,857,000 | 

dollars in resources, demand deposits of 29,965,000 dollars and savings | 

deposits of 26,213,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had savings j 

deposits of 40,208,000 dollars. 1 

Books of Eeference, p 

Legislative Manual and Oonstitiitaoji, issued biennially by the Secretary of state. Pierre. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Biennial. Pierre. 

Annual Review of the Progress of. South Dakota. Annual. Department of History. p 

Pierre. ... ■ 

Departriient of History Collections. Vols. I.--XITI. Department of History. Pierre. 
Peterson’s Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Vermilion. 

(L. K.), Who’s Who Among South Dakotans. Pierre, 1P2?. || 

Jolmsom (\V. B,), A Republic of Friends. Pierre, 1912, || 

Kingtbury (G. W.), History of Dakota Territorv. New York, 1915. 

O’Hawa, Handbook of the Black Hills. Rapid City, 1927. 

Ransom (P. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 

Robinson (D.), Bncyelopsedia of South Dakota. Sioux Falls, 1925.~Brief History of 
South Dakota. New York,. 1927. 


j TENNESSEE. 

Constitution and Government. — ^Tennessee was admitted into the 
Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembij^ consists of a Senate of 83 
members elected for two years, and a House of Kepresentatives of 99 members 
I elected also for two years. 

j No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 

; as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 

in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
i and have paid the poll-tax. 

' Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Represent- 

1, atives... ■ 

P Governor . — Henry Norton, 1929-31. 

i’ Secretary of State . — Ernest N. Haston. 

!i The State is divided into 95 counties. The State Capital is Nashville. 

Area, Population, Instructioii, — Area, 42,022 square miles (335 
square miles water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,837,885. 
i. In the four census years the population was as follows ■ 
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In 1920 the population, hy sex and race was 


— White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

951,224 

i 222,639 

71 

33 

1,173,967 

Female . 

934,769 

229,119 


23 

1,163,918 

Total 

. 1,885,993 

451,758 

78 

56 

2,387,885 


The foreign-horn whites numbered, in 1920, 15,478 (being 07 per cent, of 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,159 (13’9 per cent.) were 
German, 1,291 (8*3 per cent.) Irish, 1,665 (10*8 per cent.) English, 2,079 
(13”4 per cent.) Italian, and 2,262 (14*6 per cent.) Russian. Of the total 
population in 1920, 26*1 per cent, were urban and 19*3 per cent. Negro. 
The cities, with population in 1920, are ; Memphis, 162,351 ; Nashville 
(capital), 118,342; Chattanooga, 57,895 ; Knoxville 77,818 ; Jackson, 
18,860 ; Johnson City, 12,442. 

About 40 per cent, of the Church membership in the State are Baptist, 
and 83 per cent. Methodist ; Presbyterians and Disciples of Christ rank 
next; and then Roman Catholics. 

School attendance is now compulsory throughout the State and the 
employment of children under 16 years of age in workshops, factories 
or mines is illegal. There are separate schools for white and for coloured 
children. In 1928, the 7,047 public elementary and secondary schools had 
676,421 enrolled pupils with 17,448 teachers. Total expenditure for elemen- 
tary and high schools for year ending June, 1928, 26,004,638 dollars. There 
are in the State 5 public normal schools with 172 teachers and 6,824 pupils in 
1928. Higher education is provided in 26 universities and colleges, the more 
important of which (1927) are : — 


Professors Students 


University of Chattanooga (M.B.) , . . 

University of Tennessee at Enoxvllle (State) , 
Fisk University at Nashville (Cong.) 

Vanderbilt University at Nashville (non-sectarian) 
Cumberland University at Lebanon (Presb.) . 
University of the South, Sewanee (P.E.) 

Maryville College, Maryville (Presb.) 

George Peabody College for Teachers . . 


There are also 7 colleges for women, 8 commercial schools, a manual 
training school within the State, and 3 universities for coloured students. 

Finance and Defence. — For the fiscal year ending June SO, 1928, the 
revenue and expenditure were ; — 

• Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . . . 7,087,968 

Receipts, 1927-28 . . . . 39,644,158 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . 
Balance, July 1, 1928 


46,732,126 

35,902,925 
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I The bonded debt on June SO, 1928, amounted to 19,481,000 dollars. 

I The assessed value of all property (1920) was 1,724,358,040 dollars (real ? 

I property 1,281,875,205 dollars, pergonal property 170,110,625 dollars, ' 

f railroads and public utilities, 272,124,241 dollars). 

f The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 188 ofiScers, 2 warrant |« 

officers and 2,514 enlisted men. 

! production and Industry.— In 1925, there were 252,669 farms in the ( 

i State with an acreage of 17,901,139, of which 7,588,506 acres were crop- | 

I land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 883,646,221 dollars. f: 

1 The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1926 to 85,222,000 

!: bushels. The wheat peld was 7,092,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes and | 

sweet potatoes, pease, sorghum, and other products are grown, the physical I 

conditions perpiitting a great diversity of crops. Peanuts are grown in the t 

Tennessee valley. The cotton crop for 1926 covered 1,202,000 acres and yielded I" 

475.000 hales, valued at 23,750,000 dollars. The tobacco crop (1926) |' 

from 137,000 acres was 106,997,000 pounds valued at 10,058,000 dollars. b 

Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) are cultivated. There are j- 

important forest products from about 27,300 square miles of woodland. I' 

The area of national forest lands (June 30, 1927) was 822,790 acres. || 

Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On January 1, 1928, the domestic |i 

animals consisted of 210,000 horses, 341,000 mules, 446,000 milch cows, : 

958.000 other cattle, 345,000 sheep, and 1,084,000 swine. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1926 produced 
6,788,741 short tons. Other mineral products are clay products (5,106,827 
dollars in 1926), iron-ore (139,000' long tons in 1926), copper (18,606,664 
' pounds in 1926), zinc (12,098 short tons in 1926), gold, silver (82,276 

i ounces in 1927), sandstone, marble, and limestone. Total value of mineral 

products in 192.6, exclusive of pig-iron, was 39,296,668 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries include iron and steel working, but are 
i mainly concerned with agricultural products. Flour-milling, lumbering, the 

I manufacture of cotton-seed oil and cake, the preparation of leather and of 

I tobacco are progressing. There are also textile manufactui’es. On July 31, 

I 1927, the State had 688,000 active cotton spindles, consuming 161,000 bales, 

i According to the census of manufactures in 1925, there were in the State, 

f 2,162 manufacturing establishments, employing 107,645 wage-earners. The 

! wages paid in a year amounted to 95,255,480 dollars ; cost of materials used 

I amounted to 868,097,165 dollars and the value of the output was estimated 

at 601,488,472 dollars. 

s: The Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 

i contains (1926) 4,069 miles of steam railway, besides 417 miles of 

f electric railway. 

? On June 30, 1927, Tennessee had 104 national hanks with resources of 

' 255,744,000 dollars, demand deposits of 87,475,000 dollars and savings 

deposits of 88,469,000 dollars ; state banks and ti’ust companies had (May 18, 

1927) savings deposits of 84,654,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference, 

The Keporta of the various Executive Departmeats of the state. i , • 

; iVamstT.), Civil 6-overnment of Tenaessee, Philadelphia, 1 SOT. '* 
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TEXAS. 

' In 18S6> Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the Repnblic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1845, received as a State into the American Union. 

G-OVernmeilt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 160 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all citizens resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. , „ 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 18 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Dan Moody, 1929-31 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. Jane Y. MeOallum. 

The State is divided into 254 counties. The State Capital is Austin. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 265,896 square miles (in- 
cluding 3,498 square miles of water). Population, on January 1, 1920, ^ 
4,663,228, of which total 32-4 per cent, were urban and 16’9 per cent. ISTegro. 

Population for the four census years was as follows ; — 


Years 

White.* 

Negro. 

Total. 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1890 

1,747,366 

488,171 

2,235,527 

8'5 , 

1900 

2,427,988 

620,722 

3,048,710 

11'6 

1910 

i 3,206,493 

690,049 

3,896,642 

14-8 

1920 

j 3,921,534 

741,694 1 

4,663,228 ^ 

17-8 


» Including Asiatics and Indians. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 5,487,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
74,042; divorces, 17,290. 

In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


. - 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

2,036,619 

371,474 

1,048 

1,181 

2,409,222 

Female 

1,882,646 ' 

370,220 

212 

928 

2,254,006 

Total . 

3,918,165 

741,694 

1,260 

2,109 

4,663,228 


Of the total number (1920) 360,519, or 7’7 per cent., w'ere foreign-born 
whites, 249,652 (69‘2 per cent.) being Mexican, 31,062 (8'6 per cent.) 
German, 6,441 (I '8 per cent.) Austrian, and 7,685 (2-1 per cent.) English. 
Indian population, 1927, was 2,110, 

The largest cities of the State with population in 1928 (estimated) are ; — 


Houston . . 250,000 El Paso . . . 
Dallas . . . 211,600 Beaumont . . 
Sau Antonio . 211,400 Wichita Falls . 
Fort Worth . 163,600 Amarillo. , . 


113,500 Galveston . 
65,500 Waco . . 

60.000 Austin . . 

50.000 Port Arthur 


The largest religious bodies are the Baptist and Methodist, other important 
denominations being Oatholio, Diseiples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episco- 
palian. 


FINANCE AND DEFENCE— PBODtFCTION AND INDUSTRY 691 

Seliool attendance is oomptilsory for children from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Separate scliools are provided for white and coloured children, in 1925--26, 
the public elementary schools had 1,015,960 enrolled pupils and 27,167 
teachers,* the public high schools had 194,194 pupils, and 9,300 teachers. 
There are also 8 teachers’ colleges with 22,298 students. The total 
net amount expended on all public schools for all State and local purposes 
for 1924--25 was 52,132,044 dollars, exclusive of the building fund of 
10,030,874 dollars. For superior instraetion there are numerous institutions, 
the principal of which (1 927) are : — ___ 


1883 University of Texas, Austin . . . State 394 1 9,893 

1876 Agr. and Meoh. OolL, College Station . State , • 197 5,299 

1902 College of Industrial Arts, Uenton . . State 110 

1845 Baylor University, Waco . . . Baptist S5 2,431 

1845 Baylor College, Belton . . .■ . Baptist 64 1,457 

1873 Texas Cliristlan University, Fort Worth, Christian 66 li241 

1911 Southern Methodist University, Dallas . Methodist 147 

1889 Howard Payne College, Brown wood . Baptist .88 99 1 

1873 South-Western University, Georgetown Methodist SO 910 

1849 Austin College, Sherman . . . Presh. 18 408 

1891 Texas Women’s College, Port Worth . Methodist 23 OOS 

1900 University of Dallas (Men), Dallas » . R.O. 8 ,51 

1912 Bice Institute, Houston .... — 80 1,29J 

1889 Daniel Baker College, Brownwood . . Presh. 12 417 

1924 Texas Technological College, Lubbock . State 109 1,892 

1879 Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 

College, Prairie View (for coloured) . State 65 2,187 


» 1924 tlgures. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements from all 
mrces in the year ending August 81, 1927, were : — 


Balance, Sept. 1, 1926 
Receipts, 1926-27 . 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1926-27 , 


Dollars 

7,514,577 

35,707,563 

43,222,140 

89,630,052 


Balance, Aug. 31, 1927 . . . * • 3,592,088 

The bonded debt, August 31, 1927, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars. In 
1927 the total assessed value of all property was 3,889,958,777 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 569 officers, 8 warrant 
officers and 7, 227 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — ^Texas is one of the most impoirtanit 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1926, it had 465,642 Total 

value of all farm property in 1925 was 3,471,867,466 dollars. There, are 
2,950,488 acres of irrigable lands in Texas, of which 850,000 acres were , 
irrigated in 1927. The chief crops in 1927 were (in bushels) maize, 

119.347.000 ; wheat, 17,945,000 ; oats, 42,063,000 ; rice, 6,279,000 ; potatoes, 

2.310.000 ; sweet potatoes, 11,970,000. Oottonin 1927 covered 16,270,000 
acres and yielded 4,280,000 haaesi Oth%r products are peaauisi pecans, 
grain sorghum (34,178,000 bushels, value 22,216,'OOq dollars), vegetables, 
and fruits (especially peaches, oranges, and grape-tfnuti). The State has a 
very great livestock industry; on Jatedary’l, 1928, it contained 848,000 
horses, 1,073,000 mules, 978,000 milch cows, ■■6;26S, 000 other cattle, 4,598.000 
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slieep, and 1,375,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1927 amounted to 32,675,000 
pounds. 

The chief mineral products are petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, cement, 
and quicksilver. In 1926, 166,916,000 barrels of petroleum were produced ; 
in 1927, 213,768,000 barrels. In 1922, the amount of quicksilver produced 
was 2,970 flasks (of 76 pounds) valued at 171,607 dollars. Silver output 
in 1927 was 942,971 fine ounces. In 1927, Texas produced 312,396,500 .^. 
cubic feet of natural gas. Coal (1,134,000 short tons in 1927) and lignite 
(1,514,425 tons in 1924) are also produced. Output of sulphtir in^ 1927 
exceeded two million tons. Other mineral products are salt, cement (5, 656,000 
barrels in 1927), gypsum, gi’anite, sandstone, and limestone. There are 
also in western Texas extensive undeveloped potash fields. Total value of 
mineral products in 1926, 420,586,730 dollars. 

In 1925, there were in the State 3,606 manufacturing establishments with 
106,792 wage-earners. The amount paid in wages was 116,363,302 dollars. 
The cost of material used , was 845,143,862 dollars, and the value of the 








output was 1,237,952,469 dollars. 

A large trade passes through the port of Galveston, which is by far the 
most important outlet for the cotton grown in the United States, and as a 
commercial port it is now second only to New York. Imports in the 
calendar year 1926, 38,906,000 dollars; exports, 533,825,000 dollars. A 


urban railway in active operation in Texas, and 91 miles of inter-urban lines 
operated by gasoline power. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas. The 
long coast-line with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. The Houston 
Ship Channel (60 miles long), oonnecting Houston with the Gulf of Mexico, 
makes that city the largest inland cotton market of the world. 

Texas had on October 10, 1927, 651 national banks with resources of 
1 109,640,000 dollars. Both national and State banks reported demand 
deposits of 614,504,000 dollars and savings deposits of 183,620,000 dollars. 

British Omsul at Galveston. — J. B, Browne. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Keports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Mzzell (W. B.). Bural Texas. New York, 1924. 

(H.), Gazetteer of Texas. 2nd Ed. Washington, D,C., 1904. 

(?am‘son(G.P.), Texas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass., 1903. 

MeCotmell (W. J.), Social Cleavages in Texas : A Study of the Proposed Division of the 
State. New York, 1925. 

JifeEiroj/ (R. M.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1915. 

Simonds (F. W.), The Geography of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1905. 

Wooten (D. G.) ( editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1655-1897. 2 vols. Dallas, 
Texas. 1898. 

Texas Almanac, 1928. Dallas, Texas, 1928. 


UTAH. 

Constitution and Government.— Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1850, organised as a Territory, It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on Jan. 4, 1896. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Eepresentatives ; but 
the Constitution provides for .the .initiative and referendum. 
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The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 20 members, 
lected for four years ; the House of Eepresentatives has 65 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct preceding the election. 

-Geo. H. Bern, 1929-31 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Milton H. Welling. 

There are 29 coimties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area and Population— Area, 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 
sqirare miles are water. The area of the Indian reservations in 1927 was 
526 square miles, and the population, 1,570 Indians. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 449,396. 

The population at the date of each of four Federal censuses was ; — 


Years 

White ' 

Coloured 

1 Total ! 

Per Sq. Il 
Milo Ji 

1 Years j 

j White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1890 

1900 

205,925 

272,465 

4.864 

4,284 

i 210,779 
i 276.749 

2-6 

3-4 

! 1910 
i 1920 

.366,583 

441,901 

6,768 

7,496 

373,351 

449,896 

4-6 

6-5 

1 ■ 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 531,000. Marriages in 1927 w'ere 
5,717 ; divorces, 981. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

227,232 

884 

2,648 

1,442 

232,051 

Female . . . 1 

i 214,669 

612 

795 i 

1,269 

217,345 

Total ... 

j 441,901, 

1,446 

8,388 

■ 2,711 

449,896 




Of the total in 1920, 56,455 (12*6 per cent.) were foreign-born whites, of 
whom 14,836 (26"0 per cent.) were English, 3,589 (6 '4 per cent.) German, 

8,029 (5'4 per cent.) Greek, 6,073 (10-8 per cent.) Swedes, 1,207 (2‘1 per cent.) 

Irish, 6970 (12'3 percent.) Danes, and 3,225 (5'7 per cent.) Italian. ; . 

Of the total population in 1920, 48-0 per cent, were urban and 0'3 per 
cent. Negro. The largest city is Salt Lake City with a population of 118,110 
according to the census of 1920. Ogden in 1920 had 32,804 inhabitants, and 
Provo, 10,303. . r 

Latter-Day Saints form about 76 per cent, of the Church membership of 
the State. There are Catholics,, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 

Christian Scientists, and Congregationalists in small numbers. 

Instruction.— lu 1920, the percentage of illiteracy in the population 
was only 1‘9, the number being 6,264. School attendance for 20 weelm 
annually (10 consecutive), >in city districts 30 weeks (10 consecutive), is 
compulsory on children from 8 to 16 years of , age.. Where higk schools .are 
established attendance for 80 weeks is required of those under 18 who have 
not completed a high school course, rmlesa it is found desirable .to excuse 
them from attendance to enter employment.; ^hose so excused -to enter j 

employiueut are required to attend part-time -schools where the number is | 

sufficient to warrant the establishment of the schools. _ J 

For the school year ending June 30, 1.928, the total expenditures for 
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elementary and secondary education amounted to 11,121,981 dollars. During 
the same year there were enrolled 133,829 pupils in the elementary and high 
schools. There were 2,954 elementary teachers and 1,522 high school 
teachers. 

The University of Utah {I860), Salt Lake City, during the school year 
1927, had 189 instructors and 3,002 regular students. The Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan (1890), during the same year, had 83 instructors 
and 1,162 regular students. The Mormon Church maintains the Brigham 
Young University at Provo (1875), with 90 instructors and 1,300 students 
and five other colleges. Other denominations also maintain colleges in the 
State. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June so, 1928, the 
revenue and expenditure were 


Dollars 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1927 . . . . 1,895,758 

Keceipts for 1927-28 . . . . . 1^,283,642 


Total 17,179,400 

Total disbursements for 1927-28 . . . 15,189,487 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1928 . . . , 1,989,913 


The bonded debt of the State on November 1, 1927, amounted to 

9.660.000 dollars. 

The assessed valuation of real and of personal property in 1927 was 
701,181,704 dollars, 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 101 officers, 2 warrant 
officers aud 1,141 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— The area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1924, was 28,767,687 acres, of 
which 16,319,909 acres were surveyed and 12,447,778 acres unsurveyed. 
The State contained 7,484,522 .acres of national forest in 1927. In 1925, it 
had 25,992 farms witli a total area of 5,000,724 acres, of which 1,424,086 
acres were crop land. The total value of all farm jiroperty in 1925 was 
250,317,551 dollars. 

In 1927, the- chief crops wore wheat, 5,678,000 bushels ; oats, 2,142,000 
bushels 5 potatoes, 2, 970,000 bushels; hay, 1,474,000 tons. Maize, barley, 
and tye are also grown. Much attention is paid to vegetables and finit 
trees. There is a considerable live-stock industry. On January 1, 1928, the 
numbers were; horses and mules 106,000, milch cows 92,000, other cattle 
472,000, sheep ■ 2,730,000, swine 98,000. The wool clip (1927) yielded 

19.975.000 pounds of wooL 

In 1927 the principal minerals were gold (199,518 fine ounces, valued 
at 4,124,400 dollars)j silvor (19,853,768 fine otmces, valued at 10,973,581 
dollars), copper (267, 706, 397 pounds) ; coal (4,869,000 tons) ; lead (156,199 
short tons), gypsum and salt (74,090 tons). Other products are sulphur, 
zinc, and asphalt. • Total value of mineral production, 1926, 98,986,218 
dollars.' .■■■;" 

In 1926, there were 517 manufacturing establishments with 16,007 
wagc-enrners, who earned 18,199,x586 dollars. The cost of material used 
was valued at 127,643,-f)99 ‘dollars,, and the value of the output was 
177,224,538. 

In 1926, the State had 2,108 miles of main line, uhe principal railways 
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being the Denver and Rio Grrande (762 miles), and 483 miles of 
electric railway, 

Utah on June 30, 1928, had 20 national hanks with resources of 59, 449, 000 
dollars, demand deposits of 24,676,000 dollars and savings deposits of 
14,566,000 dollars ; State banka and trust companies had savings deposits of 
58,578,744 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

HevisedStatntes of the state of Utah. Utah Legislatnre, 1£>21„ 

Beports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City, 
roitm£if(L. B.), The Founding of Utah. New York, 1924. 


VERMONT. 

Constitution and G-Overnment. — Vermont was admitted into the 
Union as a State on February 18, 1791. The first Constitution was established 
by Convention at Windsoi', July 2, 1777, The Constitution in force at the 
time of admission was that of 1786. In 1793, a new Constitution was adopted 
which, with amendments, is still in force. Amendments are proposed by 
two-thirds vote of the Senate each deceunium, and must be accepted by 
two sessions of the Legislature before being submitted to popular vote, 
i The State Legislature consists of a Senate of 30 members and a House of 

I Representatives of 248 members ; and meets in January in odd numbered 

I years. Electors are all citizens of the United States who possess certain 

residential qualifications and have taken the freeman's oath set forth in. the 
[ Constitution. 

i The State sends two Senators and two Representatives to the United States 

i Congress. 

Qonermr , — John E. Weeks, 1929-31 (3,000 dollars). 

Seareimy of State . — Rawson 0. Myrick. 

The State Capital is Montpelier (7, 126 pop., 1920). The State is divided 
into fourteen counties, and 248 towns and cities. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 9,664 square miles, of which 
440 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 362,428. 
Population at; four census years was as follows. 


fears. White.* Negro. j Total. I Per Sq. Hile. 


18S0 331,229 1,057 332,286 36-4 

1900 342,815 826 843,641 ■ 87-r 

1910 . . . . . i 354,385 1,021 355,966 89-0 

1920 . . . . .1 368,850 572 852,428 8S-6' 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


The population in 1920 according to sex and race was : — 



Total 1920 . 
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In 1920, the foreign-born white population numbered 44,626, or 12 '6 
per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these, 14,181 (31 '8 per 
cent,) were Canadian French, 10,687 (24 per cent,) Oanadiau English, 2,884 
Irish, 2,197 EngliRb, 1,854 Scottish, and 4,067 (9'1 per cent.) Italian. 
The largest cities are Burlington, with a population in 1920 of 22,779; 
Rutland, 14,954 ; Barre, 10,008. Of the population in 1920, 81' 2 per cent, 
were urban and 0 '2 per cent. Negro. 

Marriages in 1927 were 2,766 ; divorces, 257. 

The principal religious denominations are : Roman Catholic, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, and Universalist, in the 
order given. 

School attendance during the full school term is compulsory for children 
from 6 to 16 years of age. No child under 16 who has not completed the 
first two years of the junior high school course may he employed in certain 
designated employments. In 1927--28, the 2,100 public elementary schools 
had 2,361 teachers and 53,511 enrolled pupils. There were also 94 high 
schools with 557 teachers and 11,018 pupils. In 1927-28, there were 4 
normal schools with 25 teachers and 380 students, and 6 one-year teacher 
training departments with one teacher in each class. Total number of 
students in these classes was 106, The University of Vermont (1800) had, 
in October, 1927, 145 instructors and 1,360 students; Middlebury College 
(1800) had 53 instructors and 654 students ; Norwich University (i834) had 
31 instructors and 314 students. Expenditure on education (1927-28) 
amounted to 5,854,945 dollars. 

On August 1, 1928, the , number of persons in State institutions was as 
follows : House of correction, 121 ; State prison, 226 j hospital for insane, 
862 ; school for feeble-minded, 234 ; industrial school, 236. 

Finance and Defence.— -The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending June 30, 1928, were 

Dollars 

Cash balance July 1, 1927 . . . . . 1,704,517 

Receipts, 1927-28 . . . . . . 14,728,920 


. Total . 

Disbursements, 1927-28 . 
Cash balance June 30, 1928 


16,428,437 

11,199,999 


Total bonded debt, January 1, 1928, 6,641,532 dollars. 

The assessed value of real property in 1927 was 225,962,706 dollars, 
and of personal property, 44,843,764 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1928, had 82 officers, 1 warrant officer 
and 1,147 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. In 1920, the rural population was 70 per cent, 
of the total population. In 1925, the State contained 27,786 farms with 
a lolal area of 3,926,683 acres, of which 1,149,666 acres were crop land. 
The Loial value of all farm property in 1926 was 180,911,646 dollars. The 
cliii'f agricultural crop is hay (1,421,000 tons in 1927), but cereals are grown 
in largo quantities ; in 1927, the yield of oats was 3,237,000 bushels; of 
mai/e, 3,276,000 bushels; wheat, 20,000 bushels; and barley, 174,000 
bushels. The production of potatoes in 1927 was 3,265,000 bushels; and 
apples, 990,000 bushels. The production of maple products in Vermont in 
J2S, was l,.038»OOO gallons of syrup, and 1,133,000 pounds of sugar. 
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Cattle raising, especially dairy cattle, is one of the chief agricultural i 

pursuits. In 1928, Vermont had 404,000 cattle on farms, or over one- j 

third of all the cattle in New England.: The value of live-stoch on Yeimont 
farms in 1928 was 40,000,000 dollars. On January 1, 1928, Vermont had 

284.000 milch cows, 120,000 other cattle, 58,000 horses, 46,000 sheep, and 

61.000 swine. . 

The forests of the State provide annually over 180,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, approximately 38,500 cords of pulpwood, and 450,000 cords of 
fuelwood. 

According to the returns of the Federal census of manufactures in 1925, 
there were in Vermont 951 manufaetming establishments, paying 32,326,006 
dollars in wages to 27,563 wage-earners, using raw material costing | 

74,387,898 dollars, and giving an output valued at 138,269,861 dollars. I 

The marble quarries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the marble of 
the United States, jlhe State contains the largest and most valuable 
deposits of marble, granite, and asbestos of any State in the United States, I' 

and ranks second in the production of slate, talc, and soapstone. Metals 
OGCur only in small quantities. Total mineral output in 1926 was valued at I 

14,955,161 dollars. | 

There are (January 1, 1928) 1,154 miles of steam railway in the State, 1.- 

and electric railways with 42 miles of track. 

On June SO, 1928, there were 19 mutual savings banks and 40 savings !| 

banks and trust companies in the State with 247,137 depositors, having to 1| 

their credit 166,392,829 dollars. The average amount of savings deposits 1 3 

per depositor is 673 dollars. On June 30, 1927, 46 national banks reported ij 

resources of 72,351,000 dollars, demand depo-sita of 17,236,000 dollars and Is 

savings deposits of 36,463,000 dollars. “ 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Legislative Directory. Vermont State Papers. 3 vols. 

Collins (E, D.), History of Vermont. 2nd ed. Boston, 1916. 

Oonant (Edward), Geography, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Rutland, 

1907. 

Crockett iW. H.), Vermont: Its Resources and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916. — ^History 
of Vermont. New York, 1921. 

Sobinson (Rowland E.), Vermont, a Study of Independence. Boston, 1892. 

Siode (Win., Jr.), Vermont State Papers. 1 vol. Middlehury, 1828; 

ITciJion (B. P.), Governor and Council. 8 vols. Montpelier, 1878. . , 

Wood (F. A.), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1894.— Finances of 
Vermont. New York, 1918. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitution and Government. — The first English Chajjter for settle, 
t ments in America was that granted by James L in 1806 for the planting of 

I colonies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 

the Union. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Vir^nia, after 
; long hesitation, decided to join the seceding States, a course objected to by 

: the western portion of the State, which in 1863 was admitted into the Union 

i as West Virginia. 

, The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Del^ates, 

! the former containing not more than 40 nor less than 88 members and 

; the latter not more than 100 nor less than 90. Senators are elected for 4 

S years. The Senate contains 40 memhexs. The House of Delegates contains 

100 members, elected for 2 years. Qualified' as electors'‘afe‘ (with few ex* 
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ccptions) all citizens 21 years of age, resident in the State for 2 years 
and in the county, city, town, dr precinct for which the election is held 
for 30 days, who have paid their State poll-taxes and registered. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress 2 Senators and 10 Representatives, 
Governor . — Harry Flood Byrd, 1926-30 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — M. A. Hutchinson. 

The State Capital is Richmond. 


Area, Population, Instruction — Area, 42,627 square miles, in- 
cluding 2,365 square miles water area Census population on January 1, 
1920, 2,809,187. Population for four Federal census years ; — 


Years. ; 

White.l 

Negro. 

Total. ' , i 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1860 

1,047,411 

.548,907 ' 

1,596,318 1 

'24-8 

1900 ..... 

1,198,462 i 

660,722 

1,-S64,1S4 

46*1 2 

1910 ..... 

1,390,516 

671.096 

2,061,612 

61-2 

1920 ..... 

1,619,170 

690.017 

2,309,187 

57-4 


> Including Indians and Asiatics. 

* The area having been reduced by the separation of West Virginia. 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 2,676,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
22,163 ; divorces, 3,000. 

In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total / 

Male . 

826,183 

842,636 

400 

423 

1,168,492 

Female . 

92,776 . 

1 347,481 

37 

401 

; 1,140,695 

Total . 

3,617,909 

1 690,017 i 

437 . j 

1 

824 

2,309,187 


Of the total population in 1920, 30,785, or 1-3 per cent., were foreign- 
horn whites, of whom 3,752 (12-2 per cent.) were English, 1,732 Irish, 2,802 
German, 5,421 (17’6 per cent.) Russian, and 1,327 Scotch. 

The urban population in 1920 formed 29 ’2 per cent, and the Negro 29‘9 
per cent, of the whole. The poimlation, according to the census of 1920, of 
the principal cities was ; — > 

Eichmond, 171,667; Norfolk, 115,777 ; Roanoke, 50,842; Portsmouth, 
64,387 ; Lynchburg, 30,070; Petersburg, 31,002 ; and Newport News, 
35,698 

The priivlipal ohurcxies are : Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. In 1926, 82 denominations reported a 
total of 7,665' churches arid 1,172,363 members. 

Elementary instructitm is free, and for illiterate children compulsory 
between the ages of <8 and 12. No child under 12 may be employed in any 
mining or manufactuiang work. . White and coloured children must not he 
laiighi in the .same school. 

In 1927-23, the elementary schools had 18, 644 teachers and49.0,674 enrolled 
pupils : iho 359 public high sohools, 8,207 teachers and 63,048 pupils. In 
1928, the 6 public normal adhoola had 232 teachers and 3,565 students. 
Expenditure on .educatioEi, sl9f27‘-28, 26,602,134 dollars. Statistics of the 
more importantdnstitutioHS for; higher instruction, are (1927) 
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Founded 

Name and Place of College ^ 

Profes.sors, 

etc. 

Students 

1693 

1 William and Mary Coll,, Williamsburg (State) 
Washington and Dee University, Iiexington . . 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 

n ' 

1000 

1749 

37 

927 

1S19 

171 

2096 

1865 

Virginia Union University, Bichmond (Colored ; 
Bapt.) . . . . . ... . 1 

10 

^ 475 

1872 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (State) I 

113 

1207 

1839 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (State) . I 
Hampden-Sldney Collie, Hampden-Sldney (Pres- 
byterian) . 

51 

723 

1776 

15 

230 


Finance and Defence— Tlie revenue and expenditure for year ending 
June 30, 1926, are sliowu thus : — 


On hand July 1, 1925 . 
Receipts, 1925-26 . 

Total . . . . 

Disbursements, 1926-26. 

Balance, June 30, 1926 


Dollars 
882,418 
. 36,671,421 

. 37,653,839 
. 36,319,896 


1,233,943 


The bonded debt of the State amounts (June 30, 1927) to 26,606,564 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 1927 was: Real estate, 
1,048,188,598 dollars; personal, 646,790,391 dollars; total, 1,694,978,984 
dollars. Ifttal for 1927, 2,293,562,752 dollars. 

The N^onal Guard on June 30, 1928, had 255 officers, 4 warrant officers 
and 3,493 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— In 1926, there were 193,723 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 17,210,174 acres, of which 5,368,188 acres were 
cropland. The total value of all farm property in 1926 was 999,465,839 
dollars. In 1926, the chief crops were maize, 46,585,000 bushels; wheat, 
11,836,000 bushels ; oats, 4,886,000 bushels; potatoes, 11,658,000 bushels. 
The tobacco area was 200,000 acres, yielding 132,362,000 pounds of tobacco 
valued at 25, 412, 000 dollars. The cotton crop for 1926 covered ] 03,000 ^es 
and yielded 55,000 bales, valued at 3,135,000 dollars. The area of national 
forest lands (June 30, 1927) was 688,866 acres. 

The domestic animals on January 1, 1928, were 206,000 horses, 105,000 
mules, 364,000 milch cows, 766,000 other cattle, 426,000 sheep, and 642,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1925 yielded 1,633,000 pounds of wool, 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth, coal being the most important. 
In 1927, the output comprised coal, 13,366,000 short tons; coke; granite 
and other stone ; lime ; clay produota ; iron ores, 66,897 long tons. The 
production of pig-iron (1927) amounted to 84,920 long tons. In 1926, the 
total output of minerals (including iron ore but excluding pig-iron), waa, 
valued at 46,136,458 dollars. . 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, and flour-milling, manufactures 
of paper and pulp, trunks and bags, glass, and many other articles are pros- 
perous. The manufacture of tobacco and of cigars, &c., is an important 
industry. The Virginia cotton mills consume much more cotton than the 
State produces. On July 81, 1927, there were 711,000 active spindles, and 
tire consumption of cotton was 130,000 bales. .According, to the Federal 
census of manufactures in 1925 there were in. State 2,553 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 112,135 wage-earners, earning 105^886,599 dollars t 
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the cost of raw materials used amounted to 314,711,268 dollars, and the 
value of the output wa» 589,510,865 dollars. 

On June 30, 1927, Virginia had 167 national banks with resources of 
398,130,000 dollars, demand deposits of 124,642,000 dollars and savings 
deposits of 150,896,000 dollars j State banks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 94,227,000 dollars. 

In 1925, there were 4,660 miles of steam railway in the State ; and (1925) 
447 miles of electric railway. 

Books of Reference concerning Yirginia. 

Constitution of Virginia. Richmond, 1902, 

• Annual Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Bruee iP. A.), Economic History of Virginia in the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1890. 
— Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907. 

Cooke (J. E.), Virginia, a History of the People. ‘American Commonv/ealths.’ [Gives 
Authorities.] Boston, Mass., 1884. 

Drake (S. A.), The Making of Virginiaand the Middle Colonies, 1678-1701. London, 1894. 

Eokenrode (H, J.), The Revolution in Virginia. Boston and London, 1916. 

FUke (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Hening (W. W.), Editor. Statutes at Large. 13 vols. Richmond, 1809-1823. 

Hutchins (F. &, G.), Virginia: the Old Dominion, as seen from its Colonial waterway, 
the historic River James, whose every succeeding turn reveals country replete with 
monuments and scenes recalling the march of history and its figures from the days of 
Captain J ohn Smith to the present time. New York, 1922. 

Kennedy (J. P.). imA MaJlwaine (EL. R.), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. IS vols. Richmond, 1905-1915. 

Lancaster (R. A ), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Philadelphia, 1916. 

Meade (W.), Old Ohurche, Ministers and Families of Virginia. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 
1872. 

Pearson (Charles C.), The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. New Haven and London, 
1918. 

Stlth(W.), History of the First Discovery and Settlement ofVirginia. New York, 1866. 

Swem (E. G.), A Bibliography of Virginia, Part 1. Published by the State Library, 
Richmond, 1916, 

TFatgoa (T. L.), Mineral Resources of Virginia. 1907. 

Wertenbaker (T. J.), Virginia under the Stuarts (1607-1688). Priuoetou and London, 1914. 


WASHINGTON. 

Government. — Wasbingtou, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on 
November II, 1889. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Kepresontatives, the latter composed of hot less than 63 nor more than 99 
members, the number of Senators being not more than half nor less than 
one-third of that of members of the House of Representatives. Senators are 
elected for 4 years, half their number retiring every 2 years ; members of 
the House of Representatives are elected' for 2 years. 

Qualified as voters arc (with some exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age 
who have lived in the State 1 year, in the county 90 .days, in the city, 
town, ward, or precinct where they vote 30 days, and who can read and speak 
English. 

Governor . — Roland H. Hartley, 1929-33 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Grant Hinkle. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and (since 1911) 
5 Representatives. 

The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 69,127 square miles, of which 
2,291 square miles are water area. Census population on January 1, 1921, 
1, 366, 621. Population in four Federal census years 
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Tears 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 . . . . . 

67,199 

7,917 

75,116 

1-1 

1900 . . ... 

496,304 

21,799 

518,103 

7-8 

1910 . . ... 

1,109,111 

32,879 

1,141,990 

. 17*1 

1920 . . . . . 

1,319,777 

36,844 

1,856,621 

20*3 


Estimated population July 1, 1928, 1,587,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
18,801 ; divorces, 4,277. 

In 1920, tlie population by sex and birth, was ; — 


„ 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic ^ 

Indian 

i Total 

Male . . 
Female . , 

711,693 

608,084 

3,957 

2,926 

14,499 

6,401 

4,652 
4,609 ] 

1 734,701 

621,920 

Total 1920 

1 1,319,777 

6,888 

20,900 

9,061 ! 

1,356,621 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 260,065, con- 
stituting 18’4 per cent, of the total population. Of this number 42,988 (17 '2 
per cent.) came from Canada, 84,793 (18 '9 per cent.) from Sweden, 80,304 
(121 per cent.) from Norway, 22,315 (8 ’9 per cent) from Germany, 20,806 
I (8 ‘3 per cent.) from England and 10,813 (4 '3 per cent.) from Italy. 

There are 18 Indian reservations with a total area (1926) of 1,481 square 
j miles, the largest being The Colville, which contains 1,051,488 acres ; total 

Indian population (1926), 12,436. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1920, of 815, 312 inhabitants ; Tacoma, 96,965 ; Spokane, 104, 437 ; Belling- 
i ham, 26,685; Everett, 27,644; Walla WaEa, 16,503; Yakima, 18,589; 

Aberdeen, 15,337 ; Vancouver, 12,637; Hoquiam, 10,058; and Olymina, 
the State capital, 7,795, Of the total population in 1920, 65*2 per cent, 
were urban and 0 '5 per cent, Negro. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Disciples, and Oongregationalist. 

Education is given free, and is compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years 
of age, in 1926, the 2,164 elementary schools and 313 high schools had 
10,093 teachers and 329,288 children. The 3 State normal schools had (1926) 
181 teachers and 5,009 students. The total expenditure on public elementary 
and secondary schools for the school year 1926 was 30,728,000 dollars. 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1927, 

I 308 professors and teachers and 10,169 students ; and the State College at 

i Pullman for science and agriculture, founded 1890, had 182 professors or 

1 teachers and 2,881 students. There are two denominational colleges, 

I Finance and Defence. — For the biennium ending October 1, 1928, 


the revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, October 1, 1926 , . . . 13,495,221 

Receipts, 1926-28 82,614,741 


Total . 96,109,962 

Disbursements, 1926-28 . . ' . . . . 78,795,538 


Balance, October 1, 1928 . 


17,304,424 
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The assessed valuation, of taxable, property in 1928 amounted to 
963,940,506 dollars. The total bonded debt on September 30, 1928, 
amounted to 0,800,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1928, the National Guard consisted of 203 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,455 enlisted men. 


Production and Indastry-— Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the people. In 1925, there were 73,267 farms with an acreage of 12,610,310, 
of which 6,083,649 acres or 48 ‘2 per cent, were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 823,437,940 dollars. The wheat yield 
in 1926iwas 40,271,000 bnshels ; barley, 2,176,000 bushels ; oats, 9,847,000 
bushels ; com, 1,715,000 bushels. In Pacific coast region, , as well as in the 
eastern counties, fruit of various sorts is produced in vast quantities. In 
1928, the domestic animals were 209,000 horses, 29,000 mules 270,000 
milch cows, 519,000 other cattle, 542,000 sheep 238,000 swine. The wool- 
clip in 1927 amounted to 4,770,000 pounds of wool. The national forest-lands 
of tie State had ah area (1927) of 9,625,266 acres. 

Coal is mined in large quantities : 2,381,000 short tons in 1926. Copper 
output in 1927 was 1,767,000 pounds. Gold output in 1927, 19,398 ounces ; 
silver, 1927,: 161,643 ounces. Other .minerals are clay products, sand, 
and gravel. The quarries yield granite, sandstone, marble, and limestone. 
Cement is produced (2,574,000 barrels in 1927). Lead and zinc are worked ; 
antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and platinum are found. Total 
mineral products in 1926 reached a value of 21,256,952 dollars. 

In 1925, the manufacturing industries had 3,216 establishments employ- 
ing 105,893 wage-earners, who earned 146,224,608 dollars ; they used raw 
material costing 372,768,621 dollars, andgave an output valued at 669,339,836 
dollars. They are connected chiefly with the products of the forests, agri- 
culture, grazing, fisheries, and mining. 

The steam railways within the State had, in 1927, 5,519 miles (main track); 
there were also 1,040 miles of electric railway. The imports at the port 
of Seattle for the year ending June 30, 1927, totalled 454,984 tons, and 
the exports 804,399 tons. 

Washington had on June 30, 1927, 109 national banks with total 
resources ot 322,536,000 dollars, demand deposits of 148,076,000 dollars, and 
savings deposits of 100,265,000 dollars ; mutual jjavings banks had savings 
deposits of 48,210,000 dollars ; other State banks and trust companies had 
savings deposits of 235,916,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

History of the Expedition under the command of Lewis and Clark. New York, 1S93. 
History of the Pacific North-West. Portland, Oregon, 1889. 

Hu iz-j'iora (Julian), History of Washington. New York, 1893. 

K.>, Illnstrated History of Washington. Chicago, 189S. 

.Veiivi/ (B. 8.), .History of the State of Washington. Revised edition, 1924. 

.''■chu/cr (J.), HLstory of the Pacific North-West. New York, 1905. 

Sf, ivwj (Hazard), Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. Bo.stou, Mass., 1900. 


WEST VIRGHNIA. 

Government. — Iff 1862, after the State of Virginia had seceded from 
tlic Union, the electors of the western portion ratilicd an ordinance pro- 
viding for the formation of a new State, which was admitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1862, under the name of West Virginia, and whose first 
government began on June 20, 1863. 
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Tlie Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Delegates, The 
right to vote is given to every citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 
years of age and resident in the State one year and in the county sixty days 
prior to the election. The Senate is composed of 30 members elected for a 
term of four years in such a manner that half the Senate is renewed 
biennially. The House of Delegates consists of 94 members elected 
biennially. 

ffouernoj*.— William G. Conley, 1929-33 (10,000 dollars.) 

H&cretary of State . — George ’W. Sharp. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and six Eopre- 
sentatives. 

For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. The State 
Capital is Charleston, 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 24,170 square miles, of 
which 148 square miles are water area. The population, according to the 
census of 1920, is 1,463,701. Population in four Federal census years : — 


Year j 

Whiter 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

i Tear 

WMtei 

Negro' 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

1S90 ! 
1900 

780,104 

915,301 

82,690 

43,499 

762,794 

958,800 

81-8 

39-9 

1910 
i 1920 

1,150,946 ' 
1,377,356 

04,173 

1 86,345 

1,221,119 1 
1,463,701 

, 50'8 
60*9 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians, 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 1,724,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
19,287 ; divorces, 2,135. 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


_ 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

715,869 

47,129 

98 

. 4 

763,100 

700,601 

Female , 

661,366 

89,216 

16 


Total . 

1,377,235 

86,345 

114 

.7 ■: 

1,463,701 


Of the total population in 1920, 61,906, or 4'2 per cent., were foreign-horn 
whites, and of these 3,798 (6T per cent.) came from Germany, 1,459 from 
Ireland, 14,147 (22-9 per cent.) from Italy, 3,433 from England, 5,115 (8 '3 
per cent.) from Austria, 6,260 (10 '1 per cent.) from Hungary, and 6,799 {9‘4 
per cent.) from Poland, Urban-population was 26-2 per cent, and the Negro 
population 5 '9 per cent, of the whole. In 1920 the population of the 
principal cities was: Wheeling, 56,208; Huntington, 50,177 ; Charleston, 
39,608 ; Parkersburg, 20,050. 

The most numerous denominations are Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Presbyterians. Most of the denominations have colleges within the 
State. 

Elementary education is free for all from 6 to 21 years of age, and school 
attendance for 160 days annually is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years. The public or free schools are non-sectarian. In 
1926-27, the 6,737 public elementary schools had 357,188 enrolled pupils and 
12,062 teachers, and 225 public high schools had 2,775 teachers and 33,603 
pupils. The 6 public normal schools had 209 teachers and 6,774 students. 
Expenditure on education in 1925-26 was 25,731,680 dollars. 

The West Virginia University, founded in 1868 at Morgantown offers 
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higher instruction free to all residents of the State, and at nominal fees 
to those from other States. In 1928, it had 143 professors and 74 instructors 
and 62 assistants, and 3,088 students (exclusive of summer school and short 
course students and extension courses). Bethany College (1841), under the 
control of the Christian Church, has 27 instructors and 331 students. West 
Virginia Wesleyan College (189.0), a Methodist institution, has 27 instructors 
and 400 students. 

In 1928, there were in penitentiaries 1,942 (1,883 male and 59 female), 
and in correctional industrial homes 701 (539 boys and 162 girls). 

Finance and.Befenee.— The state Fund revenue and expenditure for 


the year ending June 30, 1928, were as follows : — 

DollaVB 

Balance, June 30, 1927 13,487,523 

Receipts, 1927-28 80,821,246 


Total . , . . . . . 94,308,769 

Disbursements, 1927—28 ..... 88,989,495 


Balance, June 30, 1928 . . . . 6,680,274 


The total net bonded indebtedness of the State was 66,499,700 dollars on 
June 30, 1928. 

The assessed value of real property in 1928 was 1,225,178,580 dollars, 
of personal property, 387,198,230 dollars, and of public utility property, 
483,054,187 dollars ; .total, 2,095,430,997 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1927, consisted of 102 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,665 men. 


Production and Industry.— lu 1925, the State had 90,380 farms, 
with an area of 8,979,847 acres, of which 1,921,139 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 411,159,152 dollars. The 
chief agricultural products in 1927 were wheat, 1,796,000 bushels, Indian 
corn, 16,109,000 bushels, oats, 6,421,000 bushels, hay, 1,284,000 tons, and 
potatoes, 5,989,000 bushels. The area under tobacco was 7,500 acres ; the 
;^eld amounted to 6,000,000 pounds, valued at 1,170,000 dollars. Apples, 
peaches, plums, and grapes are grown. On January 1, 1928, the domestic 
animals were 131,000 horses, 14,000 mules, 219,000 milch cows, 272,000 other 
cattle, 565,000 sheep, and 240,000 swine. In 1927, the wool-clip produced 
2,500,000 pounds of wool. National forest lands, June 30, 1927, amounted 


West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, besides 
great resources in petroleum (6,009,000 barrels in 1927) and natural gas 
(180,000,000,000 cu, ft.). The State in 1927 ranked eighth for mineral pro- 
duction in the United States. The coal area extends over 17,280 square 
miles, and 146,088,121 short tons were produced in 1927. The quarries 
yield sandstone and limestone. Salt production in 1927 was 23,000 tons. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1926 was 395,941,940 dollars. 

In the State there are important leather industries. According to the 
census of manufactures of 1927, there were in West Virginia 2,976 manu- 
facturing establishments employing 114,581 wage-earners who earned 
136, 080, 225 dollars. The cost of the raw material used was over 260, 000, 000 
dollars, and the value of the output was 676,686,822 dollars. The capital 
invested is 636,282,093 dollars, 

Gn June 30, 1927, West Virginia had 122 national banks with total 
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resources of 206,569,000 dollars, demand deposits of 78,251,000 dollars and 
savings deposits of 74,296,000 dollars ; the State banks and trust companies 
had savings deposits of 89,758 dollars. ■ 

In January, 1925, there were within the State 6, 886 miles of steam railway 
(including 2,289 miles of sidings), besides 378 miles of electric railway track. 

The State has a new system of impi'oved highways. In August, 1928, 
the State Road Commission reported the completion of 2,310 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads and 766 miles of graded roads. 


I 


Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. Charleston. 

(G. W.). Prominent Men of West Virginia. 1890. 

Callahan (J. M.), Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. 1918,— New History of 
West Virginia. 1922. 

Callahan (Maud F.), Evolution of the Constitution of West Virginia. 1009, 

Lewis (V. A.), History of West Virginia. 1889. — West Virginia; Its History, Natural 
Resources, Industrial Enterprises, and Institutions. Compiled for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Charleston, West Virginia, 1904. 

Willey (W. P.), An Inside View of the Formation of West Virginia. 1901. 


WISCONSIN. 

OovernmeEt. — ^Wisconsin was admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. 
The legislative power is vested in a Senate and Assembly. The Senate consists 
of 33 members elected for a teim of four years, one-half (16 or 17 alternately) 
of the members being elected each two years. The Assembly consists of 100 
members, elected for a term of two years, all of the members being elected at 
the same time. 

All qualified electors in the district to be represented W'ho have resided 
one year within the State, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature. Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for all citizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor,— Walter J. Kohler, 1929-31 (5,000 dollars). 

Seereiary of State.— Theodore Dammann. 

The State Capital is Madison; 1920 census population, 38,878. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles are water, exclusive of 2,331 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was ;-— 


Tear I 

White „ 1 

! Coloured 

Total 

j Per square mile 

■■■■■■ 

1890 1 

1 1,680,828 1 

12,602 

1,698,880 1 

' 80-6 

1900 i 

1 2.057,911 1 

11,131 

2,069.042 

87*4 

1910 1 

1 2,320,555 

18,305 

2,338,860 1 

42-2 

1920 ! 

2,616,938 

16,129 

2,632,067 1 

47-6 


Estimated population, July 1, 1928, 2j953j000. 
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In 1920, the population by seX; and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,348,522 

2,965 

2S1 

4,950 

1,350,718 

Female . . 

1,268,416 

2,236 

30 

4,661 

1,275,849 

Total . 

2,616,938 

5,201 

31V 

9,611 

2,632,007 


The foreign-bom white, population in 1920 numbered 460,485, repre- 
senting 17-5 per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these 
19,400 were Canadian, 10,837 English, 151,250 (32-8 per cent.) German, 
7,809 Irish, 45,433 Norwegian, 22,896 Swedish, and 11,188 Italian. The 
Indian reservations are 427 square miles in extent and had a population of 
5,089 Indians in June, 1926. 

According to the census of January 1, 1920, the population of the cities 
was as follows : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop, 

Milwaukee 
Piacine . . . 

Kenosha , , 

Superior . , 

Madison 

457,147 

58,593 

40,472 

39,671 

38,378 

Oshkosh . . 
Green Bay . 
Sheboygan . 
Lacrosse. 

Fond du Lac. 

33,162 ' 
31,017 f 
30,955 j! 
30,421 1 
23,427 il 

Beloit . , . 

Eau Claire • 
Appleton . . 

Wausau . . 

Janesville 

21,284 

20,906 

19,561 

18,661 

18,293 


Of the total population in 1920, 47,'3 per oeht. were urban and 0‘2 per 
cent. Negro. 

In 1927 there were 10,818 marriages performed as compared with 16,654 
in 1926 j 2,442 divorces were granted as against 2,386 in 1926. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roinan Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Christian Science, 
Unitarian, and Seventh Day Adventist. 


Education. — The educational law of 1921 compels all children between 
the ages of 7 and 14, and those between 14 and 16 not regularly and 
lawfully employed in some useful service at home or elsewhere, to attend 
school for six school months in towns and villages, eight school months in 
cities except Milwaukee, and a full school year in Milwaukee for each of 
the compulsory years- Compulsory part-time education in the day-time 
is required for einployed cWldren. The present requirement is half- 
time for minors 14 to 16, and 8 hours per week for minors 16 to 18 years 
of age. In 1927-28, the 8,315 elementary schools had 19,808 teachers and 
520,149 enrolled pupils, the 436 public high schools had 4,768 teachers and 
102,483 pupils. The 9 State normal schools had, in 1927-28, 401 teachers 
and 5,008 students. The 36 public part-time day schools in 1927-28 had 
666 teachers and 34,306 pupils. There were in 1927-28, 42 State super- 
vised evening schools with a total enrolment of 37,452. There are also 31 
county training schools, which train teachers for the rural schools, and the 
Stont Institute for training teachers for the vocational schools. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison, established in 1848, had, 
in 1927-28, 1,382 professors and instructors and 9,672 students. Instraetion 
by correspondence in 1927-28. was imparted to 11,370 students. 
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The total expenditure for public education in 1927-28 was 69,734,389 
dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ended June 30,1928, the receipts 
and disbursements of the State Government were to the following amounts: — 


• ' Dollars ' 

Balance July Ij 1927 18,707,666 

Receipts for year, 1927-28 . ,. ■ . . . 70,665,619 

Total . . . . . . 89,363,315 

Disbursements for year 1927-28 . , 73,091,709 

Balance June 30, 1928 .... 16,271,606 


The State has no debt except to its own trust funds, which on June 30, 
1928, was 1,563,700 dollars. 

In 1927, the assessed valuation of real property in the State was 
4,758,249,754 dollars, and of personal property 860,792,415 dollars, total 
5,619,042,169 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 343 commissioned 
officers, 6 warrant officers and 4,295 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry, Communications.— Wisconsin has slightly 
more people engaged in manufactures than in agriculture, but is the leading 
i dairy State of the Union. In 1925, the farms numbered 198,155 with a total 

area of 21,850,853 acres, of which 11,831,167 acres were improved land. The 
value of all farm land and buildings in 1925 was 1,898,766,200 dollars. The 
yield of the principal crops in 1927 was : maize, 68,250,000 bushels ; wheat, 

3.142.000 bushels ; oats, 93,247,000 bushels ; barley, 21,890,000 bushels; 

! potatoes, 23,920,000 bushels; tame hay, 6,989,000 tons. The area under 

i tobacco in 1927 was 81,000 acres with a yield of 33,170,000 pounds. On 

i January 1, 1928, the live-stock consisted of 572,000 horses, 7,000 mules, 

1.984.000 milch cows, 2,920,000 all cattle, 480,000 sheep and larabsy and 

1.863.000 swine. The wool-clip in 1927 amounted to 2,774,000 pounds of 
wool. 

Iron ore (1,091,000 long tons in 1927), zinc (32,841 short tons, 1927), 
and lead ore (2,067 short tons in 1927), are the chief mineral products. 
Excluding pig-iron (235,597 long tons), the total value of mineral products 
in 1926 was 20,711,786 dollars. 

In 1925, Wisconsin had 7,262 manufacturing establishments, with 247,341 
wage-earners ; 314,883,011 dollars were paid in wages, 1,084,747,480 dollars 
oil raw material and the value of the manufactured product was 1, 869,243,930 
dollars. 

On January 1, 1927, there were 7,474, miles of railroads operated in 
the State besides 987 miles of electric railway track. 

There are iu the State 80,931 miles of rural roads and 6,410 miles of city 
and village streets, of which 32,700 miles are improved or hard-surfeced 
roads. Of the improved roads 10,285 miles are in the State trunk highway 
system. The total expenditure for roads by the State during the past fiscal 
year was 11,758,000 dollars. In addition to this the counties spent 
approximately 15,000,000 dollars. 

On October 10, 1927, there were 166 national banks with 27,780,000 
dollars capital and 15,497,000 surplus, with 468,246,000 dollars in resources. 
On June 30, 1928, there were also 804 State hanks with 37, 681, 000 dollars 
capital, 20,299,370 dollars surplus, and 640,664,260 dollars in resource, 
and 6 mutual savings hanks with 8,172;738 dollars in deposits. 
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Books of Eeferenee. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments. 

Wisconsin Blue Book. Published biennially. 

Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 66 inclusive ; 
published at irregular intervals; studies of the geology, geography, agriculture, 
industries, resources and history of Wisconsin. 

Howe (P.), Wisconsin : an Experiment in Democracy. New Toi’k, 1912. 

La FolUtte (R. M.), Autobiography: a Personal Narrative of political Experience. 
Madison, 1913. 

AfeCarf fey, Wisconsin Idea. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

Thwaitet, Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New York, 1905. 

Whitbeek, Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1918. 


Governmeilt. — Wyoming was admitted into the Union on July 10, 
1890. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 25 members, elected for 
four years (about one-half retiring every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 54 members elected for two years. 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who are registered as voters and have resided in the State one year and in the 
county 60 days next preceding the election. 

Governor. — Frank 0. Emerson, 1927-1931 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — A. M. Clark. 

The capital is Cheyenne. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 97,914 square miles, of which 
320 square miles are water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone National Park, which since , 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 194,402. 

The Federal census results since 1890, show the population to have been 
as follows : — 


Years j 

White 

Ool-^ 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Years 1 White | 

1 omad Total 

Per sq, 
mile 

1890 

69,324 

3,231 

62,655 

0-6 

1910 i 140,318 

1 6,647 145,965i 

1-5 

1900 

89,061 

3,480 

92,531 

0-9 

1920 1 190,146 

1 4,256 194,402 

1 2’0: 



State census population, 1925, 206,381. Of these, 202,303 were whites 
(112,292 males and 90,011 females) ; 969 negroes (688 males and 381 females) ; 
1,160 Asiatics and 1,949 Indians. 

In 1920, the population according to sex and race was : 


In 1920, the foreign-horn white population numbered 25,266 (or 13‘0 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 2,292 were Germans, 2, 605 English (9 ’9 per cent. ), 
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1,438 Canadians, 1,236 Greek, 956 Irislx, 1,948 Italians, 1,439 Scotch., and 
2,042 Swedish. 

Estimated population July 1, 1928, 247,000. Marriages in 1927 were 
1,818; divorces, 627. . . 

The Indian reservation within the State has (1926) an area oi 2,899 
square miles, and a population of 1,899. 

Of the total population in 1920, 29 '5 per cent, were urban, and 0'7 per 
cent. Negro. The largest towns are Cheyenne (capital),, with State census 
population in 1925 of 13,202; Casper, with 23,288 ; Sheridan, with 8,436 ; 
Rock Springs, with 6,875 ; Laramie with 9,629. 

The religious bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, Mormon, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian, 

In 1928, the 1,380 public schools had 2,333 teachers, and 42,498 enrolled 
pupils ; there were 154 accredited high schools with 598 teachers and 10,644 
pupils. The University of Wyoming, founded at Laramie in 1887, had in 
1927, 85 professors and instructors and 1,020 students. There is also a 
State Agricultural College at Laramie. Expenditure on elementary and 
secondary schools in the school year 1927-28 vras 7,092,430 dollars, 

Finance and Defence. — The cash receipts and disbursements of the 
State (exclusive of trust funds) for the year ending September 30, 1927, are 
given as follows ; — 


Dollars 

Balance, October 1, 1926 . . . . 6,512,416 

Receipts for 1926-27 .... 9,498,589 

Total . . ... 16,006,005 

Disbursements 1926-27 . . . . 8,186,274 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1927 . . . 6,819,731 


On September 30, 1927, the bonded debt amounted to 1,909,000 dollars, 
and the assessed value of property in the State in 1927 to 474,110,687 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1928, consisted of 46 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 761 enlisted men. 

Frodnction and Industry. — ^Wyoming is semi-arid and agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation and by “ dry farming.” In 1926, there were 16,512 
farms, with a total area of 18^663,308 acres, of which 1,877,879 acres were 
crop land. The total value of all fann property in 1925 was 240,396,413 
dollars. Such crops as are grown consist of vegetables, cereals, and fruits. 
The value of the crops for 1924 was estimated at 18,889,391 dollars. The 
wool-clip (1927) yielded 26,000,000 pounds of wool. The domestic animals 
on January 1st, 1928, were 190,000 horses, 72,000 milch cows and 764,000 
other cattle, 8,181,000 sheep, and 138,000 swine. 

In 1927, 8,548,234 acres in the State, being 13 per cent, of its area, were 
national forest land. The State has numerous fish hatcheries which stock 
the streams with trout, and also possesses the largest elk herds in the world. 

Wyoming is largely a coal-producing State. In 1927 the output of coal 
was 7,085,000 short tons; of petroleum, 21,146,000 barrels. The iron ore 
production in 1927 was 603,000 long tons. The quarries yield limestone 
and sandstone, besides phosphate rock. Total value of mineral products in 
1926 was 78,988,066 dollars. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
In 1926 (according to Federal census results), the State had 224 industrial 
establishments ; the wage-earners numbered 6,338, wages paid amounted to 

X. 



Population Per Sq. Mile 


32,052 

63,592 


Of the populatioH in 1920, 81,639 were males and 20,497 females ; 27,888 
-e whites and 26,568 . were Indians, 56 Chinese, 812 Japanese, and 128 
Negroes. About 20,000 people, employed in mines, canneries, and railway 
construction, spend a few months a year in Alaska, but these are not included 
the enumeration. 

The largest town ia Juneau, the seat of Grovernment, whiah had (oensus 
of 1920) a jiopulation of 3,068 ; the second largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 2,468 ; other towns are Anchorage, 1,856; Sitka, 1,175 ; Tairbanks-, 
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Area and Population.-~The area of the territory is 690,884 square 
miles, and the census population from 1890 to 1920 is shown as follows : — 


Population Per Sq. Mile 


OITTIiYISG TERRITORIES. 


10,526,253 dollars, the materials used cost 76,073,349 dollars, and the 
outpiit amounted to 107,984,752 dollars. 

In 1927, tlie steam railways in the State had a length of 1,991 miles. 
There were also 16 miles of electric railway. 

The Federal Highway System for the State eomprlses 3,169 miles. The 
system of stage roixte transportation is still common. 

On June 30, 1927, Wyoming had 30 national banks with resources of 
43,267,000 dollars, demand deposits of 20,216, 000 dollars and savings deposits 
of 18,654,000 dollars ; State banks and trust companies had (1926) savings 
deposits of 8,663,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 


The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Bancroft (H. H,), History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, San Francisco, 1890. 
Coutant (0. G.), History of Wyoming. Laramie (Wyo.), 1899. 

Hehard (Q. B.), The Government of Wyoming. San Francisco, 1914. 

Morris (R. O.), Historical Collections. Cheyenne, 1897, 

Peierson (C. L.), Men of Wyoming. Denver, 1015, 


Government. — Alaska was purchased by the United States from Eussia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, for 7,200,000 dollars. The Governor is 
appointed by the President of the United States for 4 years. 

By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a Territory, 
with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators and 16 r6;^resentatives. 
Congress reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that 
the Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by 
its local legislative assembly. The first session of the legislature convened 
at Juneau, the capital, on liEarch 3, 1913, and continued in session 60 days. 
Eegular sessions are held biennially. Special sessions may be called by the 
Governor. The latter is appointed for four years by the President. 

Uo^Jernoi"— Geo,’ A. Parks, 1925-29 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretwry to Governor — Harry G, Watson. 
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1,155 ; Cordova, 955 ; Douglas, 919 ; Petersburg, 879; Nome, 852 ; 'Wrangell, 
821; and Seward, 652, There are altogether 18 ineorporated towns. 

SducSitioil, Justioo. — in Alaska many religious missions are at woj’k, 
represe7iting very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Eoniaji Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and others. 

For the iiscal year ended June 30, 1927, there were 90 territorial white 
schools in Alaska with 4,915 enrolled pupils and 232 teachers. During the 
school year 1926-27 there were 12 four-year high schools maintained. Total 
cost of instruction, 602,661 dollars. In 1920, 24'8 percent. (26-5 per cent, 
in 1910) were illiterate. The Bureau of Education of the Federal government 
handles the education, hospitalisation and general care of the native 
population. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, there were 88 native 
schools in operation and 5 hospitals. 

For the administration of justice the teiiitory is constituted as a judicial 
district with 4 subdivisions and 4 courts. 

Finance. — In the territory of Alaska there is ho provision for taxation 
of real or personal property, except in municipalities where real estate and 
personal property may be taxed 2 per cent, for municipal purposes only. The 
revenues are derived from licences to conduct businesses. 

For the year ended December 31, 1927, the revenue and expenditure were 
as follows : — 

Hollars. 

Balance January 1, 1927. • . . 614,010 

Receipts, 1927- . . . . . . 1,400,633 

Total . . . . 2,014,643 

Disbursements, 1927 . . . . 1,242,684 

Balance December 31, 1927 . . . 772,069 

The Territory has no funded debt. 

! Production and Industry. — In some parts of the territory the climate 

; during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agi'icultural operations. , There 

' are agricultural experimental stations •which are giving valuable demonstra- 

j tions. In 1920, there were 364 farms with a total area of 90,652 acres, of 

which 5,736 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 1,808,641 dollars. About 1,280 reindeer have been introduced 
from Siberia, and the industry is thriving. There were (in 1926) approxi- 
mately 350,000 reindeer in the country distributed in 110 herds and valued 
at 8,760,000 dollars. In the period 1918-26 more than 1,875,000 pounds of 
reindeer meat were shipped from Alaska. Shipments for 1925 were 680,000 
pounds ; for 1926, 967,751 pounds ; for 1927, 819,931 pounds. In Northern 
and Western Alaska are 200,000 square miles of treele-ss region worthless for 
agriculture hut capable of furnishing pasturage for 4,000,000 reindeer. 
About 275 blue fox ranches, stocked with 36,000 blue foxes, represent an 
investment of 6,850,000 dollars. Value of land fur-bearing animals shipped 
from Alaska 1927 was 3,667,940 dollars, . 

The southern coastal section of Alaska contains large and readily accessible 
timber resources which maintain a considerable sawmill industry and are 
capable of supporting an immense pulp'^und paper development. This 
timber is largely included in two National' Forests aggregating 21,343,172 
acres and officially estimated to contain 84,760 j^lion boaird feet of timber, 
74 per cent, western hemlock and 20 per cent. Sitka spruce. 

The chief industries of Alaska are salmon fishing and mining. In 1926, 
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all the fisheries of Alaska employed 28,872 persons ; the capital invested was 
74,657,522 dollars, and the value of the products was 40,163,300 dollars. 

The most important part of the salmon industry was salmon canning, in 
which in 1926 there were employed 21, 906 persons ; capital invested was 
60,535,550 dollars, and products were 3,672,128 cases, valued at 30,016,264 
dollars. The number of salmon canneries operated in 1926 was 132. 

The Government-owned fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands, administered 
by the Department of Commerce, comprises about 85 per cent, of the fur 
seals of the world. This herd in 1927 contained 808,870 animals ; number 
of skins taken, 25,969. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. The output of gold in 1927 was 286,720 fine ounces, valued at 

5.937.000 dollars; of silver, 627,000 fine ounces, valued at 356,000 
dollars ; and of copper, 65,343,000 pounds, valued at 7,250,000 dollars. 
The peak of mineral production was reached in 1916, with total output valued 
at 48,000,000 dollars ; it has since declined to 17,606,890 dollars in 1926. 
From 1880, the total value of the gold output of the Territory was 359,309,098 
dollars; silver, 11,089,217 dollars; and copper, 188,000,000 dollars. Tin 
ore deposits near Cape Prince of Wales are of a high grade ; lead is produced ; 
coal is worked ; petroleum, marble, gypsum, quicksilver and lode platinum 
metals are found. Total value of mineral output in 1926, 18,220,692 
dollars; 1926, 17,606,890 dollars; in 1927, 14,404,000 dollars; in 1928 
(estimated), 14,128,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The value of the domestic mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States to Alaska in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, amounted to 33,396,456 dollars, and from Alaska to the 
United States 53,962,061 dollars. Merchandise from foreign ports amounted 
to 548,683 dollars and exports to foreign ports, 522,592 dollars, including 
gold and silver. In the calendar year 1927, 3,288 vessels of 974,731 tons 
entered the ports of Alaska in domestic trade, and 3,110 vessels of 936,697 
tons cleared. The chief ports of shipment of the United States to Alaska 
are on Puget Sound, 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of White Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or airplane, or, 
in summer, by steamer. The Copper Kiver and North Western Kailway has 
completed a line (standard gauge) from Cordova to Kenneoott, a distance of 
197 miles. The Alaska railroad runs from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance 
f 467 miles (509 miles with branches). Alaska has 1,683 miles of wagon 
roads, 1,086 miles of sled roads, and 6,671 miles of trails. The Alaskan 
towns are connected with the United States and with Canada by telegraph. 
There are about 180 post-offices, and good mail services in the territory. 

The territory had, on June 30,' 1927, four National Banks with a total 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 383,000 dollars; and deposits, 

3.937.000 dollars. There were also (1926) 13 territorial banks with 

total capital of 640,000 dollars ;. surplus, 675,568 dollars; deposits, 

,630,190 dollars. 

British Consul (at Skagway) — J. Herman Miller. 
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HAWAII. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18® 54' 
and 20° 14' north latitude, and 154® 48' and 160° 13' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-west of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between Victoria, B.C,, and Australia and New Zealand. 

Govemmeilt. — ^The Hawaiian Islands (formerly known as the Sandwich 
Islands), celebrated in August, 1928, the 150th anuiversa^ of their 
discovery by Captain James Cook, the English navigator. The islands 
formed during the greater part of the nineteenth century an independent 
kingdom, but in 1893 the reigning Queen, Liliuokalani (died November 
11, 1917), was deposed and a provisional government formed; in 1894, 
a Republic was proclaimed, and in accordance with the request of the 
people of Hawaii expressed through the Legislature of the Republic, and a 
resolution of the United States Congress of July 6, 1898 (signed July 7 by 
President McKinley), the Islands were on August 12, 1898, formally annexed 
to the United States. On June 14, 1900, they were constituted as the 
Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act has since been amended several times. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, a Senate of 16 members elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 30 members elected for two years. 
Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held biennially. The Governor and Secretary 
are appointed for four years by the President of the United States. 

Governor. — YT. R. Farrington, 1926-1929 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Territory . — Raymond 0. Brown. 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially. 

Area aad Population, — The total area of the islands is 6,449 square 
miles. The principal islands of the group are Hawaii, 4,016; Maui, 728 ; 
Oahu, 698 ; Kauai, 647 ; Molokai, 261 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; Ka- 
hoolawe, 69. According to the census taken on April 15, 1910, the total 
population of the islands numWed 191,909, an increase of 37,908, or 24 '61 
per cent, since 1900. The average number of persons to the square mile in 
1910 was 29 ■76. The Capital, Honolulu, in the Island of Oahn, had 113,000 
inhabitants on July 1, 1928. 

Population on January 1, 1920 (U.S. Census), 256,912 (151,146 males). 

The estimated number of Hawaiians on June 30, 1928, was 20,720, and 
26,984 part-Hawaiians, There are estimated to be 25,310 Chinese, 134,600 
Japanese, 29,117 Portuguese, 60,078 Filipinos, 6,781 Porto Ricans, 1,809 
Spanish, 87,502 Americans, British, Germans, and Russians, 6,318 Koreans, 
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548 others. Total ■ estimated, 1928, 348,767. Large _ numbers from the 
various racial group.s were born in the islands, _ and it is estimated that of 
the total not less than 228,276 are American citizens. 

B,eligion and Education.— -The Hawaiians are Christians. There is 
an American Protestant Episcopal bishop at Honolulu ; also a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and ministers of various denominations. 

Elementary education has always been free. The language in the 
schools is English. In 1928, there were 185 public schools with 2,298 
teachers and 66,434 enrolled pupils ; also 65 private schools with 318 teachers 
and 9,497 enrolled pupils. The pupils in public schools in 1928 were 
classed by ancestry as follows : Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian, 10,464 ; 
Portuguese, 5, 993 ; Asiatic, 42, 222 ; Anglo-Saxon, 2,974; Porto Rican, 
1,053 ; Spanish, 261 ; Filipinos, 2,796; others, 671. In Hawaii there are, 
besides, a normal and training school, a reformatory industrial school for 
boys and one for girls, a territorial trade school, _ a school for the deaf and 
blind, a school for feeble-minded ; also a territorial university (University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu), founded in 1907, wdth 38 instructors and 536 students 
in 1927. 

Justice.— Hawaii has a supreme court, circuit courts, a court of domestic 
relations, district courts, and a land registration court. The circuit judges 
sit also as juvenile courts. The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are 
appointed by the United States President ; the district magistrates by the 
Chief Justice of Hawaii. There is also a United States District Court, the 
judges of which, and the U.S. Marshal, are appointed by the President. 

Eiuauce, Defeuce,— Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
leases, waterworks and road,, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
June 30, 1928, the receipts and disbursements were to the following 
amounts : — 

Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1927 . . . . . . 1,251,638 

Receipts, 1927-213 ' .... . . . 11,679,668 


Total . . . . . . . . 12,831,806 

Expenditure, 1927-28. . . . . . . 9,579,068 


Balance, Jtine 30, 1928 . . . . . 3,252,238 

On June 30, 1928, the bonded debt amounted to 28,585,000 dollars. In 
1928 the assessed value of property was 390,558,491 dollars, a decrease of 
23,506,512 dollars over the previous year. 

On June 30, 1928, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,633 men, and 
101 officers. The Federal Government, with a view to the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has constructed extensive 
naval works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 miles from Honolulu, and military 
works at Hoiroluln and other places on the island of Oahu, 

Production and Commerce.— In 1920, there were 5,284 farms with 
an acreage of 2.702,245, of which 435,242 acres were improved land. Total 
value of all farin property in 1920 was 161,129,086 dollars. Sugar and pine- 
apples are the staple industries, while coffee, honey, hides, sisal, bananas, 
rice, wool, tobacco, and cotton are also exported. For the year ending 
September 30, 1928, the sugar production amounted to 811,333 short tons, 
compared with 787,246 in 1927. The estimated pineapple pack (1927) 
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amounted to over 8, 500j 000 cases. The forest reserves in the Territory now , 

number 57j aggregating 916,977 acres, and other reserves are contemplated. I 

For the year ending December 31, 1927, the imports amounted to ^ 

88,837,477 dollars, and the exports to 111,504,035 dollars. The shipments of 
merchandi.se from the United States to Hawaii for the year ending Dec. 31, I 

1927, amounted to 79,665,662 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United | 

States to 109,236,321 dollars, of which 69,827,821 dollars were for sugar, | 

33,845,351 dollars for fruits (mostly pineapples), 1,397,720 dollars for coffee. 5 

The imports from the United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) in 1928 
totalled .-£22,792, and the exports to the United Kingdom, £126,657. ^ 

Shipping and Commnnications. — Several lines of steamers connect 
the islands with the mainland of the United States, Canada, Australia, the i 

Philippines, China, and Japan. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, I 

1,267 vessels of 9,708,060 tons entered ports of the islands. An inter- island 
steam navigation company with 16 steamers provides communication between < 

the different islands. There are about 1,038 miles of railway in the islands, | 

including 667 miles of plantation railways. There are telephones on the ■■ 

islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, and Molokai. Honolulu is lighted | 

by electricity and has lines of electric tramways. Wirele.ss telegraphy is in I 

operation between the islands for commercial purposes and for communication | 

with vessels at sea and with the Pacific coast, and also with Japan. Hawaii I 

is connected by cable with both shores of the Pacific. 

I About 17,500 tourists visited the islands in 1927. 

Thirty-one banks were in operation on June 80, 1928. One is solely 
a savings bank, one solely commercial, and the remainder both commercial 
and savings banks. Total deposits in all banks, 1928, 80,210,063 dollars. 

On June 30, 1928, there were 126,043 savings bank accounts with total 
deposits of 31,278,434 dollars, representing 226*18 dollars to each depositor. 

The Chinese, who constitute 7 ‘26 per cent, of the population, own 12'02 
per cent, of the total savings deposits. 

British Gonsulfor the Territory of Jffanoaw.— G. Hastings Phipps. 
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O'OVerilllieiLt. — ^Porto Rico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (ratified 
April 11, 1899), was ceded by Spain to the United States. Its constitution 
is determined by the ‘ Organic Act’ of Congress (1917), known as the ‘ Jones 
Act,’ the main features of which are the granting of American Citizenship to 
the people of Porto Rico, the separation of the legislative and_ executive 
functions, extension of the appointive judiciary system and an elective senate, 
Porto Rico has representative government, the franchise being restricted to 
citizens of the United States twenty-one years of age or over, residence (one 
year) and such additional qualifications as may be prescribed by the 
Legislature of Porto Rico, but no property qualification may be imposed. The 
executive power resides in a Governor appointed by the President of the United 
States. The legislative functions are vested^ in a legislature which consists of 
two elective houses ; the Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from each of the 7 
senatorial districts and 5 senators at largo), and the House of Representatives, 
composed of 39 members (1 from each of the 35 representative districts and 4 
elected at large). Porto Rico is represented in Congress by a Resident 
Commissioner to the United States elected by the people for a term of four 
years. 

There are six heads of departments, who form a Council to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The essential features of the United 
States civil service have been incorporated into a local law by the Legis- 
lature. The judiciary comprises an Attorney General and staff and a United 
States court appointed by the Tresident ; a Supreme Court of 5 members 
also appointed by the President; 7 District Courts with 10 Judges appointed 
by the Governor ; and 36 municipal courts, the judges and officials of 
which, as well as the 66 justices of the peace, are appointed by the 
Governor. 

Governor. — Horace M. Towner (10,000 dollars). 

Executive Secretary. — E. J. Saldaha. 

Area, Popnlatioa and Education.— The Island has an area of 
3,435 square miles. The population in 1920 was 1,299,809 or 378 '4 per 
sq. mile. Dming the decade elapsed since the census of 1910, the total 
population increased by 16*3 per cent. The distribution of the population 
according to colour, in 1920, was as follows’; — "White, 948,709 ; bhmk, 
49,246 ; mulatto, 301,816 ; Chinese, 32 ; Japanese, 4 ; all other (Philippine 
and Hindu), 2. The coiresponding figures for 1910 were : White, 732,555 ; 
black, 60,245 ; mulatto, 335,192 ; Chinese, 12; Japanese, 8. During the 
decade the wMte population increased by 29*5 per cent., while the black 
population decreased by 2 per cent., and the mulatto by 10 per cent. 

Chief towns, San Juan, 71,443 inhabitants (1920); Ponce, 41,912; 
Mayaguez, 19,124. Of the working population, 63 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 21 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service ; 8 per cent, in manufacturing industries ; 8 per cent, in trade and 
transportation. In 1927, the percentage of illiteracy was 40. 

In 1899, the school system was reorganised and education was made 
compulsory. In 1 928, there were 4, 470 class-rooms in 2, 144 school-buildings, 
with 220,940 pupils enrolled ; and a well-distributed system of night schools 
and kindergartens. There are also a number of private schools. The 
University of Porto Rico, established in Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, 
is open to both men and women. 
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Finance.— Receipts and disbursements for tbe year ending June 30, 
1928:— 

Dollars. 

Balance, July 1, 1927 . . . . . 128,257 

Receipts, 1927-28 


Total 

Disbursements, 1927-28 


15,642,811 

14,784,013 


Balance, July 1, 1928 758,797 

The assessed value of property on June 30, 1928, was 341,370,654 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 25,517,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of 798 men, and the National Guard (on 
June 30, 1928) of 85 officers and 1,419 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. — The cultivated land in 1920 
was divided into 41,078 holdings, having a total area of 2,022,404 acres, 
of which 1,303,547 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 179,392,611 dollars. The chief products of the island 
ai’O sugar, tobacco, coffee, pineapples, grape fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, and vegetables, 
and the principal indnstries are manufactures of cigars, cigarettes, hats, 
embroideries, drawn-work, &c. Sugar crops for three years: 1926, 603,187 
tons ; 1927, 629,129 tons ; and 1928, 748,677 tons. Sugar exported in l927 
•amounted to 605,620 tons, valued at 54,579,020 dollars. In 1928, 
144,878,000 cigars were exported and 29,934,896 pounds of leaf and scrap 
tobacco, valued at 17,074,560 dollars. Exports of coffee, 7,837,800 pounds, , 
were valued at 2,596,872 dollars, in 1928. Orange exports in 1928 amounted 
to 1,286,089 dollars ; fresh pineapples to 1,654,108 dollars; grape fruit, a 
comparatively new product, amounted to 2,704,310 dollars. 

There is no established mining enterprise, but gold, silver, iron, copper, 
bismuth, tin, mercury, platinum and nicxel are found in the island. There 
are very productive salt works. 

In 1927-28, the imports into Porto Rico amounted to 92,842,329 dollars 
(United States merchandise amounting to 79,743,088 dollars, foreign 
merchandise to 12,699,241 dollars). The exports in the same year were 
valued at 103,534,739 dollars (96,662,619 dollars to the United States, and 
6,872,120 dollars to foreign countries). Imports from the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 1928, £111,742 ; exports to 
United Kingdom, £7,476. 

SMpping' and Communications.— In 1927-28, 3,093 American and 
foreign vessels entered and cleared Porto Rico from the United States 
.-and foreign countries. 

There are over 1,100 miles of road in the Island, and about 339 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
.encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior, A line is operated from 
Rio Piedras to Caguas inland. Extensions of existing lines are being under- 
ttaken, and a new line across the Island, with many branches, is projected. 
There are 1,848 miles of postal (government) telephone and telegraph wire. 
There are 98 post offices, and 72 telegraph stations and two wireless stations. 

The Porto Rican island of Yieqites, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
-long and 6 miles broad, and has about 10,000 inhabitants, who grow sugar 
■and rear cattle. Like Porto Rico, the island of Vieques is fertile and 
Ihealthy. 
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The island nf CulebEa,' between Porto Eico and St. Thomas, has a good 
harboOT. 

British Gmsul . — George William MacAuslane. 

Books of Keference. 

Eeport on the Census of Porto Bico. Washington, 1920. 

Report on the Island of Porto Eico, its population, &c., by H. K. Carroll. Washington. 
1899.— Register of Porto Rico, 1926. 

Reports on the Agricultural Resources and on the Industrial and Economic Resources 
of Porto Eico. Washington, 1900. 

Annual Reports, Governor of Porto Rico. 

The Book of Porto Rico. San Juan, 1923. 

Pmu, Historia de Puerto Rico. San Juan, 1903. 

Dinioiddte (W.), Puerto Rico. London, 1899. 

Fiske(A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899, 
Pill (R. T.), Cuba and Porto Rico. London, 1898. 

Leslie's Ofllcial History of the Spanish-American War. Wasliingtonj 1899. ' 

Miller, History of Porto Rico. New York, 1922. 

M-ixer (K.), Porto Rico, History and Conditioms. New York, 1926. 

JHorri* (R.), Our Island Empire. Philadelphia, 1809. 

06er(P. A,), Puerto Rico and its Resources. New York, 1899. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE DNITED STATES. 

G-OVemiiieilt. — The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 26,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by Denmark 
December 22, 1916, ratifledbythe President of the United States January 16, 
1917, ratifications exchanged at Washington, January 17, 1917, and pro- 
claimed January 25, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved March 3, 
1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and judicial powers 
necessary to govern the islands were vested in a Governor, appointed by 
the President of the United. States, by and with the advice of the Senate ; 
and all laws, in so far as compatible with the changed sovereignty, as set 
forth in the Danish code of laws dated April 6, 1906, were continued in force 
and effect until Congress shall provide otherwise. Tax and Customs laws 
were likewise to remain in effect, Danish citizens residing in the islands at 
the time the treaty was entered into were permitted to retain their Dani-sli 
citizenship by making declaration before a court of record to preserve such 
citizenship, in default of which they were held to have renounced it, and to 
have accepted citizenship in the United States. The islands compi-iso two 
municipalities, viz. : the Municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, and the 
Municipality of St. Croix. The legislative functions are vested in the 
Colonial Council of each Municipality, that of St, Croix being composed of 
18 members elected by popular elections and of 5 members appointed by the 
Governor ; and that of St. Thomas and St. John consisting of 11 elected 
members and 4 appointed by the Governor. The members serve for 4 years. 
The right of franchise is vested in every man of unblemished character who 
has resided in the islands for 6 yeaxs, who has attained the age of 25 years, 
and has an income of at least 1,600 francs a year. The Government is 
strictly civil, and not military or naval. On February 25, 1927, full 
American citizenship was granted to the natives of the Virgin Islands. 

There are eight heads of Departments, who, with naval aides, form the 
Governor’s cabinet. There is one Judge of the District Court for the 
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Virgin Islands, and three EoUce Courts, presided over by Judges of the 
Police Courts. 

Governor. — Capt. Waldo Evans, U.S.F. (Ret.). 

Government Secretary. — Capt. E. H. Van Patten (S.C,), U.S.lSr, 

Area, Population and Education The Virgin Islands group com- 

prises in the main the Islands of St. Thomas (28 square miles), St. Croix 
(84 square miles), and St, John (20 square miles). The total area is 132 square 
miles and the population, according to the TJ.S, Government census of 
November 1, 1917, 26,051. According to a police census in 1926, the 
populations of each of the islands are 8,826, 11,118, and 784. They lie 
about 60 miles due east of Porto Rico, between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Caribbean Sea. The islands contain 3 towns, St. Thomas (fonneiiy Charlotte 
Amalie), on the island of St. Thomas, with a population of 6,374 ; and 
Christiansted and Frederiksted, on. the island of St. Croix, with populations 
of 3,392 and 2,438 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas 
there are 9 public and 5 private and parochial schools, 1,836 pupils and 63 
teachers ; and in St. John there are 5 public schools with an enrolment ot 
196 pupils and 8 teachers. In St. Croix there are 10 public schools and 
7 private and parochiaP schools. Total enrolment, 2,074 with 61 teachers. 

EinaUCO. — Revenues are derived from customs, export tax on sugar, 
income tax, real and personal property tax, trade tax, pilotage charges, &c. 
Estimated revenue for fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 : 1,226,189 francs. 
The annual deficit in the operation of the government is met by appropria- 
tions by the Congress of the United States. Danish West Indian currency 
is legal tender. 

Production and Industry. — The farms on the islands extend to 
69,892 acres. Of the 430 farms, 102 were worked by white farmers, 58 by 
mixed farmers and 270 by negroes. There are 86 industrial establishments 
in the islands. St. Thomas is the leading port in the Virgin Islands with 
coaling and oil- fuelling stations. The Island of St. John is noted for its bay 
oil, and St. Thomas for the finished product of bay rum. St. Croix’s chief 
industries are aOTicultural — maiuly cane- and cattle-raising. Two stock farms 
have recently been established in St. Thomas. A plant for manufacturing 
industrial alcohol has recently been erected in the island of Saint Croix. 

Exports in calendar year 1927 were 1,144,274 dollars ; imports 2,501,469 
dollars. Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) for 1928, 
£984 ; imports from United Kingdom, £20,213. 

ConUUUnicatioU. — The Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Co,, Ltd., 
maintains a regular monthly passenger and freight service from New York to 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and lower islands. The Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Co. operates a monthly freight and limited passenger service from New York 
to St. Thomas, St. Croix and Leeward Islands, The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co., the Atlantic Fruit Line, and the Red “ D ’Mine operate 
regular service from New York to San Juan, Porto Rico, whence steamer 
service may be had to ports in the Yirgin Islands. There is also a weekly 
passenger, freight and mail service by the Bull Insular Steamship Co. 
between San Juan, Porto Rico and St. Thomas and St. Croix, and in 
addition a weekly mail service by motor-boat from Fajardo, P.R,, to 
St. Thomas. There are powerful radio stations at St. Thomas and St. 
Croix and a cable office at each place also. 
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These islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, form 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, and extend almost due 
north and south from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16“ of latitude and 9° of longitude. 

Governor -Gmeral , — Henry L. Stimson, assumed office, March 3, 1928. 


Govermaent- — The government of th e Philippine Islands is administered 
through, three separate and co-ordinate departments, namely, the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial. 

The Governor-General is the chief executive of the Islands, and repre- 
sents the sovereign power of the United States. He is appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Under him are the secretaries of six executive departments, 
who, with the exception of the Vice-Governor (appointed by the President) 
who acts as Sectretary of Public Instruction, must all be Filipinos. Members 
of the cabinet have been granted by the legislature the right to attend 
sessions and speak on matters pertaining to their departments. 

The Philippine legislative body is made up of the Senate (24 members) 
and the House of Eepresentatives (with 94 members). All are elected by 
popular vote, with the exception of nine representatives and two senators, 
who are appointed by the Governor-General to represent Agusan, Bukidnon, 
Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Zamboanga, Sulu, Nueva Vizcaya, and the 
Mountain Province, j 

A new Council of State, created by Executive Order in August, 1928, 
forms the connecting link between the executive and the legislative branches 
of the insular government. It is composed of the Governor-General, as 
President, the Presidents of both houses of the Legislature, the leaders of the 
majority parties in both houses and the six Secretaries of the Departments. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
Department of the Interior through the Executive Bureau and the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes, the former exercising authority over the thirty-seven 
regularly organised and two of the so-called special provinces, and the latter 
over nine special provinces. The chief executive of each province is a provincial 
governor. He and two other members form the provincial boardj which 
constitutes the legislative branch of the urovinoial government. All these 
three offices are filled by popular vote, while in the special provinces, with 
the exception of Palawan, Batanes, Agusan, Davao, Nueva Vizcaya and 
Zamboanga, the provincial governors are appointed and the third members 
of the provincial boards are elected by the executives of the municipal units. 
The municipal president is the chief executive of each town or municipality, 
and the local legislative branch consists of a municipal council of from 
four to eight councillors, depending upon the number of inhabitants of the 
municipality. The president, the vice-president and the councillors are all 
elected by popular vote except in some municipalities of the special provinces 
where the presidents are appointed. 


and Population. — The group is composed of 7,083 islands and 
of which only 466 have areas of one square mile or over. The 
most important islands are Luzon, with an area of 40,814 square 
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Cebu, 1,695 square miles ; Bobol, 1,534 square miles ; and Masbate, 1,265 
square miles. 

The total population, according to the Philippine Census of 1918, is 
10,314,310, chiefly of Malay race, 91 per cent, of whom are Christians, and 
only 932,953, or 9 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, though these are fast 
taking advantage of the all- pervading system of public schools. The popula- 
tion of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial and industrial centre, 
is 285,306, of whom 259,437 ai'e Filipinos, 17,760 Chinese, 1,612 Japanese, 
2,916 Americans, 2,050 Spaniards, 664 English, 201 Germans, 121 French, 
71 Swiss, and the rest of other nationalities. 

Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
are : Iloilo on Panay, 65,248; Cebu on. Cebu, 83,980 ; Legaspi (formerly 
Albay), 32,372 ; Laoag, 40,625; Vigan, 19,520 ; Naga, 9,468 (all on 
Luzon) ; and Zamboanga on Mindanao, 46,567. Baguio, in the Mountain 
Province, is the summer capital, corresponding to Simla in India, and has a 
population of 8,135. 

Movement of population in 1927: estimated population, 11,744,172 ; 
births, 414,357 ; deaths, 220,328; marriages, 93,205. 

Justice and. Defence. — Por the administration of justice there are : 
(1) The judiciary consisting of a stipreme court, with a chief justice (a 
Filipino) and eight associate justices (three Filipinos) ; 28 judicial districts, 
each with a judge of first instance, except eight districts which have 2 
judges each, and one, covezung the city of Manila, which has six judges. 
In addition there are fifteen auxiliary judges of first instance who shall, at 
the direction of the Secretary of Justice, assist any District Judge or act as 
substitute in case of his absence, illness or incapacity. There are justices of 
of the peace for the various municipalities and municipal districts. In the 
city of Manila there is a municipal court having 3 judges, who take 
cognisance of civil and criminal cases and also of juvenile offences. 

(2) The Bureau of Justice, with one chief known as the Attorney-General, 
an assistant chief known as the Solicitor-General, together with 16 assistant 
attorneys and 4 special attorneys. "Working under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Justice there is a fiscal or prosecuting attorney for each province, 
sometimes with assistants. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippine Constabulary. The strength of the Constabulary at present is 
398 officers and 6,331 enlisted men, distributed throughout the Archipelago 
and occupying 157 stations. The United States maintains in the Philippine 
Islands at present a force of about 11,000 troops of the United States Army. 
This includes 6 regiments of Filipino soldiers. 

Deligion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic 
(8,724,965 adherents). In 1902, an independent Filipino Church was 
founded by the Rt. Rev. Gregorio Aglfpay, at one time Ecclesiastical 
Governor of the diocese of Nueva Segovia, under the Roman Catholic Church. 
The new church adheres to modem science, proclaims that science is superior 
to Biblical tradition, denies the possibility of miracles, and conceives God as 
an invisible Father with one' essence and a single person. The rituals resemble 
somewhat those of the Roman Church. Latin was originally prescribed, hut 
the Spanish language is now the official tongue, and encouragement is given 
to the vernacular dialects. Marriage is allowed to its apostles. According 
to the Government Census of 1918, the Independent Filipino Church had 
1,417,448 followers, but in the last Church Census its followers numbered 
4,000,000. Several Protestant denominations have extensive organisations 
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and have many communicants (165,236). They co-operate in maintaining 
a Union Theological Seminary, a Sunday School Union and an “Evangelical 
Union ” which forwards reform movements, evangelistic campaigns, etc. 
The Buddhist religion is professed by 24,268 men and women,, while the 
Mahommedans number 448,087, and are chiefly to be found in the districts of 
Mindanao and Sulu. 

Education. — Education in the public schools of the Philippines is free, 
secular, and co-educational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on 
the basis of a common language, English. In December, 1927, there was an 
annual enrolment of 1,107,589 pupils in the 7,361 public schools, with 293 
American and 25,726 Filipino teachers. The expenditure on public-school 
education for 1927 was 8,972,692 dollars (Insular only, excluding provincial 

S and municipal). There are a number of special schools, including the 
Philippine Normal School, and eight provincial normal schools ; the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, and 21 provincial trade schools ; the 
Central Luzon Agricultural School, 28 provincial agricultural schools, 
together with some 275 farm settlement schools, specializing in agriculture, 
a number of which are particularly intended to benefit the non-Christian 
population ; the Philippine Nautical School, the Philippine School of Com- 
merce and the School for the Deaf and the Blind. For higher education 
there is the State-supported University of the Philippines} the total 
number of students in 1927-28 was 5,858 in the collegiate departments and 
1,676 in the other departments ; and 22 accredited private institutions of 
higher learning— among them the University of Sto. Tomas, fqimded in 
1611, the oldest university under the jimerican flag— giving collegiate 
instruction in liberal arts and sciences and in technical courses. There 
are eight schools of nnraingof secondary grade. There are in all 847 separate 

P rivate schools of all grades of instruction accredited by, the Government, 
'he total enrolment in these .approved private . schools and colleges in 1927 
was 86,696, and the total number of instructors and teachers was about 3, 916. 

On January 1, 1928, there were 166 newspapers and periodicals published 
in English and other languages. 

Eiuaiice. — The revenues and expenditures of the central government 
for six fiscal years were : — 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

Dollar.^ Dollars Dollars Dollars. | Dollars Dollars 

Bevenues , 30,475,552 33,390,415 37,879,218 41,715,375 ' 39,808,468 39,842,983 

Expenditure . 37,806,722 34,039,878 33,615,336 34,486,880! 38,090,677 39,184,749 

The total bonded debt on December 31, 1927, amounted to 79, 782, 600 
dollars. The total debt service in 1927 amounted to 5,042,808 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The principal products are rough rice 
(‘palay’), Manila hemp (‘ abaci’), coconut, sugar cane, corn, tobacco 
and maguey. During the year ending June 30, 1927, the areas planted 
were; abaca, 480,150 hectares ; coconut, 500,010 hectares; sugar-cane, 
237,340 hectares ; tobacco, 83,970 hectares; rice, 1,807,060 hectares; 
corn, 661,430 hectares, and sweet potatoes, 76,490 hectares. The principal 
fruit is the banana, with 97,060 hectares planted ; there are also mangoes, 
13,000 hectares; and papaya, auonas, pilinut {Ganarivm commune^, and 
mandarin and oranges. Production of cleaned rice in 1927 was 1,425,000 
■metric tons. The cultivation of rubber is increasing yearly, especially in the 
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southern provinces where the large plantations are located. The total area 
planted to rubber throughout the Islands is 2,570 hectares. 

In the production of copra and coconut oil the Islands are classed 
among the foremost eoSintries in the world. During the year 1927, there 
were produced 410,160 metric tons of copra which represented the return of 
only 62 per cent, of the trees cnltivated. The remaining trees were still young. 

The live-stock industry is increasing steadily. On December SI, 1926, 
there were : 1,825,000 carabaos (water buffaloes) ; 1,021,000 cattle ; 309,000 
hoi'ses and mules ; 9,298,000 hogs ; 1,421,000 goats and 369,000 sheep. 

The areas of uncultivated land are very considerable. The Archipelago 
has a total area of 29,629,600 hectares, and of these only 3,706,410 hectares, 
or 12 per cent., are cultivated, the remainder being distributed as follows: 
commercial and non-commercial forest lands, 18,819,281 hectares, or 64 per 
cent, j grass or bare lands, 5,604,819 hectares, or 19 per cent. ,* mangrove 
swamps, 270,868 hectares ; unexplored lands, 1,228,142 hectares. 

The Islands possess about 39,285,220 acres of commercial forests furnish- 
ing chiefly cabinet and construction timber, but also gums and resins, 
vegetable oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and dye woods, and 
7,198,300 acres of virgin forests, covering 63 ‘5 per cent, of the total area of 
the Islands. About 98 percent, of this belongs to the Government. Exports 
of logs and sawn timber, 1927, totalled 72,084,632 board feet out of a total 
production of 424,000,000 board feet. 

Gold is the only mineral produced in commercial quantities. Output in 
1927, 79,872 ounces valued at 1,651,100 dollars. Some silver and a small 
amount of platinum are-recovered from the gold mining operations. Chromite 
has been discovered in Zambales. The small iron production is consumed 
entirely in the manufacture of native agricultural implements. The total 
value of mineral production in 1927 was 4,678,000 dollars, in 1926, 4,400,756 
dollars. 

All manufacturing is carried on in small factories ; the only exceptions 
are 87 sugar mills, 6 cocoannt oil mills, 7 dessieated cocoa factories and 3 
large cigar and cigarette factories. 


Conuxierce. — The values of imports and exports for fiscal years ending 
June 30 are stated as follows in thS. dollars (60 cents U.S. currency « 
1 peso) : — 



1923 

1 1924 

1 1925 j 

1926 1 

1927 

1928 

Imports . 
Exports 

84,474,237 

111,871,531 

i 95,876 614i 
1 129,666,4041 

1 117,231,605' 
1 140,076,804 

117,037,112 1 
141,044,430 ' 

1 117,861,868 
j 151,968,284 

124,943,942 

150,000,902 


In the fiscal year ending June 30 1928, the commerce was distributed 
principally as follows (in Philippine pesos, 1 peso == 60 cents U. S. currency) : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

United States 
Hawaii 

Japan . 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
China. 

French B. Indies 
Germany . 
Australia . 

Spain . . . 

Pesos 

154,648,346 

1,101,434 

24,878,653 

11,485,841 

12,812,026 

1,719,215 

8,688,586 

4,689,647 

1,621,766 

Pesos 

221,666,516 

051,616 

16,066,241 

16,672,756 
6,877,082 1 
98,843 1 
6,026,984 
1,617,619 
10,741,567 

Dutch B. Indies 
British E. Indies 
Netherlands 
Prance 
Switaerland 
Belgium , 

Hong Kong 
Japanese-Ohina . 
Italy. . . 

Canada . . 

Pesos 
6,273,194 
. 6,718,998 
1,089,598 
2,855,094 
2,863,619 
2,268,677 
006.121 . 
1,695;692 1 
992,112 
588,609 

Pesos 

640,621 

2,743,889 

2,795,101 

3,177.786 

23,460 

2,407,2X7 

3,102,722 

109,717 

2,532,126 

481,531 
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The principal articles of commerce of the Philippines in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, as compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
were the following : — 


Pesos Pesos 
98,933,086 90,174,524 

56,571,044 62,607,043 

43,404,600 49,082,118 

36,399,456 40,907,465 


6,486,622 5,183,176 

5,662,656 4,737,212 

4,393,620 2,392,365 

3,776,303 4,375,691 


Cotton goods . 53,624,213 50,328,628 Sugar. . . 98,935,086 90,174,524 

Iron and steel | Hemp. . . 56,571,044 62,607,043 

manufactures . 34,276,727 29,265,831 1 Coconut oil . 43,404,600 49,082,118 

Meat and Dairy Copra . . . 36,399,456 40,907,465 

products . . 13,503,884 12,076,293 Tobacco pro- 

Wheat flour . . 10,130,397 10,329,991 ducts . . 17,666,153 16,632,219 

Silk goods . . 8,761,721 7,084,520 Embroideries . 7,620,325 10,231,784 

Automobiles, and Desiccated and 

parts of . . 8,704,982 8,412,201 ‘ shredded coco- 

Paper.sand manu- nuts . . 6,486,622 5,183,176 

factures of . 8,257,253 7,355,018 Lumber . . 5,662,656 4,737,212 

Naphthas, and all Hats . . . 4,393,620 2,392,365 

lighter products Maguey . . 3,776,303 4,375,691 

of distillation . 6,104,071 6,987,399 

Tobacco, and 

manufactures of 6,873,698 5,015,370 

Illuminating oil . 5,008,597 4,769.335 ^ 

Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 
1928, £2,252,855 ; imports from United Kingdom, £1,266,270. These 
totals include Guam. 

Shipping and Communications, — The overseas trade of the Philip- 
pine Islands during the year ending June, 1928, was carried mainly by 242 
Ameiican vessels aggregating 1,283,800 register net tons, 889 British with 
1,420,484 net tons, 128 Japanese with 421,362 net tons, 138 German with 
661,606 net tons, 72 Dutch with 232,409 net tons, 51 Philippine with 
183,948 net tons, and 66 vessels of other nationalities, making a total of 
1,086 vessels with a net tonnage of 4,176,160 entered direct from foreign 
countries. The coastwise trade of the Islands is carried exclusively by 
domestic vessels. 

On January 1, 1928, there were in operation, 943 post-offices, 557 money, 
order offices, 8,292 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 692 miles of cable, 
with 444 telegraph offices, including 40 radio stations. At the same time 
there were 919 postal savings banks in operation, with 229,500 accounts. 
The amount of deposits in the banks on January 1, 1928, was 6,849,166 
pesos (Philippine currency). 

When the United States entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
single line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. At the end of 1927, the Manila Eailroad Co. 
had 667 miles on Luzon, and the Philippine Eailroad Co. had 131 miles on 
Panay and Oebu. The Government has taken over the former of these 
companies. Total length of roads, 7,076 miles. Besides the foregoing roads 
there were 3, 032 miles of foot and horse trails. 

Banking and Coinage.—’There are twelve banks doing business in the 
Islands. Pour are foreign : the International Banking Corporation, the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China and the Yokohama Specie Bank ; the working capital 
of the four, September 1, 1928, stood at 6,500,000 dollars. The eight 
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domestic banks are : the Bank of the Philippine Islands, formerly the 
Banco Espahol Pilipino, the Philippine National Bank, the Mercantile 
Bank of China, the China Banking Corporation, the Philippine Trust Com- 
pany, the People’s Bank and Trust Company, the Postal Savings Bank and 
the Monte de Piedad and Savings Bank. Combined resources of all banks 
on September 1, 1928, was 242,000,000 pesos. The Philippine National 
Bank was inaugm-ated, under a special charter granted by the Philippine 
Legislature, on May 2, 1916. The Government has now purchased all the 
privately-owned shares of stock of the bank and its capital stock has been 
reduced to 5,000,000 dollars, fully paid-up, of which the Government, 
December 31, 1927, held 4,876,100 dollars. The Government guarantees 
the final redemption and payment of the circulating notes of the institution. 
Since July 1, 1916, the Bank has been the sole Government depository. 
This bank and the Bank of the Philippine Islands, founded 1862, are the 
only ones that have the privilege of issuing notes. 

The Philippines is on the gold-exchange standard. 

The coins used in the Philippine Islands are of the following decimal 
denominations : Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 centavos), media peseta (10 
centavos), all in silver ; five centavo, in nickel ; and one centavo, in copper. 
Treasury certificates and bank notes are issued in one, two, five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, one-hundred, two-hundred, and five-hundred peso denominations. The 
Philippine peso is equivalent to fifty cents of the United States money. 
The maintenance of the parity of the peso with the gold is provided for by 
the Gold Standard Fund Act of June 13, 1922. The new peso now coined 
contains twenty grammes of silver, 800 fine. The Philippine coins are now 
coined at the Mint in Manila, 

British Consul-General . — Thomas Harrington. 

Acting Consul at Iloilo. — Hugh Somerset. 

Acting Vice-Consul at Cebu. — Walter Easton. 

Vice-Consul at Zamboanga. — J. W. McMaster. 


I 

I 


GUAM 

! The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 

Archipelago, in latitude 18° 26' N, longitude 144° 48' E, is the largest 
i islandf of that group. It was ceded by Spain to the United States by the 

Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is under the jurisdiction of the 
' Navy Department of the United States, and has been designated.as a Naval 

Station for the purposes of government and protection. A garrison of 
marines and a shore naval force are maintained here. Guam is a saluting port. 

The length of the island is 82 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles, 
and the area 210 square mUes. Agafla, the seat of Government, is about 
eight miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (exclusive of the military eateblishment and non- 
native residents) on June 30, 1928, was 17,654, of whom 16,517 were classed 
as ‘natives.’ The number of births in the fiscal year 1928 was 875, repre- 
senting 51 ’4 per 1,000, and the number of deaths 276, representing 17'1 per 
1,000 of population. The native language is Chamorro, but Spanish and 
English are also spoken, English is the official language. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over ai^^ls entitled to the honours due to an Admiral, The 
; Governor is also the Mf^^ary Commander of the island, Commandant of the 

■f naval station, and combines the functions, of the executive, legislative and 
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judicial power of tke Govexiunont, The judiciary system comprises one 
police eo\irt, an Island Court, a Cotirt of Equity, a Higher Court of Equity, 
and one Court of Appeal The Spanish Colonial laws, modified -when 
necessary by executive general orders of the Govemoi*, are still in force. 

Elementary education is coinpulsoiy. There are 3,517 pupils registered, 
2,677 of whom are of school age (7 to 12). English, . handicrafts and 
agriculture are taught. < 

There is a Goyemment.radio station on the island, which is also in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is an 
irregular mail service per westbound U,S. army and navy transports, from 
San Francisco, via Honolulu, and to Manila. 

A line of commercial steamers, with scheduled sailings from San Francisco 
every 90 days, stops at Guam westbound en route to Manila. The station 
ship makes about four trips a year to Manila, China, and Japan for freight 
and coal. 

The port is closed to foreign vessels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the’ island must be obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
cocoa, and sugar, besides valuable timber. Copra and_ coconut oil are the 
principal exports- There are about 4,000 head of cattle, including 900 water 
buffaloes. The imports into the island in the year ending June 30, 1928, 
amounted to 454,600 dollars, and the exports to 195,863 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

Governor.— L, S. Shapley, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed November 21, 
1925). 


The Dutch were the first to visit the Samoan Islands, in 1721-22 ; French 
explorers followed in 1768 and 1787. In 1791, a British war vessel visited 
the islands. 

The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872, when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878, this cession was confirmed and 
rights of freedom of trade and extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa 
were granted. On June 14, 1889, the conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain was held 
,t Berlin, resulting in the treaty recognising the Samoan Islands as neutral 
territory, with an independent government, the natives being allowed 
to foUow their own laws and customs, while for civil and criminal 
causes, in which foreigners were concerned, there was established a Supreme 
Court of Justice, in which an American citizen was the presiding judge. 
This arrangement continued till 1898, when disturbances regarding the 
right of succession to the office of king arose. In 1899, the kingship was 
abolished, and, by the -Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of tliat year, 
accepted in Febimaiy 18, 1900, by the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
island of Tutuila and the other islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees 
of longitude west of Greenwich, the islands to tK'^\.vaist of that meridian 
'■ sing assigned to Germany. 
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square miles, with a population of 6,616 (including the island of Aunu’u) 
according to the 1926 census. . Ta’u has to area of 14 square miles, and the 
other islets (Ofu and Olosega) of the Manu’a ^oup have an area of about 4 
square miles with a population of 2,069. Swain’s Island, annexed in 1925, 
is from a mile and a half to two miles in diameter. Population (1926) is 87. 

The total area of American Samoa is 60 square miles and according to the 
1926 census, contained 8,768 inhabitants. The harbour at Pagopago, which 
penetrates the south coast like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. 

It is a United States naval station. 

The Commandant ia also the Goi’ernor of American Samoa by commission 
from the President of the United States. He ap;()oints officers and frames 
law's or ordinances, but native customs (hot inconsistent with United States 
laws) are not changed without the consent of the people. 

The islands are organised in thi'ee political divisions corresponding to 
the old Samoan political units. In each District there is a Native 
Governor, County Chiefs and Village Chiefs. All of these officials are 
appointed by governmental authority although the District Governor has 
indirect control of the County Chiefs, and the County Chiefs of the Village 
Chiefs. Judicial power is vested in village courts, in six judicial district | , 

courts, and in a High Court. There is a, native guard (known as the i 

Fitafitas) of 77. 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Nearly all the land is | 

owned by natives. The soil is fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, lime, I 

banana, mangoes and alligator pears. Copra is abundant and is of excellent 
quality. 

The Island Government has established a system of public schools, 
giving every child over 6 years of age the opportunity of an elementary 
English education: 1,868 pupils are enrolled. All private schools must 
teach English a percentage of the time. The four religious missions here 
also conduct schools for pupils of all ages, instruction being given chiefly 
in Samoan. Pupil enrolment is as follows: London Missionary Society 
(established 1830), 2,214; Roman Catholic (French), 169; and Mormon, 

167. Mission schools, total, 2,440. 

The natives pay their taxes in cash, or copra, on th e 1 st of J anuaiy of each 
year, after the budget for that year bas been prepared and approved. The 
annual output of copra is approximately 1,300 tons. The chief island pro- 
ducts, besides copra, are taro, breadfruit, yams, coconuts, pine-apples, 
oranges, and bananas. Copra is tbe only article exported. Imports : 1924, 

194,362 dollars ; 1925, 192,412 dollars: 1296, 148,163 dollars. Exports : 

1924, 150,280 dollars; 1926, 150,333 dollars; 1926, 78,033 dollars. 

About 30 miles of public roads have been constructed. There is a United 
States Naval high-powered radio station located on the island of Tutuila, 
which has daily communication with New Zealand, Au.stralia, Honolulu, the 
United States, and the islands of the Pacific. This radm station is open to 
commercial traffic. The fast mail steamers of the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany touch here on their regular trips between the United States, Hawaii 
and Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

The ancient Empire of Aby^inia, or . ‘ Ethiopia, ’ incltides the former 
Kingdoms of Tigre, in the north-east; Amhara and Gojjam, in the centre, 
and Shoa in the south ; besides many other smaller and formerly inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent dependencies, together with the modern 
acquisitions to the south, Harrar, and the Galla, Shankalla and Dankali 
territories. The following are the principal provinces, into which the country 
is divided : Harrar,’ Wollo, Gurag^, ]&ffa, Gore, Sayu, Benishangul, Wogera, 
Southern Tigre, Ado wa and Aksun, Sokota, Lasta, Goffii, Hekemti (Lekempti) 
and the 'Western Galla countries, Sellale, Wollaga, Gimira, Sidamo, Arussi, 
Boraua, Gojjam, Gondar, Jimma. The whole area is 350,000 sq. miles. For 
treaties relating to the boundaries of Abyssinia see The Statesman’s Yeah- 
Bqok. for 1907, p. 667, and for 1928, p, 677. 

By the convention of Addis Ababa of October 26, ] S96, betw’een Italy and 
King Menelik, the independence of Abs'ssinia was recognized. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the three Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest of one of them may not injure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssiniaij internal affairs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning^ lail- 
waj; construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. By an exchange of Notes dated December 14-20, 192S, 
Great Britain and Italy more specifically defined their respective spheres of 
interest in Abyssinia, as indicated in the above agreement ; in particular 
Italy recognised the exclusive right of Great Britain to deal with the waters 
of Lake Tsana, while Great Britain agreed not to oppose any Italian scheme 
for railway development in the hinterland of Eriti-ea or Italian Somaliland, 
which may affect Abyssinia. 

GovernmeHt. 

Empress. — Zauditu, a daughter of Menelik, born 1876 ; nominated 
Empress on September 27, 1916. 

King Regent and Eeir to Hie Throne , — ^Taffari Makonnen, born July 17, 
1891, crowned King (Negus) on October. 7, 1928. 

After the overthrow of the Emperor 'Theodore by the British in 1868, the 
suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigre, who assumed the old title 
of Negusa Nagast (‘King of Kings’), and was crowned in 1872 as 
Johnii., Emperor of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889i 
Menelik II, , King of Shoa (born 1844), became the supreme ruler of Abyssinia, 
Menelik died in December, 1913, and was succeeded by Lij Yasu, boru iu 1896, 
son of his second daughter, Waizeru Shoaragga and Ras Mikael, tlie chief of 
the Wollo G alias, -« , : n 

On September 27, 1916, Ly Yasu was deposed by publio proclamation, 
and Z^^xiditu, another daughter of Menelik, was nominated. Empress and 
“Queen of Kings of Ethiopia,” and Ras Taffari, Q.O.B., G.C.M.G., 
L.L.D., son of Ras Makonnen, and great-nephew of Menelik, proclaimed 
heir to the throne. The Empress was crowned at Addis Ababa on February 
11, 1917, and the King on October 7, 1928. Negus Taffari married 
Waizeru Menen in 1912, and has 2 sons and 3 daughters. 

Since his coronation Negus Taffari has striven to modernize the political 
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iastitutioDS which are essentially of a feudal character, analogous to those of 
early mediffivsl Europe. 

Abyssinia was admitted into the League of Nations on September 28, 1923. 

Population. 

No reliable figures of population exist, but recent estimates indicate a 
figure of about 10,000,000. The Abyssinians, properly so called, number 
rather less than 3 millions, and inhabit the provinces of Tigre, Amhara, 
Gojjam, and Shoa {in part), covering an area of over one-third of the whole 
country. They are Christians, and are of Hamitic origin, semiticized by 
waves of Semitic invasion from Arabia and adulterated by intermarriage with 
Negro and other conquered races. The Gallas, some of whom are Christian, 
some Moslem, and some Pagan, comprise more than two-thirds of 
the entire population, and are a pastoral and agricultural people of 
Hamitic origin, Ogaden, Issa and other Somalis inhabit Harrar, the 
Somaliland plateau, and the south-east. The Danakil are Mohammedans, 
and are still somewhat turbulent. There are also Negroes (in the South- 
West), and the Palashas (of Jewish religion), in the N.-E. centre with a 
growing number of foreigners (Indians, Arabs, Armenians, Europeans) in 
the towns. 

There are few towns in Abyssinia in our sense of the word — Addis 
Ababa, Dire Dawa and Harrar being the most important. Addis Ababa, 
the capital, has 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants with a foreign population of 
several thousands, of whom the majority are British Indian and British 
Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians. Dire Dawa contains about 80,000 
people, of whom about 300 are Europeans, and the old walled city of 
Harar has a population of about 40,000, with about 100 foreigners, mostly 
Indians and Arabs. Other important towns, politically or commercially, 
are : Debra Markos, capital of Gojjam, 5, 000 ; Gondar, capital of Amhara, 
3,000; Adua, capital of Tigr4, 5,000; Axum, ancient capital of Ethiopia, 
6,000; Antalo, former capital of Tigr4, 1,000; Ankober, former capital of 
Shoa, 2,000 ; Debra-Tabor and Makalle ; Gore, Saiyu, Nekemti, Samer4 
8,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,600, important trading centres. Gambeila, in 
Western Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. 
It is an important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers 
is maintained from June to November with Khartum. 

Domestic slavery is a recognized institution, but slave trading, by an 
ancient law renewed by a decree issued in June 1923, is punishable by death. 
A comprehensive edict of 45 clauses was issued by Negus Taffari in March 1924, 
providing for the gradual emancipation of slaves, beginning with the 
children bom of slaves. 

Eeligion and Education. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssinians to Christianity in the fourth 
century they have retained their connection with the Alexandrian Church 
through the Abuna, or head bishop, who is always a Copt, and who is 
appointed and consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Under 
the Abuna is the Itchege, a native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides 
over the spirituality, numbering about 100,000 ecclesiastics. It is estimated 
that a quarter of the adult- male population are priests, monks, or debtera 
(deacons), and a third of the land belongs to the Church, whose power is 
very great. Both Copts and Abyssinians are monophysite, rejecting the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451). 

Education is restricted to the teaching of the secular and regular clergy, 
are 2 schools at Addis Ababa and 2 Mission schools at Harar, 
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a French and Greek school at Dire Dawa. The attendance is not large as yet. 
The people are in consequence illiterate and ignorant. A few foreign 
missions, Swedish, American French, Italian and German, carry on a limited 
amount of educational work. The Greeks and Armenians have theh- own 
schools. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the provincial governors, and sTimns, or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The Fetlia Nagast, or Code 
of Laws, deals with ecclesiastical, civil and penal law. The legal system is 
said to be based on the Justinian Code, The penal code is based on the 
Mosaic law. Foreigners are subject to the jurkdietion of a special court 
or to their own consular Courts according to circumstances. Administration 
of Justice is very defective, but punishments for crimes are less barbarous 
than formerly. 

Defence. 

The Abyssinian Army in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a var3ring number of irregulars join , the army 
on the outbreak of war, every man, except the priests, being an actual 
or potential soldier. The standing army, instituted by Menelik, forma in 
effect the paid standing garrison of each province, and amounts altogether 
to something under 100,000 men. Both they and the militia, amounting to 
perhaps 300,000-400,000 men, are very loosely organized, and have nothing 
in the shape of transport, and little modern equipment. Practically every 
man is armed with a rifle, and often with shield and sword as well. The 
personal army of the Regent, Ras Taffari, consists of a few thousand men, and 
is armed with modern rifles, some Lewis guns and mountain guns. The 
Regent possesses a 6 -ton tank given to him by the Duke of the Abruzzi 
during his visit to Abyssinia in May, 1927. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses of the country are small but hardy, and make 
excellent polo ponies ; mnles are bred, being used as pack animals ; donkeys 
are also small and serve for baggage animals. The soil belongs theoretically 
to the Negus ; the idea of landed property scarcely exists among the populace, 
and agriculture is therefore backward. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, 
coffee, and vine thrive well in many districts, but, except coffee, are nowhere 
extensively cultivated. The production of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) 
is on the increase. Besides this, which is cultivated, there grows more 
especially in southern and western Abyssinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a 
berry known as Abyssinian coffee, which grows in extensive forests. The 
supply is said to be unlimited. The native produce includes hides and 
skins, wax, barley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as a substi- 
tute for hops), and tobacco ; but, with the exception of hides, skins, wax, 
grain and coffee, not in sufficient quantities for export. _ Manufacturing 
industries are practically non-existent. The forests abound in valuable trees 
including rubber. Iron is found in some districts and is manufactured into 
spears, knives, hatchets, &c. Placer gold mining and washing are carried 
on in the western districts ; coal, copper and sulphur have been found, also 
platinum. There are said to be valuable deposits of potash salts in the 
north-eastern part of the country, and their exploitation has been carried on 
with the aid of Italian capital. 
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Foreign enterprise has begun to establish itself in the country ; three 
Belgian companies are worldng coffee plantations, and a Franco-Belgian 
company is experimenting on a large scale with cotton. 


The principal artery of trade is the Franco-Ethiopian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besides the 
railway are the following: — (1) Khartum-Gambella, Khartum -Gallabat, and 
Sudan 5 (2) Mombasa-Nairohi-Moyale (British East Africa) ; (3) Zeila 
Jijiga, Hargeisa-Ogaden (British Somaliland) ; (4) Massawa-Asmara-Gondard 
Assab-Dessie (Itauan Eritrea) ; (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusi (Italian 
Somaliland). 

The exports consist mainly of hides and skins (including leopard and 
monkey), coffee, wax, ivory, civet, and native butter. The imports comprise 
grey sheeting, cotton yarns, artificial silk, corrugated sheets and bars, hard- 
ware cement, kerosene and petrol, glass .and salt. The imports are chiefly 
from England, France, India, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 
The value of the leading imports into Abyssinia from and via the Sudan in 
1927 were -cotton and silk goods, £E.32,226 (£E. 83,331 in 1926) ; salt and 
Sudan prodxiets, £E.l2,502 (£E. 11,710) ; Maria Theresa dollars, £E.4,783 
(£E.5,070). Exports from Abyssinia to and via the Sudan in:1927 were 
coffee, £E.164,604 (£E.214,369 in 1926); wax, £E.823 (£E.6,842); and 
other goods, £E.15, 133 (£E.24, 775). 

The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade returns) was as follows : — 


*■' ■ " 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Abyssinia. 
Exports to Abyssinia 

& 

28,094 

12,888 

& 

119,057 

21,781 

A ' I 

104,892 
16,868 i 

& 

238,811 

16,051 

& 

861,079 

19,965 


Commimieations. 

Eoads in Abyssinia are mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
its vicinity several miles of metalled road were constructed in 1926. In 1896 
the Franco-Ethiopian Railway Co, was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
line is of metre gauge, with a total length of 488 J miles. Trains nin twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. The railway is under French management, and depends 
financially on a subvention from the French government. 

^ A road is also projected from the Eritrean frontier to Bessie to connect 
with a new road to he built by the Italians from the frontier to the port of 
Aasab where Abyssinia has been granted port facilities. 

There are telegraph lines (about 2,000 miles) connecting Addis Ababa 
with: Harrar, with Sidamo, with Jibuti in French Somaliland, and with 
Massawa in Eritrea, Telephone lines connect Addis Ababa with Harrar, 
also with Gore and Gambeila (in the west), Jimma and Sharada (south-west), 
Dessie (north), and Debra Tabor and Gojjam, and with Ankober, and Asmara 
with Adna and Borromeida. In 1925, there were 10 post offices. 
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Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, with authorised capital of 500,OOOZ, and paid-up 
capital of 125,000Z., has its head office at Addis Ababa and agencies at i 

Dire Dawa, Gor6, Gambeila and Dessie. By its constitution the Governor | 

of the National Bank of Egypt is its President, and its governing body sits . § 

at Cairo.'' i I 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar and the , i 

Menelik dollar. This latter coin, worth about 2s., weighs 28*076 gramme.s, | .1 

‘835 fine. It has nominally the same value as the Maria Theresa dollar, ' | 

but in some places it is not taken at all. Other silver coins are the ;| 

half, quarter, and sixteenth (girsh or piastre) of a dollar, and there is also ; 

a copper coin, the iesa ( = one-thirty-seeond of a dollar). The number j 

of piastres or besa obtainable for a dollar although theoretically fixed by law, 
is in fact liable to constant fluctuation. Various articles, however, are used 
as medium of exchange ; hax’s of salt are accexxted as money in many parts i 

of the country, at a fluctuating rate according to supply and cost of transport. 

Cartridges are also currency, although to a diminishing extent ; and in most i 

places barter prevails. ' 

The metric system of weights and measures is tised to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line. The principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, are \ 

shown below. ? 

■Weights and Measures. * 

Weights. 

Oke =» weight of Maria Theresa/Menelik dollar = 28,067 grammes, approxim- 
ately 1 oz. avoirdupois, 

N'atr =» 80 okets, approximately 1 lb. 14 ozs. avoirdupois, 

Farasula =: 20 natrs, approximately, 37 J lbs. 
iTowitor aa 100 lbs. 

1 Waggia (for ivory) =: 480 dollars weight, 

1 „ (for rubber) as 640 dollars weight. 

iiiNSAi, Measures. 

Kinncl *= French Ooudee (length of forearm and hand) sa cubit =» 50 centi- 
metres = 19| inches, 

Klialad =a 130 kinnds s=i 65 metres = 213J feet, say 71 yards. 

,Lakd Measure. 

The measure is a Qasha, which varies according to the quality of the land, 
aud ranges between 15 khalads by 25 khalads, and 7 khalads by 11 
MaZads, the latter equalling roughly 80 acres. 

Graik Measures. 

10 kounnasa 1 ladm. 

2 ladan ~ 1 dawala = 80 kilos. 

Measure eor Honey and Civet. 

10 wanche (horn cups) =» 1 gmndo — about 3 litres. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Abyssinia in Great Britain. 

■ ■ None. , 

2. Of Great Britain in Abyssinia. 

Minister.— Sidney Barton, K.B.E., 0.M.G. (appointed March 12, 

1929). 
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First Secretary. — ^Robert Dunbar, M. C. 

OneMiSffiZ yS'ccretor?/.— Philip Zaphiro C.M.G, 

Consul at AMis Ahaha.—B'. 'if. C.l.Fi. 

There are Consuls also at Harrar, Gore, Maji, Dangila and Mega, and a 
Vice-Consul at Jijiga. 

There is also an Honorary British Vice-Consul at Jibuti in French 
Somaliland. 

Books of Reference concerning Abyssinia. 

The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, 1769-1840. (Translaced by H. W, Blundell.) 
London, 1923. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, Prance, and Italy respecting Abyssinia, 
signed December, 13, 1906. London, 1907 . 

jilype (Pierre), L’Empire des Negus. Paris, 1925. 

Baum (J. E.), Savage Abyssinia. New York, 1927. 

Beeoari (C.) (Editor), Rerum .ffithiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales inediti a saeculo 
XVI ad XIX. 15vols. Rome, 1903-17. 

BieUr (P. J.), Kaffa. Ein AltkuscMtisches Volkstum in Inner-Afrika. Nachricliten 
uber Land und Volk, Branch und Sitte der Kaffltsebo Oder Gonga und das Kaiserreich 
Kaffa. Vol. I. Mttnster, 1920. 

Bruee (James), Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, 1768-73. 6 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1790. 
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1915. 
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B'Arae(h.), LAbyssinie; Etude d’Actualite (1922-24). Avignon, 1925. 
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Hayes (A. J.), The Sources of the Blue Nile. London, 1905. 

Hertslet (Sir B.), The Map of Africa by Treaty, 2nded. Vol. I. London, 1896. 

Sodson (Arnold), Seven Years in Southern Abyssinia. London, 1927. 

Joiwi8io«.(SirHarry),History of the Colonisation of Africa, Cambridge, 1899. 
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Maydon (Major H. C.), Simen, its Heights and Abysses. London, 1925. 

Montandon (G.), ‘ Au Pays Ghimirra : Eeeit de mon voyage travers le Massif 6tliiopien 
(1909-19X1).’ Neuehatel, 1913. 

Jkrorie(L. S.), HistoiredeTBtbiopie. Paris, 1904. 

Portal (Sir G. H.), My Mission to Abyssinia. London, 1892 

PoieeJi-Cotion. (P. H. G.), A Trip Through Abyssinia. London, 1902. 

JlaUyeM«(0.), Die Jnden in Abessinien. Hamburg, 1921. 
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1907-1913, 8 vols. Berlin, 1920. 


S*inraer(R. P.), Abyssinia of To-Day. London, 1906. 

iSiiya«d (Captain), To Abyssinia through an Unknown Land. London, 1910. 

VannuteUi (L.), and Oiterni(G.), Second a Spedizione BOttego. Milan, 1899, 
Wallis-Budge (Sir B. A.), A History of Ethiopia (Nu bia and Abyssinia). 2 vols. London, 

JVeKby (M. S.), ’Twixt Sirdar and Menelik. London, 1901. 

(A. B.), Modern Abyssinia. London, 1900. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Afghanistan is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29° and 38“ 20 
of north latitude, and 61° and 72° of east longitude, with a long narrow 
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strip extending to 75® east longitude (Waklian). Eor the boundaries, see 
The Statesman’s Ysae-Book for 1925, pp. 664-55 ; for the treaty of 
November 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeae-Book 1928, p. 642 ; and for 
earlier British relations with Afghanistdn, see The Statesman’s Yeae- 
Book for 1916, pp. 662-3. 

Government. — The government of Afghdnistan is, since 1922, a con- 
stitutional monarchy with Legislative and State Assemblies, and a cabinet 
presided over by the King himself. The title of King instead of Amir was 
adopted in 1926. The country is divided into five major provinces of Kabul, 
Afghan Turkistan, Kandahar, Herat, and Kataghan-Badakhshan ; and four 
minor provinces : Simat-i-Mashriqi (i.e. Eastern Province), Simat-i-Janubi 
(Southern Province), Farah, and Maimena. Each province is under a 
governor (called in major provinces Naih-ul-Muhwneh and in minor 
provinces Hahim-i- Aalc^. 

There are separate departments of War, Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, 
Education, Commerce, Justice, and Eevenne, each in charge of a Minister. 

Amannllah Khan, who had been King of Afghanistan since February 19, 
1919, abdicated on January 14, 1929, in favour of his elder brother, the 
Sirdar Inayatullah Khan (born October 4, 1896). The abdication was due 
to a rebel rising of tribesmen who would not tolemte the social and religious 
reforms, largely on the European model, introduced by King Amannllah ; 
they were not appeased by the abdication and would not recognize the new 
King, who escaped to Peshawar, and thence to Kandahar, The ^pbel leader, 
Baoha-i-Sagao, assumed power in Kabul under the title of Habibullah 
Ghazi. 

Meanwhile, King Amannllah at Kandahar, rescinded his abdication 
(January 21), The position, as at February 1929, was that there were three 
claimants to the throne and the country in a state of upheaval. 

Area and Population. — The extreme breadth of Afghanistan from 
north-east to south-west is about 700 miles ; its length from the Herd/t 
frontier to the Khaibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is given variously 
as about 245,000 or 270,000 square miles. Population, according to the 
latest estimate, about eight millions. The languages spoken are Persian and 
Pushtoo, and Turkish in Turkistan and parts of Badakhsh^n. The pre- 
dominant religion is Islam. 

The largest towns are Kdbul, the capital (population about 100,000), 
Kandahdr (population with suhmhs 60,000), Herdt (population 121,000), 
and Mazar-ir Sharif (46,200). 

Education. — Elementary and secondary schools exist throughout the 
country. Elementary education is free and compulsory, and higher educa- 
tion is also free. Besides the two principal colleges in Kabul — the Harbia 
or Military College, and the Habibia or Arts College — there are a number 
of others for civil servants, fine arts, etc. 

Justice. — The law is based on the Sliara’ or Islamic law. Lower 
'Courts {Mahakima-i-Ibtidaia) are established in each seat of government, 
and Higher Courts {3fahakima-i-Murafiaah) may have appeals from the 
former brought before them. A High Court in Kabul is the supreme 
judicial authority. In many instances efforts are made by liti^^nts to com- 
pose their differences by the aid of unoflioial juries in each locality. 

Finance^— The revenue of Afghdnistan is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
from vary one-third to one-tenth, according to the advantages of irrigation. 
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The total revenue is estimated at about fifty million rupees, a considerable 
portion of which is found from Customs, 

Defence.— In addition to a standing army numbering about 25,000 all 
arms, the King can count on the support of large numbers of well-armed 
tribesmen, who rally to his standard in time of war. The regular army is 
recruited on the Husht Nafari system, by which one in every eight of the 
able-bodied population is conscripted for service. The army generally is 
trained and organised more on the lines of a gendarmerie than of a modern 
army. Officers graduate at a military college, but recently large batches of 
cadets have been sent to foreign capitals to undergo training, particularly to 
Turkey, and Turkish influence may be said to predominate in the array. A 
small air force is maintained under Eussian influence, the personnel being 
obtained from Moscow under contract; but a considerable number of Afghan 
students are undergoing aeronautical training in Italy and Paris, The 
real military strength of Afghanistan lies in the rugged and inhospitable 
nature of the country. 
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Production and Industry. — ^Although the greater part of Afghanistan 
is more or less mountainous, and a good deal of the country is too dry and rocky 
for successful cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valleys, which, 
with the assistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satis- 
factory crops of fruit vegetables, and cereals. ■ There are two harvests in the 
year in most parts of Afghanistan. One of these is sown in the end of autumn 
and reaped in summer, and consists of wheat and barley, with some peas and 
beans. The other harvest is sown in the end of spring and reaped in autumn. 
It consists of rice, millet, Indian corn, &c. The castor-oil plant, madder, and 
the asafcetida plant abound. Fruit, viz. the apple, pear, almond, peach, quince, 
apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, is produced in profuse 
abundance. They form a staple food of a large class of the people throughout 
the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, and in the latter condition are 
exported in great q^uantities. The fat-tailed sheep is native to Afghanistan. 
It is characterised oy the immense weight and size of its tail, caused by 
development of masses of fat, forming stores of nourishment which are 
drawn upon during the winter months, when fodder is scarce. These sheep 
furnish the principal meat diet of the inhabitants, and the grease of the tail 
is a substitute for butter. The wool and skins not only provide material 
for warm apparel, but also furnish the country’s main article of export. 

Northern Afghanistan is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead and iron are found in many parts. Coal is found in the Ghorband 
Valley and near the Khurd Kabul Pass. Gold in small quantities is also 
brought from the Laghman Hills and Kunar. Eadakhshan is said to be the 
only country in the world to produce first-quality lapis lazuli. This is 
smuggled in considerable quantities to China and Bokhara. 

Silks, felts, carpets, articles from camels’ and goats’ hair, are some of 
the principal industries. At Kabul, soap, cloth, boots, and some other 
articles are manufactured for local consumption, but chiefiy for the army. 
The sheepskin coat, otpoMn, manufacture is one of the important industries.* 
The Government ifactories and workshops at Kdbul have as their partial 
object public education in mechanical method.? and appliances, and as a 
feature of such work' clashes are organised in different industries. 


Commerce. — accurate registration of the trade of Afghdnistan has 
yet been obtained. The.trans-frpntier trade between India and Afghdnistan 
(according to Indian statistics) was as follows in five years ending March 31; 
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1920-^ 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24. 

I 1924-25 

Imports into India . 
Exports into Afghanistan . | 

£ 

1,543,200 

1,328,500 

& 

809,600 i 
1,353,700 

£ 

1,606,160 
1,575,240 1 

£ 

943,350 

1,725,850 

t 

203,100 
' 122,600 


Of the exports from India to Afghanistan the chief items are cotton goods, 
indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardware, leather and silver trea- 
sure. The imports into India include timber, fruits and vegetables, grain 
and pulse, ghi and other provisions, asafcetida and other drugs, spices, wool, 
silk, cattle, hides, and tobacco. 

ComiU'ailieatioilS- — Afghanistan joined the Postal Union in 1928. 

The trade routes of Afghanistan are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Herat ; from Bokhara by Merv to Herat ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistan by Badakhshiin and Nuristan 
(formerly Kafiristan) to Kabul ; from India by the Khaibar road to Kdbul ; 
from India by the Gomal Pass to Ghazni, and Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; from Ohamau, 
the terminus of the North-Western Railway beyond Quetta, to Kandahdrand 
thence to Kabul or Herat ; from Paraehinar (Kurram) via Peiwar and 
Shu targardan Passes to Logar and Kabul. 

There are no railways in the country. The following roads are fit for 
motor traffic, except after snow or heavy rain, but are badly constructed 
and mostly unmetalled : Khaibar-Kabul, Kabul- Kandahar, Kabul-Gardez, 
Kandahar-Ohaman, and Kabul-Bamian. In addition there are some 20& 
miles of minor roads fit for motor traffic, mostly in the vicinity of Kabul. 
Merchandise, however, is still transported chiefljy on camel or pony back. 
There are practically no navigable rivers in Afghanistan, and timber is the 
only article of commerce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. 
Telephones are installed in a few of the larger towns. There is telegraphic 
communication between Peshawar- Kabul, Kabixl-Kandahar, Kandahar— 
Chaman, and under construction between Termez-Kdbul, and Kandahar- 
Herat, A wireless installation connects Kabul with .Eastern Europe and 
India. 

Money and Currency.— Th® following new coinage was introduced 
in March 1926 ; Gold coins ; the amani, e^quivalent to _Es. 20 Afghani, and 
the half.amct7ii ; silver coins : the Afghani rupee, equivalent to 100 pools^ 
the half- Afghani, and the 20’pooli; copper coins; tta lQ~pooU, the 5-paoli 
and the 2-pooli. The old coinage has not yet been withdrawn. Relative 
values fixed by the Afghan Government are as follows; 11 Kabuli rupees 
equal 10 Afghani rupees ; 1 Kabuli rupee equals 91 pools. ,, 

Weights and Measures. — ^The metric units have now officially 
replaced the old Afghani units — the Gaz-i-shah (the Persian Zar), the linear 
standard equal to 40-95 inches ; the Gaz-i-zarib, the square standard equal to 
1,000 to 1,066 Gaz-i-shah or 1,294 to 1,379 square yards, about J aero ; and 
the Gaz-i-nix memar, the cubic standard equal to one cubic Gaz-i-shah or 
1,625 cubic feet. All avoirdupois weights, formerly current hitherto under 
the name nakbud (3 grains), are now in terms of the gramme. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Ov AraniNisTlN in Gebat Bbitain. 

Ihivoy and Minister. — Shuja-ed-Dowleh Khan, G.O.V.O, 

Secretaries .- — Ghulam Jilani Khan, Seyed Akram Khan, Abdullah Khan,, 
and Muhammad Yunus Khan, - 
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Tliere is an Afghau Consul-General at the headquarters of the govern- 
went in India, Consuls at Bombay and Karachi, and visa officials at Peshawar 
and Quetta. 

2. 0? Great Bpjtain in AeghInistIn. 


1 / and Mmisier.—Lt-Col Sir P. H. Humphrys, G.O.V.O., K.B.E., 
O.l.E. (appointed January 27, 1922). 

Counsellor, — B. J. Gould, C.I.E., LO.S. 

Secretary, — L. W. H. D. Best, M.C. 

Military Attach4 , — Major P. C. E. Dodd, M.V.O., D.S.O. 

Oriental Secretary. — K. B, Sheikh Mahbub Ali Khan. 

There are consuls at Jalilabad and Kandahar. 

There are embassies in Kabul of Turkey and Persia, and Legations of 
France, Germany, Italy and U.S.S.E. 

Most of the Legations (including the British) were withdrawn from 
Kabul in February, 1929. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Shqipiua.) 

The ten itory known as Albania was made up of the old Turkish Provinces 
of Scutari and of Yanina, and; of the parts of the Ottoman vilayets of 
Kossovo and Monastir, which bordered upon those Provinces. The Albanians 
from the point of view of their language are divided into two principal 
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groups — the Ghegs,%ho live in the north, and the Tosks, who live in the 
south, and the former are farther divided into Clans. 

Little is known of their early history. Prom 1431, when the Turks captured 
Yanina and Scutari, _ the Albanians remained under Turkish rule, except^ for 
two brief periods of iudependence, first between 1443 and 1468, under Prince 
George Castriot II, surnamed Scanderbeg, and again in the eighteenth 
century, under the Tosk, Ali Tepelen of Yanina,^ in the south, and the 
Bushati Dynasty of Scutari, in the north, both of whom reigned as 
suzerains of the Ottoman Empire. In 1880 the short-lived Albanian 
League was founded, and ruled Albania for two years, making an unsuccessful 
effort to obtain independence. 

The independence of Albania was proclaimed at Valona on November 28, 
1912, and on December 17, 1912, the London Conference of Ambassadors 
agreed to the principle of Albanian independence. Subsequently that Con- 
ference approximately decided the frontiers of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince he nominated to rule it. Prince William of Wied, 
hawng accepted the crown of the new country from an Albanian deputation, 
which offered it to him at Neuwied, on February 21, 1914, aiTived at Durazzo 
on March 7, 1914. The Government of the country was vested in the hands 
of the Prince, supported and advised by a financial International Commission 
of Control, the creation of which was agreed to by the Ambassadorial 
Conference on July 29, 1913. 

After the outbreak of the European War in 1914, the Prince and nearly 
all the members of the International Commission on September 3 left Albania, 
which fell into a state of anarchy. It was not until June 3, 1917, in Argyro- 
castro, that General Ferrero, then in charge of the Italian forces, proclaimed 
Albania an independent country, and a provisional Government was set up 
at Durazzo. A Republic was subsequently proclaimed with a constitution, 
under which there is a Parliament of 67 members elected every 4 years and 
a Senate of 18 members, 12 elected for 6 years and 6 nominated. The 
Eeprrblic continued until 1928. A Constituent Assembly for the purpose 
of changing the Albanian Republic into a Monarchy was opened on August 
26, 1928, and on September 1, the necessary amendments to the Constitution 
were voted and Ahmed Beg Aogu, president of the Republic since January 
31, 1926, was proclaimed king. The new regime has been generally recognised 
by the European Powers. 


Reigning King. — Zogu I., born 1894, a Moslem by religion and 
hereditary chieftain of the Mali Clan, proclaimed king September 1, 1928. 
The king is assisted in the administration by a council of ministers ap- 
pointed by him (January 16, 1929), headed by Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior, Kostaq Kotta. 

On November 27, 1926, a treaty of friendship and arbitration was signed 
at Tirana between Albania and Italy, and on November 22, 1927, a defensive 
alliance was signed between the two countries. 

Area and Population., — The estimated probable area of the country 
is about 17,374 square miles, while the population in 1927 was estimated 
at 833,618, and divided as followa:— 


Moslems . 

Roman Catholic 
National Albanian 
Orthodox Ohiirch . 

North 

Albania 

140,793 , 
84,995 

3,346 

Contral 

Albania 

169,412 

3,740 

12,402 

I South 

1 Albania 
j 264,619 

1 165,303 

Total 

503,729 

88,789 

181 061 

Per cent. 

11 

:31, 

Total . 


175,564 

i 419,826 

' : 838^519 

100 
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Populatio 

n in 1927 

Prefectures 

Population in 1927 

Prefecture 

Town 

Prefectare 

Town 

116,670 

3,500 

Korytza . 

131,570 

25,600 

38,714 

— 

Kosova . 

40,117 

. 

58,375 

5,100 

Scutari . 

114,308 

23,800 

82,402 

10,400 

Valona . 

43,784 

6,300 

127,894 

9,600 

Tirana (Capital) 

36,783 

16,600 


The country is divided into 10 prefectures, named after the princip al 
towns, which with estimated population in 1927 are as follows : — 


Berat 
Dihra 
Durazzo . 
Elhasan . 
Qinokastres 


Heligion and Ednea O . — There is no state reli^on. About two- 
thirds of the Albanians are Moslems. Of the remaining one-third the 
Gheg Christians in the north are for the most part Roman Catholics under 
two Archbishops, three Bishops, one Mitred Abbot and an Apostolic Dele- 
gate, and the Tosk Christians in the south are members of the Greek -Orthodox 
Albanian Church, which is under the rule of the Archbishop of Tirana and 
four bishops. A concordat between the Vatican and Albania is being 
concluded. 

There were in 1928, 586 primary schools in the country, of which 420 
had three classes, while 166 had five classes. There are 1,051 teachers and 
82,680 pupils, in addition to about 800 students studying outside Albania. 
There are, besides, 12 continuation schools, 4 secondary schools, 2 French 
lyc^es, and a teachers’ training college at Elbasan, opened in 1921, Them 
are also 2 American training schools for boys and 2 colleges for girls in 
Tirana and Kavaia. 

Justice. — There is in every province a tribunal of first instance with 
three judges, and a court of cassation, composed of six judges, at Tirana. 
On January 1, 1928, the new Albanian Penal Code, which is based on that 
of Italy, and the new Civil Code, based on that of Switzerland, came into 
force, to take the place of the Ottoman laws previously imposed. Accord- 
ing to the new Code polygamy is abolished, although Islajm ia the dominant 
religion in Albania. 

Einance.— 'The estimated revenue and expenditure for five years ending 
March 81 is as follows (in gold francs) ■ 


^ ' 1 

3924-25 

1025-26 

1926-27 

1927-281 

1 1928-29 1 

Expenditure . 
Kevenne . , | 

1 gold francs 
17,374,500 
24,109,267 

gold francs 
15,781,160 
23,223,142 

gold francs 
28,150,557 
23,375,454 

gold francs 
30,888,189 
30,979,800 

gold francs 
26,984,422 
28,645,000 


In May 1925 Albania obtained a foreign loan for the nominal amount of 
50,000,000 gold francs in Italian lire, and by the rise in value of the lire 
the Government made a profit of 20,000,000 gold francs. Thus the sum to 
bo expended is 70,000,000 gold francs. The loan, taken up by the Company 
for the Economic Development of Albania, and guaranteed by the yield of 
all the Albanian Customs. Is also guaranteed by the Italian Treasury, and 
is to be used exclusively in carrying out public works. 
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DofeilCe.—MilitaTy service ia coinpulsory and begins at the age of 19. 
Liability to service continnes to the age of 50. Service in the active army is 
for 18 months. The peace strength of the army in 1927 was 7,540. The 
gendarmerie numl)ers 8,116. There are 2 torpedo boats and 6 gun boats 
bought by the Albanian Government to guard the coast line. 

Production and Industry. — The Albanian economic system is very 
primitive; each family provides for its own needs. Great tracts of the 
country remain uncultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation are 
dealt with in a primitive way. The Shite owns some 125,000 acres of the 
best land in the plain between the rivers Shkumbi and Vijossa. The country 
for the greater part ia nigged, wild, and mountainous, the exceptions being 
along the Adriatic littoral and the Korytza Basin, which are fertile. Tobacco, 
timber, wool, hides, furs, cheese and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
cattle and bitumen are the principal products of the country. Cattle- 
breeding receives special attention. The wool is made up into coarse and 
heavy native cloth and exported. There are vast tracts of forest land com- 
posed of oak, walnut and chestnut trees, as well as beeches, ])ines and firs. 
The mineral wealth of Albania is considerable hut undeveloped. The 
only industries in the country are those connected with agideulture, such as 
flour- milling, olive-pressing and cheese-making. 

Commerce- — Imports and exports for 6 years are shown as follows (in 
gold francs) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 1927 

Imports 

23,418,035 

20,489,688 

21,799,411 

24,804,731 

24,681,888 

Exports 

8,137,917 

12,379,410 

17,122,701 

11,963.982 

i 11,106,902 


The distribution of trade in 1927 was as follows (in gold francs): — 
Imports from Italy, 15,441,539 (61’42 per cent.) ; United Kingdom, 
1,769,921 ; Czechoslovakia, 1,393,259 ; Yugoslavia, 1,261,877; Greece, 
1,204,685; United States, 1,004,596; France, 633,813. Exports to Italy, 
6,293,804 (66-95 percent.); Greece, 2,516,977 ; United States, 1,798,690 ; 
Yngoslavia, 253,334; United Kingdom, 37,842. 

The principal imports in 1927 were : cotton and cotton textile, 6,011,483 
gold francs ; metals, 1,822,553 gold francs; the principal exports: animal 
foods and fish, 3,999,766 gold francs ; cereals, 1,123,121 gold francs, and 
hides and skins, 1,889,647 gold francs. 

Commuuicatious, — Central Albania has no roads, but in the South 
the Italian administration has constructed military roads extending South 
via Tepeleni and Argyroeastro, and North and East via Liascoviki and 
Erzek to Korytza. Northern Albania has one road, connecting Durazzo and 
Tirana with Alessio and Scutari. Total length of roads, including motor 
roads, 1,038 miles. A railway to join Durazzo with Tirana, 22 miles in 
length, is under construction. The ports are five in number, viz. San 
Giovanni di Medim, Durazzo, Valona, Porto Palermo, and Santi Quaranta ; 
hut all the ports need to he improved. Two Italian shipping lines, one 
Yugoslav, one Greek and one AJhanian, maintain communications with 
the rest of Europe. 

Banking' and Currency. — On September 2, 1925, the National Bank 
of Albania was established in Rome, with branches in Tirana, Durazzo, 
Koriza, Yalona and Scutari. It has a capital of 12,500,000 gold francs, 
of which 51 per cent, was subscribed in Albania, and 49 per cent, by an 
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international financial group headed by the Credito Italiano. Tlxe Bank 
has the exclusive right of issuing paper money and metal coinage. A new 
currency based on notes freely convertible into gold coin, gold exchange, 
or foreigJi bank notes convertible into gold has been established. The 
monetary unit chosen is the gold franc (5 Lek) (.3225806 gr. 900 fine), with 
a parity of 25 •225 to the £. 

The Bank has already issued Bank notes of 100, 20, 5 gold francs and 
5 Afii (1 gold franc) ; ana metallic currency as follows; — gold, 100 and 20 
franc pieces ; silver, 5, 2 arid 1 franc pieces ; nickel, 1, I- and J Zek ; and 
bronze, 0 ‘10 and 0‘05 Lek. On May 31, 1928, there were in circulation 
notes amounting to 7,411,000 francs and coin to the value of 1,077,000 francs, 
of which 691,000 francs were gold. The cover for the note circulation on 
that date consisted of 13,675,434 francs, of which 1,343,000 francs were in 
gold, 7,845,280 francs in dollars and 4,487,154 francs in other currencies. 
Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Albania in Great Britain. 

GhargS d’ Affaires {ad iivteHm). — Ekrem Bey Vlora, 

First Secretary {acting ). — Atlante Koci. 

2. Op Great Britain in Albania. 

Minister and Envoy, and Consul-General. — Sir Robert Macleod Hodgson, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. (appointed June 12, 1928). 

Naval AUa.ch&.—Os.'^t. R. H. L. Bevan, D.S.O , M.V.O. 

Military Attach^.. — Colonel J. J. H. Nation, C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Books of Eeference. 

Aota ot Diploinata Bes Albaiiiae Mediae Aetatis illustrantia (by Dr. L. de Tballoozy, 
C. Jirecok, and E. de Sufflay). Vol. I. Vienna, 1913. 

Baldaeei (A Itiiierari Albanesi. Rome, 1917. 

Bowreart (J.), L’Albanie et les Albanais. Paris, 1921. 

Brailaford (H. N.), Macedonia, its Races and their Future. London, 1906. 

CcUmes (A.), Economic and. Financial Situation of Albania. League of Nations Financial 
Committee, 1922. 

Ceretti (G. D.), L Albania in grigio verde. Florence, 1920, 

Ohe/crezi (Constantine), Albania Past and Present. London, 1919. 

Durham (Edith), Tlie Struggle for Scutari. London, 1914.— High Albania. LondoHi 
1909.— Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans London, 1928. 

OeorgevUch (Dr. Vladan), Les Albanais et les Grand es Puissances. Paris, 1913. 

Gilbert O'. ), Lcs pays del’ Albanie et leur histoire. Paris, '1914. 

ffodart (Justin), L’Albanie en 1921. Paris, 1922. 

Qopcevic (Spiridon), Das Furstentuin Albanien. seine Vergangenheit, ethnographischen 
Verhaltnisso, politische Lago nnd Aussiebten fUr die Eiikunft. Berlin, 1914. 

Louit (Dr. H.), Albanien, Bine Landesknnde vornelimlich auf Grundeigener Reisen. 
Stuttgart, 1927. 

Louk-Juray fG.), L'Albanie inconnue; Paris, 1913. 

ManchXV.), Pekmeai (G.), and Stotz (A.), Albanesische Bibliograpbie. Vienna, 1908. 

Peacoclc(\V.), Albania, the foundling State of Europe. London, 1914. 

SeUnica (T ), Sbqipria me 1927. Tirana, 1928. 

Sfcfceria (P.), Albanien und die Albanesen. Vienna, 1910. 

r/mZloe*j/ (L.), Illyrisch'Albanische Forschungen. Leipzig, 1016. 

IPace (A. J. B.), and Thompion (M,S.), The Nomads of the Balkans. London, 1914. 

Woods (H, Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 


ARABIA. 

Araria is essentially a desert country comprising an area of roughly 
1,000,000 square miles arid inhabited for the most part by uomadic Bedouin 
tribes eking out a precarious pastoral existence by the breeding of camels, 
sheep and goats. Bounded on the north by Iraq, Syria and Transjordan 
(Palestine), it is enclosed on the other three sides by the sea — the Red Sea 
on the west, the Indian Ocean on the south and the Persian Gulf on the 
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east. The laud-surface of the peninsula enclosed within these limits slopes 
down steadily from the elevated mountain barrier, which runs down the 
whole length of its western side parallel with the Red Soa, to sea-level on 
the Persian Gulf, and the uniformity of this slope is only interrupted in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the peninsula, where the mountains of the 
Oman district rear their crests to an elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-level. 
With the exception of this mountainous district and the similar district of the 
Yemen, Arabia is a barren country consisting of vast tracts of steppe-de.sert, 
sand-waste and mountainous wilderness. It is a country of insignificant rain- 
fall (the Yemen and Oman excepted) ; here and there, scattered oases, or oasis- 
gioups, are formed. The Taif district, for instance, in the Hejaz mountains 
above Mecca, the Qasiin and Jebel Shammar provinces in Central Arabia and 
the Hasa province near the Persi<an Gulf are among the best examples of 
such districts, while El Medina, Taima, Riyadh, Jauf and Wadi Dawasir are 
but a few among the many large oases which occur frequently throughout 
the country. 

The population of Arabia cannot be estimated with any certainty, but 
would seem to be about 7 millions. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are at present found in every degree of 
transition from the purely nomadic life of the Bedouin to the highly developed 
though simple civic life of the greater towns such as El Medina, Anaiza, or 
Buraida. This development has been accompanied by con’esijonding political 
changes and the patriarchal, tribal organisation of the Bedouin has weakened 
steadily before a natural tendency to communal organisation into States 
and principalities imposed on the people by the development of civic life. 
The introduction of modern fire-arms and the growth of an Arab nationalist 
spirit (directed against Turkish domination) in the borderlands of Syria and 
Iraq tended to encourage this process during the first decade of the present 
century, and the rise to power of Abdnl Aziz ibn Saud> the present Walihabi 
King, gave it a farther impetus. Ibn Sand set to w'ork to organise the 
unsettled Bedonin into civic communities under cover of a great Wahhabi 
revival, and in the spring of 1914 struck the first blow for the Arabs against 
the Turks by capturing the Hasa province from the latter. The Great War 
completed and stereotyped the process of political organisation in Arabia, and 
the ejection of the Turk.s from the Hejaz, Asir and the Yemen left the Arabs 
to work out their own salvation unchecked by foreign control. Internecine 
warfare not unnaturally followed, and the result of a six years’ struggle was that 
a single power (the Ibn Sand dynasty of Nejd) achieved a paramount position 
throughout the peninsula beyond the southern coastal fringe, where the States 
of Sana’ and Oman are the most important of those which maintain an 
independent existence together with the lesser principalities of Kuwait and 
Bahrain, the trucial chiefs of the Oman coast, the ITadramaut and the Aden 
hinterland, all of which enjoy in a greater or less degree the protection of 
Great Britain, The princi{)ality of Asir, reduced in extent to a mere strip of 
the coast between Hali Point and Jizan, maintained a precarious independence 
between Ibn Saud and the Imam of Sana’ until in October, 1926, it was 
placed under the protectorate of the former ; while the Hejaz was annexed at 
the end of 1925 by Ibn Saud, who is now King of Hejaz. The northern 
province of Aq^aba-Maan w^as annexed by the British Government to the 
Palestine mandated area in July 1926. 

The Kingdom of Hejaz and Nejd. — At the end of the nineteenth century 
the Wahhabi State of Nejd formed a part of the dominions of the Emirate of 
Jehel Shammar, which, in the reign of Muhammad ibn Rashid, had by 
crushing the rival dynasty of Ibn Sand established itself as the dominant 
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power in Central Arabia, The aurviving representatives of the Wahhabi 
dynasty of Ibn Sand were in exile at Kuwait. In 1901, however, Abdul 
Azi* III ibn Sand, G.C.I.E., then a youth of 20 pd the representative of a 
cadet branch of the dynasty, recovered the W ahhabi capital of Kiyadh from the 
Eashidi force.? by a bold stroke, and by 1908, when Abdul Aziz ibn Bashid, 
the successor of Muhammad ibn EasWd, was killed in battle, had largely 
re-established the position of his dynasty throughout the territory ruled by 
his grandfather, Faisal ibn Sand, i. e. from the Qasiui province in the north 
to Wadi Dawasir in the south, and from the confines of the Hejaz on the 
west to the confines of the Hasa province (held by the Turks) on the east, 
in 1912 he initiated at Artawiya the Wahhabi revival, which has since 
prwiuced Bmh far-reaching results, and in the spring of 1914 he wrested the 
Hasa province from the Turks, thus extending his territories on the east to 
the Persian Gulf. During the war he, like the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
allied himself witli Great Britain, hut, after a failure against Ibn Rashid, 
who was in alliance with the Turks, in January 1916, at the battle of 
Jarrab, he played no active part in the war till 1918, when a renewal of his 
activities agaiinst Ibn Rashid met with no substantial success. At this 

g ffiod his territories were exactly as they were at the outbreak of the 
reat War, while the oasis of Khurma, on his western frontier, was claimed 
by Husein as belonging to the Hejaz. This claim on the part of the Hejaz 
was destined to precipitate a conflict of far-reaching consequences between the 
two States, and Husein enjoyed the advantage of alliance with Ibn Rashid, 
the Amir of Jabal Shammar, who, apart from the traditional enmity of the 
I^bid and Saud dynasties, had every reason to desire to avenge himself on 
Ibn Sand for the latter’s activities against him during the Great War. Ibn 
Saud with characteristic vigour did not allow himself to rest content with 
mere defence. In 1919 the Arabian war may be deemed to have started in 
earnest. In May of that year Husein sent his troops to occupy Khurma, the 
deputed oasis, but Ibn Sand’s Wahhabis met and annihilated them at 
Turaha, which was duly annexed to Nejd. In 1920 Ibn Saud captured and 
annexed Abba and other parts of upland Asir, the Idrisi being in league with 
Husein. Meantime he had kept up steady pressrrre against Jebal Shammar, 
and in August, 1921, he captured Hail, the capital ; the surviving remnants 
of the Rashid dytiasfcy were led into captivity to Riyadh and the Emirate of 
Jebal Shammar was annexed to his dominions. In July 1922 he captured 
the Jauf district from the Shalan dynasty and extended his influence up 
Wadi Sirhan {January 1926), Meanwhile Wahhabi forces occupied Taima 
and Khaibar on the confines of the Hejaz, and Ibn Sand's dominions seemed 
to have reached their natural limit, embracing as they did the whole area 
of Desert Aiti-bia, An attempt made under British auspices at the beginning 
of 1924 to compose the diflerencea between Ibn Saud and the Sberifian rulers 
of the Hejaz, Transjordan and Iraq broke down at the conference of Kuwait. 
In September 1924, accordingly, a Wahhabi force appeared before Taif, the 
summer capital of the Hejaz, whose garrison fled, leaving the town an easy 
prey to the invaders. Shortly afterwards the Hashimite troops were attacked, 
and defeated at Hadda. King Hiisein having abdicated, his successor Aii 
moved the seat of government to Jedda, and on October 13, 1924, the 
Wahhabis entered Mecca without opposition for the second time in their 
history. Ibn Saud himself arrived at the city on December 6, and for the 
first time in his life performed the customary rites in the Great basque. 
King All reiuained behind the walla of Jedda till December 19, 1925, when 
El Medina li.'iving fallen, he was compelled to abdicate and leave Hejaz. Ibn 
” entered Jedda, and on January 8, 1926, he was proclaimed king in 
the style King of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd and its depen- 
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dencies. On May 20, 1927, a treaty was signed at Jeddah between Great | 

Britain and Ibn Saxid, by which the former recognized the complete | 

independence of the dominions of the latter. _ , c j. t r 

Ibn Sand has placed his State in a dominant position among the States oi 
Arabia. His capital is at Riyadh, whence he exercises effective control oyer | 

the whole peninsula except the areas aheady mentioned. His administration ii 

(as set forth in a ‘constitution’ issued on August 31, 1926), is simple ana 
of a patriarchal character, without ministers of State or other imitations _oi ij 

Western governments. The law of the land is the Sharia adyiinistered by I 

Kadis in the various di.stricts under the control of chief Shaiks at l^iy^dh f 

and Mecca. A special administration exists in the Hasa province tor the . f 

collection of Customs duty, one of the chief sources of State revenue, while 
land revenue, which takes the foim of a tithe on date and corn cultivation, 
is collected by revenue officials working under the orders of the various 
district governors, who likewise make the necessary arrangements for the 
collection of camel and sheep tax from the Bedouin. The total population is . 

estimated at about 3,000,000. Towns with a population exceeding 10,000 ] 

inhabitants are ; (1) Hufnf; (2) Mubarraz ; (3) Riyadh; (4) Shaqra; (6) 5 

Anaiza; (6)Buraida; (7) Hail; (8)Jauf; (9) Sakaka; and (10) Hauta. Qt j 

these Hufuf has a population of about 30,000, but none of the others exceed. i 

20,000. The products of Nejd are dates, wheat, barley, fruit of various 
kinds, hides, wool, clarified butter {scman or ghi) and abas (Arab cloaks), 
besides camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. The export trade is still insigm- 
fieant, though capable of considerable development, especially as regards 
dates, hides and clarified butter. The export of Arab horses to Bombay is not 
as active as it was in the past, hut the annual export of camels to^ Syria and 
Egypt is a steady source of income to the Bedouin. The chief imports of 

Nejd are piece-goods, tea, coffee, sugar and rice. , , . „ i 

Ibn Sand has thirteen surviving sons, of whom the four eldest are Sand, 
aged 24, Faisal, Viceroy of Mecca, aged 22, Muhammad and Khalid, and 
numerous daughters. The surviving members of the Ibn Rashid dynasty in 
captivity at Riyadh are Abdullah ibn Mitah, who became Amir of Hail on the 
assassination of his cousin, Saud ibn Rashid, in May 1920, and Muhammad 
ibn Talal, who succeeded Abdullah for a brief reign before the fall of xiail in 
the summer of 1921. -n • 4. : 

The former Hashimite dynasty of the Hejaz, which has held the Emirate 
of Mecca for many centuries, acquired the Royal title during the Great War ; 
it ceased to rule in the Hejaz on December 19, 1925. At an early stage ot 
the hostilities between the Allies and Turkey, the Grand Sherif rlusein ibn 
All, then Emir of Mecca, received from Great Britain a guarantee ot the 
autonomy and independence of the Arab countries in the event of a snccessful 
rebellion against the Turks, and on June 6, 1916, he raised the standard ot 
revolt and proclaimed his independence. In November of the same year, 
having by then captured Jedda, Mecca and Taif, he a^umed the title ot 
King, while the subsequent Treaty of Peace with Turkey recognised the 
Hejaz as a free and independent State. While, however, he was only 
recognised as King of the Hejaz by the British Government, Husem aspired 
to a greater position, and commonly assumed in his correspondence the ritle 
of King of the Arabs. The early months of 1924 witnessed the assumption j 

by King Husein of the Caliphate, rendered vacant by the deposition ot the 
Caliph Abdul Mejidby the Turks, and this act, together with the breakdown 
of a conference held at Kuwait under the auspices of the British Government 
for a settlement of outstanding differences between the Wahhabi Kmg on the 
one hand and the various Hashimite rulers on the other, precipitated the 


i renewal of hostilities with the result indicated above. 
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The frontiers of the Hejaz are not sufficiently definite to allow of anything 
like an accurate estimate of its area, which probably does not exceed 150,000 
square miles. The population is probably between 800,000 and 900,000, of 
whom Mecca, the capital, accounts for some 70,000, Madina for 20,000 
and Jedda for 80,000, while the great majority of the rest are Bedouin. 
The chief port is Jedda, the seaport of Mecca ; Yanbu, next in importance, 
occupies a similar position in relation to Madina ; while ports of less import- 
ance are Aqaba (now annexed to Palestine), Muwaila, Wajh, Bahigh, Lith 
and Qunfuda. Madina produces excellent dates in abundance ; Taif and other 
oases in the mountains and walleys produce honey and a large variety of 
fruit ; while Bedouin products are hides, wool and clarified butter. But the 
exports of the Hejaz are insignificant, and the country depends for existence 
almost entirely on the annual pilgrimage trhich used to attract an average of 
100,000 pilgrims from abroad each year. 

The Hejaz Railway from Amman to Madina was administered from April 
1924 to July 192.') by the Hejaz Government, the Amir (afterwards King) Ali 
having taken a prominent part in restoring through-traffic to Madina. In 
July 1925 the Palestine Railw'ay administration took over the section from 
Amman to Maan, while the southern section was put out of commission by 
the Wahhabi siege of Madina. 

On January 22, 1928, a new silver currency of Biyals was introduced in 
place of the Turkish Mejidie currency. Ten The Riyal is 

subdivided into 11 Qarsh (piastres) i/m, and each Q.M. contains 2 Qarsh 
Darij. The Q.D., -land J Q.D. are nickel coins, 

British Agent and Consul for the Eastern Coast of the Red Sea residing 
at J'<'dda.-~Pranci8 Hugh St&nehewer-Bird. 


Yemen. — ^Tho Yemen, which geographically comprises the Province of 
Asir, and its capital Abba, may be divided as follows : Aden ; the Aden 
Protectorate ; the domains of Imam Yahya b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din, 
and finally, those of the Idrisi Seyyid Ali b. Muhammad, whose headquarters 
are in Sabia (Lat. 17® 11' N., Long. 42® 37' E.) and Abu Arish to its S.S.E. 
He also holds the ports from Hali Point (Lat. 18° 37' N., Long. 41° 24' E.) 
to A1 Habl (Lat. 16® 10' H., Long. 42° 42' E.) ; and after the exit of the 
Turks after the armistice of 1918, his influence extended still further and he 
retained Luhaiya, and possessed himself of Hodeida, the chief port and the 
‘key to San’a.’ The Idrisi family hark hack to one Seyyid Ahmed, whose 
‘ Way ’ is akin to that of the Seiiussis of Africa, and also to that of the late 
Mad Mullah of Somaliland. 

The 2aidi imam Yahya, whose capital is Sana’ (Lat. 15° 20' H., Long. 44° 
12' E.), has a domain of some 75,000 square miles with a population of two to 
three millions. His territories include the area recently abandoned by the 
Turks, and so march with the Anglo-Turkish boundary drawm in 1902-4. In 
a northerly direction his influence extends to Nejran (Lat. 17° 30' H., Long. 
44° 15' E.) of the Yam, whose tenets are those of the sect of Ismailiya or 
Fatimiya, and their chief is the Da’i Ali Mohsin A1 Shibami, of the house of 
the Malcariina, whose descent is from Ismail b. Jafar Alsadiq, the offspring of 
A1 Husein, the second son of the fourth Caliph Ali. The same tenets are 
professed by the inhabitants of Haraz near Menakha. To the north of San’a 
are the I mam ic large towns of' Amran, Tawila, A1 Khamr, A1 Snda, Sada 
(Lat, 16° 47' H,, Long. 43° 43' E.), Quflat A1 TJdhr, and also the region of 
A1 .Tauf. Upper, Middle and Lower, with their capitals respectively at A1 
Matamma, A1 Hazm, and A1 Ghail, where live the ‘Shawaf,’ clansmen of 
the influential Bakil tribe, all of which tracts, watered by the River Kharid, 
own the Imam’s suzerainty. To south of A1 Jauf, and to east by north 
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of Sana' at a distance of six days’ journey, lies the district of Marib, or 
Saba, -whose rirler pays homaffe to Imam Yahya. Other larj^e towns in the 
Yemen are Taizz (alt. 4600 ft.), Ibb (6275 ft.), Yerim (8600 ft.), Dhamar 
(7650 ft.). The altitude of Sana’ is 7260 ft. The highest mountain is Nabi 
Shuaib (11,000 ft.). Sumara, Eanan, Takar and many others are all over 
9000 feet altitude. 

The population of Sana’, a walled city -with eight gates, is between 20, 000 
and 25,000. The old-time granaries of the Upper Yemen still exist, and lie 
chiefly between the towns of Ibb and A1 Jubla, and in the Y7adi Sahul below 
Ibb and to its north, though indeed the agricultural products are widely 
distributed throughout the country and comprise barley, wheat, and millet, 
together with coffee — the finest hemes coming from Menakha. Hides also 
are largely exported. 

The Zaidi Imams are descended from Zaid, a Huseini, the second son of 
Ali Zain al Abidin, the son of A1 Husein, the second son of the fourth Caliph 
All. Imam Yahya Hamid ed Din, who succeeded his father Muhammad in 
1904 and took the name of Al Mutawakkil as Commander of the Faithful, 
traces his own descent from Al Hasan and his descendant Imam Al Hadi ilaT 
Haqq Yahya, who died in a.h. 298 (a.d, 910). Thus the present Imam 
is of Hasani stock, as are the Sherifs (Ashraf) of Mecca, and the Idrisi Seyyids 
of Sabia in the Asir Province. The early line of Imams began their rule in 
the town of Sada’ (above mentioned). 

The Imam has twelve sons, the eldest of whom is the Emir el Hadi 
Mohamed Seif al Islam, who commands in the country to the north of Sana’. 

No mention is made of the uplands of Asir, for the control there is 
uncertain. Abha, the capital, is in Wahhabi hands. 

The Hadramaut is a considerable tract of fertile valleys lying to the East 
of the Aden Protectorate. The greater part of it owes allegiance to the 
Qa'aiti dynasty, whose representative is the present Sultan of Makalla. A 
rival dynasty, the Kathiri, rules a number of towns and villages inland. 
The whole area is loosely under British protection and control. 

Oman. — An independent State, in South-eastern Arabia, extending along 
the southern shore of the gulf of that name from the entrance into the 
Persian Gulf to the extreme eastern point of Arabia, and thence S.W. as far 
asRasSajir, lat. 16° 8" N. The coast line is nearly 1,000 miles long. Inland 
Oman is bounded on the S.W. by the great desert. Area, 82,000 square 
miles ; population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs, but there is a strong 
infusion of negro blood, especially along the coast The towns of Muscat 
and Matrah hardly contain an Arab, being inhabited almost entirely by 
Baluchis and Negroes. The capital, Mus'fat, and the adjacent town of 
Matrah have together about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Muscat was occupied by the Portuguese from 1608 to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. After various vicissitudes it was recovered in the 
eighteenth century by Ahmed bin Sa’id, of Yemeni origin, who was elected 
Imam in 1741, and whose family has since ruled, though under the title of 
Sultans for the last three generations. 

The present Sultan is H.H, Seyyid Sir Taimur bin Feisal, K.C.I.E,, 
C.S.I. (b. 1886), who succeeded his father, the late Sultan Seyyid Feisal bin 
Turki, October 6, 1918, as the 13th of his dynasty to be Imam or Sultan of 
Oman. The Sultan’s sister was consort to the late Seyyid Ali II, 9th Sultan 
of Zanzibar (1902-11), of the other branch of the dynasty which has been 
reigning there since the separation of the crowns on the death of the Seyyid 
Said ibn Sultan, Imam of Oman and 1st Sultan of Zanzibar, October 19, 1856. 

In the beginning of last century the power of the Imam of Oman extended 
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over a large area of Arabia, the islands in the Persian Gulf, a strip of the 
Persian coast, and a long strip of the African coast south of Cape Guardafui, 
including Socotra and Zanzibar. Bnt now the sole remaining possession of 
the Sultan on the Persian coast is the town of Gwadur, which is of con- 
siderable importance, as through it passes a fair amount of the trade of 
Mekran. The closest relations liave for years existed between the Govern- 
ment of India and Oman ; a British Consul and Political Agent resides at 
Muscat. 

The revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between ten and 
eleven lakhs of rupees yearly. The population is poor. In the valleys of 
the interior, date cultivation has reached a high level, and there are possi- 
bilities of agricultural development were the water supply more certain. 
Inland camels are bred in large numbers by the tribes, and these are said 
to he the best breed in Arabia, but in size and strength they are inferior to 
those of north-western India. 

Trade is mainly in the hands of British Indians, and imports and exports 
are mainly from and to India. Rice (160,622?.), coffee (36,079?. ) and cotton 
piece goods (51,465?.) were the chief imports in 1927-28. Dates are the 
principal export (92,529?. in 1927-28). Pomegranates, dried limes and 
dried fish are the only other export of any note. There are no industries 
of any importance. Total imports for 1927-28 amounted to 370,659?., and 
total exports to 148,285?. Import duty is at present 5 per cent, ad mlopm. 
There is no export duty, and imports for re-export by the importer within 
six months are not subject to any duty. 

The only port of call for steamers is Muscat where, in 1927-28, 126 
steamships of 406,093 tons and 107 sailing vessels of 11,808 tons entered 
and cleared. It is one of the ports on the subsidiary mail route between 
Bombay and Basra, The mail service is a weekly one in both directions. 
The Indian Government maintains a post office and a telegraph office at 
Muscat. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar. On the 
coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates. There is one Omani 
copper coin, which fluctuates in value. The muhammadi of 20 gaj (1 
dollar =11§ muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in use 
are 1 Kiyas= the weight of 6 dollars or 6 "9876 oz, ; 24 Kiyas=l Maskat 
Maund : 10 Maund8==l Pardsala; 200 Maunda=2 Bahar. Bice is sold 
hy the bag ; other cereals by the following measures : — 40 Palis = 1 Farrah ; 
20 Farrahs = l Khandi. 

Political Agent and S.BM.’s Consul . — Major G. P. Murphy, LA. 

The State of Kuwait is situated on the north-western coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The reigning dynasty was founded by Subah abu Abdullah, who 
ruled from 1766 to 1762. The^ Sheikh is subsidised by the British Govern- 
ment, which maintains a Political Agent at his Court. The present Sheikli, 
Ahmed ihn Jahir al Subah (b. 1886), succeeded his uncle, the 9th Sheikh 
Salim ibn Mubarak, on February 23, 1921, Although His Highness has two 
sous by his first marriage — Abdullah (b, 1905) and Mohatned (b. 1909)— and 
one by his present consort, the daughter of the late Sheikh Salim ibn 
Mubarak Jabir(b. Jane 29, 1926)— the Heir Presumptive according to the 
Koweiti rule of succession is the Sheikh’s uncle, Hamad ibn Mubarak (b. 
1894), who has a son Mubarak. 

Estimated population, 50,000, to which an indeterminate number of 
Bedouiiia must be added. 

Indian rupees and annas are legal tender in Kuwait town, and the post 
office, which is administered by the Iraqi postal department, issues Indian 
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stamps oTerprinted 'Kuwait.’ Maria Theresa dollars are still used m the 
interior. 

Political Agent , — Lieut. -Col, J. 0. More, D.S.O. 

The British Protectorate of Aden (see p. 94). 

The Emirate of Bahrein {see p. 95). 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Rbpublioa Argentina.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Argentina was discovered in 1516 by Juan Diaz de Solis and "Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon. In 1535 Don Pedro de Miendoza was sent out by the King of Spain, 
and in that same year founded the town of Buenos Aires. On May 26, 1810, 
the population rose against the Spanisli rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine 
independence was proclaimed. Between 1816 and 1852 was a period of 
anarchy, and in 1853 stable government was once more established. 
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The Constitution of the Argentine Reirahlic bears date May 15, 1853, with 
modifications in 1860, 1866 and 1898, The executive power is left to a 
President, elected for six years by electors appointed by the fourteen provinces 
and the capital, equal to double the number of senators and deputies com- 
bined ; while t)ie legislative authority is vested in a National Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and a House of Deputies, the former numbering 30, 
two from the capital and from each province, elected for nine years by a 
special body of electors in the capital, and by the legislatures in the provinces ; 
and the latter, 158 members elected by the peoi)le. By the Constitution 
there should be one deputy for every 33,000 inhabitants. According to the 
census of 1914 the rate is one deputy for every 49, 000 inhabitants. A deputy 
must be 25 years of age, and have been a citizen for four' years. The deputies 
are elected for four years, but one-half of the House must retire every 
two year.s. Senators must be 30 years of age, have been citizens for six years. 
One-third of the Senate is renewed every three years. The two chambers 
meet annually from May 1 to September 30. The members of both the 
Senate and the House of Deputies each receive 18,000 paper pesos per aninim. 
A Vice-Pre.sidont, elected in the same manner and at the same time 
as the President, fills the office of Chairman of the Senate, but has 
otherwise no political power. The President is commander-in-cliief of 
the army and navy, and appoints to all civil, military, naval, and judicial 
offices, and has the right of presentation to biislioprics ; he is responsible 
with the Ministry for the acts of the executive ; both President and Vice- 
President must be Roman Catholics, Argentine by birth, and cannot be 
re-elected, unless a period of six years intervenes. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Hipdlito Yrigoyen. Assumed office, 
October, 1028. Term expires 1934. 

Fice^President and President of the Senate — Dr. Enrique V. Martinez, 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists of eight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 

The President has a salaiy of 96,000 paper ;pesos (£8,800), and 28,800 
paper pesos for official expenses; the Vice-President, 86,000 paper pesos 
as his salary, and 24,000 for official expenses, and each of the eight 
ministers 39,600 paper pesos per annum. 

Local Government. 


The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States, Such matters as affect the Republic as a whole are under 
the Central Government. The governors of the various provinces are 
invested with very extensive powers, and in their constitutional functions 
are independent of the central executive. They are elected by the people of 
each province for a term varying between three and four years. The provinces 
elect their own legislatures, and have complete control over their own affairs. 
The territories are under the supervision of governors appointed by the 
President. In Buenos Aires municipal government is exercised by a Mayor 
appointed by the President with the approval of the Senate. He is a.ssisted 
by a deliberative council of 80 elected by the male inhabitants over 18 years 
including foreigners who comply with certain conditions. Voting is com- 
pulsory irnder penalty of a line. The deliberative council votes on measures 
relating^ to ciry finance, works, and general administration, and its decisions 
are canued our by the Mayor. Other municipalities have constitutions of a 
similar character. 
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Area and Population. 

The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories and 
one federal district, containing the land area and population shown below ; — 


Federal District, Provinces 
and Territories! 

Area; 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Jan. 1, 1928 
(est.) 

Population : 
Census 1914 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1028 

Federal District. 





Buenos Aires (the Federal 





Capital) .... 

72 

•2,030,765 

1,575,814 

•2S,205-07 

Martin Garcia Island . 

— 

— 

783 

— 

Provinces. 





Buenos Aires (La Plata) 

117,777 

2,898,640 

2,066,165 

24-61 

Santa Fe . . , . 

50,713 

1,251,476 

899,640 

27-14 

Cordoba .... 

66,912 

1,001,742 

735,472 

14-97 

Entre Rios (Parana) . 

29,241 

568,905 

425,373 

19-46 

Corrientes .... 

33,535 

421,480 

347,055 

12 -.57 

San Luis . . . 

29,035 

154,471 

116,266 

5-32 

Santiago del Estero 

55,385 

860,568 

261,678 

6-51 

Tucuman .... 

10,422 

417,879 

332,933 

40-10 

Mendoza .... 

56,502 

396,907 

277,536 

7-02 

San Juan .... 

37,865 

161,592 

119,252 

4-27 

La Rioja . 

37,839 

94,793 

79,764 

! : 2-51 

Catamarca . 

36,800 

121,369 

100,391 

3-30 

Salta . . , 

48,302 

166,153 

140,927 

S-44 

Jujuy. . . . . 

14,802 

89,998 

76,631 

6-08 

Territories. 





Misiones (Posadas) 

11,511 



53,568 

■ 

Formosa .... 

41,402 



19,281 


Chaco (Resistencia) . 

52,741 



46,274 


La Pampa (Santa Rosa) 

56,320 



101,388 


Neuqtien .... 

40,530 



28,866 


Rio Negro (Viedma) . 

79,805 


510,076 

i 42,242 

0-96 

Ohubut (Rawson) 

93,427 



23,065 


Santa Cruz (Gallegos) . 

1 109,142 



9,948 


Tierra del Fuego (TJshuaia) 

8,299 



i 2,604 


Los Andes (San Antonio de 



. 



Los Oobres) 

34,740 

J 


2,487 


Total 

1,163,119 

10,646,814 

, 7, 885, -237 

9-23 


1 The Capitals are given in brackets. Where no name appears in brack ets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territory. 


The population includes about 2,280,000 foreigners, mostly Italian 
and Spanish. 

The movement of population for five years is given as follows (excluding 
territories) 


im . 

1924 . 

1925 . 
1926‘ . 
1927" . 


* Second and third, class passengers only. • Capital and Provinces. 



j Marriages 

.Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants i 

. i 0.9,666 

. ! 67,178 

. j 67,020 

. i 68,757 

. 1 70,591 

298,185 
297,923 
297,048 
800,792 i 
308,089 

129,842 

130,209 

182,826 

182,622 

136,154 

232,501 

191,169 

209,873 

246,672 

294,404 
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Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on December 31, 1927, was 
2,030,765 ; Rosario (Santa 14), June, 1922, 265,000; Cordoba, April 30, 
1928, 221,200 ; La Plata, May, 1928, 165,813 ; Avellaneda (1914), 46,277; 
Tucuman, 91,216 ; Bahia Blanca, 44,143 ; Santa Fe, 59,574 ; Mendoza, 
58,790 ; Parana, 36,089; Salta, 28,436 ; Lomas de Zamora, 22,231 ; Rio 
Cuarto, 18,421 ; Oorrientes, 28,681; Quilmes, 19,311 ; Concordia, 20,107 ; 
Jlar del Plata, 27,611 ; Santiago del Estero, 23,479 ; Chivilcoy, 23,241 ; 
Resistencia, 21,822; Mercedes (San Luis), 18,256 ; Tandil, 15,784 ; Junin, 
21,172; Bell-Ville, 8,732; Gualeguaychii, 17,880 ; Pergamino, 20,549 ; San 
Juan, 16,631; Gatamarea, 13,262 ; Posadas, 15,734; La Rioja, 12,536 ; 
Jujuy, 7,956. 

The Federal Government in 1927 established 29 towns and 12 colonies 
on 1,373,320 acres of public lands. 

Eeligion and Education. 

There is no State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 archbishop (Buenos Aires) and 10 suffragan bishops. 
For the clergy there are 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Republic. 

Primary education is free (subsidised by the General and Provincial 
Governments), secular and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years 
of age. In 1927 the primary schools numbered 10,608 with 45,271 teachers 
and an average daily attendance of 1,302,534. During 1925 there were in 
the country 207 secondary, normal and special schools under the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, including 44 national secondary schools with 13,437 
pupils and 84 normal schools with 12,650 students. There were also 107 
private schools with 4,655 pupils. There was also 1 national normal school 
for teachers in secondary schools with (1924) 76 teachers and 775 students. 
There are national universities at Cdrdoba (founded 1618), with 2,561 
students in 1925 ; Buenos Aires (founded 1821), with 7,395 students 
(1928); La Plata (founded 1897), with 3,126 students (1926); the 
university of Tucumdn (founded in 1912), with 682 students in 1925; 
and the ^rational University of the Littoral, in Rosario (founded in 1920) 
with 3,954 students (1925) ; and provincial universities at Santa F4 and the 
university of Cuyo (founded in 1921) for the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan 
and San Luis. There is a well-equipped national observatory at Odrdoba, 
and another at La Plata, museums at Buenos Aires and La Plata, and a 
national meteorological bureau at Buenos Aires. In 1926, 19,272,232 paper 
pesos were spent on university education, and a total of 188,362,187 paper 
pesos on all forms of educational activity. For university and school 
buildings and equipment 64,854,985 pesos was spent in 1926. 

In Argentina there are 520 newspapers published, 493 in Spanish, 4 
in Italian, 5 in German, 6 in English, and others in Scandinavian, French, 
Basque, Russian, 

Justice, 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal only with cases of a national character, or in which different 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 6 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Appeal 
Courts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Plata, 
Parana, Cdrdoba, and Rosario (Santa Fe), and courts of first instance in 
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each of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so-called) and several ininor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised. 

Finance. 


(£1 sterling = II ‘45 paper pesos). 


Year 

Eevenue 

Expenditure! 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure i 

1924 

& 

52,126,066 

£ 

50,352,73.8 

1927» 

£ 

59,510,403 

£ 

66,625,695 

1925 

57,862,846 j 

57,793,762 

1928* 

59,510,403 

6i6,62.5,695 

1926 

65,912,077 1 

65,973,683 

1929* 

64,075,109 

63,999,720 


1 Excluding Public Works exijenditures. 2 Estimated. 


About 76 per cent, of the revenue is obtained from import duties and 10 
per cent, from direct taxation. There is no income tax. 

On December 81, 1927, the national consolidated debt was as follows : 
external debt, 1,103,820,137 paper pesos, internal debt, 1,051,697,961 paper 
pesos, making a total of 2,156,518,098 paper pesos. The floating debt on 
December 31, 1927, was 448,440,376 paper pesos, a reduction of 421,363,874 
' from the highest recorded total, that of 869,804,250 paper pesos reached 

' on December 31, 1922. 

i Defence. 

Anire. 

■ The army of the Argentine Republic is a National Militia, service in 

which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20 th to their 46th year. 
Naturalised citizens are exempt for a period of 10 years. For the first 10 
years the men belong to the ‘ active ’ army, or first line (Permanent Forces). 
After completing 10 years in the first line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 years, finishing their service with 
5 years in the Territorial Guard ; the latter is only mobilised in case of war. 
The period of continuous service, or training in the ranks with the Permanent 
Forces, is for 1 year. The reservists can he called out for training periodically, 
f The territory of tlie Republic is divided into 5 military districts for 

administrative purposes. According to the Army Regulations which came 
into forae in January, 1916, the establishmentlJof officers for 1927 was 1,497, 
and of other ranks 3,162 N.O.O.’s, 2,787 volunteers, and 21,000 conscripts 
called up. The army is organised in. 6 divisions, 3 cavalry brigades and 2 
mountain detachments. 

There is a trained reserve numbering 300,000 men, of whom 150,000 
men are of the first line, and 150,000 of the special reserve. The territorial 
reserve numbers 100,000 men. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at present the Mauser magazine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of Iffie same pattern. The artillery are 
armed with a Krupp 7'5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

The estimated military budget for the year 1929 was 5,902,8637. 

There is a Milita^ Aviation Training School at El Palomar. In 
December, 1928, the air force was or^nised in two aviation groups, com- 
prising 1 bombing flight, 1 fighting flight, and one observation flight ; each 
group has a photographic and a training centre. 
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Navy. 



There are also 7 destroyers and .some training? and miscellaneous craft. 

During 1924, the battleships Moreno and Itivaclama and 4 destroyers j 

were refitted at a cost of 9,500,000 gold pesos, the boilers of all six vessels 
being adapted to burn oil. The coast defence ironclads Independencict 
m^Lihertad and the 4 cruisers of the Garibaldi type are also being con- 
verted to oil burning. A new naval programme, to involve the expenditure 
of 75,000,000 gold pesos, spread over a period of ten years, was approved 
in 1926. It provides for extension of the present dockyard accommodation '* 

in the River Plate and at Puerto Belgrano, and the construction of a new 
yard at Mar del Plata. New construction covered by this legislation includes 
the 6,800 ton cruisers Almirante Brown and de Mayo, and 8 submarines, 
building in Italy; 2 flotilla leaders, purchased from Spain, and 3 flotilla 
leaders, building in England. Two British-built .surveying vessels were 
delivered in 1928. Further orders ai-e to be placed later. 

The active personnel of the navy comprises 337 officers, 130 engineers, 

27 electrical engineers, and about 9,100 men (including about 5,000 
conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a corps of coast artillery | 

of 450 inen, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, 
and a school for torpedo practice. The training of officers and men has 
recently been placed on a much higher scientific level. 

■production and Industry. . 

Argentina has an area of about 699,278,300 acres, of which about 
250,000,000 acres may be used for agriculture, 250,000,000 acres for cattle jj 

raising, 96,250,000 acres are woodland, and’ the remainder, 103,028,300 j 

acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, '| 

about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally offered ' J 

free, or for sale or on lease. ' || 

The area and produce of principal crops are shown as follows for three ^ 

years . ■ 
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10,293,600 ll,vS05,000 11,815,200 8,150,000 8,000,00i) I — 

0,092.100 T, 051, 850 7,086,720 1,755,000 2,018,000 j 2,952,800 


The total grain exported for three year.s, in metric tons, is shown as 
follow.? : — 


Cotton, sugar, vine, tobacco, and yerba mate (Paraguayan tea) are also 
cultivated. The area under sugar is about 237,500 acres, chiefly in Tucuman, 
Jujuy, and Salta; production of sugar in 1927, 474,256 tons; in .1928, 
414,627 tons. The total vine area is about 280,000 acres, chiefly in 
Mendoza and San Juan ; production of wine in 1927, 89,976,470 gallons. 
The area under tobacco averages 22,000 acres; output, 7,700 metric tons; 
Yerba mate, 80,000 acres, producing 16,196 tons. Production of cotton in 

1926- 27, 45,165 tons ; in 1927-28 (estimated), 73,410 tons. The production 
of butter, cheese and caseine in 1927 was, in kilos; butter, 29, 176,531 
cheese, 16,175,318 ; and caseine (nearly 75 per cent, of the world’s output), 
13,880,415. Production of vegetable oils, principally from peanuts, totalled 
26,819,485 kilos in 1927. Export of quebracho-extract in 1927 totalled 
198,807 tons. 

In 1922 (census, December 31) the number of animals within the Republic 
was : cattle, 37,064,850 (25,866,763 in 1914) ; sheep, 30,671,841 (43,225,452 
in 1914) ; pigs, 1,436,63^ The Province of Buenos Aires contains over 43 
per cent, of the sheep within the Republic. Argentine wool production in 

1927- 28 (sheared in the Autumn of 1927) was estimated at 146, 098 metric tons. 
In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Ee, and Entre ;^os, agricultural 

lands to the extent of 463,000 acres have been acquired by the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. Of this land 158,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Some 30,000 square miles of State lands are cultivated as follows: in 
Misiones, 1,060,199 acres ; in Chaco, 3,692,216 acres; in Formosa, 2,031,286 
acres; in Chubut (Patagonia), 8,394,234 acres; in Santa Cruz, 3,805,340 
acres ; and in Tierra del Fuego, 12,355 acres. 

The principal industry is meat refrigeration. In 1926, 430,728 tons of 
chilled beef, 226,739 tons of frozen beef, and 67,229 tons of frozen mutton 
were exported. The largest killing and freezing plant in the world, with a 
daily capacity of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep, is situated at Buenos Aires. 
Cattle killed and refrigerated in Argentine in 1927, 4,660,630 head; 
sheep, 5,291,234, Flour milling ranks second to refrigeration. The average 
yearly output is 7,000,000 sacks. Near Bahia Blanca is being constoicted the 
largest grain elevator in the southern hemisphei'e, with capacity of 81,000 
tons. Mining is of no great importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked 
in Catamarca, where there are also two valuable tin mines, and gold and 
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copper in. San Juan and La Rioja. Gold is also mined in tRe south-western 
territories. Goal is found in the Andiue Provinces, in the Cordillera region 
of Patagonia and in Northern Patagonia. Tungsten is also an important 
mineral, othera being bomte, salt, and limestone. During 1927 the crude-oil 
production in the oil-ftelds in Argentina amounted to 5,106,900 barrels, 
compared with 3,773, ,585 barrels in 1925. 

The Government estimated Argentine indptrial production in 1927 at: 
gross 2,889,000,000 paper pesos; raw materials used, 1,624,000,000; net 
added value, 1,265,000,000 (about 101,000,0007.). 

Commerce. 

Real values in pounds sterling, exclusive of coin and bullion (1 gold 
peso = 4 shillings) : — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

£ 

1173,686,019 

1 154,272,252 

£ 

165,741,998 

202,278,016 

£ 

175.389,533 

173,685,977 

£ 

163,193,749 

157,178,278 

£ 

171,322,000 

201,635,800 

Imports and exports 

in 1927. 

‘ Real’ values : — 




Living animals 
Foodstuffs 
Tobacco . . , 

Beverages 
Textiles . 

Oils . . . 

Chemicals 
Colours . 

Timber and wood . 

Papier 

Leather . 

Iron and steel . 

Other metals . 
Agricultural implement 
Glassware and crockery 
Electrical goods , 

All otliers. 


Live-stock products ; 

Living animals . 

Meats, wool, hides, etc. . 
Animal food products 
Animal byproducts . 

Total . . . . 

Agriculture products : 

Grain, flour and linseed . 
Vegetable food products . 
Vegetable byproducts 

Total .... 
Forestal products . . . 
Mineral products . 

Hunting and fishing products 
Various products , 


The customs receipts were ; in 1924, 31,532,2267. ; in 1925, 35,860,4377. ; 
in 1926, 31,921,8177. ; and in 1927, 33,658,6127. 

Trade by countries : — • 

— — . 1926 j ^ 1927 " 


Principal Countries 

Imports 

from 

Exports 1 
to . 1 

Imports 

from 


Gold Pesos 

Gold 

Pesos 

Gold Pesos 

United Kingdom. 

184,575,367 

199 

031,676 

106,459,652 

Germany .... 

82,332,734 

, 82 

070,662 

98,988,994 

Belgium . . . . i 

85,836,815 

59 

678,014 

39,830.134 

Spain . . . . . i 

14,134,178 

8 

640,681 

18,606,833 

Prance . . . . 

60,550,276 

45 

928,074 

59,245,259 

Italy . 

57,487.391 

S3, 

,904,886 

^ 68,820,976 

United Statc‘< of America . 

175,766,544 

72, 

,142,784 

217,816,076 

Brasil . . . • . 1 

22,738,135 

29 

,846,982 

48,463,422 1 
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The staple Argentine imports into the United Kingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
Returns) in two years were as follows — 


Imports into U.K. 

1926 

1927 

1 Exports from U.K. 

1920 

1927 

Wheat . . . 

£ 

7,344,119 

£ 

11,752,641 

Cotton piece goofhs . 

£ 

4,466,081 

£ 

4,5.51,325 

Maize . . . . 

9,281,00s 

12,870,959 

Other cotton goods 

1,088,616 

1,002,174 

Mutton (frozen) . 

3,638,362 

4,235,364 

Woollens . 

2,344,801 

2,665,123 

Beef (frozen) . 

3,388,314 

3,462,464 

Iron and Steel , 

3,260,023 

4,286,399 

Beef (chilled) . . 

21,091,201 

[31,893,116 

Machinery . 

1,345,908 

1,561,197 

Beef (tinned, etc.) 

3,603,741 

i 3,542,523 

Railway carriages . 

712,409 

1 1,118,031 

Linseed . 

4,154,414 

4,326,172 

Coal .... 

1,131,383 

3,030.760 

Wool 

3,074,001 

3,865,547 

Electrical goods 

1,038,626 

655,073 

Butter 

3,862,908 

3,801,769 

Locomotives 

826,981 

458,003 


Total trade between Argentina and the United Kingdom for 6 years : — 


- 

1924 

1925 1926 

1 1927 

1928 

Imports from Argentina into U.K. 
Exports to Argentina from U.K 

£ 

78,955,018 

27,204,123 

68,856,044 i57,5M,081 
29,145,32( 13,074.409 

£ 

76,495,869 

26,991,958 

£ 

76,78.5.099 

81,312,581 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On January 1, 1922, the registered shipping consisted of 216 steamers 
over 100 tons, of 181,655 tons. 

The total shipping entering Argentine ports in 1927 was 3,376 vessels 
with 11,862,737 tons, of which 1,563 with 5,620,181 tons were British. 

Internal Commnnications. 

The first railway concession dates from 1854. Railways open, January 1, 
1928, 22,791 miles, of which 4,418 miles belong to the State, and 18,373 
miles to private companies. The total receipts in 1927 of both the State and 
private railways were 146,840,800 gold pesos as against 137,942,400 gold 
pesos in 1926. Passenger traffic in 1927 was 149,507,178; freight traffic, 
52,928,126 tons. The capital invested amounted in 1925 to 1,276,848,316 
gold pesos. Length of motor roads in 1924, 2,992 kilometres (1,858 miles). 

Aviation has developed rapidly in the Republic. Aerial routes have 
been organised from Buenos Aires to Salta, Catamarca, Posadas, Corrientes, 
Mendoza and San Jnan. There is an aerial post service between Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. 

National post office in 1927, handled 2,319 million pieces of mail and 23 
million telegrams. National telegraph lines, 26,763 miles in 1922, Number 
of telephone exchanges in Argentina in, 1927, 396, with 171,000 subscribers. 

There are 12 stations for wireless telegraphy. All ships with a crew of 
over 50 and touching at Argentine ports are compelled by law to be 
equipped with wireless telegra^y. 

Banking and Credit. 

According to the First Banking Census taken by the National Depart- 
ment of Statistics, on December 31, 1925, there were 112 banks in Argentina 
with 1,033,946,000 paper pesos of capital and reserves, and loans amount- 
ing to 4,984,014,000 paper pesos. Of those 112 banking establishments, 91 
(1 State Bank — Banco de la Na<nm-^71 other Argentine banks, and 13 
foreign banks) were ordinary Discount and Deposit Banks with capital and 
reserves amounting to 710,228,000 paper pesos and loans amounting to- 
3,562,316,000 paper pesos ; 15 Mortgage Banks with 810,000,000 paper 
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pesos of caintal and reserves anti 1,407.099,000 paper pesos of loans ; and 
■6 Pignorative Banks whose capital and reserves and loans amounted to 
13,454,000 paper pesos and 24,599,000 paper pesos respectively. 

The Banco de la Nation reported June 30, 1928, capital of 158,139,736 
paper pesos; reserves of 63,242,935 paper pesos; loiiiis, 1,259,256,000; 
deposits, 1,737,243,000 paper pesos. It has 200 branches. 

On April 6, 191.5, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorro ^ 

Postal) was incorporated. On December 31, 1927, it had 1,132,474 depositors 
with total deposits amounting to 80,397,103 paper pesos. 

In August, 1927, the Caja do Conversion returned to the gold standard 
after a suspension lasting for 13 years. It now undertakes to redeem paper 
pesos at the legal rate established in 1889, that is, 1 paper peso for 
44 centavos in gold. Previously the value of the peso had fluctuated 
considerably. The stock of gold in the Caja de Conversion, serving as a 
backing for the paper currency, stood on November 30, 1928, at 492,936,267 
gold pesos ; paper currency was 1,413,327,929 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary system of the Republic is on a gold standard, the unit 
being the peso oro (gold dollar) which weighs 1’6129 grammes of gold 

fine. The Peso oro which is divhled into 100 centavos, is of the value of 
47'57rf. One pound sterling = 6 ‘04 gold pesos. Figures in gold pesos are I- 

followed by the abbreviation o/s {oro sellado, minted gold). The monetary 
law of November 5, 1881, authorizes the coinage of five and two-and-a*half ' 

gold peso pieces. The 5-peso gold piece (the Argentim) weighs 8 ‘0645 
grammes, ‘900 dne, and therefore contains 7 "25806 grammes of fine gold. 

Gold is not widely in circulation. The money in circulation is chiefly 
paper {peso papel). The paper peso is equal to ‘44 gold peso, which makes 
it worth Is. 8^ld. (11 ‘45 to the £). To convert paper pesos into gold 
pesos, multiply by *44, To convert gold pesos into paper pesos, multiply by 
2 '27. Figures in paper pesos are usually followed by the abbreviation m/n 
{moneda ‘imcional, national money). Ten-centavo pieces of nickel are coined 
to meet the demand for small currency. 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the metric system is compulsory. 

Diplomatic Represeatatives. 

1. Off THE ARaENTINE REPUBLIC IN GEEAT BRITAIN. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Jose Evaristo ) 

Uriburu, K.B.E. Appointed Minister April 7, 1921 ; made Ambassador 
May 26, 1927. 

UoujweWor.— Paulino Liam hi Campbell. 

i'irsi /S'ecretoms.— Carlos Miguens and C. M. Domiiiguez. 

Mihtary wnd Air AttacM. — Lt.-Gol. S. A. Casares. 

ancf Air Aftoi^^.—Oommander Guillermo CappL 

Commercial AiiachL — Juan E. Eichelet. 

Consul-General in London, — Dr. Ernesto C. Perez. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, 

Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Newport, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Off Great Britain in the Argentine Republic. 

Annbassai^or Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary.- — Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm 

Arnold Robm'.ou, K. B.E.j C.M.G. Appointed Minister June 4, 1926 ; 
made Ambassador M‘ay 26, 1927. : 
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Acting Counsellor. — E. Millington -Drake. 

Naval Attachi. — Captain St. A. B, Wake. 

-4to*M~-Wing Counlr. E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.E.C. 

CommemaZ CotmsfiZfe)'. - Harry 0. Ohalkley, C. B. E. i' 

Consul-Cmeral (at Buenos Aires).~ll. W. Wilson, C.B.E. 

There are Consuls at Eosaiio and Port Maclryn, and Yice-Consuls at !■ 

Bahia Bianca, La Plata, Mendoza. Eio Gallyos, San Julian, Santa Cruz, 

Tucuman, Santa Fe, Rio Grande (Tierra del Fiiego), and Yilla Constitucidn. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning the 
Argentine Kepnbiic. 

1, Official Publications. 

Anuario Estadistico, Annual. Buenos Aires. i 

Argentine Republic. Agricultural and Pastoral Census of the Nation. 3 vols. Buenos r 

Aires, 1909. i: 

Torcer Ceu.so nacional do la Repiiblica Argentina, de Junio 1, 1914. 10 vols. Buenos ) 

Aires, 1917. f< 

Intcrcambio econo mioo de la Republica Argentina. Direceion General de Estadistica j i 

de la Nacion. Buenos Aires, 1916. ; 

Estadistica general del oouiereio exterior de la Republica Argentina. Annual, Buenos i 

Aires. S 

Censo Bancario Anvml. Bireecidn General de Estadistica, Buenos Aires. S: 

La Poblacion y el Moviniento deiiiogralioo de la Republica Argentina en el periods s 

1910-1920. Direccidn General do Estadistica. Buenos Aires, 1920. i 

Department of OversDiw Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. i 

Northern Patagonia : Character and Resources. Vol. 1. Text and Maps by the Comi- ?, 

sion de Estudios flidrologicos, Bailey Willis, Director. (Ministry of Public Works 
Argentine Republic.) New York, 1914. : 

Argentina : Edicion pr(.iv).S!<)nal de tratados Buenos Aires, 1922. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

The English Directory and Argentino Annual. Buenos Aire.s, 1922. f 

The ‘ Times ’ Book on Argentine. London, 1928. - 

Anuario Kraft. Gran Gala General del Comerdo y de la Industria, Profesionales y 
Elemento Ofleial de la Reiiublica Argentina. 2 vols. annually. Buenos Aires, 1885. 

Annual Report.s of Corporation of Bond-aud-Stookholders of Buenos Aires. (In 
Spanish.) Buenos Aires, 1928. 

Aparieio (A. Garcia), Geografia fisica y econotnica de la republica Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos Aires, 1918. 

Argentine Year Book. Buenos Aires and London. 

Bunge (A. E.), Riqueza y renta de la Argentina, Su distribuoion y su capacidad oon- 
tributiva. Buenos Aires, 1917. — E'orroearriles argentinos. Buenos Aires, 1918.— Los 
probleinas oeondmicos del presente. Vol. T. Buenos Aires, 1920. |r 

Craatre (P.), A travers TArgentine Modeme. Paris, 1910. s 

Deni* (P,), La Rdpublique Argentine. Paris, 1920. English Translation. London, 1922. 

DoTnfnjjuea (L. L.), Historia Argentina. 4t.hedit. Buenos Aires, 1870. k: 

FBio« (L. E.), The Argentina of Te-day. London, 1926, 

Eraser (John Foster), The Amazing Argentine. London, 1914. 4’ 

Gaw6o7i (R. P. V.). Coiiipendio dehistoria Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1914 g 

Garzon (B.), La Republique Argentine. Paris, 1912. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. |b 

Sixas (A.), Argentinien. Gotha, 1928. lil 

ffammerton (J. A.), The Real Argentine. New York, 1915.— The Argentine through 
English Eyes, and a Summer in Uruguay, London, 1916. 

/Matter (J.), Argentinien. Berlin, 1921, • 

Hirst (W. A.), Argentina. (4th Edition.) London, 1914. ’ i 

irolZanti(W. J.), To the River Plate and back. London, 1914. fi 

Killik {&. H. M.), Manual of Argentine Railways. London. Annual. : ; i! 

Klet (C. L.), Estudios sobre Prbduccion, &c., de la BepiiVdica Argentina. 2 vola. ■;;; 

Buenos Aires, 1900. visli 

A7Mte (Piitz), Argeutinien — Chile von Heute. Ltlbeck, 3925. iji 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina. London, 1907.— Argentina : Past and Present. -ji 

London, 1910.— The New Argentina. London, 1923. 

Kiilvi (F.), Argentinien, Breslau, 1927. 1 

lafond (G.), La Rdpublique Argentine. Paris, 1927. ! 
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ioWnaXP,), La Argentina ea su aspeoto fisico, social y ecOnomico. 2 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1010. 

Martinez (4. B.), Baedeker of the Argentine Bepublic. New York and London, 1916. 
Martinez (Alberto B.), and LewandowsTeiCM..), L' Argentine au XS* Siecle. Paris, 1906. 
English Translation, 1910. 

Matienzo {Dr. J. N.), El Gohiemo representativo federal en la BepAblloa Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910. Preneh edition, Paris, 1912, 

Mill* (G. J.), Argentina. London, 1915. 

Poriter ( W. B.), Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

Pillado (Ricardo), Argentine International Trade, Buenos Aires, 1910.— Argentine Loans, 
Buenos Aires 1909.— Censo industrial de la Eepubliea, 1910. In progress. —Bstudio .sobre, 
el Comercio Argeiitjno con las naciones limitrofes. Buenos Aires (2nd ed.), 1910. 

Potada (A.), La Eepubliea Argentina. Madrid, 1912. 

Eevista de Beonouiia Argentina. 

Hou (Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. New York, 1916. 

Schmidt (W.) und Grotewold (C.), Argentinien in geographiseber, geschichtlicher und 
wirtsehaftlicher Beziehung. Hannover, 1919. 

Schuster (A. N.), Argentinien : Land, Volk, Wirtsehaftsleben. 2 vols. Munich, 1913. 
Sl«pJien*(Heury), Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. New York, 1917. 

Ternquht (E.), Tins Economic Development of the Argentine Eepublio in the last Fifty 
Years, Buenos Aires, 1919, 

Grien (0, M.), and Colombo (E.), Geografia Argentina: Estudio histdrico, fisico, politico 
social, y econoniico. Buenos Aires, 1910. 

8 . PUBLIOATIONS ON LATIN AMERtCA. 

Anuario de la America Latina (BaEly-Baillidre-Biera), Informacidn general (sefias) 
del comercio de importacidn y exportacidn— industria, agricultura, ganadoria, mineria y 
elemento otlcial de las Amdricas . . . Tomos 1-2 1920-21. Barcelona, 1921. 

The Encyclopedia of Latin America. Edited by Marrion Wilcox & George E. Reves. 
3 W York, 1917. 

The South American Year Book. Edited by G. 8 , Vesey Brown. London. Annual. 
The South American Handbook. Edited by J. A. Hunter. London. Annual. (First 
me, 1924.) 

The British and Latin American Trade Gazette. Monthly. No. 1. June, 1917. 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. Washington. Monthly. 

Alien (Nellie B,), South America. Boston, 1918, 

Amiroeius (E.), Staatenkunde Sudatnerikaa. Leipzig, 1909. 

JBa 6 »o 7 i (R.), The Future of South America. London, 1916. 

Bland. (J. 6 . P.), Men, Manners, and Morals in South America. London, 1920, 

Bollo (L. C.), South America Past and Present. New York, 1919. 

Boyce (W. D.), Illustrated South America. Chicago and New York, 1913. 

Bryce (J.), SoutoAjnerica: Observations and Impressions. London, 1912. 

Buckman (William), Under the Southern Cross in South America. New York, 1914. 
Eurklin (W.), Bttd- und Mittelanieriaa unter dein wirtsehaftlichen Einflusse des Welt- 
krieges. Berlin, 1915, 

Coetier (A), The Literary History of Spanish America. New York, 1910. 

Cooper (fi. S.), Latin America : Men and MarUets. New York and London, 1927. 
Bameville-Fife (C. W.), The States of South America. London, 1920. — The Beal South 
America. London, 1922. 

Blliott (L. E.), Central America : New Paths in Ancient Lands. London, 1924. 

Enoek (C. E.), The Republics of Central and south America. London, 1022.— The 
Tropics. A Description of the Tropical Lands of Africa, Central and South America, A.sia, 
and Australasia, their Natural Products, &c. London, 1915. — 'Spanish America. 2 vols. 
London, 1920, 

Sana (T.), Disoovaries and Adventures in Central America. London, 1928. 

Gibbons (H. A.), The Sew Map of South America. New York, 1028. 

Qodman(_V. du 0.), Biologia Centrali-Americana. 63 vols. London, 1879-1915. 
SoZdftery (1.), Studies in Spanish-Amerioan Literature. New York, 1920. 

Goldsmith (Peter H,), A Brief Bibliography of Books relating to the Latin- American 
Republics. New York, 1916. 

ifcMe-TFarte£ry(B.), Zwisehen Anden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1915, 

Hirst (A. W.), A Guide to South America. London, 1915. 

James (H. G.), and Mctrtin, (P. A.), The Republics of Latin America, New York, 1923, 
/owes (C. F.), Commerce of Soutli America. Boston, 1928. 

Joyce (P. A.), Central American and West Indian Archeology. London, 1916. 

Keane (A. H.) and MarkhoM (G. B,), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel. Second edition. London, 1911. 

KoebeUW. H.) South America. London, 1913, — Bnclolopedia de la America del Sur. 
London and Buenos Aires, 1914. — ^The Soulh Americans. London, 1915.— Central America 
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Lockley (J. B.), Pan-AmeTicaniam ; Its Beginning, liOndon aad New York, 1920. 

Marquex (Alljarto), El Libro Intemacional Sud-Amerleano. Santiago, 1915. i 

Marti7j (P. B.), Through Five Republics. London, 1905. 

Miller (B. L.), The Minei-al Deposits of South America. New York, 1919. 

Mofeno (L.), Historia de las Relationes Interestatiiales de Centro-Auierica. Madrid, 

1928. !' 

Munro, (Dana G.), Five Republics of Central America : thpir political and economic 
development and their relations with the United States. New York, 1918. 

O’ JETalloran (T. P.), Bibliography of South America. London and Buenos Aires, 1913. 
y Pecfc (Annie S.), The South American Tour. London, 1914. — Industrial and Commercial : 

t South America. 2nd edition. New York, 1926. I 

Permjra (0.), Historia de America Espanola. 6 vols. Madrid, 1925, j 

Putnam (G. P.), The Southland of North America London, 1913 . 

jRipp!/ (J. F.), Latin America in World Politics. New York, 1928. 1 

Robertson (W. S.), Histoiw of the Latin-American Nations. Revised Edition. New i:i 

York, 1925. |1 

y Roepide (Ricardo B.), Los Pueblo.s Hispanoaraericanos en el siglo XX (1910-12). I 

Madrid, 1913. ! i 

Rose (C.), SUdamerika, die anfsteigende Welt. Leipzig, 1922. : 

Muhl (A.), The Central Amerieans. New York, 1928. ! 

Shanahan (B. W.), South America: an Economic and Regional Geography, with an | 

hi,storical chapter. London, 1927. I 

-SAmrood (F. A.), Glirnpse.s of South America. London, 1922. i ‘ 

Sieiwrs (Dr. W.), Slid und Mittelamerika. 3rd edition, Leipzig, 1914. i 

Sweet (iV. W.), History of Latin America. New York, 1919. I 

Warshaw (J.), The New Latin America. New York, 1922. r 

Towns' (P. J.).— Central American Currency and Finance. Princeton, 1925. ‘ \ 

I — I 

AUSTRIA. t 

(Die Kepitbuk Osterreich.) 1 

Constitution and Government. j 

The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The | 

Government was taken in hand by a National Assembly which ap- I 

pointed a temporary cabinet and proceeded to pass laws. On February 16, \ 

1919, the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, j 

was duly elected on the basis of universal and proportional suffrage ; s 

every Austrian subject, male and female, has a vote if 21 years of age, ^ 

and is eligible for election if 30 years of age. At the elections held on 
April 24, 1927, the following parties were returned: — Christian Socialists, 

78; Social Democrats, 71 ; German Nationalists, 12; Peasants’ Party, 9; 
i total, 166. . ' 

The Constitution, which was adopted October 1, 1920, and came into i 

force on November 10, 1920, provides for a President, chosen by the two 
Houses assembled for a joint session ; his term is for 4 years, and he may be 
re-elected once only ; for an Assembly elected by popular vote 

for 4 years ; and for a First Chamber {Bwndesrat), chosen by the Provincial i, 

Diets in proportion to their population (at present the member-s number 46). 

Tlie powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a * 

Federal Republic composed of eight provinces and the city of Vienna, | 

All special privileges are abolished, and equal rights granted to all citizens. i 

President of the Bepuilic. — Dr. Wilhelm Jfi'ZrZaw. Born October 16, 1872. 

Elected December 6, 1928. '.i. 

The Ministry, constituted on May 19, 1927, is as follows ^ ^ j: 


Federal OhanceUor and MiniMor of Foreign Affairs. — Dr, Ignaz Seipel 
Christian Socialist). 

rzoe-Ci^aTiceZZoy.-- Karl HarZZeJ (Peasant Party). 
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Minister of Jmtiee. — Dr. Franz fSteJiia CPan-Gei man). 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Dir. Josepli Resell (Christian Socialist). 
Minister of Agriculture anil Forestry. — ^Andreas Thaler. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Yiatov KienboeJc. 

Minister of Gonvmerce and Communications. — Dr. Hans Schuerff 
German). 

Minister of JEducation,- — Dr. Rieliard /Shfonifo (Christian Socialist). 
Minister of Defence. — Karl Vaugoin (Christian Socialist). 


The Eepnblic of Austria comprises 9 provinces, viz., the City of Vienna, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Oarinthia. Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and Burgeuland. There is in every province a Provincial Assembly {Landtag), 
consisting likewise of one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same 
suffrage as the National Assembly. 'I'he cultivation of the soil, the educa- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and charitable institutions, as also public works, chiefly 
Wl within the competence of the provinces. At the head of the Provincial 
Assembly is the Provincial Committee {Landesausschuss) elected by the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affairs. The 
members are mostly elected for 5 years. The council elects from its midst 
the head of the commune (burgomaster) _ and a committee for the 
administration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
21 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-30 years is required. 

Area and Population. 

For the boundaries of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 674-5. . . 

The area and population (census taken on March 7 1928) of Austria 
are shown as follows : — 


Population (Census 1923) i Peixentago 
' of 
Population 
1923 


Po])ulation 
per square 
mile 1023 


English 

.square 

miles 


Provinces 


Males Fcmalc.s Total 


Biirgcnland . 
Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Sal.'biirg 


Total 


Compared with the total population in 1920, the total for 1923 shows 
iucrease of 108,187, or 1’68 per cent., excluding Burgenland of 117,427, 
1‘92 per cent. The male population (excluding Burgenland) has 
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increased by 70,530 or 2'40 per cent, as compared mtb 1920. Estimated j. 

population June 30, 1928, 6,675,283. ^ . I: 

Movement of population (including Burgenland) in 1927 ilarriii^s, ,, 

48,623 (7-4 per mille.) ; living births, 118,741 (18 '2 per inille.) ; aeaths, 

99,330 (15'2 per mille.); divorces (excluding Burgenland), 5,350 (0'85 
per mille.). Emigrants, 1926, 3,895 ; 1927, 5,339. Of the emigrants m 
1927, 1,020 went to United States, 1,396 to Canada, 945 to Brazil, 1,100 to 
Argentina, 51 to Australia and 108 to Rmssia. 

Pmnoipai. Towns. i 

The population of the principal towns of Austria on March 7, 1923, 
was as follows : — Vienna, 1,857,400 (Census of July 31, 1928 ; there were 
at that date 999,922 women) ; Graz, 152,706; Linz, 102,081 ; Innsbruck, 

66,401 ; Salzburg, 37,856 ; Wiener Neustadt, 36,956; St, Pblten, 31,0'°; ; 

Klagenfurt, 27,423; Baden, 22,217; Steyr, 22,111; Villach, 22,0/0; . 

Modling, 18,677; Weis, 16,412. i 

Eeligion. i 

Religious liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and the 
principle is embodied in tlie Treaty of St. Germain (article 63). In 1910 
there were (including Burgenland), 6,225,843 Catholics (9S'68 per cent.), j, 

206,505 Protestants (3T1 per cent.), 194,584 Jews (2'93 per cent.), ana |: 

j 19,062 ‘ others ’ (0*28 per cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics j 

I and 4 bishoprics. I 

Education. i 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises : ( 1 ) elementary schools ; 

(2) middle schools ; (3) high schools ; (4) schools for special subjects ; and (5) 
universities and colleges. . • 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in | 

Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption for |. 

pupils of 12 years and upwards. The cost of elementary education is borne j | 

in the first instance by the communes and provinces. In 1926 there were I , 

in the Republic 5,293 public and private elementary schools, with 28,767 i ^ 

teachers and 712,225 pupils. I 

Secondaiy education is provided in the Gymnasia, Realschulen, German 
Middle Schools, Miidchenlyzeen (Girls’ Middle Schools), and High Schools 
for women. These institutions are maintained hy the State, the provinces, | 

the towns, or private individuals. Of all kinds of secondary schools there 
1 were (1925-26) 147 with 46,122 pupils, and 3,672 teachers. f 

Thera is also a State Commercial Academy in Graz (1925-26), 89 teachers l; 

and 344 pupils, in Linz (28 teachers and 268 pupils), and 6 private com- j 

mercial academies, 4 in Vienna (143 teachers and 1,932 pupils), 1 at I; 

Klagenfurt (18 teachers and 121 pupils), and 1 at Innsbruck (29 teachers and 
I 194 pupils), and other High Schools for Agriculture, Veterinary science, 

Mining, Art and Music. 

Austria has three universities maintained hy the State, viz., Vienna (in j, 

1926-26, 837 teachers and 9,324 students), Graz (282 teachers and 2,086 i 

students), and Innsbruck (196 teachers and 1,627 students); and there are ■ 

also two technical high schools at Vienna {292 teachers and 3,662 students) 
and Graz (105 teachers and 982 students). , I! 

The theological high school (Fakultat) at Salzburg for Roman Catholics ■; 

was, on November 25, 1928, proclaimed a free German Roman Catholic ■, 

University with the right to confer degrees. There are also 13 other 
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and. 1 Jewish. In 1926 there were also 36 training colleges for teachers, 
with 792 lecturers and 4,308 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

Tlie Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Yienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides there are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oberlaudesgerichte), 19 provincial and district courts (Laudes- und Kreis- 
gcrichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschworenen- 
gerichte) and the Schoffengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-pro*fessioaal judges. There are likewise 244 county courts (Bezjrks- 
gerichte), and 1 special court for commercial affairs, 1 constitutional 
court, 1 administrative court, 1 electoral court, and 7 for industry. 
Pauperism. 

Funds for poor relief are derived from endowments, voluntary con- 
tributions, the third of the property left by intestate secular priests, 
and certain percentages on the proceeds of voluntary sales. In some 
provinces the poor funds are augmented from other sources, e.g. theatre 
money (Spectakelgelder), hunting licences, dog certificates, and in some 
large towns percentages on legacies over a fixed amount. Those who are 
wholly or partially unfit for work may be provided for in such manner as 
the commune judges propose. Besides poor-houses and money relief, there 
exists in many provinces the practice of assigning the poor— in respect of 
board and lodging — to each of the resident householders in fixed succession. 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. The 
means for unemployment relief are contributed as to one-half by the 
employers, and as to the other half by the workers. 

Finance. 


The budgets for five years provided revenue and expenditure as follows, 
in thousands of schillings (1 schilling = 10,000 kronen) : — 



1926 1 1 

1926* 

1927* 

1928* 

1929* 

Eevemie . . , 

Expenditure . 

1,048,489 1 
997,666 

928,719 

1,013,239 

1,607,800 

1,766,700 

i 1,658.906 

1 1,814,498 

17.776.000 

17.426.000 

Surplus or Doflcit . | 

-i- 50,823 

-84,610 

- 188,000 * 

[- 165,688 

+ 351,000 


* Actual, » Bstiinaied budget as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 


The following are some of the details of the budget for 1928 in thousands 
of schillings : — 


Revenue 

Thonsands of 
Schillings 

Expenditure 

Thousands of 
Sohillings 

Direct Tax Revenue 
Turnover Tax . 

Cu.stoms .... 
Monopolies (surplus), . 
Telegraphs, Telephones and 
Post Office (surplus) . 
E.xci.se . . , , 

292,000 

218,400 

228,600 

409,858 

218,497 

88,750 

Interest on Deb 
Subventions to 
and Municipa 
Pensions . 
Social welfare 
Justice 
Railways . 
Ariny . . 

Prov 

lities 

nces 


164,322 

6,149 
207,564 
: 269,872 
49,159 

93,095 


The public debt of the Republic of Austria was composed as follows on 
Dec. 31, 1927 (in schillings) ; — 


Pre-War Debt . , . 

War Debt , . . , 

Debts incurred by the Republic 


140,470,188 

288,380 

2,103,706,719 
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Befence. 

1. Abmt. 

By the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, universal comimlsory military 
service is abolished in Austria, and the total number of military forces in the 
f Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including officers and depot troops. 

The effective strength in 1927 was 20,114. 

Austria is permitted at her own discretion to organise this number of 
troops either in divisions or in mixed brigades. 

The latter organisation has been chosen, and the army has been organised 
, in 6 mixed brigades and 1 independent artillery regiment. 

The maximum authorised armaments and stocks of munitions are per 
1,000 men: — 

Rifles or carbines . 1,150 . 500 rounds of ammunition per arm. 

Machine guns . . 15 . 10,000 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Trench mortars, light 1 „ ./ 1,000 ,, ,, „ ,, 

,, ,, medium / 500 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Guns . \ field or \ „ j qqq 

Howitzers /mountain / ‘ ” ” 

f. 

All officers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the army 
I must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed must serve on the 

active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
:i six years with the colours. The proportion of officers and men discharged for 

any reason before the expiration of their terra of enlistment must not exceed 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures of mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1918. Educational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bidden to occupy themselves with any military matters. Within two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty_the air forces of Austria are to 
be demobilised. The armed forces of Austria therefore do not include any 
I military or naval air forces. The manufacture, importation, and exportation 

of aircraft, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

The military budget for 1927~28 amounted to 79,742,000 schillings. 


2. Navy. 

As Austria now has no seaboard, the former Austro-Hungari n fleet 
has ceased to exist. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture forms the main occupation of the country. In 1927 the total 
acreage sown amounted to 4,762,740 acres. Of the total in 1927, 2,114,281 
acres were in Lower Austria, and 1,023,290 acres in Upper Austria. The 
chief products are shown as follows for two years — ■ 
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Crop 

1926 

1927 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Wheat . . 

500.334: 

256.S64 

505,214 

326,495 

Bye . . . 

972, 372 

475,315 

947,642 

511,220 

Barley . . . 

862,352 

197,555 

365,017 

238,075 

Oats 

777,042 

434,796 

768,982 

438,809 

Potatoes 

430,043 

1,297,782 

452,913 

2,664,768 

Turnips . . j 

128,596 

1,202,449 

131,853 

1,660,647 


Production of raw sugar in 1926-27, 79,636 metric tons. 

The foodstuifs produced do not su6ace for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciable asset of Austria. The number 
of animals in 1923 was : horses, 282,651 ; cows, 1,074,864 ; oxen, 302,103 ; 
bulls, 68,148 ; and calves, 717,236. 

The mineral output of the country is not unimportant. In 1927 the 
production of lignite was 3,064,100 tons, and of anthracite, 175,600 tons. 
There w'ere 5 anthracite mines worked in 1927, and 47 lignite mines. The 
output of iron ore was 1,598,600 tons in 1927, and of pig iron, 432,749 tons. 
Some copper, zinc, lead, and salt (81,376 tons in 1927) are also produced. 

Of important industries, piano-making and the manufacture of motor-cars, 
furniture, and textiles still remain in Austria to a certain extent. The 
knitting industry is an important branch of the textile industry, manu- 
facturing principally sport knitted goods and hosiery. There were about 
10,000 knitting machines in use in 1927. The 9 factories of the Austrian 
tobacco monopoly in 1927 made 203,239,000 cigars, 4,606,622,000 cigarettes, 
and 61,796 metric quintals of smoking tobacco. 

‘ Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years (in 1,000 schillings) were as follows 



1924 

1 1925 

1 

1926 

1927 

192 

Imports 

. 3,473,784 

2,891,424 , 

2,844,553 

3,184,298 

i 3,200, 

B.'Eports 

1,988,099 

1 1,964,485 

1,744,930 

2,098,093 

2,219, 



The following table shows the values of the chief trading groups during 
1927 and 1928 in thousands of schillings : — 


r.ive.stoo.k . . . . 

t’lujdstutts . . . .... 

Mineral Fuel 

}{f w iiiateriiil .'ind .semi-manu 
factured goods . . . 

■Manufactured goods . . 

Fieeious stones . 


276 

552 

265,900 ;> 

33 

000 

■788 

709 1 

789,600 i 

35 

777 

224 

759 i 

■226,000 1 

7 

128 

671, 

,337 j 

: 683,000 

469. 

,123 

;120' 

,749 1 

1,266 800 i 

l,49i: 

,758 

102; 

,192 

69,500 1 

62: 

,312 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS — ^BANKING — MONEY, ETC. GGO' 
Tlie trade in 1927 was distributed among principal countries as follows: 



The total trade bet-ween England and Austria (Board of Trade returns) for 
five years wore as follows : — 


Imports from Austria to United 

Kingdom 

Exports to Austria from United 
Kingdom 


2 , 522,174 2 , 5911,336 2 , 390,060 3 , 426,810 2 , 819,175 
2 , 376,016 2 . 204,410 1 , 805,820 2 , 419,822 2 , 706.005 


Internal Communications. 

Austria had in 1927, 4,150 miles of railway lines, of which 3,618 miles 
were operated by the State, and 532 miles by private companies. At the 
end of 1927, 370' miles of the State railways had been electrified. 

There were 21,815 miles of road in 1928, of which 2,490 miles are 
national, or first-class ; 1,035 miles provincial, or second-class ; 11,9X5 
departmental and 6,875 miles municipal, or third-class. 

At the end of 1927 there were 135,142 telephones in use on the princdpal 
systems in the country. 

An Austrian aviation company is subsidised by the State (1,400,000 
schillings in 1928), and runs a regular service, Vienna-Salzburg-Innsbruck 
and Innsbruck-Constance. Some of the international routes are shared 
with foreign companies. 

Banking and Credit. 

A new National Bank for Austria was opened on January 1, 1928, with a 
capital of 30,000,000 gold crowns. It is a private, not a State, institution. 
The note circulation on February 23, 1929, was 858,280,000 schillings. 
Savings banks deposits amounted to 940,000,000 schillings in 1927. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank was 
liquidated on July 29, 1923. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Austrian unit of currency was the krone. But as from June 80, 1925, 
there came into general use a new unit, the gold schilling, made up of 100 
grosehen. The schilling contains 0'21l72086 grammes of fine gold. Since 
June 1924 the National Bank has issued new token coins as follows:— - 
2 schilling pieces, silver (= 20,000 kronen), issued in 1928; 1 schilling 
pieces, silver (= 10,000 kronen); half-schilling pieces, silver (= 5000 
kronen) ; 1000 kronen pieces, copper and nickel (= 10 groschen) ; 200 
Icronen pieces, copper (= 2 groschen) ; 100 kronen pieces, copper (== 1 
groschen) ; 10 groschen ineces (copper , and nickel), 2 groschen pieces 
(copper) and 1 groschen pieces (copper). 
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Diplomatic Eepresentatives. } 

1. Of Atistbia ih Gebat Beitaik. 

Minister PUnipoUntiaryf, — Georg Franckenstein. Appointed October 6, 

1920. 

Counsellor of Legation . — Dr. "VVilhelm Engerth. 

Secretary of Legation. — Karl Zeileissen. 

Specially attached to fhc Legation . — Dr. Felix Weiser. I 

2. Of Gebat Beitain in Austeu. I 

JftnisferPforatjpoicjito-i/.— Sir Eric Phipps, K.O.M.G., C.V.O. Appointed 

December 10, 1927. I 

Second Secretary. — J. H. Le Rougetel. | 

Third Secretary. — G. A. Wallinger. 1 

Cmrmercial Secretary. — 0. S. Phillpotts, O.B.E. | 

Military AttacM. — Capt. M. Parry -Jones, M.O. i 

Oonml at Vienna. — H. O. Dick, M.B.E. | 

Tliera is also a Yice-Consul at KitzbQhel. | 

Books of Eeference. 

1, Official Publications. 

Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria. Treaty i 

Series No. 11 (1919), [Cmd. 400.] [ 

Reconstruction finaneiere de I’Autricha. Rapports du Commiasaire General. Geneva, I 

1923 and 1924. 'i 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. " 

Karte der Republik Oeste reicb, 1923. Kartograpbisches Institut, Wien, 

Wirtschaftsstatistische Materialien liber Deutschosterreich. Zusammengestellt aixf 
Grund aiutlioher Quellen vom Biiro der niederosterreiebiseben Handels- und Gewer- 
bekamtner. Wien, 1919. 

DeutschSsterreich nnd die Staatsschulden der beiden Staaten der Oesterraicbisoh- 
nngariacben Monarehie. Wien, 1919. 

Statistlschea Handbuch fiir die Republik Oesterreich. Annual (Vol. VIII., 1927). 

Vienna. ! 

Sbablstik des Auswarrtigen Handels Osterreiebs. Annual, Issued by the Ministry of i 

Trade and Transport. Wien. 

Statistische Nachrichten. Issued by the Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Monthly. Vienna, • 

Vol. VI., 1928, I 

Oesterreiobisches Jahrbuch. Vol. VIII., 1927. Wien, j 

Oesterreicbischer Amtskalencher fur das Jahr 1928. Wien. ! 

Alphabetisebes Gemeindeversieichnis der Republik Oesterreich. (Zusammengestellt | 

voin Bundesamt fiir Statistik.) Wien. i 

Ortsverzeiebnis von Osterreicb. Based on the Census of 1923. Issued by the State 
Statistical Bureau. Part L, Wien ued Niederoseterreicb (1926). Partll., OberOsterrelcb 
und Salzburg (1927). 

2. Non-Official Publications, 

Wirtscbaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch. (Issued by the Chamber of Employers and Workers. ) 

Annual. Fourth issue, 1927. Vienna. 

Der Oesterreiohisebe Volkswirt. Zeitschrift fiir Industrie und Finanzwesen, 
heransgegeben von W. Federn. (lat year of issue, 1909.) 

Jdatmvich (L,), Die Reform der bsterreichischen Bundesverfassung. Vienna, 1926. — 
Grundriss des oesterceiebischen Staatsreebts. Vienna, 1927. 

Adamovitch (L.) and Proehlich (G.), Die Oesterreichiseben Verfassungsgesetze des 
Bundes und der Lander. Vienna, 1926. 

Raede&er’s Guide Books : Osterreicb. 80th ed. Leipzig, 1926. — Tyrol and the Dolo- 
mites. IStb od, Leipzig, 1927,— Tirol, Vorarlberg, Btschland, westliches Salzburg nnd 
Karnten. S8tb ed. Leipzig, 1926. 

(J.), Austria : Her People and their Homeland London, 1912. 

JS"i'er (0.), Die Oesterreichiswe Revolution. Vienna, 1923. English edition, London. 

]Ci2,,. 

.*22./ (Viktor), Der Zerfall Oesterreichs. Vienna, 1924. 

Ih-'iiiiiatein (Simon), Die dkonomiseben und finanzwissenchaftlicben Grundlagen der : 
ostern icliischen Biukommens Besteuerung und Hirer Reformen vom Kriegsbeginn bis zur 
Xovellc vom Jahre 1925. Vienna, 1926. 
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BrockJiawsm (Carl), Oesterreicli in “Wort and Biid. Berlin, 1926. 

Brockhausm (Carl) Und Klamhergtr (Maria L.), Dentsch-Osterreich. (Kultur, Politik, 
Wirtschaft. Halbsrstadt, 1927. 

GharmaUilliah..), Oesterrelehs inmere Qeschichte, 1848-1907- Leipzig, 1909. 

Compass, Pinanzielies Jahrbnch. Gegrlindet von Gustav Leonhardt, lievansgeg. von 
Rudolf Hanoi. Vol. I. Austria and Ozechoslovatia. Annual. Vienna. 

Dimon (M.), Oesterreicli. Vienna, 1922, 

Peiler (A.), Das neue Oesterreicli. Frankfurt, 192t. 

Pontes reruin Austriaearum, herausgegeben von d. Akademie d. Wi-ssenscbaften. 
Wien, 1909. 

Franck (Paul), La Reconstruction llnancifere de I’Autriche. Paris, 1925. 

PViedfjiiug' (Heinrich), Oesterreieh von 1848-1860. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1912. 

Gedj/e(Q. E. B.). A Waj'fiirer in Austria. London, 1928. . ' 

Habtrlandt (M.), Editor, Deutschosterreich. Sein Land und Volk und seme Kultur. 
Weimar, 1927. 

SaitiUcIi (M.), Wirtsehaftliehe Veriiiiltnisse Deutsch-Oesterreichs- Munich, 1920. 
Hajnol (Henry), The Danuhe. ' Its historical, political, and economic importance. The 
Hague, 1920. 

Hudccseh (Dr. Karl), Die Wirtschaftskrafte Oesterreichs. Wien, 1921. English transla- 
tion. London, 1922 

Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft osterreichiseher Volkswirte. Vienna. Annual. 

Kelsen (Hans), Die Verfass«ngsge.setze der Bepublik Oesterreich. Vienna, 1920. 
langhoffCL.), Bundesbiirgerachaft, LandesbUrgerscUaft und Heimatrecht in Osterreich. 
Vienna, 1928. 

Layton (W. T.) and liiat (0.), Report on the Economic Situation of Austria. London, 

1926, ■ , 

Zoeioenftld (Waller), Die Osterrelcluschen Steuern filr die Praxis erlilutert. Vienna, 

1927. 

Macariney (C.A.), The Social Revolution in Austria. London, 1927. . 

Monatsberichte des Osterreichiscben Inetitutes fUr Konjnnkturforschung. Monthly. 
Second Year, 1928. Vienna. 

Neidl (W.), Das Osterreichische Budget und Budgetrecht. Vienna, 1927. 

Neumann (L.), Oesterreichs Wirtschaftlicbe Gegenwart nnd Zukunft. Vienna, 1927. 
Pribram (A. P ), Austrian Foreign Policy. London, 1923, 

Seheffeo' (0.), Osterreiclis wirts 

V oikswlrtsohaft, Vienna, 1927. 

Sclmars (Robert P.), L’Autriche de 1919-1926. Paris, 1926, 

Steed (Henry W.), The Hapsbnrg Monarchy. New Edition. London, 1919. 

Stepan (E.), Nou Oesterreich. Vienna. 1923. 

Stolper (Dr. Gustav), Deutschosterreich als Sozial und Wirtsohaftsproblem. Munich, 
1921. 

Strakoeeh (S.), Die Grundlagen der Agrarwirtschaft in Oesterreich. 2nd ed. Vienna. 
1917. 

WkitOTan (S.), Austria. In ‘Story of the Nations ’Series. London, 1889. 


BELGIUM. 

{Royattme db Belgique.) 

Reigning King. 

Albert, bom April 8, 1876, son of tlie late Prince Philippe of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha and of Flanders (died November 17, 1905), and of the 
late Princess Marie de Hohenzollem-Sigmaxingen (died Nov. 27, 1912) ; 
married Oct. 2, 1900, to 'PnncQSB JSHsabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded his uncle 
Leopold II., Dec. 17, 1909- 

GMldren of the King. — (1) Prince Leopold, Duke of Brabant, born 
Nov. 3, 1001 ; married on Nov. 4, 1926, to Princess Astrid of Sweden. 
Offspring: — Josephine Charlotte, born October 11, 1927. (2) Prince Ohcyrles, 
Count of Flanders, born Oct. 10, 1903. (3) Princess Marie’ Josi, bom 
Ang. 4, 1906. 

Sisters of the King. — (1) Princess HenrieMe, born Nov. 30, 1870; married 
Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duka of VendOme. 
(2) Princess born Oct. 18, 1872 ; married May 28, 1904, to Prince 

Charles of HohenzoUern. 
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King Albert has a civil list of 9,500,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an independent State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
was decreed on October 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830, A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
ffing of the Belgians on June 4, 1831; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1865 he was succeeded by his son, Leopold 11., 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
not until after the signing ot the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which eatabliijhed peace between King Leopold 1. and the King of the 
Netherlands, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919), it is stated that as 
the treaties of 1839 ‘no longer conform to the requirements of the situation,’ 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and G-overnment. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is ‘a constitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.’ The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal sucee.ssion is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have effect unless countersigned 
by one of hia Ministers, wbo thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 
the King may nominate his successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor be under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution which regulate the organisa- 
tion of the legislative power were revised in October 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Senate consists of members elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. The number elected directly is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of Representatives. The constituent 
body is similar to that which elects deputies to the Chamber ; the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one years, and the minimum length of 
residence required is six mouths. In Belgium only the following women 
may vote in parliamentaiy elections: (1) Widows, not re-married, of 
soldiers killed in the Great War ; widows of Belgian citizens killed 
by the enemy during the War, or, failing them, their mothers, if the 
latter are widows: (2) Widowed mothers of bachelor soldiers killed in 
the War; (3) Women condemned to imprisonment or subjected to 
preventive detention, for political reasons, during the enemy occupation 
of Belgium. In the election of members both of the Senate and 
Cliaiuher of Representatives directly, the principle of proportional repre- 
.sentation of jiarties was introduced by Law of December 29, 1899. Senators 
elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial councils, on the basis of 
one for 200,000 inhabitants. Every addition of 125,000 inhabitants gives 
the right to one senator more. Each provincial council elects at least three 
senators. There are at present forty provincial senators. No one, during 
two years preceding the election, must have been a member of the council 
appointing him. Senators are elected by the Senate itself in the proportion 
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of half of the preceding category. The senators belonging to these two latter 
categories are also elected by the method of proportional represf-iitation. All 
senators must be at least forty years of age. They receive 4,000 francs per 
annum. In 1926 the senators voted in their own favour a spe.-ial grant of 
2;000 francs and again in Anril 1927 a further grant of 2000 francs. The 
salary, therefore, now stands at 8,000 francs per annum, thougii the Consti- 
tution has not been revised in this respect. Sons of the King, or failing 
these, Belgian princes of the reigning branch of the Royal Family are by 
right senators at the age ot eighteen, but have no voice in the deliberations 
till the age ot twenty-five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 186 (law of May 2, 1912), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
< inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must be not less than 

; twenty-five years of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 

i an annual indemnity of 25,000 francs, and a free pass all the year over 

j Government and Companies’ railways between his residence and the place 

* of Session. 

The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must ait for at lea.st forty days ; but the King has the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
! forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 

1 ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 

I f of the Ghamhers. Money bills and bills relating to the contingent for the 

army originate in the Chamber of Repre.sentatives. 

Parties in the Chamber elected 1926 ; — Catholics, 78; Socialists, 79; 

! Liberals, 22 ; miscellaneous, 8. 

j Parties in the Senate elected 1925: — Catholics, 71; Liberals, 28 ; 

Socialists, 69. 

The Executive Government consists of 10 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed November 22, 1927) t — 

Prime Mvnister and Minister of the Colonies.- Henri Jaspar (Catholic). 

1 Minister of Poreiqn AJtairs, — Paul Tfyjnans (Liberal). 

! Minister of Justice. — M. ./ajwoia (Liberal), 

i Minister of Education. — Maurice FawiAfcr (Liberal), 

i Minuter of Finance. — Baron Eoutart (Catholic). 

I Minister of Agriculture and of Public Works. — Henri Baels (Catholic), 

j Minister of Industry and Labour and of Social Insurance . — M, Reyman 

I (Christian Democrat). 

t Minister of Railway a. Marine, Posts and Telegraphs, and Aeronautics . — 

I M. Lippens (Liberal). 

i Minister of National Defence, — Comte de jSroyitemZIe (Catholic). 

I Minister of Interior. — Caraoj/ (Christian Democrat). 

I I Local Government. 

The provinces and communes (2,672 in 1927) of Belgium have a large 
measure of autonomou-s government. 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 15, 1920, definitely 
lays it down that all Belgians over 21 years of age without distinction of sex, 
who have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to be renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, the president, and a certain 
I number of aldermen. 
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Area and Population. 


Belgium (including the districts of Enpen and Malni6dy) has an area of 
30,444 square kilometres, or 11,755 English square miles. The following 
table shows the population at various dates ; — 


Census 

Years 

Population 1 

Total 
Increase | 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Census 

Years 

j Population i 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
percent, 
[per annum 

1876 i 

1880 

1890 

5,336,185 ! 
5,620,009 j 
6,069,321 

508,352 
183,824 1 
649,312 

1-05 

0-85 

0-99 

1900 
1910 1 
1920 

6,693,648 

7,423,784 

7,465,782 

624,227 
730,236 ' 
41,998 

1-03 

1*09 

0-06 



Area and population of provinces : — 


Provinces 

Area: 

Eng. sq. miles 

Popu 

Census 

Dec. 31, 1920 

ation 

Bistimated 
Deo. 81, 1927 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1927 

Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,093 

1,016,963 

1,138,104 

1,041 


1,268 

1,521,699 

1,643,119 

1,296 

w „ J /West 

1,249 

803,687 

873,087 

699 

Flanders 

1,158 

1,107,326 

1,128,720 

975 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,220,271 

1,263,033 

879 

Lidge 

1,119 

863,092 

958,674 

857 

Limbourg 

930 

800,456 

361,049 

877 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

223,739 

222,926 

181 

Namtrr . 

1,418 

348,338 

358,366 

260 

Eupen and Malmedy^l 

382 

60,213 

* 

_a 

Total 

11,756 

7,466,782 

7,932,077 

675 . 


1 Ceded to Belginm by the Treaty of Versailles. 

* The cantons of Bupen and Malmfidy were joined to the province of LiSge by a decree 
of M.arch 6, 1925. 


According to the Census of 1920, 477,058 people were engaged in 
agriculture, 2,906 in fishing, 1,466,646 in industry, 566,340 in commerce 
and transport, 116,017 in the liberal professions, 173,037 in the civil service, 
and 160,081 in domestic service. 

In 1920 there were 3,673,433 males, 3,792,349 females; in 1927, 
3,923,120 males and 4,008,957 females. 

In 1920 the foreigners in Belgium were : Germans, 7,960 (67,010 in 1910) ; 
French, 67,309 (80,765 in 1910); Dutch, 39,051 {70,950 in 1910); British, 
6,246 (6,974 in 1910) ; other nationalities, 29,111 (38,848 in 1910). 

Vital statistics for 4 years : — 


— 1 Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase or 
decrease of births 
over deaths 

1924 I 80,088 

163,138 

99.668 


1925 74,701 1 

164.898 

102.189 

+ 62.109 

1920 72,517 

149.948 

104.742 

:+ 46,201 : 

1927 71,921 

145,275 i 

106,751 

+ 38,524 
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Of the living births in 1927, 6,555 were illegitimate. There were also 
5,106 still-births. 

Divorces in 1925, 2,503 ; in 1926, 2,349 ; in 1927, 2,351. 

Emigration in 1926, 36,150 ; 1927, 29,941 (25,302 to European countries 
and 4,639 to extra-European oounliiea). Immigi'ation in 1926, 44,525 ; 
1927, 41,169. 

The most important towns, with population on December 31, 1927 : — 


Brussels & suburbs^ 815,198 Yerviers . 41,417 Hoboken . 30,306 

Antwerp (Anvers) , 300,001 Louvain . 40,371 Jumet . . 30,110 

Liege . . . 1(58,823 Courtrai . 38,251 Mouscron . 29,184 

Ghent (Gand) . 163,207 Berchem ■ 37,334 Mons , . 28,095 

Mechlin (Malines) . 60,293 Alost . 87,014 Charleroi . 27,689 

Borgerhout . . 54,347 St. Nicolas . 36,700 Lierre . . 27,413 

Bruges . . . 51,686 Tournai , 35,879 Ronlers . . 27,131 

Ostend . . . 44,352 Deurne . . 30,567 Montigmess.S.26,274 

Seraing. . , 43,227 Namur . . 30,360 Turnhout . 26,112 


1 The suhurhs comprise 12 distinct communes, viz., Anderlecht, Etterbeek, Eorest 
Ixelles, Jetto, Koekelberg, Molenlwek St. Jean, St, Gilles, St. Josse-ten-Noode, 
Sehaerbeek, Uccle, Wolirwe St. Lambert. 

Religion. 

Of the inhabitants professing a religion the majority are Roman Catholic, 
But no inquisition on the profession or faith is now made at the censuses. 
There are, however, statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these 
there were in 1922 Roman Catholic higher clergy, 86 ; inferior clergy, 6,946 ; 
Protestant pastors, 21 ; Anglican Church, 8 chaplains ; Jews (rabbis and 
ministers), 17. The State does not interfere in any way with the internal 
affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches, There is full religious 
liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all denominations is 
paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were six Roman Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 

Education. 

There are universities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Lidge, the two 
latter being State institutions. In 1927-28 Brussels had 1,945 students; 
Ghent, 1,561 ; Lidge, 2,278; and Louvain, 3,551. On November 11, 1923, 
the Colonial School at Antwerp (founded January 11, 1920) and the School 
of Tropical Medicine were constituted a Colonial University, 

There were also 7 commercial high schools, the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Antwerp, a polytechnic at Mons, a State agricultural institute at 
Gembloux, and a State veterinary school at Cnreghero, 68 schools of design, 
and 4 royal conservatoires at Brussels, Lidge, Ghent, and Antwerp, High&r 
Education'. (Dec. 31, 1927); 24 royal athenseums, with 8,020 pupils; 6 
special athenaeums with 374 pupils; 4 communal and provincial colleges 
with 2,017 pupils, and 10 private colleges with 1,609 pupils. The next 
grades of schools are the higher grade schools, of which there were 134 
State schools (88 for boys and 46 for girls) with 27,090 pupils (18,353 
boys and 8,737 girls), 15 communal and provincial (7 for boys and 8 for 
girls) with 5,182 pupils (2,291 boys and 2,891 girls), and 8 private higher- 
grade schools with 1,022 pupils (6 for boys with 700 pupils, and 2 for girls 
with 322 pupils). Elementary EducaU(m % there were, 8,360 primary schools, 
with 803,620 pupils; 3,734 infant schools with 245,186 pupils; and 1,941 
adult schools with 66,510 pupils. Normal Schools', there are 6 for 
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training secondary teachers (448 students) and 80 for training elementary 
teachers (8,617 students). 

There are many private or free schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. 
No statistics are available for these. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. 

In 1927, there were 2,131 libraries, with 3,339,680 volumes and 505,269 
re, aders ; number of volumes borrowed, 6,740,926. 

Justice and Crime. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the_ 230 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private cliarity, the poor are assisted by the communes 
through the agency of the bicreaux de bienfaisayice whose duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospices eivils. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after Avar orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 

Finance. 



Budget estimates (ordinary ami extraordinary) for 5 years : — 



1926 ! 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

1,000 Francs ' 
8,429,295 
13,439,289 

1,00 1 Francs 
11,803,648 
13,199,832 

1,000 Francs 
9,678,881 
7,915,096 

11,000 Francs 
10,663,662, 
9,282,731 

1,000 Francs 
11,485,090 
10,255,206 


Ordinary budget estimates for 1 929 : — 


Revenue 

1,000 franes 

Expenditure 

1,000 francs 

Direct taxes .... 
Custoius and excise 

Stamp daties . . . . 

Siicee'ision duties . 

'lolls 

2,821,250 

1,874,300 

2, 307, .500 
1,025,000 
23,750 j 

Public debt . . . , . 

Foreign affairs 

Justice 

Science and arts . 

Public Woi-ks . . . 

Social In.surance , . 

National defence . . . 

2,928,260 

76,235 

299.468 

866,111 

195,936 

596,661 

846,631 

Total of all ordinaty 
receipts , . 

9,548,161 1 

Total of all ordinary 
expenditure. . 

8,253,328 


(hi September 30, 1928, the Belgian public debt amounted to56, 366, 287, 198 
Belgian francs. Internal long term debt was 22, 1 88, 885,327 francs ; internal 
slion debt, 4,856,734,805 francs; total internal debt, 27,044,620,132 francs ; 
external long term debt 28,321,667,066 francs. 

On October 25, 1926, a debt of 20,000, OOOZ. was contracted, for 30 years, 
for the purpose of stabilising the franc. 
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Defence. 

Akmy, 

Aceovcling to the Military Law passed ia 1923, the Belgian Aimy is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluntary en- 
listments. Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 

Voluntary enlistment is 5 years (for youths less than 17), 4 years (for 
youths less than 18), and 3 years (for youths over 18). 

The yoiuig men called np compulsorily serve for 10 months in the infantry, 
for 12 months in the heavy artillery and engineers ; for 13 montlis in the 
cavalry, horae field artillery and horse transport corps. The duration of 
military obligation is 25 years, of which 15 are in the Regular Army and 
reserve, and 10 years in the Territorial Army. 

Tlie Law provides for the calling out of the reserve only in the event of 
war or if the country is threatened. The 11th, 12t]i and 13th Classes 
are not to he mobilised except in case of absolute necessity and are to be 
employed in the defence of fortiti.od places and in the non-combatant 
services. Reservists of the active army are snlyect to one or more recalls to 
the Colours up to a total of 6 weeks. These recalls take place during the 
2nd, 3rd, or 4th year of service. 

The strength of the army with the Colours for 1928 was 4,411 officers 
and 59,948 other ranks organised as follows : — 



Army 

Corps 

Divns. 


Regts, 

Btns. 

Coys. 

Squadrons 

Bat- 

teries 

Air 

Crafts 














Regular 

Regular 

§) 


Regular 

Regular 

Cavalry 

Cyclist 

M. gun 

1 

s 

Flights 

Infantry 

8 

(5 


18 

eo^ 

234* 



— 

_ 


Cavalry 

Artillery 

1 

2 

— 

6 

“ 


24 : 8 

18 

” 

— 


Field 




9 





72 



Horse j 




1 



^ ^ 


(5 

1 


Heavy | 

— 


1 

2 

■ — 

— 



■ — 

— 


Engiiieeis i 

— 

— 



— 

33 


— 

— 



Transport j 






12 






Air Force 




8 






10 

20 

Tanks 



-1 

” 

1 

" 




z. 

Z_ 


1 Includes 6 Machine gun Battalions. 2 Inoludea 72 Machine gun Comijanies. 


I Navy, 

! On grounds of economy, the small Navy formerly maintained by Belgium 

has been abolished. The eaj-Britislv sloop of 1,200 tonsy is still 

1 employed on fi.shery protection service. 

I Production and Industry. 

j L AOKIOULTtrUK. 

i Of the total area of 2,946,104 hectares, there were in 1926, 1,786,760 

^ hectares under cultivation, of which 38-98 per cent, were under eereals, 1-18 

per cent, vegetables, 5'58 per cent, industrial plants, 18 *80 per cent, root 
crops and 40 ’46 per cent, forrage. In 1926, 1,794,205 hectares were under 
; cultivation. The forest area covers 18 per cent, of the land surface. 


r 
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The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 



Acreage 

Produce in metric cwts. 

Crop 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

W’hrat . 
Barley . . 

Oats 

Rye 

Potatoes. 

Beet (sugar) . 
Beet (fodder). 
Tobacco . 

S08,757 

79,719 

G61,5S6 

.577,316 

399,515 

180,204 

176,751 

8.095 

354,282 
86,932 
667,720 
557,585 
396,470 
158.142 1 
193,853 1 
6,SD1 

39.5,567 
79,907 
665,220 
579,870 
420,887 
176,612 
199,892 
7,657 j 

7,880.164 
1,813,574 
12,338,230 
11,026.496 
3,100,870 J 
2,167, .594 1 
4,803,203 1 
163,540 

6,067,682 
1,829,5,54 
14,726,628 
10,210,242 
3,001,589 1 
1, OS 2, 82 71 
4,668,3.531 
119,320 

8,859,724 

1,815,256 

13,383,444 

11, 102, .362 
3,309,1671 
1,983,195 1 
4,732,4151 
145,470 


1 Metric tons. 


On December 31, 1927, there were 266,465 horses, 1,738,814 horned 
cattle, and 1,124,243 pigs. 

II. Mining and Metals and other Indhstries. 


Coal production (in metric tons) : — 


Year 

Coal 

Briquettes | 

Coke 

Workpeople 

1924 

23,861,860 

i 2,030,810 

4,216,580 

179,808 

1925 1 

1 23.097.040 

2,237,171 

4,111,771 j 

160,883 

1926 1 

i 25,259,600 

1,796,673 

4,916,683 ! 

160,197 

1927 i 

27,573,600 


5,396,520 

175,500 

1928 

27,542,780 

j 1,686,900 

5,926,600 

~ 


The following table summarises the production of iron and steel and crude 
zinc for 1913, 1926, 1927, and 1928, quantities being given in metric tons 
(1 metric ton = 2,204 '6 lb.) : — 


Products 

1913 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Pig-iron . . . 
Wrought iron . . 

Steel 

Wrought steel . 

Crude zinc .... 

Metric ton.s 
2,484,690 
304,350 
2,460,630 
1,796,010 1 

204,228 

Metric tons 
3,368.347 
169,861 
3,388,683 
2,481,753 j 
188,767 

Metric tons 
3,751,440 
166,620 
3,708,496 
3,062,220 
201,630 

Metric tons 
3,905,820 

8,820,910 

3,378,490 

209,280 


In 1926 the pig-iron was valued at 1, 474, 929, 000 francs, the wrought-steel 
li at 1,990,000,000 francs, and the zinc at 935,000,000 francs. In 1926 the 
! value of the pig-iron was 828,063,000 francs ; of wrought steel 1,151,000,000 
francs ; and of zinc, 609,000,000 francs. In 1925 the production of lead 
amounted to 87,480 tons ; in 1926, 87,176 tons. 

In 1927, there were 54 sugar factories, output 259,490 tons of raw sugar ; 
19 refineries, output 160,124 tons ; 37 distilleries, output 43,300 kilolitres 
of alcohol, 50°; 1,844 breweries, output 1,325,685 kilolitres of beerj 15 
iiiaigarine factories, output 34,814 tons ; 66 vinegar factories, output 12,668 
kilolitres ; 19 match factories, output 69,783 million matches. 

According to an industrial census taken on October 31, 1926, there were 
13,082 industrial concerns (of more than ten employees) with a total number 
of 1,080,331 workpeople, of whom 874,309 were men and 206,022 women. 
Ihere were also 96,667 salaried officials (84,005 men and 12,562 women). 
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Of the more important industriea the following may l>e mentioned: 
artificial silk, motor-cars, glass, iron and steel, lace (particularly liand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 

Commerce, 

By the Convention eonclnded at Brussels on July 25, 1921, between Belgium and 
Ltixemburg and ratified on March 6, 1922, an Economic Union was formed by the two 
conntries, and the Customs frontier between them was abolished on May 1, 1922. 


The following table shows imports and exports for 6 years (in thousands 
of paper francs) : — 


j Year 

Imports 

Exports 

il 

Year j 

Imports ! 

Exports 

i 

1000 francs 


|i 


1 lOOO francs 1 

1000 francs 

: 1923 

13, 204, “80 

9,725,054 


1920 1 

23,062,814 

19,998,076 

' 1924 

1 17,712,091 

13,865,144 


1 1927 

29,188,507 1 

20,196,614 

! 1925 ■ 

17,880,900 ! 

14,806,876 

1' 

1 1028 

81,564,240 1 

30,145,421 


The imports and exports, special trade, for 1928^ were made up as 
follows : — 



Imports 

Exjiorts 


Metric tons j 1000 francs 

Metric tons 

1000 francs 

Live animals 

Foodstuffs and beverages 

Raw materials .... 

Manufactures 

Gold and Silver (bullion and coin) . 

10,974 
3,236,807 
35,159,748 
1,103,719 
■ 32 

61,342 

6,794,598 

16,592,427 

7,996,794 

119,079 

16,854 
023,056 
18,326,334 
' 7,307,615 

9S 

157,612 

2,528,710 

9,876,857 

17,508,044 

74,299 


* I'rovislonul figures. 


Trade by principal countries : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

France . 

6,294,657 

6,625,048 

3,071,412 

3,907 

780 

United States . 

3,200,893 

2,913,236 

2,420,864 

2,427 

960 

United Kingdom 

3,333,564 

3,766,566 

4,877,236 

5,184 

812 

Netherlands . 

3,103,761 

3,337,582 

2,893,292 

8,479 

281 

Uermany . . 

3,610,346 

3,972,686 1 

4,521,256 ' 

4,236 

197 

Argentine Republic , 

1 2,348,270 

2,232,644 ! 

772,225 

1,114 

513 

Italy . . . 

i 398,002 

396,633 

654,448 

739 

749 

Switzerland . . | 

1 235,250 

269,278 

i 581,190 

702 

261 

Belgian Congo. . i 

1 461,914 

905,281 

1 514,963 

611. 

,851 


In 1927 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Belgium (according to Board of Trade returns) wore ; — worsted yarn, 
914,2287. ; glass and glass ware, 2,022,1077. ; cotton piece goods and yarns, 
1,874,8772.; zinc, 1,398,6942. ; iron and steel bars, etc., 6,802,3622. ; billets, 
etc., 2,661,5302, The principal exports to Belgium were: — cotton piece 
goods, 927,6202.; iron and steel manufactures, 1,218,7312,; machinery, 
1,129,3132.; coal, 1,702,6201. ; chemicals, 269,9832. ; skins and fur skins, 
1,543,1212,; woollen piece goods 548,612^ 
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The total trade between England and Belgium for 5 years was as follows :~ 


- 

1024 

1925 

1926 

1927 ■ 

1928 

.Imports fretm Belgium to U.K. 
Exports to Belgium from tJ.JK. 

£, 

36,086,576 £ 
22,667,817 1 

£ 

15,556,819 

.8,667,080 

£ 

44,853,801 

14.266,224 

£ 

46,524,295 

16,471,444 

£ 

43,884,987 

17,003,432 


Shipping and Navigation 

On Janizary 1, 1927, the Belgian merchant fleet was composed of 158 
ships of 337,624 tons, among which were 161 steamers of 323,345 tons. 

There wore. 37 Belgian shipping companies at the beginning of 1926, of 
which the most important were the Lloyd Royal Beige, with 35 ships, and 
the Adolf Deppe, with 39 ships. 

The navigation at Belgian ports was as follows : — Number of vessels 
entered, 1926, 18,928; tonnage, 26,938,622; 1927, 18,684; tonnage, 
27,82.6,695. Number of vessels cleared, 1926, 18,891 ; tonnage, 26,934,633 ; 
1927, 18,713; tonnage, 27,828,989. In 1928, 11,338 vessels of 23,604,634 
tons entered the port of Antwerp. 


Internal Communications. 


The total length of the roads in Belgium (1927) was as follows ; — 
State roads, 5,424 miles ; provincial road.s, 976 miies ; conceded roads, 22 
miles } total, 6,422 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1926 was 
1,040 miles. 

In September 1926 the State handed over its control of the railways to a 
private company, the Society Nationale des Chemins de Fer. Beiges for a 
period of 75 years. The length of railway operated on January 1928, was 
6,460 miles, of which 2,977 miles were main line and 3,483 miles branch 
line. There wore also 280 miles of private railways. It is proposed to 
electrify the railway system of the country. 

In 1927 the Post Office in Belgium handled 287,280,000 private letters, 

65.674.000 official letters, 90,950,000 post-cards, 302,418,000 packets of 
printed matter, and 359,822,000 newspapers. On December 31, 1927, there 
were 1,672 post offices in Belgium. The gross revenue of the Post Office 
iu the year 1927 amounted to 279,504,000 francs, and the expenditure to 

299.135.000 francs (in 1926, 217,405,000 and 228,469,000 re.spective]y). 

In 1927 the telegraph system carried 12,250,050 dispatches, of which 
3,870,497 were official. The total length of public telegraph wires was 
26,843 miles, and of line 5,792 miles. There were in 1927, 1,606 telegraph 
offices. Receipts in 1927, 62,000,000 francs; expenditure, 67,000,000 francs 
(receipts in 1926, 91,000,000 francs ; expenditure, 86,000,000 francs). 

In 1927 there were 143 radiograph stations and 60,011 radio telegrams 
were despatched. 

In 1927 the telephone service comprised 401 central stations, connecting 
468 public telephone stations and 147,881 subscribei’s. There were 856,876 
miles of telephone line in service, including 675,726 miles of local line, 
144,908 miles of inter-urban line . and 36,241 miles of international lines, and 
the total number of calls, including long-distance and international calls, was 
- - ..... expenditure, 71,920,000 
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General Traffic 


Belgian Tr.aflic 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

' 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1027 

Passenger.s , 
Freif-ht (kilos) 

Mails (kilos) . . i 

7,140 

221,110 

30.91)7 

9,694 

423,187 

4(1,909 

12,275 

539,684 

51,027 

18,403 
640,283 
73, i93 

1,163' 
3.5,649 
12,784 = 

1,835 

25,935 

35,0b7 

1,117 
21,843 
401 1 

2,020 
. 47, ,540 
' .907 


Money and Credit. 

The frmio, containing 0 0418422 gramme of fine gold, is the unit of 
currency. 

No gold has been minted since 1882 (save only 5,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 6-franc pieces since 1876. 

On October 26, 1926, the Belgian franc was stabilised and the paper 
currency relinked to gold, when all notes of the National Bank of Belgium 
became payable in gold or its equivalent in foreign currency. A new 
currency unit— called the Belga — has been introduced. One belga equal§i 
five paper francs and 35 belgas equal £1 gold. The franc, however, remains 
the basis of the monetary system, and" will continue to circulate in the 
country, and is the medium of exchange in all domestic business. The tiso 
of the belga is compulsory in all foreign exchange transactions. To provide 
the necessary funds, a stabilisation loan for the equivalent of 100,000,000 
dollars was floated abroad. * 

The one bank of issue in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 
1860. By law of March 26, 1900, its constitution was modified, and its duration 
extended to January 1, 1929. In 1926 its privileges were prolonged for a 
further 25 years. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1927 to 264,063,000 
francs. It is the cashier of the State, and is authorised to carry on the usual 
banking operations. Its position on January 31, 1929, was (in thousands of 
belgas) ; — 




- 


Gold and silver . 

906.893 

Notes in circulation . 

2,419,343 

‘ Foreign bills , . . I 

672.991 

Treasury bills . • . 1 

42,068 

Loans to State . . . i 

849,542 

Private bills 

65,082 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. 

The popular savings bank in Belgium is mainly concentrated in the Caisse 
Gdnerale d'Epargne et de Retraite, at Brussels. The Caisse d’Epargne is a 
private company with legally regulated functions and operates under the 
supervision of the Minister of Finance. It co-operates with the Belgian 

g )stal service, thus obviating any need of a postal -savings system. On 
ecember 83, 1927, this institution had 4,42^,603 accounts, with deposits 
amounting to 3,516,300. 000 francs. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Belgium IN Great Britain. 

Ambassador . — Baron de Cartier de Marchienrre ; appointed in 1927, 
Gounsellor of Embassy . — Prince Reginald de Croy, O.B.E. 

Z 2. ■ 
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H. Borel de Bitelie. 

Secretary. — Comte Antoine de Lanbespin, 

Milifary Atta£h4,~lAmt.-Qol, H, G. Neriner. 

yl ir A[««K7i^.—-Capt.-Aviateur Chevalier Willy Coppens, D.S.O,, M.C. 
Commercial Counsellor, — Charles Bastin. 

Vice-Consul in London, — A. de Cierq. 

2. Of Great Britain in BBiiGixrM, 

Ambassador, — Et. Hon. the Earl Granville, G.O.V.O,, K,O.M.G, ; 
appointed March 7, 1928. 

Counsellor,— E, M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, C.M.G. 

First Secretary. — D. V. Kelly. 

Third Secretary. — P. Mason. 

Commercial Secretary. — N, S. Keyntiens, O.B.E. 

Military Attache, — Lieut.-Co]. G. J. B. Daiibeny. 

Jvaval Attackd.—Ca.'pt. G. W. Halifax. 

Air-dttacM. — Wing-Commander J. E. W. Smyth-Pigott, D.S.O. 

There is a Gonsnl-General at Antwerp, ConsuLs at Liege and Boma 
(Congo), and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, Ghent, Ostend and Charleroi. 

Statistical and other Books of Ueferenee concerning Belgium 

1. Offioai. Pitblioations. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Coininission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments: the Interior, Agriculture, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, 4tc. 

Bulletin trimeatriei de Statistiquo. Brussels. 

Annuaire Statistiquede la Belgique et du Congo Beige. Annual. Brussels. 

AperQus statistiques snr la Belgique dtablis d’apris les tableaux de I’Annualre 
atati'tique. Bmssels, 1923. 

Situation 4conoinique de la Belgique. (Section do Politique oommerciale et Etudes 
Econoiritques, Minis! feredes Affaires Etranp6res,) Annual, Brussels. 

Annual Reports of the Detiartnieut of Overseas Trade. London. 

A Manual of Belgium. (Prepared bythe Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1922. 

2, Non-Offioial Pitblioations. 

Annuaire General do la Belgique. Brussels, Annual. 

Annnaire du Commerce et de 1’ Industrie de Belgique pour T Ann6e. Brussels. 

SaedeHr' s Belgium and Holland including the Grand Ducl>y of Luxembourg, 15tli ed. 
I.eipzig, 1910.— Belgien nnd Holland nebst dem Grossherzogtum Luxemburg, 25th ed. 
Leipzig, 1914. — Belgique et HoHande, 19th ed. Leipzig, 1910. 

Baudhuin (P.), Le capital de la Beluique et le rendement de son Industrie avant la 
guerre. Louvain, 1924.— La Structure teonomique de la Belgique. Paris, 1926. 

Bavary (Oh. Victor de), Hlstoire de la revolution beige de 1830. Bruxelles, 1876. 
Bottc/t1(B.), Les ouvriera agricoles en Belgique. Brussels, 1914. 

Boulger (D. 0.), Belgium of the Belgians, Ltmdon, 1911. — The History of Belgium. 
Vol. L, 1902, Vol. II., 1909. Revised 1913. London.— The Reign of Leopold II., King 
of the Belgians and Pounder of the Congo State, 1866—1909. Two Volumes. 1926. 
Brangwyn (Prank), and Sfnto (Hugh), Belgium. London, 1916. 

Ttiirklin (W.), Handbuch des belgischen Wirtsehaftslebens mit Einschluss von 
Belgisch-Kongo. GHittingem, 1918. 

CaMwmsrfs (Emile), Belgium (Story of the Nations). London, 1921.— The Treasure 
Hen 36 of Belgium. London. 1924. 

(TTmrriaitf (H.), La Belgique Modeme. Paris, 1910. 

C/dcp-iier (B. U), La Banqae en Belgique, Brussels, 1926. 

Ti'JUa (A.), II Belgio nei suoi varl aapetti. Bologna, 1921.— La Belgique intellectuelle, 
eeo'i nil. ique., politique. Brussels, 1923. 

Fdwardg (G. W.), Belgium, Old and New, Illustrations, Philadelphia, 1920. 

7? n.w (R. C. K.), Belgium. London, 1916. 

i’ssen (L van der), A Short History of Belgium. London, 1920. 

Gehri ff CB.), and iVacaJig (H ), Belgiens Volkswirtschaft. Berlin, 1918, 

UriffiK (W. B.), Belgium, the Land of Art. London and New York, 1912. 

//agmrtMn (B.l, Studien zur Gesohichte Belgiens seit 1815. Berne, 1917. 

H-zmpa (Karl), Belgiens Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1916. 
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HawZiS (!.)■ KOnigreich Belgian. Berlin, 1910. 

HoZIdWtl (Clive), The Belgian.'! at Home. London, 1911. 

Jourdain (A.) and Siall«(L.yon),Dictjonnaireencyclpp6diqne degeographie deBelgiqne. 
Brussels, 1895, &C. 

Krmeh (P.), Die nutzbaren Lagerstatten Belgiens, ihre geologiaclie Position nnd 
wirtschaftliclie Bedeutung. Essen, 1916. 

Laviige (E.), (Editor), Histoire Gfengrale. Vols. X., XI., XII. Paris, 1898-1900. 
Lecoiitwier (P.), La rteion des dunes en Belgique: Etud.e de geographie himiaine. 
Liege, 1921. 

Ic/eOT-e (M, A.), L’Habitat rural en Belgique. Liege, 1926. 

Linden (H. van der), Vue Qdndrale de Phistoire de Belgique. Liege, 1918. English 
translation by Sybil Jane. Oxford and London. 1920. 

Jfrt/tajw (B.), La Belgique Bestaurde : Etude Sociologique. Brussels, 1936. 

Monitenr des Interdts Matdriels, Brussels. Daily, 

Jlfoase?(H. G.>, Histoirede la Belgique. Brussels, 1881. 

Muirhead (P. ), and ManmareM (M.), Belgium (Bine Guides). 2n(i ed. London, 1924. 
Omond (G. W. T.), Belgium and Luxembourg (The Nations of To-day). London, 1924. 

(B.), Belgique et Congo. Paris. 1918. 

Perre (A. van de), The Language Question in Belgium. London, 1919. 

Prost (E.), La Belgique Agricole, Industrielle et Commerciale. Paris and Liijge, 1904 
Aee£f(T. H.), Government and Politic.^ of Bolgiiim. New York, 1924. 

Bo«!rcl(E.) (Editor), La Patrie Beige, 18.80-1905. Brussels, 1905. 

Scadaroor«(0.), Belgium and the Belgians. London, 1901. 

Seignobos (0.), Hi.stoire Politique de I'Burope Contemporaine, Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.) 

S»ij!tke(0.), The Story of Belginm. London, 1900. 

Spcper (H.), La Refornie de Ti’^Jtat en Belgique. Brn.ssel3, 1927. 

Strmm (L.). Animaire des Ports Beiges, Annual. Antwerp. 

EincenfiJ. M.),Constitut.ion of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes.) Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Wauvermane (?.), Quelle est la fortune de la Belgique ? Brussels, 1919. 

White (C.), The Belgic Revolution of 1830. 2 vols. London, 1836. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

(Congo Belgb.) 

Constitlltion and Government. — The Congo Independent state -was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold IL, King of the Belgians, and the State was placed 
under his sovereignty. 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for by treaty^ of 
November 28, 1907, which was approved by the chambers of the Belgian 
Legislature in August and by the King on October 18, 1908. The Minister 
for the Colonies is appointed hy the King, and is a member of the Council of 
Ministers. He is President of the Colonial Counoil, consisting of 15 members, 
8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 8 chosen by the Senate and 3 by 
the Chamber of Representatives. One of those appointed by the King, and 
one chosen by the Legislative Chambers, retire annually, but may be re- 
appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a (lovernor-General, 
assisted by several vice-Govemors-General. The budget is presented to the 
Chambers, and voted by them ; the financial accounts have to be verified 
by the Court of Accounts. An annual report on the Congo Administration 
has to be presented to the Chambers. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers. 

Governor-General. — Lieut. -General Tilkens (appointed December 27, 
1927). 

eThe precise boundaries of the Congo Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of Aupist, 1886, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

The territory is divided into twenty-one administrative districts:— 
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Lower Congo, Urban district of L4opoId7ille, Kwango, Sankuru, Kasai, 
Lake Leopold 11., Eqnator, Lulonga, Bangala, Ubangi, Uele-Itimbiri, Uele- 
Nepoko, Itnri-Kibali, Stanleyville, Aruwimi, Kivu, Manieina, Lomanii, Tan- 
ganyika — Moero, Lulna, and Upper Luapnla. The last fonr districts form 
the Province of Katanga, with its capital at Elisabethville ; the first five 
districts form the Province of Congo-Kasai, with Leopoldville as its capital, 
the five next districts form the Province of Equator, with its capital at 
Coquilliatville, and the remaining seven districts form the Eastern Province, 
with its capital at Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony, formerly Boma, 
was, hy royal decision (1923), changed to Leopoldville. At the head of each 
Province there is a governor, and at the head of each district a commissioner. 
Each district is divided into territories of which there are 180 in the whole 
country. 

The districts of Ruanda and Urundi (formerly in German East Africa) 
have been ceded to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Area 
about 20,550 square miles. Both districts were united administratively with 
the Congo, under the direction of a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21, 
1925. Ruanda-Urundi is populated by two races — the Wa-tusi and the 
Wa-hutu. Both districts are rich in cattle, Tbe frontier was formally 
ratified on December 31, 1923, Usumbura is the capital. 

On July 22, 1927, a convention was signed between Belgium and 
Portugal by which the former ceded to the latter territory in the extreme 
south-west portion of the Belgian Congo, having an area of 3,500 square 
kilometres (480 square miles), in return for a cession by Portugal of an area 
in the estuary of the Congo, near Matadi, of three square kilometres. 
Belgium further undertook to commence tbe construction of a railway to 
link up with the Portuguese railway (the Lobito Bay-Katanga line). 

Area and Population. — The area of Belgian Congo is estimated at 
918,000 square miles. The population of Bantu origin according to the latest 
census was 8,500,000. The white population on January 1, 1928, numbered 
20,702. Of these, 14,147 were Belgians, 859 English, 435 Americans, 1,617 
Portugnese, 1,032 Italians, 145 Russians, 124 Swedish, 688 French, 334 Dutch, 
241 Swiss, 455 Greeks, 182 Luxemburgers, 24 Danish, 18 Norwegians, 27 
Spaniards, and 574 of other nationalities, such as Rhodesians and South 
Africans, 

Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under 
Arab influence. Bangala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used on the Lower Congo. 

Religion and Education. —The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross fetichiam, but mission work is actively carried on. There were, 
in 1927, 1,773 missionaries, of whom 1,181 were Catholic and 592 Protestant. 
In education they co-operate with the Government. The school statistics 
give 281,684 children as receiving elementary education. Several educa- 
tional bodies direct under control of the Government establishments for 
general and professional training, especially at Boma, L4opoldville, Moanda, 
Lusambo, Kabinda, Stonleyville, Buta, Elisabethville and Bunia. In 1928 
the Government grant to the missionaries for general purposes amounted 
to 9,484,60p francs, while the total expenditure on education was 23,428,434 
francs, while 6,425,925 francs were spent on extraordinary educational 
expenses (buildings and school furniture). 

Justice. — There are 8 courts of first instance, 21 district courts, 21 
prosecutors’ courts, 178 police courts, and 2 courts of appeal (one at 
Leopoldville and the other at Elisabethville). 
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Finance. — Estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for five year 
(in francs) : — 


- 

1924 i 

' 1925 j 

1 1926 

1927 

1928 

Revenue . ' 

Expenditure . 

141,603,040 i 
1 168,249,290 , 

146,555,000 

137,086,745 

315,708,200 

320,416,547 

316,708,200 

406,963,114 

.521,563,585 

521,241,955 


For 1928 the ordinary receipts and expenditure were estimated as 
follows: — 


Receipts 

Prancs 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Customs . . : . . 

Direct taae.s .... 
Public Services 

Agricultural receipts 

192,845,000 

146,526,890 

178,340,370 

3,845,326 

Administration 

Marine . . . . 

Religion and Education . 

Army 

Provincial Services . . , 
Colonisation, missions, etc. , 
Debt 

93,334,055 
10,271,523 
19,201,201 
66,457,117 
199, .571,164 
10,184,744 
122 222,161 

Total 

.521,503,585 

Total ... 

d21,241,9.'i5 


Debt December 31, 1927, 1,893,050,983 francs, of which 1,770,411,383 
francs were Consolidated Debt and 122,639,600 francs Floating Debt, 

Defence- — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to 198 European officers, 228 European non-commissioned officers and 16,384 
natives. The force is recruited by voluntary enlistment. The term of 
service is seven years, and the recruits are trained in four camps of in- 
struction before being drafted to their companies. The Tomtoriai police 
number about 8,000 men. 

Production. — The chief products in the order of their importance are 
palm-nuts and palm-oil, white copal, rubber and cacao. Ivory is very abundant. 
Coffee grows freely, and the cultivation of cacao is successful. Rice and cotton 
are grown in a great number of the native villages. Plantations of 
rubber, oil palm, cacao, and coffee have been established by the Government 
and by private enterprise. Cattle thrive satisfactorily in all districts where 
there is no tsetse fly, notably in the highlands of Katanga, Ituri and Kivu. 
Mining flourishes, the chief minerals being gold, diamonds, copper and tin. 
Other minerals are known to exist — iron, and baurite. The gold mines 
in 1927 produced 4,266 kilos. The most important mines in the Congo 
are the copper mines near Kambove in Haut Katanga, operated by the Union 
Minih’e. The total output in 1927 was 83,500 tons of coi^per. The Union 
Miniere produces radium from the Chinkolobwe mines. The output of 
diamonds in 1927 amounted to 1,042,000 carats. 


Commerce and Shipping. — ^The value of the commerce for six years 
was as follows : — 


Years 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 


Francs 

Francs 


Francs 

Francs 

1922 

268,719,988 

294,679,815 

1925 

876,246,151 i 

628,573,946 

1923 

890,098,016 

652,011,784 

1926 

1,293.197.242 1 

729,301,977 

1924 

489,645,238 

477,004,848 

1927 

1,496.3.59,000 i 

1,055,2.39,000 


ii- 
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The chief imports and exports were 



I Imports 


1 Exports 


1 1926 

1027 


! 1926 

1027 

Arms, ammunition, 
&c. 

Steamers and ships : 
Machinery , . i 

Wines, spirits, beer 
Provisions 

Cottons . 

Francs 

1 9,008,513 
j 35,313,449 
!i79.687,S81 
i 53,638,651 
141,908,629 
155,669,355 

i 

t 

Francs 

7.971,236 

23,771,833 

213,386,069 

72,234,567 

136,682,180 

107,170,721 

Rubber . 

Ivory 

Palm-nuts 
Palm-oil . 

Copal 

Gold, crude . 
Copper, ore and 
crude . 
Diamonds 
(carats) 

Tin . 

Cotton , 

1 Kilogs. 
1,128,818 
231,762 
70,424,630 
13,447,270 
20,866,410 
5,352 

78,983,310 

1,076,113 

1,625,609 

2,179,430 

Kilogs. 

1,247,276 

225,283 

74,007,870 

18,378,050 

16,077,390 

4,014 

88,976,510 

1,111,053 

1,218,530 

5,201,230 


The special trade was distributed as follows : — 


Imports 



Quantity 

Value 


In metric tons 
1926 

In metric tons 
1027 

In francs 
1926 

In francs 

1927 

Belgium . 

United Kingdom 
Rhodesia . 

Germany . 

France 

United States . 
Luxemburg 

South Africa . 
Angoia 

Netherlands 

222,915 

10,417 

312,976 

6,988 

7,972 

21,305 j 

13,531 

8,701 I 

1,648 

238,324 

7,042 

284,827 

10,441 

6,066 

30,882 

10,605 

29,403 

10,168 

3,325 

690,165,886 
147,190,477 
85,072,341 
51,633,050 
63,463,990 
76,451,822 1 

68,251,331 

1 19,192,723 

18.661,905 

820.007.000 

114.166.000 

108.662.000 

70.673.000 

75.018.000 

87.607.000 

14.997.000 

75.766.000 

26.498.000 

25.875.000 


Exports 


Qimntity 


In metric tons | In metric tons 
1926 I I92r 


Value 


In francs 
1926 


In francs 
1027 


Belgium . 
Ebodeiia . 
Tanganyika 
Mo 2 aml)iqu 0 
South Africa . 
XJjiited States . 
French Eq. Africa 
Angola 

United Kingdom 
Germany . . 



24,453 

40,432 

22,652 

13,615 

6,523 

2,292 

1,136 

3,3i7 


,857,706 

,219,393 

,340,479 

,922,063 

,580,805 

,410,087 

,313,139 


2,417,01 


523,822,777 

2,793,155 

117,699,671 

224,223,840 

102,642,347 

45,849,446 

21,565,159 

7,082,089 

2,045,389 

381,941 


According to the Board of Trade Ketums the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1928 amounted to the value of 
475,95dZ. ; and tho exports of British, produce and manufactures to the 
Belgian Congo to 692, 748i!. 

At the port of IJoraa in 1927 there entered 198 sea-going vessels of 
6QS»195 tQna» In the coasting trade there entered 155 vessels,, including 
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sailing ships, of 16,284 tons, and cleared 155 ships of 16,716 tons. The |!i 

two other ports are Banana and Matadi. In 1927, 944 steamships with 
tonnage of 1,875,856 entered, and 939 with, tonnage of 1,858,230 cleared j|S 

the three ports of Belgian Congo. . 

There are 12 steamers on the Lower Congo, and ahotit 140 private S 

steamers on the Upper Congo. ■» 

Internal Communications.— The Congo is navigable for 95 miles i|ii- 

from its mouth to Matadi, and on this .section 15 steamers belonging ji ; 

to the State ply. Above this, for over 249 miles, are numerous rapids, ||t;; 

which render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 

Above the Pool there are about 1,068 miles of navigable water, as far as I’,;., 

Stanley Falls, while several of the great tributaries are navigable over _a jJll 

considerable extent of their course. Above the Stanley Falls the Congo is 
called Lualaha and is navigable for 585 miles, from Ponthierville to Hindu 
and from Kongolo to Bukama (Katanga). 'j, 

_ There were (January 1, 1928) 9,375 miles of road. The total length of 'j.<; 

railways on January 1, 1928, was 2,187 miles. _ , ijl;# 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a i>ipe line 
from Matadi to Ldopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting i}f 

crude oil for the use of river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with . 

8 pumping stations capable of delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, || | 

the terminus. The concession is for 50 years, at the expiration of which i ? 

period all the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will pass into the hands of the Congo Government. | ^ 

From Leopoldville a river transport service as far as Stanleyville and the i * 

tributaries of the Congo is carried out by different companies, of which the K 

chief are the Unatra and the Gitas Companies. The fleet of the various 
companies consists of 247 steamers and 475 barges. _ _ S 

There is a regular postal air service between Boma and Elisahetliville, 
with stages at Leopold ville, Luebo and Ngule. • The distance is 1,412 miles. 

There are also services between Luebo and Tshikapa (99 miles); Luebo 
and Lusambo (201 miles) ; and Ldopoldvilie and Coquillhatville (465 miles). 

In 1928 there were 72 post offices. There were in addition 62 special 
telegraph offices. In the internal service (1927) 1,830,600 letters, papers, 

&c., were transmitted ; and in the external, 4,273,600 were handled. The 
Congo is included in the Postal Union. Total length of telegraph lines ‘ S' 

8,090 miles. In 1927, 163,199 internal and 94,141 foreign telegrams were 
transmitted, besides 16,348 official telegrams. There are 19 stations of wire- 
less telegraphy in the Belgian Congo. There were 52 telephone office.s and 
28 central stations serving 858 subscribers, 2,620 miles of telephone lines, 
and 2,741 miles of telephone wire. Number of calls in 1927, 920,400. 

Seven banks are in existence, of which the three most important are the 
‘Banque du Congo Beige,’ the ‘Banque Commerciale dn Congo,’ and the 
‘ Credit General du Congo,’ all three with branches in all the commercial 
centre.s. 

According to a Law of October 18, 1908, gold and silver money current 
in Belgium is also current in the Congo. These coins are gold pieces of 20 
and 10 francs, and silver pieces of 5, 2, 1 and 0-60 francs. According to 
the decree of March 15, 1909, there are also current coins of 20, 10 and 
5 centimes, and copper coins (perforated) of 2 and 1 centimes special to_ the 
colony. By Royal Decree of December 28, 1920, currency has been given 
to special moneys of inferior metal, in pieces of 1 franc and 60 centimes 
nominal value. By an arrangement of July 7, 1911, the Banque de Congo 
Beige was authorised to issue notes payable to bearer. The notes were of 
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i j' J' ; the nominal value of 20, 100 and 1,000 francs, and were put into circulation 

in 1912. In 1914 gold and silver disappeared from circulation, and the 
bank was compelled to issue notes of a uoiiiinal value of 1 to 5 francs. 

^ The Metric System was introduced by law on August 17, 1910. 

j, ' British GonmL — J, Kelsall (at Boma). 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Elisabethville, Stanleyville and 
. . • Leopoldville. 


Books of Beference concerning tlie Belgian Congo. 

1, Official. 

Bulletin Offieiel du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Bulletin Ollieifl fin Ruanda-Urundi. UsuuibUTa. 

Bulletin Aduiinistratif, published fortnightly at Boma. 

Bulletin Agrieole du Congo Btdge..— Renseignements de rofllce Colonial.— Statistique 
dll Cinnitier.‘e ii.tfirieur du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Legislation et roglements du Ruanda-Urundi. Brussels, 1036. 

Codes et Lois du Con 'O Beige. Brn.ssels, 1927 
Annua ire oflloiel du MiiiLstero des Colonies. Brussels. 

Anglo-Congolese Convention of May 12, 1804, and May 9, 1000. 

2. Unofficial. 

La Politique 4conoinique au Congo Beige (Rapport an Comity permanent du Congres 
colonial). Brussels, 1024 

La question soeiale au Congo Beige. Brussels, 1924. 

La politifine lluanci^re au Congo Beige. Brussels, 1924. 

£n.mett (T. A.), The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo London. 1922.— Across the 
Great Craterlarul to the Congo. London, 1924.— Au African Eldorado: The Belgian 
Congo. London, 1926. 

ifawjo (A. de), Le Katanga. . Brussels, 1920. 

Blanchard (G,), Formation et Constitution Politique del'Btatlndependant du Congo. 
Paris, 1899. 

Burdo (A.), Les Bqlges dans I’Afrlque centrals. 6 vols. Brussels, 1891 . 

Oastelein (A.), L’Btat du Congo, ses origlnes, ses droits, ses devoirs, le rfiquisitoire 
de ses accusateurs. Brussels, 1907. 

Qaltier (F. ), Urolt et Administration de I’Etat lud^peudant du Congo. Brussels, 1898. 
— litnde sur la situation de I’Btat Independent du Congo. Brussels, 1906. 
i?dj/e (Pierre). L' Empire colonial btdge. Brussels, 1923. 

Bubreueg (R ), A travers Ic Congo Beige. Brussels, 1909, 

Durand (E.) and (H.), Bylloge Florae Congolaiiae. Brussels, 1909. 

I'mnk (L ), Couko, Land en Volk. Bruges, 1926. 

Primr (D ), Through the Congo Basin. London, 1927. 

Gecrincte (Jos.), Index Ecouomique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1928. 

Gliwraie (R.), The Congo and its People. London, 1925. 

Ciogart (P.) et Momsijn (G.), Le Congo : Gdograpbie physique, politique et economiqiie. 
Brussels, 1908. 

OoTw (A.), De rOrganisation judiciaire et dela compiStence en matifere civile et ooin- 
meroiale au Congo. Li6ge, 1910. 

Jfalewyeh (M.,) La Charte Coloniale, 3 vols. and 1 appendix. Brussels, 1910—1919. 
/feyse (T.), Le R6gime du Travail au Congo beige Brussels, 1924. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), The River Congo. London, 1896.— The Colonisation of Africa. 
2n.l ed. Londnn,191S. 

Keith (A. B.), The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. London, 1919. 

A>Rt>(J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd Edition. London, 1896, 

.Hmrosson (T P.), An African Adventure. New York, 1921. 

e« ActMfL-, Notre Colouie, 7tu edition. Brtlssels. 1926. 

Abrttei{H.), Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo. London, 1924. 

PierantonUR.'), Le Congrfes de Berlinetl’ lStat Indetiendant riu Congo. Brussels, 1901. 
Jiohert (M.), Le Congo Physique. Brussels, 1923. Le Katanga Physique. Brussels, 1927. 
.9rmar (T.), Bibliographic du Congo de 1898 A 1910, Brussels, 1911. 

Stanley (H. M.), The Congo and the Founding of its Free State. 2 vols. London, 1886. 
—'Ihrough the Darlt Continent. 2vols. London, 1878. 

•SfmHawfZ (D.), Through the Belgian Congo. London, 1926. 

I'anderkerken (Q.), Los SociAtAs bantoues au Congo beige. Brussels, 1920. 

Vandervelde (E.), La Belgique et le Congo. Paris, 1011. 
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Waltz (H.) Das Konzesslonswcaen im Belsrischeu Kongo. 2 vols. Jena, 1917. 

Wauti'rs (A. J,), L’Btat Indfipendant dn Congo. Brussels, 1J509. —Bibliograpliie de 
Congo (1880-95). Brussels, 1896. — De Bruxelles 4 Karenia. Brussels, 1901. — Histoire 
Politique du Congo lielge. Brussels, 1912. 

IPerliS (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 

(K.), Belgisoh -Kongo. Berlin, 1916. 


BHUTAN. 

A State in the Eastern Himalaya, between 26° 45' and 28° N. latitude, and 
between 89° and 92° E, longitude, bordered on the north and east by Tibet, 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Chuinbi and by Sikkim, and on the 
south by British India. Extreme length from ea.st to west 190 miles; ex- 
treme breadth 90 miles, Area about 18,000 square miles; population 
estimated at 300,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephds, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military coloniste from Tibet. In 1774 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, but 
repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
led from time to time to punitive measures, usmally ending in the 
temporary or permanent annexation of various dunrs or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In November 1864 the eleven western or 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a year 
on condition of good behaviour. By an amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, the British Government undertook to exercise no interference 
in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment agreed to be guided by the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external r6bition.8. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Rs. ,1,00,000. 

The fonn of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergy 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas, In 1907 the Deb 
Raja, who was also Dharma Raja, re.signcd his position, and the 'I’ongsa 
Penlop, Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, G.C. I.E.. K.0 S.I., was elected as the first 
hereditary Mahaiaja of Bhutdn. He died on August 21, 1926, and was 
succeeded by Maharaja Jik-me Wang-chuk, C.I.E. 

Chief fortresses or castles : Punakhd, a place of great natural strength ; 
Tdsichozong (Tashichbdzong), Pkro, Angduphorang (Wangdupotrang), 
Trongsa, and By aka. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises consist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Taeichozong (Tashichodzong), the chief monastery 
in Bhutan, contains 300 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is no 
standing army. 

The chief productions are rice, Indian com, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies, chowries, and silk. Extensive and 
valuable forests abound. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly- tempered 
steel are manufactured. 

His Highness keeps an Agent at Kalimpong who is also Assistant to the 
Political Offlcer in Sikkim for Bhutanese affairs. 
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Books of Reference concerning Blintan, 

Accoimts relating to the Trade hy Land of British and, India with Foreign Countries. 
Annual. Caleutin. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, Bhutdn, and Tibet, 1S56-86, Edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
G. Stralian, Debra Diin, 1889. 

A Colleotion of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbouring 
Countries. B' G. U. Aitcliison: Volume II. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Bypeditions through Bhutan in 1906 and 1907. By J. C. White. London. 
J?0JirtW,s;«(i7/ (the Earl of), Lands of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923. 

Sandberg (Q.), Bhutan, tlie Unknown State. [A Reprint from the Calcutta Review,] 
Calcutta. 1S9S. 

TVWfc (J. C.) Sikkim and Bhutilp, London, 1909. 


BOLIVIA. 

(RbptJblica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Kepublic of Bolivia (so named in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880, By its provisions the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years by direct popular vote, and not 
eligible for re-election ; there is a Congress of two chambers, called the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The suffrage is possessed by all 
males over 21 years of age who can read and write and have an 
‘ assured income.’ There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected 
for six years, and 70 Deputies elected for four years. Both Senators and 
Deputies are elected by direct vote of the people. Of the Senators one-third 
retire every two years ; of the Deputies one-half retire every two years. 
Senators receive a salary of 900 bolivianos (701.) per month during the 
sittings, which, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be extended to 90 days, 
and Deputies receive the same. Extraordinary sessions may be held for 
special purposes. The President’s Cabinet consists of the secretaries of six 
departments — Foreign Relations and Worship ; Finance and Industry ; 
Government and Justice ; Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs ; War and 
Colonisation ; and Education and Agriculture. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Hernando Siles. Assumed ofiBce January 
1, 1926, for the period 1926-1930. 

The supreme political, administrative, and military authority in each 
department is vested in a prefect. The territorie.s in the north-west of the 
Republic and in the Chaco and Oriente are governed by three officials, called 
delegados nacionales. The Republic is divided into 8 departments, 3 terri- 
tories, 72 provinces administered by sub-prefects, and 681 cantons ad- 
ministered by corregidores. Prefects and sub-prefects are appointed by the 
President of the Republic ; corregidores and village alcaldes are appointed 
annually by the prefects of the provinces. The capital of each department 
has its municipal council ; the subdivisions have municipal boards, and the 
still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. 

The boundary line between Bolivia and Pern in the peninsula of 
Copacabana is (1929) being delimited by a joint commission. 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) 
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Area: 

square 

miles 

Census 

1900 

Estimated 

1927 

40,686 

445,616 

888,646 

23,288 

328,163 

654,420 

46,031 

325,615 

585,087 

144,941 

209,592 

226,071 

80,132 

204,434 

242’857 

81,567 

102,887 

139,657 

20,057 

86,081 

181,630 

95,354 

32,180 

25,621 

46,561 

— 

9,215 

27,933 

10,000 

21,100 

514,155 

1,744,568 1 

1 2,974,904 


La Paz (La Paz) 
Cocliabamba (Cocha- 
bamba) . . . 

Potosi (Potosi) . . 

Santa-Gruz (Santa- 
Cruz) . . 

Chuquisaoa (Sucre) . 
Tarija (Tarija) . . 

Oruro (Oruro) . 

El Beni (Trinidad) . i 
El Ghaco (Villa Montes) 
Colonial Territories i 
(Biberalta) . . I 


The 1927 estimate showed 1,624,111 Indians, 496,642 whites and 858,152 
mixed races. 

The last census taken (1910) showed a total population of 1,766,461 ; the 
city of La Paz had 54,713. 

The Indian population in 1900 was 920,864, or 50 ‘9 pei cent, of the 
whole; the mixed was 486,018, or 26'7 percent; the white was 231,088 
or 12 ‘7 per cent; the negro, 3,946, or 0‘21 per cent; and the unclassified 
170,986, or 9-4 per cent Of the population not under 7 years of age, 664,000 
were en^ged in agriculture ; 399,037 in the industries ; 55,621 in commerce ; 
49,647 in the liberal professions; 36,285 in domestic service; 12,626 in 
mining, and 3,106 in artistic professions. The foreign population numbered 
7,426, of whom 2,072 were Peruvian. 

The language of the educated classes is Spanish, that of the natives 
Quechtia and Aymara. 

The estimated population (1927) of La Paz (the actual seat of Govern 
ment) was 142,043 ; Cochabamba, 43,643; Potosi, 33,723 ; Sucre (the capital) 
16,194; Tarija, 11,178; Oruro, 39,618 ; Santa Cruz, 23,616. 

Religion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worship is permitted. The religious orders 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280; there are about 567 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholic population numbered 24,246. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and 6 bishops (La Paz, Cocha 
hamha, Santa Oruz, Oruro, Potosi, and Tarija). The maintenance of the 
Church costs the State 12i,108 bolivianos a year, 23,820 bolivianos being 
devoted to the propagation of the faith among the Indians. By a law of 
March 19, 1912, all marriages must be celebrated by the civil authorities. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni 
cipalities and the State. In 1926 there were 1,598 elementary schools with 
2,765 teachers and 79,973 pupils. For secondary instruction there were 
27 colleges (17 national), 6 clerical institutions, and 6 private lyceos with, 
in all, 403 teachers and 4,218 pupils. For special instruction there are 22 
establishments with 177 professors and 1,013 students. At Sucre and La Paz 
are the only two universities which possess more than one faculty. The 
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University at Sucre, known as the St. Francis _ Xavier University, is one 
of tlie oldest in America, having been founded in 1624. There are also a 
number of training colleges for teachers. There are eight institutions 
olfering university instrueiion ; they have 107 teachers and 802 students. 
In all departmental capitals tliere are public libraries ; at La Paz there is 
a museum, and at La Paz, Oruro and Potosi are mineralogical museums. 

The jvrdicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts, 
and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court sitting in the Capital 
of the Republic has 7 judges ; the district courts have_ each 5 judges ; local 
tribuuals have judges of party, of instruction and parish alcaides. Public 
justice is directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 
The administration of justice is free. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony, lead and other minerals, rubber 
export, patents, and stamps. The chief branches of expenditure are public 
debt, war, and instruction. The budget estimates of ordinary revenue 
and e-xpenditure for 6 years were as follows: — 



j Revenue 

Expenditure 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Bolivianos 

Bolivianos 


Bolivianos 

Bolivianos 

1923 j 

' 86,000,084 . 

87,569,655 

1926 

48,488,970 

48,488,970 

1924 

88,807,633 

44,876,203 

1927 

49,185,126 

60,807,124 

1923 

44,636,852 

44,636,852 

1928 

61,897,187 

5.5,802,972 1 


' I 1 By law ot Juu*j 29, 1928, the Executive was authorized to reduce the administrative 

® expenses up to 15 per cent, in order to bring about a balanced budget. 

In 1928, following the recommendations of the Kemmerer Financial 
Mission, Congress enacted various laws providing for the legal stabilization 
of the curi’enoy, for the reorganization of the National Bank on the lines of 
a central bank, for the reform of the budget system and the collection and 
expenditure of revenues and for taxes on incomes, personal property and 
real estate. 

U ^The principal items of expenditure in the 1928 budget were (in bolivianos) : 
public debt, 25,823,646 ; war ministry, 10,939,760; instruction. 5,000,411 ; 
interior, 2,576,570 ; finance, 2,498,005 ; communications, 2,237,221 ; justice, 
2,080,242. Appropriation for public debt includes service on loans contem- 
plated but not yet realized. 

The public debt of Bolivia on June 30, 1928, amounted to 168,022,672 

( bolivianos, being external debt, 128,435,239 bolivianos ; int^rnal, 23,243,708 
bolivianos ; and floating, 16,343,725 bolivianos. A loan of 23,000,000 
dollara, largely for refunding purposes, was floated in New York and on the 
g' Continent in September, 1928. The Swedish Match Company, through its 
'■ British subsidiary, secured the match monopoly in 1928. 


Defence. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 3 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands ’ formed 
of the departments Santa Cruz, iil Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

^ The law of December 15, 1916, provides for a permanent foroeof3,577 men. 
Military service is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 50th year'. 
The army is a militia, with a total service in the first line of 6 years, of 
which about 1 year is spent in the ranks. For the next 6 years (from the 
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age of 25 to 30) the Bolivian soldier belongs to the ‘ordinary reserve. 

After this the men pass to the * extraordinary reserve ’ for 10 years, and j 

finally complete their service by 10 years in the Territorial Guard. j 

The permanent army consists of 6 infantry regiments, two of 500 men j 

each, and four of 1,300 men ; 3 cavalry regiments 300 strong ; a mountain ; 

artillery regiment of 300 men ; a field artillery^ regiment of the same strength, : 

one with 4 batteries of the Schneider- Can et system ; making a total of 8,000, ; 

including officers, officials and men. 

In addition to the above troops there are small bodies of infantry of from 1 

100 to 200 men (called columnas) at the chief towns of departments, which > 

can be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other units, j 

for garrisoning the North, the North "West, the South West, and the East, ; 

consisting of 300 men each. i 

The infantry armament is the Manser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1898. ; 

Productiott and Industry. \ 

The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying east of the Andes I 

comprises about three-quarters of the entire area. It is estimated that j 

about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, hut agriculture is in a backward 
condition, Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some jj 

regions. Potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, and rubber are ij 

the principal products. Bolivia ranks as the second rubher-exytorting country j| 

of South America, coming next to Brazil. The public lands of the State 
have an area of about 245,000 square miles, of which 104,000 square miles 
are reserved for special colonisation. In 1927 it is estimated that there 
were 1,404,316 cattle, 4,150,560 sheep, 415,781 goats, 700,000 llamas and 
alpacas,^ 1,168,330 donkeys, 267,680 pigs, and 320,000 eqiiines. 

Mining is practically the only important industry. The mineral wealth 
of Bolivia includes silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, bismuth, 
wolfram, gold, and borate of lime, Bolivia produces one quarter of the 
total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay Peninsula in the 
production of this metal. Practically all the tin ore is shipped to Great 
Britain where it is reduced to tin in pigs and reshipped to the United States 
which is the ultimate consumer of the bulk of Bolivian tin. Production of 
minerals in 1927 and 1926 was, in metric tons, as follows; Tin (metal 
equivalent), 39,473 and 32,111; silver, 145 and 181; lead, 14,974 and 
18,463 ; copper, 8,476 and 8,130 ; zinc, 4,160 and 7,602 ; antimony (metal 
equivalent), 3,716 and 4,853; bismuth, 95 and 224; wolfram and gold in 
small amounts. Next to China, Bolivia is the world’s chief source of 
antimony. Large deposits qf common salt are found near Lake Poopd 
and in the South of Bolivia. Surface indications of pelroleum and gas 
abound in the whole territory between the Argentine frontier and the north- 
west territory bordering Peru ; the Standard Oil Company with 16 wells is 
developing production at Chaco Oriental. 

Commerce. 

The value of imports and exports for five years are given as follows (12-5 
bolivianos =: IZ.) 

-- I 1928 I 1924 I 1925 j 1926 1 1927 


Imports . . . 4,44^160 5,405,632 6,146,209 5,66^517 5,288,374 

Exports . . . 8,615,608 9,216,312 9,642,909 9,814,602 10,166,714 


1 
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Tin ore {83,858 iong tons, in metallic content, in 1927) iave constituted 
over 90 per cent, of Bolivia’s exports since 1920. Other exports in 1927 
’ivere lead, 25,003 short tons (gross weight of ore) ; coppei% 7,850 short tons 
(metallic contents); silver, 5,403,000 Troy ounces; rubber, 8,617 metric 
tons ; and antimony, 4,106 metric tons (fine weight). 

Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, and river-ports on the Paraguay, It^nez, 
Madeira, and the Upper Acre rivers. The chief imports are sugar, flour, 
coal, iron and steel products, mining machinery, rice, wines and spirits, 
cotton, textiles, woollen, linen and silk goods, and ready-made clothes. 

Export (in metric tons) of metals in 1927 tin, 66,624 j lead, 22,682 ; 
copper, 23,996; silver (ore), 5,857 ; antimony, 6,718; zinc, 12,889; 
wolfram, 80 ; and gold, 9 kilograms. The total mineral exportation in 
1928 amounted to 141,494 metric tons; in 1927 to 139,264 metric tons. 
Rubber exports (1927) were 3,863 tons against 3,105 tons (1926). 

The chief import of the United Kingdom from Bolivia in 1927 was 
(according to Board of Trade returns) tin ore and concentrates, 6,648,957i!, 
The chief exports from the United Kingdom to Bolivia were cotton piece 
good.s valued at 101,6357. 

Total trade between U.K, and Bolivia(Board of Trade figures) for 6 years:— 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

S 


& 

& 

6,399,874 

6,623,730 

6,739,376 

7,248,866 

521,067 

541,231 

410,141 

498,602 


Comnmnications. 

In 1927 the total length of railway open in Bolivia was 1,802 miles, 
including the new liiie, opened in July, 1917, from Oruro to Cochabamba ; 
an extension from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz (225 miles) is under way. 
The principal line is the Antofagasta and Bolivian Railway, from Antofagasta, 
on the Pacific coast (in Chile), to Ollague, thence to Oruro, thence to 
Viacha, thence to La Paz. Total length in Bolivia, 675 miles. Under 
the Bclivian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 1904, the Arica-La Paz line 
(276 miles, of w'hich 151 miles are in Bolivia) was built from La Paz vifl 
Lluta with Taregra and to Corocoro. The Bolivian section was handed over 
to the Government of Bolivia on May 13, 1928 ; the Bolivian section will 
he managed by a Bolivian company. 

Traffic on Lake Titicaca is carried on by the steamers of the Peruvian 
Corporation. 

There are about 6,843 miles of cart roads connecting the more important 
towns. Of main highways there were (1927) 1,126 miles. 

In Bolivia there were, in 1927, 468 post offices. Number of pieces of 
mail handled, 7,138,843 ; parcels, 127,069, The postal expenses amounted 
to 894,630 and the receipts to 1,319,273 bolivianos. The Marconi Company 
contracted in 1928 to handle the posts and telegraphs for 20 years. 

There are about 4,608 miles of telegraph lines. Length of telegraph 
wire, 7,150 miles. Number of telegrams dispatched, 1927, 838,577 ; received, 
881,771. There are wireless telegraphic stations at many points. There are 
(1927) 3,589 miles of telephone wires. The Bolivian Power Co. was given in 
1928 a concession to build and operate a countrywide telephone system. 


BANKING, MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ETC. 695 
Banking, Moaey, Weights, and Measures. 

Tlie fora banlis in the country are: Banco de la Nacidn Boliviana (in 
which a British hank has an interest). Banco Naeional de Bolivia, Banco jj 

Mereantil and Banco Aleman Ti-ansatlantico. The last-named German bank 1 

is the only foreign one. All banks are taxed to the extent of 12 per 
cent, of their profits. A former note-issuing bank, the Banco Francisco 
Argandona, has been absorbed by the Banco Naeional. On January 1, 1928, 
thefii'st three banks had total capitals aggregating 48,325,7*50 bolivianos and 
total reserves of 22,610,000; their stocks of gold coin -were; Banco de la 
Nacidn Boliviana, 17,772,970 bolivianos; Banco Naeional de Bolivia, 
2,598,735 bolivianos; and Banco Mereantil, 1,622,719 bolivianos. 

On July 11, 1928, a monetary law w'as passed providing for the adoption 
of a gold standard, which went into effect by presidential decree on Sep- 
tember 2. Notes of the Banco de la Nacidn Boliviana (which has a mono- 
poly of the note issue) are convertible on demand into gold or gold ex- 
change. The unit of account is the gold boliviano containing 0*54917 
grams of fine gold. The law provides for the minting of coins of ten^aud 
twenty bolivianos, the fornaer to be called a ‘Bolivar’ and the latter a 
‘Double Bolivar,’ the ‘ Bolivar’ to weigh 6*10189 grams of 900 fine. There , 

is no Bolivian gold yet in circulation. British and Peruvian gold coins are , 

legal tender at the rate of Bs. 13*333 *= 11. (former parity, 12'60»= li!.). In ! 

U.S. money the new boliviano == 36 *5 cents. Gold coins of the United 
States circulate at the rate of 2*7399 bolivianos to the dollar. Gold is legal 
tender up to any amount, and silver up to 10 bolivianos. Silver coins are 
minted in denominations of 1 boliviano (15 grams 800 fine), one-half, and 
one-fifth bolivianos. But paper notes in denominations of 1, 5, 10, 20, 60 
and 100 bolivianos are the chief circulating medium. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to lOlJ lbs. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Or Bolivia in Gkbat Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Carlos Victor 

Aramayo (appointed March 25, 1926). 

First Secretary. — Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 

Military AttaeM. — Lt -Col. Carlos Banzer. 

2. Or Great Britain IN Bolivia. 

Envoy Extraordinary mid Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 

—Robert Carminowe Michell (appointed May 27, 1926). 

Vice-Consul cd, La Paz. — A. W. Robertson. 

There are Consular representatives at Oruro, Sucre, and Poto.si. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Bolivia. 

1. OrriaiAL PuBLiOATioNS. 

Aimario GeogrAfico y Estadistico de la Bepublica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official publication.^ are chiefly those of the Departments of Finance and Industry, 
of Foreign Affairs, of Tiiimipation and Statistics ; the commission for the delimitation of 
the houndary towards Brazil. 

Coiistitucion Politica de la Repilhlica de BoUviai, LaPaz,1902. 

Bolivia. International Bureau of the American Eepuhlios. Washington, 1904. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the ExohaiigB of Territories and other Complications, 

Signed November 17, 1008. NewTork, 1904. 

Memorandum regarding Tacna and Arlea presented to the League of Nations. 

London, 1920. 

Official Handbook to Bolivia, London, 1924. 
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2, NoN-OfPIOIAI- P0BMtJATION8. 

Afimnlas (i.), Hi>torlade Bolivia. LaPaz, 1034. French translation. Paris, 1923. 

Baldiria(J. M.), Taoua, Aries y Gohija. Paginas hiatoricas. La Paz, 1919. 

Jiallivian (AAoUo), Bolivia i Her Besources and her Future. (Text in English and 
Freneii.) London, 1920. 

Ballivian (Manuel V.) and Ididjtiez (Eduardo), Diccionario Geograflco de la Repiiblica 
de Bolivia. La Paz, 1890.— B. and JZareo(J.), Mouografias de la ludustria Miners. I. Oro ; 
II. Plata ; III. Estano. La Paz, 1899-1900.— B. and Jpinilla (C, K.), Divtsidi. Politiea de 
la Kefniblica. La Paz, 1914. 

Pinneo (F.), Diceiouiirio Geografleode la Bepiiblica de Bolivia. 2 vols. La Paz, 1901. 

Blanco (J?. A.), Diecionario geografico del Depanameiito de Oruro. La Paz, 1904.— 
Monografia de la Indnstria Minera en Bolivia. La Paz, 1910. 

Brabant {'W vaui. La Bolivia. Paris, 1913. 

Conway (Sir M.), lOjo Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

Orenpo (Luis S.), Qeogrdlia de Bolivia. La Paz, 1905. — Guia del viajero en Bolivia. La 
Paz. 1908. 

fi'rey (Honry M.), The Land of To-morrow. A Mule-back Trek through the Swamps 
and Forests of Eastern Bolivia. London, 1927. 

(/'•we (A. V, L.), Six Yciirs in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Heredia. (Eosendo y Gregono), Quia general de Bolivia. Comeroial, industrial geo- 
grdflca y aoministmtiva. La P.tz, 1918. 

lopee Pedro (N.), Bolivia y el Petroleo. La Paz, 1922. 

Macdreifj/A (Gordon), White Waters and Black. London, 1927. 

.4.), The B inkers in Bolivia. New York, 1928. 

Mathioo* (Edward D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Pern. 
London, 1879. 

Moline (.Jairne), Bolivia. Buenos Aires, 1917.— El Despertar de una Nacidn. Buenos 
Aires, 1925. 

Nino (Pr. B de), Guia del Chaco Boliviano. La Paz, 1913. 

ParArer (W. B,), Bolivians of To-day. New York, 1020, 

pax SoldanlM. P.), Narracion de guerra de Chile contra Perii y Bolivia. La Paz. 1884. 

Pinilla (S.), La meacidu de Btdivia. Madrid, 1910. 

Portman (Liotiol). Tl-ree Asses in Bolivia. London, li)22. 

Prodgere (0. H,), Adventures in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

J?«fd(W. A.), Bolivia : The Heart ol a Continent. Wasl’ington, 1916 

Soaveora (B.), La Deinocracia en niiestra Historia. La Paz, 1923. 

jSckiira(W. L.), Bolivia : A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

Vaeano und Mattie, Bolivien in Wort und Blld. Berlin 1906. 

iValle (Paul), Bolivia, London, 1914 — La Bolivie et aes Mines. Paris, 1918. 


BRAZIL. 

(Estados Unidos do Brasil.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Brazil was discovered on May 8, 1500, by the Portuguese Admiral Pedro 
Alvares Calu-al, and thus became a Portuguese settlement. On the French 
invasion of I’Qrtngal, in 1807, the Portuguese Royal family fled to Brazil ; on 
December 16. 1815, the colony was declared ‘a kingdom.’ The Portuguese 
Court tiaving returned to Europe in 1821, a national congress assembled 
at Rio de Janeiro, and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest .surviving son of 
King JnS .0 VI. oi Portugal, was chosen ‘Perj'etual llefender’ of Brazil. 
He proclaimed the inde[iendenco of the country on September 7, 1822, and 
wa.s chosen ‘Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual Delender ’ on October 12 
following. In 1831 he abdicated the crown in favour of his only son, 
Dom Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), who reigned as Emjieror mitil 
November 16, 1889, when by a revolution he was dethroned, and he and 
his family exiled, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the 
United States of Brazil. The decree of banishment against the ex- Imperial 
family was repealed on August 6, 1920, 

According to the constitution adopted by the National Congress on 
February 24, 1891, the Brazilian nation is constituted as the United States of 
Brazil. At present the Union consists of twenty State-, one Federal 
Territory (purchased in 1903), and one Federal District, Each of the old 
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Provinces forms a State, administered at its own expense without inter- v'fr 

ference from the Federal Government save for defence, for the maintenance 
of order, and for the execution of the Federal laws. Fiscal arrangements j 

in such matters as import duties, stamps, rates of postage, and bank-note j; 

circulation belong to the Union ; but export duties are the property of the 
various States. ij,' 

The legislative authority is exercised by the National Congress with the 
sanction of the President of the Republic. Congress consists of the Chamber j- 

of Deputies and the Senate. It meets annually on the 3rd of May, without . 

being convoked, unless another day be fixed by law, and sits four months, but jfe 

may be prorogued or convoked extraordinarily. No member of Congress, after 
his election, can contract with the executive power or accept any commission or 
paid office, except siteh as are diplomatic or military or imposed by law. If, '1 1 

in ordinary circumstances, the acceptance of diplomatic or military office I® 

would cause the loss of the legislative services of a member, the permission 
of the Chamber is required. Nor can any member of Congres.s take part in 
the administration of any company which receives a subsidy from the p| 

Federal Government. Deputies and Senators are paid, and neither can 
be Ministers of State, and retain at the same time their seats in Congress. 

Deputies must have been Brazilian citizens for four years. Senators must 
be over thirty-five years of age and must have been citizens for six years. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 212 members elected for three years 
by direct vote (providing for the representation of the minority), in a prc 
portion not greater than one to every 70,000 of population as shown by 
decennial census, but so that no State will have less than foiir repre- 
sentatives. It has the initiative in legislation relating to taxation, and ir 
proceedings against the Piosident of the Republic and Secretaries of State. 

Senators, 63 in number, are chosen by direct vote, three for each State, 
and for the Federal district, for nine years, and the Senate is renewed to the 
extent of one-third every three years. The Vice-President of the Republic ' 

President of the Senate. 

The executive authority is exercised by the President of the Republic. 

He must be a Brazilian by birth, over thirty-five years of age. His term of 
office is four years, and he is not elimble for the succeeding term. The 
President and the Vice-President are mected by the people directly, by ar 
absolute majority of votes. The election is held on the Ist of March h 
the last year of each presidential period in accordance with forma prescribed 
bylaw. No candidate must be related by blood or marriage, in the first or 
second degree, to the actual president or vice-president, or to either who has 
ceased to be so within six months. 

The President appoints and dismisses ministers, is in supreme com 
mand of the army and navy, and, within certain limits, has the powe 
to declare war and make peace. He (with the consent of the Senate) ap- 
points the members of the Supreme Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic 
ministers. No minister can appear in Congress, but must communicate by 
letter, or in conference with commissions of the Chambers. Ministers are not 
responsible to Congress or the Courts for advice given to the President of the 
Republic. 

The franchise extends to all citizens not under twenty-one years of age, 
duly enrolled, except beggars, ‘illiterates,’ soldiers actually serving, and 
members of monastic orders, ice., under vows of obedience. 

president of the Refntblic. — Dr. Washington Luis Pereira de Souza, bon 
in 1870, assumed office November 15, 1926. 

Vice-Presidmt.~~J)i\ Hello Vianim. 

There are 7 Secretaries of Stateat the head of the following Departments 
1. Finance, 2. Justice, Interior and Public Instruction, 3. War, 4. Marine. 
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5. Foreign Affairs, 6. Coiamunicationa and Public Works, 7. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. 

1. IiOOAi. Government. 

Each State must be organised under the republican form of government, 
and must have its administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct 
and independent. The governors and members of the legislatures must be 
elective ; the magistrates must not be elective nor removable from office save 
by judicial sentence. The Federal executive cannot intervene directly in 
the local government of the States. Each State is governed by its own 
Constitution and laws which must agree with the constitutional principles of 
the Union. In cases of the infringement of the principles of the Federal 
constitution by the constitutions, laws or authorities of any State, the 
Federal Government, after due process of Federal law, has the power 
to interfere even by force of arms, if necessary. The Federal District 
is administered by a council elected by the citizens of the District, the 
municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 

Area and Population. 

Following are the census returns of 1920 and estimate for September, 
1926 (capitals of States in brackets) : — 


AlagOas (Maceid) 
Amazonas (Manios) . 
Bahia (SSo Salvador) 
Ceara (Fortaleza) 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) , 
Goyaz (Goyaz) . , 

Maranhao (S. Luis) . 
Matto Grosso (CuyabA) 
Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 
zonte) . . . 

Para{Bel4m) , 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 
Parana (Curytiba) . 
Pernambuco (Recife) 
Piauby (Therezina) . 

Rio do Janeiro (Niotheroy) 
Rio Grande do Norte 
(Natal), . . ^ . 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre). . . . 

Santa Oatharina (Floiian 
opolis) . 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 
Sergipe (Aracajd) 

Federal District 


Acre Territory 


Area: 

j Population 

sq. miles 

1020 

1926 

Per sq. mile 


(Census) 

(Estimated) 

1920 

11,028 

978,748 

1,117,045 

887 

704,835 

363,166 

409,699 

0'6 

204,340 

3,334,465 

3,869,241 

16 '3 

57,356 

1,319,228 

1,520,335 

23 '0 

17,248 

457,328 

687,451 

26-0 

254,834 

511,919 

640,491 

2*0 

133,640 

874,387 

1,047,206 

6-6 

570,138 

246,612 

312,661 

0-4 

229,211 

5,888,174 

6,902,511 

25-6 

526,105 

983,507 * 

1,269,344 

1-8 

21,585 

961,106 

1,193,260 

44’6 

77,160 

38,312 

685,711 

870,255 

8-8 

2,154,835 

2,617,310 

56-2 

94,795 

609,003 

738,740 

6*4 

16,368 

1,669,371 

1,844,304 

95-2 

20,231 

537,136 

666,903 

26-6 

110,122 

2,182,713 

2,633,683 

19*8 

36,669 

668,743 

847,656 

18-2 

95,434 

4,592,188 

5,751,822 

48-1 

8,319 

450 

477,064 

524,095 

57-3 

1,157,873 

1,360.686 

2,673-0 

57,138 

92,379 

106,374 

1-6 

3,285,318- 

30,635,606 

36,870,972 

9-3 
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III 1828 the population was estimated at 42,637,000. 

In 1920 the population consisted of 16,443,818 males and 15,191,787 
females. Of these 1,565,961, or 5 per cent., were foreigner-s, viz,, 558,405 
Italians, 433,575 Portuguese, 219,142 Spaniards, 52,870 Germans, 60,261 
from Asiatic Turkey, 33,621 tfruguayans, 27,976 Japane.se, 26,354 Austrians, 
22,117 Argentinians, and 141,650 other nationalities. Some 600,000 Indians 
are to be found in the Amazon area. 

The Acre Territory has an area of 58,672 S(j. miles. For this territory 
Brazil paid to Bolivia 2, 000,000?. in 1903. 

In 1920 (census) the population of Rio de Janeiro was 1,157,873 ; Sao 
Paulo, 579,033 ; S, Salrador, 283,422; Recife, 238,843; Belem, 236,402 ; 
Porto Alegre, 179,263 ; Manaos, 75,704 ; Nictheroy, 86,238; Fortaleza, 
78,536 ; Maceio, 74,166 ; Sao Luiz, 52,929 ; Parahyba, 52,990. In 1928 
Rio de Janeiro had a population of 1,720,815. 

The site for the Federal Capital has been selected in the State of Goyaz, 
on a table-land between Pyrenopolis, Santa Luzia, and Formosa. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1927 was 4,269,007, 
including 1,474,000 Italians, 1,250,000 Portuguese, 574,000 Spaniards, 
194,000 Germans, 110,000 Russians and 89,000 Austrians. In 1927 the 
number of immigrants was 101,568, against 121,569 in 1926. 

Religion. 

The connection between Church and State has been abolished, and 
absolute equality declared among all forms of I’oligion. Eleven Evangelic 
sects, as also Judaism, Buddhism, Mahometanism, and Positivism have many 
followers. The Government left to the Church all religious buildings and 
their properties and income. All churches are perfectly free; religious 
orders are allowed and are prosperous. They mainl^in 6 .seminaries. 

There is a Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as 
an Archbishop, and there are besides 14 archbishops, 44 suffragan bishops, 
7 prelates, and 3 apo.stolic prefects. For instruction of the secular clergy 
there are 20 seminaries. Evangelic sects maintain 10 seminaries. 

Education. 

Edneation is free but not compulsory, except in soma Stales (e.gr. 
Ceara, Maranhao, AlagOas, Matto Grosso, Minas Gcraes, S. Paulo, Santa 
Catharina). The Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for 
higher or university instruction within the Union, but there are institu- 
tions of this nature maintained, some by the States, and some by private 
associations ; while primary schools are chiefly maintained and supervised, 
either by the States or by the municipalities and private initiative. The 
Union Goveniment maintains primarj] schools in the colonial zones of 
Parana and Santa Catharina. There is one ofiicial university in Brazil, 
the University of Rio de Janeiro (Federal District), founded on Sep- 
tember 7, 1920, and two private universities, at Bello Horizonte (Minas 
Geraes) and Curityba (Parana) ; there are moreover 56 faculties which 
confer degrees. In Rio de Janeiro (Federal District) are also the military 
college, the general staff school, the military school, the veterinary school, 
the school of aviation, the improvement school for officers, the naval school 
of war, and the profes-sional schools of the navy. In the State of Rio de 
Janeiro is the naval school. In Porto Alegre, Barbacena, and Fortaleza 
there are also preparatory military colleges. At the Capital are maintained 
by the Federal Government a school for the blind and another for deaf and 



dumb. The Federal Government maintains also a School of Fine Arts and a 
National Institute of Music in the Capital, there being similar private institu- 
tions in the Federal District and some States. There are seven engineering 
and mining polytechnics at Rio de Janeiro (Univeisity), S. Paulo, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Bahia, Minas Geraes, and Peniambueo ; 19 schools of 
medicine, pharmacy and dentistry, and 12 schools of law and social sciences. 
There are, besides, 97 industrial schools, 41 agricultural, and 48 commercial 
schools. * 

There were in 1926 in the various States, 30,650 primary schools with 
1,470,000 pupils. There were also in the States 212 secondary schools 
recognized by the National Department of Education, and 367 professional 
schools with more than 37,000 pupils. There are 76 teachers’ training 
schools. 

The National Library in Rio contains more than 400,000 books and 
manuscripts. There is also a National Museum and a Botanical Garden. 


Justice and Crime 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio de Janeiro, which 
celebrated its centenary on January 20, 1929 ; there are also Federal judges 
in each State. Justice is administered in the States in accordance with 
State law, by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal Justice is ad- 
ministered. Judges are appointed for life. There are also municipal magis- 
trates and justices of the peace, who are elected for four years, and whose 
chief function is to settle cases up to a certain amount. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 5 years as estimated in the annual budgets 
(actual receipts and expenditures in recent years have usually not been 
disclosed) : — 


According to presidential message of May, 1928, actual revenue for 1927 
amounted to 1,994,179 contos of reis (49,854,476Z.), expenditures to 
1,968,699 contos (49,214,9757,), leaving surplus of 25,580 contos (689,6007. ). 
This was the first surplus since 1914. An investigation in December, 1928, 
revealed errors in calculation ,* the true surplus was found to be 30,851 
contos (771,2757,). 

The consolidated foreign debt of Brazil on October 30, 1928, amounted 
to 105,731,4427., 333,577,086 francs, and 158,263,168 dollars (United States). 
Service on the foreign debt for 1928 totalled 7,729,8017., 17,017,830 francs, 
and 15,433,379 dollars (United States). The consolidated internal debt 
amounted (December 31, 1927) to 2,460,156 contos of reis, an increase of 
contos of reis over 1926 ; the internal floating debt, 397,666 contos 
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Defence. 

A7'in.y , — Under the military law of 1923 military service is obligatory on 
every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44, The terms of service are 9 years 
(^from the 21st to the 30th years of age) in the army ‘first line’ (1 in the 
ranks, the rest in the reserve), and 14 years (from the 30th to the 44th years of 
age) in the array ‘ second line ’ (7 in the ‘ second line ’ and 7 in the reserve of 
the same). The reservists ar-e called up for ti'aining annually for 4 weeks, besides 
which there is rifle practice once a month. The men in the territorial army also 
have an annual training of 2 to 4 weeks. The total peace strength for 
1928 was 40,268 officers and men, organized in 4 divisions, 3 oavaliy 
divisions, 1 mixed brigade, and 1 coast defence district, comprising 



Regiinent.s 

Battalions 

Batteries 

ijquadrons 

Companies 

Flights 

Infantry . 

13 

49 




1411 

__ 

Cavalry 
Artillery : 

20 


' — ■ 

42 

— 

__ 

Horae . 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Field . 

8 

— 

i 36 

■ — 

_ 

— . 

H eavy . 

6 

— 

7 

— 

1 — 

__ 

Coa.st 

— 

— 

' 18 

— 

— 

— 

Engineers . 

— 

6 

; — 

— 

1 12 

— 

Signals 

Air Force . 

(reorganiz 

ing) 


3 

i 



1 Includes one machine gun company per regiment. 


Mobilisation would yield about 120,000. The military police under the 
War Office nuraher 33,460, capable of expansion to 130,000, Infantry are 
armed with the Dlauser rifl.e, the field and horse artillery with 75 mm. guns. 

jV'fC'ry.— The navy has been reorganised under a United States mission, 
naval armaments, materials and stores being supplied from the States. 

Ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows t — 


Name 

s 

iM 

Armour 

Principal Armament 

II 

H..P. 

ll 


a ® 

Belt 

Gun 


tri 



Battleships. 
/Minas Geraes .) 
iSao Panio . ./ 

19,2S1 

9 


/l2-12-in., 22 4-r-in., 2) 
\ 3-in. A. A. . . .( 


23,500 

21 

Protected 

Cruisers. 








/Bahia . . .V 

[Rio Grande doV 

3,150 



10 4-riii., 4-3-in. A.A. . 

4 

22,000 

27 

1 Sul , . .1 






Barroso 

3,450 



6 6in., 4 4'7in. . . 1 

— ■ 

7,500 

20 

Coast Defence 








Vessel. 








Ploriano 

3,200 

14 

8 

2 9'4iii., 4 4-7-in. . . i 


8,400 

15 




Ir 

t: 


i 

I 


1 

i 

I 

i 

if 

ii 


There is 1 river monitor (Pernamhieo), 2 river gunboats, 11 destroyers, 
4 submarines (of which only one is of an ocean-going type), and a submarine 
dep6t and salvage vessel. The cruisers and Eio Grande do Sul were 

refitted in 1925-26, new engines and oil-fired boilers being installed. 




Before the fonnatiou of the Coffee Institute. 


Ceffee . 
Maize . 
Sugar . 
Bice 
Tobacco 
Mandioc 
Beans . 
Cotton . 


Indiarubber is another ^eat natural product of the country, the principal 
rubber-growing districts being the Acre Territory and the States of Amazonas 
and Para. The best rubber to be found on the world’s markets, the ‘find 
Aard Pant,’ comes fi’om Brazil, 

The chief crops, with estimated production and value for 1926-27, 
were (1 conto = 26Z.) : — 


Amount 

Value 

1 Crops 

Amount 

Value 

(Metric 

tons) 

1,096,460 

(Oontos) 

8,289,398 

! Mate . • • 

(Metric 

tons) 

187,000 

(Contos) 

142,120 

■ 4,174,301 

1,085,318 

i Potatoes . . 1 

270,027 

136,013 

1 850,565 

080,462 

: Wheat . . 

124,900 

74,940 

1 677,033 

473,920 

Cocoa. , 

69,480 

69,480 

74,276 

467,932 

839,607 

212,805 

' Eubber . . 

22,410 

67,230 

808,860 

632,014 

i Oil - producing 
: nuts , . 

81.613 j 

70,066 

104,991 

178,485 



Production of the chief crops for 1927-28 was (in metric tons) : Maize, 
4,066,136; coffee, 941,764; rice, 890,023; tapioca, 193,023 ; sugar, 
777,715; potatoes, 193,023 ; yerha matd, 187,948; wheat, 114,398 ; 


There are three naval arsenals — at Rio de Janeiro, Para, and Ladario de 
Matto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). Work is in progress at the arsenal 
in the Ilha das Clohras at Rio. 


Bags Per cent. 

28.884.000 78 '0 

8.003.000 22’0 


Production and Industry. 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture, and she is a heavy importer of wheat and 
flour. The cultivated area covers 14,880,000 acres, of which 5,145,554 acres 
are in Sao Paulo, 2,805,139 acres in Rio Grande do Sul, 2,641,156 acres in 
Minas, and 4,288,800 acres in other States. The census returns in 1920 
gave 650,000 proprietors of land, the value of which was estimated at 
11,000,000,000 milreis. Coffee, the chief product cultivated, accounts 
annually for from 60 to 75 per cent, of Brazil’s total exports. The four 
States of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes are 
the principal districts for coffee growing. Total area planted (1927), 
5,184,287 acres, with 1,792,812,681 producing trees. Three-fourths of the 
coffee of the world comes from these parts ; more than half of the world’s 
supply from Sao Paulo alone. The average annual crop of Brazil may be 
estimated at about 13 million bags (1 bag = 132 pounds). 

Brazir.s commanding position in the world’s coffee markets is revealed 
herewith:-— 



1905-06 » 

- 

1907-08* 

- 

Brazil ... 
Other countries 

Bag.s 

10,800,000 
3,948,000 ■ 

Per cent. 
73-0 
27-0 

Bags 

11,000,000 

3,800,000 

Per cent. 
74-0 
26-0 


1 14,748,000 i 

100-0 

1 14,800,000 

100-0 



T 



tobacco, 67,811 ; cocoa, 61,770; rubber, 27,876. Area under cotton, 
1927-28, was 1,177,862 acres, with output of 106,680 metric tons of raw 
cotton, equivalent when ginned to 473,780 bales. Total value of ail crops 
1927-28 was 200,000,0007. 

The census of cattle for 1920 showed that there were iu Brazil 34,271,324 
oxen; 16,168,549 swine; 7,933,437 sheep; 6,086,655 goats; 5,253,699 
horses; 1,865,259 asses and mules. 

Both the forests and mines of Brazil are important. Pine has become 
an important exjiort. Coal deposits exist in Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catbarina, Parana, and Sao Paulo; the coal is pulverised for the market, 
owing to its inferior quality. Annual output, from 7 mines, about 370,000 
tons. Iron is found chiefly in Minas Geraes. At Itabira foreign capital is 
now opening np what is believed to be one of the richest iron ore deposits in 
the world. Gold is also found ; the production in 1927 was 3,208,688 
grammes. Diamond districts are Diamantiua, Grao Mogol, Chapada Dia- 
mantina, Bagagem, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other States, Manganese 
ores are worked in Minas Geraes. Exports in 1927, chiefly to the United 
States, 241,823 metric tons. A great part of the world’s supply of monazite 
comes from Brazil, chiefly from Bahia and Espirito Santo. 

The most important manufacturing industry iu Brazil is cotton weaving. 
There were in 1927, 367 cotton factories with 2,684,060 .spindles and 78,383 
looms employing 128,613 operatives. Production was 760,122.000 yal*ds of 
cotton cloth, and the value of all products was 974,555,000 milreis. There 
were (1926) 13 silk mills, 35 woollen mills, and 16 jute mills. 

There are 23 paper mills in Brazil, representing caintal outlay of 
78,860 eontos of reis, engaged principally in the manufartrrre of wrapping 
paper. There are also over 2,000 tobacco factories, and approximately 
216 sugar factories with, in 1927, a production of 850,565 tons. In 
Rio de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being imported chiefly 
from the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics and the United States. 
There are 18 packing houses with a total combined capital of 187,000,000 
milreis. According to the industrial census of 1920 there were 13,336 
factories in Brazil, with a capital of 1,815,156,000 milreis, an annual output 
of nearly 3,000,000,000 milreis, and 275,512 employees. 

The colonies maintained by the Union are Cruz Machado and Candido 
de Ahren in Parana ; some 17 other Federal Colonies have been turned into 
self-governing municipalities. Several of the states support colonies. 
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Commerce. 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) for 5 years (1 conto of reis 



1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

Imports . . 

£ 

! 68,336,622 

£ 1 
I 84.443,168 

£ 

79,875,825 

£ 

79,684,046 

Exports 

1 95,103,020 

102,875,3.^7 

94,2;.4,315 

88,688,829 


Total exports in 1927, including specie, totalled 2,017,219 metric tons* 
valued at 3,644,117 contos of reis (88,688,8297.), and 2,075,048 metric 
tons, valued at 3,970,273 f-ontos in 1928. Total imports in 1927 totalled 
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Principal exports in 1927 and 1928 were (metric ton = 2,204 ‘6 lbs.):— 



Quantities 

1927 

Quantities 

1928 

Value 

1927 

Value 

1928 

Coffee 

Buhber . .(Metric 

Tobacco . . 

Sugar . . , 

Yerl)aMat4(Tea) 

Cocoa . . , 

Cotton , . , 

Hides . . „ 

Skins . . ,, 

Frozen & chilled meat „ 

Bags) 

15,115,000 

26,162 

31,885 

48,461 

91,092 

75,543 

11,917 

58,969 

5,065 

32,004 

13,881,000 

18,638 

29,608 

30,037 

81,927 

72,;'95 

10,010 

67,008 

5,400 

65,103 

£ 

62,689,000 

2.799.000 

1.718.000 

036.000 

2.677.000 

4.560.000 

1.022.000 
3,1K1,000 
1,206,000 

983.000 

£ 

69,701,000 

1.429.000 
1.7(9.000 

'6 11, boo 

2.694.000 

3.656.000 
893,000 

5.448.000 

1.319.000 

1 2.002,000 


Principal imports in 1926 and 1927 were (metric ton = 2,204-6 lbs ) 



Quantities 

1926 

Quantities 

1927 

'I'oM 

Value 

1927 

Live Stock .... 
Cotton Good.*! . . (metri 

Iron and Steel Products 
Machinery . 

Coal and Coke 

Beverages ... , 

Wheat . 

(liGod) 

tons) 

16.544 
8,804 
812,484 
81,742 
1,939 f.80 
35 176 
542.658 

10,437 
8,580 
825,423 
75 193 
2,214, .598 

695^637 

£ 

169, COO 

4.670.000 

6.203.000 
9,8:i0,000 
3,689 000 

1.738.000 

7.569.000 

£ 

153,000 

4.534.000 

6.407.000 

9.848.000 

4.167.000 
1,520 000 

7.282.000 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1926 and 1927 was as 
follows : — 



Prom or to 

Imports 

Hxports 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

United State.s 

Pi.'iaee 

Portugal . . 

Spain 

Belgium 

Argentina . . . . 

Uruguay 

Holland 

rtaly 

Ma.xiBO . 

£ 

15,207,4.59 
10,129,524 
23.308,962 
5,058,956 
1,662,628 
937,530 
3,429 509 
7,935,371 
681,310 

962 009 
2,962 415 
970,271 

£ 

16,899,379 
8.467,9(56 
22,843,375 
.5,036,366 
1,487,343 
717,694 
3,260,412 
9,479,682 
744,437 . 
1,39.''>,520 j 
2,753, 5)94 | 

1,015,728 

Jf 

8,224,518 
7,898,341 
4.5,103,290 
8,31.5,463 
395,271 
224,697 
2,213,612 
5,921,647 
' 2,687,605 i 

5,798,765 j 
5 079,522 

£ 

3,019,0.56 

9,211,780 

40,981,998 

8.528.897 
363,388 
695,612 

2,471,686 

5,339,946 

2,436,826 

5,018,576 

4.062.898 


The chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
fl 'Board of Trade stKtistii'sVin two years were ; — 


Imjmrts inio U.K. 
from Brazil 

1926 

1927 

j Exports from U.K. 
to Brazil 

1926 

1927 

Bnbher . .... 
Kan' cotton . . . . 
Ciitfee . . . . j 

Sugar (unrefined) . 

£ 

1,006,082 1 
1,3.39,181 1 
63,881 
90,705 

£ 

636,464 
909, 9*8 

I 9.5,289 
567 919 

\ ■■:■£•:'- 

Coal . . . 1 557,710 

Cottons (piece good.s) j 2.869, 6:i7 
Machinery . , j 1,46.5,131 

Iron and steel . ' . 1,015^287 

■ 

1,368 160 
2,460,295 
1,3S8,702 
1,590,069 



SHIPPING— INTERNAL COMMUNJCATIONS — BANKING 705 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Brazil {according to Board of 
Trade returns) for 5 years : — 

— I 1924 ; .1925 1 1920 | 11V27 i 192S 


!''•*£ i Mt. I £ I £ ' £ ' 

Imports from Brazil into U.K, i 4,783,216! 5,99312291 4,251, 21f,| 4,479,513 | 4,001.184 
Bxiiorts to Brazil froiu U.K. . |l3,Cll,h88 |lt!,155,0l4 j 12,(V10,430|U,3SS,504 10,031,072 

Shipping and ISTavigatinn. 

In 1926 there entered the ports of Brazil 24,397 steam vessels of 35,924,754 
tons (14,553,003 tons Brazilian, 7, 088, 842 tons British, and 3,898,327 tons 
German), and cleared 24,515 steam vesseLs of 36,600,871 tons (14,537,592 
tons Brazilian, 7,153,486 tons British, and 3,957,988 tons German). 

Inland waterway.s, mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
r miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbour- 

ing State.s. All coasting and river vessels must be Brazilian, Merchant 
shipping under Brazilian flag in 1927 comprised i,806 sailing and sleatu 
vessels of 761,900 gross tons. The coast Las a length of 4,060 miles. 

Internal Commnnications. 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 mile.s. On December 
■ ,31, 1927, the total length of railways was 19,544 miles. Of this total 14,615 

miles were the property of the Union, and 4,928 miles belonged to the 

I Stetes. The Central Brazil Railway (1,799 miles) is the principal railway 

in Brazil, and is owned by the State. The entire system joins up the 
railways of Brazil with those of Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. The 
Paulista railway is electrified from Jundiahy to Tatu. The total length of high- 
ways in October, 1928, was 33,452 miles, of which 5,161 miles were first-class 
roads, and 28,291 miles .second-class roads. In 1928 a Department of Roads 
was set up to further national highways, the cost of which, estimated at 
26,000 eonfcos annually, wilTbe 2 ’aised by iutornal loans. 

Of the telegraph system of the country about half, including all inter- 
state lines, is under control of the Government, There are 61,0.00 miles 
of line, including 32,672 miles of Government property, 17,169 miles .of 
railway property and 11,267 miles of submarine cable.s. In 1927 there were 
4,9.52 telegraph offic.es. Three submarine cables connt'ct Brazil with 
Europe, 2 with the United States, and 3 with the River Plate. 

About 40 wireless stations, iiicludiug one very powerful one, have been 
established. 

Brazilian Post-office during 1927 had an income of 35.652:634 milreis, 
expenditures 43.598:503 milreis, resulting deficit, 7.946:869, Liternational 
I parcel-post packages, 113,877, against 126,136 in 1926. Post-office maiii- 

I tained in 1927 2,753 postal routes covering 103,161 miles, served by 3,298 

, carriers and by 28 employes aboard ships. Several companies furnish air- 

I mail services. 

j A decree was issued iii 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 

; of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio de Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 

Banking and Credit. 

! Before the War Brazil’s currency waa a complicated paper system con- 

sisting of inconvertible notes issued by the Treasury and convertible notes 
issued against gold by the Government Conversion Office {Oeuixn de Oanv&>'sdo) 
founded in 1906. The milreis, which had sa par value of 27d. was, on the 
I A A 
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whole, kept f<arly stable at from IGtZ. to ISd. But the post-war difficulties 
wdiieh led. the Goverimient to issue great quantities of Treasury notes 
brought the milreis down to 4|Jrf. in 1928, from which point it was slowly 
raised to about in 1926. A law passed on December 18, 1926, adopted 
a new unit of account called the eruxiro, a gold coin containing 2 grammes 
of gold ‘900 fine, to be exchanged for four paper milreis. The milrehs -was 
practically stabilized at the current rate of 5§|£i., with the volume of 
currency placed in April, 1927, under tlie control of the Caixa do EstabiUzacdo. 
On September 29, 1928, the volume of gold in the Caixa de Estabilizacao, 
amounted to 791,059 contos (19,776,475A), including 6,844,482^ sterling, 
47,485,377 U.S. dollars, 9,028,810 Fivnch francs, 2,058,200 German marks, 
726,010 Spanish pesetas, and 13 contos 450 milreis in Brazilian gold coins. 
The greater part represented the proceeds of foreign loans. On August 6, 
1928, the Government fixed the value of the gold milreis at 4 •567 paper 
pesos for the collection of taxes, oust m dues and other Government trans- 
actions, and steps were taken to begin the minting and circulation of the 
new gold cruzeiro. Gold coins of 2, 5, and 10 cruzeiro will eventually be 
minted, as well as silver, nickel, and copper subsidiary coinage. 

The Bank of Brazil with an authorised capital of 70,000 contos of reis 
(increased in June, 1921, to 100,000 contos of reis) had, in 1927, 70 branches 
throughout the Republic. Its reserve.s, August 31, 1928, stood at 14,644 
contos ; cash on hand, 536,869 contos ; balances abroad, 254,466 contos ; 
notes in circulation, 592,000 oontos. 

At the eud of December, 1926, the as-seta of the banks of Brazil 
totalled 16,684,872 contos of reis. They had 2,937,903 contos of reis in 
deposits, 362,831 contos of reis in reserves, and an aggregate paid up capital 
of 758,989 contos of reis. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The new unit is the cruzeiro (see above), but up to the end of 1926 the 
unit was the real ( 2 >J. reis). The paper currency still in use is of the follow- 
ing denominations : 1,000 reis, 2,000 reis, 6,000 reis, 10,000 reis, 20,000 reis, 
60,000 reis, 100,000 reis, 200,000 reis, 600,000 reis, and 1,000,000 reis. 
One contos of reis = 257. 

Weights and Measukes. 


The metric system has been in Use in all official departments since 1862. 
It was made compulsory in 1872, but the ancient mea.sures are still partly 
employed in certain rural districts of the interior. They are : — 


The Libra . . 

,, Arroba . , 

,, Quintal . . 

,, ..4Zj«eire(ofBio) 
,, Oitava . , . 


= 1 *012 lbs. avoirdupois. 

= 32*38 „ 

= 129*64 „ 

= 1 imperial bushel. 

= 66 *34 grains. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Brazil , in Great Britain. 

Atnlciisador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Raul Regis de 
Olivi'iia (ii})pointed December 13, 1924). 

Coi/nsc/ior. — S. de Souza- LeSo Giacie. 

s,youd Secretaries.—^ , de Souza-Leao and D. R. de Lessa. 

ETaval Attache . — Commander Jose Maria Neiva. 

Goiiiviercial Attac?iA.—JxLlio Baxhosa Carneiro. 
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Ecammic Adviser. — J. B. Handolpho Paiva. Jnr. 

Financial Adviser. — Oscar Bormann de Borges. 

Consul-General in London.— N. Silva.. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Birmiughaiu, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Cowes, I)over, Dublin, Dundee, Falinoiith, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leith, Manchester, Milford Haven, Heweastlc, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 

2. Of Gukat Britain in Brazil. 

Ambassador Fxiraay'dmary and Flenipotentim-i/.-—Th.e Rt. Hon. Sir 
Beilby Francis Alston, K.O.M.G., C.B., appointed October 12, 1925. 
Counsellor. — J. H. S. Birch. 

Secretary. — J. D. Greenway. 

Commercial Secretary. — S. G. Irving. 

Naval AttacM. — Captain St. A. B. Wake, R.N. 

Military AttacM . — Col. E. E. M. Russell, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air AttacM. — ^Wing-Commander E. H. .lohnston, O.B.E. , D.F.O. 

There are Consular representatives at Rio de Janeiro (C.G.), Bahia, Para, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, Santos, Ceara, Maceid, 
Maranhllo, Porto Alegre, Manaos, Morro Velho, Ilheos, and other towns. 

Statistical and otiier Books of Eeference. 

1, Official Publications, 

Annuario Estatistico do Brasil. No. 1 (1008-1012). 2 vols. Rio, 1917. 

Ooiistitu'iQilo da Republica dos Estados Oiiidos do Brasil. Bio de Janeiro. 

Handbook of Brazil. Bureau of the American BepnblioR. Waslilngton. 

Boletlns of the various Ministries. Annual Presidential Messages of each of the 
States. , ' 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Annual. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compensations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Brazil, its Natural Riches and Industries. 2 Vols. Published by tbe Brazilian Mission 
of Economic Expansion. Paris, 1910. 

Civil Code of Brazil. In Effect January 1, 1917, with the Correotions of January 15, 
1019, Promulgated July 18, 1919. Translate! from the Official Portuguese Text. St. 
Louis, 1920. 

Summary of some Financial and Economic Statistics. (Directoria Ceral do Estatistioa) 
Eio de Janeiro, 1924. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brazil Described and Illustrated Brazilian Centenary Number, London, 1922. 
a4daOT(P.), Les visages dn Brasil. Paris, 1914. 

liarboza-Carneiro (J. A.), Situation dconomiqno et flnanciere du Bresil. Brussels, 1920. 
Bell (A. Q.), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. London, 1914. 

JJenneft (Prank), Forty Years in Brazil, London, 1914. 

Brandt (B. von), Kulturgeographie von Brasilien. Stuttgart, 1923. 

JJruce (Q. J.), Brazil and the Brazilians. London, 1915. 

JBaley (E. 0.), North Brazil. London, 1914,---8onth Brazil. London, 1914. 

Cal/mJ (M. da Y.), Compendio de Ohorographia do Brasil. Bio do Janeiro, 1922. 

Cfttocrt (A. F.), Mineral Resources of Minas Geraes. London, 1915. 

Garvalho (0. M, D.), Qeograjihia do Brasil. 3rd. ed. Rio de Janeiro, 1927.-~ 
MetdoroloKie du BrOsii. London, 1917. 

Oooh (W. A.), Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by horse, canoe, and float. London. 
1910. 

Ooop«r(C. 8.), The Brazilians and Their Country. London, 1920. 

Crespo (J. B. ), Geografla econdmiea del Brasil. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Dems (P.), Brazil. London, 5th ed., 1920. 

Bio* (Carlos Malheiro) and others. Historia da ColonizaQao Portuguesa do Brasil ; 
Ediqao Monumental Oomemorativa do Prinieiro Oentenario da IndepandSnoia do Brasil. 
Svdls. Rio de Janiero, 1921-1924. 

jp’talho (A.), Historia da fundacao da Bepublica, Eio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Fowntain (P.), Tlio River Amazon from its Source to tlie Sea. London, 1914. 

AVwI'e (A.), Brasilien Im 20-ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1926. 
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aitm (Frclierick C.), Adventures with the Bible in Brazil. Glasgow, 1927. 

Grossi (V.), Storia della Colonizazione Bnropea al Brasiie e della Emigrazioiie Italiana- 
nello Statodi San Paulo. Roma, 1906. 

Jfr.s»e-lF«r/e£rff (E* von) Zwischen Auden nnd Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1016. 

(H, G.), Brazil after a Century of Independence. Netv York, 1925. 

Keane (A.. H,), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. 2nd edition. 
London, 1909. 

Roeheli'ff. H,), The Great South Land; The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To- 
Day. LomUm, 1019, 

ATorit/cr (Fritz), Brasilien Heute und Morgen. Leipzig, 1926. 

Laemmert (Kduardo von), Aimanak administrativo, mercantil e industrial. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Lange (A.), The Lower Annazon. London, 1914. ■ 

Leal (P, A.), llistoria Constitueional do Brazil. Eio de Janeiro, 1915. 

Leeuw (N. U.), Brazilie, een land der toekomst. Amsterdam, 1909. . 

Maximiliano (Carlos), Coinmentarios a Constituisao Brasileira. Rio. 1918. 

MeLwan (J. D.), Brazil. Montreal, 1918. 

Meinlyn, Down the Araguaya. London, 1925. 

Maseru.! (Alfonso), En Anieriea Meridional. Barcelona, 1922. 

MtZio»(A. A.), AConiititnsaodoBrazil. Bio de Janeiro 1895, 

Moiiteiro (T.), Historia do Inn>erio: A Elaboracao da ludej endencia,: 1S08-1S2S. Bio 
de Janeiro, 1928. 

Nahueo de Araujo (J.), Um Estadista do Imperio, Nabuco de Araujo, sna Vida, suas 
Opinloes, sna Bpoca. 2 vols. Paris, 1898. 

Acw/i (Roy), The Conquest of Brazil. New York, 1926. London, 1927. 

Nerj/ (Baron de Sant’.Anna), The Land of the Amazons. London, 1901. 

Oakenfull (J. C.), Brazil : Past, Present, and Future. London, 1920.— Brazil ; A Century 
of Indci'endenee, 1822-1922. Freihu'g, 1922. 

Oliveira (V. C. de), A Patria Brasileira. Rio de Janeiro, 1903. 

Orban (V.), Litteraturc hrOsilienne. Paris, 1914. 

Pecme (A. S.), Cotton in North Brazil. Manchester, 1924. 

Pears07i (Hugh), The Diniubiid Trail (Bahian diamond fields). London, 1926. 

Perrin (Paul), Les Colonies Agricoles an Brasil. Paris, 1912. 

Retrospecto do Jornal do Oommercio Rio. Annual. 

Revista do Institute Historlco e Geographlco Brasileiro. First issue, 1839 (15.2 
volumes jinblislied). Rio do Janeiro. 

BooMucii (T.), Through the Brazilian Wildorne.ss. London, 1914. 

Savage-Landor (Henry), Across Unknovni South America. 2 Vols. London. 1918. 
Schiiler (Heinrich), Brasilien. Stuttgart, 1919. 

SelUn (A. W ), Landeskunde der vereiaigten Staaten von Brasilien. Hamburg, 3909. 
Umith (H. H.), The Rubber Industry of the Amazon. London, 1916, 
iSpeiaei’ (Felix), Im Diister des brasiliani.schen Urwaldes. Stuttgart, 1925. 

Watle (Paul), An Br6.sil: La Colonisation. Paris, 1912.~Au BrC.sil ; Dn Rio SSo 
Francisco a I'Amazone. Paris, 1912.— Le Caoutchouc du Bresil. Paris, 1912.— Au BrOsil, 
De I'Uriiguay au Rio Silo Francisco. Paris, 1912. 

TFinier (N. 0.), Brazil and her People of To-day. Boston, 1910. 

Wright (Mrs. M. R.), Tt>e New Brazil. New edition. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Zahm (J. H.), Through South America's Southlands, New York, 1918. 


BUIiG-ARIA. 

(Blgarita.) 

Eeigning King (Tsar) 


Boris III, eldest son of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
the late Marie Louise (died January 31, 1899), eldest daughter of Robert 
the last reigning Duke of Parma, bom January 30, 1894, succeeded to the 
throne on the abdication of his father, October 3, 1918. 

Brother and Sisters of the Kvig.—d) Prince Cyril, bom November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess JSudoxia, born January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Princess 
Nadejda, horn January 30, 1899 ; m. January 24, 1924, to Duke Albert 
Eugtee of Wurttemberg. 

According to the Constitution, th^ Sovereign must profess the Orthodox 
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religion, and miisb reside perinanently in the country. The royal title is 
hereditary. 

According to the budget of 1927-28, the civil list is fixed at 3,000,000 
leva, besides 23,550,000 leva for the maintenance of palaces, &c. 

Gonstitation and Government. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, .signed 
July 13, 1878. On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared lier independence, 
and the Powers recognised Bulgarian, independence, and the tide of ‘King 
of the Bulgarians ’ assumed by Prince Ferdinand. On September 18, 1885, 
the province of Eastern Enmeiia was united with Bulgaria. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), which was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a line drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of London, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1918, Bumania 
intervened to impose peace on the sillies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece sind Montenegro on the other. 

By tlie Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a .single Chamber, called the Sobranye or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 members. The members of it are 
elected by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 
20,000 of the population. On April 13, 1927, the Sobranye agreed to adopt 
the principle of proportional representation. Every member receives 400 levas 
a day (including Sundays and holidays) during tho 3e.ssion. All over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except tho clergy, soldiers on active service, 
persons deprived of civil rights, Ac.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two montlis. Laws 
passed by the Sobranye reeptire the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on tho throne, or the appointment of a regent have to be decided by a Grand 
Sobranyei, elected for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
tho ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with double the number of members. 
Parties in the Sobranye (elected May 2.9, 1927) : — Government Coalition, 
168 ; Agrarians 48 ; Macedonian Independents, 11 ; National Liberals, 14 ; 
Democrats, 12 ; RadicaLs, 2 ; Social Democraln, 10 others, 8, Total, 273. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The cabinet (appointed September 12, 1928) is compo.scd as follows : — 
Premier and Minister of IfUerior ^ — A.u.d.x(i Liaptcheff. 

Minister of Pdumtion. — Nicholas A’hfdcaoif. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Theodore 

Minister of Gommerce. — M., Ttzvetao Bohotchevslcy, 

Minister of Fimance. — Yladimix MoUoff. 

Minister of Puhlia Works. — Slaveico FiossiZe#', 

Misiisler of Posts and Railways.-— E,. Madjaroff. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Athanase 
Minister of Agriculture. — Dimitri Cl^ristojf. 

Minister of War. — General £akardjioff {Jmnarj 11, 1929). 
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For local administration the country is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each rinder a Prefect assisted by a Departmental Council and aided 
by several sub-prefects. Each community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
Council. 

Area and Population. 

The area of Bulgaria is 103,146 square kilometres, or 39,814 English 
square miles, and the census population on December 31, 1926, was 
5,483,125 (2,748,060 males and 2,735,065 females), as against 4,846,971 
(2,420,784 males and 2,426,187 females) in the census of 1920. Population 
on December 31, 1928, was estimated at 5,596,800 (2,806,700 males and 
2,790,100 females). 

By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, .signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to the Allied and Associated Powers and the 
Strumnitza lino and a strip of territory on the north-west frontier to Serbia, 
Bulgaria was deprived of its Aegean littoral, but an efficient economic outlet 
to the same sea was provided to her by the Treaty. 

Popxtlation of districts, according to census of December 31, 1926 


Di.strict 

it 

muSl " 

Per 

sq. mile 

District 

Area 

rn’I^s 

Popula- 

tion 

Per 

sq. mile 

Bourgas . 
Chouinen . 
Kustenrtil 
Mastanly . 
PacbwaUly 
P6tritch . 
PlSvt'u 


.»i,257 i 484,028 
2,313 ' 360,199 
1,.532 1 243.677 

1 1,523 183,793 

1,067 ! 68,814 
2,624 186,167 

2,948 ! 481,494 
8 823 ' 662 468 

02-1 

155-2 

158-9 

120-6 

64-6 

70-9 

146- 3 

147- 1 
179-5 

Sofia . 

Stara Zagora 
Tirnovo 

Varna . 

Vidin . 
Vratza . 
Haskovo 

3,567 

2,601 

8,010 

1,472 

1,635 

2,061 

1,016 

642,066 

826,508 

605,602 

230.410 
278,123 

892.410 
245,432 

180-0 
127-4 
168-0 
166-6 
170-1 
147-2 . 
328-1 

Rouas4 


l’905 34l’959 

Total. 

39,814 

6,488,125 

187-7 


According to the census of 1926, the population comprised 2,748,060 
males and 2,735,065 females; 20'7 per cent, of the population was urban 
and 79 '3 per cent, rui-al. 

The capital is the city of Sofia, with a population (census, 1926) 
of 213,162. The other principal towns, with population in 1926, are 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 85,188 ; Varna, 60,787; Ruschuk, 45,672; Slivno 
(Sliven), 29,335 ; Plevna (Pleven), 29,063 ; Stara Zagora, 28, 929 ; Ohoumen, 
bol, 23,133; Hascofo, 26, 366 ; Pazardjik, 
15,609 ; Kustendil, 15,403. 
in four years has been 


itill-birtha | Deaths I Surplus of Birth.s 


* Preliminary figures. 


Religion and Education 

is that of the Orthodox Church, though, in 1870, 
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Bulgarian Glxureli was declared by the Patriarch of Constantinople to be 
outside the Orthodox Communion. The Church is governed by the Synod 
of Bishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz.. Soda, Plovdiv, Stars Eagora, Sliven, 
Varna, Rousse, Tirnovo, Vratza, Lovetch, Vidin and Nevrokop, in addition 
to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace {suspended at present). The clergy, both 
Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State and also receive 
fees for services at burials, mar’riages, &c. Tliere were, according to the last 
census of 1920, 4,061,829 members of the Orthodox Church of Bulgaria, 
690,734 Moslems and 34,072 Catholics. 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. " 

The following are the educational statistics of Bulgaria for 1926-27. 




Teachers j 

Attendance 

SelioolB 

Number 

! Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total : 

Elementary 

1 4,182 

5,828 

6,827 

12,655 

212,896 

189,911 

402,807 

i 1,565 

2,220 

363 

2,583 

89,782 

31,077 

70,859 

Pro-Gymnasia 

1 1,291 

2,7.32 

3,027 

5,759 

82,447 

' 61,256 

133,703 

71 

181 

112 

293 

3,298 

2,085 

6,863 

incomplete) |xiivatt 

SS 

14 

8.33 

05 

661 

49 

1,494 

114 

17,335 

696 

1 12,483 
624 

29,818 

1,819 

Schools for 

Special In- ^ 

Htructions J 

■ 18 

13 

208 

30 

130 

3.38 

34 

2,813 

692 

1,605 

180 

4,418 

728 

Professional f National 

141 

784 ^ 

154 

938 

11,414 

2,089 

13,608 

Schools I Private . 

42 

67 

139 

196 

882 

3,856 

4,288 


2 

27 

6 

33 

305 

218 

528 

Domestie y 

1 

13 

- 

IS 

108 J 

17 

128 

Economy }• National 
College / 

1 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

22 

22 

“iS 

state Univer- Ivati-onai 
sity (Sofia) 

Free University Private 

1 

1 

1 

, 1 

1 

1 

18 

7 

19 

25 

267 

42 

1 

11 

19 

1 

18 

7 

20 

36 

43 

294 

158 

■' . 1 

161 

2.427 

1,509 

8 

66 

186 

901 

185 

294 

\ 72 

214 

347 

3,328 
t 1,694 

Schools for ■) Katjonal 
Abnormal V"™" 
Children JJ-"vate. 

4 

1 

25 

1 

13 

38 

1 

123 

13 

66 

4. 

189 

17 

Tofa! • • ! 

r,440 

13,385 1 

11,618 

24,908 

377,319 

296,260 

673,679 


Justice. 

The lowest Courtis that of the Justices of the Peace, who possess juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 

g enal servitude, and also acts as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
ourts of Appeal, sitting at Sofia, Philippopolis and Euschuk. The highest 
tribunal is the Court of Cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 
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The revenue and expenditure: of Bulgaria for 5 j'ears were i 
(in ihousaiulg of leva) : 


- 

1 1924-23 • 

1 1025-26 

1926-27> 

1927-281 ■ 

1928-291 

Revenue . . . 1 

6,858,031 

6,364,102 

6,924,000 

6,993,100 

7,568,905 

Bxpejjditure . . j 

8,386,798 

1 7,156,888 

6,924,161 

6,092,877 

7,481,513 


Eeveiiue and expenditure for 1928-29 


Direct taxes , 

Indirect taxes 
Dirties .... 
Pines and requisitions . 
Eftilwsys, harbours, 
post, telegrapbS) aiwi 
telephones . 

State property 
Various. . . 


Civil List . 

Audit Offlce . 

Public Debt 
Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs . . . 

Ministry of Interior . 
„ „ Education 

„ „ Finance 

„ ,, Justice 

„ „ War , . 

, ,, „ Commerce 

„ ,, Agriculture 

„ ,, Public Wks. 

„ „ Railways, 

Post and 
Telegraphs 
For execution of Peace 
Treaty 

Amortisation of part of 
State Debt to National 
Bank . 


67.621.000 

22.285.000 
1,784,740,000 

140.063.000 

452.882.000 

802.162.000 

190.464.000 
270,080,000' 

1,280,763,000' 

133.003.000 

403.687.000 

372.835.000 


On October 31, 1928, the total debt of Bulgaria was given as follows; 
Foreign debt: consolidated, 479,280,094 gold francs; non-consolidatod, 
11,810,634 gold francs; reparation debt, 664,374,866 gold francs ; debt 
from occupation, 14,263,404 gold francs. Internal debt : 5,354,054,616 leva 
(consolidated, 754,047,680 leva ; non-consolidated, 4,600,007,035 leva). 


3 about 3,900 
approximately 


The pre-war peace strength of the Bulgarian army was about 3,900 
oflicers and 56,000 other ranks. Its war strength was approximately 
600,000 men. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Ncnilly of November 27, 1919, the 
total military forces of Bulgaria must not in the future exceed 20,000 men, 
enrolled by voluntary system. The obligatory military service is abolished. 
All measures of mobilisation are prohibited and, in order to prevent the 
formation of a reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 
12 years. Officers serving at the time when the treaty was signed must 
undertake to serve at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers 
serve for at least 20 years. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted, and in 
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addition the number of armed geadarmea, police, customs officials and forest 
guards must not exceed 10,000. 

The maximum authorised armamemts and munition supplies are : — 



Per 1000 

Munitions 


men. 

per arm. 

Rifles or carbines 

. 1,150 

500 rounds 

MiUibine guns , 

. - 15 

10,000 ,, 

Trench niortai’s, light 

2 

1,000 „ 

,, ,, heavy . 

2 

500 ,, 

Guns or howitzers 

3 

1,000 

No military or naval aircraft 

is permitted. 


The manufacture of arms, 

munitions and war 

material is only to be 


carried out at oue factory under State control. The importe.tion and 
exportation of arms and munitions is prohibited. 

Owing to exceptional cireumstances a .slight increase in the treaty 
establishment has been autliorised, and on January 1, 1928, the strength 



I. Jie(fulai' 

Army. 






Offleera 

N.C.O's 

Men 

Horses 

King's Body Guard 


i 

. - 



■War Office . . 


ti9 



. 18 

Military School . 



60 

.800 

146 

8 Regiments of InFaniry , 


519 

S63 

11,847 

842 

S Regiments of Cavalry . 


71 

117 

1,226 

903 

fi Divisions of Artillerj' an 

d 5 foititied idaces . 

191 

161 

2,479 

1,041 

1. Ordnance Factory , 

3 .Battalions of Engineers 

and 2 battalions of 

18 

■ 9 


. 

Cyclists . , , 


77 

108 

1,858 

108 

Total 

9VI 

11. Gendarmerie. 

1,808 

10,716 

1 8,068 

Staff .... 


10 

i 2' 


12' 

16 Battalions of Infant ry 


242 

204 

8,600 

412 . 

8 .Squadrons of Cavalry . 


, 104 

, ■ .147 

1,998 . 

2,660 

' Total 

III. Frontiei 

861 

Guards. 

1 ' 448 ’ 

5,694 

2,084 

Frontier Guards 


149 

200 .; 

2,610 

i S62 

Grand Total . 

1,481 

1,951’ 

25,019 

1 6,409 


The military budget for 1927-28 amounted to 1,182,381,000 kvas. 

Under the terms of the treaty Bulgaria has surrendered all warships and 
submarines, but is permitted to. maintain on the Dantrbe and along the 
coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, now of little value, all without 
torpedoes and torpedo apparatus, for police and fishery protection duties. 

Production and Industry, 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. Land is held in abso- 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a land tax. The communes hold 

S ' re-land and wood-laud in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
the memb-rs of the communes? have graaing and wood-cutting rights. 
About two-thirds of the population are. engaged -in agriculture, most of 

■ ■' A A 2 
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them being small proprietora holding from one to six acres. The methods 
of cultivation are primitive, but machinery is being gradually introduced. 

The total area of Bulgaria is 10,814,620 hectares, or 25,786,550 acres ; 
of this the cultivated area is 3,716,070 hectares, or 9,182.409 acres, and 
the forest area 2,881,264 hectares, or 7,203,160 acres (841,100 hectares 
belonging to the State and 1,516,162 hectares to the municipalities). 

The area and yield of cereals for 2 years is given as follows 


Cereals 

1927 

192S1 

Area 

Yield 

I Area 

Yield 

Wheat . . . ... 

Bye ..... 

.Barley . , . . . 

Oats . 

Maize . . 

Total (including all others) 

Acres 

2,704,185 

469,605 

567,110 

329,745 

1,701,422 

Metric ten.s 
1,146, .347 
170,574 
280,144 
9.3,662 
532,269 

AertiS 
2,811,885 
484,707 , 
607,775 
296,897 
1,613,750 

Metric tons 

1, .379, 615 
234,199 
342,778 
104,657 
464,049 

6,075,240 

2,349,817 

6.109,005 

2,641,614 


* Preliminary ligures. 


Fruit grows in abundance, especially in the neighbourhood of Kustendil. 
Wine production, 1924, 16,720,000 gallons. Cotton in 1927 yielded 7,496 
quintals, and in 1928, 9,417 quintals from 12,880 acres and 12,172 acres 
respectively. Sugar production in 1926-27 was 295,104 metric tons from 
61,887 acres ; 13,642 acres were under rose cultivation in 1927, producing 
540,047 flasks of essence. Tobacco area in 1927, 60,317 acres, yield, 
21,695,000 kilos; 1926 3 >ield (estimated) 25,950,000 kilos. In 1927, the 
productiou of silkworm cocoons amounted to 2,038,297 kilo.s valued at 
208,829,700 levas; in 1928, the production was 1,900,000 kiios. 

According to the census of December 31, 1920, there were in Bulgaria 
8,922,604 sheep, 1,331,853 goats, 398,237 horses, 1,089,699 swine and 
1,877,108 other cattle. 

Industry is not much developed, though the State encourages industrial 
enterprise. Mining development has been slow. The country is rich in coal ; 
there are three State mines (at Pernik, Bobovdovl and Maiitza), and several 
privately owned mines. Total coal production in 1927, 1,237,646 metric 
tons, of which 1.064,870 tons came from State mines and 172,776 tons from 
privately owned mines. The following were the prmci{)al minerals in 1927 
in metric tons (figures for 1926 in parentheses) copper, 10,934 (35,686); 
lead, 1,229 (11,211); zinc, 1,459 (425); zinc-lead, 6,720; lead-copper, 
16,789 ; aluminium, 2,841 (1,889). 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 6 years : — 



1923 

1924 1 

1 ■ 1925 . 

j 1926 : 

1 1927 

Imports . 

Exports . . 

1,000 leva 
5,123,339 
.3,687,134 1 

1,000 leva 

6, .567, 311 
4,902,226 

1,000 leva 1 
7,291 341 
6,642,466 | 

1 1,000 leva 
! 0,216,.- 83 

5,617,601 

1,000 leva 
6.1-28, 942 
6,627,145 
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The following table shows the trade by priucipal countries for 2 years : — 


Country 


Uuitti.1 Kiiimlorn 
Austria , . 

Belgium . 
Germany. , 
Franca . 

Italy . 
Turkey . 
United States 
Greece . 
Rumania . 
Hungary . 
Motherlands . 
Czechoslovakia 
Switzerland . 


Imports 


1926 


1927 


1926 


Exports 



1.000 leva 
703,712 
541,351 
219,714 
1,868,035 
480,967 
864,632 
131,266 
85,894 
92,561 
301,222 
174,883 
1.51,204 
747,780 
84,216 


1,600 leva ( 

730,439 i 

502,342 ! 

191,583 I 

1,289,516 i 

447,041 1 

893,790 ; 

151,307 
90,841 i 

94,632 ! 

330,047 
172,144 j 

17.3,530 j 

1)00,082 ' 

114,981 


1^000 leva I 

41.020 I 

429,191 I 

188,562 
1,094,600 I 

320,679 
678,689 
112,198 
95,636 
977,803 ' 

42,649 
181,752 
249,544 
407,472 
292,812 


1,000 leva 
05,57i 

1.0. )7,C16 
325,3.51 

1.. 528. 667 
382,705 
485,653 
172,717 

68,261 
980,235 
46,095 
258,904 
276,182 
31 2,. '>83 
211,200 


The following were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years : — 


IMPOBT.S 

Exports 

Articles 

1926 

1927 

Articles 

1926 

1027 

Textiles . 

Metals . , 

Oils and fats . 

Skins 

Resin, mineral oils 
Machinery 

1,009 Leva 
2,100,599 
1,020,130 
226,917 
248,360 
233,928 
840,106 

1,000 Leva 
2,459,315 
763,477 
217,5.34 

1 323,662 
! 220,143 

748,781 

Tohacco 

Attar of Robb.s 

Hides . . . 

Eggs . 

Wljcat . 

Maize . 

1,000 Levs 
2,060,531 
207,879 
273,470 

1 811,197 
2.82,902 
.886,142 

1,000 Leva 
2,100,601 
185,698 
392,480 
853,901 
288,137 
6,405,712 


Total, trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 yeai’s ; — 



1 1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

j 1928 

Imports from Bulgaria into U.K. 
Exxiorts to Bulgaria from U.K. , 

1 54%0 1 

il, 101, 831 1 

69^502 j 
1,383,436 

& . 
119,852 
888,516 

6^554 

924,351 

73,109 

914,034 


Shippiug and Commimications. 

The number of yessels entered . at all the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 
1926 was 4,003 of 1,634,399 tons; number of vessels cleared, 3,994 of 
1,637,432 tons. At all the Danube ports there entered, in 1926, 11,174 
vessels of 2,403,483 tons ; and cleared, 11,162 ves.sels of 2,404,658 tons. 

In 1927, there were in Bulgaria 4,499 miles of State roads, and 4,229 
miles of communal roads *, total: 8,728 miles of road. 

In 1928, Bulgaria had 1,426 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 255 
miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,681 miles. All the lines belong to the State, 
which works them. Railways connect Sofia with the general European system. 
In 1927, there were 29 mile.s of electric tramways. 

There were, in 1927, 579 post offices. Total correspondence handled 




i:.' 


I 

I 

I 

r 
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43,508,499 letters and postcards, 1,004,285 parcels. Length of telegraplr 
lino in 1927, 2,396 miles ; number of ofiiees, 579 j number of messages, 
3,629,296. In 1927 there were 547 telephone stations ; length of line, 
6,919 miles,, number of eonTCrsation.s, 29,984,641. 

Money and Credit. 

There is a National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and 
branches in the difterent towns of Bulgaria ; its capital is 100,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State, and it ha.s authority to i.ssue both gold notes and 
silver notes. On February 7, 1928, it had in hand 1,453,727,748 leva in 
gold and silver, and deposits of l,22i;214,741 leva. The note circulation 
on the. same date was 3,586,839,903 leva. There is a State Agricultural 
Bank for making advances on personal security. A law passed by the 
Bulgarian National Assembly on 'December 28, 1921, authorises the estab- 
lishment of a Bulgarian. International BanJs for facilitating and encouraging 
international trade. The original capital of this bank is to be 75,000,000 
E leva, of which 30,000,000 leva are to be apportioned to the Bulgarian 

I National Bank and the Birlgarian Agricultural Bank, and the remainder tO; 

^ foreign banks and organisations. 

I Deposits in the 508 Postal Savings Banks of Bulgaria during 1927 

I amounted to 364,651,631 leva, and witlidrawals to 238,437, 962 le^ra. 

I There were 762,067 depositors (1925). The balance in hand at end of 1927 
I was 508,306,855 leva. 

I There are a few Bulgarian gold coins, of the value of 100, 20, and 10 leva 

I (francs), hut the gold circulation is supplied by foreign 10 and 20 franc 

I pieces. There are silver coins of ^ lev, and 1 lev, 2, and 6 leva (ii’ancs) ; 

i nickel coins of 2i, 6, 10, and 20 stotiuki (centimes) ; the notes of the 

I National Bank circulate at par. The leva contains 0 '2903225 gramme of 

fine gold. 

The metric system is in general use. On April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

I 1. Op Buloaria in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Pantcho Hadji- 
Misheff. Appointed October 16, 1924. ' 

Gomisellor, — Paul Lessinoff. 

Second Secretary — Dimitri A. Naoumoif. 

2. Op Great Britain in Bulgaria. 

.Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary i — 11. A. 0. Sperling, 
OtB., C.M.G. Appointed January 1, 1928. 

First Secretary. — C. E, S. Dodd, 

Third Secretary.— Q. 'RYATcmelX. 

Military Atta^4i — Major IT. P. Hey wood, M.C. 

Naml AttacM.-^Qa'^. R. H. L. BeVan, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

F‘fo«-C'ow®MA--‘Di. Young, Sofia. 

There arc Gonsulai! reprbsentatives at Sofia, Tarna, and Bourgas; ' 

Books of Reference concerning Bulgaria. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Series, London, 

La Bulgarie ContemporaiMe, Edited by'the Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce and 
griculture. Bru.sselSi 1908. Mng. Trmat. Bulgaria of To-day. Loa&n, lf)07. 

Le Guide Sam. An economie accomit of ’the Levant countries. Baris, Auinuali, 

Report of tlie International ComraiBsioii! to inquire into the Causes and Conduct O f the 
Balkan War. TVashington, 1914, 

Index des aneiens livres bulgares (1802-1877). Sofia, 1923. * : 

TheiNear Bast Year Book and 'Who's. 'Whoi 1927 London. 

Aneel (J.\ L’Unitd de la politique bulgare (1870-1919). Paris, 1920. Peuples et 
Nations des Balkans. Baris, 
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(».), Bulgarien, A.a fi79-1017. Berlin, 1917. 

Bouft^uef (.G.ijHistoive flu peuplebulgareftejtnisles ongines jusqii’a uosjoiirs. Paria, 1909, 
ISuchan (J.) (Editor), Bulgaria mid Eninania, (The Nations of To-day.) London, 
Buxton <N.) ami Lee-se (0. li.), Balkan Problems and European Peace. Loudon, 1919. 
Goniorti/ (Agnes Ethe'O. A Bide thronghtho Balkans. Londun, 1917. 

Eelawnna/ (L.), La Bulgiirie d’hieret de deiuaia. Paris, 1914. 

Entchejff (U.), Die Induatrio Btilgariciis. Zurich and Leipzig, 1915. 

E(3rijfi,s'(N.) and Others, The Balkans. Oxfo'd, -1915. 

Box (!•'.), Bulgaria. London, 1915.— The Balkan Peninsula. London, 191.5. 

Ga?-«td (Lueyj, Balkan Home Life. London, 1917. 

dVofiic (IL), Bulgarieii. Kin Beitrag zur Landeskunde. Vienna, 1991. 

Gu(iri)[ So».7eon (R. P.), Histoire de la Buigarie. Paris, 1913. 

Honofaux’ (Gv), La Guerre des Balkans et L’Burope, 1912-lS. Paris, 1014. 
IsWrfcoiMA.), Bulgarien : Land und Lcute. Leipzig, 1917. 

Imn.off' (J.), Les Bnlgares devaut le Oongres de la Paix. Bern, 1919. 

Jaekiil (B.), The Land of tiie Tamed Turk ; the Balkan States of To-day. Boston, 1910. 
Lanilemont (Comte dej, L’elan d'un Peuple: La Bulgarie jusqn'au traite de Loudres, 
1891-1913. 

Lauiouchc (Leon), La Bulgarie. Paris 1922. 

Ler/ir (L. ), Serbes, Groates et Bnlgares. Paris, 1913. 

Login (G. 0.), Bulgaria: Problems and Politics. London, 1919. 

.11 il’/iojf (N.), La Bulgarie et son Peuple. Lausanne, 1918. , 

iifiZier (\V.), The Balkans. In "Story of the, N.afclous " series. London, 1898.— Travels 
and Politics in the Near East. London. 1898. 

lWM?ieio(D.). The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne. 1919, 

NewMnin (Marion I ), Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems. London, 1915. 

Popo,f (Kiril G.), La Bulgarie Economique (1879-1911). Sofia, 1920. — La Bulgarie 
Cooperative. Sofia, 1927. 

Protitch (A.), Guide A travers la Bulgarie. Sofia, 1923. 

Rankin (E.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

Rieo^ (D.), Die Bulgaren in iUrou historisehen, ethnographisehen und politischen 
Gronzou. Leipzig, 1917. 

Schevill (P.), A History, of the Balkan Peninsula from the earliest times to the present 
day. New York, 1922. 

Sshieraion (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. Princetown, 1915, 
i?J(«w#(N.), Histoire deBulgarie;(1878-1912). Pari-s 1924, 

Stephanov (C.) The Bulg.ariaiis and Anglo-Saxondom. Berne, 1919. 

IBeisii-Bartenstein (W. K.), Bulgarions Volkswirtschaft und ihre Bntwickhingsmgo- 
ichkeiten. Berlin, 1918. 


CHILE. 

(Rbpublica BE Chile.) 

Constitntioii and Government. 

The Republic of Cliile threw oif allegiance to the Crown of Spain, 
by the declai-ation of independence of September 18, 1810, finally freeing 
itself from Sjianisb rule in 1-81'S. By tlie Constitution which came -into 
force on October 18, 1925, legislative power is ve.sted in the National 
Congress, consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both of 
which are elected by direct popular vote . The Senate consists of 45 members, 
who represent 9 provincial groups. » Each group elects five senators. It is re- 
newable every four years, but each Senator holds his seat for eight years. The 
Chamber of Deputies consists of 132 members elected by departments or groups 
of departments, one member for every 30,000 inhabitants or fraction of not 
less than 16,000. Electors are all registered citzens of 21 years of age or 
over, who are able to read and write. All voting is by ballot. Congress 
is to be in ordinary session from May 21 to September 18, The executive is 
exercised by the President of the R^ublic elected for a term of six years, 
also by direct popular vote. A retiring President is not .re-cligible. In 
legislation the President has a modified veto) a bill returned to the 
Chambers with the President’s objections may, by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present (a majority 'of the members being present), bo sus- 
tainfid .and become law.. The validity .of all elections of President, Deputies 
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and Senators is determined by a special body called Trihu'nnl Calijkador, 
consisting of five members cliosen by lot from among the following; One 
each from past- presidents or vioe-presidenhs of the Chamber and Senate; 
two from .Minister’s of the Supreme Court ; and one from Mini-sters of the 
Court of Appeal of the city where Congress meets. 

President of the iJeprifiZz-c.— -Colonel Carlos Assumed office July 

21, 1927. 

The salary of the Pre.sident is fixed at 120,000 pesos, with 30,000 pesos 
for expenses. 

The President is assisted by a number of Ministers of State, one for each 
department, who constitute a Cabinet and who are responsible to him. 
Minister.^ may speak in Gongres.s but do not vote. 

Local Government. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided intc 
Provinces, presided over by / and the Provinces into Departments, 

with Gohcrn adores as chief officers. The Departments constitute one or more 
municipal di.striets each with a council or municipality of 5 to 15 members, 
inhabitants popularly elected for three years. The i)olic8 of Santiago and 
of the cai)itals of departments is organised and regulated by the President of 
the Republic at the charge of the national treasury. 

Area and Population. 

The Republic, by a decree of February 1, 1928, is now divided into 16 
provinces, subdivided into 62 departments, and 1 territory (Magallanes). 
Departments and territories are subdivided into sub-delegations and districts. 

For local administration purposes, the Republic is divided into 329 
townships ; for registry offices of births, marriages, and deaths purposes, 
into 877 circumscriptions ; and, for ecclesiastical purposes, into 351 parishes 
and 95 vice-parishes. 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapacaand Tacna-Arica were ceded to Chile by 
Peru, The cession of the latter was originally for ten years, at the end of 
which period a pUhiseite of the province would decide to which country 
it should belong. NopZ46?l?cfi« had been taken by 1928, and the province 
was occupied by Chile. In 1928, after diplomatic relations had been 
severed between Chile and Peru for 17 years, they were resumed, and in 
E’ebruary, 1929, an agreement was reached whereby Tacna went to Peru and 
Arica to Chile. 

Area and population of the 23 provinces and 1 territory into which Chile 
was divided at the time of the last’ census, January 1, 1 920 


Tacna 
Tiirapacd, . 
Antofagasta 
Atacama . 
Coquinibo. 
Aconcagua 
Valparaiso 
Santiago . I 

O'Higgins | 
Coichagua i 
Curico . I 

Taica . I 

. Ma.Tile . I 

Linares j 


9, 556 
16,532 
46,618 


8,851 

8,046 

3,864 

2,812 




Popnia- 
tlon 1920 

Pop. 

Provinces 

Area : 
Sq. Miles 

, 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

38,912 

100,658 

172,380 

43,413 

160,286 

116,914 

320,398 

685,353 

118,591 

166,342 

108,148 

133,957 

113,231 

119,284 

4-01 
6-05 
8-70 
, 1-57 
11-36 
gl-62 

1 180-60 

1 110-30 
' ■ 54-70: ,!, 
; 48-19 •! 

35-60 i 

1 84-66 i 
40-26, 
30:12 : 

Nuble . 
Ooncepci6n • 
Arauco 
Bioblo. . 
Maileco 
Cautin. 
Valdivia . i 
Llanquilind . 
OhiloS . 
Magallanes | 
territory. 

3,498 
8,81.3 
2,189 
6,363 
3,303 
6,381 
: 8,887 

1 84,705 

6,979 

65,156 i 

170,425: 
246,670 
60,233 
107,072 
121,429 
193,628 
i 175,141 
A87,2G6: 
110,348 

28,960 

Total . 

1 290,084 1 

3,753,799 


48'72 
74 '43 
27-51 
20-00 
36-76 
30-34 
19,70 
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i Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast- 

line is about 2,485 miles in length. 

In 1885 the population numbered 2,527,320 ; in 1895, 2,712,145 ; in 
1907, 3,249,279 ; in 1920 (last census), 3,753,799 (1,865,827 males and 
1,887,972 females). Estimated population October 1, 1927, 4,004,014. 

The population of the principal towns in 1920 (census figures) was: — 
Santiago. 607,296 ; Valparaiso, 182,422; Concepcion, 64,074 ; Iquique, 
37,421; Talea, 36,079 ; Chilian, 30,881 ; Antofagasta, 51,531; Vina del 
Mar, 35,441 ; Curieo, 16,879 ; Temuco, 28,546 : Serena, 15,240 ; Talcaguaiio, 
22,084; Valdivia, 26,864. November, 1928, a series of earthquakes 
destroyed the towns of Talea, Constitucion and Curieo with much loss 
of life. Of the total population in 1920 46-60 per cent, were urban. The 
great majority of the population is of European origin. The indigenous 
inhabitants are of three branches, the Ftiegians, mostly nomadic, living 
in or near Tierra del Fuego ; the Araucans (101,118) in the valleys or 
on the western .slopes of the Andes ; the Changos, who inhabit the northern 
coast region and work as labourers. The total number of foreigners inchxded 
in the census of 1920 was 120,436, as against 134,524 in 1907. 

Births in 1926, 159,540 ; marriages, 30,314; death.s, 108.223 ; surplus of 
births, 513-7. 

Eeligion. 

The Roman Catholic religion was maintained by the State, but in 1925 
the church was disestablished. There is one archbishop. (Santiago), 11 
bishops, and four vicars aj)ostolic. There were in 1924, 351 parishes and 
96 sub-parishes in the Republic, 610 churches, and 808 chapels. 

Education. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, aird since August 26, 
1920, compulsory for at least six years in the cities and four years in the 
rural districts. A decree issued February, 1928, makes it compulsory for 
all children between the ages of 7 and 16, Professional and secondary 
instruction is provided in the State University of Chile, with 1,500 students 
in 1927, the Catholic University (2,000 students in 1927), the National In- 
stitute of Santiago, and in the lyceums and colleges established in the 
capitals of provinces, and in some departments. A school of technology was 
opened at Valparaiso (Univorsidad Industrial de Valparaiso), and another at 
Concepcion (University of Concepcion) in 1920. There were in 1924, 3,367 
c public primary schools with 488,781 pupils, and 9,414 teachers; and 459 

private primary schools with 1,430 teachers and 62,099 pupils ; 15 public 
normal schools with 2,507 pupils and 458 teachers ; 96 public and 102 private 
secondary scbools with 40,084 and 20,686 puj)ils with 2, 038 and 1,247 teachers 
respectively ; 11 public commercialschools with 181 teachers and 3,133 pupils. 
There are besides agricultural schools, schools of mines, and professional 
schools. The cost of maintaining the public primary schools in 1924 was 
48,676,289 paper pesos, that of the secondary schools 8,294,620 paper pesos, 
that of the national normal schools, 4,883,909 paper pesos. The National 
Library in 1924 contained 327, 881 volumes. 

There were in 1924, 627 newspapers and journals published in Chile, 
including 90 dailies and 176 weeklies. 

Justice, Crime, Pauperism. 

There are, in addition to a High Court, of Justice in the caintal, 

, eight Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
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Instance in the departmental capitals, and second class judges in the 
Bubdelegations. In 1925, 171,653 persons were committed to prison ; on 
December 31, 1926, there were 65,459 inmates in the prisons. 

The police force {1924) was composed as follows : — Fiscal, 9,225 men ; 
comninnal, 1,260 men; and eonntry police, 3,964 men, a total of 14,449, 
including officers and troop. 

Finance. 


In recent years the revenue and expenditure w'ere as follows (40 pesos 


Tear ,1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

1 Revenue 

j Expenditure 


£ 

23,088,575 

£ 

16,177,158 

1927 

£ 

1 22,717,500 

1 

1 22,637,500 

1926 ! 

2.5..'il3,01S 

17,976.223 

1928 

23,977,990 

! 23.567,217 

1926 

2,3,42.5,1,00 

25,950 000 

19292 

■ 28,082,287 

j 26,790,099 


^ These are to be taken with great reserve, owing to tlie accounting methods em- 
ployed ; for example, 1S20 is now said to have elosed with a delicit of 1,500^0001. instead 
of the BUrjtlus indicated. Since 1925 the accounting methods have been reformed. 

* Estimates. 

For 1929 total estimated receipts,, including estimated surplus of 
20,000,000 pesos from 1928, are 1,128,291,500 pesos and estimated expendi- 
ture 1,071,603,975 pesos. In addition the Extraordinary Budget for 1929 
calls for the expenditure of 225,000,000 pesos for stated objects, chiefly 

S blic works, and for emergencies ; these will be raised through loans. 

venue from tlie export tax on nitrate (1929) was estimated at; 250; 000,000. 
pesos or 22 per cent, of the total. 

Revenue and expenditure for 1928: were 


Revenue 




Sale of nitrate lands and 
rentals of fiscal pro- 
perties .... 

Nitrate export and other 
taxes. .... 

Government services . 

Miscellaneous 

Total . . . 


7,650,000 

776,300,000 

99,078,860 

77,000,767 


959,119,617 


. Expenditure 

Pesos 

Administration , . 

Public debt service . 
Various charges (fendos, i 
oaminos, etc.) . . . i 

Pensions, etc, . | 

590,667,034 

231|758,778 

53,967,900 
66, .300, 000 

■ ■ Total- . . . 

942,088,707- 


Foreign and internal debts on 31st of December of year indicated ; — 


tears 

Foreign Debt 

Internal debt 



Dollars 

Gold pesos 

Paper pesos 

1923 ! 

26,073;132 

30,869,738 

154, .558,000 

281,579,604 

1924 1 

26,682,952 

28,108,321 

154,390,000 

248i781,r84 

1925 1 

26,083,092 
20,606,872 1 

25,037', 678 

154,220,000 

' 1 

263,787,030 

1926 

6^492.355 


Defence, 

Aemt. 


The Chilian Amy is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 20th to the 
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SOtli year, inclusive. Recruits are called up in their 20tK year, and are 
trained for one and a half years. Afterwards they serve for 12 years in 
the resorv’-e of the active army, after which they belong till the completion 
of their 50th year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a 
second-line army. 

Chile is divided into 4 zones or military districts, each of which 
funiishp a complete division on mobilisation. The army is organised 
in 5 divisions and 1 cavalry division, comprising ; 16 regiments and 3 
infanti-y battalions, 9 cavalry regiments, 5 regiments and 6 artilh'ry groups, 
1 engineering regimeut and 5 engineering battallions, 5 battallions of railway 
troops and 2 aviation groups. The total strength of the active army in 1927 
was 1,430 officers and 20,950 other ranks. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1895), calibre 7 mm. , 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar pattern and lance. The field 
artillery are armed with Q.F. Krnpp guns. 

In December, 1918^ an Air Force was formed under British instruction, 
with a nucleus of 14 seaplanes and 80 aeroplanes purchased in Great Britain. 

Nayv. 


The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows - 


Name 

Launched 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Extreme 

Armouring, 

Inches 

Main Armament 

Torpeao 

Tubes 

1 f ss 

Hr 

i |W(S. 

Nominal 

Speed 

SattlesMp : 

Almirante Latorre . 

. 1913 

28,000 9 

1014-in.; 14 C-in.; 2 S-in, 

4 

37,000 

■ 2S 

Coast Defence Vessel : 







Oapitan Prat . . . 

. 1890 

8,900 12 

4 9-4.in.; S4-7-in. 

2 

12,000 

18-3 

Armoured Cruisers ; 



1 




£;smeralda . . . 

. 1896 

7,030 6 

2 8-In, ; 12 6-in. . . i 

2 

18,000 

22 

O'Higgins. . . . 

. 1897 

8,600 . 7 

4 8-in.; 106-ln. . 

2 

16,000 

21-5 

Protected Cruisers .• 







Blanco Bncalada . 

. 1893 

4,420 — i 

2 8-in.; 10 6-in. . 

6 

14,600 

22-0 

Ministro Zenteno . 

. 1896 

3,600 — 

1 8 6-m.; 

8 

7,600 

20 '0 

ChacabucQi . . . 

. 1898 

4,500 — 1 

I 2 e-in.; 10 4 7in. . 

6 

16,500 

24-0 


The Almirante Latorre served in the British Fleet during the war as the 
Canada, and it. has been proposed to refit her in. a British Royal dockyard 
f during 1929. The O’ Higgins has been fitted to carry a couple of seaplanesj 

and the Oapitan Prat is being converted into a submarine depot ship. There 
arc 5 large destroyers (the S most powerful of which were taken over as 
flotilla leaders by the British Navy for the period 1914-19), 6 submarines, 
and various training and auxiliary vessels. Six new destroyers and three 
submarines have been constructed in England, and will all be delivered 
i during 1 929. The general efficiency of the personnel of the Navy appear to- 

be high ; the active strength at present is about 8,000. 

live British naval officers are at irxe^-ent lent to the Chilean Navy in 
; connexion with the re-organisation of training in certain branches. 

AgrieRltnre and. Industry. 

There- are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in- the north, which for 
many years has furni.shed the world’s entire supply of natural nitrate of 
soda, 90 per cent, of its iodine and 18 per cent, of copper consumed ; the 
i' agricultural zone in the centre ; and the' forest zone in the- south. Mining- 
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in the north arid agriculture iu the centre are the principal occupations. 
Total area of agricultural land is 61,629,857 acres ; of forest land, 12,082,886 
acres ; of fruit trees, 240,058 acres ; of meadows, 35,282,685 acres, Number 
of farms in 1925, 109,853, Chile produces annually large quantities of 
cereals, besides excellent wine, fruit, and vegetables. Capital invested in 
vineyards, 1928, was 414,000,000 pesos. Tobacco output from 5,328 acres 
in 1927 was 4,152,000 kilos. The principal crops of the harvest for 3 years 
are shown as follows : — 



! 

Acreage 


[j. Produce in Metric Cwts. 


1 1924-25 

1925-20 

1926-27 

! 1924-26 

192.0-26 

1926-27 

Wheat 

: 1,42G,40S 

1,501,800 

1,4.09,104 

13,326,888 

16,14-2,420 

19,67.0,142 

Barley 

. ! 101,988 , 

I 120,096 

134,138 

2,218,158 

2,289.820 

2,265,028 

Oats , 

. 1 131,973 1 

92,343 

94,440 

1,320,272 

1,504,964 

1,201,652 

Maize 

, 1 41,071 

50,3.09 

56,798 

707,288 

543,200 

880,738 

Beans 

1 91,954 1 

90,009 

91,977 1 

826,458 

702,124 1 

1,211,740 

Peas . 

, j 0,711 1 

2,823 

25,32-2 I 

41,062 

21,940 j 

233,548 

Potatoes 

70,442 1 

08,074 

67,020 

200,1691 

270,8901 

3-2.3,1771 

Vines 

1 108,550 

171,480 

170,152 

40,738,290-2 

33,249,0182 

68,774,5002 


1 Tons. a Gallons of wine. 



On December 31, 1925, the live stock of Chile comprised 323,681 horses, 
27,864 assses 40,187 mules, 1,918,433 cattle, 4,093,872 sheep, 357,038 goats, 
and 246,636 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In 1924, there were 87,212 bee-hives, producing 504,500 kilos of honey and 
63,700 kilos of wax. In Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego large tracts of 
country are devoted to sheep-farming; wool exports, 1927, 9,812 tons. 
Extensive natural forests are found, the largest in the provinces of Valdivia 
(1,729,216 acres), Llanquihue (1,998,615 acres), and Chilo4 (183,606 acres). 
The wealth of the country, however, consists chiefly in its minerals, 
especially in the northern provinces of Atacama and Tarapack. 

The metals obtained are gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s 
second largest producer of copper), cobalt, and manganese ; the rion-metallic 
substances being coal, nitrate, borate, salt, sulphur, and guano. Production 
of gold in 1924 was 3,483,971 grammes ; of silver, 94,346,040 grammes ; of 
copper (1926), 188,802,000 kilos. Iron-ore deposits are found in the provinces 
of Atacama and of Coquinibo, estimated at over 1,000,000,000 tons. Exports 
now exceed 1,000,000 tons annually. Coal production in 1927-28, 1,482,606 
tons. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘salitre,’ is Chile’s most important article of export 
and a substantial source of governmental revenue. It is found in the 
section of the desert of Atacama, known locally as the ‘pampa salitrera,’ a 
territoiy comprising an area of some 600 miles in length, lying between 
latitude 16° and 26“ south, and situated at an elevation above sea level of 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. There are 152 nitrate works or oficinas with a 
productive capacity of 68,136,000 quintals. Production for nitrate year 
ending June 30, 1927, was divided among the companies as follows ; 
Chilean, 32'57 per cent. ; North American, 13-23 per cent. ; German, 10*87 
per cent. ; Anglo-Chilean, 27*92 per cent. ; Slavs, 11-89 per cent. ; British, 
3-51 per cent. Sales are controlled by an Association of Nitrate Producers, 
on the board of which the Government is represented. Sales by the 


Association, 1926-27, 11,558,359 metric quintals; 1927-28, 31,453,440 
metric quintals. 

In_ 1925 Chile had 7,681 manufactaring estahlishments, using raiv 
materials to the value of 753,451,265 paper pesos, which were rnaiiulaetured 
into merchandise to the value of . 1,351,254,634 paper pesos. The numbei' 
of employees and operators "was 90,641, and their wages and salaries 
197,081,424 pesos. These establishments represented a capital value of 
1,676,731,190 paperpesos. Number of manufacturing establishments in 1.927, 
9,093. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports (including re-exports and including bullion and 
specie). 1 peso = 18d. for the years to and including 1925 ; for subsequent 
yeans 1 peso = 6t7. : — 


— j 192.3 

1924 

j 192.5 j 1926 j 

1 1927 

£ 

Imports . . 24,698,299 
Exports . . 40,742,069 

£ 

27, 224, .807 
45,448,437 

£ 

30,584,444 

46,968,045 

£ 

32,310,850 i 
41,363,475 

£ 

26,824,776 

42,241,689 

The following table shows in pesos the principal imports and 
1926 and 1926 (1 peso =» 6d .) : — 

e.xports for 

Imports j 

■ Exports 

1 1926 

1927 { 


1 1926 

1 1927 

1 Pesos 

Pesos 


1 Pesos 

! Pesos 


Coal and coko . 
Petroleum . . 
Sugar .... 
Paper .... 
Aufcoinoliile.s . . 
Yerba Hiat6 . , 
Textiles, excluslv 
of jute baggii'g 


6,945,514 5,vS00,4.S4 i Nitra 

! .^.5, 641,183 .40,641,640 ? lodir 

40,681,949 39,620,224 i Woo! 

i 14,871.52.5 22,909,79s i Copp 


: Nitrate ... 621,962,482 j 860,1 

‘ Iodine. ... 72,102,702 j 73,1 

' Wool .... 60,796,762 ! 89,8 

! Copper, all forms. 414,496,914 i 461,4 


8,703,913 i 13,391,64.0 : Borax .... 16,817,699 j 15,1 

15,669,987 11,859,474 | Meats (fresh, fro- ! 

: z«n. salt.fifi . . 93. 71 a CUB ! 13.9 


111 1926, the imports of gold and silver currency amounted to 3,719,900 
piesos'; in 1927, .nil. Exports of bullion in |1926 totalled 192,021,900 
pesos ; in 1927, to 34,90.5,300 pesos. 

Foreign trade of Chile in gold pesos equal to 6d. 


Great Britain 
Germany 
United States 
Prance . 
Belgium 


70,278,806 

45.566,212 

14,801,181 

9,961,916 

8,130,123 

68jl6S,711 
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Customs revenue in 1926, 240,457,427 pesos (peso — Gci!. ) ; 1927, 

240,043,524 pesos. Export duties (nitrate, iodine, etc.) 1926, 176,254,728 
pesos ; 1927, 236,905,246 pesos. 

The chief iinjiorts into, and domestic exports from, the United Kingdom 
(Board ofTiude Returns) from and to Chile in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) : — 


Imports 

1920 

1927 

Exports 

1920 

.1927 

Nitrates ... 

£ 

352,.S.'i4 

£ 

789,015 

^ Cottons . . . 

£ 

1,275.402 

£ 

1,198,568 

I’Yezen Mutton . 

629,470 

714,208 

; Woolleii.s . . . 

479,221 

580,873 

Copiter . . . 1 

1,418,377 

1,087,905 

■ Ironwork . . . 

540,049 

591,124 

Tin ore . . . | 

680,932 1 

642,982 

! Coal .... 

38,590 

37,007 

Wool . . . . 1 

1,809,566 1 

1,809,510 ; 

! Macliiuery . . 

509,321 

332,535 

-Barley . , . . ' 

610,093 1 

380,044 

! Electrieai Goods 

220,020 

105,585 


Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 5 years : — 


- 

1924 

[ 1925 1 1020 j 1927 

I 1938 

Import'S from Chile to U.K. . i 
Exports to Chile from U.K. . i 

£ 

10,089,028 
5,355, i4Sj 

£ £ £ ■ 
12,357,117 7,768,707 7,401,782’ 
0,028, .‘-80 1 5,000,023 | 5,183,338 

1 

■ 9,184,715 

1 5,128,574 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial shipping of Chile consisted, in 1924, of 121 steamers 
of 88,226 tons net and 15 sailing vessels of 19,624 tons net. The 
shipping entered and cleared at the ports of Chile in foreign trade in 1926 
was as follows: Entered, 1,100 vessels of 3,206,465 tons; cleared, 1,044 
(vessels of 3,001,892 tons. 

Communications. 

In 1926, there were in Chile 13,514 miles of first-class road (3,030 fit for 
motor traffic), and 10,286 miles of second-class road ; also 851 miles of 
navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The length of State Railway lines amounted in 1928 to 3,380 miles ; 
private railway lines, principally British-owned, to 2,0^7 miles, making a 
total of 6,437 miles. State Railway lines are: -Arica-La Paz Railway, 
128 miles ; North Longitudinal Railway, 442 miles ; Central North Line, 
"729 -miles; Central South Line, 1,704 miles; and Puente Alto-Valcan Rail- 
way, 37 miles, making a total of 3,380 miles. State-purchase of the 
Chilean Transandine Lino was completed in 1929. Electrification of the 
railways was commenced in 1921 on the line between Valparaiso and 
Santiago, a distance of 115 miles. 

The 979 post-offices dispatched in 1924 117,495,832 postal pieces of 
which 4,958,116 were sent .abroad. These included 2,947,713 letters for 
abroad, and 43,786,872 home letters. 

The length of telegraph lines at the end of 1924 was 16,183 miles (10,207 
miles Government and,6, 976 miles private). There were 31,656 miles of wire 
(19,291 miles Government telegraphs and 12,365 miles private). In 1924, there 
were 408 Government offices, which sent 6,616,000 messages, and 247 private 
offices, which sent .2,893,331 messages. The length of telephone line was 
63,784 miles, and of wire 109,676 miles (1924). Number of subscribers, 

•9R ’ 
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Work has progressed on the several wireless stations now under con- 
struction along this coast, which with those now completed will form a 
chain composed of Arica, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Talcalniano, 
Valdivia, Puerto Montt, Magallanes' (formerly known as Pun La Arenas), and 
Quilicura (near Santiago). A wireless station is also being erected on the 
Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400' miles west and south of Valparaiso. 
Total number of stations in 1919', 32. 

Banking and Credit. 

In August, 1925, the Government authorised the opening of a Central 
Bank with 100,000,000 pesos capital, which should have the right of issuing 
a new peso, vahre Qd . , to be the basis of a new national currency. The Central 
Bank commenced operations on January 11, 1926, and gold payments were 
re-established. The Central Bank’s gold reserves amounted in December 31, 
1928, to 460,500,474 pesos and Bank notes in circulation to 351, 710,966’ 
pesos. 

There are a number of joint-stock banks of is.sue with agencie.s in Chile. 
Their joint paid-up capital and reserve funds amounted on December 31, 
1924, to 10,500,000 in pesos, gold and 371j628,092 pesos paper. The largest 
of the banks is the Bank of Chile with a paid-up capital of 100,000,000- 
pesos. The banks are required to guarantee their note issue by depo.siting 
gold, bank notes of the Central Bank, and a limited amount of subsidiary 
currency in the Treasury as a reserve. There are also land hanks which 
issue scrip payable to bearer and bearing interest, and lend money secured 
as a first charge on landed property and repayable at fixed periods, The- 
State Mortgage Bank reported October 31, 1928, loans to farmers out- 
standing of 74,369,026 paper pesos. The two institutions which specialised 
in savings account-s, the National Savings Bank of Chile, and the Savings 
Bank of Santiago, were amalgamated in 1927, under the name of the former 
institution. At the National Savings Bank of Chile (Caja Nacional de 
Ahorros) during 1924, the deposits amounted to 1,896,734,605 paper pesos. 
The total number of depositors in Cliilian savings banka on December 31, 

1924, was 1,332,216. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the gold Peso, containing 0*183057 grammf.s of 
fine gold, worth 6d. sterling. £1 sterling therefore equals 40 gold pesjos. 
It has been stabilized at this figure since October, 1925. Ten gold pesos =■ 
1 ‘condor.’ Only gold coins of 20, 40 (called tire ‘condor’ and equal 
to the £ sterling), ^ and 100 pesos are minted. The stability of 
the currency is the concern of the Central Bank, created in August,.^ 

1925. Average rate of exchange has been : 1926, 40*98 to the £ ; 1926, 
39*86 ; 1927, 39*98. The law also provides for silyer coins of, 5, 2, 
1 and 1/2 peso.-?, and nickel coins of 0*20, O’lO and 0*06 pesos. Actually 
the currency in circulation is chiefly paper issued by the Government in lieu 
of gold, in denominations of 1,000, 600, 60, 20, 10, 5, 2 and 1 peso; Vales^ 
del Tesoro (Treasury Notes) in 1,000, 500 and 50 pesos also circulate. Goins 
in circulation are, 2 and 1 peso in silver, and. 20, 1'O and 5 centavos in nickel. 
The abbreviation m/o (moneda corriente) usually follows the amount, 
e.g, $1,000 m/e. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are still, in- use to some, extent. 
Greenwich time has been adopted in place of Ch-iKan time. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Ohiie m Gkbat Bbitain. 

Envoy and Minister.— Antonio Huneeus. 
t/zindtcaZ j(3[£?»is6n— Carlos Castro-Ruiz, C. B.E. 

Ji’ireZ jSiflcreZaMes.— Carlos Nieto del Rio and Lnis Renatd. 

CowmemaZ CbjiJiseZW.— Jorge Buchanan. 

Naval Attach^. — Captain Edgardo v. Schroeders. 

Military and Air Aitaekd.—Ca.ft&in Andres Sosa-Fuentes, 

Oommercial AUacM. — Santiago Monk. 

Financial Attachi. — Hipolito Serruyo-Gaua. 

Voneul-General in London. — Vicente Echeverria. 

There arc Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool <C.G.), Nottiughani, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Southampton and many other places. 

2. Of Gkf.at Britain in Chilh. 

Envoy EMrmrdinary and Minister Plcni;pote'ntiary . — Mr. Archibald 
J, E, Clark Kerr (Appointed January 10, 1928). 

Secretary. — 0. A. Scott, D.S.O. 

N’aml AttaoM. — Captain St. A. B. Wake. 
i/i'ZtffflryAfZZac/tJ.-T-CplonelB. E. M. Russell, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air AUacM, — Wing-Commander E. H. Johuiston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Oonimer dal Secretary. — E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., M.C. 1 

RnZM (7o?tsMZ-<?craeraZ at Valparaiso. — C, Graham. 

There are Consular representatives at Coquimbo, Antofagasta (,C.), Arica | 

(V.O.), Caldera, Coronel, Iquique (V.C.), Pisagua fV.C,), Magallanes ! 

(C.), Santiago (V.C.), Talcahuano (V.C,), Tocopilla, and other centres. ! 




Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Chile. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuuario Estadistico de la Republica de Chile. Santiago. Annual. 

Meinorias presentandas al Congreso naeional por los Miiiistros de Bstado en los departa- 
mentoa de Belaciones Bxteriores, Hacienda, &c Santiago. 

Chile-. Handbook compiled by the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington. (1909). 

Sinopsis Bstadistioay Geogi-dflca de Chile. Santiago, Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. 

Chile y la independencia del I’erU 1821-19ai. Doeumentos historicos ofleiales. 
Santiago de Chile, 1921. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

Anrique (N.) and SUva (L. I,), Bnsayo de una Bibliografia Historica i Qeogrdfica de 
Chile.' Santiago, 1902; 

Aita-JBuruaga Prancisco S.), Diccionarlo Geogrdflco de la Republica de Chile. Kaw.ed, 

New York, 1899. . ' 

Ban-oa Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paoiflque. Paris, 1882. — Historia General de 
Chile. 16 vols. Completed, 1902. ' Santiago. 

Beltran y Boapido (B.), Los Pueblos Hispano-Arnericanos en el Siglo XX. (1901-08). 
Madrid, 1904. 

R«l»«s(G.), Guerra del Paciflco. Santiago, 1915. 

Burger (O.), Aeht Lehr-und Wanderjahre in Chile. Leipzig, 1909. 

Canto (J. Perez), Chile: An Account of its Wealth and Progress. London, 1912. 
Ghieholm (A. S M.), The Independence of Chile. London, 1912. 

Bunker- (!{.), Wirt.schaftsstudien ans Sildamerika, speziell tiber Cliile. Leipzig, 1910. 
1928^'^'*''^* (-'••)> My Native Land. <History, description and culture of Chile,) London, 

BlUot (Q. F. Scoft), Chile: Its History and Development. London, 1907. 

Elliott (L. B.), Chile To-day and To-morrow. New York, 1922. 
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Guerre ent,re le CMli, le Perou et Bolivie en 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Guerra del Paclflco. 3 voJs. Vol. 1, Antofagasta a Tarapacd. Valparaiso, 1012. 
Vol. 2. Tarapaea a Lima. Valparaiso, 1914. Vol. 3. Ocupaeifin del Peni, Valparaiso, 1919. 

Guerra, {J. Guillermo), La Soberania Chtlena en las Islas al sur del Canal Beagle. 
Santiago, 1917. 

Sancock (A. M.), A History of Chile. Chicago, 1893. 

Hti?!*?)'/!. (E.), Oufc-of-tlie-World Villages of Atacama. London, 1920. 

JToIdtcli(Sir T. H.), The Countries ofthe King's Award. London, 1904. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America, tin Stanford’s Coinpendiuiu.) 2iid 
edition. London, 1900. 

Kende (Osher) Chile. Hamburg, 1925. 

Koeftel (W, H.), Modern Chile. London, 1913. 

Maitland (Francis •! . G.), Chile, its L-ind and People. London, 1914. 
ifar&liam(G, R.), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. London, 1888. 

Martin (C.), Lande.skunde von Chile. 2nd ethtion. Hamburg, 1923. 

3fartner (Daniel). Estudio de politica comercial Chilena e Hietoria economioa naeionaL 
2 voLs. Santiago, 1923. 

Mills (G. J,), Chile. London, 1914. 

Ufowfi (L,), Bibliografia Chilena. Tomo 1, 1780-1811. Santiago, 1918. 
afontehruno (.Tuiio),,Jeograflade America ideChiie. Leipzig, 1909. 

Montenegro (Erne.sT.o), La euestidn Ohileno-Peruana. Exposicidn de hechos neerca del 
probleiua Chileiio-Peruauo. Tacna-Arica versus Alsacia y Loreua. Santiago, 1919. 

Ojeda (L. Thayer), Klementos dtriicos quo han intervenido en la poblaciOn de Chile, 
Santiago, 1919. 

Farmer (W. B;), Chileans of To-day. London, 1920. 

Patron (Luis H.), Dicrionario Jeogrdflco de Chile. Santiago, 1924. 

Poirier (E.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 1909. 

iJosaitf* (R. P. Diego de), Historia General del Beyno de Chile. 3 vols. Valparaiso-, 
1877-78. 

Subercaseaux (G ), Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile. London, 1922. 

Wagemann (E,), Die Wirtscliaftsverfassung der Republik Chile. Munich, 1918. 

Wright (M. U.), The Republic of Chile. London, 1905. 


CHINA. 

(GnPNO-HtrA Min-Kuo, i.e. Republic of Chin-a.) 

Government. 

On February 12, 1912, China, one of the oldest of Monarchies, became a 
Republic, 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Manchu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta Ch'ing Oh‘ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty’). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; but the official genealogy is carried hack 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’n-yi’s will he the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Ch'ing Emperors. He was 
born on Febrtiary 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle the Emperor Kuang-Hsii on 
November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. On December 1, 
1923, he was married. He retained the title of Emperor of the Manchu 
Imperial House up to November 6, 1924 (when it was abolished), together 
with olher riglits of preferential treatment secured under the Abdication 
Agreement, making P’u-y'i an ordinary citizen of the republic. For account 
of the Revolution of 1911, see. Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912, pp, 699- 
701, and for later developments, see Statesman’s Yeab-Book for 1919, 
pp. 740-41, and the S tatesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 734. 

The present Government at Nanking (March 1929) is a Committee 
Government, representing broadly the “ Kunmintang,” or Nationalist party. 
According to the ‘‘Crganic law of the Nationalist Government of the 
Republic of China ’’which the, Kuomintang promulgated on October 4, 1928, 
the Nationalist Governtrioiit is to be composed of five Yuan (Councils) — 
Executive, Legmlative, Judicial, Examination, and Oontrol. There shall be 
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a rresidant and from 12 to: 16 State Co-ancilloTS of the National Government, 
from whom Presidents and ■Vice-Presidents of the five Councils shall be 
appointed. The Executive Gouneil shall be the highest organ ol the National 
Government. It shall establish Ministries to whic.h will be entrusted various 
executive duties, and it may appoint commissions for speeiliocl executive 
matters. It may introduce in the Legislative Council Bills on matters 
within its competence. Budgets, amnesties, declarations of war, peace 
negotiations, conclusions of treaties, and other important international 
matters are to he submitted to the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Gotineil shall he the highest legislative organ. It shall 
have power to decide, upon legislation, budgets, amnesties, declarations of 
war, negotiations for pe.aee, the eonclu.sion of treaties, and other important 
international matters. It shall have a President and Yice-President, and 
shall he composed of between 49 and 99 members to be appointed by the 
National Government at the instance of the President of the Legislative 
Councii. The term of office shall be two years, and members shall not 
concurrently be non-political administrative officials of the various organ.s of 
the Central or local Governments. 

The Judicial Cotincdl .shall bo the highest judicial organ, and shall take 
oharge of judicial trial, judicial administration, disciplinary punishment of 
officials, and trial of administrative cases. The granting of pardons, 
reprieves, and re.stitution of civil rights shall be submitted by the President 
of the Judicial Council to the National Government for approval and action. 

The Examination Gouneil shall be the highest examination organ, and 
shall take charge of examinations and determine qualillcations for the jiublic 
service. All public functionaries shall be appointed only after the'y have 
passed an examination and their qualifications for the public service have 
been determined by the Examination Council. 

The Control Council shall be the highest supervisory organ, and shall, 
according to law, exercise the powers of impeachment, and auditing. It 
shall have a President and Vice-President, and shall be composed of 19 to 29 
members who are to be appointed by the National Government at the 
instance of the President of the Control Council. Ttie security of tenure of 
office by members shall be determined by law, and inemDers shall not 
concurrently hold any office in any organs of Central or local Governments. 

President of the 'pfational Government of Ghina. — Chiang Kai-shek 
(October 10, 1928). 

There is also a Cabinet of Ministers, appointed on October 25, 1928, as 
follows •— 

• President of the Administrative Qouncil. — Tan Yen-kai. 

' Minister Finance. — T. V. Boong. 

MmiSkr of Foreign Affairs.~0. &i\g. 

Minister for War. — Feng Yu-hsiang. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Yi Fei-ehi. 

Minister of Zndmir^,-~^. B.. Kung. 

Minister of EdUcaMon.'—QhmvLg Meng-ling. 

i/mwier o/ Fo. 

Minister of the lneeridr,~Y&& VLsi-sh&Ti. 

Minister of Oommunieciiiows.^-^^ a.'ag Po-chun. 

Minister of Health, — Hsueh Tuh-pi. 

The Ministers are merely the functionaries of the Administrative 
Council. There are four otffier councils, but the five councils themselves arc 
subordinate to the ‘'three conferences ” over which thst of the Kuomintang 
is supreme, the sy.stem of Government being designed to secure the 
supremacy of the Kuomintang. 
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Looal Govbknment. 

Under the 1923 constitntion, commonly referred to as the Tsao K’un 
Constitution, local areas were divided into two grades, the Province (Sheng) 
and the District {Rsien). The provinces enact larvs for provincial self- 
government, such as education, public works, provincial debts, police affairs, 
etc. Doth the provinces and districts have local single-chamber assenililies 
elected directly by the citizens. 


Area and Population. 

The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Republic according to the estimate of the Post Office in 1923 5— 


Chihli . 
Sluintung 
Shansi . 
Honan . 
Kiangsu 
Animi . 


Chekiang 
Fukien . 
Hupeh . 
Hunan , 
Shensi *. 
Kansu . 
Szechwau 
Kwangtung 


Total . 

A’ew Dominion ; — 
Sinklang . 
De%Hndtnciea 
Manchuria 3 
Fengtien 
Kirin . 
Heilungkiang 


115,800 

55,070 

81,940 


36,070 

46,320 

71,410 

83,380 

76,270 

125,450 

218,480 

99,970 

77,200 

67,160 

140,680 


34 , 186,711 

30 , 803,245 

11 , 080,827 

30 , 831,909 

33 . 786,004 

10 , 882,665 

24 , 460,800 

22 , 043,300 

13 , 157,791 

27 , 107,244 

28 , 443,279 

0 , 4 ( 55,568 

5 , 927,997 

49 , 782,810 

87 , 167,701 

12 . 258,335 

11 , 114,951 

9 , 839,180 


411 , 3 . 50,367 


Tientsin and Paotingfw 

Tsi-nan 

Tai-yuan 

K'ai-ffing 

Chiiikiang 

Anking 

Kaiich'ang 

Hangchow 

Foochow 

'Wuchang 

Ch’angsha 

Sian 

LancUow 

Cli’engtu 

Canton 

KueliiT 

Kuei-yang 

Yiinnan 


Urumchi (Tihwafu) 


Mukden 

Kirin 

TsitailiarHeilung(nsien> 


Estimates prepar(Mi by the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1927 give the 
total of 457,787,000, inclusive of 19,290,000 for Manchuria. The figures 
for Mongolia and Tibet are rough, estimates, and a certain amount of reserve 
should be maintained in regard to all these figures. 

In 1925 the Chinese Post Office estimated the total population of China 
and the Outer Territories at 485,508,838. The latter record, which is the 
woi*k of provincial officials, is given hereunder for purposes of comparison : 
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Shansi . 

Uonan 

Hlieiisi . 

Katisu , 

Sinkiang 

Manchuria 

Shantung 

Szechwan 

Hupeh 

Hunan 


. 12,168,127 
. 35,28!»,752 
. 17,222,571 
. 7,422,S: 


. 24,040,810 

, 34,375,849 
. 52,063,606 
. 28,616,570 
. 40,529,988 


Kiangai 

Kiajigsu 

Shanghai 

Anhwei 

Chekiang 

Fukien 

Kwangtiung 

Kv,'aiigsi 

Yunnan 

Kweichow 


Total 


27 , 653,410 

28 , 378,565 

6 , 245,868 

20 . 198,840 

24;i39,76() 

14 , 329,.594 

36 , 773,502 

12 , 258,336 

11 , 020,591 

11 , 291,261 


The Iskud of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on J une 2, 1 895. 

Tsingtao, in Kiaochow Bay in Shantung, first seized by Germany in 1898 
and subsequently captured by the Japanese in 1914, was returned to China 
on November 1922, in accordance with the Washington Pact (for a history 
of the question, sec The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1922, pp. 761-2). 
Japanese population, 1928, 15,587. 

By agreeiueiit with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Russia took possession of Port Arthur and Talienwan (called Dalny by 
Rus.sia and Dairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
ou lease for the term of 25 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in consequence of the ‘Boxer’ uprising, Russia 
occupied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful efforts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke of! diplomatic relations, and on February 8, 
1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth signed September 5, 1905. Under this Treaty 
Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manclmria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kwantung (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
succeeds to the leasehold and other rights of Russia, The exclusive adminis- 
tration of Manchuria (with the exception mentioned) was to be restored 
to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula and the control 
of the railway from Port Arthur to Ch’ang-chun (Kwan-ch’fingtzu), and 
conceded to Japan the riglit to construct a railway from Antung to Mukden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian ports and cities to foreign commerce. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in April, 1898, a 99 years’ 
lease of the Bay of Kivang-Chou-Wan, on tlie coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
china. 

Peking, the capital of •China until 1928, has a population of 811,138 
according to the 1926 census of the Municipal Bureau. According to the 
Census of the Metropolitan Police Administration, taken in 1927, the 
population of Peking and its suburbs is close on 1,297,718 (779,704 males 
and 518,014 females). The population of the treaty ports is given 
as follows for 1927 by. the Chinese Maritime Customs; Aigun, 39,400; 
PTarbin, 186,000 ; Hunchun, 18,700 ; Lungchingtsun, 3,400 ; Antung, 75,500; 
Dairen, 222,400; Newohwang, 65,600; Ohinwangtao, 6,000; Tientsin, 800,000; 
Luugkow, 7,400; Chefoo, 102,200; Tsingtao, 308,200 (including neighbouring 
districts); Chungking, 623,300 ; Wanhsien, 83,600 ; Changsha, 585,800; 
Yochow, 4,200 ; Ichang, 60,000; Shasi, 190,000; Hankow, 1,583,900 (in- 
cluding Wuchang, and Hanyang) ; Kiufciang, 54,500; Wuhu, 117,000 ; 
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Nanking, 360,500; Chinkiang, 115,000 ; Shangliai, 1,500,000 ; Soocho-vv, 
500,000; Hangchow, 380,000; Ningpo, 284,300; Wenchow, 202,700; 
Santnao, 9,000; Foochow, 814,900 ; Amoy, 300,000 ; Swatow', 98,000; 
Canton, 746,300 ; Kongmoon, 70,000 ; Samshni, 7,000 ; Kiungchow, 59,000; 
Pakhoi, 35,000 ; Wuchow, 83,000 ; Nanning, 66,000 ; Lnngehow, 20,000; 
Meugtsz, 10,000 ; Szemao, 10,000 ; Ten^ueh, 18,000. In addition, there 
are also a nnmber of other places open to international trade ; these arc called 
comiuercial ports or marts, and were opened at the instance of the Chinese 
Qovernment. Nanking is the present capital. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1927 the total 


number of foreigners resident in China w 

as 302,163, 

made up as folio av 

s : — 


American . 

0,970 

Finnish 

. 40 

Russian 

68,097 


Austrian . 

213 

French 

2,588 

Spani.sh 

293 


Belgian 

055 

German 

2,719 

Swedish ^ . 

141 


Brazilian 

16 

Italian 

031 

Swiss . 

234 


British 

11, 7W 

Japanese . 

. 201,721 

Other Cou»tvie.s 

2,062 

iB 

Banish 

641 

Norwegian . 
Portuguese. 

2 01 

Total . 

802,163 

1 1 
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The total number of Chinese abroad was estimated in October 1928 to be 
about 6,246,682 persons, including 1,456,264 in British South India and 
South Sea Islands. 

Until 1928 there were 21 Treaty Powers in China, as follows: Eussia 
(1689), Great Britain (1842), United States (1844), France (1844), Norway and 
Sweden (1847), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), Spain (1864), Belgium 
(1865h Italy (1866), Peru (1874), Brazil (1881), Portxigal (1887), Japan (1895), 
Mexico (1899), Chile (1915), Switzerland (1918), Bolivia (1919), Persia 
(1920), and Germany (1921). Of these powers, Germany, Bolivia, Persia and 
Chile have renounced the privilege of consular jurisdiction. Normal relations 
were re-established Avith the Russian Soviet Government by an Agreement 
dated May 31, 1924, in which Russia also agreed to relinquish consular 
jurisdiction, and Mexico, in an Exchange of Notes dated September 26. 1921, 
expressed her intention of renouDcing the same privileges in the expected 
definitive and formal amendment to the Treaty of 1899. 

During 1928 ihe National Government announced that treaties that had 
lapsed, or were about to lapse, Avould be abrogated and new treaties negotiated 
on a basis of “equality.” Treaties of a commercial character have been 
made with the principal nations. 

Eeligion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 

With the exception of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
Avhere observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual in 
China, Taoism — originally a pure philosophy — having abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Most 
Chinese (not Mohammedans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist.^ 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Sinkiang, Shansi, Shensi, ChiMi, and Yunnan. There 
are 30,000 in Peking, with 30 mosques. Estimates for all China vary 
Avidely, from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000; 20,000,000, however, is generally 
■favoured.'' '■■■',■■■, ■ ■ ' ' 
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Eoiaan Catholicism has had a footing in China for more than three 
centuries. In 1928 it counted ! 2,208,800 native Christians. Protestant 
Missions date from 1807. In 1920, native Christians numbered 618,601 
(345,854 communicants). Attached to Protestant Missions in 1920 were 27 
colleges of university standing, 256 middle schools, and 581 higher elementary 
schools. Under Christian instruction were 189, 794 pupils. The Russian 
Orthodox Mission dates from 1685. In 1923, the Ohnrch counted 5,000 
baptised Chinese adherents. 

Most of the aboriginal Mil-tribes are still nature-worshippers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Chinese Jews in E'aifeug, capital of Honan. 

Education. 


I Since September 3, 1905, an enormous impetus has been given to the 

new educational movement, schools for the teaching of ‘ western learning’ 
springing up in every town throughout large portions of the Republic. 

There are two kinds of primary schools ; the higher and the lower. The 
I former are established by district governments, and are intended as inter- 

i mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 

I total for the whole country in 1923 was 10,286, with 582,579 pupils. The 

I latter — also called Citizen Schools— -are established by local government 

I boards, althougli in recent years a good nunjber have been founded with 

^ private funds- The total number was 167,076, with 6,814,375 pupils in 

|. 1923. 
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The Government Universities are the National University at Peking; 
Wuchang Normal University; Chung Chow University, Kaifeng; National 
South-Eastern University at Nanking ; North-Western University at Sianfu, 
in Shensi Province; North-Eastern University at Mukden; Tung Luh 
University in Yunnan Province ; Peking Normal University ; and Hangchow 
University. In addition to the above there are several Uuiversities supported 
by private funds. The Chiaotung (Communications) University, under the 
segis of the Ministi-y of Communications, was opened on July 21, 1921. It is 
now divided into three Colleges, each with a university status ; Nanyang, 
Shanghai ; Tangshan, Chihli Province ; Communications, Peking. The 
National University of Peking was established in 1898, and completely 
reorganised in 1917. In February, 1920, five women students were admitted 
for the first time. 

The Peking Union Medical College was founded early in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. On July 1, 1915, the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation assumed the full support of the Union 
Medical College. 

There are numerous Protestant and Catholic mission schools, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, where the English and French 
languages and lower branches of Western science are taught. These institu- 
tions have an enrolment of about half a million students. 

A modern university for Chinese with British professors has been success- 
fully established in Hongkong, and attracts students from many parts of 
China. . 

Wherever possible, the Nanking Government is reorganising the educa, 
rional system on the French model. According to their plans, all academi 
and administrative work is to he centralised direct in national and local 
educational institutions. The country is divided into university districts, 
with one or two provinces constituting a district. In each university district 
there is to be one government university, which, being the highest educa- 
tional unit of the district, will take over administration. Above these 
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district uuivCTsities there will be a national nniversity, the highest educa- 
tional organisation for the whole country. • The functions of a Ministry of 
Education will be vested in the Ifational University. 

Justice. 

A provisional Criminal Code was drawn up in the closing year of 
the Tsing dynasty, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, the first year 
of the Republic. The code was framed after the Continental system, and 
adopts the most modern legislation in regard to conditional release and 
postponement of iranishments. There are special provisions for the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders and insane persons. As regards the power of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of power by the court is guar<led against 
by fixing a maximum and minimum sentence for each case. A second draft 
of this code was completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have 
also been published. Altogether, three codes have been drawn rtp and revised 
— the Code of Civil Procedure, the Commercial Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The work of drawing up and revising the new Codes is under- 
taken by the Law Codification and Compilation Commission, which is also 
engaged in the drafting of commercial laws. 

There are at present 276, courts and procuratorates, with the Supreme 
Court and the Proouratorate-Geiieral at the head of all. The Supreme Court 
of China may be likened to the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee 
of the Piivy Council of Great Britain. As its name implies, it is the 
highest tribunal in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 into two divisions 
— Criminal and Civil — since inci’eased to seven, five Civil divisions and two 
Criminal divisions. In each division there is a presiding Judge with four 
other judges. The cases handled by the Supremo Court in 1926 were : Civil, 
5,430 ; Criminal, 1,953. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one, 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1866), and 
the other, the United States Court for China (established 1906). 

Finance. 


Receipts and disbursements of the Nationalist Government from June 1, 
1927, to May 31, 1928, are shown as follows; — 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Salt tax . . . 

20,777,307 

Party organiaa'tion . 

1,667,096 

Customs duties and otlier 

flovernnient Council . 

1,195,328 

taxes on commodities 

13,150,001 

Army and Navy. . 

132,176,340 


1,662,000 1 
4,489,480 

Foreign affairs . 

739,898 

(Jpium prohibition revenue. 

Judiciary . . . 

261,740 

Stauip lax , . . , 

1,133,601 

Education . . . 

2,638,286 

Wine and tobacco taxes 

9,101,165 

Finance 

2,727,522 

Revenue from State property 

677,6.33 


50,000 1 

Registration receipts . 

6,122 

Industry and comm eroa 

50,299 

Title deed examination fees. 

t 770,000 

i Agriculture and mining . 

41,799 

Jlining taxes 

t 22,861 

1 Interior - . ^ • 1 

166.262 

Receipts other tlian taxes . 

822,854 

Construction . . . I 

90,000 

Miscellaneous receipts 

8,836,662 

Engineering worhs . 

790,000 

Temporary receipts 

i 2,768,460 

Miscellaneous . • . 

1,044,858 

Interest . . . . 

622 

Repayment of loans . 

60,000 
822,129 
879,946 1 

Exchange . 

1,948,094 
; 192,878 1 

Treasury notes sinking fund 

Provincial remittances . j 

! 10,390,073 

Repayment of interest On 

Treasury notes . . . 

1 61,363,831 

treasury notes . . . 

86,768 

507,099 

Defen'ed payments on loans . 

1 12,028,461 

Interest .... 


Taels, 
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Revenue 

Dollars j 

Expenditure 

Dollar.s 

Overdr.ifts on banks . . | 

85,374 ' 

. 

Suspense iicconnt 

Exchange . . . 

Relief fund on dejiosit with 
the Shanghai Customs 
Bank deposits . 

2,873,133 
265,. 53?, 
1,424,489 1 

4S9 

j 161,567 

Total receipts (dollars) . 

148,250,001 

1,854,38.5 

Total disbursements (dollars) 

1 148,256 001 

(Taels) . 

CT.aels) 

1,854,386 


1 Taels. 


I For 1929 the estimated revenue was given as 467,000,000 dollars and the 

I exxJGnditure as 507,000,000 dollars. 

Princ.ix>al items of revenue, 1929 : Salt tax, 117,000,000 dollars ; lilcin, 

76.000. 000 dollars ; wine and tobacco tax, 47,000,000 dollars ; stamp tax, 

18.000. 000 dollars. Principal items of expenditui’e : military services, 

' 192,000,000 dollars ,* loan services, 156,000,000 dollars. 

; The collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 

admini-stration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution, founded hy Sir Robert 
\ Hart, which has a large staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates. 

By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
I Inspector-General must he held by a British subject so long as British 

I Foreign Trade predominates. 

“ All Customs Revenue is paid into Foreign Banks designated for the 

] purpose by the Bankers’ Commission, who allot therefrom the payments for 

I the service of Foreign loans secured on the Customs Revemte and the Boxer 

Indemnity, which is also secured on the Customs. 

By the terms of the Re-organisation Loan Agreement of 1913, the Chinese 
Government agreed to take immediate steps for the re-organisation, with the 
assistance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A 
Central Salt Administration was established in Pekin under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, who exercise the chief authority for 
the superintendence of the issue of licence and the compilation of reports and 
returns of revenue. 

The Salt Revenue for three years was : — I92o, 73,634,425 dollars; 1926, 
64,287,617 dollars; 1927, 57,907,000 dollars. Most of the revenue is now 
retain^ by the provinces. 

The customs receipts for 4 years weie (in Haikwan taels) : — 


Year 

Foreign Trade 

Home Trade 

Total j 

Total 

Exchange 

1921 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Taels 

58,374,426 

56.775,166 

66,073,232 

1 56.149,880 

Taels 
11,220,706 
13,960,601 1 

14,862,780 1 

12,632,496 1 

Taels 1 

69.696,131 
70,725,6671 
80,435,962 » 
i 68.781,876 1 

12,740,984 , 

1 12,340,155 

1 12,626,275 

1 10,210,938 

Pence. 

ir 

■ • 371 

1 33PS 


1326 famine relief surtax amounting to 858,664 taels in 1926, and 2,313,685 taels in 


The public debt on January 1, 1926, amounted to 2,2-56,537,960 dollars 
shown ns follows 
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j Year to Dt eember 31 

1 1916 

192.-) 

Capital of Interest-bearing Funded f Internal ^ 
Debt . . ... . \ ETternal 

Capital of non-interest-bearing Funded Debt . i 
Amount of Floating Debt . . , , , j 

Totil Debt . . • • j 

i Dollar.s 

91,242,120* 
1,978,187,923* 

42,947,189* 1 

1 Doll.ar.s 

195,842,742 
; 1,150,201,633 

9lU,403,r,6j 

2,112,377,234 

2, 2.-, 6, 537, 900 


> As of July St, 1916. 

* Comprising debts of the Ministry of Finance as of July 31, 1916, and those of the 
Ministry of Communications as of August 31, 1916. 


Defence. 

Army. 

The task of creating an army on modern lines wan undertaken during the 
Siiio-Japane.se War in 1804, when Judge Hu Yiin-mei, a provincial treasurer, 
was instructed to raise a combatant force. This force was taken over and 
renamed the New Imperial Army in 1895 by Yuan Shih-kai who came from 
Korea, where he w.i3 Chinese Resident, to act as Director-General of the 
force. There were 8,000 men — infantry, cavalry, artillery, and pioneers— in 
this army in the early days of its existence, and they were trained under 
German instructors at Hsiaochaii, winch lies betiveen Tientsin and Taku, 
and which wms the old camping-idace of the troops that Li Hung-chang 
brought up in the ’60’a after fighting the Taiping rebels. The new army was 
concentrated at Hsiaochan till 1899, when Yuan Shih-kai was made Governor 
of Shantung. Ho took the troops with him to his new {irovinco and they 
remained there till their Director-General was made Viceroy of Chihli in 
190*2. By 1904, the force had grown to 6 divisions of 12,000 men each, with 
headquarters at Paotingfu. 

Added to tlie regular divisions of the army list are numerous bodies of 
irregulars, and the.se are directly controlled by independent Tupans and 
commanders, wdio, however, look to the Government for the payment of their 
forces. 

According to the 1923 Constitution, the organisation of the national army 
was based on a system of compulsory citizen service. Service is normally 
voluntary for three years with the active army and three years in the 
reserve. Recruits must be between the ages of 20 and 25 The army is 
at present composed of approximately 1,800,000 men, but the vast majority 
owe allegiance ( nly to independent and semi-independent commanders. 

Civil war in China has caused the di.snipture of the national army. 
Authorities estimate that there are over 8,000,000 men under arms in China 
at present (1929). 

■ Navy. . 

The weakening of the central power has almost destroyed the Navy Tn 
the incessant civil warfare which has troubled the country for some years 
past, warships and their complements have changed their allegiance 
frequently tiom one leader to another as their fortunes have fluctuated. 

The largest vessel is the cruiser Hai Ohi, of 4,300 tons displacement and 
24 knots, carrying a main armament of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4'7-in., guns and 
5 above-water torpedo tubes. The Finff Sv>n and the Chao Ho weie built 
in England (1911), mainly for training purposes, each having a displace- 
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ment of about 2, 600 tons and a contract speed of 20 knots. The main arma 
ments consist of 2 6-m. and 4 4-in. guns. There are also three 3,000-ton 
cmisers, i/ai Yung, Bai Shew, and Bai Chen, each of 19 ‘5 knots siieed, 
carrying armaments of 3 6-in. and 8 4’1-in. guns, together -with 3 torpedo 
tubes. All these 3 vessels were acquired during the years 1897 and 1898. 
In addition were 17 steel gunboats of over 500 tons, 20 smaller river and 
other gunboats, 3 destroyers, 8 torpedo-boats, and various other vessels, 
many of which, as the result of neglect, are believed to be without fighting 
value. 

There are no naval bases of any importance. E.xi.sting dockyards are : 
Foochow, Taku, Kiangnan (Shanghai), and Whampoa (Canton). 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land is all freehold hold by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
Total arable land in China is estimated at about 192,060 square miles. 
The holdings are in general small ; the implements used are primitive ; 
irrigation is common. Chinese agriculture is intensive rather than exten- 
sive. Rotation of crops is practised. Horticulture is a: favourite pursuit, and 
fruit trees are grown in great variety. Indeed the Chinese are gardeners 
rather than farmers. Vegetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. 
Wheat, barley, maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are chiefly cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the soirth, 
Treaties forbid the export of grain with the exception of wheat, soya 
beans, kaoliang, iudian corn, buckwheat, and barley from Manchuria. An 
embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. China’s fibre crops are 
also important : chief are ab.utilon, hemp, jute and ramie. 

Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the north&rn part of 
Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. In 1926, 
the estimated yield throughout China was 6,680,000 piculs. . Tea la culti- 
vated exclusively in the west and south ; silk culture is one of the most 
successful industries of China j about 25 per cent, of the world’s .‘Jij.pply of 
raw silk is from China. 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pig’s bristles have become an 
important article of export. China abounds in wild game. 

Manufacture . — An important feature in the development of the 
Chinese industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk 
filatures in Sliangliai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are found 
in most dwellings. The estimated production of cotton yarn in China 
dui'ing the year ended June 1, 1927, totalled 1,964,000 piculs, of which 
676,000 piculs were produced in Japanese, 1,116,, 000 in Ohiareae, and 162,000 
in British-owned mills. The estimated production of cotton piece goods for the 
year amoxuited to 11,165,000 pieces, of which 6,658,000 pieces were manu- 
factured in Japanese, 4,409,000 in Chinese, and 1,098,000, in British mills. 
In December, 1927, 119 cotton mills in China had 3,541,584sijindlesand29,788 
looms <iistributed as follows ; 42 Japanese- owned mills (1,302,676 spindles and 
13,985 looms); 73 Chinese-owned (2, 033, 688 spindles and 13,459 looms) ; 4 
British-owned (205,820 spindles and 2,848 looms). At the large centres flour 
and rice mills are beginning tO'snpeuaede nartive methods of treating wheat and 
rice. Flour milling is making' ra^id strides in China. In 1925 there were 
about 160 modem niil'ls. Manchuria pos3es.ses about 50 flour mills. At 
Hanyang, near Hankow, are large Chinese iron-works, supplied with ore 
from mines at Tayeh, about 60 miles distant. There are also 400 glass 
factories. 
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Mining . — Most of the ISproviuces and the 3 proviuces of Manchuria con- 
tain coal, and China may be regarded as one of the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal-fields cover an area of 133,518 acres and the average 
annual coal output is estimated at 16,000,000 tons, nearly 8,000,000 of 
which are froin modern mines. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite 
field of Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in the world, in 
Chihli, in Shantung and other provinces, and iron (found in conjunction 
with coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three hundred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits arnoiiuts to about 
300 million tons. The annual. production of iron ore is about 1,500,000 
tons. The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among the richest in 
the world. They have an ore reserve of 35,000,000 ton.s. On the Upper 
Yangtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked ; there are 
91 wells in the country. Oil is also being extracted from shale beds in South 
Manchuria and Shansi Province. Copper ore is plentiful in Yunnan where 
the copper-mining industry has long existed. Tin is the most important 
mineral export; about 10,000 tons are produced annually. It is mined 
extensively in Yunnan, and through Mengtsz it reaches Hong Kong, whence 
it is shipped to foreign countries. In antimony China occtipies a unique 
position; since 1908 the countiy has produced more tlian 60 per cent, of 
the world’s total production. More than 90 per cent, comes from Hunan ; 
the annual output is about 25,000 tons. The la.st-reeorded annual output of 
gold was 71,582 ounces ; of silver, 107,165 ounces ; of lead, 13,527 tons ; of 
copper, 1,342 tons. Mining for wolfram is being carried on at Swatow, and 
in the north-western part of Chihli Province; molybdenum ore has been 
found at Yungtaih-sien, in Fukien ; bismuth has also been worked. 


Commerce. 


Foreign trade of China (exclusive of bullion) :• 


- 

1023 j 

1924 

192.6 

1 1926 I 

( 1927 

Net Imports. 

■ £ 1 

IfiO 633,627 . 

1 & 
180,406,798 

£. 

105,382,685 

k 

175,O7i.0S8 

£ 

142,707,294 

Brports 

130,976,269 

141,292,834 

135,457,418 

134 595.903 

129,420,114 


Trade by principal countries in 1926 and 1927 in HK. Taels (1 HK. Tael — 
3s. Ifrf. in 1926, and 2s, 9}?d. in 1927). 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

HK. Taels 
116,269,419 
124,472,678 
79,191,013 
6,570,686 
17,016,278 
11,839,947 
9,160,448 1 
187,647,086 j 
836,909,441 ' 
45,877,616 , 

1927 

HK. Taels 
. 76,072,894 
212,692,777 
42,392,614 
4,674.3.17 
14,700,093 
10,286,488 
11,723,661 i 
16*1,798,690 
293.793,760 
89,364,864 

1020 

1927 

Great Britain 

Hong Kong . 

India . . . 

Russia and Siberial 
Prance , , 

Singapore . 

Italy . 

United States 

Japan . 

Germany 


HK Taels 
56,8.86,783 
93,^02 031 
16,922,101 
574,975 
68,140,142 
80.059,655 

1 lS,2n6.660 

160.113,103 
2H,740,8H9 
17.760,394 

HK. Taels 
67.991,169 
169,679,878 
22,194,819 
786,405 
61,437,396 
22,274, ,577 
9,494,292 

121 7.62,658 
208,888,810 
20,854,685 

Total (all countries) . 

1,124,221,253 ! 

|1, 012, 931, 624 

864,294,771 

918,619,662 


1 By laud frontier. 
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The chief imports and exports for 2 years were as follows in HK. Taels 


iHiports 

1926 

1927 


Exports 

i 1926 

1927 

Cotton and 

manufactures 

HK Taels 

HK. Taels 


Beans . . 

HK. Taels 
75,06.8, l.'>6 

HK. Taels 
96,183,839 

thereoi . 

Wo'd and wo.)i- 

131,627,420 

105.890,830 


Bean cake . . . 
Coal . . . . 

70, 009.. 882 
26,188,701 

60,777,391 

29,408.898 

len goods 
Metals and 

29,652,871 

17,878.348 


Raw Cotton 

Silk, silk materials and 

29,399,381 

47,806,699 

nilierHls 

Pister- and sea 

52,346,995 

50,305,724 


products . 

Hides 

191,675,975 

8.021.898 

167,810,577 

10.136,970 

pr* duets 
Tobacco . 

27,824,022 

49,113.985 

27,318.033 

87,079,567 


Tea .... 
Oils, Bean and Veget- 

26,165,267 

31,616,949 

Cheinieals 

Dyes and pig- 
ments . , 

Coal col<e, etc. 
Mach nery 

21,039,168 

21.183,737 

27.579,604 

16,737,530 

23,483,236 

20,.511,756 

22,671,538 

18,077,843 

i 

1 

able. 

Metals and minerals . 

58,267,726 

28,244,033 

60,721,689 

25,366,087 


Of the tea in 1927, 117,586 piculs were exported to Hong Kong, 
88,605 piculs to Great Britain^ 43,238 piculs to France, 88,623 piculs 
to the United States. The total exymrt of tea to foreign countries has been 
as follows;— 1896, 248,767,333; 1905, 182,673.064; 1915, 237,647,066; 
1925, 111,0^7,777 ; 1926, 111,908,938; 1927, 116,290,133 lbs. 

Total exjiort of raw silk for i>a.st five years ; 1923, 107,227 piculs ; 1924, 
180.877 piculs : 1925, 166,716 piculs; 1926, 166,632 piculs; 1927, 167,580 
piculs. , 

The fAllowing figures give the import and export of gold and silver 
the Maritime Customs in thousands of Haikwan Tads : — 


49,520 
7a,«27 
78.7HI 
81 8R8 


23,527 
11.403 
25 577 
15,805 


articles of trade . between Great Britain and China 
of Trade returns) in two years were : — 


to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
in wfiiih under ‘Inhind Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,' 
steamers under foreign flag are allowed to partioipnte. In 19‘26, 2.754 vessels 
were on the register, of which 784 were foreign, and 1 970 Chinese ; in 
1925, 2,554 vessels, of which 839 were foreign, and 1, 715 Chinese. 

In recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into the 
Gnited Kingdom from China, including Hong Kong and Macao, were (ao- 
jonting to the Board of Trade returns) ; — 


Quantities j 

j Value 

lbs. 

10,247,029 

13, 81 155 

12 617 351 

716,698 
! 949.125 

852 3.59 
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Imports 

1S26 

1027 

Exports 

1 1926 

1927 

Raw and waste silk . 
Egg yolk . . 

Bristles . . . j 

Camels’ hair . 

£ 

093,040 
3,533,585 
424,070 1 
233,237 

£ : 
475,773 
3,259,060 
540,487 
601,013 

Cottons 

Iron, wrought, <&c. . 
Woollens . 
Machinery 

i ^ 

0,24rt,7S7 
884,556 1 
i ' 

692,401 1 

.£ ■ 

2,753,592 

646,972 

1,432,460 

776,453 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China ^ for 6 years : — 


■ - 

1924 

1925 

1 

1926 

1927 i 

1928 

Imports from China into U.K. 1 
Exports to China from U.K. . | 

£ 

13,915,232 

20,346,613 

£ 

13,447,620 

14,633,399 

£ 

11,63!), 123 
16,408,614 

-£ 

12,123,145 

9,089,977 

ill, 978, 420 
,15,717,511 


1 Exclusive of Hong Kong, Macao and Leased Territories. 


Shipping- and Navigation. 

During 1927, 154,276 vessels of 116,210,785 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 4,844 of 5,577,li6 tons, were American ; 83,791 of 
40,268,049 tons, British ; 1,504 of 1,894,614 tons, French ; 966 of 3,260,717 
tons, German; 1,327 of 992,696 tons, Italian ; 27,106 of 35,745,635 tons, 
Japanese; 1,959 of 2,932,578 tons, Norwegian; 1,195 of 589,537 tons, 
Portuguese. Of the total tonnage, 106,588 were steamers with a tonnage 
of 112'0 million tons, and 47,687 were sailing vessels (all Chinese junks), 
with a tonnage of 2*16 million tons. 

The nationality of the vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows I — 


i.’ 

I 

iiS 

. 


Nationality 

1927 

Entrauc-es 

Clearances 

No. 

Tons 

,No. 

Tons 

British .... 

5,725 

7,479,875 

6,786 

7,485,658 

American . 

475 

1,818,404 

518 

1,960,611 

French .... 

262 

675,077 

236 

623.429 

Italian . 

35 

198,016 

28 

152,527 

Japanese . . , 

4,043 

7,385,903 

4,028 

7,284,077 

Portuguese 

476 

124,902 i 

471 

122,578 

Russian . . . . | 

48 

62,526 1 

46 

t 60,281 

Chinese . . , . : 

18,719 , 

2,247,441 

16,027 

j 2,231,693 

Total (all Nationalities)! 

30,733 

22,350,462 | 

1 28,058 

1 22,105,121 


Internal Communications. I 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though tew ^ 

are paved or metalled, and most are badly kept, a vast internal trade is carried [, 

on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable I 

rivers. ' I 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the Woosung line, built by 
foreign enterimse, was opened. At the mid of 1923, there were over 7,513 miles ' j;' 

of railway in China (excluding 1,857 miles in Manchuria), of which about 
1,300 miles have been constructed by British enterprise and British capital. 1 

Practically all construction work has been suspended owing to lack of funds. / 

The total revenue of the Chinese Government railways for the year 1923 was | 

119,405,638 dollars ; net commercial revenue, 109,928,669 dollars. I 
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The pi'iiicipar railways in China are (1) South Manchuria Railway, 
from Changchun to Dairen, 693 miles [see also under Manchuria] ; (2) 
Peking- Mukden line, from Peking to Mukden, 837 miles; (3) Peking-Suiyuan 
Railway, from Peking to Kalgan, Tatung lUj Feugchen, Suiyuan, and 
Paotowchen, 697 miles ; (4) Peking-Hankow Railway, Peking to Hankow, 
1,069 miles; (5) Lung Hai Railway, from Haichou to Sheiichow in Honan 
Tuovinoe, 441 miles ; (6) Shanghai-Nanking Railway, from Shanghai to Nan- 
king, 253 miles ; (7) Tientsin-Pukow Railway, from Tientsin toPukow, on the 
Yangtze river, opposite Nanking, 899 miles ; (8) Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningjto 
Railway, from Shanghai to Hangchow, 219 miles; (9) Hupeh-Hunan Rail- 
way, from "WHehangto Yochow, 2^88 miles ; (10) Kiaochou-Tsinan Railway, 
from Tsingtao to Tsinan, both in Shantung province, 373 miles ; (11) Yunnan 
Railway, from the Tonkin border to Ynnnanfu, 290 miles ; aiid (12) the 
Ohinese Eastern Railway running eastward from Manchuli through Northern 
Manchuria to Snifonho (Russian name, Pogranichnaya), the last station in 
Chinese territory, where it joins the Ussuri Railway, and then runs due 
east to Vladivostok, and southerly from Harbin to Changchun, joining the 
South Manchuria Railway. This line was built by the Russians, and under 
agreements dated October 2, 1920, and May 31, 1924, is operated by Russians 
and Chinese. It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese territory. The gauge is 
the Russian standard of 5 feet, whilst that of all the other railways is 4 feet 
8^ inches, with the exception of the Yunnan Railway, which has a gauge of 
1 metre. 

The 1923 Report of the Government railways showed that 7,426 
kilometres of line were operated by the Government, also that the provincial 
and private railways were 1,229 kilometres in length, giving the total length 
subject to the control of the Ministry of Communications at 8,665 kilo- 
metres. There are 3,355 kilometres of concessioned railways, making a grand 
total of 12,020 kilometres. To this total may be added Government railway 
under construction, amounting to 387 kilometres, and making a grand total 
of 12,408 kilometres, or 7,755 miles. 

Except in Manchuria, where some lines of much commercial and some 
political importance were fully or partially constructed, there has been no 
progress. The railways are still largely under the control of the military, 
The only line in China Proper that is paying, has sufficient rolling stock 
and is approximately running to schedule, m the Shantung Railway. It 
was under the control of the Japanese military when it attained this 
distinction. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities in the country, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The telegraph lines have a length of 52,050 
miles. Number of telegrams transmitted by the Post-office in 1926, 30,251. 
The administration is now completely under Government control. Wireless 
Tel^aph Stations have been installed at many centres. 

Telephones are in use in the main cities of China, and long distance 
telephone communication has been introduced along the railways and in 
the trade areas. Wireless telephone services have also been established. 

The postal work of China, formerly carried on by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand by the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Customs, By Edict of November 6, 1906, the contrm of the Postal 
Service w'as transferred to ;the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in July, 1911. The work of the Post Office extends over 
tbe 18 Provinces of China proper, the New Dominion and Manchuria, which 
have been divided into postal districts, or sub-districts (42,518 at the end of 
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1924). The Postal Service with Tibet has been, suspended. In 1926, there 
were 12,224 post offices open, and the number of letters posted was 
364,811,817 ; of postcards 40,891,072; of newspapers, 47,633,719; of 
printed matter, 44,802,948 ; of commercial papers, 2,314,387 ; of samples of 
merchandise, 863,402 ; of trade circulars, 3,658,414 ; grand total of 
585,788,468. The number of parcels posted in 1926 was 6,011,171. The 
revenue of the post office in 1926 was 28,311,251 dollars, and the exjiendi- 
ture 28,475,026 dollars. On December 31, 1925, the postal st.atf numbered 
120 foreigners and 38,513 Chinese. China in 1914 joined the pobt.al union. 

Banking' and Credit. 

Banking on modern lines dates from the close of the Tai-ping rebellion 
in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of tiade in Shangliai created a 
demand for credit facilities. In lofe, the Board of Finance established the 
Ta Ching Bank, with a capital of 4,000,000 Knping Taels, which was soon 
raised to 10,000,000 Kuping Taels. Prompted by the success of the Ta 
Ching Bank, the Board of Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs launched in 
1905 a scheme to organise a bank for the control of the finances of the 
Railways, Telegi’aphs, Posts and Navigations, and the management of an 
issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of the Peking-Hankow 
Railways, and this scheme finally culminated , in the establishment of the 
Bank of Communications in 1906. The year 1905 marked also the begin- 
ning of commercial hanks in China. The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the National Commercial 
Bank in Hangchow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of which was 
subscribed by the Railway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was foimed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Niugpo Commercial Bank, and in 1910, the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli. In 1911, the M.anclra regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
Ching Bank, However, it was speedily reorganised as the Bank of China. 
From 1914 onwards the establishment of new banks proceeded at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 150 banks with over 400 branch offices. The total 
•capitalisation of Chinese banks approximates 400,000,000 dollars, but not 
more than 160,000,000 dollars have been paid up. Total reserve funds 
amount to about 20,000,000 dollars. 

Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub-branches, and an authoiised capital of 60,600,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 19,760,200 dollars. Next in order comes the Bank of Com- 
munications, whose capital has reached 20,000,000 dollars, 7,713,500 dollars 
of which are paid-up. It has about 40 branches. The Chinese Government’s 
share in the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications has been 
wiped out. The Bank of Obina declared a net profit in 1925 of 1,347,076 
dollars; the Bank of Communications, 697,548 dollars, 

A new State bank, called the Central Bank of China, was opened in Shanghai 
on November 1, 1928. It is capitalised at 20,000,000 dollars and will have 
the right to issue convertible noles, to mint and issue coins, and direct the 
flotation of foreign and domestic loans. The Minister of Finance is appointed 
Director-General of the bank. The capital is supplied by the Treasury, and 
though shares may be issued to the public they most never exceed 49 per 
cent, of the total capital. Notes issued, January 31, 1929, 14,613.955 dollars. 

Other prominent banks are : National Industrial Bank of China, capital 
20,000,000 dollars (1919); the . Frontier Bank, capital 20,000,000 dollars 
(1920) ; China and South Sea Bank, capital 20,000,000 dollars (1924) ; Yieh 
Yih Commercial Bank, capital 10, 000^000 dollars (1915); Bank of East 
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Asia, capital 10,000,000 dollars (1919) ; Bank of Agriculture and Commerce, 
capital 10,000,000 dollars (1920); Commercial Guarantee Bank of Chihli, 
capital 6,000,000 dollars (1910); Commercial Bank of China, capital 
7,500,000 dollars (1896); ffincheng Commercial Bank, capital 10,000,000 
dollars (1917) ; Bank of Canton, capital 1,200, OOOZ. (1912). 

Siho-foTcign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918, the Exchauge Bank of China was estal>lished with 
Sifio- Japanese capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Italian Bank of China, the Sino-French Bank, the Siuo-Seandinavian Bank, 
and numerous Siiio-Japanese institutions were inaugurated in 1921. The 
Chinese American Bank of Commerce was established by American and 
Chinese capitalists, with equal interests, under a special charter issued on 
April 12, 1920, by the Chinese Goveniment. 

On July 1, 1924, the Manchurian Official Bank, Fengtien Industrial 
Bank, and the Bank of the Ttiree Ea.stern Provinces were amalgamated under 
the name of the Government Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces, with a 
capital of 20,000,000 dollars. 

f; j Government ordinances governing savings hanks in China were first 

E I promulgated in 1908. About May in that year a savings department was 

f - organised by the Ta Ching Bank, now Bank of China. This was followed 

I ! later by the establishment of special savings banks in various provinces and 

I I other savings dejiartments attached to commercial banks in recent years. In 

? 1 192.5, there Were 20 such institutions ivith total savings deposits amounting 

I* : to 33,017,942 dollars. 

i; ' Post Office savings hanks at 11 district head offices were opened on 

■ ■ July 1, 1919. By the end of 1926, there were 345 savings banks, with 

51.695 depositors, and total deposits amounting to 8,096,118 dollars in big 
E ' dollar account, and 9,699 depositors with 1,774,254 dollars in small coin 

currency. 



Money, WeigMs, and Measures. 

Money. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
copper cash, and bank notes. The tael is really a weight of silvei (about an 
ounce) of a certain degree of fineness. Theoretically it is divided into \Qmace ; 
1 mccce = 10 cmidareens. The denominations of the dollar are ; 1 dollar = 
100 coppers ; 1 copper = 10 cash. The tael varies in different parts of the 
country, the principal taels being (1) the haihwaoi or customs tael, weigh- 
ing 583’3 grains (in 1927 it was equal in value to 2s, ^ ), (2) the K'up’ing 

tael, weighing 575 '8 grains, (3) the Tsaoping tael, weighing 566 '65 grain.?. 
These are all called treasury taels. The principal local taels are ; (1) Peking 
or Kwngfah tael ; (2) Tientsin or Hang Fing Hwa Pao tael ; (3) Canton tael ; 
(4) Newchwang tael (nominal) ; (5) Shanghai tael. Different taels, about 170 
altogether, are in use in every province in the country. 

There is unparalleled currency confusion. Although a dollar .should he 
equal to 100 coppers, in fact it is worth almost 350 coppers in some parts 
of the country, varying from day to day. In the treaty of September 6, 
1902, China agreed with Great Britain to take the necessary steps to provide 
a uniform national coinage which should be legal tender for all purposes 
throughout the Empire, and an . Imperial Decree was issued in October, 1908, 
commancline: the introduction of a. uniform tael ouri’ency, of which the unit 
must be a silver tael coin of "98 touch weighing 1 K’up’ing or Treasury-scale 
tael or ounce. _ This decree was cancelled by a further decree of May 26, 
1910, establishing the silver dollar ^(yuan) of ‘90 touch and weighing '72 
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Treasury -weight tael as the unit of eurreney. The touch and weight of the 
silyer sitbsidiary coins (50c., 26c., 20c., and 10c.) were also definitely 
specified, while provision was made for further subsidiary coins (5c. nickel, 
2c., Ic., ic., and copper) of touch and weight to be laid down later. The 
minting of these silver eoin.s has begun, but as they are at a discount in 
every province other than the one in which they are minted, confusion has 
been rendered more confounded. There are ten different varit-ties of dollars 
in circulation. Although the law of May, 1910, was intended to bi iug the 
provincial mints under the control of the (Central Government, the Governors 
have effected a serious depreciation of silver and copper money by their 
indiseviniinate minting of subsidiary coins. 

Several efforts have been made to standardise the dollar- The 
Peking Banker-s’ Association, which might be regarded as t fie unofficial 
fiduciary adviser to the Government, loaned the Government 2,600,000 
dollars on March 3, 1921, with the object of erecting and equipping an 
independent mint to coin a standard dollar. The establishment of the mint 
is in the hands of the Chinese bankers until such time as the Government 
redeems the notes it issued as security for the loan. The Shanghai mint 
was intended to foreshadow the entire abolition of the tael as a unit of 
currency and the .substitution of a uniform Chinese silver dollar which will 
be currency throughout China. It was also designed to force the provincial 
mints to raise the stamiard of coinage. At the animal c'>nference of the 
National Bankers’ Association, held in Peking on April 15, 1924, the 
member banks offered to underwrite a further loan of 3,000.000 dollars for 
the purpo.se of completing the Mint, on condition that they be given full 
powei’s of management. This the Ministry of Finance promised to do, but 
owing to j)oliti(‘al conditions, an attempt to raise the .second loan failed, 
and, the available funds having been exhausted iu preliminary work, the 
Government declared a suspension of the scheme on August 18, 1924. 

Standardised banking terms were adopted for the first time throughout 
the country on July 1, 1924. 


10 SsU , 

. = 1 Hao. 

10 Eao . 

. =l Li. 

10 Li 

. = 1 Fin (Candareen). 

10 Fin , 

. = 1 Gh’ien (Mace). 

10 OhHen , 

, = 1 Liang (Tael) = 37*301 grammes. 

16 Liang . 

, = 1 Qhin (Catty) = 596*816 „ 

Capacity. 

Sho . 

. « 1 Ko. 

10 Ko . 

. =5 1 Sheng. 

10 Filing . 

. = 1 Tow = 10 *364688 litres. 

5 Tou , 

. = 1 Eu. 

2 Hu . 

. = 1 Tan. Commodities, even liquid.' 

spirits, &c., are commonly bougl 
weight. 

Length. 

10 Fen 

. =1 Ts’ww (inch). 

10 Ts'un . 

. = 1 GVih (foot) = *32 metres. 

10 Gh'ih . 

i. = 1 CAangf — 3 *2 metres. 

180 Chang. 

. — 1 iii = 676 metres. 


By treaty between Great Britain and China, the Ch’ih of 14-^ English 
inches has been adopted as the standard. The standards of weight and 


L 
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leHgtli vary all over the Eepublic, the Gh’iJi, for example, ranging from 9 
to 16 English inches, and the Ghang { = 10 Gh’ih) in proportion ; according 
to treaty, also, the Tael, Catty, and Picul have been fixed at 1| oz., lilb., 
133^ lb. avoirdupoia respectively. 1 Mow = \ of an acre. Except for 
customs purj>0SBS, however, there is just as much confusion in weights and 
measures throughout the country as there is in currency. 

As from January 1, 1929, the standard measure is the metre, called the 
standard foot, one- third of which equals one market foot. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of China in Gbeat Bkitain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Alfred Sze (appointed January I, 1929), 
8e,eret(tries.'~~lir. Woi-ehong Chen and Wu Nan-Ju. 

Seaond Saa'etary.~~-'KmYn Bxin. 

Third Secretary . — Tsooming Chiu, 

■ I 5 Attachi. — Kuaug-Han Liu. 

^ f Oonsul-General in London. — Su Yu-chow, 

I . 2, Of Great Britain in China. 

■; '■ ' Envoy and Minister. — Sir M. W. Lampson, K.O.M.G., O.B., M.V.O. 

if I (Appointed October 22, 1926.) 

i 1 ■ Gounsellor. — E. M. Ingram, O.B.E. 

Secretaries. — A. E. Aveling, C.B«E., J. C. Sterndale Bennett, C. M. G., 
M.C., and 0. N. Sterling, 

GAMiese — E. Teichman, C.M.G., 0,1. E. 

Naval AttaehA . — Captain 0, Y. Eobinson. 

| j Col. G. Badham-Thornhill, D.S.O. 

I ^ Commeroial Oovmellor. — H. H. Fox, C,M.6. (at Shanghai). 

I I Gorwmrcial Searetary,-~1A. J. Brett, C.M.G. 

I I Judge — His Honour Sir P. Grain (at Shanghai). 

|i I There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 

I : (O.G.), Changsha. Chefoo, Cheng-tu, Chinkieng, Chung-ldng, Foochow, 

I I Hankow (C.G.), Harbin, Ichang, Mukden (O.6.), Newchwang, Nanking 

I I (C-G.), Shanghai (C.G.), Swatow. Teng-Yueh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Yunnan-fu 

(C.G.), Ningpo, Kashgar (C.G.), Tsinanfu, and Taingtao. 

CMnese Outer Territories. 

Maueliuria. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of about 863,610 square miles and a population, 
according to the latest investigation, of 24,620,661 at July 31, 1927. 
Immigration from the densely crowded parts of Central China is increasing 
tile population by almost a million yearly. Manchuria consists of 3 provinces, 
Sheug-King or ffeng-tien (area, 66,000 sq. miles ; population, 15,000,000), 
capital Mukden ; Kirin (105,000 sq, miles j population, 7,500,000), capital 
Kirin ; and Heilung-chiang or the Amur province (203,000 sq. miles .* popu- 
lation, 2,500,000) with Tsitsihar (Heilung Hsien) (population 30, 000) for its 
capital. The chief towns are Miikdon, the capital, with ahoitt 250,000 
inhabitants; Newchwang (66,600) standing about 80 miles up the Liao 
river, at the mouth of which is the port of Ying-k’ou, often called 
Newchwang, Besides Newchwang, Mukden, An-tung (72,500), Tatung- 
kou, TiehUng, Tung-ebiangteu, and Fakumen are open to commerce. 
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Other important towns are Hsin-mia-fu, Liao-yang, Feng-hwang-cheng, 
and Taonanfn, a town rapidly risen to importance, on the border of Eastern 
Mongolia. In Kirin province is the town of Chang-chtm (Kwangchengtze), 
with 80,000 inhabitants. 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
eommnnities alone remain. Owing to the enormons development of the soya- 
bean industry and the improved railway facilities, Manchuria ha.s grown 
more rapidly in wealth than any other part of China. Tbe beau crop in 
1927 was estimated at 5, .550, 000 .short tons, Manchuria is primarily an 
■agricultural country, its soil is one of the richest in the world. Beans, millet, 
wheat and rice are the principal crops. The area tinder cultivation in Manchuria 
totals 81,718,945 acres, of which beans occupy 19,193, 756 acres, and wheat 
7,241,087 acres. Formerly the whole of the wheat yield was exported, but 
•of late years the flonr industry has been growing with the increase in the 
wheat production. There are now some 40 mills in Manchuria, which turn 
out about 15,000,000 .sacks annually. Tobacco production in 1926 totalled 
53,126,000 catties. Extensive forests also abound; their estimated extent 
is 28,756,000 acres. The soil of certain districts— especially in the vicinity 
■of Mukden and Harbin — is suitable for beet and flax growing, and the 
industry is slowly developing. The raw silk crop in Manchuria in 1926 
amounted to 800,000 piculs, yielding 40,000 piculs tussah, Manchuria is 
rich in minerals, such as coal, iron, gold, silver, lead and asbestos. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russiarts and Dairen by the Japanese), and the .southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, September 5, 
1906. On December 22, 1905, China gave official recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yalu river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchmu the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchuria Railway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and Chine.se enterprihC, and operated under 
special convention by the South Manchuria Railway, was opened to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchuria Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Ohangiffiun, main line 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newehwang, 14 miles ; Fushun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch to 
Yentai, 10 miles ; and Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On August 1, 1917, 
the whole oftlm raihyay system of Korea (some 1000 miles in length) passed 
under the management of the South Maiichnria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Fusan, the Korean port 
nearest Japan, to Changchun, -where conubetiou with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence ti> Leningrad is effected. The total capital of tlie com- 
pany is 440,000,000 yen, and the opefrating revunne in 1927-28, 113,244,000 
yen; expenditure, 89,118,000 yen; Met profit, 74,131,000 yen. Besides 
the South Manchuria Railway, Manchuria is traversed by the Chiuese 
Eastern Railway and the Chinese Government Railways. The operating 
revenue of the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1927 was 63,000,000' gold 
roubles; net profit, 10,000,000 goM' roubles. There is also a line from 
Mukden to Harlungcheng (145 miles). There are 205 post rrffiees and 660 
postal ageneie.s. In 1927. imports at the three ports, Darreh, NeWchang’and 
Antung were 160.958,320 Hk. taels; and exports, 216.606.908 Hk. taels. 
In 1927, 7,166 ve.ss«ls of 11,666,017 tons en-fered and cleared at the port of 
Dairen, and 1,336 vessels of 1,268,238 tons at the poi-t of IsFewohwang, 
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Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya 
and Kwen-lnn mountains to the frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000. 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. The only census ever taken was by 
the Chinese in 1737 and showed a population of 316,300 lamas (monks) 
and 635,950 laity. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 to 20, 000 inhabi- 
tants. The country being bleak and mountainous and strangers having been 
jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority was in the past rejiresented by two Amhms who had 
charge, respectively, of foreign and military affairs. There were three 
Chinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shigatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There were a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the country wa.s left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa. He acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas anil assisted by five ministers, Early 
in 1908 the. territory of Western Szechuen and the_ adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet wore united into a new ‘ special administrative area,’ Sikang, 
or Szechwan Marches, with Batang, re-named Baanfu, as capita!. 

The prevailing religion is Laraaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fniits, including peaches 
and even grapes, are prodttced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the domestic animals being sheep and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in some regions there are buffaloes, pigs, and camels. Wool-spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are many hands skilful in 
making images and other decorations for religious edifices The chief 
minerals worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade with 
China and cottsiderahle traffic across the Indian frontier. A telegraph line, 
144 miles long, connects Lhasa with Gyantse. 

The trade between India and Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, most of which are practically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also crosst-s between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are nsed as beasts of burden. The most impfutant 
route into Tibet from India is from Siliguri, near Darjeeling in northern 
Bengal* and a'Toss the small Frontier Siate of Sikkim to Gyantse and 
Yatuag in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Oonvention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Almora in 
the northern part of the Unit<*d Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to- Gartok.in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea Prom Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
and from Simla to Gartok is almost due east. 

For the removal of hindrances to the Indian trade a treaty was 
made with China in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Goverinnent sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Government. The mission met witlr a good deal of armed 
opposition, but at length, on September 7, a nonvention was executed at 
Lhasa, The convention provides for the re-erection of boundary sroTie.s 
(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for maids at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchants ; for the 
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demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British officials for the alteration, of the objectionable features of the 
treaty of 1893 ; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff ; for the 
repair of the passes and the appointment of Tibetan and British officials 
at the trade marts. China paid an indemnity of 2,500,000 rupees 
(166,6662.), and the evacuation of the Chumbi valley by the British 
besjan in Febi’uary, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan public works, be subject to foreign management or interference witliont 
the consent of the British. The adhesion of China to tliis convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 81 , 1907, Great Britain and Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet except through the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But this engagement does not affect the 
provisions of the British-Tibetan convention of September 7, 1901, ratified 
by China in 3906. Negotiations were begun at Simla in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Trade Regulations betv'een India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

Sin-Kiang, or the New Dominion, consi.sts of Chinese Turkestan, Knlja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencie.s lying between 
Mongolia on the north and Tibet on the south. It is now regarded as a 
separate province, its Governor residing at Urnmehi, or Tihwafu, the capital. 
Its area is estimated at about 550,340 sejuare miles and population at about 
1,200,000. The inhabitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Ealmuk, Khirghiz, Tarancbi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years greatly increased in numbers. The 
chief towns are Ili, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The country 
is administered under Chinese officials, residing at Ummehi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are grown. Other productions of the 
country are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The w'hole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. A trade agreement with Soviet Russia was signed in 1924. 

BritishCoTisul-QmeTal oA Kashgar. — Lieut. -Colonel R. A. Lyall. 


Mongolia. 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Khinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Kiang. The area of Mongolia is about 1,875,000 square miles, and 
its population about 7f. 0,000. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestan. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, and sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
extension of Chinese immigration, and a large area of what was known as 
Mongolia, e.xtending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory, and has in fact been 
absorbed within Chinese administration in Manchuria. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. Inner 
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Mongolia and portions of the adjacent provinces in China proper have been 
divided into three special districts or adndinistrative areas, Jehol, Ohahar, and 
Suiynan, each of which is governed by a Tartai--General (Tu’tun) appointed 
by the Chinese Government. The chief town or centre of population is Urga, 
170 miles due south of Kiakhta, a frontier emporium for the caravan trade 
carried on with China across the Gobi Desert. Kiakhta is a Siberian frontier 
town, and stands about lOO miles from the south end of Lake Baikal. Chief 
exports are wool, skins and hides, furs, horns, &c. During the summer 
months motor-car services crosses the Gobi desert, the journey between 
Kalgan and Urga occupying three days. It was inaugurated in 1917. 

Many gold mines are found in Outer Mongolia, but few are worked. 
There are also deposits of copper, silver, iron, and tin. 

For a history of political events in Mongolia from 1912 to 1923, see The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1923, p. 794. 

Since March, 1915, Mongolia has had a legal currency of its own, but 
recent political troubles have delayed the passing of the system of barter in 
business transactions. 

Buddhist Lamaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning China. 

1. Ohina. 

OfEIOIAI PUBIilOATIONS. 

Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs Reports. Slianghai. 

Hertslet's China Treaties. Treaties, &c., between Great Britain and Ohina, and be- 
tween China and Foreign Powers ; and Orders in Connoll, Rules, Regulations, Acta of 
Parliament, Decrees, <be., affecting British Interests in Ohina, in force on January 1, 1908. 
3rd ed. 2 vols. London, 1908. 

RookhiU’s Treaties and Conventions with or concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904. 
Washington, 1904. 

Treaties between China and Foreign States. 2 vols. 2nd edition, 1917. Chinese 
Maritime Customs, Shanghai. 

Annual Reports on the Working of the Chinese Post Office. Peking. 

Annual Reports on the Working of the Chinese Post Office Savings Bank. Peking, 

The Chinese Economic Bulletin ; The Chinese Economic Journal. (Both issued hy the 
Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information.) 

Non-Officiai. Publications. 

The China Tear Book (edited by H. G. W. Woodhead). Tientsin and London. Annual. 

The China Mission Year Book. (The China Continuation Committee.) Shanghai. 
Annual. 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Peking. Quarterly. 

The New Atlas and Commercial Gazetteer. Dingle. Shanghai. 

The Encyelopsedia Sinica. (Samuel Couling.) London, 1918. 

An official guide to Eastern A.sia. Traus-eontinental connections between Europe and 
Asia, Vol. IV. Ohina, Prepared by the Imperial Japanese Government Railways. 
Tokyo, 1924. 

Ayscough (Florence), A Chinese Mirror. London, 1925. 

Ball <J. D.), Things Chinese. 6th edition, revised by E. G. Werner. London, 1926. 

J?£ther (J. B.), Explaining China, London, 1927. 

San (M.J.), The Foreign Relations of China. London, 1922.— Modern Democracy in 
China. Shanghai, 1924. 

Bland (J, O.P.), and Baekhouse (B.), China under the Empress Dowager. London, 1911. 
-Recent Events and Present Policies in China. (By Bland). London, 1912.— Annals 
rad Memoirs of the Court of Poking. London,19U.— China. Japan and Korea. London, 1921. 

Bonnard (ti,,), In China. Aphilosophiepresentation of Chinese civilisation. The inner 
ife of Cliiua, its art and letters, the break-up of the old regime. London, 1926. 

Sredon (J.), Peking. An historical and intimate description of its chief places of 
interest. Shanghai, 1922. 

Broom/taii (Marshall), The Chinese Empire. 1907.— Islam in China. 1910. — Atlas of 
ihina. London, 1917. , 

JSurfchardt (Martha), Ohinesisohe KultsUtten und Kultgebriiuohe. Erlenhach, 1920’. 

' Burton (L, H. D.), The Eastern Road. London, 1924. 
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Chapman (H. O.), The CUiinese Revolution, 1926-27. London, 1938. 

(8. G.), Modern China. Oxford, 1920. 

Collins (W. K.), Mineral Enterprise in China. London, 1918. 

Corditr (H.), Histoire des Relations da la Chine avee les Puissances Ooeideutales 
(1860-1900). 2 vols. Paris, 1901-02. — Histoiie Generate de la Chine. 4 vols. Paris, 1931. 
—La Chine. Paris, 1921, 

Dickinson (G. Lowes), Ai>pearanc.es, Loudon, 1914. — An Essay on the Civilization 
of India, China, and Japan. London, 1914. 

Douglas (B. K.), Gonfucianism and Taoism. London, ISSS.—Sociefy in China. 
London, 1894.— Li Hung Chang. London, 1895.— China. In'Story of the Nations’ Series, 
2nd ed. London, 1900. — Europe and the Ear Bast. Now edition. Cambridge, 1912. 

Bubarhicr (G.), La Chine Conteiuporaine. Politique Bt Econondque. A complete 
survey of events since 1911. Paris, 1926. 

Dubosq (Andrd), L’Bvolution de la Chine. Paris, 1026. — La Chine en Face des 
Puissances. Paris, 1926. 

Etherton (Lt.-CoI. P. T.), China: The Facts. London, 1927, — The Crisis in Cliina. 
Boston, 1927. 

GamWt! (8. D.).and S.), Peking. A Social Survey. New York, 1021. 

Qeil (W. B.), Great Wall of China. London, 1909. — Eighteen Capitals of China 
London, 1911. 

(r'iWcri (R.), What’s Wrong with. China. London, 1926. 

Goodnow (P. J.), China. An analysis of economic, political and social aspects. 
Baltimore, 1920. 

Goioen (H. H.) and /Mi (J. W.), An Outline History of China. London, 1026 

Graniham (A. E.), Hills of Blue: A Picture-Roll of Chinese History from Far 
Beginnings to the Diuith Of Oh’len Lung, A.n. 1799. London, 1927. 

Griffis (W. E.), China's Story, In Myth, Legend, Art, and Annals. London, 1622, 

Groot (J. J. M. de). The Religions Systems of China. 6 vols. 1910. 

Guide Madrolle. Chine duSud, Java, Japan. Paris, 1916. 

^ Havret (P. P.), Ghambeau, and Hoang (P.), Varietes Sinologiqnes, No. 52, Melanges 

sur la chronologie ehinoise. I. Notes coneernant la ehronologie ohinoise. II. ProWgo- 
mtoes 4 la concordance iidomdnique, Shanghai, 1920. 

AealA (A, H.), Sketches of Vanishing China. London, 1928. 

Hodgkin (11. T.), China iir the Family of Nations, London, 1028. 

J?osfe(A,), Three Years in Western Chins. Nowed. London, 1897. On the Trail of 
the Opium Poppy. London, 1914. 

Hovelaque (Emile), La China. Parts, 1920. English translation. London, 1923. 

Ilsieh (Fao Chao), The Government of China (1644-1911). Baltimore, 1925. 

Hsu (M.O.), Railway Problems in China. London, 1915. 

Huang (Peng-lraa), Public Debt in China. London and New York, 1919. 

Hwuy-ung, A Chinaman’s Opinion of Hs and of his Own Country. Translated by 
J. A. Makepeace. London, 1927. 

Jo/iMsea (Julia B,), China and Japan (a bibliography). New York. 1922. 

Joseph (P.), Foreign Diplomacy in China, . 1894-1900. London, 1928. 

Kann (E,), The Currencies of China. Shanghai, 1926. 

Keeton (G. W.), The Development of Extra-Territoriality in China. 2 vols. London, 
1928. 

JKnflr(L. M.), China in Turmoil. London, 1927. 

Amuse (P. E. A), Qeschiehto Ostasiens. 3 vols. Gottingen, 1927. 

Kuo (Ping-wen), The Chinese System of Public Education. London and New York, 
1911. 

Lttqfer (B.), Sino-Iranioa. Chinese Contributions to tire History of Civilisation in 
Ancient Iran. Chicago, 1920. 

iee(P E.), Currency, Banking, and Finance in China (OJBcial United States Publica- 
tion). Washington, 3926. 

iee (M. P.), Economic History of China. With special reference to agriculture. New 
York, 1921. • 

Legendre (A B’.), La Civilisation Cbinoise Moderne, Paris, 1926.— English Translation, 
London, 1928. 

Legge (J.), Oliinese Glassies, with Translations, Prolegomena, 6c. New od. 7 vols, 
Oxford, 1898. 

Leong (Y. K.), and Tao (L. K.). Village and Town Life in China. London, 1924. 

ii(Chi), The Formation of the Chinese People. London, 1928. 

Lieu (D. K.), China’s Industries and Finance. ‘Shanghai, 1927. 

Maej/ouma (J.), Imperial History of China. Shanghai, 1906. 

itfacKwrmy (John V. A.)) Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1894- 
1919. 2vols. New York, 1921. 

JUaciVair (H. P.), Modem Chinese History. Shanghai, 1926.— China’s New Nationalism. 
New York, 1926. 

, Maynni (Luciano), La Gina d’oggi. MilaUj 1925.: 

i J/ofiory (W. H.), China : Land of Famine. New York, 1926. 
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afinttnl (T. P.), China. Where it is To day aud Wliy. London, 1928. 

(P.), China. A Kation in Evolution. New yorlt, 1928. 

Morse (H. B.), The Trade and Administeaiion of the Chinese Empire, Third edition. 
Loudon, I921.--Gilds of China. London, 1909.— The International Eolations of the 
Chinese Empire, 8 vols. London, 1911-18. 

Moule (A. E.), New China and Old. London, 1902.— The Chinese People. London, 
Win. 

Musso (G. B.), La Cina ed i Cinesi : Loro Leggi e Costunii. 2 vols. Milan, 1926. 

A'ord (A.), Bio Handelsvertrago Chinas. Leipzig, 1920. 

Norton (H. K ), China and the Powers. London, 1.027. 

OEe (P ). China. Wirt-icliafts, olitisehe Landeskunde. Gotl-.a, 1927. 

Parker (E. H.), China, her History, Diplomacy, and Oommeroe. London, 1917.— John 
Chinaman and a few Others. London, 1901. — China Past and Present. London, 1908. — 
Chita and Religion. London, 1905.— A Thousand Years of the Tartars. 2nd edition. 
London, 1924. 

Pa-eim (G.), Pehiiig to Lhasa, London, 1925. 

Pollard (S.), In Unknown China. London, 1920, 

Putnam Weale (B. L.), The Fight for the Republic in China. London, 191S. — The 
Truth about China and Japan. London, 1921. 

iletd (Gilbert), China Captive or Free ? London, 1922. 

Reimeli (P S.), An American Diplomat in China. London, 1922. 

Pemer (0. P.), The Foreign Trade of China. New York, 1926, 

Richthofen (Ferd. von), China: Brgehnisse elgener Eeison nnd darauf gegriindeter 
Studioii. Vols. I.-V., and Atlases. Berlin, 1882-1912 

Roekhill (W. W.), Inquiry into the Population of China (From Smithsonian Muse, 
Ooll., vol. 47, pt. 3). Washington, 1904.- The 1910 Census of the Population of China 
Leyden, 1912. 

Roe (A. 8.), Chance and Change in Modern China. London, 1020. 

Russell (B.), The Problem of China. London, 1922. 

Schmitthenner (H.). Ohinesiaehe Landsebafteu nnd Stadto. Stuttgart, 1927. 

jS/or*» (0.), L'Bnlgmc Chinoise. Paris, 1928. 

Shaw (K. W.), Democracy and Finance in China ; a Study in the Development of Fiscal 
Systems and Ideals. New York, 1026. 

Sliate (N.), Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply. London, 1915. 

(Hsu), China after the War. Peking, 1922. 

Smith (0. A. Middleton), Tlie British in China and B’ar Eastern Trade. London, 1927, 

Smith (W.), A Geographical Study of Coal and Iron in China Liverpool, 1926. 

Soothill (W. B.), Cliina and the West. Oxford and London, 1925. 

Steiger (Q. N.), Chma and the Oeeldeut : The Origin and Development of the Boxer 
Movement, London, 1927. 

jSwh ¥at Sen (Dr.). The International Development of China. London, 1928. 

TAng Leang-M, China in Revolt. London, 1927.— The Foundations of Modern Cliina. 
London, 1928. 

Tgau (M. T. Z.), The Legal Obligations arising out of Treaty Relations between China 
and other States. Shanghai, 1917.— China’s New Constitution and International Pro- 
blems. Shangliai, 1918.-^hina Awakehed. New York, 1922, 

Fiaaclee (Harold M.), Modern Constitutional Developtnent in China. London, 1920. — 
Problems of Industrial Development in China. London, 1926. 

Wagel (S. B.), Finance in China, Shanghai, 1916. Chinese Currency and Banking, 
Shanghai, 1916. 

IFeigTi«*(W.), Die Ghlnesische Landwirtschaft. Berlin. 1927. 

Farwer (L.), The Long Old Road in China. New York, 1926. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La Rep(jblica de Colombia. ) 

Constitution and Government. 


The Republic of Colombia, which in colonial days was called ‘Vice-royalty 
of New Granada,’ gained its independence of Spain in 1819, and was 
officially constituted December 27, 1819. Soon after it formed with Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador the State of ‘Greater Colombia,’ which continued for 
about ten yeans. It then split up into Venezuela, Ecuador, and the Republic 
of New Granada, on February 29, 1832. The Constitution of April 1, 1858, 
changed New Granada into a confederation of eight States, under the name 
of Confederation Grauadina. On September 20, 1861, the convention of 
Bogota brought out the confederation under the new name of United 
St^es of New Granada, with nine States. On May 8, 1863, an improved 
Constitution was formed, and the States took the name of the United States 
of Colombia. The revolution of 1885 brought about another change, and 
the National Council of Bogotd, composed of two delegates from each State, 
promulgated the Constitution of August 4, 1886. The sovereignty of the 
States was abolished, and they became simple departments, with governors 
appointed by the President of the Republic, though they have retained 
some of their old rights, such as the management of their own finances. 
A decree of May, 1928, abolished their right to boi-row abroad without the 
sanction of the Government. At present there are 14 departments, 3 “ In- 
tendencies,” and 6 commissaries. 



AREA AND RORULATION 

The legislative power rests witli a Coagress of two Houses, the Senate, 
of 48 members, elected for. 4 years, and the House of Sepresentatives, of 113 
membera, chosen for 2 years. The Senators are elected indirectly by electors 
and the Representatives by the people in electoral circumscriptions (one for 
every 50,000 ol population). 

The President is elected by direct vote of the people for a term of 4 years, 
and is not eligible for re-election until 4 years afterwards; his salary is 
30,000 gold pesos per annum. Congress elects, for a term of one year, two 
substitutes, one of whom, failing the President during a presidential term, 
fills the vacancy. 

President of the Miguel Abadi'a Mdndes, Elected Eebruary 

14, 1926. Holds office from August 7, 1926, to August 7, 1930. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, “War, 
Public Instruction, Industries, Public Works, and Post and Telegraphs. 

A boundary dispute with Peru, which has lasted for over 100 years, was 
settled in 1928. 

Area and PoptLlatioR. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 440,846 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 1,109 miles, of which 641 miles are on the 
Caribbean Sea and 468 miles on the Pacific Ocean. _ The area and population 
of the 14 departments, 3 intendencies and 6 commissaries were, according to 
the census of 1918 (October 14), as follows (the capitals in brackets), 


Departments. 
Antioquia (Medellin). . 
Atlilntieo (Barranquilla) 
Bolivar (Cartagena) 

Boyacd (Tunja) 

Oaldas (Manizalea) . . 

Cauca (Popaydn) . 
Otindinamarca (Bogota) . 
Huila (Neiva) .... 
Magdalena (Santa Marta) 
jCfariflo (Pasto) .... 
Santander Norte (Gdeuta) 
Santander Snr (Buoaramanga) 
Tolima (lliague) 

Valle (Cali) . . . . 

Intendencies. 

Ohoce (QuibdO) . , 

Meta (VUlavicencio) 

San Andres y Providencia 
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In 1926 there were S7,624 marriages, 196,911 births, and 102,840 deaths, 
r Estimated population in 1926, 7,121,000. Arrivals in the country, of 
all aces, in 1926, 18, 827 ; departures, 10,779 ; net gain in population, 
3,048. 

Ou November 3, 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed 
intc a separate Republic. Ou April 6, 1914, Oolombia signed a treaty with 
the United States, at Bogota, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama 
and receiving as indemnity for the Panama Canal zone 25 million dollars 
(6 millions sterling) and certain rights in the zone. This Treaty was ratified 
by the United States Senate on April 20, 1921,_ and by the Colombian 
Congress on December 24, 1921. {See Introduction of The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1915.) Most of the boundary line with Brazil is still unde- 
fined. 

The capital, Bogota (census population on July 15, 1918, 143,994 ; esti- 
mated population on October 14, 1923, 166,148), lies 8,600 feet above the .sea. 
The chief commercial towns are BaiTanquilla (81,330), connected with the 
coast at Pueito Colombia by 17 miles of railway; Manizales (62,000); 
Cartagena (68,119); Medellin (86,641), a mining centre; Cali (68,777); 
Buearamanga (30,266) ; Cficuta (40,151), the last two being coffee centres. 
The city of Manizales, di stroyed by fire in 1926, has been rebuilt. 

Eeligion and Education. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popayan, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the other three 2 each. One of the suffragan sees 
is Panamd,, belonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panama. Other forms of religion are permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law. ’ 

There is a Ministry of Public Instruction which has the supreme direction 
of education throughout the Republic. In 1926 there were 6,782 primary 
schools with 427,311 pupilsj 312 secondary schools with 6,675 pupils; 25 
industrial schools with 1,392 children ; and 6 art schools with 3«9 pnpils. 
There were in 1926, 17 normaP schools with 987 pupils. The oldest 
University is that of Bognt4 (founded 1572). This and the School of 
Mines at Medellin are national institutions. The other Universities are 
departmental. They are the Universities of Antioquia at Medellin (iouuded 
1822), with 1,007 students in 1926, ofCartagena, ofOaucaat Popayan (founded 
in 1827), and of Fasto. Primary education is gratuitous but not compulsory. 

Tht- Republic possesses a national library, museum, and observatory 
at BogotA 

Finance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years in gold pesos 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

I Revenue 

Expenditure 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 1 

I 33,470,348 
! 46,617,767 

55,648,914 

38,923,938 

43.339,666 

42,648,084 

1927 

19281 

19291 

1 63,207,488 

61,944,060 1 

05,658,668 

1 65,607,764 

' 45,156, 061 

60,097,804 


■ 1 Estimates. 

The main items of estimated ordinary expenditure in 1928 were : Govern- 
ment, 9, 197,017 pesos; Finance, 7,004,340 pesos ;War, 6,927,293 pesos;Public 
Instruction and Health, 6.364,579 pesos ; Public Worlcsj 7,947,826 pesos; 
Posts and Telegraphs, 5,767,639.pesos. The main items of estimated revenue 
m 1928 were .“-—National properties, 8,385,418 pesos; national services, 
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2,585j261 pesos I taxes, 32,168,648 pesos; new revenues, 5,050,000 pesos. 
Extraordinary expenditures, 1928, will be 31,786,996 gold iiesos. 

The external debt on June 30, 1928, stood at 168,844,025 gold pesos, 
divided as follows: Central Government, 80,629^025 pesos; Depirtments, 
63,380,000 pesos ; Mnnioipalities, 24,835,000 jjesos. A portion has been 
amortized, and on September 1, 1928, the efFecti%’-e balance stood at 
146,014,980 pesos. This does not include about 45,000,000 pesos in loans 
contracted for but not jet received, nor about 35,00(1,000 pesos borrowed 
abroad by various banks and reloaned largely to local antborities. 

The internal debt on December 31, 1927, was 8,518,811 pesos. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory, from 1 to years. The permanent army 
consists of 3 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 
infantry regiments ; 1 eavaby regiment of 4 stjuadrous ; 1 artillery regiment ; 
1 engineer battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 companies. The peace 
effective in 1925 was 371 officers and 6,015 other ranks. In war time every 
fit Colombian is compelled to serve, and the war effective is about 60,000. 
The infantry are armed with rifles of the improved Remington pattern, 
with the French Gras rifle, and with the 88 pattern Mauser. 

Colombia has 1 seagoing gunboat, 3 coastguard patrol vessels built in 
1925, 2 river gunboats, and several motor launches for customs services. 

Production and Industry. 

Only a small section of the country is under cultivation. Much of the 
soil is fertile, and is coming into use as roads improve. Coffee is the staple 
product, and accounts for about 80 per cent, of the total value of exports ; 
amount exported 1926, 147,255 metric tops; 1927, 151,729 metric tons. 
Tobacco is also grown ; cotton is produced in Magdalena, Bolivar, Antio(iuia 
and Santander, and is beginning to be cultivated in Boyaca, Tolima, and 
Oundinamarca. Cotton area is approximately 150,000 acres ; production in 
1927 was 14,000,000 lbs. Cocoa, sugar, vegetable ivory, tagua (or vegetable 
ivory nut), and (iyewoods are produced, besides wheat, maize, plantains, &c. 
Banana cultivation is extending; exports in 1927 totalled 196,624 tons. 
The rubber tree grows wild, and its cultivation has begun, Tolu balsam 
is cultivated, and copaiba trees are tapped but are not cultivated. Dye 
and cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalena River, but little or no 
wood of any sort is exported. Total value of agricultural products in 
1927-28 was 628,000,000 gold pesos, of which maize represented 160 millions, 
coffee 90 millions, and cattle 66 millions, 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the departments; 
exports in 1926, 1,667,639 pesos. The mines are in Antioquia, Cauca, 
Caldas, Tolima, and Narino. Other minerals, more or less worked, are 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, emeralds, and platinum (first 
discovered in Colombia in 1735), which is found in abundance in the 
alluvial deposits of the Ohoco River and in the basins of the San Juan and 
Oondoto Rivers ; exports of platinum in 1926, 882,297i. The working of the 
emerald mines is a Government monopoly. The chief mines are those of 
Mnzo and Ohivor. No statistics of their output are published. Exports in 
1925 amounted to 257,500 gold pesos. Nearly all the emeralds mineci to-day 
come from Colombia, The country also, has coal, iron, limestone, sand, 
manganese, and fireclay deposits, so that in some parts it is highly 
favourable for the development of metallurgical industries. The ex- 
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natural salt pans along tlie coast are a Goyernmeat monopoly. Pro- 
duction in 1927 was valued at 1,500,117 gold pesos. There are extensive 
deposits of coal, especially near Amaga. Petroleum has recently been 
found; production has risen from 447, 7d4 barrels in 1924 to 15,760,797 
barrels in 1927. The output is piped from the oilfields to the coast. 
Exports in 1927, 13,679,317 barrels. On the coasts there are valuable pearl 
fisheries which the Government has under exploitation at present. The 
richest beds are on the north coast of the Goajira Peninsula, from Gabo de la 
Tela to Castilletes. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 6 years (5 gold pesos = 17. ) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1922 

£ 

8.829,005 

10,703,200 

1926 

£ 

1 10,707,610 

£ 

16,422,173 

1923 

11,89.5,068 

11,729,061 

1926 

21,946,948 

21,808.772 

1924 

10,190,045 

10,685,839 

1927 

24,363,510 

24,864,817 


Trade by principal countries (1926) in pesos gold : — 


Imports 

1926 

Exports 

1926 

tTaitad States 
United Kingdom 
Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

Holland 




63.025,623 

18,380.093 

14,188,329 

6,705,412 

3,875,122 

2,653,380 

United States . . 

United Kingdom 
Vene 2 uela .... 
Holland .... 
Germany , . , 

95.979,048 

4,279,748 

4,864,212 

2,792,855 

1,381,190 


The principal articles of export (1926) were, in gold pesos :--Oofl:ee, 
86,883,869 ; hides, 2,652,680 ; bananas, 5,301,609; gold, 1,667,638 ; 
platinum, 4,681,489. 

Coffee exports in 1927 amounted to 151,729 metric tons, of which 67 
per cent, went to the United States. Colombia shipped 8,454,000 bunches 
of bananas in 1927, against 10,897,959 in 1926. United States took about 
20 per cent, of the crop. The chief imports in 1 926 were food-stuffs, 1 2, 724, 983 
pesos; drugs, 3,905,918 pesos; metals, 11,816,900 pesos; agricultural and 
mining implements, 9,867,908 pesos ; and textiles 37,532,927 pesos. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 6 years : — 


- 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 1 1927 

1928 

Imports from Colombia into U.K. 
Exportb 1,0 Colombia from U.K. , 

£ 

1,589,856 
, 2,701,964 : 

i ' iC- 

1,577,674 ^ 
8,874,970 

1,832 060 ! 2,35^630 

1 8,708,239 j 8,467,805 

^ £ . 

2,817,457 

3,666,330 


Shipping and Communications. 

Owiug to the mountainous character of the country, the construction of 
anerial roads and railways is both costly and difficult. The roads are gener- 
ally bimple mule tracks, though some progress has been made by the 
Government in the construction of main roads, especially in the case of the 
road from Bogota to Yillavieencio over the Eastern Cordillera. Total length 
of motor roads in use, about 2,340 miles. 
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111 Colombia there are 16 lines of railway (11 national, and 4 British 
companies), with a total length (1928) of 1,740 miles. Of the total, 61 4 miles 
have a gauge of 3 ft. j the rest a metre gauge. Most of them are small 
disconnected lines serving principally as feeders to the Magdalena river, 
which is the main traffic routs between the Caribbean and the interior. A 
new railway to set ve the western section of the Republic, the Bolombolo- 
Canafistula Railway, 521 miles in length, is under construction. 

An airplane service now connects Barranquilla on the Atlantic coast with 
Buenaventura on the Pacific j other routes are also covered. 

The work of clearing and canalising the lower and upper Magdalena is 
being carried on. That river is navigable for 900 miles ; steamers ascend 
to La Dorada, 692 miles from Barranquilla. Tributaries supply 216 miles 
more of navigable water, and on these rivers 92 steamens, with a total 
tonnage of 22,000, regularly plied in 1927. 

In 1926, the post-office handled 17,869,101 letters and post-cards and 
11,808,015 packets of printed matter, samples, and business papers. Parcels 
(1926), 24.5,000. Number of offices, 1,075. A British river-transport com- 
pany has contracted with the Goverament to convey mails and passengers 
to and from the interior every three days. Other companies, British, German, 
and native, ply on the rivers. 

There were 20,460 miles of Government telegraph lines in August, 
1927 ; number of offices, 877 ; 10,996,012 telegrams were despatched in 
f 1926. Telephone sy.stem in 1926 had 18,042 sukserihers. 

During 1926, 2,362 steamers and sailing vessels of 2,849,366 gross tins 
entered the ports of Colombia, and 2,074 vessels of 1,895,140 gross tons 
cleared. 

Money, WeigMs, and Measures. 

Under the Law of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit is a gold peso 
equal to one-fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same. Gold coins are 2|, 6, and 10 pesos. Silver coins are (900 
fine) the half-peso, and 20 and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 6 
centavos are legal tender. There are also notes representing gold dollars 
of 1, 2, 6, and 10 dollars respectively. On June 30, 1928, the total currency 
of Colombia was given as follows : — gold coinage, 16,625,928 pesos ; bullion, 
9, 589, 543 pesos in the Banca de la Repdblica ; paper money (gold certificates 
and old issues), 8,730,708 pesos; silver and nickel coinage, 11,778,633 
pesos ; notes of the Banco de la Eepdblica, 50,977,311 pesos ; Treasury 
bonds, 123,718 pesos; ioreigh specie, 68,518 pests. Besides this sum in 
legal tender, there were also in circulation on June 80, 1928 ; — Treasury 
certificates, 32,829 pesos; bank certificates, 52,170 pesos; bank bonds, 
12,034 pesos; making a total of 97,183 pesos. Gold reserve.s on this date 
totalled 42,200,974 pesos, of which half was in the Banca de la Repdblioa 
and half in New York and London banka. 

On July 23, 1923, the Banco de la RepAblica was inanourated as a central 
bank. The capital (1828) is 12, 236,106 gold pesos, fully paid, and it has 
(June 30, 1928) gold reserves 62,418,000 pesos. It has the exclusive privilege 
until 1943 of issuing banknotes in Colombia. Its deposits and note issues 
must bo covered by a gold reserve of 60 per cent, of their value ; total gold 
coverage (June 30, 1928) was 122'4 per cent. 

In 1925 the Agricultural Mortgage Bank of Bogota was formed by the 
consolidation of the mortgage departments of 6 principal banks ; authorized 
capital is 5 million pesos subscribed by Government, Departments, and 
Municipalities. 

There are 21 commercial banks with total paid-up capital and reserves 
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fAnril SO 1928) of 42 . 73 S .509 pesos, including 4 foreign commercial banks 
& native tL does not include the Banca de la Eepdblica. 

f)Ti Auril 80 1928 the bank deposits amounted to 68,412, 962 pesos gold. 

Tirltric system Republic in 1867. In custom- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to avmrdupois p^ 

standard In ordinary commerce the arroba, of 27 5 pounds, or ’ 

the oStal of 4 arrobas, or 50 kilos ; and the carga, oi 2i quintals or 125 
kilos are generally used. The Colombian libra is equal to 1-102 potind 
SoTrclunois The Colombian vara, or 80 cm., is still in some cases the 
measure of ’length used for retailing purposes, but in liquid measure the 
French litre is the legal standard. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Colombia in Geeat Beitain. 

Mminfer and Enwy.~^o be appointed in June, 1929. 

Charqt d' Affair as.—Dow Alfredo Michelson. 

Jorge Garces. 

Hnnsul-Oencral. — Dr. Alfonso Bat an. t j- 

Birecior of Bureau of Inf onnation and Trade Development.— J . Medina. 
There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, Belfast, 
Dundee, Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, and Southampton. 

2. Of Geeat Beitain in Colombia. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister PUnipotentiary and Gonsul-General- 
E. St J. D. Monson. Appointed April 16, 1926. 

There is a consul at Barranquilla, and vice-consuls at Bogotd, 
Cartagena, Pasto. Medellin, Santa Marta and Cali, and consular agents at 
Honda, and Buenaventura. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Colombia. 

1. Official Publioations. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Eepublics, Washington, D.O. 

Bogoli, 

?5ldl,Soi»OTKt^H.ml9MArbol.a.. , , 

Foreien Office Reports, Annual Series and Miscellaneous ^ ^ 

Cobras PUbliCas-del Ministro de Guerra; del Mimstro de 
InsbLcion P^ubliw ; Ministro de Belaciones Bxteriores ; Ministro de Gobierno ; Mmistro 

del Tesoro ; Mimstro de Hacienda. Bogota. 

Informe del Superintmdente de las Rentas PubliMS- Bogote. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Belaciones Extenores. ®°Sota. ^Quarterly. , 

Informe del Inspector General de Correos y Telegrafo— Annual. Bogota, 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

^rbol<'da*^(6ustavo),*HiRtoria%ntempordnea de Coloinbia. 2 ■'j''*®' 

Sell (7 h) Colombia : a Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

^ imiTnaloi an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 1900. 

Handel mid Industrie. Leipzig, 1922. -PoriB ion*; 

Camacho Rold&a (S.), Notas de viaje Repubhca do Coloralua. Pans, 190,). 

Chapman (P. M.), Diatrihntlon of Bird-Life in Colombia. , Hiatoria 

Cuervo (Antonio^ B,), Colecoidtt de documentos meditos sobre la Geografla y la Historia 

Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinil. London, 1920. 

l^!ftma 7 in'{b?>°and^a»or”a)rVoy^^^^^ d’exploption scientiflque ’ 

des ‘ Mdmoires de la Soci6t6 neuchflteloise des Sciences natnrelles. ). Neuchfitel, 1914. 
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JaZhay (H.), la B'&nu'blique de GolomWe. Brussels, 1909. 

Simbert (.lules), Histoire de la Colombia et du Venezuela des origiiios jusqu’anos 
jours. Paris, 1921 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South Amerita. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 2nd. ed, 
London, 1909. 

Livine (L.), Colombia. London, 1914. 

Lopez (E.), Alinanaque do los hechos Colombianos o annario Coloinbino ilii.strado de 
interds para la historia y 1ft esiadistiea, 1920-21. Bogota, 1921. 

Markhom (Six Clements), The Conquest of Kew Granada. London, 1912. 

ATcPcfi (W ), Sunlight in New (Iranada. London, 1925. 

Medina (Leandro), Limite Oriental de Panama [The boundary disjxute between 
Colombia and Panama. ) BopotA 1913 

Jfofte* (B.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.] Philadelphia, 1898. 

Jl/o«aii«(H. J.), Ux* tue Orinoco and down the Magdalena. New York, 191C. 

jyiles(B'air), ColiiTnbia, Land of Miracles. London, 1926, 

Ortega (Alfredo) Femicarriles Colombianos. Kesomen l istorico, BogotA, 1920. 

Pi^ree-Sarmiento (J. M.), Colombia, 1789-1917 Cadiz, 1917, 

Petre (P. L.), The Republic of Colombia. London, 1906. 

Posada (B.), Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 13 vols. Bogota, 1914, 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Bestrepo IHrado (B.), Estudios sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. Bogota, 1892. 

Salamanca (Demetrio), 1 a Amazonia Coloiubiana. Bsrudin geogrStIco historico y 
juridico cn defensa del dereeho territorial de Colombia, Vol. 1. Begoti, 1916 

Seruggs (W. L.), The Oolomhian and Venezuelan ReputdioB, London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1910. 

Thomson (N.), Oolomida and the United States. London. 1915. 

Uribe. (Antonio J"86). Anales Diplomaticos y Consulares de Colombia, 5 vols. 
Bogota, 1920. 

Veateh (A. C.), Q”lto to BegotA New York, 1917 

Vega, de la (Jos6) La Federaoldn en Colombia. 1810-1912, BogotA, 191 2. 

Velasco (T.), Geograrla de Colombia. Bogota. Also Colombia. [Translation from 
Reclns' Nouvelle Geographic Universelle, with copious notes sui)eradded.] Bogota, 1893. 

Vergara (P J.), Nueva Geogratla de Colombia. Tomo I. BogorA, 1901.— Oapituloa 
de nna Historia Civil y Militar do Colombia. BogotA, 1914. 

Zamora, Gula de Colombia. BogotA, 1907. 


COSTA RICA. 

(REP0BLIOA BB Costa Rioa.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republicol Co-staRica, an independent State since the year 1821, and 
forming jmrt from 1824 to 1829 of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution promulgated on Decern tier 7, 1871, and 
modified ver\ freiiuently since that date. Practically there was no consti- 
tution, hut only dictatorships, between 1870 and 1882. The legislative power 
is vested hi a Chamber of Representatives called the Oon.stitutional Con- 
gress, and msde up of 48 deputies, being one rejiresentativ*- to ev.-ry 8,000 
inhabitants. By the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal suffrage was 
adopted for all male citizens who are of age and abl<- to supjiort them- 
selves, except those deprived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and the 
insane. Voting for President, Deputies and Munici]ial CJonnoillors is, by the 
Law of July 2d. 1926,, secret, direct and free. The members of the Chamber 
are elected for the term of four years, one-half retiring every two years. 
The executive authority is in the hand.*) of a President, elected for the term 
of four years. Diplomatic relations with Panama, severed since 1921, were 
resumed October, 1928. 

President of the Republic . — Don Oleto Gonzalez Viquez, elected on 
February 12, 1928 ; assumed office May 8, 1928. 


i 

I 


I 

J 
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Th. atoi^tetion 

«I.o aro appomted by. ‘^d MtoTof ForeigI Affairs, 

Secrets, nes respectiroly J, . .. “ f Public Security ; of Finance 

aad Publio Health. 

Area and Population. 

The area oi the 

divided iato seyen (iaens was taken in May. 1927 ; 

r.mrnikS^oH7T'52 ..__ 


Province 

population 

Province 

1 Population 

SanJos6. 

Alajnela . 

Heredia . 

Cartago . 

163,183 

97,577 

38,407 

70,199 

Guanacaste . 
Puntarenas 

I Limon . 

Total 

1 51,142 

28,739 
‘. 1 32,278 

, j" 471, 525 » 


1 There are about 8,500 abori^nes (Indians), 

Estimated popnlatien on January 1, 1628. was 480.825. 

The vi tal statistics for four years were as follows ;— 

iMamagesl Births 1 Deaths Increase Immigration I Emigration 


■■ The pomdation o. t“th Wt 

sr/oCSarXIf 

KS “Sm^rS'lMSrJS-BrW^^ West Indians, mostly in 

liimon Province, on the banana farms. 

Eeligion and Education. 

under him the Bishop °f and free. Elementary schools are 

1,685, and the enrolled pupils 40,24» boys with 556 

secondary instruction there are at Jan Jos 4 a lycen y 

pupils in 1927 and hiSs piSs^^ 

“^SSavTeai. aloHoge On Septe|her 16, 1926, the foundation stone 

Spanish is the universal language of the country. 
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Justice. 

Justiceis administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate court.s in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic. Capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted. In 1927 there were 10,785 convictions of misdemeanour, 
drink convictions, 6,499, and 2,014 of crime, and 4,380 civil cases. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years have been as follows 
(nominally, £T sterling = 10*46 colones, but in these tables it is figured 
at the current average rate which is around 19*5 colones to the pound) 


- 

i 1924 

1925 ! 

! 

1926 

1927 

1928* 

fievetine 

E.’jpenditure . 

£ 

1,297,938 

1,140,271 

1 £ i 

1,324,151 1 
1,220,727 I 

£ 

1,408,184 

1,101,348 

[ ^ ^ 

1,. 568, 416 1 
1,195,843 

& 

1,434,580 

1,437,740 


1 Estimates. 


The revenue is chiefly derived from customs, liquor, railway, direct 
taxes (land), posts and telegraphs. The largest items of expencUture are 
finance, public instruction, and internal development. 

The foreign debt of the Republic outstanding on December 31, 1927, was 
made up of gold refunding bonds, 1911, l,699,780i., the French Loan of 
1911 (in liquidation), 7,350,000 francs, and a U.S. loan of 1926, 7,876,000 
dollars. The internal debt on December 31, 1927, amounted to 80,047,942 
colones (4,110,271Z.), which included a debt of 112,408i. to an English 
construction company. 

Defence. 

Costa Rica has an army, including reserve and national guard, of 160,485 
officers and men. The standing and active army is limited to 1,000 by a 
convention reached in 1923 by the States of Central America. Its strength 
in 1926 was 326. The Republic has also 1 motor launch cm the Atlantic 
side and 1 on the Pacific side for Revenue purposes. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the principal industry. There are thousands of square 
miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never been cleared, on which 
can be found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and other 
cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products are coffee (16,164 
metric tons in 1927), valued at 2,178,931/1., and bananas (7,869,175 stems 
valued at l,212,200ii. in 1927). Coffee and bananas account for nine-tenths 
of the exports. The cacao crop is also of importance. In 1927, 3,429 
metric tons of cacao were exported valued at 135,823Z. Bee-keeping is 
carried on successful! v ; it is estimated that there are 3,000 hives in the 
Republic. The second industry of importance is that of gold and silver 
miuiug on the Pacific slope. Deposits of manganese ore have been dis- 
covered in the Pacific province oi Guanacaste. There are also deposits of 
quartz, alabaster, grauite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, and mercury ^ and sulphur 
ani copper also exist, but mining in the Republic is not very fully de- 
veloped. Maize, sugar-cane, cacaO', rice, and potatoes are comnronly 
cultivated. About 4,000 acres are under tobaceo. The distillation of 
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spirits is a government toonopoly. Th.e live-stock, in 1925, consisted of 
433,468 cattle, 104,037 horses, 70,625 pigs, 9,857 mules, 355 sheep, and 
i; 1,734 goats, 

I There are officially emimerated 3,296 factories and industries in the 

Republic, all small, including 71 cigar-making factories, 135 cheese-making 
establishments, 69 hydraulic sawmills, 22 candle-making factories and 
many colfee-drying establishments, starch, broom and wood-work factories. 
The most important industries are shoes, soap, and candles. Electricity, 
derived from water power in the highlands, is widely used as motive power. 

Commerce. 

The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (for rate of converting colon 
into sterling, see under Finance) : — 



- 

1923 

1924 

j . 1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports 

Exports . . . j 

a 

2,013,3.53 

2,640,321 

£ 

2,679,244 

8,697,696 

£ 

1 2,869,999 
3,897,019 

, £ 

2,840,408 

8,896,688 

£ 

3,850,097 

8,709,029 


The value of the chief imports and exports for 1927 was as follows : — 


Chief Imports 

1927 


Exports 

1927 

Cottoa . . . 

Iron and steal other than 
machinery 

Flour 

Mineral oil and derivatives 
Moror cars and tracks . 1 
Silk goods . . . 

& 

880,228 

276,061 

199,805 

128,072 

105,103 

101,698 

1 

J 

Coffee . . . . 

Bananas. 

[ Cacao . . . . 

1 Gold and silver bullion . 
Timbers . . . ’ 

Kruit and vegetables 

1 Hides and skins . 

£ 

2,178,981 

1,212,200 

185,828 

79.780 

I 1 I 21 I 

9.464 


Of the import value in 1927, SO'Si per cent, was from the United States, 
15 '52 per cent, from Germany, 14 ‘90 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 
2 "94 per cent, from Central and South America, Of the value exported, 
64'75 per cent, went to the United Kingdom, 32’91 per cent, to the United 
States, 8 "2 2 to Germany, and 2 ‘3 6 per cent, to Latin America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Rica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- ■ 

1924 

1926 

1926 

j ' 1927 j 

1 1928 ' 

Imports from Costa Rica into U. K. 
Exports to Costa Rica fcom U.K. . 

£ 

2,340,592 . 
484,769 

tb 

2,573,294 

386,159 

2,50L682 1 
306,235 

1 

2,719,903 

403,702 

3,237,588 

394,885 


Shipping and Communications. 

No official figures are; available as regards Costa Rican shipping. On 
the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power launches, 
and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 

In 1927, there entered the ports of the Republic 696 ships of lj321,687 
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tons, and cleared, 698 ships of 1,326,497 tons- KTearfy all the steamers of 
the United Fruit Company are under the British flag. 

The railway system connects San Jose with the Atlantic xiort, and has been 
extended to connect the capital with the Pacific port. The length of 
railway is 413 miles — the Costa Eica Eailway, 189 miles (main line and 
branches 5 San Jose to Limon, 103 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (state owned), 
81 miles (San Josd to Punta Arenas, 73 miles); the Northern Railway, 75 
miles, and the United Fruit Co. Railway, 67 miles When the railway 
system is completed, through rail communication will be established between 
Port Limon and the new port of Almirante in Panama. About 130 miles 
of motoring roads are now open. 

In 1927 there were 339 post offices. The number of postal packets 
despatched and received was 10,076,502. 

There were (1927) 2,740 miles of telegraph lines, with 152 telegraph 
offices. The number of message.s in 1927 was 545,544. On December 31, 
1920, there were 1,584 telephones ; the telephone lines had a length of about 
1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working from Limon to Boeas del Toro 
(Panama) 60 miles, and to Bluefields, in Nicaragua, and to Colon, in Republic 
of Panama. Limon has a radius of 300 miles. The Government has a large 
wireless station at San Jose, and a small one at Colorado (mouth of E. San 
Juan, near Nicaraguan border). There is au international wireless station 
at Paraiso of high power ; it is open for public service. 


Banking and Credit. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Internacional de Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue, It is authorised to is.srre up to 19,000,000 
oolones in notes to bearer (guaranteed by Government 6 per cent. Bonds, 
un-issued balance of Costa Eica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, and other 
Government securities). The Exchange Control Department, founded in 
November 1922, is authorised to ptxrchase and sell Now York Bank drafts 
at a fixed rate of 400 per cent. (4 to 1), and to issue and to receive in 
exchange for such drafts its own notes. On January 1, 1928, the 
Department had balances at New York bankers or in hand of 1,428,697 
U.S. dollars gold. The total circulation of the country on September SO, 
1928, was : Banco Internacional de Costa Rica, 15, 650,000 colones ; Exchange 
Control Department, 6,209,488 colones ; silver certificates, 1,460,000 colones ; 
copper, 570,000 colones. Total, 23,884,488 colones. 

The National Insurance Bank — a Government bank which, has a 
monopoly of new insurance business — reported September 30, 1928, total 
insurance written amounting to 67,828,818 colones. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the gold colon, weighing 778 grammes, '900 fine (value 
about 22-9d.). Gold coins have, however, practically disappeared from 
circulation. Silver coins are : 1 colon, 60 centimes, 25 centimoa. There are 
copper coins of 10 centimes, 5 centimos, 1 centime, and a nickel coin of 2. 
■'centimos... 

The metric system is now in use ; the following are the old weights and 


The Libra 
,, Quintal 
, , Arroba 
, , Fanega 


= 1'014 lb. avoirdupois. 
=:101'40 „ 

= 25-36 „ 

= 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 
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“ *0«?.n”m IB, 1921. tt. BeP^BU,! :^opted as its standard time that of 

the meridian SO degrees west of Greenwicli. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1 Of Costa Rica IN Great Britain. 

en^^mraoriimryo’^ Ptoif-ototoP /«r a™ps.-Manuel 

M. de Peralta (Paris). . 

’a^rcTntuirrTepresenta at Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow 
and Liverpool. ^ Britain in Costa Rica. 

nvt/l MinisUr Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 
_mS Master ipana^^ wh.rs he resides). 

I? N Cox O.B.E. (San Jos4). 

SSLlPert 0. D^^SlasC^'M-S). 

Statistical aad other Books of Eeference coaoerumg Costa Eica. 

1. OsTlCIAI. Pttblioations. 

Pablioations of the various Government Departments. 

SS«»?SSOT.i"oSto™l.i.li»«es eenl. E.pObllc.de P»™i. S.« 
josA 1909. ^ Non-Official Publications. 

compendium.] 

P.rt.. ™.-ls 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Tuba except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762-63, remained 
a sSth SsWon from the date of its discovery by Columbus unti 
December 10, 1893, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the 
tl.e Seatv of Paris which ended the armed intervention of t^he United States 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rido. Cuba thus hecarne an in- 
dependent State, A convention which assembled on hovennher 5, 1900, 
Sw u^a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under jhif 
the IslLd assumed a republican form of government, with a Piesident, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A ^ 
assed in Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
over the government to the Cuban people upon the undertaking 
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that tliey should conclude no treaty ■with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of Cuba, that no debts should be contracted 
for \vhioh the euirent revenue -would not suffice, that the United States 
should have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901, these eonditions were accepted. On February 2i, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice-President took place, and the 
control of the Island was formally transferred to the national goverainent on 
May 20. The coaling station of Guantanamo Bay was leased to the United 
States for 2,000 dollars anunally, on July 2, 1903. A reciprocal commercial 
treaty, December 27, 1903, further strengthened the ties between Cuba and 
the United States. After political disturbances, an American Commission 
formed a provisional government in August, 1906, which was continued 
until January 28, 1909, when the national government was resumed after 
the institution of electoral reforms, A coijstitutional convention wp con- 
vened March, 1928, and approved various changes in the constitution 
including a proposal to increase the President’s term to 6 years without 
right, of re-election. These changes came into effect on May II, 1928, and, 
among other things, conferred upon women over 21 years of age the right 
to vote. 

President . — General Gerardo Machado y Morales. Inaugurated (second 
term) May 20, 1929 ; term expires May 20, 1935. 

There is a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of State, of Justice, 
of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labour, of Public Instruction, of Public Works, Sanitation and Charity, 
and of Telegraph and Po.sts (created in 1925). 

The National Congress is made up of a Senate (37 members, 6 for each 
province and the retired President) and a House of Representatives (118 
members, 1 for every 26,000 of the inhabitants). The latter, like the 
Senators, sit for six years. 

The country is divided into six provinces and 119 municipalities. The 
province is ruled by a Governor elected indirectly by the people and a 
Council ; and the municipality by an Alcalde (hlayor), and an elected 
municipal council. 

Area and Population. 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 sqitare miles (41,634 square miles for the 
island of Cuba, 1,180 square miles for the Isle of Pines, and 1,350 square 
miles for the other islands), with a population, on Jane 30, 1928, of 
8, 579, .507, including 82,297 immigrants arriving that year. The ares, 
population, and density of population of each of the six provinces, on 
June 30, 1928, were as follows; — 


Provinee 

Area 

Population 
(June 30, 1928) 

Pop. per sq. 

. mile . 

Havana . , . 

Square lailca 
8,179 

1,081,618 

825-40 

Pinar del Rio , . 

5,206 

801,001 

67-81 

Matanzas ..... 

8,256 j 

i 847,5.52 1 

106-70 

Santa Olara 

8,257 

1 755,027 1 

1 91-68 

OamagUey . . . . 

10,064 

I'-:. ■■ 358,712 

25-70 

Oriente ’ . . 

14,211 . ■■ 

886,697 j 

62-33 

Total . . . 

44,164 ' 

[ 8,579,607 ‘ j 

81-52 


1 Ipolutling 83,297 immigrants. 
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The number of whites classified in 1926 was 2,315,928 against 2,294,115 
in 1924, and of coloured, 829,201 against 830,791 in 1924. 

Between 1900 and 1912 the birth-rate was 31 T 6 per 1,000 inhabitants ; 
births in 1924-26, 64,098 ; in 1926-27, 122,044. In 1927-28 the mortality 
rate in the whole country was 12"03 per 1,000. Marriages in 1926-26, 
15,850 ; in 1927-28, 17,469. 

The chief towns (with population, excluding suburbs, 1928) are Havana, 
581,076 ; Cienfuegos, 39,017 ; Gamagiiey, 46,604 ; Santiago de Cuba, 48,500 ; 
Guantanamo, 13,464; Santa Clara, '26,740 ; Manzanillo, 24,670 ; Pinar del 
Rio, 16,951 ; Sancti Spiritus, 25,926 ; I'rinidad, 13,463 ; Cardenas, 28,748. 

Education. 

Education is compulsory and free. In the year ending June 30, 1928, 
449,478 children were enrolled in the 6,952 elementary schools, which 
had 7,350 teachers. There were also 70 travelling teachers who taught 
8,324 children; 84 night schools for working people with 8,377 pupils. 
There were also 525 private schools with 1,668 teachers and 31,949 pupils. 
In each province the Government maintains a special Institute for advanced 
education, and normal schools for training teachers. Near Havana there is 
a special school with a staff drawn from English public schools, on which 
the school is modelled. 

University instruction is given at the University of Havana (founded on 
September 12, 1721), In 1927-28, it had 4,148 students. 


Defence. 

The army is composed of 619 officers and 11,954 men, organized in 6 
cavalry regiments, 4 battalions and 3 batteries with auxiliary services. The 
navy consists of 2 cruisers, 5 gunboats, an armed transport, and about a 
dozen coastguard vessels of small size. Some of these vessels were wrecked 
damaged in a hurricane in October, 1926, The strength of the navy is 
i7 men, 144 officers and 25 cadets. The air force (1926) consisted of 116 
an,' 

Production and Industry. 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coffee, cocoa, 
cereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. Cuba is the largest producer of sugar in the world. The 
gar crop was in 1925-26, 5,292,714 short tons; in 1926-27, 4,508,270 


The principal items of Income in 1927-28 were :--Oustoms Revenue, 41,178,000 
dollars; land duties, 27,626,500 dollars; National Lottejy, 4,820,000 dollars; post and 
teleftraphs, 3,198,600 dollars ; the principal items of expenditure were : Debt redemp- 
tion and interest, 9,837,025 dollars ; War and Marine, 12,858,684 dollars ; Instruction, 
16,737,282 dollars. 

The debt of the Republic of Cuba on September 30,1928, amounted to 
89,964,200 dollars, made up as follows ; — Eoreign debt, 79,900,000 dollars, 
and internal debt, 10,064,200 dollars. 


Revenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 6 years: — 



1924-25 i 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-23 ] 

1928-29 

Revenue 
Expenditiu-e . 

£ 1 
17,436,136 
; 18,691,535 

1 & 
17,591,628 
17,489,976 

17,846,817 

17,737,752 

& ' 
16.872,500 
16,860,320 

£ 

17,719,680 

17,717,280 
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tons 5 and in 1927-28, 4,493,123 tons. The total area of the sugar planta- 
tions is nearly 1,600,000 acres. Production in recent crop years has been 
limited by presidential decree, in 1927—28, to 4.480,000 tons. But restric- 
tion was abandoned for the crop year 1928-29, though the Export Corpora- 
tion to control export sales was retained. In July, 1927, thcire were 177 
sugar mills. The production of molas.ses in 1926-27 amounted to249,43fl.027 
gallons. To 1‘aeco exports in 1920-27 cigars, 91,032.629 (10,458,985 
dollars); boxes of cigarettes, 2,770,573 (129,466 dollars); leaf tobacco, 
27,629,207 lb.s. (11,574,610 dollars). A cotton textile factory, with capital 
of 2,000,000 dollars, was started in 1928. The principal fruits exported 
are pineajiples, banana.s, eitrns fruit, and coconuts. 

Cuba’s production of brandy in 1925-26 was 38,093,027 litres, of w'hich 
4,567,747 litres were exported, and of alcohol, 20,988,576 litres, of which 
1,603,082 litres were expt)rte<l. 

On June 30, 1927, the live stock in the island consisted of 4,785,921 head 
of cattle, 759,267 horses, 73,454 mules, and 3,464 asses. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in private ownership, hut the 
forests belonging to the State have an area of about 1,250,000 acres. These 
forests contain valuable cabinet •woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides 
dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar- 
boxes, and mahogany is exported. Many other hard woods are used for 
railway sleepers, (jarts, ploughs and other local purposes. 

Iron ore abounds ; total exports 1925, 481,093 tons ; 1926, 641,055 tons. 
Copper, manganese (exports, 60,000 tons annually) and gold are also 
worked. 

Commerce. 


The value of the imports and exports (including bullion and specie) for 
5 years were a.s follows .■£1 =4 '86 pesos) : — 



1 , 1923 

1924 

1926 I 

1926 , 

1927 

Imports . . i 

6fl,S24,318 

& 

\ 58,074.579 

£ { 
69,008,026 

£ 

1 53,778,600 
j 62,208.000 

£ . . . 

62,991,327 

Exports . i 

95,027,250 

1 86,973,069 

70,621,137 1 

66,286.001 


The imports and exports were distributed a.s follows ; — 


Counti’les 

Imports from 

Exports to 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

United States . . . . 

Other American Countries 
Germany , . ... 

Spain ... . . 

France . . , . 

United Kingdom . . 

Other Eui’iipean countries 

All ottier countries . 

Dollars 

100 051,621 
24,642 83.5 
7,742,852 
11,515 931 
11,873,427 
12.4TS.886 
13,470,105 
19,105,691 1 

Dollars 
169,681.523 
23 037,634 
7,649,660 
10,460,061 
12.416,512 
11 508,788 
14,343.835 ' 

18,0ii6.128 

Dollars 
242,8''!. 81 9 
10,690.130 
1,«76 180 
1,825,242 

5 977,303 
21.981 100 
5,453,631 1 
11,717,310 

Dollars 

254,195,052 

10,020,398 

2, -49,685 
1,605.275 
4,284,336 
31,618,014 
9,739,537 
' 7,532.868 

Total . . . J 

260,826,438 

267.088,086 

301,708.781 

321,144,655 


The principal exports art- sugar and tobai-co ; the principal imports 
foodstuffs, tissues and manufactures, machinery, metals and metal manu- 
factures, and chemicals. 







wirtu and .h, rnitaa Kingdon. (Boa.d of Trad, 
returns) for five years . ' ' — j 


1925 

1926 1927 

£ 

& ^ 

11,028,723 

4,499,399 6,608,330 

i 2,605,317 

2,073,293 2,098,702 


Imports from Cuba into U-K. 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. 


Shipping and Communications. , o 

lnd«7, 

SfcoSS «ritots v.-,^ ton. entered, and 10,710 

vessels of 2,275.796 tons net d«ar«d^ railway-the United Rail- 

In Cuba there were in 1927 , 3,020 mues / Cuban Central Rail- 
ways of Havana, 1,301 ^iles 5 Cuba the 

wav, 360 miles, and Western Railway nTiTiohiai towns and seaports 

Stest systems. The lines now 

from Pinar del Rio in the west, to San^g^ them with 
larger sugar estates have There 

the main lines, to^tratho in 1927.^ An important 

were 1,030 miles of miles and traversing the different 

■central highway extending ove (1926) 792 post and telegraph 

provinces is under traction There wge g There 

Currency and Banking. 

On HoTTObet 7, 1914, . 1%’"“ “vWlS 

•ioano in Cub. witb n gold peso The gold coin, 

grammes (1*5046 grammes line) as tl ^ g pieces 

Mt^a“ sSS =1: Is 

legal tender. , » „ s,.-, Tntip ^0 1927 was as follows:— 

The total amount of cumncy on June f dollars * nickel, 
Cuban money, gold, 23,786,750 dollars; silver, ; gold 

City Bank of New Y >rk, the Chase National Bank of ‘ j 

&oy“scolta, and tbs Banoo del Oomercio. Total number of bank, and 
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branches is 169. Total deposits, June 30, 1927, were 141,894,185 dollars; 
savings deposits, 42,079,707 dollars; cash on hand, 51,293,026 dollars. 

The metric system of weighta and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic and Gonsnlar Eepresentatives. 

1. Ok Cuba in Sbeat Britain. 

Etimtj aiul Minister. — Dr. Guillermo Patterson (August 13, 1925). 
GQunselhr.—l)r. G. S. Solar y Lamas. 

Commercial AttacM. — Piamon Vasconeeloa y Maragliano. 

There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Hull, Belfast, Cardiff, and other towns. 

2. Ok Great Britain in CtrsA. 

CJutrge d' Affaires and Go7mil-Gcneral {with temporary myd local rank of 
Minister'). — Thomas J. Morris (June 3, 1925). 

Naval AttacM. — Captain J, S. M. Ritchie. 

There is a British Consul at Santiago, and Vice-Consuls at Oienfuegos, 
Gamagiiey, Antilla, and ITuevitas. 

Books of Eeference concerning Cuba, 

l. Official Publications. 

Annuario Estadiatieo de !a Eepublica de CubA Havana. Annual. (First issue, 1S14.) 
Cuba : Wliat She has to Offer to the Investor or the Home-seeker. Havana, 1915. 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Senate, No. 885, Pifty-flfth Congress. Washington. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics for September, 1905. 
Washington. 

Bstadfstica General: Coraeroio Exterior. Quarterly and Annual, — Movimiento de 
Poblaoion. Monthly and Annual. Havana. 

Informe Bi-Anual Sanitario y Demogrdtieo. Havana. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Cuba Review. Monthly New York. 

Guia-direotovio de la repdblica de Cuba (Baill,v-Bailli6re-Riera.) Coraeroio, industrial 
agrioultura, ganaderia, minerla, propledad, profesiones y elemento ofleial. Barcelona, 
1922. 

AfWnsCJ. B.), The Warin Cuba. London, 1899. 

Caldwdl (R. G.), The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. London and Princeton, 
1915. 

Oallahan (J. M.), Cuba and Internationa) Relations. London, 1902. 

Chapman (0. B.), A History of the Oubau Republic ; A Study iu Hispanic Auierican 
Politics. New York and London, 1927. 

DaveyiR.i, Cuba in War Time. London, 1897.~Ouba Past and Present. London, 1898. 
Eioart (F. C.), Cuba y las eostumbres Cuhanas. Boston, 1919. 

Fiake (A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 

(P. I.), Historia de Cuba. 2 vols. New York, 1865-06. 

.loiiniion (W. P.), History of Cuba. 5 vols. New York, 1920. 

Lealie’* Official History of the Spanish-American War. Washington, 1899. 
afusemee (G. C.), Cuba : The Land of Opportunity. London, 1919. 

Parker (W. B.), Cubans of To-Day. New York, 1919. 

Pfron (H.), L’lle de Cuba. Paris, 1«9S. 

Porter (R. P.), Industrial Cuba. New York, 1899. 

RoftinsoM (A. G.), Cuba : Old and New. London, 1RX6. 

Itooaevett (Th.) The Rough Riders. London and New Y'ork, 1899. 

Pm-y (Philip), Terry’s Guide to Cuba. New York, 1926. 

Treliee (C. M.), Biblioteea geog) dfioa Cubans. Matanzas, 1920. 

Poiff (L.), El Comercio Exterior de CubA Havana, 1920. 

Wright (I. A.), The Early History Of Cuba (1492-1586). London, 1917. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

{CeskosiovionskI Republika.) 

of hithOTto’ belonged ^to the former Anstro-Hnngarian 

Slovakia, whie j.913 ti^e Czechoslovak National Assembly 
SlfaX.su “ SrSmany dl&red the O.e»ho.l™k State to bo a 

B$aSio,wi|trotte|or T.O Maaa^k^aalteM 

By the J*T-5qnpiated lowers formally recognized the Ozecho- 

Gonnain), 0 of Moravia, and 

rnmm: 

stitution guarantees maint^ of their schools. 

Sa-feE=?S€|«^l 

E€SSSSf?£€%K 

SraSnSSK alone tkft by a vote of of 

of the Government. A measure passed by 
becomes law, despite an adverse _ decision of the 

adheres to its first decision by an absolute majority ot 
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The franchise for the Chamber of Deptities is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sex, who are over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election. The franchise for the Senate is open to ail citizens n'ho are over 
26 ; and all citizens over 45 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on i^roportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliamentary elections on a ‘ closed 
scrutiny ' basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
allocation of electoral areas is as follow.? Bohemia, 9 (for Ciiamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7 and 4 ; 
Carpathian Ruthenia, 1 and 1. 

At the elections held on November 15, 1925, the political parties were 
returned as follows .; — 

Senate (150 members) : — Czechoslovak Coalition, SO (Agrarians, 23 ; 
Clericals, 16 ; Social Democrats, 14 ; Czechoslovak Socialists, 14 ; National 
Democrats, 7 ; Middle Class Tarty, 6) ; Slovakian Clericals, 12 ; German and 
Magyar Agrarians, 14; Social Democrats, 9; Christian Socialists, 7; 
Nationalists, 5; National Socialists, 3 ; Communists, 20, 

Chamber of Deputies (300 members) Czechoslovak Coalition, ^159 
(Agrarians, 46 ; Clericals, 31 ; Social Democrats, 29,* Czechoslovak Socialists, 
28 ; National Democrats, 13 ; Middle Class Party, 13) i Slovakian Clericals, 
28 ; German and Magyar Agrarians, 28 ; Social Democrats, 17 ; Christian 
Socialists, 18; Nationalists, 10; National Socialists, ?*, Poles, 1; Ruthene 
Autonomist, 1 ; Communists, 41. 

President. — Thomas Garrigue MasaryTc (horn in 1860 in Hodonfn, in 
Moravia). Elected May 28, 1920 ; re-elected May 27, 1927, for a period of 
7 years. 

According to the Constitution, no one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms, but an exception has been made in the case of President 
Masaryk. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on October 12, 1926, and re- 
constituted on E'ebruary 2, 1929, consists of the following Ministers 

Prime Minister and Minister of MatibTial Defence . — Frantisek Udrzal, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — ^Dr. Bduard 

Minister Finance. — J}t. B. Vlasak. 

Minister of the Interior.- — 3. Oernff 

Minister of Qommerce. — L. Noni&k, 

I Minister of PxMic WorJes. — Dr. Franz Npwwz. 

I Minister of Maikoays. — SosefMaJnian. 

> Minister of Social Welftwe . — Dr. Jan 

I Minister of Justice. BiOhert Maj^r-ffariing. 

Minister of Agriculture. — 111. OtskAr BrcUnko. 

- Minister of Education. — Dt. Stefanik. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — 'Dr. Frantisek iVbscA:. 

Minister of Health. — Dr. Josef I’fsc- 

Minister for the Unification <?/ iates.—- Dr, Labay (February 27, 1929). 


Area and Population. — The OzeehoBlovai: Republic consists of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Silesia, and Ruthenia (Siib-Carpathian Russia). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace TrM,ti^ with Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary. The area and pOTularitm. of the various provinces, according 
to the census of 1921, and the official estimate at December 81, 1926, are as 
follows : — 
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Population Population Bstiinatt>d ' Population 
Feb. 15, per square Populatum! per square 
1921 mile, 1921 Dec.31,1920 mile, 1926 


square EngUsh 
kilometres aq. miles 


Bohemia l 
Moravia i 
Silesia i 
Slovakia 
Buthenia 


* Including the small Austrian and German territories which have been added by the 
Peace Treaty to Czechoslovakia. 

Of the Czechoslovak citizens 8,760,937 are Czechoslovaks, 8,123,568 
Germans, 745,431 Magyars, 461,849 Kntheuians, 75,853 Poles, 180,855 of 
Jewish nationality, and 25,871 others. There were besides 238,808 aliens. 

The population of the principal towns with more than 20, 000 inhabitants 
in 1921 was : — 

Prague 676,657 Liberec 34,986 Ostrava SI. ... . 22,890 

Brno 221,758 Opava 83,457 Pferov . . . . . 21,416 

Oatrava,M 113,709 Prost^joy .... 81,092 Znojmo .... , 21,197 

Bratistava . ... 93,189 Teplice-Sanov , . 28,892 Krnov 21,129 

Plzen 88,416 Jihlava ..... 28,179 Chomutov . ... 21,128 

Olomouc .... 67,206 Cheb ...... 27,624 Mukacevo , . ' , . 20,865 

KoSice . , . , 62,898 Most 27,239 miiorod . . . 20,601 

Budiijovice Ceske , 44,022 Jablonec n/Sf. . . . 20,929 Varnsdorf .... 20,328 

dstl n/L .... 89,830 Pardnbice .... 26,162 

Religion. — The majority of the population is Catholic, In 1921 the 
division of the population according to religion was ; — Roman Catholics, 
10,884,833 ; Greek and Armenian Catholics, 535,543 Protestants, 990,319 ; 
Greek Orthodox, 78,097 ; Jews, 854,342 ; Old Catholics, 20,255 ; other 

faiths, 4,943 ; and without any religion, 724,507. 

In January, 1920, the reformed clergy of Czechoslovakia decided to with* 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pof'e and to found a Czechoslovak Church, 
which had, according to the Census of 1921, 625,333 adherents. , 

Education. — instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools may be divided as follows : (1) hTational Schools (Elementary and 
Advanced Public Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
(Gymnasia and Real-Schools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, Mining and Agricultural, and other 
special schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 

The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia as at October 81, 1927. 

Elementary Schools Higher Grade Schools 

I (public and private) (public and private) 

No. of No. of TCTn Af No. of No. of 
Pupils Pupils • Pupils Pupils 

(boys) (/rls) Schools (^oys) (girls) 


No. of 
Schools 


Bohemia 
Moravia A' 
Silesia 
Slovakia 
Ruthenia 
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Of the 14,333 elementary schools, 9,5S7 (68*9 per cent,) were Czecho- 
slovak ; 3,289 (22'9 per cent.) German; 499 (3 ‘5 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 
789 (5-5 per cent.) Magyar; 87 {0‘6 per cent.) Polish, and 82 (0'6 per 
cent.) other and miscellaneous schools. Of the 1,781 higher gi-ade schools, 
1,296 (72'8 per cent.) were Czechoslovak; 436 {24'6 per cent. ) German ; 
8 (0-4 per cent.) Ruthenian; 14 (O’S per cent.) Magyar; 10 {0-6 per cent.) 
Polish, and 17 (0 '9 percent.) miscellaneous schools. 

During the school-year 1926-27 there were in Czechoslovakia 356 
secondary Latin and technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) with 
102,366 pupils. Of these 246 were Czech or Slovak, 93 German, 4 Magyar, 
11 Ruthenian, and 2 other. Tne public, or state-aided, scliools of eojn- 
merce mimbered, during the school-year 1926-27, 171, with 82,148 pupils. 
There are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, and 4 technical high schools 
with students as follows (winter term 1926-27) : — 


Universities | 

1 Number of Students i 


1 Number of Students 

Total 

Females | 

j High Schools ' 

Total 

Females 

Prague, Czecli ' 

(1848) 1 

8,2M 

l.OO.’i j 

i Prague, Czech . ! 

6,495 

198 

Prague, German 

3,6S1 

420 1 

; Prague, German | 

2,061 

48 

Brno, Czech(l!)18) 

2,107 

298 1 

1 Brno, Czech . . j 

1,578 

22 

Biatislava, Slovak 
(1019) 

1,417 

146 

! Brno, German . 

1,728 

19 


If), 400 1 

' 2,559 ! 


10,861 i 

287 


There are, moreover, 2 faculties not cominised in the University Associa- 
tion (in Prague and Olomouc) ; a Russian academy of law ; a Ukrainian 
University at Prague ; and a Ukrainian agricultural academy in Podebrady ; 
a higher veterinary academy (336 students) ; a mining academy (409 
students); a higher agricultural college (376 students); an academy of 
arts (162 students) ; and a high commercial school (in Prague). 

Justice. — ^The courts of the Republic are : — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Brno, Bratislava, Ko3ice) ; 36 County Courts (besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the Penal Tribunal in Prague) ; and 421 District Courts, 
besides 4 special district courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, industrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

A special Administrative High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, e. g., appeals against illegal decisions and legulations 
made by State authorities ; m cases of conflict between the central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration which have been 
vetoed by the administrative authorities. 

Finance. — Budget estimates for five years in thousands of crowns ; — 


Year 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Bxtra- 

oi-dlnary 

Revenue 

Total 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Expenditure 

Total 

192.5 

1026 

1927 

1928 
1029 

8,926,660 

9,637,815 

9,860,662 

9,193,276 

874,784 

547,937 

363,252 

368,905 

9,801,884 

1 10,086,752 1 
! 9,728.914 1 

1 9,562,270 ! 

1 9,569,907 ; 

7.026.724 
■; 7,279,680 

8,289,496 

8.190.725 

2,547,862 

2,790,691 

1,414,009 

1,346,349 

9,573,686 
; 10,070,271 
9,703,505 
9,586,074 
9,634,388 
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According to the budget for 1928, the national debt is as follows (in 
million crowns) ;-— Million 

Crowns 

Internal debt ... . . . • • . 23,502 

Foreign debt ... . . . - . . 

Debts resulting from the Peace Treaties , ... 4,100 


Total . ... 34,835 

This amoirnt does not include the debt of 5,933 million crowns occasioned 
by the reorganisation of the Czechoslovak carrency, which is to be paid 
out of the revenue derived from the levy on capital. 

A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of March 
20, 1919. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and the national debt. This Board has an equal standing 
with the Ministries and is independent of them. Its president is nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Kepublic. 

Defeiice.--Semce in the army is regulated by the law of March 19, 
1920. Liability to service lasts from the ages of 17 to 60, but begins 
normally at the age of 20. Service in the active army is for 14 months, 
after which the soldier passes to the first reserve nntil he attains the age 
of 40j when he passes to the second reserve, where he remains until 60. 
By the law of July 2, 1924, the peace strength of the active army 
during the period of 3 years beginning with October 1, 1924, has been 
fixed as follows : between October 1 and March 31 in each year, at 
160,000 ; and between April 1 and September 80, at 90,000. The maximum 
effective in 1927 numbered 10,629 officers and 116,883 other ranks. 



Dlvisiona 

Brigades | 

Begts. 

Battns, 

Squadns. 

Coys. 

Batts. 

Infantry , 

12 

i 24 

48 

144 

■_ ■ 

676 

— 

Cavalry 


8 

10 


08* 1 



Artillery : 
Field 

_ 

14 

SO 

_ 

_ 1 


228 

Heavy 


2 

6 




80 

Mountain. 



8 




57 

Slngineerg . 



6 j 

.17 

— - 

88 

— 

Aviation . 


— 

8 

0 


17 

— 


» Includes 3 cyclist squadrons. 

In the 1927 budget, 1,370 million crowns were allocated for the army. 
There is a small defensive force consisting of 6 patrol vessels and armed 
tugs for river service. 


Production and Industry. — The Czechoslovak territory is one of the 
i richest in Europe, both as regards natural resources and indu.strial develop- 
f ment. Agriculture is highly developed and intensive farming is carried on. 
Por the years 1926 and 1927, the area and the yield of the crops were as 
, f follows . 


Crops 

. Ar 
(Ina 

ea 

3res) 

Yield 

(in metric tons) 

1926 

1927 

1926 

: 1027 

Wheat . . 

Bye 

Barley . 

Oats . . . 

Potatoes . . 

Sugar-beet . . 

Maize . . . 1 

1,651,760 

2,068,868 

1,763,884 

2,008,186 

1,604,908 

686,464 

391,798 

1,685,562 

2,029,643 

1,760,426 

2,113,812 

1,608,249 

727,074 

301,704 

928,889 

1,166,138 

1,148,061 

1,379,886 

5,046,686 

6,609.051 

205,502 

1,099,108 

1,252,195 

1,284,853 

1,457,687 

9,109,263 

8,123,807 

298,578 
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In 1926-27, there were 163 sugar factories in the country, which produced 
1,045,819 metric tons of sugar. Hops of excellent quality arc also grown, 
both for export and beer production (Pilsener). In 1927, Czechoslovakia 
produced 10,851 metric tons of hops. The agric^tural industries include also 
flourishing beer,_spmt, malt and foodstuffs indnstries. In 1926, the Republic 
had 625 breweries producing 9,712,626 hectolitres of beer. In 1926-27, 
there were 875 distilleries with an output of 5-15,857 hectolitres of spirits. 
The number of live-stock was on December 81, 1925 : Cattle, 4,691,320 ; 
horses, 740,202 ; pigs, 2,539,201 ; sheep, 861,128, and goats, 1,244,701. 

In 1927, the fruit crop yielded 119,956 tons of apples, 52,157 tons of 
pears, and 120,365 tons of stone fruit, 

Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly wooded countries in Europe, 
The forests comprise 33 per cent, of the whole area (about 11,496,864 acres). 

The mineral production of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
soft and hard coal (chief coalfields Most, Chomutov, Teplice, and Falknov), 
iron, graphite, garnets. Gold (annual production from 230 to 360_ kilo- 
grammes from the mine at Eoudny), silver, copper and lead are found in the 
Carpathians, and rock-salt in Eastern Slovakia and Ruthenia, 

Coal production in 1927, 19,620,637 tons of lignite and 14,016,300 tons 
of hard coal. In 1926, there were 317 coal mines, employing 97,206 persons. 
The output of pig-iron in 1927 wa-s, 1,313,925 metric tons; raw steel, 
1,689,000 metric tons ; wrought steel, 1,499,000 metric tons compared with 
1,080,882, 1,337,000 and 1,239,000 metric tons respectively in 1926. 

The number of factories in 1926 wasll,522. Of these, 1,990 were textile 
mills, 2,093 glass works and stone factories, 1,826 for food production, 
1,362 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 846 machine factories, 
876 for metal manufacture, 370 paper mills, 624 chemical factories. 


Cominerce. — Imports and exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowirs) : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

. 

1927 

29281 

Imports . . . 

15,854,737 

17,594,246 

15,276,671 

17,961,682 

19,196,000 

Exports . . 

17,086,875 

18,798,958 

17,856,659 

20,185,488 

21,220,000 


1 ProTlsional figures. 


Principal articles of import and export in 1927 and 1928 : — 


Imports 

1927 

1928 

Exports 

1027 

1928 

Oareals . . . 
Cottons . . . 

Woollen Good.s, 
Pats and Oils . 
Iron Goods . . 

Machinery , . 

1,000 
Crowns 
2,172,000 
2,661,000 
2,040,000 
626,000 1 
1 519,000 1 

j 478,000 

1,000 

Crowns 

1.921.000 

2.605.000 

2.081.000 

570.000 

632.000 

702.000 

Woollen Goods 
Cottons. , . 
Wood, Goal, & 
Peat ... 
Glass ... 
Sugar . . . 
Iron and Iron 
Goods , . 
Cereals&Milled 
Products. . 

1,000 

Crowns 

2,086,000 

8.071.000 

2.038.000 1 

1.144.000 

1.525.000 

1.619.000 

1,000,000 

1,000 

Crowns 

2.185.000 

3.028.000 

1.788.000 

1.269.000 

1.699.000 

1.770.000 

850,000 


Imports and exports 1926 and 1927 were distributed among the principal 
countries as follows: — 
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Imports 

Exports 

or Destination 

I92C 

1927 

1026 

1927 

Austria . . , . 

Belgium . . . . 

France . . . . 

Germany , . . . 

Great Britain 

Holland . . , . 

Hungary ' . 

Italy 

Poland ... . . 
Rumania .... 
Switzerland . . 

United States of America . 
Yugoslavia . . 

Other Countries . . . 

1,000 Crowns 
1,130,010 
196,416 
677,444 
3,237,131 
00.5,042 
510,971 
1,028,477 
338,177 
1,096,639 
480,931 
326,729 
765,437 
583,363 
4,299,999 

1,000 Crowns 
1,279,667 
318,569 
784, .S76 
3,754,909 
800,418 
.376,930 
962,748 
422,549 
1,023,033 
662,804 
433,318 
1,231,979 
58.5,503 
5,324,379 

1,000 Crowns 
2,904,259 
90,987 

263.223 
3,553,614 
1,540,168 

274,145 

1,228,203 

441,403 

364,226 

834,703 

516.224 
846,030 
963,868 

4,047,007 

1,000 Crowns 
3,069,304 
128,900 
241,010 
4,851,124 
1,519,507 
316.889 
1,022,081 
458,446 
662,199 
907,616 
520,866 
1,012,478 
926,494 
3,899,686 

Total . . 

15,276,671 

17,961,632 

17,856,559 

20,135,488 


Tlie chief imports into the United Kingdom from Czechoslovakia in 
1927 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : sugar, refined, 
2,479,358?. ; iron and steel, 542,422?. ; barley, 618,0027. ; soft sawn wood, 
116,6377. ; glass, 976,8737. The chief exports from the United Kingdom to 
Czechoslovakia in 1927 were cotton yarns, 523,430?.; woollen goods, 229,367?. 

'J'otal trade between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia foR,|5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) 



1924 

1 1925 1026 j 1927 

1928 

Imports from Czechoslovakia 

£ 

1 £ & £ 

• £ 

into U.K 

Exports to Czechoslovakia 

from U.K 

13,472,820 

j 10,721,993 10,916,048 9,298,689 

8,188,746 

1,376,223 

1,656,788 1,329,687 1,884,728 

2,167,937 


Communications.— On January 1, 1927, there were 13,727 kilometres 
or 8,580 miles of railway line in the Eepublic, of which 6,859 miles are owned 
by the State and the remaining 1,689 miles privately owned, 12 miles owned 
by foreign States and 69 miles owned by foreign railways. Of the State 
railways 993 miles are double- tracked, and of the privately owned lines 64 
miles. 

The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin. Of the waterways of 
the country, the Danube is the most important ; its chief port is Bratislava 
(Presaburg). On the Labe (Elbe) the two main ports are IJatf (Aussig) and 
Decin (Tesohen). On the Vltava and Elbe in 1927, 1,362,573 tons were 
loaded to be transported abroad, and 814,704 tons were unloaded from 
abroad. The inland traffic amounted to 788,664 tons. By way of the 
Danube 733,918 tons were loaded to be transported abroad, and 390,412 
were unloaded from abroad. The inland traffic amounted to 51,151 
tons. , 

In 1927 there were 13 air routes operating in the international service, 
4 in the national service. The former connect Prague with Paris, 
Warsaw, Constantinople, Vienna and Berlin. 

In 1927, thei'e were 4,546 post offices and 3,714 telegraph offices, and 
79,904 miles of telegraph wire ; 15,672,670 telegrams were despatched and 
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received. Number of letters handled, 908,672,350. In 1927, there were 
119,822 telephone stations and 292,631 miles of telephone wire. 

Bailkiag' aT«d Clirreiicy.— in 1926 there were 81 joint-sLock banks 
n Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia with a total paid-up share capital of 

1.855.600.000 crowns and with reserve funds of 1,267,600,000 crowns; 6 
Land-banks issuing their own bonds, which at the beginning of 1926 
amounted to 2,678,015,000 ci'owns. In 1926, there were 103 small joint- 
stock banks in Slovakia and Podkarpatska Rus wdth a share capital of 

370.351.000 crowns and reserve funds of 136,785,000 crowns. In 1926, 
there were 375 savings banks with 13,772,219,000 crowns of deposits. In 
1926, there were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 4,027 Reiffeisen banks 
with deposits amounting to 3,905,532,000 crowns. On December 31, 1927, 
the deposits in the Czechoslovak banks amounted to 43, 475, 200, 000_ crowns. 

In accordance with the law of April 14, 1920 (as amended in ApriH924), 
the Czechoslovak National Bank was set up in 1926. Its capital is 
12,000,000 dollars, of which one-third has been subscribed by the State and 
the remainder raised by subscription in Czechoslovakia. The notes of the 
Bank will be covered by gold to the extent of 20 per cent. 

The note circulation on December 31, 1927, amounted to 8,417,262,7/0 
crowns ; the metallic reserve was 1,108,236,000 crowns. 

On December 31, 1927, there were in chculation 23,971,383 five-crown 
pieces, 93,144,219 crown pieces, 51,196,896 fifty-heller pieces, 100,441,641 
twenty-heller pieces, 79,813,298 ten-heller pieces, 61,948,.530 five-heller pieces, 
and 21,999,161 two-heller pieces, of the total value of 270,206,650 crowns. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1, Of Czechoslovakia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoterdiary. — J an Mnsaryk, 0, B. E. 
(appointed June 1 926) 

Counsellor. — Vil4m Cern;^. 

First Secretaries. — Maximilian Lobkowiez, Dr. Bohumil Messany, and 


J. K. Fragner. 

Military and Air AttackL — Squadron Leader Alois Kubita. 
Conml. — Dr. Frantisek Pavlasek. 


2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Gowsvil-Oeneral.r— 
Sir Ronald Macleay, K.O.M G. (appointed March 23, 1927). 

First Secri'tary — E. A. Keeling. 

Third Secretary. — W. H. Montagu- Pollock, 
f Military Aitachd. — Col. F. L. N. Giles, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. Kershaw, O.B.E. 

There are Consular Representatives at Prague, Bratislava, Brno, Liberec, 
and Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad). 


Books of Eeference. 


1. Official Publications. 

Manuel Statistiqne de la R4publique Tch4coaIovaqn6. First year 192 A Prapue, 
Apei'Qu 8tatisti()U6 du Commerce ext^rieur, publid par I’Offloe de Statistique de la 
Efipublique Tcl)6ci»»lovaque. „ . , 

Rapports de I’Offloe de Statistiquo de la BdpubUqua Tchdooslovaque. _ , 

La Statistique Tohdcoslovaque. Czech, edition, Vol. 1-39, Preni-h edition, 86 volumes, 

Rdsuitats prdiiminaires du recienseinent de la population du 15 fflvrier, 1921, 

Bulletin Statistiqoe de la Edpubliqne Tehdooslovaque. , 

Bxposd sominaire des travaux Idgislatifs de TAssemblee nationale tchecoslovaque 
publid par la Bib'.iotlieque de rAssemblde nationale). Prague. 

Stati sticky Lexikon Obct V Ceohach. Prague, 1928. 
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StfttistiQk^ Lexikon Obel na MoravS a ve Slaisku. Prague, IW. 

Bohemia and Moravia; Slovakia; Austrian Silesia. (Handbook in the series published 
by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

Department of Ovensens Trade Beports. Annual. 

2. NoN-OFFICIAI. PUBMOATIOITS. 

Encyclopddie tchdcoslovaque. VoL I. Industrie et commerce. Redigd par ?Jaroslav 
Vesely. Prague, 1923, , . 

Fen<r3 (E.), Bohemia’s Case for Independence. London, 1916, — ^La Politique exterieure 
de la Bdpubliqire Tchdcoslovaque. Prague, 1922. 

FesJattaifB,), Bibliographietehfique. Prague, 1920- 

POT«riii!r(Jean), LesTohequesetlaBohemecontemporaine. Paris, 1918. 

Oapek (T.), Bohemia under Hababnrg Misrule. London, 1015.— Bohemian Bibliography 
New York, 191.0.— The Csech.s (Bohemians) in America: a Study of their National, Cul- 
tural, Political, Social, Economic and Religious Life, New York, 1920. 

Chvielar (J.), Political Parties in Czechoslovakia. Prague, 1926. 

Cisdr (3.) and Pokomy (P.), The Ozecho-Slovak Bepnblic. A survey of Its history and 
geography, its political and cultural organization, and its economic resources. London, 

MkMI (Alfred), Das Tschechische Volk. Breslau, 1928. 

©rater (J.), Czechoslovakia. New York, 1924, 

Hrunmier (H.), Die Tsehechoslowakei : Bin geogiuphisches, politisches und wirtsohaft- 
liohes Haiulbucli, Vienna, 1925. 

Knil (J.), Guide to the Czechoslovak Republic. Prague, 1929. 

Kudela (J.), La Constitution de la Rdpubliqne TchOcoslovaque. Prague, 1922, 

Znitzow (Count), Bohemia : an Historical Sketch. London, 1896 

Maiter (Jean), L’ enseignement dans la Bdpublique Tchficoslovaqne. Prague, 1920. 

Maurice (0. E ), Bohemia from the earliest times to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 1918. London, 1922. 

M«}’cier (M.), La Formation de I’Etat Tohdeoslovaqne. Prague, 1023. 

Mothersok (Jessie), Czechoslovakia, the Land of an Unconquerable Ideal. London, 
1926. 

Pavel (A), Les Bases et les effets de la Rdforme foncibre en Tehdooslovaquie. Prague, 
1926. 

RaMn (Alois), Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the First Year of its History. 
Oxford and London, 1923. 

Robson (B. I.), A Wayfarer in Czechoslovakia. London, 1926. 

Rivet (Charles), Les Tohecoslovaques. Paris, 1921. 

Schott (Helena), Czechoslovakia (Peeps at Many Lands). London, 1926, 

Seton-WaUon (R. W.), The New Slovakia. Prague, 1924. 

Smefaurt (J.), Encycloptdie Tchdcoslovaque. Communications. Paris, 1927. 

Stem (E.), La legislation ouvrifire en Tehecoslovaquie. Prague, 1927. 

Stiepels Deutsches Amter-Jahrbnch (Politisch-wirtschaftlieher Kalender) fiir die 
Tschechoslowakiacho Bepnblik. 1921. Zusammengestellt nach amtlichen Daten. 
Reicheuberg, 1920. 

Textor (Lucy E X Land Reform in Czeohoslovakia. London, 1923, 

Weiss (L,), La Republiquo Tobecoslovaque. Paris, 1910. 

Wljk (N. van). The Czechoslovak Republic, London, 1923. 

Worliczek (0.), Grundlagen, Grundgodanken und Kritik der Tsoliekosiowakischen 
Bodonreform. lleiohenberg, 1925. 


DANZm. 

(Die Fbeie Stadt Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers nndertbok to establish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free Oity, to be placed tinder the protection of 
the Lea^e of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. . 

High CcmmissiomT , — ^Count Manfred Grcmnas, Appointed September 
22, 1928. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well us the coming into force of the Danzig-Polish Treaty, in accordance with 
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Article 104 of tlie Treaty of Yersailles, toot place on November 9, 1920. 
According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a single customs territory. 
A further Treaty between Danzig and Poland was signed on October 24, 1921, 
providing for joint economic administration. Since January 1, 1922, the 
Polish-German customs frontier extends to the .sea, i. e., Danzig is a unit in 
the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution (approved by the League of Nations on May 11, 1922) 
provides for s, Volhstag or Diet of 120 members elected for 4 years, and 
a Senate. Tliis consists of a President, as Chairman, a Vice-President, 
and 20 Senators, the President and 7 Senators in main office being elected 
by the Volkstag for 4 years, the Vice-President and the other 13 Senators 
for the duration of the Volkstag. Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. Senators in main office may not 
accept any other pirblie or professional appointment. They are also not 
allowed to become directors of any trading concern. The President of the 
Senate directs and supervises the whole routine of the Administration. The 
Senate is the highest State authority, and its meetings are not public. 
Plebiscites take place if demanded by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration 
of the Constitution by the Volkstag can only be effected by a two-thirds 
majority, with at least two-thirds of the Deputies present. 

Elections are universal, direct, equal, and secret on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, suffrage being granted to all men and women belong- 
ing to the State of Danzig who Wve attained 20 years of age. The 
elections for the Legislative Assembly held on November 13, 1927, resulted 
in the return of the following parties: Social Democrats, 42; Oerman 
Nationalists, 25 ; Centre, 18 ; National Liberals, 5 ; Communists, 8 ; Ger- 
man-Danzig People’s Party, 5 ; German Liberals, 4 ; Poles, 8 ; smaller 
parties,. 10 ; total, 120. 

Area and Population, — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 390,000 at the beginning of 1928, of which 
1*5 per cent, voted for the Polish party at the last election for the 
Legislative Assembly on November 13, 1927. 

The territory contains a total of 320 localities, of which 252 are rural 
oomniunes, 64 estate districts, and 4 cities. In ad^tiea to the municipality 
of Danzig, whose administrative district had a population in July, 1027, of 

230.000 (the district of Oliva having been incorporated with it on July 1, 
1925), the following localities are cities ; — Zoppot, 27,600 inhabitants ; 
Neuteich, 2,860 ; and Tiegenhof, 3,100. Several centres classed as rural 
communes or otherwise are considerably larger than most of the ‘ cities,’ 
as appears from the following list : — Ohra, 12,460 ; Praust, 3,850 ? Emaus, 
2,390 ; Biirgerwiesen, 2,250; Btutthof, 2,500; Brentau, Hohenstein, 
Pasewark, Kalthof, Steegen, Lichteaau, Liessau, and Schoneberg, between 

1.000 and 2,000- 

Births 1927, 8,863 ; mai*riages, 3,060 ; deaths, 6,008. 

jSducatioil. — ^In May, 1928, Danzig had the following schools : — 9 high 
schools for boys, 8 for girls and 1 for boys and girls together; 11 middle 
schools and 293 elementary schools. In the high schools there were _6, 043 
pupils (2,841 girls) ; in the middle schools, 3,623 pupils (1,468 girls) ; in the 
elementary schools, 42,015 pupils (20,247 girls). Teachers in nigh schools, 
329, and middle schools, 143 ; in elementaTy schools, 1,006. 

The Technical University had in the summer term of 1928, 72 teachers 
and 1,613 students. 


-Piiiance -For 1924, the Budget of the Free City of Danzig balanced at 

8 sea liffhters of over 250 tons burden each, and 4 motor sailing-boats. 

ShipSn- in l927; entered, 6,950 vessels of 3.899,854 tons, and cleared 
6,942 vessefs of 3,932,577 tons, German shipping predominating, followed by 

19 of the Polish-DaBeig Convention of 
Q 1090 a Dauzi" Port and Waterways Board, composed of 5 
Polish and 5* Danzig CommiSioners with a President^ Swiss Nationality, 
has been formed to administer and exploit the Port of Danzig. 

For centuries Danzig has been a well-known gram and timber ^xarket and 
shinnine noint. Its advantageous geographical situatmn at the mouth of the 
Vi^ulaSfcs vicinity to the great German, Polish, and Russian gram districts, 
Id Its’ SeigTS connections have placed it at times m the first 
rank fS limiber Great Britain is Danzig’s best customer. _ Exports m 1927 
were* as follows* lumber 1,749,000 tons (1,391,000 tons m 1926) ; gram, 
56 000 tons (27io00 tons in 1926) ; sugar, _ 139,000 tons (185,000 tons in 
1926) ; coal, 3,603,000 tons (3,405,000 tons in 1926), 

Communications— Danzig is connected with Germany by ^ouvmdn 
railway lines •— Danzig to Koenigsberg, 120 miles ; Danzig (via Kreuz- 
SchSemuehl) to BerUn, 292 miles ; Danzig to Stettin 230 miles ; Danzig 
to Breslau (via Posen) 297 miles. Danzig la conne^ed with Poland by 
main line*? —Danzie to Warsaw, 236 miles; Danzig to Lodz, 230 
S - and Danzig to Pose^n, 183 miles. Besides these railway-lines there 
are re’gular connections by aeroplanes to Berlin (8 hours), to Konigsberg 
fl ho^) to Warsaw (8 hours), to Marienburg (25 minutes), to Stolp 
(1 hour),’ to Ralmat (Sweden) (3 hours), to Blbing (i hoi-ii')- 
Usseneer-steamer service is carried on between Danzig (Zoppot) and Swine- 
Sf pSr (Khnigsbetg), nnd Menial Other eMpping-taea too 
arranged a regular passenger-service to Libau (wsekty), to London-Hull 
f weekly) to Reval-Leningrad (weekly), to Riga and Helsingfors (weekly), 
to America and Canada (every third week), to Kalmar and Stockholm (every 

tenth day), to Oopenhagen (every tenth day). 

The metric system is the sole legal system of weights and measures m 
Danzig. 

Banking and Currency.-Ou October 22, 1923, a new gulden 

currencywasisauedbytheDanzigerZentralkasse the provisional bank ofissue. 

Accordtog to this arrangement the pound sterling becomes current m the 
Free Citv beino' eauivaleiit to 26 guidon of 100 pfennige each. The introduc 
tion of the Danzig currency was effected through the Bank of Banzig, whmh 
was founded in January,, 1924. Bank o^anzig Return dated June 30, 1928. 
in Danzig gulden Assets ; Coin and bullion 2,510, 016 (of which gold com 
6,312, Danzig subsidiary coin 2.604,704), balances with the Bank of England 
inclusive notes 15,668,026, bills of exchange 20,5/3,354, balances at notice, 
26,660,185, securities 3,447,676. Liabilities: Capital paid up 7,500,000, 
reserves 3,693,659, notes in circulation 37,352,440, deposits on demand 
3,458,586 (a) public deposits including Savings Banks 2,219,480, W 
public deposits inoluding Banks of Issue 71,781, private deposits 859,783, 
other liabilities 19,016,432, 
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At ihe end of 1927, there 'were 30,022 depositors in the Savings Banks 
■with deposits amounting to 34,604,000 gulden, compared with 26,468 -with 
deposits of 20,908,000 gulden at the end of 1926. 


Books of Kefereace. 


Constitution of the i^ree City of Danzig. (German text with translations in English 
and Ereneli.) League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 7, duly 1H22, 
Ausscliuss ftir den Hafen nnd die Wasserwege von Danzig. Der Hafen von Danzig. 
Danzig, 1924, 

Entscheidungen des Hohen Kommissars des Vdikerbnnde.s in der Preieii Stadt Danzig, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 3926, 1927. Issued by the Senate of Danzig. 

Das Abkomnien vom Oktober 24, 1921, zwischen der P, S. Danzig und Polen zur 
Ausilihrung und Ergknzung der D. P. Konvention. 

aiaatskandbuch dtr Freien Stadt Danzig. Published by the State Statistical Oftlee, 
Danzig, 1926. 

Ashkenazy (Simon), Danzig and Poland. London 1921. 

Bauer u. Millack, Danzig’s Handel in Yergangenheit und Gegeiwart. Danzig, 1925. 
Franke, WirtBcliaftsfilhrer der Freien Stadt, Danzig. Danzig, 1925. 

Funk (Martin), IVirtschaftspolitische Stellmig und weltwirtsehaftliclie Bedentung 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1923.— Die D.anzig-Polniscbe Zoll-Dnion. Jena, 1926, 
■Wandlungen in den grundlegenden Wirtsebaftszweigen Danzigs soit der Begrilndung der 
Freien Stadt. Danzig, 1927. 

Bade (Hans Georg), Entwioklung und Stand der Lnndwirtschaft ini Gebiet der Freien 
Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1924. 

Keyssr (Erich), Die Entstohung von Danzig. Danzig, 1924.— Danzigs Entwickelurig. 
Danzig, 1924.— Danzigs Gesehichte. Danzig, 1921.— Dio Stadt Danzig. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 192.5. 

Makomky (J.), La Situation juridique du Territoire de la Ville Libre de Danzig. 
Paris, 1925. 

Budolph (T.), Staat und Bistuin Danzig. Berlin, 1927. 

Schroedar (K" L.), Die Voelkerrechtliche Stellung Danzigs. Bre.slau, 1927. 

8inmn (Paul), Gesehichte der Stadt Danzig, Danzig, 1918. 


DENMARK. 

(Kongekigbt Danmakk.) 


Reigning King. 


Ciiristian X., horn September 26, 1870 ; son of Xing Frederik YUI. 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 


Ghildren of the King. 

I. Prince Ciiristian Frederik, bom March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knud, born July 27, 1900. 

Brothers and sisters of the King. ■ 

I. Prince Carl, bom August 8, 1872 ; elected King of Norway, under the title of 


Haakon VII., November 1905; married July 22, 1890, to Princess Maud Alexandra of 
Great Britain; offspring Prince Alexander (now Crown Pxdnce Olav of Norwaj), born 
July 2, 1903. 

II. Prince JSarald, born October S, 1876 i married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 
of Sonderborg-Gliicksborg ; offspring Princess Feodora, bom July 8, 1910; Princess 
Caroline Matidide, born April 27, 1912; Princess Alexandrine Louise, bom December 12, 
1914 ; Prince Gorm, born February 24, 1919. 

Ill; Princess /Mgehori?, born August 2, 1878 ; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 
Charles of Sweden. 

IV. Princess rhyra, bom March 14, 1880. 

V. Prince Gusia*, born March 4. 1887. 

VI, Princess Dagmar, born May 23, 1890 ; married November 23, 1922, to Lieutenant 
Jorgen Gastenskiold. 
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The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 144,8 
after the death of the lastmal© scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Gldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1660. The direct 
male line of the House of Oldenburg became extinct with the sixteenth king, 
Frederik YII., on November 16, 1863, In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, ‘taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
portance to the preservation of peace,' signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1852, by the terms of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Sehleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliiekshtirg, 
and to the direct male descendants of his union with the Princess Louise of 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIIL of Denmark, In accordance with 
this treaty, a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853, 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 72,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a list of the Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, from the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg; — 

Souse of Oldenburg. 


Christian I. . 



A,». 

. 1448 

Christian V. . 


A.n, 

. 1670 

Hans . 



. 1481 

Frederik IV, . 


. 1699 

Christian II. 



. 1613 

Christian VI. 


, 1730 

Frederik I. . 



. 1523 

Frederik V. . 


. 1746 

Olu’istian III. 



. 1533 

Christian VII, 


. 1766 

Frederik II. 



. 1559 

Frederik VI. . 


. 1808 

Christian IV. 



. 1688 

j Christian VIIL 


. 1839 

Frederik III. 



. 1848 

f Frederik VIL 


. 1848 


House of Sehlmoig-Holstein-Sonderburg^Glilcksburg. 

Christian IX, 1863. Erederik VIIL, 1906. Christian X, 1912. 


Constitution and Government. 


The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the ‘ Grundlov ’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
in many respects be said to be a further development along the lines 
laid down in the ‘Grundlov’ of June 5, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark. The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal character, necessitated by the incorporation of parts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present ‘Grundlov,’ the legislative power lies with the 
King and the ‘ Kigsdag ’ (Diet) jointly. The executive power is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through the ministers. The judicial 

E owcr is with the courts. The King must he a member of the Evangelieal- 
utheran Church, the ofB.oi{d Church of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing peace without the consent of the ‘ Rigsdag.’ 
The ‘Rigsdag’ is composed of two bodies; tbe ‘Polketing’ (House of 
Commons) and tbe ‘Landsting' (Senate). All men and women 25 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the franchise and are eligible 
for election. The ‘Eolketing’ is at present composed of 149 members ; 
1 1 y «.eiiabeTS are elected by the method of proportional representation in 
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23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘TiEsegsmandater’ (additional seats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained snfflcient returns at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by simple majority. The term of 
the Legislature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ Folketing ’ before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Land- 
sting’ are elected indirectly by the ‘ Folketing’s ’ voters of 36 years of age 
in the following way. In every ‘ Folketing’s ’ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elected by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six ‘Landsting’s’ dis- 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
‘Landsting,’ between 10-12. In this way 66 members are elected; one is 
elected in the Faroe Islands. Moreover, there are 19 members elected by 
the former ‘Landsting,’ according to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The members of the ‘ Landsting’ sit for a term of eight years. There 
are elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, 
while those elected by the ‘ Landsting ’ go out all at once after an eight 
years’ term. 

The_ members of the ‘Rigsdag’ receive 5,600 kr. or 7,200 kr. a year, 
according to whether their homes ai’e in or outside the capital. 

The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketing all money bills must in the first instance bo submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hoiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed December 14, 1926), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council — Statsraadet — consists of the follow- 
ing departments 

The Presidency of the OouncU and Ministry of AgricuUure.—fDi. Madsen 
Mygdal. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. — L. J Moltesen. 

Ministry of the Interior. — Olnf C. Krough. 

Ministry of Health. — V. Bubov. 

Ministry of Justice. — Svenning Rytter. 

Ministry of Defence. — S. Brorsen, 

Ministry <ff Public Instruction. — J. Byshov. 

Ministry of Eeelesiastical Affairs, — F. Bruun-Basmussen. 

Ministry of Public Works. — J. P. Stensballe. 

Ministry of Finance. — 'H. Neergaard. 

Ministry of Industry^ Commerce and Navigaiion. — J. P. Stensballe. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guUty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folketing. 

State of parties in the Landsting, after the election of September, 1928 : — 
28 Liberals, 27 Socialists, 12 Conservatives, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected December, 1926 47 Liberals, 16 Radicals, 53 Socialists, 
30 Conservatives, 1 Slesvig (German Party), and 2 Gcorgistio Party. 

In the year 1920 there were incorporati^ into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Denmark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10, 1920, and 76,481 votes were cast for 
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Deuniark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. Tlie Sontliern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,S00 votes were ^ven for Denmark, and 61,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories were incorporated on July 9, 1920, 
being officially named ‘ Sondeijydske Landsdele ’ (South Jutland ProT7inces). 

For admmistrative purposes Denmark is divided into 22 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Eural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal suffrage and Proportional Bepresentation. Copen- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 

Area and Population. 

According to the census held on November 5, 1925, the area of Denmark is 
16,668 square miles(42,927 square kilometres), and the population 3, 434, 555, 
including North Slesvig with 1,602 square miles (3,891 square kilometres) 
and 176,433 inhabitants. 

The following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1925: — 


Divisions 

Area 1925 
English sq. m. 

Population 

1925 

■ Population 
1926 

per sq. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjbhenhavn)! 
without suburbs . , . / 

28 

687,160 

20,969 

Islands in the Baltic . . . i 

6,183 

1,271,872 

248 

Peninsula of Jutland 

11,408 

1,575,683 

138 

Total, . ... 

16,568 

3,434,655 

207 


The area of the Faeroe Islands is 540 square miles, and the population in 
1926 was 22,835. ; 

The population (excluding the. Faeroes) consisted of 1,691,628 males 
and 1,676,203 females in 1921. The total population at the census of 1921 
was 3,267,881, showing an increase during 1921-25 of 1‘06 per cent, per 
annum (excluding North Slesvig). In Denmark (excluding N orth Slesvig) the 
town population has increased from to 1,344,210 in 1921 to 1,482,297 in 1925 ; 
while the rural population has increased from 1,759,999 in 1921 to 1,952,268 
in 1925. The population is almost entirely Scandinavian ; in 1921, of the 
inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96'57 per cent, were horn in Denmark. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjbhenhavn), in 1926 was 
587,160, or with suburbs, 731,496; Aarhus, 76,226 ; Odense, 62,376 ; 
Aalborg, 42,819; Horsens, 28,135 ; Banders, 26,856. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Tears 

! Total Births 
! (living) 

Still Births 

Marriages I 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1925 

71,897 

1,737 : 

26,786 i 

37,083 

34,814 

1926 

, 70,734 

1,643 

25,733 i 

38,093 1 

' 32,641 

1927 

1 68,024 

1,598 

26,199 i 

40,190 1 

27,834 


Of the births in 1925, 10'44 per cent, were illegitimate ; in 1926, 10’73 ; 
' in 1927, 11'05. In 1926, there were 1,899 divorces ; in 1926, 1,904. 
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j Emigrants, eHeiiy to the United States and Canada, in 1925, 4,578 ; in 

1926, 5, 804; in 1927, 7,996. ■ 

r Eeligion. 

! The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 

duced as early as 1636. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
i superintendence of seven bishops, •who have no political character. Complete 

religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,137 
Roman Catholics (under a Tiear Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 535 
Greek Catholics, 6,947 Jews, 17,849 other or of no confession. 

Education. 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. The school 
age is from 7 to 14. In 1927 Denmark had 4,482 lower schools ; of these 

34 were maintained by the Government, 3,868 by the local communities 

J and 580 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 

I mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,493 schools was on 

1 January 1, 1927: 487,083. In 1927, 1,482 pupils w'ere admitted to the 

university ; of these 432 Avere girls. For higher instruction there are 
! furthermore (1927) : a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen 

with 70 professors and teachers and 560 pupils ; 267 technical schools with 
about 26,000 pupils ; 21 training colleges for teachers Avith 1,900 pupils ; 93 
commercial schools Avith 13, 000 pupils ; 22 agricultural or horticultural 
schools and 69 folTceMjskolcr or popular high schools (adult schools with 
about 9,600 pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers 
I and about 100 students ; a school for dentists with 18 teachers and 140 

I pupils ; a Royal academy of arts (founded 1754) with 22 teachers and about 

J 300 pupils ; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 100 professors and 

I teachers and about 1,000 students. The folkehojskoUr are all private, 

II but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 

I of about 1,465,000 kroner. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 

I’ 1479, has 6 faculties, to all of which women are admitted on equal terms 

I with men. It has about 120 professors and teachers, and about 4,400 

I students. 

I Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the poor relief law of April 9, 1891 
(and its amendments) under which in the financial year 1926-27, 90,161 
(2 ‘8 per cent, of the population) were relieved at a cost of approximately 

35 million kroner, 

A law of August 7, 1922, entering into force on April 1, 1923, and re- 
•; placing the old ago pensions law of April 9, 1891, gi'ants an annual sum of 

,i money as old age pension {Alclersrente) to any person being 65 years of age 

and fulfilling certain conditions. The old age pension, which does not 
involve the loss of civil rights, is granted according to the principle of fixed 
rates, the law- stating the sums which have to be paid under the various 
circumstances. The pension varies according as the commune of domicile 
I is a town commune or a rural one, and certain deductions are made 

for self-earned incomes. In Copenhagen, for example, the old age pension 
9 of a married couple, both 65 years of age, without any earned income, 

is 1008 kroner per annum. The subvention is paid by the commune of 


I 
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domicile and seven-twelfths of it is refunded by tbe State. For the financial 
year ending March 31, 1927, 106,000 persons were relieved. The total 
expenditure was 67 million kroner. 

According to a law of 1913, assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to children living with their widowed mothers. The expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in the 'financial 
year 1926-27 to 2,262,000 kroner. 

Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are organized in 99 tribunals 
where cases of only small consequence are dealt with by a single judge. 
Cases of greater consequence are dealt with by the superior courts {Lands- 
rettenie) ; these courts are also com'ts of appeal for the above-named minor 
oases. Of superior courts there are three i Ostre Landsret in Copenhagen 
with 17 judges, Vesire Landsret in Viborg with 12 judges, and Sondre 
Landsret in Sonderborg with 4 judges. From this an appeal lies to the 
supreme court {Eojesleret) bx Copenhagen, composed of 13 judges. Judges 
under 65 years of age can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 192*5, 3,925 men and 569 women were convicted of crimes and delicts. 
On March SI, 1927, 1,253 men and 60 women were in the penitentiaries of 
Denmark, 

Finance. 

By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget called the ‘ Finanslovforslag,’ must be laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session, i.e. at the beginning of October. 
As to the annual financial accounts called ‘ Statsregnskab,^ the Constitutional 
Charter prescribes them to be examined by four paid revisers, two of whom 
are elected by the Folketing and two by the Landsting. Their report is 
submitted to both Chambers which, after due consideration, pass their 
resolution generally to the effect that they have no remarks to make on the 
balance-sheet. 

The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for four years 
ending March 31 and the estimates for two years : — 



Bevenne 

Expenditure 

March 31 ^ 

Current 

Prom State 
Capital 

Current 

For increase of 
State Capital 

1924- 25 . . . 

1925- 26 . . . 

1926- 27 . . .1 

1927- 28 . . , 1 

1928- 291 . . . 

1929- 301 . . . 

Kroner 

431.600.000 

382.732.000 

868.727.000 

388.060.000 

382.042.000 

319.573.000 

Kroner 

39.805.000 

284.824.000 

102.746.000 

182.090.000 

61.486.000 

1 43,698,000 

Kroner 

416.900.000 

881.647.000 

361.771.000 

832.196.000 

816.480.000 

313.288.000 

Kroner 

87.740.000 

200.519.000 

112.678.000 

194.202.000 

81.821.000 
57,620,000 


1 Budget estimates. 

The following is an abstract of the Budget estimates for 1929-30 for 
current revenue and expenditure 


Current revenue 


DebiL balance of domain 
revemips . . ... 

Debit balance of State under- 
taWncB . . . . 


l,eH,481 

24,121,649 


Current expenditure 

Civil list and appanages 

Eigsdag 

Council of State , 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Kroner 


1.072.000 

2.150.000 
460,856 

4,711,671 
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Current reveniis 

Kroner i 

Current expenditure 

Kroner 

Interest (net) . , . 

Balance of funds, etc. . 

Direct and indirect taxes 
Balance of lotteries 

Separate revenues . , 

1,671,064 ! 
638,137 i 
337,768,743 ! 
2,655,674 i 
3,675,lflS ; 

i 

. i 

Ministry of Eccles'ticalAffairs 
Ministry of Public Works . 
Ministry of Publicinstruction 
Ministry of Justice 

Ministry of Interior . 
Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of War . 

Ministry of Marine 

Ministry of Finance 

Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Navigation . 
Greenland . . . . 

Pensions 

3,263.714 

8,481,926 

02,089,719 

16,088,608 

02,140,116 

41,789,551 

11,923,666 

36,400,017 

22,321,137 

22,770,113 

4,924,902 

19,199,731 

Total current revenue 

319,572,685 j 

Total current expenditure . 

318,287,780 


The public debt of Denmark on March 31, 1928, amounted to 64, 642, 000^. 
The total foreign debt was 3O,O56,O00Z. 


Defence. 

The Danish army is a national militia, resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able«bodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
• Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the reserve. 
At the time of joining, the recruits are continuously trained for 150 days in 
the infantry, 215 days in the field artillerj'-, 246 days in the coast artillery^ 
and 425 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 200 days, and the train 
60 days’ continuous training. In the case of about one-fourth of the men, 
their initial training is prolonged by periods ranging from 2^ to 84 months, 

' according to the arm of the service to which they belong. Subsequent training 

for all arms only takes place twice in the remaining eight years of army 
1 service, and then only for 28 days on each occasion. 

The country is organised in one territorial command. 

Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine and the Madsen machine gun, field artillery with a Krupp 
gun, firing a 14' 88-ponnd shell. 

I In 1927, there were 8,625 recruits called up for training, which with the 

I permanent establishment made up a strength (exclusive of armed police) 

of 10,892 all ranks, Themilitary bndgetforl927-28 was 26,700,000 kroner. 

The naval forces have been reconstructed pursuant to the law of JTational 
Defence of August 8, 1922, The Navy, as well as the Army, is under the 
direction of the Minister of Defence. 

The fleet is for purposes of coast-defence. It now includes three coast 
defence ironclads of 3,660-3,800 tons, Peder Shram, Olfert Fischer, Herluf 
Trolle, each carrying a pair of 9'4-ineh and four 6-inch gunsj one of 
4 300 tons, Niels Juel, with ten 6-inch guns ; one of 2,200 tons, STqold, with 
one 9 '4 and three 4'7-inch guns ; the old cruiser Eejmdal, used for training 
purposes, 3 fishery patrol vessels {Islands Folk, Beshytteren, and JDiana), 
the ex-British sloop Fylla (also used foi* fishery patrol work), 20 torpedo 
boats, 14 submarines, the depot ship Eenrik Gerner, and the minelayer 
Lossm. Three new torpedo boats and a new sloop {HvidlyorTien) are under 
construction. Expenditure of the Ministry of Marine in 1926-27, 24,171,707 
t kroner. 
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Production, aud Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to- the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in. various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, aud 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 

According to the census of July 15, 1928, the extent of the cultivated 
area in Denmark was as follows (in thousand acres): — grain areas, 3,238; 
root crop, 1,271; other crop, 78; green fodder and grass, 2,125; fallow 
land, 180; total cultivated area, 6,892. The acreage and production of 
the chief crops for two years were as follows : — 


Crops 

Area 

Production 

- 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 


Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Ton.s 

Wlieat 

251,554 

274,041 

238,593 

256,054 

Rye . . . . 1 

514,227 

452,945 

317,015 

263,271 

Barley . . . ! 

770,476 

822,616 

727,634 

785,696 

Oats . . . ■ . I 

1,047,729 

1,011,899 

876,738 

888,433 

Mixed grain . . j 

584,652 

633,333 

1 488,366 

556,807 

Potatoes . . . 1 

189,283 

177,175 

811,700 

664,600 


On July 16, 1928, there were in Denmark 518,000 horses, 3,021,000 head 
of cattle, 3,360,000 swine, and 18,000,000 hens. 

According to statistics collected on Jrrly 15, 1925, there were 89,176 
industrial factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 392,000 
persons, of whom 270,000 were actual labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 26,300 factories used mechanical power. In 1927, there were in Den- 
mark 5 distilleries whose output of brandy reduced to 100° amounted to 
6,801,000 litres. In 1927, there were produced 1,362,000 litres of strong 
beer, and 770,000 litres small beer. In the same year 136,740 tons of beet- 
sugar were produced at 9 sugar factories, and 71,848 tons of margarine 
were manufactured at 139 factories. 

In the Dani.sh li.sheries the total value of the fish caught was, 1923, 
1,879,2007. ; 1924,2,463,0007. ; 1925, 2,441,0002. ; 1926,1,973,0007, ; 1927, 
1,863, 0007. The fleet in 1927 consisted of 15,626 boats. 




The following table shows the value, according to ofidcial returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner = 17.) : — 


1923 112,805,888 

1924 130,803,030 

1925 114,629,020 


89.200.000 83,500,000 

91.300.000 85,300,000 

95.510.000 91,023,000 


In 1927, the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
aufactiire) were as follows (18.16 kroner =17.) 
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' im 

Imports i 
(General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Speciall 

Food substances .... 

Personal and domestic . . . 

Fuel . . . . . 

Fodder, manure, seeds . . . 

Raw proriuots , . 

Industrial products . . . . 

Other goods ..... 

1,000 kroner 
403,838 
218,484 
111,503 
108,814 
317,475 
363.508 
43,570 

1,000 kroner 

203,263 
111,371 
196,986 
296, .555 : 

838,741 : 
45,411 ; 

1,000 kroner 
1,192,250 
27,770 
290 
22,087 
124,794 
158,415 
25,4.35 

1,000 kroner 
1,172,703 
8,679 
143 

: 20,013 

9.0,768 
124,261 
21,087 

Total 

' 1,661,662 

1.578,101 i 

1,5.51,050 

1,446,5.54 


The principal articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follows ; — 




1920 



1927 


" 

Imports 

(General) 

“*3 

■ 

Bxiiorte 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

Imports 

(General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

If 

p.a 

II 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ROOO 

1,000 

1,000 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial goods 

95,711 

89,914 

9,225 

3,051 

83,970 

77,921 

12,747 

6,103 

2,686 

Beverages 
Textile manu- 

9,930 

9,769 

2,073 

2,500 

9,873 

9,263 

2,826 

faotures . 
Metals and 

167,686 

156,434 

20,017 

4,742 

158,994 

146,963 

21,660 

5,083 

hardware . 
Vehicles and 

113,852 

108,740 

25.039 

19,070 

117,722 

118,167 

30,797 

26,160 

machines, &C.1 
Wood it manu- 

136,290 

121,117 

130,517 

109, .568 

122 671 

109,961 

114,251 

96,782 

facture . i 

62,873 

61,632 

4,255 

2,706 

68,019 

60,606 

4,183 

2,665 

Coal . . 1 

11S,.880 

113,156 

813 

23 

111,503 

111,871 

290 

143 

Animals 

Provisions, 

8,602 

8,662 

64,997 

54,997 

3,800 

3,799 

92,838 

92,887 

eggs, itc. . 

81,531 

23,924 

1,049,284' 

1,041,110 

i 29,112 

2V682S 

1,060,112 

1,053,286 

Cereals, ifcc. . 

148,604 

144,487 

29,052 

24,710 

230,381 

21,008 

17,034 


T)3e following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade : — 


Countries 

Imports (General). 

Exports (General), 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Germany . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 

Norway . . 

United States . . 

Rest of America 
Holland . 

France . 

Faeroe Islands and . 

Greenland . 

Kroner 

508.653.000 

185.697.000 

98.112.000 

29.834.000 

262.737.000 

84.947.000 
.59,681,000 1 

66.617.000 

j 7,798,000 

Kroner 

509.842.000 

217.136.000 

106.369.000 
21,618,000 

261.482.000 

105.806.000 

1 59,776,000 

68,950,000 

6,847,000 

Kroner 

291.217.000 

868.879.000 

111.867.000 

65.435.000 

12.158.000 

18.868.000 
10,728,000 

9.512.000 

6.296.000 

Kroner 

320.705.000 

877.056.000 

107.702.000 

50.435.000 

8.767.000 

28.684.000 

8.670.000 

8.794.000 

6.584.000 


The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trade Eeturns) were 
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Imports into IT.E. 

1926 

1927 

Exports to Denmark 

1920 

1927 

Butter . . . 

£ 

17,166,480 

£ 

17,646,132 

Coal . . . . 

£ 

876,911 

£ 

1,706,204 

Eggs . . . j 

4,680,503 ! 

4,692,587 

Cottons (piece goods) 

999,892 

966,704 

Bacon . . . . 

21,676,828 ^ 

28,351,251 

Woollen Goods . 

434,844 

1 447,903 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years :~ 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Denmark to U.K. 
Exports to Denmark from U.K. 

£ ! 
48,904,197! 
13,799,397: 

& 

49,053,974 ' 
10,954,016 

& 

47.954,043 

8,714,851 

& . 

49,973,366' 

9,797,812 

& 

53,056,400 

9,762,900 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1928, Denmark (without colonies) possessed 2,013 vessels 
(above 20 registered tons gross) of 1,120,139 registered tons gross in her 
mercantile marine, of which 610 of 785,974 tons gross were steamers, and 
1,104 motor ships of 342,033 tons gross, and 289 sailing vessels of 35,610 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (March 81, 1928) 7,600 
kilometres or 4, 722 miles of road, besides 23,740 miles of by-ways. There 
are (1927) railways of a total length of 3, 219 English miles open for traffic 
in the kingdom. Of this total, 1,526 English miles belong to the State. 
The total value of the State railways (road, buildings, cars, etc.) up to 
March 31, 1928, was 446,351,000 kroner. The railways have a gauge of 4 
ft. Sh inches, except 128 miles of which the gauge is 3 ft. 3| inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1927-28 carried 278,099,000 letter’s and post- 
cards, and 209,707,000 samples and printed matter. There are 1,405 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1927-28 carried 4,475,000 messages, of \raich 
1,088,000 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 31, 
1928) was 8,953 English miles; number of offices 613. At the same date 
the railway telegraphs had 446 offices. On March 31, 1928, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and the private companies was 853, 600 English 
^ miles. In the year 1927-28 there were 486, 020,000 telephonic conversations. 


Money and Credit. 

On December 31, 1928, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
49], 166, 000 kroner. The assets included 172,766,000 kroner in bnllion and 
specie. The liabilities included 860,167,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kronor of capital, and 11,340,000 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
180 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
Oii March 31, 1927, there were 628 savings banks, with 1,799,500 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 1,951,000,000 kroner, or about 1,084 kroner to 
each account. 

The nominal value of thie coin minted (including recoinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark sinoe 1878 is given as follows ; — 


MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEA8XJEES— KEPEESENTATiVES 791 


Yeax's ending March 31 

Gold 

Silver, nickel, 
slntuinimn-bronze, 
bronze and iron 

Total 


Kronor 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1873-1927 .... 

156,403,830 

81,520,744 

237,924,574 

1928 . ... . 1 

• ■ '"* ' 

790,549 i 

790,549 

Total (1873-1928) . . ' 

156,403,830 

82,811,293 

238,715,123 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. l or 
about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The krone contains 0‘403226 gramme 
of gold. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10-kroner pieces. The 20 -kroner piece weighs 
8 ‘870 grammes '900 fine, and thus contains 8*0645 grammes of fine gold. 
Small change : 2 kroner, 1 kroner and f kroner pieces of aluminium-bronze ; 
26 ore and 10 ore pieces of nickel, and 5 ore, 2 ore and 1 6re pieces of iron 
and of bronze. 

The standard of value is gold. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became obligatory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op Denmark in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Count Preben Ferdinand Ahlefeldt-Laurvlg 
(October 9, 1921). 

Gounsellor. — Oscar de Oxholm. 

Second Secretary. — M. Vincens do Steensen-Letli. 

Honorary AttacM. — Baron Paul J. Bertouch-Lehn. 

Agricultural Attache. — Harald Faber. 

JPress Attachi. — 0, E. Aagaard. 

Gonml Qenaral, Oounsell^ of Legation and Gommercial Adviser. — ^C. M. 
Rottboll. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falmouth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London 
(C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice-Consuls in several other towns. 

2, Op Great Britain in Denmark. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Thomas Hohler, K.O,M.G., O.B. Appointed 
March 14, 1928. 

Second Secretary. — J. V. Perowne. 

Gommercial Secretary. — H. H. Cassells. 

Naval Attache. —Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O. 

Military Attach^— ht.-Col. 3. H. M. Cornwall, O.B.E., D.S.O., M.O. 

Air Attachi. — Group Capt. M. 6. Christie, C.M G., D.S.O., M.G. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and Vice- 
Consuls in 16 other towns. 

Colonies. • 

Greenland is the only colonial possession of Denmark. Its area is 
46,740 English sq. miles, and its population in 1921 numbered 14,865. 
Of the total 274 were Danes and 14,081 natives ; the latter numbered 6,729 
men and 7,352 women. The largest settlement in Greenland is Sydproven, 
which had (1921 census) a population of 901, and the smallest is Skansen, 
in North Greenland with 49 inhabitants. The imports from Greenland into 
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Denmark in 1926 amonnted to 8,301,000 kroner, and tke exports from 
Denmark to 1,865,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly. 

Statistical and otter Books of Reference concerning Denmark. 

1, Official Publications. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. Imp. London. 

Den dausk-tyske Krig, 1864. Udgivet af Generalstahen. Ktihenhavn. 1890. 
PoreignOffteeReportsontheTrade,&c., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dausk Hof og Statskalender. Annual. Eohenhavn. 

Statistisk Aarhog. Annual. Kiibenhavn. 

Statistiska Meddelelser. Kohenhavn. 

Statistisk Tahelvaerk. Kohenhavn. 

Denmark. Annual. Published by the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the 
Danish Statistical Dept., Copenhagen. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker's Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th ed. London, 1912. 

B'Uby (J. W.), Among Unknown Eskimo. London, 1923. 

Bobo (Louis), and Others, dronland i Tohundredaaret far Eans Egedes Landing. 
Copenhagen, 1021 

Body of Laws, 1670-1901. (Love og Anordniager ved Sohon, &c.) 

Both, Kongeriget Danmark, en hisborisk-topographisk Beskrivolse. 2 vols. Kjoben* 
havn, 1882-85. 

Brichaer (J.), Danish Life in Town and Country. London, 1908. 

01ir(8imen.(W ), Dansk Ststsforvaltningi det 16. Aarhundrede. Copenhagen. 1904. 
Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitsbergen, 6th ed. 
London, 1907. 

Copenhagen and Its Environs (Danish Tourist Society publication]. London, 1898. 
(7ou»ang« (Jacques de), La Scandina vie. Paris, 1914. 

Desmond (Shaw), The Soul of Denmark. London, 1918. 

Draehmmn (Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the Three. 
Scandinavian Countries. Oicford, 1915. 

Faber (Harald), Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. London, 1918. 

(Jali«ngo(A.), The Invaaionof Denmarkin 1864, 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Harvey (W. J.), and Reppien (0,), Denmark and the Danes. Loudon, 1915. 

Holland (0.), Denmark : A modern Guide to the Land and its People. London, 1927. 
Howe (F. C.), Denmark : A Co-operative Commonwealth. London, 1922. 

(J. R.), The Faroe Islands. London, 1897. 

Jones (H.), Modern Denmark : Its Social, Economic and Agricultural Life, London, 
1927. 

De: 

iurop( _ 

Leaeh (H. Q.), Scandinavia and the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Maisten, Danmarks Statsforfatnings, die. Ret. I.— III. Kjbbenhavn, 1898-1901. 
Maurer (K.), Znr politischen Geschichte Islands. Leipzig, 1880. 

Murray's Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, 6th. ed. London, 1904. 

Hansen (F.), The First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891.— Eskimo Life. London, 
1898. 

Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift. Periodical. Bjobenhavn, 

Hyholm^G. C. V.), Gnmdtraekaf Danmarks Stataforvaltning. Copenhagen, 1898. 

Ott^ (B. C,), Denmarkand Iceland. London, 1881. Scandinavian History. London, 1874. 
Rasmussen (Knud), Greenland by the Polar Sea: The Story of the Thule Expedition. 
English edition). London, 1921, 

^AosfdcA (X.), Copenhagen : The Oapital of Denmark and its Environs. Copenhagen, 

Scott (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide to Iceland. 8th edition. Leith, 1900. 
Setji'.obos (0.), A political History of Contemporary Europe 1814-1896, 2 vols. 

From the French ] London. 1900. 

Sellers (Edith), The Danish Poor Belief System. London, 1904. 

(A C.), A Summer in Greenland. London, 1922 
Aidpioiek (0. S.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

.V/ai-cfca, ozrffc, and C7«rl»e«, Le Daneraark. Paris, 1900. 

St'fansson (Jon,), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nauoiis.) London, 1916, 

Rti rnnsson (V.), My Life with the Eskimos. London, 1918. 

'1 homos (Margaret), Denmark Past and Present. London, 1902. 

Wettemeyer (B..), and ZV.ap (T. P,), Statistisk-topographlsk Bessrivelse af Kongeriget. 
Danmark. 4th ed. 5 vols. Kjohenhavn. 
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Weitemeyfr (H.), Danemark ; Gesohickte ttud Beschrel'bQng. {Of this there is an 
Englisli translation. London, 1891.) 

Westerfffturd (H.), Eeonomio Development in Denmark: Before and During the World 
War. London, 1922. 


IGELAND. 

(IsLAlSTD.) 

Eeigning King. 

Iceland is united with, Denmark by a personal bond of union under the 
government of King Christian X, {see Denmark), 

The first settlers came to Iceland in 874. Between 930 and 1264 Iceland 
was an independent republic, but by the ‘Old Treaty’ of 1263 the countiw 
recognised the rule of the King of Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under the ride of the Danish Kings, but when Norway was 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained under the rule of 
Denmark. Since December 1, 1918, it has been acknowledged as a sovereign 
State, and is united with Denmark only through the identity of the 
Sovereign. 

King Christian X. has as King of Iceland a civil list of 60,000 kroner. 
Constitution and Government. — By the Act of Union of November 80, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affairs beyond 
the King’s person. 

According to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
States, united by one King and by the agreement comprised in the Union Act, 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States. 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rights as Danish citizens. But 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or exiierts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulates, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland. Denmark has a minister at 
Reykjavik, and Iceland a minister at Copenhagen. 

An advisory Danish-Ieelandic committee of eight members has been 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
Bills aiming at co-operation between the two States. After December 31, 
1940, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
negotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Act. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
she recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 

The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May_18, 
1920. By the terms of this Charter the executive power belongs to the Kingi 
and is exercised by him through responsible ministei-s, while the legislative 
power rests conjointly with the King and the Parliament, which is called 
Althing. The Althing is composed of 42 members, of whom 86 are 
elected for the term of 4 yeai’s by universal suffrage in constitnencies, each 
electing one or two rejiresentatives hy simple majority, except the capital, 
where 4 members are elected by Proportional Representation, The 
remaining 6 members are, elected for the term of 8 years by Proportional 
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Representation for the whole conntry. The franchise is enjoyed bj' all 
Icelandic citizens {men and women) of good rmatation (unless they are 
indebted for poor-relief) who are over 25 years of age and have resided in 
the country during the previous 5 years. All voters are eligible as candidates, 
save only the superior judges. 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the Upper House and the Lower 
House. The former is composed of 14 members, viz. the 6 members elected by 
Proportional Representation for the whole country, together with 8 members 
elected by the whole Althing in common sitting out of the members elected 
by universal suffrage. The lemaining 28 members form the Lower House. 
The members of the Althing receive payment for their services besides 
travelling expenses ; members residing in the capital are allowed 8 kronur 
'(8s. lid.) per day, and members residing outside the capital 10 kronur 
(11s. Id.) per day. This payment has temporarily been raised by 34 per cent. 

The Althing must meet on February 15 in every year, unless it is 
convoked by the King at an earlier date. The Budget Bills must first 
be laid by the Government before the Lower Honse, but all other Bills 
can be introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
assemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
of two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
majority is sufficient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
can only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive power is exercised under the King by a ministry divided 
into 3 departments. The ministry, appointed August 28, 1827, is as 
follows ; — 

President of the Gouncil and Minister of Trade and Oommunications — 
Tryggvi Thorhallsson. 

Minister of Justice and of Ecdesiastical Affairs — Jonas Jomson. 

Minister of Finance ad interim — Tryggvi Thorhallsson. 

The ministers are responsible for their acts. They can he impeached by 
the Althing, and in that case their cause will be decided by the Lttndsd6mur, 
•a special tnbunal, which can only try parliamentary impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces {syslur), 
each governed by a chief executive functionary [sysktmadur). Each 
province forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
the rural municipalities (about 200). There are also 7 urban municipalities with 
a town council, independent of the provinces, and forming by themselves 
administrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municipal 
councils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men and women over 
26 years of age), in urban municipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
in rural municipalities by simple majority. 


Area and Population.— The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland according to the census in 1920 :—*• 


Divisions. 

Area, 

English aq. m. 

Population, 

1920,. 

Population, 

1920, 

Per sq. m. 

TI,(? South-West , . . . 

4,126 

■ : 

34,425 

8-3 

The Western peninsula , . 

8,668 

1 13,897 ! 

3-7 

The ^'o^tIl , 

13,695 

23,900 i 

M-r 

The Past . . . . 

5,964 

10,214 

'.■.I'T.,.,'','' 

Tlie iJouth . . . . 

12,277 

1 13,764 

; ; ''l-l 

Total 

89,709 

1 94,690 
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At the end of 1927, the popnlafcion was estimated at 103,817. 

In 1920, there were 46,172 males, and 48,518 females. The conjugal 
condition was as follows : — 


i 

Unmarried, j 

1 

Married. j 

Widowed. 1 



Divorced. 

Males . , i 

30 , 4»7 i 

18,776 i 

1,681 1 

21 S 

Females . . 

30,663 1 

13,694 

3, 898 1 

1 263 ., 


In 1920, 54,245 were domiciled in rural districts, and 40,445 in towns 
and villages (of over 800 inhabitants). The population is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1920, the foreign-born population numbered only 710, or 0'7 
per cent, of the whole ; 352 were born in Denmark, 155 in Norway, and 203 
in other countries. 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had in 1927 a population of 24,304 ; 
other towns are Yestmannaeyjar, 3,370, Hafnarfjbrdur, 3,158, Akureyri, 
3,156, IsaQordur, 2,189, Siglufjbrdur, 1,668, Seydisfjordur, 981, 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and 
marriages, with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years • 


Years. 

Marriages. 

Total living 
Births. 

Stillhom. 

Deaths. 

SnrplHs of Birth 
over Deaths. 

1925 I 

, (323 

2.554 

67 

1,229 

1,325 

1926 1 

623 

2,746 

70 

1,121 

1,645 

1927 

594 

2,642 

73 

1,282 

1,360 


Of the births in 1927, 13‘6 percent, were illegitimate (18 ‘5 per cent, in 
1926). 


B-eligion. — The national Church, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities are attached to those not of the national religion. _ The 
affairs of the national Ohnrch are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1920 only 463 were returned as Dissenters. 

Education. — There is a University in Reykjavik. There is one 
grammar school, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies' schools, a school for 
elementary -school teachers, 2 schools of agriculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsory for a period of 5 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately- 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1919-20, there were 209 elementary 
schools, with 318 teachers and 6,485 pupils. There are also severm 
continuation schools for young people. 

Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions.— Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of November 10, 1905. Each community constitutes a poor 
district. 

There is in every community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and women from 18 to 60 years of age, to whom pensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to- 
do so. In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
are made to infirm poor persona over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
5 years have not received poor-relief. 
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Justice and Crime.— -The lower courts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the provincial magistrates and town judges (bcejarfdrjetar). 

From these there is an appeal to the Supreme Court {jKestirjettur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 3 judges. 

In 192d, 47 men and 5 women were convicted of crime. 

Pinance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 1 

Revenue j 

Expenditure 

Year j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1924 . I 

1926 

1926 

1 ^ 

1 613,901 1 

924,965 i 

684,876 

£ 

523,312 

066,240 

696,073 

1927 . 1 

1928 » . 

1) 1929 > . 

£ 

620,792 

575,654 

599,317 

£ 

\ 703,676 

575,970 

1 597,608 


‘ Budget estimates. 

Budget estimates for the year 1929 


Revenue 

KrOmrr 

Expenditure 

KrOnur 

Taxes .... 
Customs .... 
Post and telegraphs 
Monopoly of spirits 
Balance of domain rev- 
enue .... 
Interest on State assets. 
Other revenues 

2.465.000 

5.710.000 

1.960.000 

375.000 

84,600 

195.000 

154.000 

Interest on State debt 
Reduction of debt 

Civil list of the King . 
Althingi and the cen- 
tral administration . 
Foreign Affairs . 
Justice, police, etc. . 
Sanitary affairs . 

Posts and telegraphs . 
Ecclesiastical affairs 
and instruction 
Science, literature, and. 

art . . 

Trade, etc. 

Social welfare 

Pensions . . . i 

Other expenditure 

677,961 

639,238 

60,000 

487,650 

84,000 

795,440 

751,365 

8,437,600 

1,449,346 

230,860 

1,297,060 

679,800 

196,748. 

210,tf00 

Total revenue . 

10,883,600 

(599,8171.) 

■ ■ j 

Total expenditure . 

10,846,958 

(597,6081.) 


The State possesses a comparatively large reserve fund invested in different 
loans. On December 31, 1927, it. amounted to 2,027,405 kronur (about 
112 , 000 ?.) 

The public debt of Iceland has been incurred partly by the establishment 
of telegraph lines and other important public works, partly by increasing 
the means of the National Bank, but mainljr owing to the extraordinary ex- 
penses caused by the European War (buying of ships and providing of 
commodities). The public debt was on December 31, 1927, 11,288,760 krdnur. 
It is in a great measure a foreign debt, due mainly to Danish creditors. 
The foreign debt amounted to 7,060,079 krdnur, and the internal debt 
4,238,671 kidnur. 

DefenCe.-^Iceland possesses "neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to tho Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
is established. 

Production. — Of the total area of Iceland, about six-sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only about one-quarter per cent, is under cultivation, which is 
confined to hay, potatoes, and turnips. In 1927 the total hay crop from 
cultivated and uncultivated land was about 8, 01 0,000 cwt., the crop of potatoes 
8i,000 cwt., and of turnips 37,000 cwt. In the spring of 1927 the live stock 
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was as follows;— Horses 52,800, head of nattle 27,800, slieeii 590,000, goats 
2,800. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1926 was estimated at 24,313,000 
kronur (about 1,889,0002.), whereof the cod fishery was valued at 24,650,000 
kronur, and the herring fishery at 2,657,000. 

Commerce, — Total value of imports and exports for 5 yeans 


j 1923 

1924 

1925 

1 1026 

1927 > 

Imports 

Exports . 

£ 

. 2,703,981 
. 3,194,119 1 

£ 

3,513,193 

4,762,729 

i £ 

\ 3,865,138 1 

4,330,408 1 

1 3,181,021 
2,922,382 

i & 

2.7011.000 

3.200.000 


The value of the leading imports and exports for 1926 was ; 
(kr, 18.16 = 12.):— 


.| 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Animals living and animal food 

Cereals ....... 

Colonial produce ...... 

Textile materials 

Yarn, rope, etc. . . 

Textile manufactures . . . . 

Skins, hair, etc. . . . . . . 

Oils, tallow, etc. . . . . . . 

Timber and wooden goods . . . . 

Coal . . . . . . . 

Salt . . . . . . . . 

Metals and hardware ..... 
Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc. 

Other articles . ..... 

Krdnur. 

1,104,011 

5,644,813 

5,393,887 

51,719 

2,018,143 

8,001,782 

1,645,044 

5,477,640 

4,672,994 

3,429,141 

1 1,889,911 

4,905,010 
6,785,785 
7,247,466 

Krdnur. 

48,269,800 

2,192,931 

ISS 

27,495 

3,862,497 

8,790,415 

1,100 

.32,000 

894,084 

Total . . 

57,707,846 

(8,181,021/.) 

53,070,465 

(2,922,8821.) 


The following table shows the value of the trade with the different 
countries in 1926 ; — 


Denmark , 

Great Britain . 
Norwaj' . 
Sweden . 
Germany 
Netherlands , 
Belgium . 
France , 
Portugal 
Spain . 

Italy/ . . 

United State.s , 
Other countries 


The chief articles of import from Iceland to the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) for 1927 were : fish, 282,3442. skins, 61,7492. ; horses, 
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8,698L Chief articles of the United Kingdom exports to Iceland, 1927 : 
coal, 120,8362. ; cottons, 28,1762.; meal and flour, 46,0212.; petroleum, 
23,3622. 

Total trade {Board of Trade Retiirns) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years 


Imports from Iceland to 
U.K. 

Exports to Iceland from 

ir.K. . . 


Shipping and Navigation. — ^The mereantile marine of Iceland (above 
12 gross tons) was, in 1927, 81 steam vessels of 23,788 gross tons, 215 motor 
vessels of 6, 472 gross tons, and 20 sailing vessels of 658 gross tons : total, 316 
vessels of 29,818 gross tons. 

Internal Commnnieations.— There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1924 there were completed about 611 km. (379 miles) of carriage roads 
outside the towns. 

There are 472 post offices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1927 was 
3,961 miles. The wires had a length of 5,798 miles. There were 246 tele- 
graph and telephone offices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1927 
was 246,282, of which 128,761 were internal. Number of telephone conver* 
satioas was 466,090. The total receipts amounted to 1,506,022 brduur, and 
the total expenditure to 1,033,385 krdnur, leaving a surplus of 472, 637 kronur. 

Money and Creclit.“There are two banks in Iceland, Lmdslankinn 
(The National Bank), a note-issuing hank which belongs entirely to the 
State, and Moulds iaaSie (Bank of Iceland), a private joint-stock bank, 
which has a limited right of issuing notes. On December 81, 1927, the 
accounts of the National Bank balanced at 52,438,226 krdnur. The 
liabilities included 2,606,300 kronur note issue. A special department for 
loans on mortgage is connected with the National Bank. The accounts of 
the Bank of Iceland balanced 40,080, 672 kronur at the end of 1927. The 
assets included 1,877,730 kronur in bullion and specie. The liabilities 
included 4,719,000 kronur note issue, and 4,500,000 krdnur of capital. 

At the end of 1926 there were 50 savings banks with 22,000 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 7,533,000 krdnur, or about 342 kronur to each 
account. 

Money^ Weights and Measures.T-Tho Icelandic name of the 
;j6tary unit is Icrdam, pi. hr&mr. The krona, which is divided in 
100 aurar, is of the value of Is. l^d. or about 18 kronur, to the pound 
terling. : 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

Biplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of loBiANi) IN Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of 1918, Iceland is repi-esented by the 
Uijdomatic Representatives of Denmark. 
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2. Of Great Bbitain in Ioerand. 

Gmml at BeyJyavik . — ^Asgeir Sigurdsson, O.B.E. 

There are also consular representatives at Akureyri, Seydisfjordnr, Isafjord, 
and Vestmannaeyjar. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference doncerning leelaad, 

1. OfFIOIAL PUBIIDATIONS. 

Hagsk^rslur fslands. Btatistique de I'lslande. Reykjavik. 

HagtitSindi (Statistical Journal). Reykjavik. ' . 

Skyrsla urn storf landssliiians. Btatistique des tfilegraphes ct tdlSphones d’ Islands. 
Annual. Reykjavik. 

Starfakrd islands (Offlce-llst of Iceland) Reykjavik. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Arn6raion (Einar), fslensk pjdtfQelagsfroeCi Reykjavik, 1915. 

Baumgartner (A.), Island und die PiirSer. 3rd Ed. Freiburg am Breisgau, 1&02. 
Sisiker (HViUi&m), Across Iceland. London, 1S02. 

Collingwood (W. G.) and Stef<insaon (J6n), A Pilgrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland 
Elverston, 1899. 

Btifferin (Lord), Letters from High Latitudes, 11th Edition. London, 1908, 

Gjereet (Knut), A History of Iceland. London, 1924. 

Gudmundsson (V.), Island am Beginndes XX. Jahrhunderts (Transl. from Banish). 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

(Rbpublioa Dominioana.) 

Oolumbus is said to have discovered the island of Santo Domingo which 
he called Hispaniola (1492), and the city of Santo Domingo was for long 
the centre of Spanish power in America. 

Constitution and Government. — ^Th® Dominican Republic, founded 
in 1844, is governed in general under the Constitution of 1844, re-pro- • 
claimed, with changes, at various dat^ down to 1924 when the Constituent 
Assembly passed a new Revised Constitution on June 13, which created the 
ofSce of Yice-Prosident, provided that a President may not seek re-election 
for a second successive period of office, abolished the death penalty, and 
provided for the election of senators, deputies, governors of provinces and 
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retain OTOvincial officials By direct popular vote. An amendmeut adopted 
in 1927^xt6nded to 1930, the terms of office of the President and Congiess. 
p«ii Each province is represented in the legislature by one senator and (in 
practice) by two -deputies. Senators and deputies are elected for six years, 

vested in a OsMnet composed of the 
President and seven Ministers, who are the heads^ of the ^partments of the 
Interior and Police Finance and Commerce, Justice and Public Instruction, 
S WeSis, Agricotors aod Immigrctioi, Foreign Affarrs, ood 

Public Works and Communications. ^ _ 

President of the EepuUic.-aomdo Vasquez. (Assumed office on July 12'l 

^^‘^mce-PresidetU.—Pre^fXiQO Velazquez. , , . 

The adoption of the Constitution of 1924, and the inauguration ot 
PreridenrVas^uez were followed by the withdrawal of the American military 

occupation which had lasted since 1916, 

Area and Population.-The area of the Dominican Republic, which 
embraces the eastern portion (about two-thirds) of the island of HayU, 
Ouisqueya or Santo Domingo— the western division forcing the Republic of 
Sfl— S estimated at 19,332 square miles, with 1,017 miles of coast line 
and 193 miles of frontier line with Haiti, and a population, according to 
nonaim nf 1921 of 897 406. Thc population of each of the 12 provinces 
i San Pedro^de Maoori. 48 612 , 
Sevbo 68,408 ; A.zua, 100,677 ; Barahona, 48,180 ; Samana, 16,916 , La 
Vega,’ 105,820 ; Pacificador, 77,620 ; Espaillat, 60,956 ; Santiago de los 
Caballeros 122,773 ; Puerto Plata, 59,025 ; and Moiite Ci’isty, 67,073. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanish descen^ ^^-UiMrarJ 
composed of a mixed race of European, African and 

however, many Turks and Syrians, especially m Santo Domingo City, where 
the draiierv trade is mainly in their hands. The language.used by the 
plpulace is^ Spanish, but on the SamanA Peninsula there are | 
krmers, descended from American negro immigrants of 1828, "who speak 
corrupt English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable extent 

°^°¥hebaiffi?^Santo Domingo, on the left bank of the river Ozama, founded 
1496 by Bartolomeo Columbus, brother of Christopher, was destroyed 
in 1502 bv a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank of the 
same river. A<^eording to the census of 1921, the City of Santo Domingo 
had 30,957 inhabitants and the City of Puerto Plata 7,807 ; Santiago de 
Los Caballeros 17,062; San Pedro de Macons, 13,802; La Vega, 6,564, 
Sanchez, 3.076; Azua, 4,707 ; Monte Oristy 2,580; 
Pacificador (San Francisco de Macoris), 5,188 ; and Espaillat (Moca), 3,994. 

Religion and Education. —The religion of the state is Roman 
Catholic ; other forms^ of religion are permitted. There is a Catholic Arch- 
bishopric with one suffragan see, viz., Porto 

States. The Archbishop has been appointed Apostolic Delegate to both 

these countries (Santo Domingo and Porto Rico) and to Cuba. , , , 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being supported by tne 
communes and by central aid. The public or State schools are primary, 
secondary, technical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute 
was formed into a University by Presidential decree on November 29, 1914. 
1920 there were 972 public schools in the Republic (6 being secondary) 
th 105,000 pupils (61,585 in 1918), and 1,544 teachers. 
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Justice. — The chief judicial power resides in the Supreme Court of J ustice, 
which consists ofa president and 6 justices chosen by Congress, and l(Procurador 
General de la Republica) appointed by the executive ; all these appointments 
are only for 4 years, but may be prolonged indefinitely. The temtory of the 
Republic is divided into 12 judicial districts, each having its own civil and 
criminal tribunal and court of first instance, and these districts are sub- 
divided into 60 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). There are three appeal courts, at Santiago de los Caballeros, 
at Santo Domingo City, and at La Vega, 

Finance. — The receipts and disbursements for 6 years were, in United 
States dollars : — 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollar-s 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1923 . . 

6,171,292 

7,241,988 

1920 . 

14,279,376 

18,481,619 

1924 . 

8.708,019 

7,951,722 

1927 . 

1.5,319,674 

14,495,953 

1925 . 

10,702,091 

10,689,313 

1928 . 

12,565,400 

12,172,829 


Chief sources of revenue, 1928, were: — Internal Revenue, 4,398,000 
dollars; Cmstoms, 4,800,000 dollars; Lottery, 2,822,400 dollars. 

In accordance with the American-Dominican Convention of 1924, which 

S rovided for a loan up to 26,000,000 dollars, an American Receiver-General of 
ustoms supervises customs collections and controls the payment of interest 
and amortization of the three Dominican Bond issues. Tfiis arrangenmnt, 
which dates back to the first American intervention in 1905, is to last until 
the loans are repaid . The total customs collected by the American Receiver- 
General from April, 1905, to December 31, 1927, was 90,933,464 dollars. 

The bonded debt of the Republic as at December 31, 1927, was as 
follows 1927 loan, 6,700,000 dollars; 1922 loan, 3,300,000 dollars; and 
1926 loan, 6,000,000 dollars ; total, 16,000,000 dollars. 

Defence. — The National Military Force consists of a native constabulary 
known as the ‘Policia Nacional.’ This body comprises 8,000 officers and 
men. 

The Republic has no navy. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief source of 
wealth, sugar cultivation being the principal industry. Of the total area, 
about 12,500 square miles is cultivable, and about 3,000,000 acres suitable 
for grazing. The largest sugar estates ara in the southern part of the 
Republic; production of sugar in 1926, 394,083 short tons; in 1927, 
315,470 tons. There are 21 sugar ‘ centrals,’ mostly owned and operat. d by 
American companies, althongli very little of the sugar is sold to the United 
States. Cacao yield in 1927, 28,000,000 kilos. Tobacco production in 1927, 
35,000,000 pounds ; coffee production in 1927,4,093 metric tons. The forest 
area of the Republic is 9,600,000 acres. 

The live-stock census taken on May 16, 1921, showed 860,155 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 mules, 674,232 pigs, 
705,000 gnats and 2,949,063 fowls. 

Minerals of almost every kind are found at various places in the 
Republic, principal among which are gold and copper. Iron is found in the 
form of black magnetic oxide of iron, and petroleum has been found in the 
Azua region. Goal of the lignite variety of little commercial value is 

■ ,1) 'D,;. ■ .V 
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found in considerable quantities, as well as some anthracite coal. Silver, 
platinum, and traces of quicksilver have been found, and rock salt near 
Neiba is found in inexhaustible quantities, there being several hills of native 
salt covered with only a th^ layer of soil. 

Commerce. — ^The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Eepublic for 6 years were valued as follows in pounds sterling (£1 = o 
dollara) 



1923 

1924 ! 

1925 ' 

... 1 

1926 

1 1927 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

3,649,016 

5,208,564 

& 

4,316,114 

6,052,579 

£ 

5,067,810 

5,354,122 

£ 

4,735,506 

4,979,174 

! £ 

\ 5,656,802 

i 6,235,753 


The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows 



Imports 

Exports 

Country 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1925 

United States 
United Kingdom . 
France . 

Italy . . . 

Porto Eico . 

Cuba . 

Germany . . ] 

Canada. 

Dollars 

14,877,932 

1,380,268 

563,659 

853,731 

1,800,694 

62,369 

1,852,897 

168,546 

Per 

cent. 

60-72 

6*82 

2-84 

1-60 

6- 52 
0-26 

7- 82 
0-67 

Dollars 

17,772,264 

1,644,904 

642,184 

423,854 

711,278 

67,752 

2,177,642 

220,130 

Per 

cent. 

68-97 

6- 56 
2-81 

1- 53 

2- 56 
0-24 

7- 84 
0-79 

Dollars 

5,628,672 

7,058,543 

1,070,084 

245,195 

1,238,287 

678.148 

982.149 
5,387,218 

Per 

cent. 

22-61 

28-86 

4-80 

0-98 

4-97 

2- 72 

3- 94 
21-64 

Dollars 

8,852,910 

9,624,763 

1,420,708 

1,808,609 

1,178,946 

708,169 

1,578,876 

8,879,285 

Per 

cent. 

28-39 

30-88 

4 56 
4.20 
3-78 
2-27 
5-06 
10-84 

allothers) ^ 

23,677,683 

“ 

27,784,013: 

“ 

24,896,671 

- 

81,178,769 



In 1927, the chief imports other than foodstuffs were (in dollars) ; cotton 
goods, 4,683,819; mineral oils, 1,252,614; and machinery, 1,687,444. 
Principal exports in 1927, raw sugar, 16,668,000 dollars; cacao, 7,477,000 
dollars; coffee, 1,750,000 dollars; and tobacco leaf, 2,582,000 dollars. 
Of the export of raw sugar in 1927, about 65 per cent, went to the United 
Kingdom, the principal exporter, and 30 per cent, to Canada. 

Total trade between the Dominican Eepublic and the United Kingdom 
for 6 years (Board of Trade Betums): — 


■V„ 

1924 , 

1925 

1926 

'■ ■ ■ i 

1927 : 

1 1928 

Imports from Dominican Bepublic to U.K. 
Exports to Dominican Eepublic from U.K. 

^ £ 

2,767,286 

234,614| 

& ' 1 

2,189,755 

288,995 

: £ 

1,837,570 

248,482 

! . . £ 

2,024,182 
j 291,651 

£ 

1 2,649,976 
285,485 


SMppmg and Communications. — The merchant marine of the 
Eepublic consists of 80 steamers of small tonnage principally engaged in the 
coastwise trade. 

In 1926, 1,959 vessels of 2,367,444 tons entered the ports of the Republic, 
and 1686 vessels of 1,969,901 tons, cleared. 
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8 A tnink highway extends from the capital on the south coast to Monte 

Oristy on the north coast, with a total length of 182 miles. The highway 
from Santo Domingo to San Pedro de Macorishas been extended to Seybo, 
j wa Hato Mayor, and is being continued to Higuey. Another road rans west 

to San Cristobal, Bani and Azua and is being continued to Conimendador i 

; on the Hay tian frontier, %vhere it \vill join a Haytiau road to Port-an-Prinee, | 

1 The journey between the Hay tian and Dominican capitals i'< now po.ssibIe by | 

motor in 12 hours. Total highway nnleage in 1927 w’as r;57 miles. _ | 

There are two small railway lines in the 'Kepublic : (1) Saniana-Santi'igo 
line, belonging to an English company, which runs from Sanchez on the Hay i 
of Samana to La Vega (73 miles) and manages several branch lines; (2) a 
Government line, the Dominican Central railway, which runs from Puerto 
Plata to Santiago and Moca (60 miles). Total length of line (1926) 149 miles. 

There are, besides, about 255 miles of private lines on the large estates. 

On January 1, 1919, the postal and telegraphic sendees were united. The 
number of offices handling both services is 62 ; number of post offices, 87. 

The telegraph, in the hands of a French company, has a total length of 
about 1,034 miles Submarine cables belonging to the same company and to 
the All-America Cables, Incorporated, connect in the north Puerto Plata 
with New York and Porto Rico, and in the .south Santo Domingo with Porto 
Rico, Cuba and Oura5ao. 

There is a telephone system owned and operated by the Donnnieaii Govern- 
ment with (1924), 2,383 instruments. This telephone system connects the 
Republic with Haiti. There are wireless stations in Santo Domingo City 
and in La Eomana in the province of Seybo. In addition, Government 
wireless stations are now also to be found at Santiago de los Caballeros and 
San Pedro de Macoria, but are not yet available for public service. 

Money, Weights, and Measures, — On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value, A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 5 to 1, viz., 

1 peso 5s 20 cents United States currency. There is about 200,000 dollars 
in Dominican gold coins or paper money in circulation. 

The metric system was adopted on August, 1, 1913, but English and 
Spanish units are quite common in ordinary commercial tran-sactions. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Off THE DoMINICAH REPUBLIC IH GeEAT BeITAIN. 

Oharg^ d'A,fatl^es, — Edmundo R. Lluberes, 

Cooisul-Qemral . — Eduardo Cazeaux. 1 

There are consular repr^entativea at Cardiff, Southampton, Grimsby, 1 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham. ■ 

2. Off Great Beitaih in the Dominican Republic., i 

Oomul wnd Ghwrgi d’Affedres in Santo Domingo. — Capt. E. A. de Comeau. ffl 

There is also a Vice-Consul at San Pedro de Macoris, Sanchez, an 

Puerto Plata, and a Consular Agent at Romana. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference coneeming the 
Dominican Republic. 

The Oonatitation of the Domlnicain Bepublio of 1908. San Domingo, 1918. 

Santo Domingo, ita Past and its Present Gonditioii. Navy Department.] Santo 

Domingo City, 1920. 
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Informe sobre la aituacidn eeonomica y fioanciera de la Repi'iblica Dominicana. I el 
modo de soliioionar sua problemaa, presentado por el Licdo. Francisco J, Poynado, a la 
comisidn especial del senado de los BE. tru. para mvesfcigar los asuntos de la Eepiiblica 
Eominieana, Santo Domingo, 1922. 

Qareia (Jose Gabriel), Compendio de la historia de Santo Domingo. Revised ed. 3 vols 
Santo Domingo, 1896. [Brings the history down to July, 1865.] 

Knight (M. M.), The jtmeriean.s in Santo Domingo. (A. critical account of the American 
occupation.) New York, 1928. 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Diddetico de Historia Patria. Vol. I. Santo Domingo. 
1912. [Up to 1844,] 

Moreau de Saint-Miry (M. L. B.), Description Topographique, Physique, Civile. 
Politique et Historique de la Partid Bf?pagnole de Pile de Saint Dominique. Philadelphia, 
1799, [Probably the standard work on Spanish Santo Domingo.] 

iifonte y Teyoda (Antonio), Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed., bringing the 
history down to JS21. 4 vols. Santo Domingo, 1890. 

Nouel (Carlos A.), Historia Bclesiastiea de la Arquidiocesis de Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vols. Borne, 1913. 

Modriguee (A.), La Goestion Dominico-Haitiana ; Bstudio Geografico-Historico. 2nd 
Ed. San Domingo, 1919. 

Schonrich (Otto), Santo Domingo ; The Country with a Future. New York, 1919. 

Stoddart Cl'. L.), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York. 1916 

IFelles (Sumner), Naboth’s Vineyard, (History of events culminating in re-establish- 
ment of Constitutional Government, by former IJ.S. Commissioner to the Republic.) 
2 vols. New York, 1928. 




ECUADOR. 

(RbptJbliga del Ecuador.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador, which is situated in the north-west of South 
America, was constituted May 11, 1830, in consequence of a civil war which 
separated the members of the original Republic of Oolonibia, founded by 
Simon Bolivar by uniting the Presidency of Quito to the Yice-Royalty of New 
Granada and the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, when they threw off the 
Spanish yoke. The Presidency of Quito became the Republic of Ecuador. 
Under tlie present Constitution, promulgated December 28, 1906, the execu- 
tive is vested in a President, elected for the term of four years, while the 
legislative power is given to a Congress of two Houses ; the first consisting of 
thirty-two senators, two for each province (chosen for four years), and the 
second of 48 deputies, on the basis of one deputy for every 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, chosen for two years ; both elected by adults who can read and write. 
The Congress meets on the 10th of August of every year at Quito, the 
capital, without being summoned by the Government. The election of the 
President takes place in a direct manner by the people. Under the present 
constitution there is no election for Vice-Presidenk In case of death, or 
other cause of vacancy in the office of President, he is replaced (1) by the 
President of the Senate of the last Congress, and (2) if he should also fail, 
by the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

By the terms of the Constitution privileges of rank and race are not 
allowed to exist within tlm Republic. By a Legislative decree of October 20, 
1918, peonage, which had prevailed on many landed estates, was abolished. 
Since 1896 the Indians have been exempted from paying tribute, and have 
been admitted to citizenship,, provided they could read and write. 

Presidont.—’Di. Isidro AyOra. Assumed office October 8, 1928. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; their subdivisions, or cantons, by political chiefs ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the adminis- 



1 The total area 

108,108 sq.uare miles ai'e iininliabited. 

The chief towns are the capital^ Quito (80,702), Guayaftuil (100,000), 
Cuenca (30,000), Eiobamba (12,000), Ambatd, Loja, and Latacunga (each 
about 10,000), Bahia (6,000), Bsmeraldas (4,000). , ; . ' . 

In 1927 there were 89,423 births, 47,066 deaths and 12,935 marriages. 


tration of a Territorial Chief, whose functions are the same as those 
Provincial Governor. 


Since the frontiers of Ecuador have not been settled, no definite figure 
the area of the country can be given. Ecuador is said to have more 
boundaries than any other country, and there are maps of the Republic 
showing six different frontiers according to six different authorities. Talcing 
the boundaries arranged with Brazil in 1904, with Colombia per Treaty of 
July 16, 1916, and those for Peru according to the Royal Decree of 1740, the 
area of Ecuador is 671,260 square kilometre.s (220,602 square miles). Taking 
its Peruvian boundary in accordance with the Protocol Pedemontc-Mosquera 
of 1830, its, area is 443,750 square kilometres (171,287 square miles). Ac- 
cording to an estimate made in 1926, the total area is 284,860 square 
kilometres, or 109,978 square miles. The area of the Archipelago of Colon 
(Galapagos Islands) adds 7,430 square kilometres (2,868 square miles). The 
country is divided into 17 provinces and one territory-— the Archipelago of 
Galapagos — officially called ‘ Colon,' situated in the Pacific Ocean about 600 
miles to the west of Ecuador. 

So far no exact census has been taken, but the population may be 
estimated at from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000. Inhabitants of pure European 
blood number approximately 601,219 ; those of mixed blood are estimated 
at about 291,050; Indiaus at 462,400; negroes at 7,831; savages in the 
oriental region at 200,000. The foreign community is composed of about 
10,000 pers-ons. 

The estimated population of the Republic (1926) was distributed as 
follows among the provinces (capitals in brackets) : — 




Bsmeralflas (Bsmeraldas) . 
ManaW (Puertoviejo) 

Los Eios (Babahoyo) . 

Guayas (Guaya(pnl) . 

El Ore (Machala) 

Carohi <Tulc4n) ... 

Imbabura (Ibarra) , . ; 

Pichlnelia (Quito) . . . 

Leou (Iiatacuuga) 

Tungurahua (Ambato) 
Chimborazo (Biobamba) . 
Bolivar (Guaranda) . 

Caftar (Azoguea) . , 

Azuay (Cuenca) , . , 

Loja (Loja) .... 
Napo-Pastaza and Santiago-Zaro 
Galapagos Islands (San Cristobal) 
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Religion EEd Education. 

According to tlie Constitution the State recognises no religion, but 
grants freedom of worship, to all. The Catholic Church has one archbishop 
(Quito) and six suffragan bishops. Since 1895 all State appropriations 
for the benefit of the Church have ceased. _ members of the Episcopate 
are required to he Ecuadorian citizens. Civil marriages are obligatory in 
accordance with reflations prescribed by law of December, 1902. 

Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education is carried 
on in the Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth century by 
the Dominicans) ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, and at the Azuay 
University, in Cuenea. Total expenditure on the Universities in 1925, 
587,625 sucres. Number of students at the Central University (1924- 
25), 303. There is also a law college at Loja. There are 1,500 schools in 
the Eepublie, including 1,170 Government schools, 127 municipal, and 
some 200 private sehooTs. The total attendance at these schools is about 
100,000, and they have 1,800 teachers. There are 3 training colleges— 2 at 
Quito and 1 at Guayaquil. 

Justice and Crime. 

The appellate courts are the Supreme Court in Quito, which is the liighest 
tribunal and consists of 5 justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. 
The eight superior courts are located at, Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Kiohamba, 
Ibarra, Ambato, Loja and Portoviejo, The first two are composed of 6 judges, 
the remainder of 3 judges each, all elected by Congress for 6 years. In 
the Republics there are 496 parochial justices. 
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The revenue and expenditure for recent years are given as follows 
in sterling (for 1924, at the old rate, 10 sucres = £1 ; for subsequent years 
at the new rate, 24 ’3 sucres — £1). 


_ 

1924 

1926 

, 1926 

1937 » 

1928 ‘ 

Be venue . . . 

Expenditure . . . 

£ 

3,162,272 

3,852,681 

£ 

1,602,672 
1,818,278 ! 

& 

1,986,829 

£ 

1,727,901 1 
1,727,001 1 

£ 

\ 2,-630,265 

1,814,447 

1 2'630,265 


^ Estimates. 


Customs receipts for year ending June 30, 1928, 25,553,096 sucres. 

The public debt as at November 30, 1927, was Foreign debt 98, 791,616 
sucres.; internal debt, 17, 838, 571 sucres ; total, 116, 630, 188 sucres. 

The reforms in the fiscal and currency system of Ecuador which were 
recommended by the so-called Kemmerer Financial Mission of 1926 have 
been adopted by the Government. Under the new financial arrangement, 
the auditing of public, accounts is in the hands of a Comptroller General of 
the Budget. 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorian regular army has an establishment of 628 officers and 4, 878 
men. This force is composed of S regiments of artillery, 10 battalions of 
inff try, 4 regiinenis of cavalry, and 8 battalions of sappers, which form, the 
native army. Military service was made compulsory on May 24, 1921, but 
not enforced. The regular infantry have the Mauser rifie ; the artillery 
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have Vickera Maxim, old-fashioned Kmpps and new Ehrards, The country 
is divided into 4 military districts. A military school is established at 
Quito. An Italian Military Mission of 5 members contracted by the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador is at present instructing the Ecnadoreaii army. 

The Government has established at Duran an aviation school with Italian 
and Ecuadorean personnel. Several machines have been purchased by the 
Government, and some, including a hydroplane, jiresented by the foreign 
colonies resident in Ecuador. 

The Navy consists of the gunboats Libertador Bolivar (1896), 750 tons, 
and Ootopaxi (1884), 300 tons. 


Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the lower river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on ; and the hill 
country, the foothills, and the high mountain valleys, adapted to grazing, 
dairying, and the production of cereals, potatoes, and the fraits and vegetables 
suitable to temperate climes. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa. It is 
estimated that the cocoa plantations in Ecuador embrace 375,000 acres, 
divided into 6,000 properties, with approximately 80 million cocoa plants 
The production of cocoa was (in quintals of 101 ’47 lbs.), in 1924, 624,452 
in 1925, 668,058 ; in 1926, 409,427; in 1927, 429,173. Coffee is also 
grown. Rubber was introduced, but did not flourish on account of 
the destructive methods employed in its collection. Mangrove bark (for 
tanning), alligator skins, and kapok (silk cotton tree fibre, Bomh^ 
cffiha) are exported in small quantities. Considerable attention is being 
paid to the cultivation of cotton, especially in the province of Manabi ; and 
ivory nuts are produced and exported in large quantities, 

Ecuador is auriferous. In 1927, 11,832 kilos of gold, valued at 4,766,128 
suer4s, were exported. At PiUzhum in Caiiar rich silver ore is found, 
but is not now worked. Petroleum is found ; the estimated annual production, 
in the Republic is about 180,000 tons. In 1927, 46, 878, 360 kilos of petroleum, 
valued at 6,342,118 suer4a, were exported. The country is known to be also 
rich in copper, iron, load and coal ; and sulphur exists in great quantities 
in the Chimborazo district and in the Galapagos Islands. Since December, 
1927, all salt mined must be sold to the Government, which has a monopoly 
of imports, exports and sales. 

Excepting the inter- Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 5, 000 feet on the 
Ande.s, and the Amazon Basin below the same level containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. Of the total surface of the Republic only 11,480,000 
acres are actually cultivated, rendering an annual gross production of 
416,000,000 sucr4s. , ^ 

Panama hats, made of Toquilla straw, are made very largely in Ecuador, 
the principal centres being Mottticristi, Jipijapa and Cuenca. Exportation 
of Panama hats in 1927 amounted to 223,880 kilos, valued at 5,868,250 
sucres. The Government of Ecuador attempted to monopolise the hat Dusi* 
ness for its own people by placing a heavy export duty on ‘paja toquilla,' 
but large quantities of the material still go to Peru; and Payta, Pent, 
where little ‘ toquilla ’ is grown, Is a strong competitor of Ecuador in 
the manufacture of Panama hats. There are flour mills, 18 sugar works, 
breweries, chocolate factories, and 20 textile factories, with capitalization of 
11,500,000 suer4s. 
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The value of imports and exports for five years is given as follows in 
sterling (for 1923 and 1924 at the old rate, 10 sucrds = £1 ; for 1926 and 
1926, at 24-3 sucres = £ 1 ; and for 1927, at rate of 24-40 sucres = £1) 


1923 , j 

1924 

. 1925 

1926 

19271 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

8.946,078 

4,509,878 

£ 

2,000,147 

3,003,895 

£ 

2,273,042 

2,984,017 

. £ 

1,937,163 

2,605,243 

£ 

1,126,592 

3,924,451 


* Imiiorts are for first half of year ; exports for whole year. 

The principal imports and exports in 1927 v/ere given as follows:-- 


Imports* 

Exports 

— Quantities 

Value 

— Quantities 

Value 

Kilos 

Foodstuffs . . 12,939,062 

Textiles . . 1,057,119 

Machinery . . 2,226,948 

Hardware . . 4,909,166 

Minerals . . 12,981,837 

Drugs, etc. . . 705,561 

Vehicles . . 580,666 

Yarns * Cordage 118,663 

Paper is Cardboard 714,101 

Perfumery . . 431,851 

Sucre.s 
6,980,308 
4,882,241 
3,231,073 
8,076,978 
1,691,000 
' 960.329 

900,900 

1 575,607 

560,597 
518,461 

Kilos 

Cocoa . . . 23,674,643 

Coffee . . . 5,809,322 

Hats (Panama) . 223,8t'0 

Ivory Nuts. . 24,896,223 

Petroleum , . 46,878,360 

Minerals . . 11,832 

Rubber . . 1,088,781 

Fruit . . . 21,306,667 

Hides and Skins 829,245 

Bice . . . 2,834,877 

SuenJs 
36,008,090 
9,680,867 
6,868,250 
5,766,606- 
5,342,118 
( 4,766,128 
1,994,325 
1,346,477 
1,136,621 
1,091,566 


1 Imports are for first half of the year 1927. 

The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 1927 consisted of cocoa of the value of 
149,687Z. ; hides, 16,684i;. The chief exports of British produce to Ecuador 
in 1927 were, cotton goods to the value of 143,2182.; woollens, 26,5922. ; 
iron and steel, 45,4292. 

Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) f — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Ecuador into U.K. . 
Exports to Ecuador from D-K. 

£ 

4 446,750 
799,946 

' £ 
468,805 
688,229 

£ 

212,040 

624,722 

£ 

245,675 
426, m 

1 ■ >. „ „ 

£ 

162,127 

496,610 




Shipping and Internal Communications. 

6uayaq[uil, the chief , seaport, is visited by the steamers passing through 
Magellan’s Straits, as well as by steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 
During 1927, 424 steam vessels . of 1,029,095 net tonnage entered, and 
417, of 998,120 net tonnage, cleared from Guayaquil. 

The roads of the country are mostly bridle-roads only, and often impass- 
able for half the year. The one highway is from Quito towards Guayaquil, 
for a distance of 116 miles, but the work of thus connecting the capital and 
’ e port has long been discontinued. There is river communication through- 
principal agricultural districts on the low grounds to the west of the 
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Cordillera by tlie rivers Gnayaa, Daule, and Vinces {navigable for 200 miles 
by river steamers in tbe rainy season), and other small affluents thereof, 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito (280 miles). 
The total length of, Ecuadorean railways actually m operation is about 500 
miles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito ta&s two days, with a stop at 
Riobamba. Railways for the development of local trade have been under- 
taken by several local authorities. A weekly mail and pa'.senger air service 
has bemi established between Ecuadorean and Colombian ports. 

Quito is connected by telegraph with Guayaquil and the coa.st, with tlie 
Republics of Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. 
Wireless telegraphy has been installed; there are three stations in Quito, 
Guayaquil, and Esmeraldas. Further stations are projected. 

In 1928 there were 251 post offices in the country. 

Banking- and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country i.s minted in England 
and the United States. 

On March 4, 1927, a decree was issued establishing at Quito the 
‘Central Bank of Ecuador,’ with a capital of 10,000,000 sucr^ss, the only 
body authorised to issue currency. It is organised to protect the country’s 
gold reserves and its general functions resemble those of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. On April 30, 1928, it had gold in its vaults, 
5,126,924 sucrds ; deposits abroad, 23,859,534 sucres; other reserves, 
13,411,928 sucr4s ; total reserves (42,398,387 sucrds) equalling 77’2 per cent, 
of its combined note circulation, 37,444,378 sucres, and deposits, 17,422,823 
sucrds. The member hanks affiliated with it number 21, with an aggregate 
capital and reserves of 34,798,260 suci As. 

A new General Banking Law has also been enacted, creating the office of 
Superintendent of Banks to supervise local banks._ In addition, all com- 
mercial banks are remiired to have cash reserves equivalent to at least 25 per 
cent, of their d«mann deposits and to 10 per cent, of their time deposits. 

In November, 1927, the Swedish Match Comi>any seemed the match 
monopoly in Ecuador for a period of 25 years, in return for a loan amounting 
to 8,800,000 sucres, which has been applied towards the establishment of an 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank of Ecuador, with paid-up capital of 8,000,000 
sucres. In addition the Swedish match monopoly pays tbe Government 
1,000,000 sucrds per annum and a premium of 100,000 sucres every five 
j^ears. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

A new Monetary Law, prepared by the Kemmerer Financial Mission, was 
decreed on March 4, 1927. Under this law Ecuador returns to the gold standard 
with its currency stabilized at the rate of 24*3 sucrds to the £ or 5 sucres per 
American dollar, the previous legal par value of the sucre having been 
10sucrds = £l or 1 sucr6 = 48'665 cents U.S. The new gold sucrd is to 
contain 0 ‘300933 grammes of pure gold, instead of the previous weight of 
0 •78224. It is divided into 100 centavos. Gold coins known as ‘ condors ' 
(25 sucres), and ‘ double condors ’ (60 sucres), 900 fine, are minted. Also 
silver 2 suer4, 1 sucrd and ^ sncr4 pieces, as well as 10 centavos, 6 centavos, 

centavos and 1 centavo in nickel and copper. 

By a law of December 6, 1856, the metric system of we^hts and measures 
was made the legal standard of the Republic; but it is not adopted by 
commerce, the .Spanish measures being more general. The quintal is 
equivalent to 101 ‘47 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the official time. 

■ .. . . .D'D' .2 : 
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Diplomatic and Consular iRepreseiitatives. 

1. Or EdGrABOn IN Great Britain. 

MinisUr.-Tion Gonzalo Zaldumbide (Resident in Paris). Appointed 

January 14, 1924. 

2. Or Great Britain in Eottador. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plmwptentiary -G 
O.M.G.,^ appointed 1929 (who is also Minister at Lima, Peiu, nheie 

Affaires and Consul-General in Quito.— U. M. Kohan. 

There are consular representatives at Quito and Guayaquil. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publications. 

GeotrrafiayQeologiadBl Ecuador, publieado por drdon del Supremo Gobiernodela 
Bepublica, por Dr. Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 1893. . 

department of Overseas Trade Heports, Annual Senes. London. 

Cddigo Militar. Quito, 1908. « 

Anuario do Legislacidn Bouatoriana. Quito. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications, 

(A. B.), Descnbrlmiento histdrico relative a la independenoia de Quito. 

f^^A. H:) and Ma&m <8ir 0. B.), Central and South Amenca. YoL l, [In 
Stanford’s Oompendinm.] 2nd ed. Lmdon, 1906. . 

Stiibel f A ) Die Vulkanbeige von Ecuador. [Geology and Teppgra^y.] 
TJrnlutcompaL^^^^^^ HMoire du royaume de Quito. Traduite de I’Bspaguol. (Velasco, 

o“i AM., ottl. K,u.to,. LoMo., ISSl 


Egypt was originally part of the Turkish Empire. On December 18, 1914, 
a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared, and the next day a Proclania- 
issued deposing ’Ahh&sHilmi, lately Khedive of Egypt, and conferring 
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the title of Snltan of Egypt npon Hussein Kamil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Muhammad Ali. The British Protectorate was recognised by France, 
Eussia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, aad the United States of Anicrica. 
Sultan Hussein Eamil died in 1917, and was succeeded by bis brother. The 
Protectorate terminated on February 28, 1922, and the Sultan was proclaimed 
King on March 15, 1922. 


King. 


Fuad I. Ahmed Fuad Pasha, G.C.B., was born on March 26, 1868, son 
of the Khedive Ismail Pasha ; became Sultan on October 9, 1917 ; married 


Princes Nazli on May 24, 1919 ; offspring. Prince Faruk, beir to the throne, 
’ "■ ” ■ 3 Fawzieh, horn November 5, 1921, and 


born February 11 , 1920 5 Princess 1 . 

Princess Faiza, born November 8, 1923 ; and Princess Faika, born June 8, 1926. 

According to Article 161 of the Constitution, the King's Civil List is 
fixed at £E160,000, and the Eoyal Family’s at £E111,512. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the ninth ruler of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali, appointed Governor of Egypt in 1806, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. On April 18, 1922, 
the King issued a Eeseript fixing the order of succession to the Kingdom of 
Egypt and declaring the Throne hereditary in the dynasty of Muhammad Ali. 
The Eeseript confirms the Sultan’s son, Prince Faruk, as^Heir Apparent, and 
establishes the succession of Kings in the direct male line by primogeniture. 
Failing such direct line, it provides that the Throne shall pass first to_ the 
King’s brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, vvhom failing 
to_ the King’s uncles and their direct descendants by right of age, it being 
laid down that each new King establishes anew house and that the succession 
is vested in his direct line. The ex-Khedive ’Abbas Hilmi is expressly 
excluded, but without prejudice to whatever rights to tlie succession under 
the new law his direct and lawful male descendants may aeciuire. 

Female members of the house and their descendants are excluded, also 
anyone who is not in possession of full mental powers, who is not a Moslem, 
or who is not the son of Moslem parents. The King’s majority is fixed 
at 18 years, and in the event of his being a minor when he succeeds a 
Eegency Council will ha appointed either by his predecessor under a semet 
seal to be opened after his death and ratified by Parliament, or in defaixlt by 
Parliament. This Council will consist of three members chosen from Princes, 
ex-premiers, ministers and ex-ministersj and Presidents and ex- Presidents of 
whatever Houses of Parliament may exist. 

The predecessors of the present ruler of Egypt wore— 


Muhammad Ali, founder of the dynasty 1769 
Ibrahim, son of Muhammad . . . 1789 


Abbas, gi-andson of Muhammad . 
Said, son of Muhammad . . . 

Ismail, son of Ibrahim . . . 

Muliammad Taufiq, son of Ismail 
’Abbas Hilmi, son of Taufiq . , 

Hussein Kamil, son of Ismail 


Died. Beiguad 

1849 1805-48 

1848 June— Nov. 1848 


1862 

1874 

1854 


1854 

1863 

1895 

1892 


1917 


1848-64 

1854-68 

1863-79 

1879-92 

1892-1914 

1914-1917 


Constitution and Government. 

For an accoimt of the government before 1922, see The Statesman’s 


Ybae-Book, 1924, p. 884-6. 

The draft Constitution, which was promulgated on April t9, 1923, 
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declares Egypt to be a Sovereign State, its monarchy hereditary, and its 
government ref^reaentative. Egyptians have eq^ual legal, civil and political 
rights, irrespective of race, language, or religion. Liberty of the individual 
and of religious belief is guaranteed, and compulsory elementary education 
is established for both sexes free iu Government schools. All powers 
emanate from the nation. The King exercises legislative powers con- 
currently with the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Each House has the 
right to initiate laws, but the King and Chamber of Deputies alone can deal 
with taxes. No measure can become law unless it is voted by Parliament 
and sanctioned by the King. The Throne is hereditary in the family of 
Muhammad Ali, and the succession iu accordance with the existing rescript 
(see above). The King can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, to which the 
Ministers jointly and separately are responsible. He is also commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy. But no war of offence may be declared without 
the consent of Parliament. All powers shall be exercised through the 
intermediary of the Ministers. No one who is not an Egyptian, and no 
member of the reigning dynasty, can be a Minister. The King appoints and 
dismisses Ministers and , on the proposal of the Foreign Minister, diplomatists. 
The Parliament consists of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The King 
nominates two-fifths of the Senate and the remaining three-fifths shall be 
elected by universal suffrage, one Senator to 180,000 inhabitants, for a period 
of ten years. One half of the Senate is to be renewed every five years. 
The King nominates the President of the Senate. The Deputies shall be 
elected by universal suffrage, one Deputy to 60,000 inhabitants, with 
a mandate for five years. Members of Parliament receive an annual 
allowance of £E600. Taxes can only be imposed, reduced, or abolished 
by law, and no public loan, or undertaking committing the Treasury, 
may be contracted, and no concession or monopoly can be accorded 
without the consent of Parliament. The Budget must be presented 
to Parliament three months before the beginning of the financial year, 
and must first be discussed and voted in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The existing financial obligations incurred through the Public Debt or 
other international engagement cannot be modified. The strength and 
organisation of the army will be fixed by^ law. 

Islam is the State religion and Arabic the official language. Cairo is the 
capital of Egypt. The King may exercise his powers in regard to religious 
establishments and pious foundations and the nomination of religious chiefs 
according to the laws of the country. The Constitution does not affect 
Egypt’s obligations to Foreign States or the rights of foreigners acquired in 
E^pt by virtue of recognised treaties and customs. The pu'cvisions relative 
to the re]presentative Parliamentary regime, the succession to the throne, or 
the prinoiples of liberty and equality cannot be revised . The Constitution 
is applicable to the Kingdom of Egypt without prejudice to the rights 
which Egypt has in the Sudan. The King's title will be established after 
the status of the Sudan has been definitely fixed by negotiation. 

The Chamber of Deputies was elected in May 1926. State of parties : — 
Zaghlulists, 142 ; Constitutional Liberals, 28 ; Nationalists, 5 ; Independents, 
18; and Unionists, 7. 

On July 19, 1928, a Eoyal decree was issued suspending the constitution 
for a period of at least three years, and the King resumed the power of 
legislating by decree. 

The present Ministry was formed on June 27, 1928, as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Interior . — Mohammed Pasha Mahmoud.. 

Foreign Affairs.—'K'^i^zPs.faa, Afify, 
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Justice. — Alimed Pasha 

Agriculture . — Naklah Paslia ifoteL 

Finance . — Ali Pasha 

IFak/s. — Gaafar Pasha Wali. 

Echication. — Alimed Lotfy Pasha M-Sayed. 

War a7id Marine. — Gaafar Pasha Wali. 

Oommunications . — Abd El-Hameed Pasha NoZwiaa. 

Puhlic IFor/ts.-— Ibrahim Pasha Fahmy. 

Local Government. 

The Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with, the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markets, fixing the number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected representatives 
from each Markaz. The Mudir is the ex-officio President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 5 governorships (muMfzas) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. 

In fourteen towns (Alexandria, Mansura, Medinet el-Payflm, Tanta, 
Zagazig, Damanhiir, Beni-Su§f, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Ghamr, 
Zifta, Kafr el-Zayjit, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions composed 
of both Europeans and Egyptians in equal numbers have been formed to 
govern locally the towns and look after their interests. 

With the exception of Alexandria, all Mixed Commissions have the 
power to impose taxes on all residents in the town alike, but in case of 
non-Egyptian residents taxes can only be obtained from those who have 
already given their express consent to be taxed for^municipal purposes. 

The Municipal Commission of Alexandria obtained in 1890 from European 
Powers full power to impose local taxation on all residents in the town. 

In 66 other towns, another form of local commission exists with four 
elected members only. Foreign members, not to exceed two in number, can 
be nominated at the discretion of the Central Government. 

These local commissions have practically the same taxing powers as the 
Mixed Commissions mentioned above. 

A third form of local commissions was formed in 1918 under the name of 
Village Council and exists now in 39 towns in Egypt. This is composed of 
four elected members only, but without any power of nomination of Foreign 
members. It has more or less the same taxing power as -the Mixed 
Commissions, 

The Central Government has complete power of Veto on all decisions of 
every form of Commission in Egypt. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Bed Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula is about 
383,000 square miles ; but the cultivated and settled area, that is, the Nile 
Valley, Delta and Oases covers only about 13,600 square miles, Canals, 
roads, date plantations, Ac., cover 1,900 square miles; 2,850 square miles 
are comprised in the surface of the Nile, marshes, and lakes. is divided 

into two great districts — ‘ Masr-el-Bahti,’ or Lower Egypt, and ‘El-Said,’ or 
Upper Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken in 1917 and on February 18, 1927 ; — 


1 





1917 

Census 

1027 Census 

Popula- 
tion per 

Divisions 


sq. miles 




Total 

sq. mile 


(approx.) 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1927 

Cairo , 
Alexandria . 
Canal . 

Suez . 

Damietta . 
Western Desert 
Southern Desert 
Sinai . 

Bed Sea coasts 


62 

29 

4 

4 

1 

j- 373 

790,939 

444,617 

91,090 

30,996 

30,984 

11,868 

25,859 

6,430 

4,684 

558,742 

299,135 

09,262 

21,987 

17,746 

27,120 

12,189 

0,006 

1,538 

50.1,825 

273,928 

60,534 

18,322 

17,161 

23,132 

13,203 

5,730 

596 

1,064,567 

573,063 

129,796 

40,309 

34,907 

50,252 

25,392 

14,742 

2,133 

17,170 

19,701 

32,449 

10,077 

34,907 

Total for Covernorates . 

473 

1,436,467 

1,016,725 

918,436 

1,935,161 

4,091 

Beheira 

Gharbieh . 
Menoufieli . 
Daqahlia 

Sharkia 
Kaliouhieh , 


1,639 

2,740 

622 

1,025 

1,984 

368 

892,246 

1,659,313 

1,072,686 

986,643 

955,497 

528,581 

478,208 

862.176 

644,896 

525,286 

493,021 

277,615 

503,757 

929,856 

557,344 

562,415 

519,361 

279,687 

976,965 

1,792,031 

1,102,240 

1,077,701 

1,012,882 

567,302 

596 
654 
• 1,772 
1,051 
623 
1,614 

Total for Lower Egypt . 

8,328 

6,094,916 

3,176,201 

3,342,420 

6,518,621 

783 

Giza . 

Fayouin 

Beni-Suef . 
Minia . 

Assiont 

Girga . 

Kena . 

Aswan . 


409 

670 

423 

782 

812 

609 

705 

368 

524,352 

507,617 

452,898 

763,922 

981,197 

864,746 

888,806 

253,840 

297,844 

275,954 

253,806 

419,405 

643,819 

487,847 

461,609 

121,008 

298,546 

276,627 

264,860 

417,999 

534,793 

477,813 

445,007 

146,317 

1 591,890 

552,581 
608,166 
837,404 
1,078,612 
065,660 
896,516 
267,325 

1,446 

825 

1,201 

1,071 

l!S28 

1,586 

1,272 

736 

Total for Upper Egypt . 

4,773 

5,186,872 

2,861,192 

2.846,462 

6,697,664 

1,194 

Total . 


18,674 

12,718,256 

7,044,118 

7,107,318 

14,161,436 

1,048 

Nomads 


- 

82,663 

- 

- 

85,462 

- 

Grand Total , 


- 

12,750,918 

- 

— 

14,186,808 

— 


I;;: in 1926, Egypt cseded to Italian Cyrenaica the oasis of Jarahub, (For 

the new frontier between Egypt and Cyrenaica, see map in the 1927 edition 
of the Statesman’s Ybab Book. . ^ ^ 

Tho growtli of the general population of the country is exiiibited. by the 
Tjf.*. following figures : — 

■■■■ 1846 (Censusl 4,476.440 I 1907 (Census) .... 11,287,359 

1882 (Census) . . . . . 6,881,131 1917 (Census) . . . .12,760,918 

1897 (Census) . . . . . 9,734,406 1 1927 (Census) . . . . 14,186,898 

The annual rate of increase from 1846 to 1882 was 1*18 per tsent. ; from 
1882 to 1897, 2*39 per cent. ; 1897-1907, 1*49 per cent. ; 1907-1917* 1*28 
per cent. ; 1917-1927, 1 'IS per cent. , 

Births registered, 1927, 6'27,583 *, deaths, 859,455; 1926, births, 623,825 ; 
deaths, 377,461 ; 1925, births, 607,564 ; deaths, 369,386. 

The principal towns, with their populations, according to the census of 
1927, are:— Cairo, 1,064,667 ; Alexandria, 573,063; Port Said* 104,603 ; 
Tanta, 90,014 ; Mansura, 63,676 ; Asyfit, 57,132 ; Faiyfim, 62,372-; Zagazig, 
52,361 ; Damanh-ur, 51,709; Mehall el Rubra, 45,642; Minya, 43,973| 
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Suez, 40,309 ; Beni SuSf, 39,595 ; Damietta, 34,907 ; Benha, 28,412 ; Qena, 
27,523 ; Shibin el-KOm, 27,386; Giza, 26,921 ; Sohag, 24,991 ; Rosetta, 
23,048; Aswan, 16,453. 


Religion and Education. \ 

In 1917, tlie population (escluiling 32,663 Nomads) consisted of ^ 

11,623,753 Moslems; 856,670 Orthodox; 47,465 Protestants ; 107,531 
Latins and Uniats; 14,441 other Christians; 59,681 Jews; 8,814 others I 

and unknown. Thus Moslems formed 91*40 per cent, of the population; I 

Christians, 8*06 per cent. ; Jews, 0*47 per cent, ; others, 0*07 per cent. 

The principal seat of Koranic learning is the Mosque and University 
of El-Azhar at Cairo, founded in the year 361 of the Hegira, being 972 
of the Christian, era. Other centres of higher learning are the Mosque 
of El-Ahmadi at Tanta, the Mosque ot Damietta, the Mosque of Dessuqi | 

(Dessuq), the Mosque of Asytit, the Mosque of Zagazig, and the Meshiakhat | 
Ulema of Alexandria. All these institutions are under the supervision of the | 
Council of the University of El-Azhar. | 

There are in Egypt large numbers of native Christians connected with the I 

various Oriental churches ; of these, the largest and most influential are the I 

Copts, the descendants of those ancient Egyptians who adopted Christianity I 

in the first century of the Christian era. Their head is the Coptic Patriarch '' 

Mgr. Yoannes XIX, who was consecrated on December 16, 1928. There are f 

three metropolitans and twelve bishops in Egypt, one metropolitan and two 
bishops m_ Abyssinia, and one bishoj) for Khartum ; there are also arch- I 

priests,^ priests, deacons, and monks. Priests must be married before | 

ordination, but celibacy is imposed on monks and high dignitaries. The 1 

Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, which differs by 284 years 1 

from the Gregorian calendar. t 

Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
meniorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘ Maktabs. ’ In 1897, the f 

Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent ‘Maktabs’ | 

voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of f 

inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily ji 

instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any | 

religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of % 

eflSciency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the f 

following table ; ■ 


Tear 


1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


The following table gives statistics oonceming the schools under the 
immediate direction of the Egyptian Government in 1927-28. The schools 
marked with an asterisk are under Departments other than the Ministry 
of Education. 



Maktabs awarded grants-in-aid and under inapeotion 

Number of 
Maktabs 

Teachers 

■ 

Attendance 

Grant-in-aid 

£E 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

2,904 

6,839 

'190,444 

29,622 

220,066 

22,968 

2,801 

5,682 

189,884 

29,044 

218,428 

28,060 

2,762 

6,220 

174,479 

28,816 

202,796 

23.002 

2,688 


169,857 

80,147 

200,004 

19,702 

2,361 

! 6.039 

174,042 

31,859 

1 206,901 

19,704 
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..si 



The State University : — 

Faculty of Medicine, 

„ Law (and night classes) 

,, Science . 

,, Arts 

„ Dental 

„ Nurses and Midwivea 

„ Pliaimaey 

Other Higher Colleges 
Engineering . . . 

*Military . . . . . 

Veterinary . . . . 

Teaching (and night classes) . 
School for Qddis . 

Agriculture . . . , 

Commerce (and night classes) . 
Special and Technical Schools : — 
Agriculture ( Intermediate) 
Goninieree ,, 

Technical ,, 

School of Egyptian Arts & Grafts' 
Trades (Elementary) 

Secondary Tr. Coll. (& night classes) 
Teaching (Elementary) . 

Kasr el Douhara College , 

^Police 

*Reformatory Schools 


Primary Schools . . 

Girl’s High Elementary Schools . 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular Schools) 


,, (Compulsory Education) 
Commercial Night Classes . . . 

Trades Night Classes .... 

Infant Schools 

Evening Clas.ses for Workmen 


There are, in addition, a niunber of schools under the control of the 
Provincial Councils, including evening classes for workmen. 


Before 1883 the only native tribunals in the country were the MeJikemas, 
presided over by the Qddis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction 
only in matters of personal law (marriage, succession, &c.), and wakfs — 
the latter being either charitable foundations, or family settlements with 
an ultimate remainder in favour of a charitable foundation — and also in 
certain non-religious cases (e.ff. succession) between non-Moslem natives. In 
matters of personal law other than intestate succession, non -Mussulmans 
■'u, however, in general subject to their own Patriarchate, or other 
ligious authority. In other matters, natives are justiciable before the 
-called Native Tribunals established in 1883. These now consist of 
93 Summary Tribunals and of three Judicial Delegations, each presided over 
by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to £E250 in 
value, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine or by 
imprisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and misdemeanours ; 
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i; eiglit Central Trib;inals, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 

judges; and two Courts of Appeal, one at Cairo and the other at 
Assiut. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings 
in the Governorate^ Qisms (to the number of 27) for the disposal of 
!' petty oifences, the judge having powers up to three months’ imprison- 

ment or fine of i6El0, and the prosecution being conducted by the police. 
Civil cases not within the competence of the Summary Tribunals are 
heard in first instance by the Central Tribunals, with an appeal to one of 
the Courts of Appeal. The Central Tribrtnals also hear civil and criminal 
appeals from the Summary Tribunals. Since 1905 serious crimes (and, tinder 
a law of 1910, all press ofiences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Court, assizes 
being held monthly. There is a recourse on points of law, in criminal 
matters, to five judges of the Court of Appeal sitting in Cairo as a Court 
! of Cassation. The prosecution before Summary Tribunals and Assize 

s Courts is entrusted to the Parquet, which is directed by a Proeureur 

f &6n&ral; the investigation of crime is ordinarily conducted by the 

I Parquet, or by the police under the direction of the Parquet". 

I goiog before an Assize Court are further submitted to a special committing 

I judge. Offences against irrigation laws, &c., are tried by special administra* 

I tive tribunals. 

I The so-called ‘Cantonal Courts,’ created hy a law of June, 1912, 

! are composed of village notables, and have general civil jurisdiction in suits 

up to £E5 in value, besides an extended jurisdiction in special matters, and 
a petty criminal jurisdiction with penalties up to 24 hours’ imprisonment or 
PT26 fine. The jurisdiction of each court extends to a group of villages. 
The Courts are now 242 in number. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners who 

I are nationals of Powers possessing capitulatory rights are exempted from 

the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals were instituted 
in 1876, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign judges, with 
jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners and between 
foreigners of diflferent nationalities, or even between foreigners of the same 
nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These Tribunals have, 
also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of police ofiences, oifences 
against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropriation of property seized by 
order of the tribunal. There are three Mixed Tribunals of First Instance, 
with a Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria. 

Finance, 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tears 

Revenue 

i Expenditure 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

36,254,947 

87,698,661 

39,682,525 

^E 

81,466,480 

29,976,185 

34,204,977 

1926- 27’ 

1927- 28 

' 1928-20® 

£E 

41,933,491 

38,566,806 

37,582,000 

! 38,973,340 

1 85,389,036 

40,170,062 


» Thirteen months, April 1, 1926-April 80, 1927. 
* Estimates. 


The final accounts for the year 1927-28, and the budget estimates for the 
year 1928-29, are as follows : — 
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Receipts 

1937-28 

Actual 

figures 

1928-29 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1927-28 

Actual 

figures 

1928-20 

Estimates 

Direct taxes : 


£E 


^SE 

£E 

Laud tax, &c. 

6,139,828 

5,991,000 

CivUList . . . 

605,305 

612,106 




Parliament . . . . 

239,645 

134,867 

Customs . 

5,636,827 

6,102,000 

Expenses of Administration 

16,150,434 

17,713,204 

Tobacco . . 

5,879,597 

6,800,000 

Expenses flf Revenue Earn- 




148,345 

180,000 

ing Administrations : 



Miscellaneous 



Railways . . . 

4,634,258 

4,522,940 

taxes . 

640,297 

471,000 

Telegraphs 

227,128 

252,626 




Post Office 



Revenue earn- 



Telephones . . . 

357,556 

892,027 




Army : 






Egyptian Army 

1,660,980 

1,718,802 


7,118,272 

6.850,000 

Educational Missions . 

169,184 

172,755 

Telegraphs . 

229,740 

230,000 

Pensions 

1,643,647 

2,220,300 


721,218 

705,000 

Tribute and Debt : 




626,749 

656,000 

Tribute .... 



Receipts from 



Expenses of Oaiase de la 






Dette .... 



Services : 



Consolidated Debt . 

3,716,690 

3,722,969 

State Domains 

1,021,756 

1 985,700 

Non-Consolidated Debt . 

372,749 

354,974 

Ports and 



Sundries .... 


60,018 

Lighthouses 

393,840 

367,800 

Museum of Arabic Art 

8,850 

10,092 

Judicial and 






Registration 



Total Ordinary Expen- 



fees . 

2,271,445 

f 2,038,000 

diture 

30j973,218 

83,287,779 

Interest on 



Expenditure for new works 

4,416,818 

1 6,882,273 

Funds . , 

2,225,699 

2,487,000 

Excess of receipts over 


I 

Cotton Tax 



expenditure . . . 

-1-8,177,769 


(P. &L-) , 

: 1,882,813 

1,200,000 

Excess of expenditure over 



Miscellaneous 



receipts . . • 


—2,638,062 

Revenue . 

3,976,113 

4,329,000 




Total ordinary ' 






revenue 

88,260,939 

37,282,000 




Extraordinary 






revenue 

305,860 

250,000 




Draft on the 






Reserve Fund. 

~* '■ 

“ 




Total. 

38,560,806 

37,632,000 

Total ... 

38,666,80.1 

87,o33,000 


* The foreign debt of Egypt began in 1862, when loans amounting to 

^ 3,292,S00L were issued for the purpose of extinguishing the floating debt. 

Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
'f Prance began in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllers-General reported 

that Egypt could not possibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
Liquidation Law, in accordance with the recommendation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified Debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest; further conversions 
were made, and the Unified Debt thus increased to 57,776,34:02. ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus rose 
to 22,587,8002. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,612,9002., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1885 and subsequent years further 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid ofl on October 15, 
1906, and June 1, 1913, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1928, were as follows ; — 
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, ^ 

Debt 

Charge 

Guaranteed Loan, 3 per cent 

Privileged Debt, 3^ per cent. . . 

Dnified Debt, 4 per cent. . 

& sterling 
4,449,100 
80,638,980 
56,652,500 

i £E 

307,125 

1 1,045,384 

1 2,176,078 

Total . 

I 90.735,040 

1 3,529,187 


The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1928-29, amount to £14,785,789, 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established, the balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1906, leas certain sums 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. The amoxint received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on April 30, 1928, there 
was a balance of £E36, 965, 140. 

Defence. 

Egyptiait Aemt. 

By the terms of the British recognition of the independence of Egypt 
defence is for the present reserved and remains under British control. Service 
in the army is compulsory, but, owing to the small contingent required, only 
a fraction {a|)proximateIy 4 per cent.) of the men who are liable actually 
serve. Service is for five years with the colours and five years in the reserve. 
In the Sudanese battalions service is voluntary and extended. The army 
consists of 2 squadrons of cavalry, 4 batteries and 2 garrison companies 
of artillery, 11 battalions of infantry, and various departments. A few of 
the higher posts are held by British officers. The strength of the army 
is about 12,500 officers and other ranks, excluding His Majesty’s Body, 
guard. The strength of the latter is approximately 40 officers and 1,100 
other ranks. 

AKMY of OaOVPATlON. 

In 1928, the normal British garrison consisted of 8 regiments of eavaliy, 3 
batteries R.H.A,, S batteries Light Brigade E.A., 2 companies of engineers 
and 8 battalions of infantry, and one armoumd car company (as well as 
companies of medical, ordnance. Pay, Sei'viee, Signal, and Veterinary 
departments), the establishment being 11,200. Egypt is also the- Head- 
quarters of the Middle East Air Command, and contains four squadrons 
of aeroplanes and a number of air depOts. 

Prodttotion and ladTUftary. 

The cultivable area of Egypt Proper was reckoned in 1927-28] at 
8,245,689 feddfins (1 feddfin = I'OSS acre), and of this 726,601 were 
taken up for public utility purposes and 1,965,062 were uncultivated for 
want of reclamation. The corvie, or forced labour, has been abolished, but 
the inhabitants are still called out to guard or repair the Nile banks in flood 
time. The agricultural population (FeRaMn) forms about 62 per cent, of the 
whole. A large proportion of them are small landholders with under 51 
fedd&ns, while others, almost or altogether landless, are labourers, the 
relation between the employers and the employed being mostly hereditary. 
The following table shows, on December 81,’ 1927, the number of landholders 
and the distribution of the land among foreigners and natives : — 


i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

I 

k 

T{ 

ii 

I 
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Extent 

Foreigners 

Natives 

Total of area 

Total of 
Landowners 

holding 

in 

Area in 

Land- 

Area in 

Land- 


Per- 

Land- 

Per- 

fedd&ns 

feddftiis 

owners 

fedddns 

owners 


centage 

owners 

centage 

Up to 1 

069 

1,895 

550,294 

1,402,198 

651,26.3 

9-7 

1,404,093 

67-0 

From 1-6 

4.20r 

1,610 

1,109,722 

535,134 

1,113,929 

19-6 

536,744 

25 '6 

„ 6-10 ' 

3,9S6 

645 

556,349 

81,714 

560,335 

9-9 

82,259 

8-9 

„ 10-20 

7,647 

6.30 

534,517 

39,020 

642,164 

9-6 

39,550 

1-9 

„ 20-80 

6,477 

261 

289,051 

12,002 

295,628 

5-2 

12,263 

0-6 

„ 30-50 

13,184 

330 

350,106 

9,163 

363,290 

2,242,208 

6-4 

9,493 

0-4 

Over 50 

475,094 

1,181 

1,767,174 

11,539 

39 -6 

12,720 

0-6 

Total . 

511,564 

6,852 

5,157,213 

2,090,770 

5,668,777 

100-0 

2,097,122 

100-0 


Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswan, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Asyiit, and a baivage at Zifta, have been com- 
pleted. The original storage capacity of the reservoir was 1,065,000,000 
cubic metres. The level of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the 
capacity of the reservoir increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. The 
barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land even 
in a year of low Kile. North of Beirut an area of approximately half a 
million acres has been converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the 
last ten years. The area and production of cotton in six years were ; — 


Season 

Area. 

Fedd&ns 

Crop. 

Qantftrs 

Season 

Area. 

Fedd&ns 

Crop. 

Qantftrs 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1,800,843 

1,715,150 

1,787,848 

6,713,312 

6,581,267 

7,273,974 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1,924,382 

1,785,702 

1,516,199 

7,964,645 

7,652,190 


In 1926, the area and yield of wheat were 1,475,456 fedddns and 6,750,822 
ardebs ; barley, 320,711 fedddns and 1,831,944 ardebs ; beans, 414,044 fedddns 
and 1,603,562 ardebs ; lentils, 63,422 fedddns and 237,737 ardebs ; onions, 
36,404 fedddns and 5,145,958 qantars ; maize, 2,085, 538 fedddns and 
14,621,323 ardebs; millet, 272,549 fedddns and 2,392,604 ardebs; rice, 
228,636 fedddns and 316,197 ardebs; sugar-cane; 52,063 fedddns and 
36,636,624 qantars. 

In 1927, there were in Egypt 37,651 horses, 750,031 donkeys, 21,153 
mules, 739,624 cattle, 757,901 buffaloes, 1,232,220 sheep, 622,339 goats, 
and 179,141 camels. 

The principal mineral products in 1927 were (in metric tons) : Phosphate 
rock, 279,389; petroleum, 184,666; manganese iron ore, 152,846. Other 
products are : Nitrate shale, carbonates and sulphate of soda, ochres, sulph- 
ate of magnesia, talc, building stones, clay, gypsum, natron, nitrate of 
soda, salt, and turquoise. The following minerals are also known to exist, 
namely, alum, copper ore, beryl, granite, ornamental stones, and sulphur. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for five years : — 
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I Merchandise j 

Specie 



1 Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports i 

Exports 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 : 

50,730^918 

58,224,895 

52,400,059 

48,685,785 

52,043,956 

65,733,035 

59,198,662 

41,759,391 

48,340,503 

50,165,256 

£E 

1,490,100 i 
617,033 i 
354 650 i 
345,863 

£E 

178,908 

93,140 

125,924 

2,018 


1 Excluding re-exports and transit trade. 


Commerce by principal countries : — 


Argentina . 
Australasia . 
Belgium 
Chile . 

China . 

Franoe 
Germany 
Greeoe*and Crete , 
India and Aden , 
Italy . . 

Japan . 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Austria 
Brazil . 
Czeohoslovakii 
Finland 
Holland 
Palestine 
Persia . 

Rumania 
Russia . 

Spain . 

Sweden. 

Syria . 

Turkey. 


Imports from 


£E 


20,253 

2,046,706 

2,216,889 

1,782,043 

450,073 

6,676,480 


1,032,440 

2,160,382 

4,547,642 

832,545 

507,054 

11,405,807 

2,474,217 


479,163 

1,280,608 

432,669 

539,341 

534,870 

579,228 

1,929,404 


111,857 

609,496 

718,267 

1,492,112 




23,305 

1,720,469 

2,058,188 

1,428,932 

312,080 

6,337,640 

3,060,483 

974,423 

1,674,142 

4,238,249 

1,185,372 


12,482,606 

2,274,603 

571,466 


970,462 

407,829 

529,581 

520,835 

420,278 

1,663,265 


90,032 

511,606 

584,684 

993,476 


32,8! 


75 


4,950,774 

3,892,811 

198,725 

513,097 

2,381,429 

1,623,216 

1,443,906 

18,921,153 

5,584,254 

156,411 


616,153 


84,668 

271,280 

114,342 


21,032 

4,903,865 

8,189,886 


686,720 

2,702,400 

1,709,217 

1,893,349 


935 


02,662 

1,742,442 

985,511 

92,420 

325,156 

125,489 


Value of the leading imports and exports during three years : — 


Merchandise 


Imports 

1 


Exports 


1025 

1926 

1927 ■ 

1025 

1926 

1927 

Animals & animal 
food products . 
Hides, skins and 
leather goods 
Other animal pro- 
ducts . . . 

Cereals, vegetables 
Colonial produce . 
Spirits, oils, &c. . , 

£E 

1,867,752 

662,895 

66,102 

7,101,278 

3,168,274 

3,558,357 

£B . 

1,801,984 

673,810 

58,767 

5,952,455 

2,984,519 

8,803,222 

£E ' 

1,413,828 

638,670 

38,056 

1 4,219^920 
2,649,788 

1 8,691,169 

£1 

526,926 

' ■ 247,768 

68,116 ' 
4,705,844 
204,129 
894,175 

£E 

824,741 

334,776 

i 56,426 

1 4,077,832 
94,471 

1 766,025 

328,155 

899,994 

75,090 

6,592,720 

44,800 

858,600 
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Imports 

j 


Exports 



1925 

1926 

1937 

1926 

1926 

1927 


£B 

£E 

£E 

£B 

£E 

£E 

Paper, books, ihc. 

1,031,621 

1,026,891 

942,161 

74,654 

73,658 

82,566 

Wood^t coal. 

4,840,035 

4,355,453 

4,252,902 

24,054 

19,776 

19,223 

Stone, earthenware 

1,637,928 

1,4.99,159 

1.483,003 

6,945 

11,458 

82,489 

26,122 

Colouring materials 

397,536 

380,323 

369,723 

18,274 

22,054 

Chemicals, per- 
fumes, Ac. . . 1 

4,204,739 

3.790,541 

3,538,473 

154,993 

184,360 

301,797 

Textile* & yarns 1. ! 

17,965,629 

13,631,431 

13,934,136 

52,024,701 

.34,670,388 

39,243,449 

Metals and manuf. I 

8,472,477 

8,761,754 

8,262,201 

224,785 

742,630 

920,531 

Sundries 

1,777.266 

1,883,087 

1,892,436 

61,505 

46,190 

33,135 

Tobacco 

1,473,006 

1,851,670 

1,359,810 

383,233 

355,106 

386,880 

Total 1 

58,224,895 

52,400,059 

48,685,785 

69,198,662 

41, 759, m 

48,840,503 


1 The eotton tissues imported amounted in 1927 toiSB6,682,S00 ; in 1926 to £06,956,329 ; 
in 1926 to f E9,257,209. Tiie quantity of raw cotton exported was, in 1927, 7,383,201 
qantdrs, valued at £B38,999,lfl2 ; in 1926, 6,835,368 qantdrs, valued at £E34, 370,891 in 
1925, 6,423,939 qantars, valued at £E51,659,806. 

Of the total imports in 1927, the value of £B39,20S,624 and of the exports the value of 
£E46, 087,386, passed through the port of Alexandria ; 1926, imports £E42,808,46S, 
exports £E39,902,232 ; 1925, imports £E47,460,081, exports £B57,935,592. 

Principal imports into the United Kingdom from Egypt, and the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt, according to British 
Board of Trade returns : — 



British Imports from Egypt j 

1 Exports of British Produce to Egypt 

Year 

Raw j 
t Cotton 

Cotton 

Seed 

Eggs 

Oil Seed 
Cake 

Cotton 0,. 

i Goods Ooal,&c. 

Iron & Steel 
and Manu- 
factures 

Woollen 

Goods 

1928 26,449,055 

1924 ;81,684,862 

1925 '28,658,285 

1926 '20,206,262 

1927 .17,784,555 

' 3,872,800 
t 3,489,894 
2,774,864 1 
: 2,420,370 1 
1 3,272,161 1 

£ 

628,604 

860,627 

647,028 

293,141 

290,609 

£ 

666,524 

706,607 

874,408 

932,254 

891,070 

i 6,674,029 2,24'^049 
; 6,680,505 2,241,427 
7,652,856 2,148,071 
3,698,900 1,005,547 
3,772,771 2,052,714 

1 . £ 

925,288 
848,759 
887,679 
3,036,111 
) 996,242 

£ 

660,969 

528,428 

529,986 

408,708 

399,148 


Total trade between Egypt and U. K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) ; — 


Imports from Egypt into U. K. . . . 38,264 34,202 25,100 23,680 26,297 
Exports to Egypt from U.E. . . . | 16,118 1 16,424 1 11,030 1 12,564 | 11,185 

1 Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1926, excluding warships and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, 7,798 steahiers of a net registered tonnage of 27,507,463 
entered at, and 7,779 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 27,482,566 
departecl_ from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Tor, 
El Eosseir, Safaga, Marsa Matrnh and Solium). The total number of sailing 
vessels (both foreign and coasting trade) that entered the ports was 3,022 of 
160,288 net tons, and of those that departed, 3,020 of 168,890 net tons. 
Arrivals and depai'tares of commercial steamers at Alexandria during five 
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Year 

1 Arrivals . . j 

Departures 

Steamers 

Net. 

registered tonnage | 

Steamers j 

Net 

registered tonnage 

19231 

1,766 

3,729,440 

I ■ 1,773 1 

3,731,332 

19241 

1,881 i 

4,206,769 

1 1,885 1 

4,241,429 

1925 1 

2,102 

4,781,305 

1 2,106 

4,800,055 

19261 

2,001 

4,643,717 

! 2,004 

4,671,801 

1927 

2,125 

4,865,845 

2,114 

4,851,468 


1 Excluding supplies and military transports. 


Suez Caual. 


The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
vessels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the Canal in 1927. 


British 
American 
Danish . 
Dutch . 
Egyptian 
Finnish 
French . 
German 
Greek . 
Italian . 


16,162,204 

669,180 

288,444 

3,022,104 

4,492 

7,648 

1,768,865 

2,778,232 

196,179 

1,610,085 


Japanese . 
Norwegian , 
Buss sail , 


Swedish . 
Yugoslavian 
Other nationalities 


919,662 

656,243 

59,019 

26,781 

815,889 

28,697 

118,418 


The number of Government vessels (war ships and transports) that 
passed through the Canal in 1927 was 121 of 439,434 Suez Canal net 
tonnage (including 104 British of 422,194 net tonnage). 

The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (inchiding warships), and the gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in six years 


1922 

1928 

1924 


No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

Year 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Eeceipts 

4,845 

4,621 

5,122 

20,743,245 
22,780,162 1 
25,109,882 ! 

,6 at. 

1 6,612,800 
! 6,975,600 
7,406,400 

1925 ! 

1926 1 

1927 i 

5,337 1 
4,980 i 
i 5,648 1 

26,761,935 
' 26,060.377 
28,964,041 

£at. 

7,682,800 

7.463.000 

8.346.000 


The number of passengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1922, 275,031 ; 1923, 246.331 ; 1924, 263,869 ; 1925, 269,622; 
1926, 286,432 ; 1927, 887,741. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long (including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours), connecting the Mediterranean with the_ Ead Sea. 
It was opened for navigation November 17, 1869. The concession to the 
Suez Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968, 


Internal Communications. 

On April 30, 1927, there were (exclusive of sidings) 2,272 miles of rails 
(double and single) belonging to and worked by the State, and 854 miles of 
rails of agricultural light railways owned by private companies. The State 
railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8i in. inside rails (the line, 124 miles in 
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length, from Luxor to Assuan being opened _on wide gauge m Dec. 1926), 
except that to the W estern Oases, 'wMeh is 2 ft. o? m. milp*! • the 

The length of line of the State. Railways in 1927 was 1,988 miles , the 
nuniber oT passengers carried in 1927-28, 27,927.000 ; weight of goods 
carried, excluding service transports, 5,311,000 tons ; and the net rece pt , 

‘®®Thf;3ing eipemca, £14,672,139 to 1927-28 r.p«Bent an average ot 
66 ner cent, of the gross receipts, which were iia, , 

??he telephones have belonged to the Egyptian if 

1918. On April 30, 1928, the telegraphs and telephones had a ^^taUength of 
169,204 milL of wire. The Eastern Telegraph Conipany, hy concession^ 
have telegraph lines across E.^t from |Yn¥a 

Port Said to Suez, connecting their cables to 

number of telegrams in 1927-28 (12 months) was 2,994,773, as against 
3 m 929 in 1926-27 (13 months) not including railway service telegrams 
&43:367), aid LscUnt (537,044) and received (^73.200) by the East^^^^^^ 
Telegraph. The number of telegrams forwarded and receit ed by Alexandria 
v-ireless station in 1927 was 6,117 and 17,924 respective y. , 

There were in 1927, 3,646 post, offices and stations, rn the internal 
service (iS there passed thro^ the post-office W ^tlf 
nost-cards and 22,868,000 newspapers, &c., and samples, in the external 
service, 3^565,000 letters and post-cards, and .^^’f^J.OOO newspapers, 
and samples. Official correspondence, not here “ %94 ™ 

to 9,212,000 articles. Receipts £E721,2i8 ; f 

There is a regular fortnightly air mail service via Palestine between Cairo 
and Mesopotamia, and a similar service in the reverse direction. 

Banks and Credit. 

The National Bank has a capital of 3,000,0002. with reserve funds 
amounting to 2,776,0002. The Agncultura,! Bank has a, capital of 
S 740,OOof. It has Government guarantee of interest at 3J per cent, and 
it lends money to the FellaMn at interest mnging from seven to nine 

®”Th«; ar«, tootodtag th« two toks joat ratarrad to, aix moiW tola 
and seven ordinary banks working chiefly in Egypt with a total P“d up 
anu seveu g » 712.098 for the former, including 

W07.136. and £E5, 527,800 for the 
latter The reserve funds of those two groups of banks amount to 
£E6, 566,267 and £E3, 516, 882 respectively. ^ 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On I^cember 31, 1927, the depositors numbered 165,343, and their balances 

amoimted to savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 

end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E26,413,^and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1927, the balance amounted to £E6,938, and the miinber of accounts to 745. 
The balance of deposits in the savings hanks 

same date amounted to £E1,149, 049 and the number of depositors to 16,406. 

Money, Weiglits, and Measures. 

Monet. 

of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1334), the monetary unit of 
r< ij — ,r,r ion niao+raQ It woighs 8 *6 gTammes 
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•875 fine, and therefore contains 7 ‘4375 grammes of fine gold. Its value in | 

sterling is £1 Os. A new coinage was iutrodxiced at the same time in 

which the Tuglira of the Sultan of Turkey was superseded hy that of the ’> 

ruler of Egypt. 

The 10-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes '833 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 '67 grammes of fine silver.^ The piastre is worth 2'46d. in English ' 

money. It is subdivided into tenths (ushr el girsh or niilliemes). ; 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound li 

in gold ; 20, 10, 5, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, piastre pieces in | 

nickel, and 5 ^ piece in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to £E2, | 

and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coins 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is i 

almost exclusively English sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
974 piastres. The gold pieces of the former Latin Monetary Union equivalent 15 

to the French 20 franc piece are permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of | 

£E0'7715. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations 
from £B0’25 to £E100. They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender and inconvertible. The amount in 
circulation at the end of August, 1928, was £E21, 669,270. lu 1918 the 
Government issued currency notes of 10 piastres and 5 piastres, but these 
j have now been withdrawn, and the amount of currency notes in circulation 

has shrunk from £El, 715,000 in September, 1920, to £E61,000 at the end 
( of August, 1928. 

The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the ‘ Commission Internationale du m&tre ’ by the 
Law No. 9 of September 26, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891, 

Measures of length ; Biraa laladi — 0 metre 68 centimetres, 

,, weight: 3 grams 12 centigrams. 

,, capacity: Ardeb = 198 litres. 

Measueb of Capacitt, 

i The Ardeb is equal to 43 ’556 gallons, or 6 '44439 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows Wheat, 834 . 

! rotls; beans, 345 rotls ; barley, 267 rotla ; maize, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270 

i ■, rotls, . , ■ . I 

V Weights. ! 

Ohieh . . . . = 1*3207 oimce. 

i HoU . , , . ;= -99049 lb. 

I Oke . . . . = 2'7618lbs. 

99-0«Slb.. 

( Length Mbasukes. 

f . Inches 1 

: JDiraa Baladi (tovfXi) = 22-8347 

I ZfzViM Afimarf for building, &e. . , . = 29’6276 

Qassabah = B'882S yaxda . , . = 139*7689 

Measubes of Sijbface. 

Feddan, the unit of measure for land, = 7,468*148 sq.'pics= 1*03806 acres, 
f 1 sq. pic = 6*0647 sq. ft. =5 0*6626 aq. metre. 
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Biplomatie Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Egypt in Great Britain. 

Mimstar {Charg6 d’ Affaires ad interim). —Sesostris Sidarous Bey, C.Y.O. 

Envmj and ifinister.— Vacant, ' 

ifirsi ^?ecrcf«r?/.—At)diil Rahman Fikry Bey. 

Semvd Secretary, — M. Georges Gattaui. 

AUacM.—hL Abdel Karim Sefwat, 

2 Of Great Britain in Egypt. 

Oct. 10, 1925. . ^ xr n 

SSrS.-M. D. pXSon.' P. ^ Scrivener, and G. R. A. Herbert, 
Oriental Seci'ctary. — W. A, Snmrt. „ „ 

Assistant Oriental Secretary,— L. B. Grafftey Smi^. „ q g j, 

Gommercial Secretary for Egrjyt and Sudan.-B., M. A. Turner, 

There is a Consul General at Alexandria and Consuls at Cairo and Poit 
Said, and a Vice-Consul at Suez. 

Books of Eeference concerning Egypt. 

1. Official Publications. 

AnnuaSre Statistique de L’Egypte. Cairo. Annual, 

^ez CaMl RepMt by the British Directors on tiie Provisional Agreement with M. d^ 

1926. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Basdefcsr’* Egypt, nh ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

BalU (W. Lawence), Egypt of the Egyptians. Londim, IWo- 
B«,fch«V(B.T.),ThekoryoftheOhurchofEgpt. 2 vols. London. 1897. 

/77nVnIfSir V.>. The Egyptian Problem. London, 19.JU. 

4rfi”5i,£T ira !K- 

gSV£<S 

Hasenelevir (A. ), GescMchte Aegyptens im 19 J^^j^^hundert. Halle, 1917 

f White), lia Bouvelle Constitution de 1 Bgypte. rtoa^r, 

Johnuton (Bit H.), Nile Quest: Record of Exploration of the Nile and its Basin, 

Bedouin Justice. Cambridge, 1925. v ah an mi 

Lambelin (R.), L'Bgypte et I'Angleterre. Vera 1 indtpendance, de Mohamed Ah au roi 
Poiiad. Paris, 1922. „ , -r, •„ iaaa 

Beaage (0.), L’ Achat des Actions de Suez (November, 1875). Pans, 1906. 

LessepsCFerdinand de),Le Canal de Suez. Paris, 1876. _ toos 

Xorm (H.), L’Bgypte d’Aiyourd'hui : Le Pays et les Hommes. Cairo, 1926. 
Bibliographie Geograpbique de I’Bgjpte. ^ Cairo, 1928. ioia 

- Macmillan’s Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Sfldftn. 7tti ed, London, 1916. 

, >. f > Marshall (J. B.), The Egyptian Enigma, 1890-1S28. London, 1928. 

Jfa/ La (P, P.), Egypt— Old and New. London, 1926. 
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^aapero (G,), Buines et pitysages d'Egypte, Paris, 1910. 

Mja-man (B. W . P.), Great Britain ana Egypt- London, 1928. 

mcoAosoJf (E.), Guide EnoyelopWique commercial efc administratif d'Alexandrie et du 
Levant, Egypt, Soudan, Palestine Syrie, 1926-27. Alexandria, 1927. 

/’otfevvi (H. H.), Egypt. New York. 1924. 

IlaiMondi (J.), Le Ddsert Oriental Bgyptien. Du Nil .d la Mer Rouge. Cairo, 1923. 
Paris 1908* Canal de Suez. 2to1s. Paris, 1901.— Lo Colon en Egypt. 

Sfloti (J, H.), The Law Affecting Foreigners in Egypt, Edinburgh, 1907. 

Societu Sultanieh d’Rconomie Politique ; Bibliograpliie Bcononiiijue, Juridiqiie et 
Sociale tie I’Egypte Moderne (1798-1916) by R. Mauuier. 

‘ TaiBKaff,* Egypt, 1910. Oxford, 1925. 

Todd <J obn A.) and Du Cane (Ella), The Banks of the Nile. London ,1918.—“ Taw waf ” 
—Egypt, 1919 ; a narrative of the Bising in Upper Egypt. Oxford, 1926. 

Travers-Symont (51.). The Biddle of Egypt. London, 1914. — Britain and Egypt, 
London, 1925. 

Ungard {A.), Der Suezkanal, seine Geschichte, &c. Wien, 1905. 

Weigall (A. B. P.), A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London, 1915.— Travels 
in the Upper Egyjrtian Deserts, London, 1909. 

Willcoehe (W.) and Craig (J. L), Bgyirtian Irrigation. 3rded. London, 1913.— Eoport 
(Omcial)oii Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection forBgyi»t. Cairo, 1894.— The Nile 
Beservoir Dam at Assndn and After, London, 1991.— The Nile in 1904. London, 1905.— 
The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Sloeris, London, 1905. 

Wor>fold(W. B.), The Redemption of Egypt. London, 1900. 

rot(n;7 (6.), Egypt— (Modern World Series). London, 1927. 


• ESTONIA. 

(Eesti Vababiik.) 

The Estonian Eepublic is situated on the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
South of the Gulf of Finland between 57® 27' and 69“ 42' North Latitude 
and 2X“ 46' and 28° 21' Longitude (Greenwich), and includes the Baltic 
Islands Saaremaa (Oesel), Hiiumaa (Dago), and Muhumaa (Moon). The 
Eastern border towards Russia is formed by Lake Peipsi and the Southern 
by the Republic of Latvia. 

In 1721, the country, which had belonged to Sweden since the early part 
of the seventeenth century, was handed over by Sweden to Russia, and 
remained under the rule of the latter until 1917. In 1917, after the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, Estonia regained her independence, 
which was declared on Februai’y 24, 1918. By the Treaty of Tartu, of 
February 2, 1920, Soviet Russia recognised the independence of Estonia. 
On January 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded the Republic de jwre 
recognition. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Estonian 
Republic was passed by tbo Constituent Assembly on June 15, 1920, and 
has been in force since December 21, 1920. 

The power of the State is in the hands of the people. The sovereign 
power is assured to the people by means of the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly {RiigiJcogu, State Assembly), the referendum, and the right of 
initiating legislation. 

The State Assembly is composed of 100 members, elected for three years 
on the basis of proportional representation, and by universal, direct, equal, 
and secret suffrage. The Assembly forms the Government, and accepts its 
resignation, promulgates the laws, passes the budget, decides the financial 
policy generally, ratifies treaties, the mobilisation decree, and state of 
..siege, &c. . . ■■■■ ■ 

The signatures of 25,000 citizens are necessary in demanding a 
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referendTim, proposing a new law, or amending the existing laws. The 
budget and measures affecting war, peace and foreign treaties cannot be 
submitted to a referendum. 

The executive power consists of the State Head {Sugivanem, State 
Elder), and ministers, who form the Government. The Government directs 
the foreign and home policy of the Eepublic, appoints officials (except 
where special laws exist), and introduces legislation. It is chosen by the 
State Assembly, and is responsible to that body. The Government 
collectively and individually must possess the confidence of the Assembly, 
and must resign if a vote of no confidence is passed. The Government is 
the Oommander-in-Chief of the Eepublican defence forces in peace time. 

The members of local organs of self-gorernment are elected on a basis 
similar to that on which rest the elections to the State Assembly, If the 
law has not created special offices, the executive power of the Government is 
exercised through the local government institutions. 

The national flag of Estonia is blue, black and white in horizontal stripes. 

The elections for the Estonian State Assembly were held on May 15-17, 
1926, and resulted in the return of the following parties Agrarians, 26 ; 
Socialists, 24 ; Settlers, 14; Reformist Labour (Tooerakoud), 13 ; Populists, 
8 ; Workers’ Party, 6 ; Christian Party, 5 ; Minority Nationals, 6. 

The Prime Minister is called the State Head. 

State Head [Miigivmem). — A, .Bei (Socialist), appointed December 4, 1928. 

Area and Population.— The boundary line between Estonia and 
Russia is defined by the Peace Treaty of February 2, 1920. The boundaries 
between Estonia and Latvia were settled on November 1, 1928, The total 
area is about 47,558 square kilometres, or 18,362 square miles. 

The population of 1,117,270 (January 1, 1926) is composed as to 87*7 per 
cent, of Estonians, 1*7 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 10*6 per cent, of 
Russians and other nationalities. 

The Republic is divided into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals are 
given in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name) ; — Haijn (Tallinn-Reval), Viru (Rakvere-Vesenberg), Jaerva 
(Paide-Veissenstein), Laeaene (Haapsalu), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), Voeru 
(Voru), Yiljahdi (Fellin), Paernu (Paernu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Kuresaare- 
Arensburg), Petseri (Petseri), and Valga (Valfc). The capital, Tallinn (Reval^ 
was founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 1926 had 
127,000 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Doipat) had 69l,GG0 
inhabitants. The population of the port of Paernu, on the Gulf of Riga, 
was 21,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 27,000. 

Religion and Education. — There is no state religion in Estonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek Orthodox, 
Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitoirs. In 1925-26, there 
were 1,356 elementary schools in the Estonian Republic. Of this number 
1,304 were srxpported by local authorities and 52 were private schools. The 
number of middle schools for general education, gymnasiums, and so on, was 
81, of which number 28 were private schools (mostly supported by the 
Government). 

For special or professional education there are 5 teachers’ seminaries, 
3 navigation schools, commercial schools with an eight years’ course, 
agricultural schools with a four years’ course, mercantile schools with a 
four years’ course, and industrial and art schools with a six years’ course. 
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The minority nationals (Germans, Russians, Swedes, Jews, and Letts) 
receive ednoation in their mother tongue, 

_ For higher education there are the Tartu (Dorpat) University (founded 
in 1632), which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Estonian seat of 
learning maintained by the Government ; number of students (1926), 4,651 
(3,342 men and 1,309 women); and the Technical Institute at Tallinn, 
with 484 students. 

Justice. — The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Court of 
Justice, which is elected by the State Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 

The laws are being gradually revised by the State Assembly. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows (in 
thousand Estonian marks) 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1920-7 

1927-81 

Revenue ... 
Expenditure 

7,131,!550 

9,704,049 

7,339,789 

7,272,072 

7,7.50,652 I 
7,417,196 

8,671,188 

8,307,090 

8,022,053 

8,020,546 


1 Estimates. 


The foreign debt of Estonia (January 1, 1928), was as follows:-— 
15,791,576 dollars to the United States, 1,270, 358Z. to United Kingdom, 
and 943,768 kroner to Sweden. Financial reform loan (1927), 3,989,000 
dollars. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory. The period of service in the ; 

active army i.? 1 year. The army is organised in 4 divisions. The peace 
strength in 1927 was 1,500 officers and 1,5840 other ranks, and the 
mobitizable strength 90,000. The military budget for 1927-8 was 
1,722,390,400 Estonian marks. 

The naval forces consist of two destroyers (1,800 and 2,000 tons, 4-in. 
guns), a gunboat of 1,100 tons, carrying two 4'7-in. guns, one torpedo boat i 

and half a dozen smaller craft. 

Production. — Agriculture and dairy farming are the chief occupations. 

There are 126,561 allotments on which about 70 per cent, of the total 
population is engaged. The total area is about 10,851)648 acres, divided 
as follows : forestland, 2,220,002 acres (20*1 per cent.) ; fields, 2,632,799 'S 

acres (22'9 per cent.); meadows, 2,602,274 acres (24 '46 per cent.) ; pastures, | 

1,886,402 acres (17 '48 per cent); untillable land, 1,682,206 acres; (15'04 4 

per cent), includina: a; peat bog of 496,112 acres. J 

The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows j 



Acreage 

Yield in tons. 


1925 

192G 

1925 

1920 

Rye . . . . 

382,489 

336,330 

185,531 

114,055 

Wheat. . 

60,780 

59,104 

21,330 

23,919 

Barley . . ; . . . i 

388,720 

299,932 

117,032 

131,474 

Potatoes . . . . 1 

I 170,304 

1 171,814 1 

660,272 

925,896 

Oats 

871,399 

1 , 861,999 

1 128,670 

133,106 


In 1927, Estonia had 633,870 head of cattle, 666,650 sheep, 354,360 
pigs, 229,530 horses, and 830,210 poultry. 
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In 1926, there were in Estonia 399 daily factories, of wliicli 81 per cent, 
■were co-oj)erative. Butter is the chief article of export and alreadj^ repre- 
sents 26 per cent, of the total exports. In 1928, Estonia exported 220,383 
barrels of butter to the -ralue of 33 million kroons. 

la 1925, Estonia had 3,738 indostriar establishments with 35,579 
workmen. Over 10 per cent, of the total population of Estonia finds 
occupation in the various industries of the country, the most important of 
which are; textile, paper, cement and oil shale industries, forestry, timber, 
match, flax and leather industries. Shale oil output, 1928, was 446,216 
metric tons ; in 1927, 397, 609 metric tons. 


C5oaiiaerce< — ^Trade for 5 years is sliown as follows in Estonian kroons: — 



192-i , 

j . 1925 

1926 j 

1937 

1928 * 

Imports . 
Kxporte . 

82,0-12,091 

78,667,905 

96,540,252 

96,646,176 

95,569,750 

96,236,030 

96,417,2.14 
105,775,720 j 

131.373.000 

127.109.000 


1 Provisional. 


Principal imports in 1927 (million Estonian kroons) were : grain and 
flour, 14'3 (14'9 per cent, of total imports ) ; raw cotton, 11’6 {12’1 percent,) ; 
foodstuffs, 11*5 (11 ‘9 per cent); textile products, 11 (11 ‘4 per cent)-; 
metals, 10 (10 '5 per cent); machinery, 9‘S (97 per cent). Principal 
exports in 1927 (million Estonian kroons), dairy produce, 34 (32 ‘1 per cent, 
of total exports) ; timber, 19‘6 ; textile products, 16'2; paper, 10‘1. 

The percentage distribution of trade in 1927 were as follows: — Imports, 
Germany, 26 '4 ; United Kingdom, 14-3; United States, 14'2; Eussia 9‘1 
and Sweden, 5’1. E.xports, United Kingdom, 31 •4; Germany, 29‘8 ; 
Russia, 6 ‘3. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Estonia for 6 years 
(according to Boai'd of Trade returns) : — 



1 1924 

1925 

1926 j 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Estonia 

■ £ 

£ 

£ 

& 

A . 

into tTnited Kingdom 
Exports to Estonia from 
United Kingdom . 

2,461,701 

1,813,045 

2,233,226 

2,249,443 

2,268,492 

' 628,372 

603,729 

551,612 

671,834 

600,892 


Shipping and Communications. — During 1927, 2,672 vessels of 
849,996 tons entered and 2,729 vessels of 854,976 tons cleared the ports of 
Estonia, The principal port isReval. In 1927, the merchant marine con- 
sisted of 67 steamers of 32,298 tons, and 303 sailing vessels of 23^676 tons, 
with a total tonnage of 65,290. 

Estonia had a total railway mileage in 1926 of 1,819 kilometres, or 1,187 
miles. 

I Cnrrency. — Since January 1, 1928, the unit of currency is the Kroan, 
which is the same as a Swedish gold krona, and has a gold content of 
0’403226 grammes of pure gold. This is subdivided into 100 sents, each 
sent being equivalent to one of the old Estonian maiks, which were stable 
for almost three years at the ratio of 100 to 1 Swedish krona. Abbreviation 
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! for internal use Kr. for ‘Kroon,’ for international use Ekr. for ‘Estonian 

I Kroon,’ and for internal and international uses for ‘ sent.’ ' 

f On September 1, 1927, there were in eireulation 1,682,438,254 marks of 

I Treasury (currency) notes and 1,966,405,800 marks in Eesti bank notes, 

i The denominations of the currency are: paper notes, 5,000, 1,000, 600, 100 

\ and 25 marks ; nickel coins, 10, 5, 2 and 1 mai-ks pieces. 

I The metric system of weights and measures has been in force since 

■i January 1, 1929. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Estonia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922). 
Oomid-General and Cownsellor of Legation. — Rudoli)h A. Molleraon. 
Second Secretary.— -YoldLomax Oimson. 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, Hull, v Dover, 
Belfast, Leith, Bo’nesa, Liverpool, Methill, Alloa, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, Cardiff, Southampton, Dublin, Newcastle, Sydney, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Fowey, Burndisland, Grangemouth, Swansea. 

■% 2. Of Great Britain in Estonia. 

Envoy and Minister, — Joseph Addison, C.M.G. (appointed Deoembffl: 4, 
1927), also minister at Riga and Kovuo. 

Second Secretary.— -'E,. H. Carr, O.B.E. 

Naval Attacks. — Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attacks, — Major A. Stewart- Cox. 

Consul-General at Tallinn,— Q. B. Jerram. 

Books of Reference. 

Pablioations of the Bureau Central de Statistique de I’Kstonle. 

Bulletin de I’Estonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Paris. 

Estonian Review. No. 1, January, 1919. London, 1920. 

Mfimoire sur rinddpendanoe de I’Bstonie, presents k la OonKrenco de la Paix par 
la Delegation Estonienne, 

• L’Estonie. (La Revue Beige d'lmportation et d’Bxportation. April, 1927). Brussels, 
1927. 

Angelus (0.), Das Grundgesetz der Freistaats Bstland vom 16 Jnni 1920. Berlin, (1928 
Anvusaon (J.), Public Instruction in Estonia. Washington, 1926. 

Bovxhrmn (N.), L’Esthonie, ses ports et ses cheniins de fer. Tallinn, 192B. 
jSMc/iaw (John) Editor, The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1923. 

Orozat (0.), Las Constitutions de Pologne, de Dantzig, d'Bsthonie et de Flnlande, 
Toulouse, 1925. — The Republic of Estonia. Talinn, 1928. 

CseJeey (8.), Die Queilen des estnischen Verwaltnngsreehts. Tartu, 1927.— Die 
Verfassungsentwieklung Bstlsude, 1918-1928. Tiibingen, 1928. 

(SmAffyii. (M. W.), New Governments of Eastern Europe. London, 1928. 

Saltcnherger (M.), Landaskunde von Eesti. Dorpat, 1926. 

ittipa (G, B.), Die Agrarreforrn in Eesti. Helsingfors, 1920. y.... 

Luiga (G. B.) and Warep (A.), Die nene Agrarverfassnng in Eesti. Tartu, 1924, Die 
neue Landordung. Tartu, 1927. 

AJacCailMOT Scott (A.), Beyond the Baltic. London, 1925. 

Maddison (B.), Die Nationalen Minderheiten Bstlanda nnd Ihre Redite. Tallinn, 1926. 
ATflr/na (M.), L’Bstonle Paris, 1920. v , 

Parikaa (J. & P.), Eesti. illustrated handhook in Estonian, French, English and 
German. Tallinn, 1923. 

Pwlterits (A.), The Estonian Year-Book, 1927, 

Pi(8ta (0. B.), Vers I'Union Baltique.’ Paris, 1927. 

i£M/it (A..), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Butter (Owen), The New Baltic States and their Future. London, 1926. 

Schmidt (V.), Album Statistique I. and II. Estonian Central Statistics Bureau. 
Fesfrriwen (E,), Agricultural Conditions in Estonia. Helsinki, 1928. 
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Constitution, and Government. 

Cbnteal Government. 




ip| 

' Isl' 


Finland is a Eepublic according to th.e Constitutional Law of July 17, 
1919. 

Prom 1809 Finland was nnited to the Enssjan Empire as an autonomous 
Grand-Duchy, On, December 6, 1917, the House of Eepresentatives unani- 
monsly proclaimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and she has 
been recognised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 
of 1906, the House of Eepresentatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The suffrage is possessed, with ihe usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
There are 16 electoral districts with a representation proportioned to the popu- 
lation, a rearrangement being reifuired every 1 0 years, Each district is divided 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters’ associations which 
prepare 4 lists of candidates, the votes for whom are in a falHng scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them. There may, 
within limits, be compacts between associations, and joint candidates may 
be entered in competing lists, while any voter may either support an associa- 
tion list or vote for any candidate he jileases. Every citizen entitled to vote 
is eligible to the House of Eepresentatives, which is elected for 3 ^ears. 

The President is elected for 6 years by the votes of the citizens. He 
receives a salary of 700,000 marks and 200,000 marks for allowances. The 
Council of State (Ministry), appointed by the President, must enjoy the 
confidence of the House of representative.s. 

At the elections held in J uly, 1927, the following parties were returned : 
Social-Democrats, 60 ; Agrarians, 52 ; Finnish Coalition Party, 34 ; Socialist 
Labour Party, 20 ; Swedish Party, 24 ; Finnish Progressive Party, 10. 

President of Finland. — Dr. Lauri Relander (born 1883 ; elected February 
16, 1925). 

The Council of State, appointed on December 22, 1928, is composed as 
follows (five members of Progressive Party, four of Coalition Pai’ty) : — 

Prime Minister. — Oskari Mantere. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Hj. J. Procqpe'. 

Minister of Finanat. — Dr. H. M. .L Rdander. 

Minister of the Interior.— T)v. T M. Kivimdku 

Minister of Defence, — A. K, Oajander, 

Minister of Justice, — Anton Kolonsn. 

Minister of FM%hmii(m.—-Yxol. Yrmtl Ingrnan. 

Minister of Agrimlture.—'E.. F,. Linna. 

Minister of GommunieaAions.-~Sd\max QcLStrin. 

Minister of Gommerce and Industries.— Prai. Kyosti Jdrvinen. 

Minister of Social Affairs. — Niilo A. Mannio; 

Local Government. 

For administrative purposes Finland is divided into nine departments. 
The provincial administration is entrusted in each of the departments to a 
prefect, who is appointed by the President. The unit of local government is 
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the commune. Each rural parish and each town forms a commune in whieli 
all men and all women of 21 years of age who have paid the local taxes for I 

the preceding two years are voters. In all communes a communal council ■! 

is elected to decide questions of administration and local economy. The ^ 

executive power is vested in rural communes in a college formed by the head .j 

of the commune and four or more aldermen elected by the council. lu towns i 

the executive authority is the magistrates with the burgomaster as president 
and other members elected by the council. There were, in 1928, 38 towns, 3 

16 boroughs, and 533. rural communes in Einland. As executive officers of the i 

Prefects there are the baillitfs of 54 and sub-bailliffs of 295 districts. | 

The department of Aland has a county council (ZawdsifiKS') ‘^o’^sisting of | 

one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same suffrage as the Parlia- 
ment. The county council settles the internal affairs of the government. I 

The executive authority is with an executive council, of which the lantrdd 
is president. I 


Area and Popnlation. | 

The area and population of Finland, according to the census taken on fl 

December 31, 1920, and that estimated on December 31, 1927, are as follows ; — 


Departments 

Area* 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Dec. 81, 
1920 

Population* 
Dec. 81, 
1927 

Population 
per sq. mile, 

1927 

llO'S 
; 61-5 ' ■ 

49-4 i 

66 ’7 ii 

60-0 

S2-8 

26'8 
- , S8-S 

6'8 

Uusimaa (Nyland.) . . . 

Turku-Pori (Abo-Bjoraeborg) . 

1 land (Ahvenanmaa) .... 
name (Tavastehns) .... 

Viipuri (Viborg) 

Mikkeli(St.-Michel) . . . 

Kuopio . 

Vaasa (Vasa) 

Oulu (Uleaborg) . . . . . i 

s’so? 

551 
6,787 
12,072 
6,414 
18,986 
14,800 1 

1 65,263 

448,829 

495,861 

26,911- 

360,528 

558,202 

204,425 

8.55,701 

548,055 

369,096 

484,186 

616,800 

27,210 

382,118 

603.883 

210,242 

1 374,533 

1 674,720 

j 408,769 . 

Total .... 

1 132,608 

3,864,807 

1 3,582,406 

• 27-0! : ; 


* Excluding water area. * Provisional figures. 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 1,660,230 were males and 1,704,677 
females. In 1920, 2,754,228 spoke Finnish, 340,963 Swedish, 4,806 Russian, 
2,878 German, 1,603 Lappouic. , 

The growth of the population is shown as follows : — 


Years 

lu Towns 

In Country 

Total 

Percentage in 
towns 

ISOO 

46,604 

786,065 

.832,669 

■.5>60:- ' : 

1800 

339,618 1 

2,372,949 

2,712,562 1 

12-52 

1925 1 

599,271 

1 2,927,088 1 

8,526,359 

16-99 

1926 

609,157 

■2,949,008 

8,558,220 

17-12 

1927 

620,471 

2,961,986. 

8,582,408 

17-32 


According to the census of December 31, 1920, the population was divided 
according to occupations as follows: agriculture, 2,020,021 (65 per cent.) ; 
industry, 459,751 (15 per cent.); communications, 104,142 (3 per cent.); 
commerce, 106,276 (3 percent.) ; public administration, 52,250 (2 per cent.) ; 
professions, 49,587 (2 per cent.) ; others, 318,076 (10 per cent.). 
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Tho movement of tlie population for four years was as follows : — 


Ye.ir 

Living 

Births 

Of which 
illegithnate 

Stnihorn 

Marriages 

De.aths 
(e'xolnsivfi 
of stillborn) 

Excess of 
Births 

: lf)24 1 

[ 7S,057 • 1 

6,776 ' 

2,101 

22,048 i 

53,442 

24,615 

■ 1925 

t 78,200 

1 76,875 

6,364 

2,094 

22,103 

47,493 

30,767 

1926 

6,244 

2,208 

22,695 

47,526 

29,849 

1027 

1 75,611 

6,090 

2,088 

24,200 

51,727 

23,884 


Emigration; 1921,3,557 ; 1922, 6,715 ; 1923, 13,835 ; 1924, 5,429 ; 1926, 
2,490 ; 1926, 6,043 ; 1927, 6,088. 

The principal towns, with the number of their inhabitants at end of 1927, 
are : Heisinki;(Helsingfoi-s), 220,904 ; Turku (Abo), 62,599 ; Tampere (Tam - 
merfors), 53,121; Viipuri (Viborg), 49,912; Vaasa (Vasa), 24,204; Oulu 
(UMtog), 23,286; Kuopio, 23,486 ; Pori (Ejbrneborg), 17,824 ; and Kotka, 
15,444. 

Eeligion and Education. 

The National Church is Evangelical Lutheran religion, but entire 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed Tio the members of all religions and 
confessions. Ecclesiastically Finland is divided into 5 bishoprics (Turku 
being the archiepiscopal see), 62 provostships, and 589 parishes. 

Of the total population there were at end of 1927 : Lutherans, 3,473,382 ; 
Greek-Catholics and Raskolnics, 60,567 ; Roman Catholics. 678 ; Baptists, 
etc., 8,333 ; Jews, 1,746 ; Mohammedans, 181 ; belonging to the civil-register, 
87,620. The Greek-Oatliolics are under an arehbisliop, resident at Viipuri. 

Finland has 3 universities; at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at Turku, 
and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), with 
(1928) 309 teachers and 4,032 students (1,341 women) ; at Turku (Swedish, 
opened 1919), with 46 teachers and 200 students (38 women) ; and at Turku 
(Finnish, opened 1922), with 26 teachers and 290 students (138 women). In 
1926, there were also 1 technical school at Helsinki, with 89 teachers 
and 696 students (20 women), and 2 commercial schools, one Finnish with 
17 teachers and 184 students (26 women), and the other Swedish with 
16 teachers and 106 students (22 women) 

For secondary education there were, in 1927, 119 lyceums, leading to 
university, 2,363 teachers and 36,302 pupils (17,907 girls); 71 middle 
schools (with a curriculum of 5 years), with 653 teachers and 9,552 pupils. 
There were 8 training colleges for elementary school teachers, with 112 teachers 
and 1,680 students; and 4 for infant -school teacliers, with 343 students. 
Thera were also 63 high schools for the people, with 368 teachers and 2,838 
pupils (2,061 femalo.s). For elementary education (1927) there were in the 
country 4,670 elementary schools, with 219,053 pupils (107,580 girls) ; 8,081 
lower elementary schools, with 70,292 pupils; and (1925) 867 infant schools 
under the superintendence of the Church, with 96,035 pupils. In the towns 
there were (1927) 3,267 classes of higher elementary schools, with 38,261 pupils 
(18,483 girls). There were besides 6 navigation schools, with 130 pupils ; 
41 commercial schools, with 3,336 pupils; 10 industrial schools, with 737 

d crafts, 
4 dairy 
, pupils ; 
with 82 
prihaary 
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In 1920, only 0 *7 per cent, of persons wKo have eomitleted their 15th. year ^ 

could neither read nor write. :i 

In 1926, there were published 398 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, ’ 

98 in Swedish, 58 in Finnish and Swedish, and 6 in other languages. | 


Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is independent of the Government. The } 

lowest courts of justice in Finland are those of the District. In towns these | 

district courts are held by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the judge alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from him, when their decision prevails. 

From these courts an appeal lies to the Superior Court {HomoiJmis) in Turku, ^ 

Vaasa and Viipuri. The Supreme Court of Judicature sits i 

in Helsinki. Judges can be removed only by judicial sentence. I 

Two functionaries, the Oikeuskaiisleri or the Chancellor of Justice, and the I 

Oikev/sasimnies, or the Attorney-General, exercise control over the adminis- i 

tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 1 

the Government ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Parliament, has s 

to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. ? 

At the end of 1927, the prison population mtmbered 6,700 men and 628 A. 

women, while the number of sentences pronounced in 1926 was 93,177 for 1 

crimes and 34,720 in civil ca.ses. I 

Pauperism. | 

The . number of paupers in 1926 supported by the towns and the village | 

communities was 112,183 (3 ‘4 per cent, of the population) j and the total I 

cost was 227,987,812 marks. 1 


Pinance. 

Eevenue and expenditure for 6 years in thousands of marks according to 
Balance of Accounts : — 



1028 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 > 

Eevenue . 
Expeuditure! 

S'913,fi27 

8,497,447 

8,217,044 

3,149,441 

8,682,979 

5,9S2,544 

■■ 

3,969,977 | 
4,076,718 i 

8,986,000 1 
8,988,400 

1 4,071,600 
4,288,100 


• ISstiinato.s. 


The main items of the ordinary budget of Finland for 1928 are as follows — 


Revenue 

Marks 

1 Expenditure 

Marks 

Ordinary Revenues— 

State domains and forests. 
State railways . 

Direct taxes . 

Customs . . , : . 1 

Tax on tobacco, mat dies : 

and sweets 

Mixed taxes . . . 

Fees . . . . . 

Miscellaneous revenues 

710.800.000 

882.700.000 

502.700.000 

1 1,113,700,000 

194,000,000 

215.400.000 . 

197.500.000 

121.300.000 

1 Ordinary Expenditure— 

1 President . . .■ 

Parliament . . . 

State Chancellor . . 

Interior . . . 

Justice . . . 

Foreign Affairs . 
Finance . . . 

Defence . . . 

Glinrch and Education 

1 Agriculture and 

1 forestry, , 

1,900,000 

10.700.000 

17.800.000 

243.400.000 
105, 6W, 000 

33.700.000 

64.800.000 

422.900.000 

481.600.000 

206.400.000 
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Revenue 

Marks 

Expenditure 

Marks 



Posts . . 

Railways 

Other Communications 
Trade and Industry . 
Social Affairs . . 

Pensions 

Debt . , . . 

Miscellaneous ex- 

penditures 

107.600.000 

681.400.000 

168.800.000 
61,200,000 

97.600.000 

97.300.000 

420.100.000 

211.800.000 

Total s 

Extraordinary revenues 
Surplus of capital reserve 
from ICSr . . . 

! 8,938,100,000 

1 133,500,000 

1 161,500,000 

Total 

Extraordinary expend- 
iture , . . , 

3,468,600,000 

764,600,000 

Grand Total 

4,933,100,000 

Grand Total , 

4,233,100,000 


At end of December, 1928, the foreign loans totalled 2,592,800,000 marks 
and the national loans 346,800,000 marks, 

The income of the towns in 1919 was 310,237,838 marks, and the 
expenditure 277,349,296 marks. Their assets amounted to 1,096,426,613, 
and their debts to 405,055,545 marks. 

Defence. 

Aemy. 

The military forces of Finland consist of: (1) the army, air force and 
coast defence, recruited on the principle of universal service, (2) the Civie 
Protective Guards Organisation, recruited from the voluntarily enrolled 
citizens. 

The President of the Bepublio is Oommanderdn- Chief of the Finnish 
military forces, but during war he may invest a general with that authority. 
In peace time the Minister of Defence appointed by the President is responsible 
for the military administration and the Chief of the Army is in command. The 
Chief of the Army, assisted by the Chief of the General Staff and his Staff, 
directs the affairs of the General Staff of the Navy. 

Every citizen is liable to serve from the age of 17 to the age of 52. The 
conscripts are divided into troops of the line and the ‘ ‘ landwehr. ” 

The troops of the line consist of the standing army and the reserve. 
All young men who have reached the age of 21 years are summoned to 
active service. The period of service is generally 12 months — ^in the 
cavalry, air force, technical troops, navy, and field and coast artillery 15 
months. The term of service is the same for those who are appointed to be 
trained to officers of the reserve or non-commissioned officers. In the reserve 
to which the conscript belongs after service with the colours, the period of 
service is 7 years. 

The “landwehr” is divided into three classes ; to the first class belong 
the conscripts who after their service in the reserve are relegated to the 
“landwehr” (men of 29-52 years); to the second, the conscripts who ai’e 
considered as incapable for active service (men of 21-52 years), and the 
third, young men who cannot on account of their youth yet be enrolled as 
conscripts (17-21 years). 

The effectives in 1928 amounted to 2,051 officers and officials and 26,162 
other ranks, organised as follows 
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Infantry 
Tanks 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Field 
Heavy & 

Engineers 
Aviation 

Tlie Civic Protective Guards Organisation is an essential part of the plan 
of defence. Concerning the administration the Comniander-in-Ohief of the 
Protective Guards appointed by the President is subordinated to the Minister 
of Defence, and directly responsible to the President with regard to liis 
command. The number of the Protective Guards is about 100,000. 

The military ordinary and extraordinary budget for 1928 amounted to 

548.521.000 Finnish marks. Among the miscellaneous expenses in the total 
budget of the Republic there is a subsidy for the Protective Guards which, in 
1928^, amounted to 36,000,000 Finnish marks in the ordinary, and 12,000,000 
in the extraordinary. 

Navy. 

The naval forces consist of 6 light gun-boats, 2 torpedo-boats, 4 torpedo- 
motor-hoats, 4 minelayers, 2 minesweepers and a number of motor launches. 
Some additional vessels are projected, and 3 submarines are under construc- 
tion at Abo. 

The coast defence is organised under the Minister of Defence in two 
sections, viz., the mobile defences, under the Commander -in-Ohief of the 
Fleet; and the fixed defences, under the Inspector of Coast Defence. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people in Finland, although the 
cultivated area only covers 6*1 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1920 into 250,749 farms, and the landed property was distributed as 
follows !— -Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 96,474 ; 
8-10 hectares, farms 98,258 ; 10-26 hectares, farms 41,119; 26-100 hectares, 
farms 13,961 ; over 100 hectares, farms 987. 

The principal crops of 1927 were as follows : — rye, 566,919 acres, 
yielding 327,465 tons ; barley, 267,000 acres, yielding 143,067 tons; oats, 
1,111,800 acres, yielding 632,988 tons; potatoes, 174,310 acres, yielding 
768,012 tons; hay, 2,497,376 acres. Total land under cultivation, 1927, 
5,387,860 acres. Butter production in 1927 was 22,296 tons. 

Domestic animals in 1927 Horses, 395,968 ; horned cattle, 1,871,865 ; 
sheep, 1,368,173; goats, 11,021; pigs, 417,723. 

The total forest land amounts to 62,429,000 acres, of which 24,885,000 
acres belong to the State. The productive forest land covers 

49.764.000 acres, of which 17, 570,000 acres belong to the State. 

Finland had, in 1927, 3,789 large factories, employing an aggregate of 
169,141 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 12,382 million marks. 
The chief were : — 
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Iron and mechanical works 

Textiles ' 

Wood industries . 

Paper . . 

Leather 

Chemicals ..... 
Graphic arts .... 
Tobacco . . 

Electricity, gas and water . 


•I 


23,095 

21,877 

66,915 

17,784 

6,082 


1.9 


6,187 


Production 


Marks 

1,246,841,400 

1,196,986,200 

3,490,190,000 

2,209,895,700 

517,737,000 

145.626.500 
210,460,200 
415,177,400 

386.765.500 


In 1927, there were 608 saw mills with 141 water motors, 611 steam, 34 
oil and gas, 2,213 electric motors. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years, in thousands of Finnish marks 


“ 

1924 1 

1925- 

1 1920 

1027 

1928 

Imports 
Exports . 1 

4,715,467 ' 

4,970,608 j 

5,519,514 

5,673,506 

5,667,708 

1 5,036,549 

6,385, 881 , 
0,327,372 

8,011,800 

6,243,300 


The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 2 years 


- 

1926 

1927 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Great Britain 
Russia 

Estonia . 
Germany . 
Sweden . 
Denmark . 
Norway . 
United States 
Brazil 
Argentine . 
Netherlands 
Prance . 
Belgium . 
Poland 

Czochoslovald 



726,747,979 

107,602,493 

87,527,453 

1,976,168,707 

417,817,795 

810,903,005 

65,008,750 

801,226,356 

105,631,416 

37,956,674 

327,000,472 

200,122,613 

175,123.329 

86,509,981 

40,801,138 

2,162,188,856 

219,815,584 

31,475,068 

716,162,975 

218,636,112 

141,928,986 

28,321,918 

366,188.645 

33,971.021 

51,398,403 

579,654,659 

404,221,686 

298,899,009 

1,620,957 

1,110,255 

923,625,041 
' 209,224,789 
57,557,328 
2,076,341,815 
623,435,809 
821,599,868 
61,360,253 
980,961,529 
113,872,766 
34,466,763 
279,941,730 
199,019,889 
211,357,600 
49,537,291 
75,107,471 

2,688,919,165 

318,806,618 

21,374,071 

998,711,182 

193,960,170 

142,648,289 

25,773,320 

840,669,580 

25,486,868 

63,062,987 

666,903,465 

296,258,463 

377,864,420 

4,532,602 

530,308 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 1926 and 1927 is 
shown as follows in Finnish marks : — 


Imports 

1926 

1927 

Exports 

1926 

1 , 1927 

Cereals 

Colonial produce 
and spices 
Spinning materials 
Textiles 

Leather, hlde.s, 
furs . 

Metals 

Machinery . 
Minerals and 

earths . . 

700,661,126 

479,750,866 

298,974,442 

718,600,532 

219,508,499 
614,686,222 
i 385,308,435 
273,672,932 

• M 

658,318,254 

.622,001,405 

804,388,371 

806,057,849 

276,621,867 

746,542,292 

520,206,541 

390,022i831 

Animals (living) 

Pood obtained 
from animals . 

Timber . . 

Pulp and paper. 

Leather, hides, 
fnrs 

Minerals and 
earths . . 

Gums, resins & 
tar . 

Matches, e.x- 

plosives, etc. 

4,960,795 

530,662,791 

3,153,210.977 

1,628,728,447 

116,457,991' 

24,050,783; 

17,856,302, 

37,245,886] 

6,729,046 

I 504,809,723 
;3,171,102,006 
1,167,879,708 

133,498,176 

24,267,198 

25,907,026 

20.925,642 
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Of the total pulp and paper exports in 1927, newsprint accounted for 
407,244,292 marks, ground wood-pulp 108,250,203 marks, and chemical 
wood-pulp 804,020,069 marks. In 1926, the figures were 401,962,468, 
95,692,125, and 762,085,664 respectively. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 ] 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Finland into TI.K. 
Exports to Finland from U.K. . 

£ ■ 

i 13,803,906 
4,558,482 

£ 

13,218,975 

3,998,813 

£ 

i 13,267,763 
2,771,121 

£ 

1.5,S95,432 

3,234,010 

£ 

13,287,090 

3,600,702 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile marine of Finland on January 1, 1928, aggregated 4,991 
vessels of 491,689 net registered tons, and consisted of 520 sailing vessels of 
80,742 tons; 547 steam vessels of 109,711 tons, 91 motor boats of 11,224 
tons, and 3,838 lighters of 290,012 tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, in 1926, were as 
follows : — 



Entered 

Cleared 


Number 

Net tons 

Number 

Net tons 

United. Kingdom . 

926 

897,988 

1,741 

1,621,460 

United States 

62 

192,162 

70 

201,642 

Germany . . . 

1,484 

958,543 

1,360 

737,921 

Sweden 

2,333 

840,291 

1,729 

896,959 

Denmark . . . . 

848 

552,084 

60S 

121,195 

Other Countries . 

1 2,844 

1,366,076 ‘ 

3,297- 

1,844,8802 

Total . . . 

8.497 

4,807,134 1 

8,705 

4,923,067 


‘ Includes; Estonia, 1,279 vessels of 113,602 tons, and Netherlands, 407 vessels of 
480,066 tons. 


* Includes : Belsium, 348 vessels of 292,474 tons ; Prance, 299 vessels of 266,106 tons ; 
and Netherlands, 597 vessels of 632,648 tons. 

On the air lines Helsinki-Stockholm, Helsinki-Eeval, and Helsiuki-Riga, 
3,148 passengers and 48,600 kg. goods and mail were transported in 1927. 

Internal Commnnications. 

For internal communications Finland has' a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals. The 
number of vessels which passed along the canals in 1926 was 50,787, and 
the number of timber-rafts 13,318 ; the receipts from vessels, 11,264,300 
marks ; and expenditure, 6,396,200 marks. 

On December 31, 1927, there were 15, 613. miles of high roads and (in 
1922) 16,162 miles of secondary roads. 

Railway history in Finland begins in 1860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsinki and Hameenlinna. On December 31, 1927, 
there were 3,164 miles of railways, all but 166 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1 ‘524 metres (4*9 feet). The traffic upon the State railways 
in 1927 was 23 million passengers and 11‘1 million tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1927 was 6, 500 million marks.- The 
total revenue in 1927 was 836,181,000 marks, and the total expenditure 
684.541.000 marks. 
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i i Finland had 2,891 post-offices in 1927, and revenue and expenditure were 

i respectively 125,209,000, and 87,064,000 marks. The number of letters and 

i postcards was 76i21l,000; samples and printed packets, 17,862,000; news- 

I papers, 164,996,000; money-orders, 2,017,000 ; total, 260,086,000. 

I There were in 1926, 14, 170 miles of telegraph and 6,264 miles of telephone 

i wires belonging to the State in Finland. The number of telegraph messages 

I sent in the year 1926 was 1,460,131. The telegraph system and part of 

I the telephone system is State property. 

I BanMng, Money, Weights, &e. 

■; The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 

' bank of issue. The Bank is under the guarantee of the House of Repre- 

! m i sentatives ; its capital and reserves are fixed by its constitution, and its note 

p i circulation is limited by the value of its metallic stock and foreign corres- 

pendents, and the additional right of issue 1,200 million marks. The paper 
ouri'ency of the Bank of Finland on October 31, 1928, was 1,539 million 
marks, against which the hank held a stock of gold of 306 million marks, 

1 and the foreign correspondents 683 million marks. Finland had in 1927, 

c besides the State bank, 19 joint stock banks with 670 offices. The deposits 

i ; of all private banks on December 31, 1927, were 6,961*6 million marks, 

I S The number of ordinary savings banks at the end of 1927 was 472; number 

of depositors over 660,000, who had to their oreditS,105‘8 million marks ;_in 
i| the Post Office savings banks over 134,000 depositors had 197*9 million 

i | marks ; and on Oomsumers’ Go-operative Societies’ Savings Account 346*0 

H million marks wore deposited. 

The markka of lOOpewm is stabilized at the current rate of exchange 
1 1 for the dollar of 39*70, and is of the value of l*24d, 

I? According to the new monetary law gold coin is to be struck of the 

' value of 100 and 200 marks. The former will contain 315/19 grammes and 

the latter 711/19 grammes of fine gold. Nickel coins are 1, 4, and i markka 
pieces. Copper coins 10 and 5 penni pieces. 

The metric system of weights and measures is officially and universally 
employed in Finland, 

1 1 Biplomatic Representatives. 

|| 1. Op FiNiiAND IN Great Britain. 

t' Envoy and Minister. — Armas Herman Saastamoinen. (Appointed Jan. 

4, 1926.) 

Counsellor.~~E,mo Walikangas. 

Secretary.- — Ville Niskanen. 

Military AttacM. — ^Lt.-Col. Gustaf Taucher. 

Conml-General in London.—!,. ’Norrgtm. 

There are also Finnish consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Oardiff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, and many 
other places. 

2. Of Great Britain IN Finland. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir E. A. Rennie, K.C.M.G., M.V.O., Appointed 
April 30, 1921. 

Second Seeretary.—b. h Cowan, O.B.E,, M.G. 

Na-val Attaohd. — GommAx. 6. 6. F, Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attachi — Major A. Stewart-Cox. 

Oonsiil at Helsingfors, — 0. H. Mackie. 
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There are consular representatives at the following places: Haiij^o, 
Kotka, Gamlakarfeby, Kristinestad, Kuopio, Abo, Lovi3a, Wasa, Bjornoborg, 
Brahestacl, Jalcobstad, Tammerfors, TJleaborg, Wiborg. 

Books of Eeferenee coneerning Finland. 

1. OnFIOlAIi ]PuBMCATIOJS:.S. 

Aimuaire Statistique de Fintande, Edited ny the Central Statistical Bureau. Animal 
(first year, 1879). Heteinki. 

Suoinen Valtiokalenteri (State Oalend.<ir of Finland). Annual. Helsinki. 

. La Constitution de la Finlande. Helsinki, 1920. 

Statistique oifleielle do Finlande : Annual and monthly publications of the different 
Government departments. 

Statistique ouvr^re, publiee par I’Ofilce de I’lndustrie. 

Bulletin social, published by the Administration, des Affaires Sociales 

The Republic of Finland. An Economic and Financial Survey. Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. • 

Trade and Industry of Finland. Helsinki, 1922. 

Finnland ini Anfann des XX Jahrhunderts. Helsinki, 1919. 

Atlas de Finlando, Maps and Text. 3 vols. Helsinki, 1911. 

Finland. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Foreign Offlce.) Loudon, 
1920. 

Commercial and Financial Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade, Annual. 
London. 

Conditions Sociales en Finlande. Helsingfors, 1926. ■ • 


2. Non-Offxoial Publications. 

La Eopublioa di Finlandia. Florence, 1922. 

Les Frontiferes de Finlande (Fennia 42, Bulletin de la Societd Geographique de Finlande) 
Helsinki, 1921. 

Finland. The Country, its People and Institutions, Helsinki, 1926. 

BZomgfedt (Kaarlo), Editor, Finland, its Country and its People. Helsingfors, 1910, 
OhalhoubiK.), La Finlande. Paris, 1910. 

Fox (Prank). Finland To-day. London, 1926. 

FWcdericksen (Max), Finnland, Estland und Lettland, Litauen. Breslau, 1924. 

Qebhard (H.), Co-operation in Finland. London, 1916, 
ffiley (W. E), The Forest Industry of Finland. London, 1928. 

Hamen (Th.) East Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Helsinki, 1921. 

W.) Finni-sh Harbours. Helsinki, 1922. 

XosAenwimi (V. A,), Picturesque Finland, Helsingfors, 1926. 

Xeciercg (Jules), La Finlande aiix mille lacs. Paris, 1914. 

0Ii9«isi (J.), Finland'. Leipzig, 1919. 

fiettde (Arthur), Finland and the Finns London, 1914. 

FenwieS; (G.), Finland To-day. London, 1911. 

SehybergsonCK. G.), Politisohe Geschichte Finlands, 1809-1919. Stuttgart, 1925. 

Scott (A. M.), Suoiiie, the Land of the Finns. Loudon. 1926, 

SodcrA;eim (Werner), Finland et Finlandais. Paris, 1913. 

StUnzner (Otto), Finland, eine Samlung von Aufsatzen, Streiflichliten auf Volk und 
Wirtschaft. Frankilirt, 1921. 

Trancr* (R.), Letters from Finland.- London, 1911. 

roMJip(B.), Finland; The Land of a Thousand Lakes. London, 1912. 


FRANCE. 

Constitutioii and GovernnLent. 

Central. 

Singe the overthrow of Kapole^n HI. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of ^Vetnment, confirmed on February 
25, and July 16, 1875, by ,a constitutional law, which has been partially 
modified in Jnno, 1879, Angnst, 188^ Juae^ 1885, and Jnly, 1889. It vests 
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the legislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. He selectsa Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes docs, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is resposisible only in case of high treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be approved by the Legislature, and he cannot 
declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With , the 
consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President, 

President of the Republic. — Gaston Doumergiie ; born August 1, 1863 ; 
elected June IS, 1924. 

The Ministers or Secretaries of State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
in concert with the President of the Republic. Each Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

The Ministry consists of the following members, appointed November 
11, 1928 

Prime Minister. — M, Raymond Poincar6 (Senator). 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Jmtice.—'M.. Louis Barthou 
(Senator). 

Minister of Finance. — Henri CMron (Senator). 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Andr^ (Deputy). 

Minuter of War. — M. Paul Painlev6 (Deputy). 

Minister of Marine. — M. Georges Xey</iies (Deputy). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — M. Aristide iMawd: (Deputy). 

Minister of Uolonies. — M. Andre Maginot (Deputy). 

Minister of Public Irutruction and of Fine Arts, — M. li’ierre Marraud 
(Senator). 

Minuter of Public Works.—'K. Pien'Qi Forgeot fDt-pyxty). 

Minister of Gommierce. — M. Georges A'onne/om' (Deputy). 

Minister of Agriculture, — M. Jean .ffejMiessy (Deputy), 

Minister of Labour t Hygione, Assistance, and Social Prevision. — M. 
Louis LoMc/icwr (Deputy). 

Minuter of Pensions, — M. Louis (Deputy). 

Minister of Air, — M. Laurent Eynac (Deputy). 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Gover n ments of France, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 

Souse of Bourbon, j First Republic. 

Henri IV 1589-1610 .Convention. . . . 1792-1796 

Louts XIII., ‘lc.Tnste’ , , 1610-1648 ' Directory 1795-1799 

Louis XIV„ Me Grand ’ . . 1643-1716 I Gonsuiate . , . . 1799-1804 

Louis XV. . . . . 1716-1774 ' ' . First Kmpife. 

Louis XVI, (died 179.8) ■. . 1774-1702 Napolton I. (died 1821) 


1804-1814 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


House of Bourbon restored. 

Louis XVIII. . . . .1814-1824 

Charles X. (died 1836) . , 1824-1830 

House of Bourbon- Orleans. 
Louis-Philippe (died 1850) . 1830-1848 

Second Bepublie, 

Provisional Government, 

Feb— Dec. . . . . 1848 

Louis Napoleon . , . . 1848-1852 


Third Hepublic. 
Government of Xatioual 
Defence . . 

Adolphe Thiers, President. 
Marshal MacMalion ,, ^ 

P. J. P. Jules G re vy ,, 

P. Badi Carnot ,, . 

Ca.simir Perier 
(June— Jan.) ,, . 

IfelixPaure . . 

Emile Louliet ,, 

Anuand Palli^res „ 
Raymond Poincare „ 

Paul Deschanel ,, 

A lexandre M illerand , , 

Gaston Doumei^ue „ 


Second Em nire "aul jjescnanei „ • . J-TOU 

bccona Mmptre. A lexandreM illerand „ . . 1020-11)24 

Napoldon III. (died 1873) . . 1852-1870 I Gaston Doumergne „ . . 1024- 

The Chamber of Deputies is eletjted for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, . and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six months’ residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 25 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modified several times since 1871. The scruiin de 
liste, under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the sorutin d'arrondissemcnt, under which each department is divided 
into a number of arrondissomenfs, each elector voting for one Deputy 
only ; in 1885 there was a return to the scruiin de liste, in 1889 the uni- 
nomihal vote was reintroduced; in 1919 ’the scruiin de liste, with pro- 
portional representation, was again adopted; but in 1927 (July 12) the 
old system of scruiin d'arrondissemeni was once more introduced. 
In each constituency the votes are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed 
elected by a commission of Councillors-General appointed by the prefect 
of the department. The Chamber is now composed of 612 Deputies. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected 22-29 April 1928 : — Communists, 16 ; 
Democrats, 22 ; Independent Radicals, 64 ; Left Republican Democrats, S4 ; 
Socialists, 104 ; Radicals and Radical Socialists, 110; Republican Socialists 
and French Socialists, 46 ; Republicans of the Left, 94 ; Democratic Re- 
publican Union, 110; Conservatives, 12. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-third retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of each 
commune in pro])ortion to the population ; and (2) of the Deputies, 
Councillors-Geueral, and District Councillors of the department. Besides 
the 225 Departmental Senators elected in this way, .there, were, according 
to the law of 1875, 75 Senators elected for life by the united two Chamhera ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
among the Life Senatorships would be filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacant seat to be determined by lot. The Princes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, elected on January 11, 1924 : Gauche D4mocratique, 157 ; Union 
R6publicaine, 88 ; Gauche R6publicaine, 30 ; Right, 10 ; Uniou Democratique 
et Radicale, 23 ; Independents, 6. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
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if the demand is made by one-half of the number of members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
adjournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

Bills may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative of private members. In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. Financial 
laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Deputies are paid 62,000 francs a year and the Presidents 
of the two Chambers receive allowances for the expense of entertain- 
ment. Members of both Chambers travel free on all railways by means 
of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President of the Republic 
is 1,800,000 francs, with a further allowance of 1,800,000 francs for 
his expenses. On January 1, 1906, a fund was instituted for pensions 
to ex-Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It is supported by con- 
tributions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as well as by gifts and 
legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of Conseil 
d’Mat, which was introduced by Napoleon I., and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maitres des Requetes), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
those connected with administration, as may be submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration. 

11. Local Goverjiment. 

For administrative purposes: France is divided into 90 departments 
including the ‘territory of Belfort ’ (remnant of the department of Haut- 
Rhin). Since 1881, the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of France proper. The department has re- 
presentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he may 
take without being bound to follow it. The Prefect is a representative of the 
Executive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the laws, issues police 
regjulfltions, supplies information on matters which concern the depart- 
ment, nominates subordinate ofBcials, and has under his control all officials 
of the State. There is a Sub-Prefect in every arrondissement, except in 
those containing the capitals of departments and the department of the 
Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune, the size and population of 
which vary very much. There were, in 1926, in the 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 37,981 communes. Most of them (33,914) had 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, and '22,151 have even less than 600 ; while 159 
communes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local affairs of 
the commune are under a Municipal Council, composed of from 10 to 36 
members, elected by universal sufifrage, and by the scruiin de liste for 4 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ residence ; hut each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
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submitted to tbe Council GeueraJ or even to tie President of the ReimbliCj 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settled by persons {Hpartitmrs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative \ 

of the commune^ and the agent of the central government. Ha is the head | 

of the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the j 

Prefect. . . ^ j 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members ; each of the j 

20 arrondisscments into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. I 

The place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, i 

by the_ Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone, i 

The next unit is the canton (3,019), which is composed of an average of i 

12 communes, although «some of the largest communes are, on the contrary, I 

divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace i juge de | 

paix), but is not an administiutive unit. I 

The district, or arrondissement (279), has an elected conseil d' arrondisse- \ 

nient, with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function being j 

to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes j 

assigned to each arrondissement by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub-Prefect. A varying number of arrondissomnts 
form a department, which has its conseil g&niral renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 

These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxes among the arrondissenienis, the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are 
controlled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the 
Republic. 

Area and Population. 

I. Prookess and Present Condition. 


The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was t— 


Departments 

Area : 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Population | 

Population per 
square mile. 
1926 

March, 1926 

March, 1921 

Ain . 

2,248 

317,195 

315,757 

141-1 

Aisne . . . 

2,866 

489,022 

421,616 

170-6 

Allier . . . 

2,848 

370,562 

370,960 

■130-1 

Alpes (Basses-) 

2,697 

88,847 

91,882 

32-7 

Alpes (Hautes-) 

2,178 

87,963 

89,275 

40-3 

Alpes-Maritiines . 

1,443 

435,263 

357,759 

801-6 

Ardfeche . ■ . 

■ 2,144 

289,263 

294,308 

134-9 

Ardennes 

2,027 

297,448 

277,811 

146-6 

Ariege , 

1,892 . 

167,498 

172,851 

88-5 

Aube . 

2,326 

238,253 

227,839 

102-4 

Aude 

2,448 

291,951 

287,052 

119-2 

Aveyron 

3,885 

828,886 

332,940 

97-1 

BelfoTt(Territoire de) 

235 

96,591 

94,338 

411-0 

Bonclies-du-Rh6ne 

2,025 

929,549 

841,996 

469-0 

Calvados 

2,197 

390,492 

384,730 

177-7 
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Departments 

Area: 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 
1926 

March, 1926 

March, 1921 

Oantal . . 

2,229 

196,999 

199,402 

S8'S 

Charente . 

2,305 

312,790 

316,279 

135-7 

Charente-Inferieiu-e 

2,791 

417,789 

418,310 

149 -6 

Gher . . 

2,819 

298,398 

304,800 

105-8 

Correze . 

2,272 

269,289 

273,808 

118-5 

Corse . 

3,367 

289,890 

281,959 

86*1 

C&te-d’Or 

3,391 

328,881 

321,088 

96'9 

Cdtes-du-Ford 

2,786 

562,788 

557,824 

198-4 

Creiise , 

2,163 

219,148 

228,344 

101-3 

Dordogne 

3,550 

392,489 

396,742 

110-5 

Doubs , 

2,052 

296,591 

285,022 

144-5 

DrGme . 

2,582 

263,750 

263,509 

104-1 

Eure 

2,330 

308,446 

303,159 

132-3 

Eure-et-Loir , 

2,291 

2,5.5,213 

251,255 

111-4 

Einistere 

2,729 

753,702 

762,514 

276-1 

Gard . . 

2,270 

402,601 

396,169 

177-3 

Garonne (Haxite-) . 

2,457 

431,505 

424,682 

176-6 

Gers . ■ 

2,428 

196,419 

194,406 

80-9 

Gironde 

4,140 

827,973 

819,404 

199-9 

H4rault 

■ 2,402 

600,575 

488,215 

203-3 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

561,688 

658,574 

208-3 

Iiidre . . . 

2,664 

265,095 

260,535 

95-8 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,377 

334,486 

327,748 

140-7 

Isere 

3,178 

568,079 

625,522 

175-6 

Jura 

1,961 

230,685 

229,062 

118-2 

Landes , 

3,604 

263,111 

263,937 

73-0 

Loir-et-Cher . 

2,478 

248,099 

251,528 

100-1 

Loire 

1,862 

669,216 

637,130 

3613* 

Loire (Haute-) 

1,930 

260,610 

268,910 

135-0 

Loire-inferieure 

2,693 

651,487 

649,728 

241-9 

Loiret . 

2,629 

341,225 

337,224 

129-7 

Lot 

2,017 

171,776 

176,889 

85-1 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

246,609 

239,972 

118-7 

Lozfere . 

1,996 

104,733 

108,822 

52-4 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,811 

477, HI 

474,786 1 

169-9 

Mancbe < 

2,475 

431,367 

425,512 1 

174-3 

Marne . . . 

3,167 

397,773 

366,734 1 

125-9 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

195,370 

198,865 : 

80-7 

Mayenne . . 

1,986 

259,934 1 

262,447 1 

130-9 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,036 

552,087 j 

503,810 i 

. 271-1' 

Meuse . . 

2,408 

218,131 ! 

i 207,309 

90-6 

Morbihan . 

2,738 

543,175 ; 

1 546,047 ! 

198-3 

Moselle . 

2,403 

633,461 ! 

[ 589,120 

263-5 

Nifevre , 

2,658 

260,502 ! 

1 270,148 

98-0 

Nord , . . 

2.228 

1,969,182 

, 1,787,918 

883 -8 

Oise , 

2,272 

405,971 

! 887,760 ^ 

178-7 

Orne . . . I 

'■ 2,373 - 

277,637 

274,814 

117-1 

Pas^de-Calais 

2,606 

1,171,912 

989,967 

449-7 

Puy-de-D6me , | 

3,090 1 

i 516,399 

490,560 1 

166-7 
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Departments 

Area : 

Population 

Population per 



March, 1926 

March, 1921 


Pyrdnees (Basses-) . 

2,977 

414,556 

402,981 

139-2 

Pyrenees (Hantes-) 

1,750 

187,876 

185,760 

107-4 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

1,598 

229,979 

217,503 

143 -4 

Rhin (Bas) . 

1,848 

670,985 

651,686 

363-1 

Rhin (Haut) . . 

1,354 

490,654 

468,943 

362-2 

Ehdne . . . 

1,104 

993,915 

956,566 

900-2 

Sa&ne (Haute-) 

2,074 

226,313 

228,348 

109-1 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

3,330 

549,240 

554,816 

164-9 

Sarthe , . . 

2,410 

387,482 

389,235 

119'2 

Savoie . 

2,388 

231,210 

224,874 

96-8 

Savoie (Haute-) 

1,774 

245,317 

235,668 

138-2 

Seine . 

185 

4,628,637 

4,411,691 

2.5,019-5 

Seine-Inferienre . 

2,448 

885,299 

880,671 

361-6 

Seine-et-Marue 

2,275 

380,017 

349,234 

167-0 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184 

1,137,524 

921,673 

520-8 

Sevres (Deux) 

2,837 

309,820 

310,060 

132-1 

Somme 

2,443 

473,916 

4.52,624 

193-9 

Tarn . 

2,231 

301,717 

295,588 

135-2 

Tarn-et-Garonne . 

1,440 

164,191 

159,559 

114-0 

Var 

2,333 

347,932 

322,945 

149-1 

Vaucluae 

1,381 

230,549 

219,602 

166-9 

Vendee 

2,690 

395,602 

397,292 

147 -1^ 

Vienne 

2,711 

310,474 

306,248 

114-5- 

Vienne (Haute-) . 

2,119 

351,311 

350,235 

165-7 

Vosges . 

2,303 

382,100 

388,684 

165-9 

Yonne . 

2,892 

277,230 

273,118 

95-8 

Total . 

212,659 

40,748,897 1 

39,209,5181 

1 191-5 _ ■ 


* Not Includiug military and naval forces and crews of the commercial navy abroad 
which in 1926 numbered 1 78,534, and in 1921, 192,973. 


The population in 1927 was estimated at 40,960,000. 

Aeeording to the Peace Treaty with Germany (June 28, 1919) Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to France, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918. The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the departments of Bas-Rhin (1,848 square miles 
and population 670,985); Haut-Rhin (1,354 square miles, population 
490,654), and Moselle (2,403 square miles, population 633,461). Tima the 
total area added to France is 5,605 .square miles, population (1926) 
1,795,100. 

In 1926 the rural population was 20,759,131 and the urban population 
19,984,766. 

According to the Treaty of VersaiUes (article 45), France obtained from 
Germany as a compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in the 
North of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 751 square 
miles, and the population 667,870. For the next 15 years the Saar Basin 
will he governed by a Commission of Five, chosen by the League of Nations. 
At the end of 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
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alternatives, viz., ' tile maljiteiianee of tlie rule set up by tlie Treaty, union 
with France, or union with (Sermany. 

Between the years 1811 and 1820, the average annual surplus of births 
over deaths was 5 ‘7 per thousand of population; between 1881 and 1890, it 
was 1'8 ; between 1901 and 1910 it yyas 1‘2 ; and between 1921 and 1924 it 
was 2-25. , , . 

In the following table, the thitd, fourth, and fifth coluinns give [m 
brackets] for the first five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). ' 


1 Decrease. 

Total number of foreigners in 1926 ; 2,505, 047 ; in 1921, 1,550,459. 
II. Movement of the Population. 

Births, Deaths, arid Marriages. 


The number of divorces was 16,450 in 1913, 20,002 in 1925, 20,006 in 
1926, and 18,487 in 1927. - 

III. Pbincipal Towns. 

The following towns, according to the census of 1926, have each a 
population of over 100,000 (figures for census of 1921 added for com- 
parison) 
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1926 

192X 

Paris . ... 

2,871,429 

2,906,472 

Marseilles , . . . . 

652,196 

686,841 

Lyons ,. . . 

670,840 

.561,592 

Bordeaux . . ... 

256,026 

267.409 

Lille . . . ... 

201,921 

200,952 

St. Etienne 

198,737 

167,967 

Nantes . . 

184,509 

183.704 

Nice . . . . . . 

184,441 

1.55,889 

Toulouse . 

180,771 

176,434 

Strasbourg . . . 

174,492 

166,767 

Le Hfivre . 

158,022 

163,374 

Rouen . . . , . 

122,898 

123,712 

Roubaix . . .. . 

117,209 

113,265 

Toulon 

115,120 

1 106,381 

Nancy . . . . . 

114,491 

113,226 

Clermont-Ferrand 

111,701 

82,677 

Reims . . . ... 

100,998 

76,645 


The following towns have a population over 50,000, aceording to the 
census of 1920 : 


Mulhon.se 

Limoges 

Amiens 

Angers 

Grenoble 

Nimes 

Dijon 

Rennes 

Montpelliet 

Tourcoing 

St. Denis 

Tours . 


. 99,892 

Bonlogne-sur- 


. 98,209 

. 91,676 

Seine 

76,559 

Levallois -Ferret 75,144 

. 86,260 

Le Mans 

72,867 

. 85,621 

Calais . 

71,629 

. 84,667 

Orleans 

70,611 

. 83,816. 

Metz . 

69,624 

. 83,418 

Perpignan . 

68,835 

. 82,819 

Versailles 

68,575 

. 81,379 ■ 

Brest . 

67,861 

. 79,872 

1 Beziers 

66,664 

. 77,192 

1 Villeurbanne 

63,776 


Besan9on . 68, 625' 

Montreuil . 68,621 

Troyes . 68,321 

Caen . , 64,128 

Boulogne-sur-Mer 

52,889 

Asnieres . 52,609 

St, Ouen . 62,467 

Neuilly-sur- 
Seine . 62,433 

Avignon . 61,685 

Olichy . 50,427 


For fiscal and electoral purposes the population of each commune is 
divided into agglomerated, scattered, and separated {eortvpUe d part) ; the 
first two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural where 
under 2,000. 


No religion is recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1905, the Ohuxches were 
separated from the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to 
form associations for public worship {assaeiations mltuelles). As transit- 
ory measures, ecclesiastics over 46 years of age and of^over 25 years of 
service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from four to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dwellings 
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ill that eonneotion were to he made over, after an inventory was talcen, to 
the associations for public worship : the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of these associations} the ecclesiastical dwellings for a 
time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) that, failing 
associations cuUuelles, the buildings for pubKc worship, together with their 
furniture, will continue at the disposition of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the pr^fet as regards buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the maire as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Foims of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been supplied by the Government. 

There are 17 archbishops and 68 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lorraine, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 51,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governed by a General Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, the 
seat of which is at Paris. There are about a million Protestants in 
France. 

The Associations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
ties to be authorised by the State, and no_ monastic association can be 
authorised without a special law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of thfit law there were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recognised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,514, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 305 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which was refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 

Education. 

The public schools constitute the University of France and are divided 
into three classes, primary, secondary, and superior. The Superior 
Council of 52 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
functions, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting the working 
of the school system, but the inspectors-general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister. For local educational administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council whose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers. The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
instruction. Each is under a Rector, and each is provided with academy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one being 
for primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary instruction), besides primary inspectors of schools, usually one tor 
each avronMssmutd, 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine. Each department hasa coTincil for primary educational matters, 
the prefect being president, and this body has large powers with respect 
to the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each department 
the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for school-masters, 
the other for school-mistresses ; there are two higher noiunal schools of 
primary instruction: one at Fontenay-aux-Roses for professors for normal 
schools for school-mistresses, the other at St. Cloud for professors for normal 
schools for school-masters. The law of June 16, 1881, made instruction 
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absolutely free in all primary public schools; that of March 28, 1882, rendered 
it obligatory for all children from 6 completed to 13 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachera should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted 4coles inaternelles instead oi salles d’asile ; it fixed the programmes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school authorities. 

The following table shows the condition of primary instruction for 
3 years : — 



1924 

-25 

1 1936-26 

192. 

£5-27 

Description of Schools 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant Schools; 

Public 

Private . 

3,049 

087 

328,416 

38,381 

3,049 

635 

366,870 

38,578 

3,065 

625 

365,544 

38,108 

Total . 

3,736 

366,797 

3,648 

.* .405,448 

3,690 

393,652 

Primary Sehools 

Public 

Private , 

68,899 

12,127 

3,060,921 ! 
766,844 

68,473 ' 
11,973 

8,007,530 

746,248 

08,227 

11,956 

3,091,062 

762,379 

Total . . . 

81,020 

3,827,70.5 1 

80,440 

8,753,778 

80,183 

3,868,431 


On November 15, 1926, there were 282 higher elementary schools for 
boys and 209 for girls. The number of pupils was on November 15, 1926, 
37,900 boys and 36,680 girls, comjjared with 37,556 boys and 33,907 girls 
on November 15, 1924, 

Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in tbe evening by 
teachers in their schools. 

In 1926, 9 '44 per cent, of the conscripts could not write. 

The number of primary normal schools (exclusive of Fontenay and St. 
Cloud) is 85 for school-masters, and 86 for school-mistresses. The number 
of pupil-teachers in primary normal schools in 1926-27 was 5,653 men and 
6,702 women. 

Secondary Instruction : Boys, — Secondary instruction is supidied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lycees, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
(iaoles libres). The course of study extends over 7 years. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years were as follows : — 



1 Nov. 

1925 

1 Nov. 1926 

Nov. 

1927 

France and Algeria ' 

No. 

Pupils 

1 No. 1 Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

Lyc&es . . . 

125 ' 

78,782 

i 125 1 76,891 

242 1 40,440 

; 126 . 

75,492 

Communal colleges . 

243 

41,747 

287 

1 89,604 


Girls. — The following table shows the condition of the institutions for 
girls : — 
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Institutions 

j NoV. 1925 

I Nov. 1926 

[ Nov, 1027 

, No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

(France and 
Algeria). . 

'm 

33,545 

70 

33,240 

70 

32,813 

Colleges (France 
and Algeria) . 

94 

16,767 

95 

16,202 

96 , : 

14,966 

Secondary coxxrses 
(France and Al- ] 
geria) 

43 

4,648 

40 

4,673 

39 

4,680 

Total . . I 

i 206 

53,960 

205. 

53,115 

205 ■ 

52,459 


Eigher instruction, is supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1886, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896. 

There are 17 Universities in France. The following table shows the 
year of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1927 : — 


Universities 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-Marseilles (1409) . 


2,067 

Montpel!ier(1125) . 

2,741 

Algiers .... 


1,720 

Nancy (1572) . 

2,924 

Besanoon (1485) , 


441 

Paris (1160) 

26,108 

Bordeaux (1441) . 


3,062 

Poitiers (1431) . 

1,634 

Caen (1482) . . . 


1,199 

Rennes (1735) , 

2,082 

Clermont-Ferrand (1808) 


641 

Strasbourg (1667) 

2,609 1 

Dijon (1722) . 


1,041 

Toulouse (1230) . 

8,498 

Grenohle (1839) . 


8,245 



Lille (1580) . 


2,548 

Total . . , 

60,969 

Lyons (1808). 


8,639 




1 Including 255 students in the two faculties of Theology. 


The faculties are of four kinds ; 15 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
pellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Tottlou.se, Nancy, Strasbourg, and Algiers ; 
17 faculties of Science (Paris, Besan(jon, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at the towns 
last named) j 4 faculties of medicine and 4 faculties of pharmacy (Paris, 
Montpellier, Nancy, Strasbourg), and 5 mixed faculties of medicine and 
pharmacy (Algiers, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse) ; 15 schools with 
full functions and preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy. 

The following statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
schools in July, for 3 years : — 


Students of 

1925 

1926 

1927' : 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

■ 

State 

Institutions 

Law ... . , 

16,617 . 

17,415 

17,125 

Medicine . , . , 

9,791 

10,821 

, 11,182 

Sciences 

11,466 

12,387 

1 12,820 
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1925 V ; 

1926 ] 

I 1927 

Students of 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

■ State 

- Institutions ■ 

Letters . . 

10,229 

12,244 

13,343 

Pharmacy . . . 

Schools of Medicine and 

2,500 

2,864 

3,300 

Pharmacy. . . . 

2,186 

2,511 

2,944 

Theology .... 

271 

266 

255 

Total . . 

52,960 

68,607 

60,969 


There are free faculties: at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
theology, law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, 
law, sciences, letters, agricultixre); Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, scieiices, 
letters) ; Marseilles (law ) ; Toulouse(the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction), There is, besides, in Paris a large insti- 
tuition for free higher instruction in political science, the 6eole libre des 
Sciences Politiques, and also one, for the study of international law, the 
Institut des Hautes liltudes Internationales. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Yearly competitive examinations in the various branches of 
teaching {agrSgations) are open to holders of the degree of lioenciate, or 
doctor' in the case of law and medicine, and lead to the title oiprofesseur 
agHgi in secondary and higher (law and medicine) instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are the CoUfege de Prance (founded by Fran 9 is I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, literature _ and 
language, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(poutical economy, &c.) ; the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature; the feole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(Jiistory and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the l&cole Normale Superieure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, since 1904, follows the curricula of the Soi'bonne without 
special teachers of its own ; the Nicole des Chartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the ilcole des Langues Orientales vivantes ; the Ecole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and arcliseology ; the ficole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the Ohservatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-Ghina, 
besides a school for Morocco. 

Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meudon, Besan 9 on, Bordeaux, 
&c.). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences. 

Professio'oal and Technical Instmdion. — ^The prmcipal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the ilcole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 18 higher schools of com- 
merce with 2, 81 3 pupils (1926), dependenton theMinistry ofPublic Instruction ; 
the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfort, 
a sohoolof forestry at Nancy, the higher national sehool of colonial agriculture, 
national agricultural schools at Grignon, Rennes, Montpellier, 46 practical 
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I schools of Agriculture, &c., degendent on the Ministry of Agriculture ; the 

I ficole Sup^rieure de Guerre, the Bcole Polytechni^ue, the military school at St. 

i Oyr, the Nicole d’Artillerie at Fontainhleau, the Nicole de Cavalerieat Saumur, 

I and other schools dependent on the Ministry of War; the Naval School at 

I Brest dependent on the Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 

the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, the School of Mines at St. 
it Etienne, and the Schools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; with other schools 

dependent on the Ministry of Public Works ; the_ Bcole Goloniale at Paris, 
dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Bcole des Beartx Arts, the 
Nicole Nationale des Arts Ddcoratifs, and the Conservatoire de Musique et 
de Declamation depend on the department of Fine Arts, which is attached 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction. The municipal school of Industrial 
Physics and Chemistry is dependent on the City of Paris. In the provinces 
there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and also several 
municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerous, comprising (in 1926 — the latest 
available figures) seven national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Chalons, Oluny, Lille, Paris, Strasbourg), two schools of horology, six 
national professional schools, 129 practical schools of commerce and industry 
(of which 25 are for girls) ; 13 municipal professional schools in Paris, 
with 3,012 pupils, and about 370 private schools, with 92,000 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of lowest jurisdiction in France are those of the Justices of 
Peace {juges de paix, one in each canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty offences {contraventions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
{Mlits), including cases involving imprisonment up to 6 years. They have 
no jury, and cou.sist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals, of first 
instance. In all cases of a dUit or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate {juge d' instruction), who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public quosecutor 
(Froeureur) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of Assizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
offences amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, composed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury : and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

Formerly there was a tribunal of first instance in each arrondissemeni 
for civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,600 
francs, but since the decree of September 3, 1926, such a tribunal exists only 
in each department. Where the department is an important one, this tribunal 
may be divided into several sections which sit in the towns other than the 
capital of the department. Above these are the Appeal Courts and the 
Court of Cassation. For commercial o-ases there are, in 226 towns, Tribunals 
of Commerce and Councils of experts {prud’hommes). In the towns are police 
courts. ■ " 

AH Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic. They can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
Oonseil Supirieur of the magistracy. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (8,296 
skamires de sHret^ and d6pdts de sHretd at the end of 1923). Next come De- 
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jjartmental Prisons (70 in 1923), also styled maisom d’arrii, dc justice, and de 
correction^ where both persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less 
than one year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of hoys and girls 
transferred from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The reforma- 
tories are 13 for boys and 6 for girls, 10 for boys and 3 for girls being public, 
and 4 for boys and 4 for girls being private. The Central Prisons {maisons 
de force et de correction)^ where all prisoners condemned to more than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments 
for the work of prisoners, are 10 for men and 3 for women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to ‘reclusion ’ 
are sent to Guiana (militaiy and i-^cidivistes) ; the dipdt de for<;,ais of St. 
Martin-de-Ke is a cMpCt for transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Pauperism and Belief of Old Age. 

In France the poor are assisted partly through public ‘bureaux de bien- 
faisance ’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. They are partly 
under the care of the commune.s . and partly of the departments, both of 
which contribute, and ultimately under the sxipervision of Government. The 
funds of the ‘ bureaux de bienfaisance ’ are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and partly from public and private 
charity. In 1926, the bureaux exiiended 145,966,500 francs and assisted 
735,201 persons. Public assistance is rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1926 the institutions for this purpose contained 168,846 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 137,717,600 francs. 
In 1926 the hospitals for the sick, infirm, aged, or infants, numbered 1,881 ; 
and at the end of the year had 78,770 patients, besides 88,607 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1926 amounted to 1,028,768,700 francs. 
In the same year 838,388 persons received gratuitous medical assistance at 
home and 277,061 in hospitals, the expenditure for such purposes amounting 
to 187,806,200 francs. At the end of 1926 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, and private, had 67,723 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905, for the relief of the aged poor, age limit, 70, 
the infirm, and the permanently incurable. The Act of 1905 provided that 
the cost of the scheme should be borne by the communes, the departments, 
and the State. The number of persons registered for relief on December 
31, 1926, was 526,170. The cost to the State for 1926, was 261,440,100 
francs. The Old-Age Pensions Law of April 6, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provide.s for all wage-earners old-age pensions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year’ of the worker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 franca. 
This srim will be increased by one-tenth for every insured worker who has 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16, On December 31, 1924, 7,736,000 
persons were registered under the scheme. 

A law of March 24, 1873, provides protection fornew-born infants. In 1923, 
69,713 infants came within the scope of the law. In 1913, two further laws 
were introduced: that of June 17 to give relief, varying from 0-50 to l-_50 
francs or more per day, to women in confinement, ami that of J uly 14, to give 
relief to families with numerous children. The rate is a minimum of 120 francs 
per year for every child beyond the third. In 1926, the number of women 
so aided was 333,861, and the amount of relief 21,013,600 francs. Supple- 
mentary relief to nursing mothers, under the law of October 24, 1914, 
amounted in 1926 to 37,229,800 francs- In 1926, the number of families 
assisted was 172,136, at an expense of 27,066,400 francs, of which 15,346,000 
francs were contributed by the State. Since 1922 it has been customary. 
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in accordance with, the law of June 29, 1918j to award prizes for large families. 
In 1924, in 144 de|M,rtments, 54,096 prizes were awarded to the value of 
16,771,200 francs. By law of July 22, 1923, and July 13, 1925, 120 francs 
per annum is granted to every French family which has more than 3 children 
living for ©very child beyond the third under 13. 

finance. 

I. State Finance, 


The following figures show the budget estimates for 6 years : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Francs 

25,834,690,700 

33,160,844,678 

37,498,739,468^ 

Francs 

23,312,961,341 

33,137,180,618 

37,338,389,202 

1927 

1928 
19291 

Francs 

39,960,481,489 

42,496,616,176 

45,416,131,743 

Francs 

39,382,349,274 

42,444,948,760 

45,369,183,966 


1 Figures as finally adopted by Parliament. 


The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {Gour Aes instituted 

in 1807. 

Budget estimates in francs for the years 1928 and 1929 ; — 

Revenue. 



1928 

1929 

Taxes . . . ; . ... . . 

Monopolies and State Industries . . . . 

State Domains . . . . . . - 

Various . . . ... . . 

Exceptional Revenues . . . . . . 

Revenue from Algeria . . . . . . 

Total . ... . . . 

87,925,719,000 

1 581,883,046 

1 443,610,000 

3,236.569,181 
342.000,000 
16,985,000 

39,236,349,600 

666,585,767 

443,846,900 

4,733,736,242 

288,200,000 

22,262,000 

42,496,616,176 

45,280,929,409 


Expenditure. 



1928 

1929 

Finance 

.Military 

Naval . 

Education . 

Foreign Affairs . 
Labour, and Health 
Agriculture . 

Public Works . 

Colonies 

. Total (inolu 

ding all 1 

bems), . 


25,270,838,930 

6,030,566,960 

2,451,158,703 

2,584,953,059 

230,403,787 

1 958,433,500 1 

1 381,417,534 1 

2,033,427,642 
467,111,024 

"~42^44, 048,760” 

25,240,865,346 

6,814,781,140 

2,960,011,518' 

3,091,616,850 

245,131,160 

1,233,972,922 

453,591,150 

2,179,920,730 

560,965,910 

."45,2^^77,701 ’ 


The French STational debt on July SI, 1914, was 34,188,147,969 
francs; on January 1, 1919, 147,472,421,289 francs; on January 1, 1920, 
240,242,109,603 francs ; and on March 31, 1926, 506,234,227,000 francs. 

On December 31; 1927, the internal debt of France stood as follows : — 



Deo. 31, 1927 

3 per cent. Rentes . . , 

5 per cent. Rentes . . . , .. . ■ , . 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1917 

Francs 

19,737,645,066 

18,864,907,500 

8,995,719,075 
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Deo. 31, 1927 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1918 

6 per cent. Rentes, 1920 . 

Amortizable 6 per cent, rentes . . . 

Amortizable 3 per cent, rentes ... 

Amortizable SJ per cent, rentes . . , . . . . 

National Defence Obligations, 1919 . . . . ... 

Francs 

20,596,607,100 

27,619,082,350 

11,085,401,300 

2,590,835,000 

10,820,400 

14,402,000,000 

Total of all Long-dated debts . . . , . . . 

Short-dated debts (2 to 10 years) 

Total of floating debt . 

194,431,701,052 

23,964,000,000 

79,689,400,000 

Total Internal debt ......... 

298,085,221,052 


The Foreiga Debt on December 31, 1927, was made np as follows : — 


1. Debts oviing to the Allied Governments : — 

Advances by U.S. Treasury (dollars) 2,933,174,691 

Treasury Bonds of the British Treasury ... . (f.) 095,278,200 

2. Cmnmercial Debts 

tr.8. loan of 1920 . . , . . . . . (dollars) 74,184,700 

U.8. loan of 1921 „ 60,805,500 

U S. loan of 1924 . „ 86,740,900 

U.S. Municipal loan to Lyons, Bordeaux and Marseilles ,, 1 45,000,000 

Other indebtedness to the U.S ,, I 409,404,995 

Indebtedness In Great Britain . . . . . (1.) i 2,260,000 

Argentine Banh credits (pesos) I 13,000,000 

Uruguayan Bank credits (pesos) i 3,000,000 


The annual charge on the foreign debt on December 31, 1927, amounted 
to 1,040,032,000 francs, and on the internal debt 13,998,345,663 francs. 

11. Local Fikancb. 

For 1923, the revenue of the departments of France amounted to 
2,312,883,080 francs. The departmental debt stood at 2,378,852,524 francs. 

For the year 1928, the budget of the City of Paris was balanced at 
3,062,800,000 francs (24,700,0007.). On IMarch 31, 1924, the debt of the' 
City of Paris was 6,476,014,549 francs. 

Defence. 

I, Land Defences. 

France has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 468' 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,665 miles, of 
which 1,246 raUes are along the Belgian, German, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

The permanent land defences of France now include the fomer German 
fortresses of Sti'assburg, Metz and Thionville, the former being in Alsace 
and the two latter in Lorraine, West of these lies the former first line of 
French permanent defences, namely the first-class fortresses of Verdun, 
Toul, Epinal and Belfort, The experiences of the Great War, which brought 
to light the power of mobile heavy artillery, the fl.re of which could be 
observed and directed from aeroplanes against permanent defences, will 
affect profoundly the principles of pemmnent fortification, and it is doubtful 
if many even of the first-class fortresses will in future be maintained, while 
those of the second and third classes will almost certainly disappear in so- 
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far as they have been designed to meet land attack. On the other hand 
coast defences will probably be maintained. On the coast Toulon, Rochefort, 
Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours surrounded by forts. 

11. Army. 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies, both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
included in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metropolitan 
Army is divided into the Active Army, the Beserve Troops and the Terri- 
torial Army, The Army, with the exception of the Armies of Occupation 
is localised and territorialised in the military government of Paris, 20 Army 
Corps areas and the territories of Alsace and Lorraine. The normal 
composition of a French Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of 
cavalry, 1 artillery brigade of three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 
1 group and 1 company of observation balloons, and adminstrative services. 

The infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 3 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 groups each of 3 batteries. The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 group 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs. 

The peace establishment of the French Army provides for 5 Cavalry 
divisions and 30 divisions of the Active Metropolitan Army. The establish- 
ment of the Active Metropolitan Army by units was at the end of 1928 as 
follows 


The total number of aeroplanes in army service was 1,429. 

The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan Army in 1928, was 
413,578, included in this is the Air Force establishment of 32,886. 
Enlistment for the Metropolitan Army is regulated by the law of April 1, 
1928, and is on a compulsory basis, but liberal exemptions are allowed. 
Service in the active army is for IJ years, and from 1927, is to begin at the 
age of 21. At the end of this service the soldier remains on furlough {en 
disposihilit^ for 2 years, he then serves in the first reserve for 16 J years, 
and in the second reserve for 8 years. A plan has been approved in 
principle for redticing service in the active army to 1 year. It is proposed to 
bring the new term of service into application in 1929. 

The Reserve Troops form divisions corresponding to those in the Active 
Army on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions belong. The Territorial Army forms a second line and is similaily 
organised in divisions on mobilisation. The (Titstoms C/orps is organised in 
battalions as are the Ghassem-s ForesUers, these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into the Territorial Army. 
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which Q are completed), 36 destroyers (20 completed), and 52 submariues, 
of three distinct types. The whole tendency is thus to devote attention to 
cruisers had the flotillas. The air service, which is an integral part of the 
Navy, is to be developed, and the ex-battleship Bdarn (discontinued in 1920) 
has been completed as an aircraft-carrier. The coast defences are now under 
the control of the Navy, and have been reorganized in four coast ‘naval 
frontier ’ districts, in relation to 4 divisions of aircraft (40 flotillas), while a 
fifth division (10 flotillas) is attached to the active fleet. The inclusion of 
ex-enemy light cruisers, destroj’^ers, and submarines in the Fleet strengthened 
it where it was weakest, but these vessels will soon need replacement. 
The naval frontier districts include considerable forces of destroyers, sub- 
marines, and mine-layers. The chief stations are Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Brest, 
iloehefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and Bona. 

The total naval expenditure in 1927-28, amounted to 1,837,778,819 francs, 
as compared with 1,761,419,386 francs in 1926-27. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
assisted by a Chief of the Stafi^. The latter has charge of all that 
concerns preparation for war, and is commander-in-chief designate. There 
are two sub-chiefs of the staif, of whom one is in charge of various 
seotious, and the other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The central 
administration embraces the directorates of personnel, maUHel, and artillery, 
the works section, the finance department, the services of submarine defences, 
hydrography, and a central flying service. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
policy, and several special committees. For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headquarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Koohefort, and 
Toulon, each under a vice-admiral, but Lorient and Eochefort are being 
reduced. Two flag-ofideers are inspectors-general and commanders-in-chief 
■designate in the Channel and Mediteiuanean. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by_ volun- 
tary enlistment. By the channel of the ‘Inscription Maritime,’ which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘maritime population,’ France was formerly provided with 
a reserve of 114,000 men, of whom about 25,600 were usually serving with 
the fleet ; now large numbers are taken from the shore for engine-room and 
other duties. 

Certain ex-enemy ve.S3els allotted to France are included in the following 
summary^ — 4 cruisers, one flotilla leader, 12 destroyers, and 10 submarines. 
In addition to the units enumerated below, the aircraft carrier B^am was 
placed in commission during 1927. 


Battleships— 1st Class 
Battleships— 2nd Class . . 

Armoured omisers . 

Cruisers . . ... 

Despatch Vessels . . . 

Fhjtilla Leaders and Destroyers 
Torpedo boats . , , ■ . 

.Submarines . . . . 


In the ship tables which follow, all the older vessels have been removed 
as being no longer fit for war service. The armoured cruisers are of a class 
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that will not be maintained. The dates of Intended scrapping of battleships 
under the agreement, where indicated, are shown within brackets. 





Armour 


1 O 



:i3 

Name 

^ . 

i 

Belt 

Guns 

Armament 

1 Torpe 

1 Tub 

Indica 

hor.se-po 

Max. 

speed 


I.si5 Glass Battleships. Knots 

fJean Bart (1930). \ 

tCourbet (1930) . m,400 lOf 12 12 12ia. ; 29 5'5i». 4 28,000 20*5 

1912 Pari8(1934) .] 

(Bretagne (1934) . 1 

1913 {Lorraine (1938). }23,550 lOJ 17 10 13*4 in., 18 5 -Sin. 4 29,000 21 

iProvence (1935) . / 

2nd Glass Battleships. 

1909 (voltafre .* I)l8,560 I 11 1 18 I 4 12in. 12 9*4in. .| 2 122,500 *1 19 


> J. Michelet 

> Brnest Henan 
' Edgar Quinet 
! W. Rousseau 


Asmoured Cruisers. 

6j47*6in.;l2 
1^14,100 6} 6 [ 14 7’6m. 

Gruisers. 


Duquesne . ./ 

Duguay-Trouin \ 

Lamotte Picquet j 

Priinauguet J i \ ~^ r\ i ! i 

1916 Metz . . . 5,200 — ’I L j 8 5-9in. ; 2 2*0in. AA. 2 f 45,000 28 

1911 Mulhouse . . 4,480 -«• Hs-{ 7 6*9in. ; 2 2*9in. AA. I 3 186,616 28' 

1914 Strasbourg. . 4,842 — f •§ I 7 5'9in. ; 2 2*9m. AA. j 4 36,000 27 

1913 Thionville . , 8,850 1 — J |s '• I 9 3-9in. ; 1 2*9in. AA. 1 7 I 25,000 J 27 

Aireraft Carrier. 

1920 1 Bforn . . i 21,800 1 3i 1 — 1 8 8*liu. ; 6 2*9in. AA. | 4 ] 89,000 1 21 

The four older cruisers are all ex-German except the Thionville, which 
was Austrian. Three cruisers of 10,000 tons, armed with 8 Sin. guns- 
(two of which have been named Suffren and Colbert) are under construction, 
and a fourth is to be ordered in 1929. During and since the war over 50 sloops 
and despatch vessels have been built. 

Production and Industry 

I. Ageiottlturb. 

Of the total area of Prance, including Alsace and Lorraine (136,101,750 
acres) 24,710,440 acres were under forests in 1926, 11,697^,575 acres 
were returned as moor and uncultivated land, and 98,447,607 acres, of 
which 55,657,600 acres were arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and 
grass. Of the forest area (24,710,439 acres), 17,297,308 acres belong to 


,8 6-lin. ; 4 2 9in. AA. 12 100,000 34 


Wi 


■ lii- 


private owners, 4,942,088 acres to communes, and, 2,471,043 acres to the 
government. 

The following tables show the area under the leading crops and the 


Area (1,000 acres) jj 

1925 

1926 

1927 

13,897 

235 

2,147 

1,727 

8,599 

3,620 

536 

13,122 

210 

1,982 

1,727 

8,780 

8,652 

572 

13,217 

205 

1,943 

1,767 

8,645 

3,742 

595 


Produce (1,000 metric tc 


In 1928, wheat production was estimated at 7,556,658 ; tons oats, 
4,880,775 tons; rye, 898,235 tons; barley, 1,156,128 tons; mixed corn, 



'The annual production of win 

e and cider appears as follows 

i:- 

Yea% 

Under Vines, 
acres 

Wine produced 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Import, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Export, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
duced 1,000 ’b 
of gallons 

1900 

19251 

19261 

19271 

3,974,970 

8,526,857 

8,361,696 

3,398,470 

1,441,330 

1 1,473,042 

i 892,410 

1,073,778 

114,760 

185,856 

230,312 

229,878 

41,010 

81,806 

36,808 

25,266 

647,000 
217,338 
270,634 
586,168 ' 


>• Excluding Alsace and Lorraine. 

In Alsace and Lorraine there were 34,432 acres under vines in 1927 
compared with 31,660 acres in 1926, the yield being 7,186,696 gallons and 
4,924,788 gallons in the two years respectively. The cider produced was 
1,569,878 gallons in 1927 compared with 1,014,574 gallons in 1926. 

The production of fruits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1928, 
is given in metric tons, as follows (Rgures for 1927 in brackets) : — Apples 
and pears 109,819 (293,420), plums 27,261 (48,496), peaches 15,256 (24,405), 
apricots 4,569 (10,028), nuts 25,741 (52,785), almonds 4,209 (6,267). 

On December 31, 1927, the numbers of farm animals were: Horses, 
2,927,230; mules, 182,720 ; asses, 259,800 ; cattle, 14,940,960 ; sheep and 
lambs, 10,693,120; pigs, 6,019,450; goats, 1,406,050. 

Silk culture, with Government encoui’agement (primes), is carried on in 
24 departments of France — most extensively in Gard, Dr6me, Ard^che, Yar 
and Vaneluse. Silk production for 4 years : — 


Kilogs 1000 Kilogs; 1000 Pranes. 

3P2D . . 69,602 1,989 3,390 I 66,702 

1926 . . 67,526 1,936 3,099 I 96,931 

1927 . , 70,254 1,880 3,056 1 74,728 

1928 . . 63,811 _ 2,671 I 62,399 

II. Mining and Mbtallpegioai, Inousteies. 

The following are the statistics of the principal minerals produced for 
3 years, in thousands of metric tons ; — 


COMMERCE 


bG3 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

- . 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Coal . . . . 

Lignite . . . 

Iron ore . . . 

Bauxite . . . 

Pyrites . . . 

Mineral oil . , 

47,097 
993 
.35,567 
407 
198 j 
69 

51,408 

1,056 

89,480 

409 

189 

70 

51,778 

1,067 

I 45,671 

1 630 

204 
83 

Antimony . . 

Auriferous ore. 
Manganese . . 
Zinc .... 
Bnek salt . , 

Potash salts . 

S-2 

57*4 

.3*1 

15 

1,348 

1,189 

2-9 

69*3 

2*6 

19 

1,442 

1,296 

3-3 

"o'i 

1 154 

1,336 
j 1,246 


i The output of iron and steel products was as follows (in thousands of 

i metric tons): pig iron, 1926, 9,431; 1927,9,326; 1928, 10,097 ; worked 

I steel, 1926, 8,430; 1927, 8,306; 1928, 9,387. 

III. Mahtufacttoes. 

i Sugar . — In 1926-27, there were 108 sugar works, employing 25,956 men, 

f 999 women, and 359 children. The yield of sugar during 12 years 
! (expressed in metric tons of refined sugar) was.:— 


Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Veara 

Tons 

II Years 

Tons . 

1914-16 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

802,961 

200,266 

107,841 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

15f),10l 

306,041 

278,273 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

445,868 

446,773 

750,280 

i 1925-26 
1926-27 ' 
11 1927-28 i 

678,646 

1 641,393 

1 785,000 


Alcohol . — In 1906, 59,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1922, 38,126; in 1923, 39,314; in 1924, 43,168; in 1925, 44,264; in 
1926, 32,658 ; and in 1927, 37,348. 

Collon.— In 1928, there were 11,004,400 spindles, 191,400 looms and 
268 textile printing machines u.sed in the cotton industry which employed a 
total number of 188,630 operatives, and produced 229,000 tons of yarns and 
1,239,000,000 metres of piece goods. 

IV. Fisheries. 

For the French fisheries, including those of Algeria, the following are 
statistics for 1926 (the latest available): — Persons employed, 134,532; sailing 
boats, 19,812; steamers, 566; motor boats, 8,570; value of products, 
1,057,667,000 francs. 

Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in thousands of francs and in 
tons were for two years : — 


- 

j Imports j 

j Expojts 

1927 j 

1928 1 

1 1927 ] 

! 1928 

Pood products 
! Raw materials 

1 Manufactured 
i goods . 

j Total . i 

Tons 1 
6,606,361 
41,625,8591 

1,337,620: 

lOOO 

francs 

13,892,693 

33,370,107 

5,787,018 

Tons 1 
6,826,654 
41,776,383 

1,503,270 

lOOO 

francs 

12,540,776 

32,989,027 

7,909,463 

Tons j 
l,436,650i 
81,270,692' 

6,287,025| 

1 1000 1 
francs 1 
1 5,398,679! 
16,852,5331 

32,678,6471 

i Tons i 
i 1,602,557 
84,125.398, 

6,272,674' 

1 1000 
francs 
6,240,247 
13,077,023 

32,029,529 

49,369,840 

53,049,878j 

!49,106.307 

1 ' 

58,448,265 

37,994,267 

54,924,769: 

41,080,629 

61,846,709 



Total 


864 


francs 


i 


i.l! 

i \M 
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The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in mimons 
of franca ^ 


Wine 
Wool 
Cereals 
Baw cotton 
Coal and coke 
Coffee 
Oil seeds . 

Sugar 
Petroleum 
Machinery 
Copper • , , 

Cast iron and steel 
Hides and skins 
Silk . 

Cliemicals . • 


2 , 227-3 
5 , 609-7 
4 , 6M-9 
3 , 556-2 
3 , 857-2 
1 , 541-1 
2,318 7 
824-7 
1 , 487-3 
998-4 
700-2 
131-2 
1 , 049*9 
1 , 837-8 


2 , 258-1 

5 , 302-5 

2 , 473*8 

3 , 444-1 

8 , 219-7 

1 , 775-6 

2 , 581*7 

783*4 

1 , 602*1 

1 , 420-7 

1 , 255*9 

163*4 

1 , 722*1 

2 , 273*9 

1 , 211-1 


Timber 

Textiles, silk . 

„ cotton. 
Wine 

Raw silk and yarn 
Soaps and perfumes 
Iron and steel , 
Pearls 

Automobiles . 
Chemical products 
Glass 

Clothing . 

Rubber goods . 
Table fruits . 
Vegetables 


2 , 411-3 

1 , 728-2 

3 , 130-6 


1927 1928 


479-6 

3 , 436-3 

2 , 907-6 

1 , 103-7 

188-7 

807-2 

2 , 617*3 


601-5 

1 , 518-4 

3 , 300-9 

471-1 

2 , 093-5 

768-1 

526-S 

218-9 


The chief imports for home use and exports of home goods are to and from 
the following conntiies, in thousands of francs . 


Switzerland . 
Spain . 

Italy 

United States 
Brazil . . 

Argentina 


6 , 472,729 

4 , 204,299 

8 , 790,014 

777,341 

1 , 420,464 

1 , 603,577 

7 , 065,886 

1 , 068,660 

2 , 338j405 


5 , 447,365 

4 , 961,318 

3 , 826,531 

964,778 

1 , 623,256 

1 , 676,599 

6 , 200,346 

1 , 162,022 

2 , 046*949 


10 , 190,600 

6 , 551,899 

7 , 684,214 

8 , 424,026 

1 , 718,499 

2 , 046,472 

8 , 610,148 

638,960 

1 , 139,468 


8 , 165,746 

5 , 669,207 

7 , 240,785 

8 , 878,318 

1 , 762,978 

2 , 160,475 

8 , 331,481 

568,068 

1 , 146,168 


Tbe Mlouine table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
m.Sp»S!Se,*co»Mgned to th, UmW Kingdom from ITanoo m 
four years according to Board of Trade returns . 


Staple Imports into U.K. 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Apparel &e. , • 

Silk manufactures . 
Woollen goods . . . • 

Artificial silk manufactures 
Paticy goods . - - 

Wine . . . . • 

Brandy . . • 

Gloves. . . • • _ 

Motor-cars i . • 

8,691,371 

11,693,533 

4,725,389 

121,633 

956,919 

2,804,930 

1,015,502 

560,761 

2,339,889 

& 

3,264,316 

9,734,890 

5,179,823 

937,006 

2,7b6’970 i 
992,918 
627,390 
3,291,662 

M 

2,065,568 

7,484,063 

3,840,853 

1,026,052 

1 868,313 

1 2,992,802 

1,007,678 
251,669 
8,278,949 

& 

1,932,389 

6,664,144 

3,581,835 

1,467,453 

887,081 

2,612,755 

900,637 

222,708 

2,536,265 


The total nuantity Of wine imported into the United Kmgdomfrom France 
in Sd was^3.195,l60 gallonsVm 1925, 3,184,438 gallons; in 1926, 
3,541,207 gallons; and in 1927 3,174,906 gallons. ^ p , . 

The following table exhibits the value, according to Board ot iraae 



Vessels 


Total 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to France in four years : — 


Staple Exports from H.K. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Woollen and Worsted . 

£ 

799,262 

£ 

849,453 

£ 

675,108 

£: 

595,18(5 

Iron and steel . . . . 

2,274; 532 

1,324,164 ! 

1 1,059,039 

883,864 

Coal . , . , 

16,812,032 

10,118,093 1 

1 3,165,013 

8.022,469 

Cotton yarn . . 

1,717,849 1 

1,213,477 1 

! 1,289.062 

'532,814 

Machinery . . . . 

2,506,319 

2,525,523 ] 

1 1,912,850 

1,853,908 


Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 5 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from France into U.K. 
Exports to France from T7.K. 

66,578 

41,714 

65,042 

81,026 

59,176 

20,384 

63,436 

23,633 

60,642 

25,169 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1928 the French mercantile marine had a gross tonnage of 
8,441,000. 

Shipping in foreign trade in 1928, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows with cargoes only : — 


Internal Communications. 


I. Rivees, Railways, etc. 


In 1927, there were in France 24,428 miles of national roads, 7,550 
miles of departmental roads, 349,002 miles of local roads, making a total of 
380,978 miles. 


French . 
Foreign . 


Marseille 
Le Havre 
Cherbourg 
Bordeaux 
Boulogne 
Dunkirk . 
Rouen . 
Calais . 
Nantes . 
8t. Nazaire 
La Rochelle 
Dieppe . 
Cette 


Cleared (1928) 


Vessels Tonnage 


Entered (1928) 


Tonnage 


9, OSS 
19,211 


11,574,637 
6,349,237 
11,298,112 
3,195,184 
4,918,289 
8,637,368 
2,440,690 
1,145,703 
661,600 
287,201 
■ 919,808 

794,084 
809,412 


8.584 

16,850 


25,434 


11,981,347 

84,487,624 


11,298,798 

5,978,637 

11,172,892 

1,389,030 

4.734,h92 

3,676,681 

813,602 

888,024 

355,702 

277,996 

457,173 

645,092 

7U,824 
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In 1925, there were 6,796 miles of navigable waterways with a total 
traffic of 37,105,000 tons. 

By a law of July 11, 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines which the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State sjrstem. There are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departments. ' The concessions granted to the six great 
companies expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960, till when (by a Con- 
vention made on June 28, 1921), the State guarantees to them ■working 
expenses and the interest and redemption of capital and loans. 

The length of principal lines open for traffic in 1928 was 25,947 miles, 
made up as follows: State, 5,629 miles; Nord, 2,378 miles; Eat, 3,121 
miles; Paris-Orl4ans, 4,651 miles; Paris- Lyons-Mediterranean, 6,091 
miles; Midi, 2,662 miles; Alsace-Lorraine, 1,425 miles. The total receipts 
for 1928 of all the seven companies was 14,576,975,000 francs; for 1927, 
12,996, 071, 0"0 francs. Working expenses in 1927 amounted to 
10,903,100,000 francs and financial charges, 2,680,900,000 francs, the deficit 
on the year being 321,700,000 francs. 

The eleofiriflcation of the French railways is now a settled policy. In 1928, 
there was a total length of 716 miles electrified. The State railway has 56 miles 
(Paris suburbs); the Orleans railway 144 miles (Paris-Yierzon 127 miles) ; 
the P.L.M. 16 miles (0hamb6ry to St. Pierre d’Albigny), and the Midi 
about 500 miles. 

. The following table gives particulars of air traffic for 5 years ; — 


Y ears 

Miles Of 1 
aimay 

Mileaae 
flown (in 
thousands 
of miles) 

Passengers 

carried 

Freight 
(1,000 lbs.) 

Mail 

(1,000 lbs.) 

Load 

Passengers 
per trip 

Mall and 
ireight 
per trip 
lbs. 

1921 

8,556 

1,460 

10,619 

677 

77 

1-6.8 

101 

1922 

5,688 

l,7i0 

9,502 

1,227 

370 

1-27 

213 

1923 

4, >40 

2,105 

11,638 

2,136 

724 

1-17 

287 

1024 

4.685 

2.267 

16, '729 

1,985 

1,175 

1‘42 

268 

1925 

6 , 001 } 

8,000 

19,768 

2,092 

1,963 

~ 



II. Posts and Tblegkaphs. 

In 1927, the receipts on account of posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 
amounted to 2,820 million francs ; the expencliture to 2.724 million francs. 
The number of ordinary letters carried in 1927, was 1,535 millions, and of 
registered letters 73 millions. 

The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1927, was 220,467 miles. 
In 1927, there were despatched 43,895,732 telegrams, of which 28,550,380 
were internal and 9,661,482 international. In 1927, gross telegraph receipts 
were 404,000,000 francs. 

In 1927, the telephone systems in France had 112,639 miles of line, 
and 1,907,281 miles of wire; number of subscribers (1927) 848,522 ; number 
of conversations 703,064,826. 

Money and Credit. 

The nominal value of the French money coined in France during the 
past years was : — 


MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEAStTBES 


HI 



Tear 

Gold 

i Silver 

Nickel and 
Bronze 

Total 

1914-102 

4 . ■ . 

Francs 
! 165,002,990 

Francs 

5S5, 580,361 ' 

Francs 

872,884,136 

1 Francs 

' 1,1)2.3,467,487 

1925 




136,165,058 

1.36,165,038 

1926 




37,691,315 

37,591,315 

1027 



_ 

31,827,083 

, 31,827, OSS 


The ordinary savings-banks numbered 558 (with about 1,800 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1927 ; the number of depositors was 9,041,317, with deposits 
to the value of 14, 606, 237, 280 francs, representing an average of francs 1604 '43 
to each depositor. The National savings-banks, on December 31, 1926, held 
deposits and interest amounting to 4,418,129,000 francs due to 7,462,025 
depositors, representing an average of 592 francs per account. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
1806, has the monopoly (since 1848) of issuing bank notes. The present 
privileges of the Bank were last renewed on December 20, 1918, for a 
further 25 years, t' c., until December 31, 1945. The capital of the Bank is 
fixed at 182,500,000 francs. 

The situation of the bank on February 16, 1928, and on February 28, 
1929, was : — 


Gold .... 
Silver 

Advances to the Public 
Advances to the State 
Notes in circulation 
Capital and Keserve . 


At the outbreak of war the maximum note issue of the Bank of France 
was 6,800 million francs j on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 million 
francs ; the amount was increased on successive occasions. By the Monetary 
Law of June 24, 1928, the maximum limit on note issue was cancelled. 

The following are the principal banks -The Credit Fonder de France, 
founded in 1852, which lends money on mortgage ; the Credit Lyonnais, 
founded in 1863; the Soci6t4 Gdndale, founded in 1864; the Comptoir- 
Nationale d’Escompte de Paris; Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas ; and the 
Banqiie Nationale de Credit. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal conditions of the value of 9^d. 
or 25 '226 francs to the pound sterling. 

A new Monetary Law was introduced on June 24, 1928, stabilising the 
franc on a gold basis. According to this law, the franc, the French monetary 
unit, consists of 65|- milligrammes of gold, 900/1,000 fine. The Bank of 
France is bound to convert its notes into gold on demand, and to keep a 
reserve of gold bullion and coin equal to at least 35 per cent, of the combined 
total of the notes in circulation and of the credit current aecounts. The 
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Mint will strike gold coins of 100 francs, 900/1,000 fine, and these coins 
shall be nnlimited legal tender. To replace the 5, 10 and 20 franc notes of 
the Bank of France, which will be withdrawn from circulation before Decem- 
ber 31, 1932 (from which date they will cease to be legal tender), the Mint, 
on behalf of the State, will issue silver coins 680/1,000 fine, of a nominal 
value of 10 and 20 francs. The total issue of such coins must not exceed 3 
milliard francs. 

The weight of the 10-franc silver coins is fixed at 10 grammes and of the 
20-franc piece at 20 grammes, with a margin of five-thousandths both as 
regards weight and fineness. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in general use in France. 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of France in Great Britain. 

Amlassador.—'K. A. de Fletiriau, G.O.V.O. (appointed October 24, 
1924). 

Counsellor. — M. Roger Gambon, C.V.O. 

First Secretary. — M. Truelle. 

Second Secretary. — Jacques Dumaine. 

Third Secretaries. — Jacques de Blesson and Pierre Safroy. 

Attache — Comte Andr*4 de Limur. 

Military Attachd. — General de Division Maurice Despres, K.C. V.O. 

JFaval Aitachd. — Capitaine de Yaisseau Thouroude, C.V.O. , D.S.O. 
Commercial Attachd. — Vicomte de Poulpiquet du Halgou^t. 

Financial Attachd. — Comte Andrti Cbalendar. 

Secretary- Archivist. — Comte La Combe. 

Consul-General in London. — G. R. Campana. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester (V.O.), Newcastle, Southampton (V-O.), and other 
places. 

2. Of Great Britain in France, 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir William G. Tyi’rell, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
K.O.V.O. (Appointed July 30, 1928.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Nevile Meyrick 
Henderson, O.M.G. 

First Secretary ■ — R. F. Wigrana. 

Second Secretaries. — V. F, W. Cavendish-Bentinck and A. Holman, M.O, 
Third Seeretary.-—Or. W. Halifax. 

Superintenddng Archivist. — W- E. Fuller, O.B.E. 

WotuZ Captain Guy Waterhouse Halifax, R.N. 

Colonel H. Needham, O.M.G., D.S.O. 

Air Aicachd.---'yVxag OQm.m 2 .nd.ev 3 . R. W. Smyth-Pigott, D.S.O. 
Commercial Counsellor. — J. R, Cahill, O.M.G. 

Cmnmercial Secretary. — A. H. S. Yeames. 

C'ojisMZ-ffewflmZ.-— H. G. A. Mackie, O.B.E. 

Canadian Minister m Pans.— ^ Philippe Roy (appointed Sept. 28, 1928). 

There are British Consular Representatives at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest 
Calais, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles (C.G. ), Nantes, 
Nice, Rouen, Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 



STATISTICAL AND OTHER BOOKS OP RIPERENCS 

Statistical and other Books of Eeferenee concerning: France 

1. OS'I'ICIAL PCTBLICATIOKS. 

Agriculture Statistique agricole annuelle,— Statistique des Fordts sonmises 
regime forestier. Statistique agricole decennale.— Compte des depenses du Ministere 
1’ Agriculture.— Rapport sur I’enseignement agricole.— Report by It. S. Sackville on 
Tenure of Land in Prance. Pol. London, 1870. 

Bibliographie generale de I'histoire de la Prance. Published by the Directors of tlie 
National Library. Paris. 

Commerce :— Tableau general du commerce de la Prance. (Animal.) Paris. Commerce 
de la Prance. (Monthly.) Moniteur offlciel du commerce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
series. ) London. Animal Statement of the Trade of the Knited Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries, (fee. London. 

Finance :— Comptes genfiraux de Tadministi-ation des Finances. Bulletin de statistique 
ct de Idgislation comparde. (Monthly.) Paris. La situation flnanoieie des communes. 
Budget general de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Foreign Office Reports, London. 

Foreign Office List. (Annual.) London. 

Industries, Mining, (fee. Album de statistique graphique dn Minist&re des Travaux 
publics. Paris. Almanaoh de la co-op4ration fran5ai.se.— Bulletin de I'offiee du travail. 
(Monthly.)— La petite Industrie. 2 vols. Paris, lb98.— Statistique des graves et des 
reeours ^ la conciliation, (fee. — Rdpartitiou des salaires du personnel ouvrier dans les 
manufactures de I’etat et des compagnies do chemin de fer, lS9li.— Salaires ot duree du 
travail dans I'industrie frariQaiae. 3 vdls. — ^Bulletin offlciel du Ministere de I’inWrieur. 
Rapports des inspecteura divisionnaires du travail. — Statistique de I’industrie minerale et 
des appareils ^ vapeiu-. (Annual.) 

Instruction, Religion, &e. :— Bulletin de Tinstruction puhlique. (Weekly.) Annuaire 
da la Presse. Statistique de Tenseignement primaire. (Annual.) Rapport sur le budget 
des cultes.— Rapport sur TOrganisation et la Situation de TBnseignement primaire 
publique en France prdsente au Ministre de ITnstruotion Publique. Paris, 1900.— L’En- 
seigiiement Professionel : Rapport de M. Briat, Conseil superieur du Travail. Paris, 1005. 

Justice and Crime Compte do la justice oriminclle. (Annual.)— Compte de la justice 
civile ot commerciale. (Annual.)— Gazette des tribunaux.— Statistique p6nitentiaire. 

Money and Credit : — Comptes rendus sur les operations du credit fongier de Prance. 
Rapports sur les operations de la Caisse nationale d Bpargne. Rapports sur les operations 
des Uaisses d’Epargne privees.— Rapports du Gouvemeur et des Ceuseurs de la Banque de 
France.— Rapports sur i’ad ministration des monnaies et medailles. 

Navy : — Annuaire de la Marine et des Colonies. (See also the Annual Budget General. 

Pauperism Rapport par la Commission superioure de la Caisse des retraits pour la 
vieillesse.— Etablissements gendraux de hionfaisance. 

Population : — Reports on the 1031 Census, imblished by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, &o. Statistiqnes des ohoniins do fer frangais, Documents Principaux. 
— Statistiques des chemins de fer franqais, Documents divers. (.Aonual.)— Album de 
statistique graphique au inini.stere des travaux publics. Statistique des chemins de fer 
frangais. (Annual.)— Belevd du tonnage des merchandises transportees sur les fleuves, 
canairx, et riviferes. 2 vols. (Annual.)— Statistique de la navigation intdrieure. 2 vols. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisheries Tableau g6u6raldu commerce de la Prance. Part II. Tableau 
general des raouvements du cabotage, (AnnuaL) Statistique des Pdches Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General): — Almanach national. Journal offlciel. — Annuaire statistique.— 
Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris. 

Bulletin de la Statistique gdnSrale de la Prance. (Quarterly, with a monthly supplement.) 

La Prance Pinanoierc et Bconomique. Vol. I. Finances Publique. Paris, 1019. 

Guide Offlciel de la Navigation intdrieure. Dresse par les soins du Ministfere des 
Travaux Publics (Direction de la Navigation). Nouvelle Edition augmentde de TAlsace, de 
la Lorraine et des pays Rhdnans. Paris, 1921. 

2. NoN-OfFIOIAIi PUBLIOATIONS. 

Annuaire Gdneral de la Prance et de TBtranger. First issue, 1919. Paris. 

Are/Mr(D.), Corsica : The Scented Isle. London, 1924. 

Ardouin-Dumaeet (M.), Voyage en Prance. (A series of extensive travel books 
relating to all parts of France). Paris, 1909. 

JSaedefeer'i) Paris and its Environs, 19th edition, London, 1924; Northern Prance. 
5th ed. Leipzig, 1909 ; Southern Prance and Corsica, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

BartUUmy (.1.). Le Gouverneraent de la France. Paris, 1919. English translation by 
J. B. Morris. London, 1924. 

Buiut (G. de la), and Friedmann (G.), A History of the French People. London 
New York, 1923. 
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Beaumoiit- James (J. h.), The Story of ’Prance, 1814-1014. London, 1016. 

iJennisifO.), Les Lois lie la Politique Pran^aise. Paris, 1928. 

Bloclc (Maurice), Dictionnaire de 1' Administration franpaise. New ed. Paris, 1S9S. 
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valleys of Andorra are of Carlovingian origin. Their iioKtical 
was I’egulated by the Pariage oi 1278, according to which they were 
• the joint suzerainty of the head of the French state and of the 
tiop of tJrgel. The country consists of gorges, narrow valleys 
surrounded by high mountain peaks. Its maximirm length 
17 miles, and its width 18 miles ; it has an area of 191 square miles and a 
population of 5,231, scattered in _6 villages. _ The surface of the country is 
rough and irregular, with an altitude varying between 6,562 and 10^171 
feet. It is governed by a council of twenty-four members elected for fipur 
years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes. Half of the 
council is re-elected every two years. The council nominates a First Syndic 
{Syndic g6n&ral des VaUees) to preside over its deliberations; in the First 
Syndic is vested the executive power. A Second Syndic is also nominated 
deputy of the First Syndic. The judicial power is exercised in civil matters 
in the first instance by 2 civil judges {Bayles) appointed by the Bishop and by 
France respectively. There is a Court of Appeal and also a Supreme Court of 
at Perpignan, This, and the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop, are the 
highest appeal courts. For criminal suits two magistrates {U Viguier de France 
and le Viguier Episcopal) preside over a criminal court at Andorra-la-Yieille. 
The valleys of Andorra pay an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 

g esetas to the Bishop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrenees 
rientales, moreover, has charge of the interests of France and his depart- 
ment controls the public services established by France, such as public 
instruction, posts, and telegraphs, etc. A good road runs from the Spanish 
frontier to Andorra. Catalan is the language spoken. French and Spanish 
currency are both in use. 

jSfl/er«wC6<.— The guide-books for Spain. Blade (J. F.), Etudes gdographiques sur la 
Vallee d’Andorre. Paris, 1876. Milk* Arnav. (J.), El Pallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1868. 
Herring (Boherti, The President’s Hat. London, 1926. Johnton (V. W.), Two Quaint 
Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1913. Leary (L, G.), Andorra, The Hidden 
Republic. London, 1912. Netenum (B.), Bound about Andorra. London, 1928. Scott 
O'Connor (7. 0.), Travels in the Pyrenees. London, 1918. Spender (H.), Through the 
High Pyrenees. London, 1898. 

Colonies and Dependencies. 

colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) 
an area which is given officially as about 10,255,510 sq. kilometres,, or 
3,968,626 square miles, with a population of 65,631,184. Algeria, however, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interioi’, and Tunis and 
Morocco are attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For Syria and 
Cameroon Fran<ie~holds mandates under the League of Hations. The 
administration of the colonies is directed or controlled by the Ministry 
of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department in 1894. 
Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have elective 
councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct repre- 
sentation in the French legislature, Reunion, Martinique and Guadeloupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies, French India a senator and a 
deputy, Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy, while most of 
the others are represented on the ‘Conseil Sirpdrieur des Colonies.’ This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and officials and other persons appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In 1929, France is to spend on the 
colonial service 560,965,910 francs. 
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1 Hel(i under a mandate of the League of Nations 2 Including Mayotte. 


A large area of Morocco is under France as a Protectorate. See Morocco. 


In Asia ; — 

India. . 

Annam . . . . 

Oanibodia 

Cochin-China . . . . 

Tonking 

Laos ... . . . 

Syria r . . 

In Africa 

Algeria ..... 

Tunis 

Seiidgal 

French Sudan \ 

Upper Volta J . . ’ 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast .... 

Dahomey 

Mauritania .... 
Niger . . 

Equatorial Africa . 

Cameroon 1 . . ... 

Togo 1 

Bdunion 

Madagascar .... 

Mayotte 

Somali Coast . . ... 

In Amerioa t — 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . 
Guadeloupe .... 
Martinique .... 

Guiana 

In Oaeania!'~- 

New Caledonia and Dependencies 
Tahiti, &o 
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FEENCH INDIA. 

The chief French possession in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699, The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1766, re-took it in 1778, restored it 
a second time in 1785 ; re-took it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814, 
As established by the treaties of 1814, and 1816, the French possessions 
in India consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 60,808 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had on January 1, 1928, the following 
estimated populations : — 

•Pondich^ry . 47,999 [ Modeliarpeth . 14,396 Nedounkadou . 7,680- 

Oulgaret . 24,518 Ariancoupom . 18,341 Cotch^ry. . 6,718 

Villenour . 21,774 *Karikal . . 18,614 *Ohandernagor . 26,830 

Tiroubouvan4 . 25,720 Tirnoular . 9,690 *Mali6 . .11,706 

Bahour . , 19,562 Grande Aldee . 7,763 *Yanaon . . 4,743 

Nettapacom . 15,096 Neravy . . 9,023 Total . 287,173 


•Pondich^ry . 47,999 [ Modeliarpeth . 14,396 Nedounkadou. 7,680- 
Oulgaret . 24,518 Ariancoupom . 18,341 Cotch^ry. . 6,718 

Villenour . 21,774 *Karikal . . 18,614 *Ohandernagor . 26,830 

Tiroubouvan4 . 25,720 Tirnoular . 9,690 *Mali6 . .11,706 

Bahour . , 19,562 Grande Aldee . 7,763 *Yanaon . . 4,743 

Nettapacom . 15,096 Neravy . . 9,023 Total . 287,173 

In 1928, the population of the Provinces was as follows: — Pondichdry, 
187,406 5 Karikal, 57,488; Ohandernagor, 25,830; Mah4, 11,706 ; Yanaon, 
4,743. 

The colonies are divided into five d^pmdances (the chief towns of which, 
are marked with an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at P.aris by one senator and one deputy. At Pondichery 
the birth-rate in 1927, was 1’42 per cent, for Europeans, and 3 '42 per cent, 
for Indians : and the death-rate 0‘86 per cent, for Europeans, and 3‘04 per- 
cent. for Indians. There .were in 1927, 59 primary schools and 3 colleges, 
all maintained by the Government, with 316 teacliers and 10,514 pujiils. 
Local revenue and expenditure {budget, 1928) 2, 757,. 5 60 rupees. The 
principal crops are paddy, rice, manioc, ground-nuts. On December 31,. 
1927, there were 118,740 cattle, 69,770 sheep, and 32,390 goats. There are 
at Pondichery 3 cotton mills, and at Chandernagor 1 jute mill ; the cotton 
mills have, in all, 1,635 looms and 72,067 spindles, employing 7,925 
persons. Thera are also at work a few oil presses for ground-nuts, and 
one ice factory. The chief exports from Pondichery are oil seeds. At the 
ports of Pondichery, Karikal, Mah4, and Yanaon in 1927, the imports 
amounted to 10,796,928 rupees, and the exports to 28,630,790 rupees. At 
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these three ports in 1927, 445 vessels entered and cleared. Eailway open, 
43 miles, Pondich^ry to Villapnrana, and Peralam to Karikal. 


FEENCH INDO-CHIHA. 

Centbai Government. 

Governor-General . — Pierre Pasquier (August 22, 1928). 

Secretary General, — M. Graffeuil (JTovemher 4, 1928). 

French Indo-China, with an area of about 286,000 square miles and a 
population, in 1926, of 20,700,000, of whom 33,000 were European (including 
military forces), consists of 6 States : the Colony of Cochin-China, the Pro- 
tectorates of Annam, Cambodia (including the territory around Battambang 
ceded by Siam in 1907), Tonking and Laos; and Kwang-Chau-Wan , 
leased from China. The whole country is under a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Secretary. General, and each of the States has at its head an 
official bearing the title of Eesident-Superior, except in the case of Cochin- 
China, which, being a direct French Colony while the others are only 
Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There is a Government Council 
for the whole of Indo-China and a Permanent Commission of the Council. 

In Cochin-China justice is administered by French luagistrates for both 
Europeans and natives, but in the Protectorates there are native tribunals for 
matters affecting natives, and French courts for matters affecting Europeans. 
From the native tribunals there is an appeal to courts at Saigon and Hanoi. 
In these appeal courts European judges, in matters affecting natives, are 
assisted by Aunamite mandarins. 

There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, and also a 
separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces, in Cochin-China onlj’, 
have also their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is 
supported by recei]pts from customs, Goverument monopolies, indirect con- 
tributions, posts, telegraphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, 
and besides maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, 
public works, and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 
1928 the revenue and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 

97.500.000 piastres. The outstanding debt of Indo-ChiJm amounted to 

425.969.000 francs, to which must be added the loan of 6,180,000 piastres 
raised in March 1922, and the loan of 2,060,000 piastres in 1926. 

The military force, cou.sisting of two divisions with a special effective 
force, is commanded by the Commandant-Superior, a general of division 
with the same rank as army corps generals in Framie. The naval force 
comprises 2 gun-boats, 4 torpedo-boats, and 21 despatch vessels. 

Indo-China is divided into three main economic areas : — (1) The territory 
tributary to Haigon (Cochin China, Cambodia, Southern Laos, and Annam 
South of Gape Varolla), which, apart from the fisheries on the Coast and 
the interior lakes, is almo.st entirely agricultural, being one of the great rice 
regions of the world. (2) The region tributary to Haifong (Tonking and the 
three northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to agriculture, mining 
and manufacture. (3) Central Annam (the region between Porte d’ Annam 
and Cape Varella), with Tonrane as the principal port, which is mainly 
agricultural, hut is not a great rice-growing district ; its main exports are 
cinnamon, sugar and tea. The minerals of Indo-China are coal, phosphates, 
zinc, autimony, tin, wolfram, graphite and lead. 

In 1887, the French possessions in Indo-China, including Annam, Tonking 
and Cambodia, were united into a Customs Union. In 1927, the total im- 
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ports amoantecl to 2,686,864,000 francs, and exports to 2,981,327,000 francs. 
The chief export is rice, forming about 64 per cent, of the total, and other 
exports are rubber, fish, coal, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin 
ore. The principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, metal goods, kerosene 
and motor ears. ’ 

Into Great Britain in 1928, the imports from Indo-China amounted to 
813,956Z., and the exports from Great Britain, 346,683Z. 

There are 5,694 miles of colonial routes and 13,734 miles of local roads 
(1928). 

The principal railways are from Saigon to Mytho (45 miles) ; from Hanoi 
to Naeham (111 miles) ; from Hanoi to Tourane (496 miles) ; from Saigon 
to Khanh-Hoa (263 miles) ; from Haiphong to Yunanfou (634 miles) ; and 
from Toarcham to Dalat (36 miles). Total length of line, two-thirds 
Government, at end of 1927, 1,485 miles. There were 460 principal post 
offices and more than 700 rural post offices (1927). 

The Bank of Indo-China, with an authorised capital of 72 million francs 
and reserve and redemption funds amounting to eighty million francs, is the 
principal banking institution of Indo-China. It is above all a bank of issue. 
This privilege expired in 1920, but has since been renewed from j^ear to year 
pending the fixing by the French, parliament of conditions on which it could 
be renewed for a further fifty years. For French Indo-China there is a 
coinage of silver pieces, piastres, ^-piastres, -f -piastres, and -jJ), -piastres ; the 
piastre (since 1895) weighs 27 grams, and the fractional coins in proportion ; 
the piastre and J-piastre are ’900 fine, but the and -i^-piastre (since 1898) 
only 'SSfi fine. The piastre is usually worth about 24d. There is a bronze 
coin equal to the 100th part of a piastre, and a nickel coin equal to the 
twentieth part of a piastre. On December 31, 1927, the total circulation 
of paper currency was 129,902,000 piastres, while the metallic reserve of the 
Bank of Indo-China was 38,878,000 piastres. 

British Consul-General at Saigon. — F. G, Gorton. 

British Vice-Consul at Eaiphong. — J. Aumont, 


States and Proteotoeates. 

Cochin-Clima. 

The area of French Cochin-China is estimated at 26,476 square miles. 
The whole is divided into 20 provinces. The towns of Saigon and Oholon _ 
have been formed into municipalities. The Colonial Council contains 24 ' 
members. The colony is represented in France by one deputy. The popu- 
lation consists mainly of Annamites, Cambodians, Moia, Chams, Chinese, 
and a few Indians, Malays, Tagals, and foreigners. In 1927, the total 
population was put at 4,234,591, of whom 16,308 were French and 738 
European foreigners {excluding the military forces). Saigon had, in 1927, a 
population of 123,550, of whom 12,520 were French and 630 other Europeans, 
exclusive of 3,066 troops; the town of Cholon has 198,713 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,066 were Europeans and about 92,556 Chinese. There are about 
1,445. schools, with 3,337 teachers, and 104,464 pupils. 

The total area is put at about 5,720,935 hectares (T hectare = 2’47 acres) of 
which 2,410,834 hectares are cultivated. The chief culture is rice, to which 
5,118,000 acres were devoted in 1927. The production of cleaned rice 
in 1927 was 1,493,327 metiic tons, or about 35 per cent, of the total crop of 
the whole of Indo-China. Other crops are maize, beans, sweet potatoes, 
earth-nuts, cotton, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 
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I pepper, oranges, bananas, etc. The farm animals in 1927, comprised 16,350 

; horses, 444,460 buffaloes, 473j943 pigs, 3,000 sheep and goats. 

Eiver and coast fishing is actively carried on; the fishery products ai-e 
valued at 2,800,000 francs yearly. There are 11 rice mills in Saigon and 
i Oholon, turning out 3,000 tons of rice a day. In these towns are also 2 

! saw-mills, 2 soap factories, and a varnish factoiy. Commerce is mostly 

i in the hands of Europeans and Chinese, but about 22,000 Annamites 

I are small traders. The chief exports in 1927 were rice (1,493,327 metric 

tons), fish (28,785 metric tons), and fish oil, pepper (4,402 metric tons), 
cotton, copra (96,892 metric tons), silk, shrimps, isinglass, hides, cardamoms. 
The cultivation of rubber is increasing. In 1926, exports amounted to 8,589 
metric tons, and in 1927, 9,609 metric tons. During 1927, 882 steamers 
of 2,029,297 tons entered at the port of Saigon, of which 103 of 238,248 
tons were British, and 374 of 1,077,368 tons French. The vessels of the 
Messageries-Maritimes and of the Ohargem’s-Reunis Companies visit Saigon 
: regularly. There is also constant communication with Hong Kong and 

■ Singapore by British vessels. (For railways see Indo-China.) At Saigon 

there are 7 banks or bank -agencies. The total exports in 1927 amounted to 
; 2,854,879,872 francs, and imports to 2,314,754,255 francs. 

In 1928, the local budget balanced at 19,810,136 piastres. 

Annfl.m. 

' French intervention in the affairs of Annam, which began as early as 1 78 7 , 

was terminated by a treaty, signed on June 6, 1884, and ratified at Hue on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Annam. The King Bao-Dai succeeded to the throne on November 6, 1925. 
During his minority, the Government is in the hands of a Regency Council. 
The King governs the country, assisted by a Council of Ministers, in accord- 
: anoe with the wishes of the French Government, represented by a Resident 

' Suporieur. A Chamber of representatives of the people was established in 

1926. The ports of Tourane and Qui-Nhon are opened to European com- 
merce, and the custpms revenue conceded to France ; French troops occupy 
part of the citadel (called Maug-Ca) of Hue, the capital (population in 

1927, 41,275). Province of Binh-Dxnh had 628,137 inhabitants in 1927. 
Annamite functionaries, under the control of the French Government, 

' administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The area of the protectorate 

( is about 39,758 square miles, with a population in 1927, of 6,808,374. 

? There were 2,657 Europeans (exclusive of the military forces) in 1927. 

f The population is Annamite in the towns and along the coast, and con- 

sists of various tribes of Mois in the hilly tracts. At the end of 1920 
the official schools of Annam were reo^anised and placed under the 
! direct control of the French Protectorate. There were in 1928, 761 prepara- 

f tory schools with 29,385 pupils; 124 elementary schools (107 for boys, 17 

i for girls) with 9,917 pupils (9,285 boys, 682 girls); 45 secondary schools 

I (4 ibr girls) with 11,099 pupils (10,648 boys, 456 girls); one _ higher 

I secondary school for boys at Hue, with 474 pupils, one at Vinh with 465 

I pupils and one at Quinhon with 404 pupils ; one higher secondary school 

for native girls at DOng-Khanh with 393 pupils ; one professional school 
i with 98 pupils ; one normal school for boys, and one for girls, both at 

[ Hu6. Local budget, 1928, balanced at 10,305,790 piastres. The Phanrang 

I river has been utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a 

* smaller scale, have been carried out in Central Annam. Rice is one of the 

[ most important products. Others are cotton, maize, and other cereals, the 

! areca nut, mulberry, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, bamboo ; 
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timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, coffee., dye, and 
medicinal plants. Raw silk is produced. There are about 500,000 head 
of cattle in Annam, and cattle rearing is of some importance. _ There 
are copper, zinc, and gold in the province of Quang-nam the mines are 
worked by natives. An important seam of haematite iron is worked about 
9 kilometres from Thanhhoa, At Nongson, near Tourane, coal mines are 
worked. In North, Central, and Southern Annam there are salt works. 
Imports in 1927, 84,049,402 francs ; exports, 88,325,936 francs. The chief 
imports are cotton-yarn, cottons, tea, petrolenm, paper goods, and tobacco ; 

sugar, rice, cotton and silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, and paper, 
Preneh ships of 869,764 tons, 26 Chinese of 23,237 tons, 30 
476 tons) of other nationalities cleared the port of Tourane, the 
tonnage being 934,477 tons. The number of native junks entering 
port were 2,094, of a tonnage of 15,129. 


square miles ; population according to the census of 1926 : 
x,oso,r/i5, of whom 1,901 were Eui’opeans (excluding the military forces), 
152,000 Annamites, 195,300 Chinese, 2,107,450 Cambodians, 61,691 
Sino- Cambodians, 61,263 Malayans, 20,071 Laotians, and 35,612 of various 
races. The present King, Monivong, succeeded his late father, Sisowath, 
on August 9, 1927, and was crowned on July 22, 1928. The country is 
divided into 14 provinces. The four chief towns are PhnSm-Penh (population 
81,712), the capital of the temtory, located at the crossing of Tonle-Sap and 
Mdkong rivers, Battambang, 180 miles further north-west, Kampot (92 miles 
from the capital^ a seaport on the Gulf of Siam, but not accessible for sea- 
going vessels, and Kompong-Oham. The budget for 1928, balanced at 
11,839,969 piastres, including a sum of 678,000 piastres allowed for the civil 
list of the king and princes. There are 171 French schools, including one 
college and one professional school, with 12,000 Cambodian, Annamite and 
Chinese pupils. 

The soil is fertile, but only a part of it ds under cultivation (1,900,000 
acres) owing to shortage of labour. The chief product of Cambodia is rice 
which is exported byway of Cbolon where the rice is milled, and Saigon 
where it is shipped. Amongst the other products are tobacco, kapok, 
cotton, pepper, indigo, coffee, palm sugar and rubber. Pepper is especially- 
grown in the country of Kampot, the production being over 3,000 metric 
tons annually. Cotton growing is extending ; the production is estimated 
at 8,000 tons, the whole of which is exported. Cattle breeding is a 
flourishing native industry, especially between PhuOm-Penh and Manila. 
Other native industries are : weaving of silk and cotton, pottery and 
making of rush mats. There is a cotton-ginning mill at Ksach-Kandal, 
near Plidnm-Ponh, and another at Kompong-Chatn, a silk factory, several 
iron foundries, rice-mills, and saw-mills at Phnoni-Penh, but not very im- 
portant. Yaluahle forests coyer an area of about 10,000,000 acres. Iron 
ore, limestone, phosphate and sapphire are the principal minerals, but not 
worked very extensively. The overflow of the Mekong river fills up the 
Great Lake, which occupies the middle of Western Cambodia. With the 
low- water season the lake slowly empties and leaves innumerable ponds on 
the ground it covered during the high-water season. These ponds are filled 
with an enormous quantity of fish suitable for salting and smoking. This 
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south by Cochin China, on the east by 
i Siam, on the west by Siam, and on the 
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I is the principal native industry. The external trade is cairied on mostly ji 

1 through Saigon in Cochin-China. Imports in 1926: 68,009,173 francs; \ 

exports, 28,253,000 francs. The imports comprise salt, wine, textiles, 

1 chemicals ; the exports comprise rice, salted fish, pepper, maize, cotton, V 

tobacco, fish-oil, palm-sugar, pea-nuts, sticklac, nux vomica, kapok, lime, 
wood, resin, hides, and cattle. This last trade is carried between rimom- 
i Penh and Manila. i i 

Cambodia possesses two little sea-harhours, Kep and lidam, both on the ji 

Gnlf of Siam and connected to Bangkok and Saigon by the steamers of i,; 

the “vSiam Steam Navigation Company,” and the “ Ste des Alfreteurs i| 

Indocliinois. ” Total tonnage of the different little steamers and junks that jj 

enter and clear out the different ports of Cambodia is about 1,000,000 metric ■ ' 

tons per year. The M4kong and the Great Lake, with their atfiueuts, give 
a total of 875 mile.s of waterways, of which about 370 are not navigable 
to launehe.s during the loiv-water season. Sea-going steamers can. easily 
reach PhnOm-Penh, which has good quays and embankments. 

Cambodia possessed in 1927, 1,209 miles of good metalled roads and 
nearly 435 miles of unmetalled roads and 1,160 miles of roads in course of 
construction. The chief road.s are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, via 
PhnOm-Penh and Battambang, from Phn&in-Penh to the Gulf of Siam, from 
Saigon to Kratie, and from Phiiom-Penh to Angkor vid Komp)ODg-Thom, 

; Of all the countries of the Par East, Cambodia is annmg the richest in 

ancient monuments. The ruins of Angkor are specially famous. 

Tonking. 


This territory, brought ttnder Franco’s protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,530 square miles, and is divided into 23 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 10,886 villages and a population in 1926 of 7,401,912, of 
whom 9,143 were Europeans (exclusive of military forces). The King of 
Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by a viceroy, but, in July, 
1897, he consented to the suppression of the viceroyalty and the creation 
of a French residency in its place. Chief town Hanoi, a flue and large 
modern town, with a population of about 103,235 in 1926. This town on 
January 1, 1902, became the capital of Indo-China, instead of Saigon, 
In 1926, there were 14 native primary schools (57,686 pupils), 2 native 
normal college (416 students), 1 native college (670 students), 1 school of 
applied arts (298 students), 2 French High Scliools (148 pupils), and 1 French 
Lycee (600 pupils). The University ot Indo-China was organised in 1917, 
and contains 10 faculties. There were in 1926, 404 students. The local 
budget for 1928, balanced at 18,200,670 pia.stres. The chief crop is rice 
(total exports 1927, 182,476 tons valued at 232,633,000 franes) exported 
mostly to Hong Kong. Other products are maize, aiTow-root, sugar-cane, 
coffee," tea, various fruit trees, and tobacco. A large quantity^ of raw silk 
is produced annually, most of which is used in native weaving and the 
remainder exported. There are rich limestone quarries, calamine and tin 
mines, and also rich hard coal beds. 

Imports in 1927, 805,815,128 piastres ; exports, 573,198,000 piastres. 

Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yarn and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, aud animal products. The principal port is 
HaiiDhong, which is vi.sited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 


The Laos territory, under French protectorate since 1893,18 estimated to 
contain 82, 604 square miles, and in 1926, there were 879, 668 inhabitants. Tb e 
capital is Vientiane. In the country there is a protected state, Luang 
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Prabang, whicli has a capital of the same name, the residence of J the 
King, who is assisted in his government by a French AcIministrator.^The 
soil is fertile, prodncing rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing 
teak forests, from .wMch the logs are now floated down the Mekong to 
I Saigon. Gold, tin, lead and precious stones are found, and concessions 
I have been granted to several French mining companies. It can bo entered 

' by the Mekong, which is barred at Khone by rapids, and by two new_ roads 

from Vinh to Thakhek and from Quang Tri to Savannakhet. A railway, 
four miles in length, has been constructed across Khone island, and by 
means of it several steam launches have been transported to the upper 
waters, where they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hue in Annam with 
the towns on the Mekong, and these with Saigon and Hanoi. The local 
budget for 1928, balanced at 3,890,000 piastres. 


Im 


11 
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In 1900, the territory of Kwang ChaU Waa on the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, and increased in 1899, by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Iiido- 
Ohina. The territory has been divided into 5 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, including 2 Municipalities (Fort-Bayard, the seat of the local 
Administration, and Tchekham, a commercial centre), but the Chinese 
communal organisation is maintained. Its area is about 190 square miles 
and its population 250,000. The imports are chiefly cotton yarns, petro- 
leum, matches, refined sugar, cunao (for tinctorial purposes); the exports 
are straw sacks, swine, cattle, brown sugar, and ground-nuts. Imports in 
1927, 8,661,166 piastres; exports, 7,559,618 piastres. The port is free. 
The territory is regularly visited by the vessels of a French company ; in 
1927, 283 vessels of 189,561 tons entered. The local budget for;^1928, 
balanced at 680,000 piastres. 
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MANDATED TERRITORY IN’ ASIA; STRIA AND 
LEBANON. 

. Syria, a province of Turkey-iiiiAsia, kas been recognised as an inde- 

pendent State to be placed under a Mandatory Power. By decision of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at San Remo (April 25, 1920), France 
has been aasi^ed the Mandate for Syria, which was confirmed by the 
League of Natioms on July 24, 1922 (Declaration of London). 

! High. Gommissioner, — M. Henri Ponsot (October 12, 1926). 

s Area and Population.—Syria under the Mandate is bounded by the 

i Mediterranean on the west, by Palestine on the south, by Mesopotamia on 

the east, and by Turkey on the north, 

' For details of the frontier between Syria and Mesopotamia and Palestine, 

see the Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 893, 

The country was originally organised into 6 territories {itats), but since 
January 1, 1925, two of these, viz, Damascus and Aleppo, were united to 
fom the single State, now the Republic of Syria (Sanjaks^of Hama, Homs, 
Damascus, Hauran, Aleppo, Alexandretta and Deir cz Zor)." The remaining 
territories are those of the Alawiyya (Sanjaks of Latakia and Tartus) ; of 
>' the Greater Lebanon (Sanjaks of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 

i Lebanon and Bekaa) ; of Jebel Druze (soutk of Hauran). 

The Syrian Republic,— A Provisional Government was formed in 
[' February 1928, which held elections for a Oonstituent Assembly in April. 

\ The former Head, of the Syrian State, the Damad Ahmed Bek Naray then 

: resigned and a new Constitution was elaborated. This has not yet been 

approved in its entirety by the Mandatory Power, 
li The Lebanese Republic, or Greater Lebanouj was proclaimed a State on 

I' September 1, 1920. It has the following frontiers : — North, the Nahr-el- 
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K.ebir ; sotitli, the frontier of Palestine ; west, the coast j and east, the heights 
of Anti- Lebanon. Beirut is the seat of the Governmeni. 

The total area of Syria subject to the French Mandate may be estimated 
at 60,000 square miles. The total population of this area in 1926, was 
2,046,857. The population of the 4 territories was as follows Syria, 
1,120,792 ; Lebanon, 597,789; Alawiyya, 277,948; and Jebel Dime, 60,828. 
The bulk of the population of Syria is of Arabic origin, and Arabic is the 
prevailing language, with many dialectical varieties. But there is a large 
influx of foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circas.sians, 
Armenians, Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The 
principal towns are Damascus, population 170,000 ; Aleppo, 140,000 ; 
Beirut, 80,000; Homs, 60,000; Hama, 35,000; Tripolis, 30,000; Antioch, 
30,000; Latakia, 20,000; Alexandretta, 15,000; and Zahlati in Lebanon, 
13,000. There are no statistics of births and deaths. 

Eeligion and Education. — The population of Syria is composed 
mainly of Moslems, of whom there are 1,514,755. The majority are Sunni 
Moslems (1,075,816). The Druses number about 86,125, the Alawiyya 
227,930, and Ismailians 14,882. There have been Christians in Syria since 
the earliest times. They number at present 506,419, of whom 186,676 are 
Maronites, 66,762 Greek Catholics (Uniats), 7,306 Armenian Catholics 
(Uniats), 32,859 Armenians, 8,887 Protestants, 28,885 Gregorians, and 
161,326 belong to the Orthodox Church, There are also 16,626 Jews. There 
are How one Orthodox, one Gregorian Armenian, one Latin, and three Uniat 
Patriarchs (Melkite, Syrian, and Marouite) of Antioch, none of whom reside 
in that city. Apart from this there are in French Mantakd territory 4 
Orthodox Arohbisho]w, one Armenian Uniat Avchbishopj six Melkite (Uniat) 
Archbishops and six Bishops, three Syrian (Uniat) Arch dNhops, five Maronite 
(Uniat) Archbishops and four Bishops, one Latin delegate Apostolic, a Grand 
Mufti and a Grand Babbi. 

There were, in 1927, 552 public elementary schools with 38,873 pupils ; 
6 lyc4es for boys, one each at Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and Doir 
Ez Zor, with a total of 669 pupils; 2 secondary schools for girls at 
Damascus and Aleppo, to each of which is attached a department for the 
training of teachers ; 2 secondary schools for boys at Beirut and Tripoli, and 
one secondary school for girls at Beirut. 

At Damascus there is a Syrian university (founded June 16, 1923), with 
a faculty of medicine (115 students) and a faculty of law (287 students). 
There is also an Arab High School, founded and maintained by the High 
Oomraissioner, and also agricultural colleges at Sel6mie and Bekaa. There 
is a school of arts and crafts at Beirut (95 pupils). 

The private elementary and higher-gi-ade .schools had 86,648 puyuls, of 
whom 44,724 were in local institutions, 26,246 in French, 6,120 in 
American, 2,010 in English, 1,147 in Italian, and 401 in Danish, The 
private secondary schools had 8,674 pupils, of whom 6,687 were in French 
colleges and 1,987 in local colleges. 

There are also two universities in Beirut, one French and one American. 
The American university contains a faculty of medicine and several schools, 
with 1,178 students, of whom 468 were Moslems, 24 Druses, 25 Bahairtes, 
584 Ojiristians, and 77 Jews. The French university has a faculty of 
medicine with 460 students, and several schools. 

Pinance, — The revenue and expenditure for four years was as follows in 
Sj-rian pounds (Syrian pound = Francs 20) 
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1,000 Syrian 
pounds 


1,000 Syria 
pounds 
80,833 
16,007 


Imports 

IStports 


The Budget for 1926 was distributed as follows :—( in Syrian pounds), 
Lebanon, 3,470,5d6; Alaouite, 788,560; Syria, 8,041,050; Sanjak of 
Alexandretta, 355,000 ; and Jebel Draze, 144,376. 

Defence. — A French army is in occupation of the whole country. 

Production and Industry.-— Syria ia essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in the cultivation of the .soil and in 
cattle breeding ; the total area under crops is ronghly 2,000,000 hectares (7,719 
square miles). The principal products in 1927 were; wheat, 396,900 
metric tons ; barley, 333,650 metric tons ; maize, 80,600 metric tons ; 
olives, 50,900 metric tons; silk cocoons, 3,185 metric tons; and cotton, 
1,920 metric tons. Se.same, from which oil is produced, is one of the 
most valued crops, but is very uncertain, the annual yield being about 
30,000 tons, a third of which is exported. Chickpeais, lentils, beans, 
vetches, and lupins are largely cultivated, the annual crop of chickpeas 
being estimated at 50,000 tons. About 4,700 acres in Latakia, Aleppo, 
Beirut, and Damascus produce about 3,000,000 lb. of tobacco, valued at 
200,OOOL The cultivation of cotton has been considerably extended during 
the last two years. The chief cotton-growing centre is the Aleppo dlstiiot, 
where in 1927 the area under cotton was 50,000 acres, and the yield 1,500 
metric tons. Hemp and sugar-cane are also cultivated. The most im- 
portant fruit trees are the olive, vine, mulberry, lemon, banana, and orange. 
Ill 1927, there were about 8,600,000 olive trees yielding 50,000 metric tons 
of olives. There were ako produced 26,000 tons of apricots and 28, 000 tons 
of grapes. The white inulberrjr is largely cultivated in Northern Syria for 
feeding silk- worms. Sheep-raising is also of importance, 

Syria is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
insufficient exploration. Northern Lebanon ha.s been worked for iron in 
ancient and modern times. At Majerba the ore is rich, and the iron good. 
There is a comparatively rich mine of lignite in South Lebanon. There are 
indications of peti'oleum in various places, but the attempts to work it so far 
have not been successful. There are indications of jihosphates, lead, copper, 
antimony, nickel, chrome ; gypsum is widely distributed. There is abundance 
of marble and good building stone. 

The industries of Syria are on a very small scale. Flour, oil, soap, and 
silk thread are the most important. In 1927, 3,200 metric tons of cocoon.s 
were produced. The chief centres of the silk industry are Beirut, Aleppo, 
Tripoli, and Latakia. There were 90 spinning factories in 1927. Wine 
and tobacco are also produced. 

Commerce. — The imports and exports for four years (in thousands of 
Syrian pounds, paper) were an follows; — 



1923 

' 1924 

1925 

j 1920 » 


Syrian Ponnd.s 

Syrian Pounds 

Syrian Pounds 

' Syrian Pounds 

Eeyeime . 

7,609,813 

1 10,606,279 

12,003,741 

1 12,799,521 

Ei'penditure . 

0,432,188 1 

i 7,458,155 

8,839,390 

12,799,521 
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The following are the pi'incipal articles of import and export 


Article 

: 192S 

1927 

Article 

1926 

1927 

Impoi'ts 

Syrian- 

Lebanese 

gold 

pounds 

Syrian- 

Lebanese 

gold 

pounds 

Exports & Re-exports 

Syrian- 

Lebanese 

gold 

pounds 

Syrian- 

Lebanese 

gold 

pounds 

Ootton and cotton 
goods . ' . 

2,412 910 

3,008,104 

Cotton, cotton olotli 
and thread 

7.85,100 

016,780 

Cereals and cereal 
products . . 

1,364,280 

1,276,515 

Bsw wool . 

Live animals 

665,290 

322,930 

740,739 

233,279 

Colonial products 
Industrial oils . 

66r,930 

867,495 

Raw silk 

235,180 

278,226 

681,850 

.852,877 

Silk-mixture textiles . 

188,270 

209,920 

Wool and, wool goods . 

642,610 

902,079 

Olive oil . 

92,120 

160,770 

319,680 

Silk and silk goods . 

446,240 

664,751 

Vai-ious wearing apparel 

256,010 

Iron . . . . 

326,640 

477,818 

Silk cocoons 

172,260 

116,993 

Glass, porcelain, etc, . 

263, .810 

3.55,268 

Dried skins 

87,540 

99,640 

Fruils and vegetables 
Live animals . . . 

228,420 

203,426 

258,844 

679,660 

Fruits, vegetables and 
nuts 

337,080 

46,180 

62,470 

Aninial products . | 

239,160 

272,283 

Colonial products 

69,406 


The following table shows the distribution of trade in 1927 !— 


Country 

Value in Lebanese-Syrian gold pounds 

Imports 

Exports 

Praure ... 

1,958,114 

880,907 . 

United Kingdom , . 

1,814,845 

291,809 ' 

Italy . . . . . 

1,229,659 

426,099 

Turkey ., . . 

1,261,663 

528,019 = 

United States . 

888,821 

752,820 

Belgium . . . , 

695,146 

78,994 

Egypt 

808,483 ' 

630,287 

Palestine 

220,901 

737,567 


Accordmg to Board of Trade Returns the imports from Syria into Great 
Britain amounted to 220,024Z. in 1928, and 889,806Z. in 1927, while the 
exports to Syria amounted to 1,196,444A in 1928, and 1,620,906^. in 1927. 

ComiRUnicatioiIS. — 'Most of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companies. In 1927, 1,612 vessels of 
3,099,278 tons entered the ports of Lebanon and Syria. Beirut w'as the 
principal port of call with 828 steam vessels of 1,859,786 tons. 

In 1927, there were 2,240 miles of macadam roads and 2,754 miles of 
dirt and gravel road.s. Syria is comparatively well provided with railways, and 
new lines and branches are proposed. The following railways were open in 
1927; — from Beirut to Damascus, 91 miles; Rayak to Aleppn, 206 miles; 
Homs to Tripoli, 64 miles ; Beirut to Mameltein, 11 miles ; Damascus to 
El Hamme, 120 miles. Three companies operate passenger routes across the 
Syrian Desert between Beirut and Baghdad. 

Currency.— The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian 
Bank Note, issued by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury control. 
The monetary unit is the Syrian pound, divided into 100 piastres (1 piastre 
= 20 centimes), which are exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate of 20 
francs to the pound. On December 81, 1927, the notes in circulation 
amounted to 7,675,0002. (Syrian). 

There is a Consul-General at Beirut, and Consuls at Aleppo and Damascus. 
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AFEICA.* 


ALGESIA. 


(L’AlgEeie.) 


Government. 


Tlie government and administration of Algeria are centralised at 
under tlie authority of the Governor- General, who represents the Government 
of the Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
non-Mussulman services of Justice, Public Instruction, Worship, and the 
Treasury, -which are under the appropriate ministries in Paris, all the 
services are under his direction. He has to prepare a special budget 
Algeria, he grants concessions for works, and he contracts loans in the 
name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises under revenue the imposts of every sort which _ 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expenditure on War and Marine ia still at the cost of 
the mother country, as is also the burden of guarantees of interest on railways 
up to 1926. The budget, prepared by the Governor under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted by the Financial Delegations 
and the Superior Council. These Delegations were instituted in 1898 to 
enable the body of tax-payers to state their views on (juestions of imposts 
by means of elected delegates. There are three Delegations representing 
respectively the French coloni.sts, the French tax-payers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is composed of elected 
members and of high of&cials. ^ Lastly,^ the Governor _^is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by 
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The teiTitories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and civil services 
under the authority of the Governor, They have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are represented on the communal administra- 
tion. By the law of February 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and monogamous, who served in the 
war, who are proprietors or farmers, who can read or write or hold a French 
decoration. It is proposed to create in Paris a Oonsultative Committee on 
the same lines as the .British Council of India. 

The French Chambers have alone the right of legislating for Algeria, 
while such matters as do not come within the legislative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each department sends one 
senator and, since 1923, three deputies to the National Assembly, 

Governor-General. — M, Pierre Louis Bordes, appointed November 20, 
1927. 

Area and Population. 

The census of March 7, 1926, which is the last taken, showed a population 
(including the miiitary forces) amounting to 6,068,496 (of whom 833,359 were 
Europeaus, 5,147,872 natives, and 82,266 militaiy forces and officials) on an 
area of 847, 500 sq. miles. The colony has been organised in 2 great divisions 
called respectively Northern (80,117 sq. mile.?) and Southern Algeria (767,436 
sq. miles). Northern Algeria consists as formerly of Civil Territory and 
Territoire de Commandement, hut the Civil Territory has been extended, 
while the Territoire de Commandement has been diminished and will before 
long be completely merged in the Civil Territory. Northern Algeria contains 
17 arrondissements, 276 communes, and 76 mixed communes, in the Civil 
Territory, and 3 mixed communes in the Territoire de Commandement. 
Southern Algeria consists of the 4 Territories of Ain-Sofra, Ghardaia, Toug- 
gourt. and the Saharan Oases, organised under decree of August 14, 1906. 
These territories contain 14 communes of which 7 are mixed and 7 native. 

Population, including military forces, according to the revised figures of 
the census of March 7, 1926 ■ 



Municipal Population 

Population numbered I 
separately | 


Euro- 

pean 

Native 

Total 

Euro- 

pean 

Native 

~ ^ , i Grand 
Total ^ rpotal 

Northern Territory 1 
Southern Territory i 

828, 5S0 
4,779 

4,615,781 

532,091 

5,444,3611 

536,870| 

84,476 

2,535 

42,434 
. 2,820 

76,910 5,521,271 
5,355; 542,225 

Grand Total , 

833,359 

6,147,872!6,981.23li 

87,011 1 

45,:254| 

82,265'6,063,496 


Population, according to Departments and Territories (census of March 7, 
1926):— 


Northern Algeria 
(Departments) 

Population 

Southern Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Algiers .... 
Oran .... 
Constantine . . ■ . j 

1,866,714 

1,880,801 

2.273,766 

Ain Sefra . . . 

Ghardaia . . 

Touggourt . 

Saharan Oases 

173,832 

119,940 

212,783 

Total . . .| 

6,621,271 


; Total ^ ^ I 

542,225 


Grand Total . , . (5,063,490 
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The total population in 1891, was 4jl24,732, in 1896, 4,429,421. In 1926, 
the native municipal population numbered 5,147,872; French, 549,146 ; 
naturalised French, 108,495 ; Spaniards, 135,032 ; Italians, 28,694 ; Maltese, 

3,985 ; other foreigners, 8,107 ; total foreigners, 175,718. 

The chief towns with the total comninnal population in 1926 were ; 

Algiers, 226,218 ; Oran, 150,301 ; Constantine, 93,733 ; Bona, 51,895 ; Sidi- 
bel-Abbes, 43,148 ; Plulippville, 29,242 ; Mascara, 28,033; Tlem(;en, 

26,753 ; Setif, 26,677 ; Mostaganem, 26,355 ; Blida, 24,758 ; Bougie, 15,941 ; 

Tizi Ouzon, 2,944. 

Eeligiott and Education. 

The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bishops, with 386^ officiating clergymen. There are 13 Protestant pastors 
and 6 Jewish rabbis .sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers (city) there is a University, attended (July 31, 19271 by 1,720 
students (820 for Law, 430 Medicine and Pharmacy, 199 Science, 271 Arts). 

There are also special schools for commerce, the fine arts, hydrograpliy, and 
agrimilwre. There were also in 1927, 541 Mussulman schools with 47,781 
pupils (619 for boys, 44,479 pupils ; and 22 for girls, 3,302 pupils). There | 

are higher Mussulman schools {midersas) at Algiers, Tlemgen, and Constantine, ■ | 

with 152 students (1927) (130 Arabs, 22 Kabyles). In Algeria there are 17 ' 

establishments for secondary education with, in 1927, 9,135 pupils (6,626 
boys and 2,509 girls). In 1927 there were 1,380 primary and infant schools, 
public and private, with 114,250 pupils (59,011 boys and 65,239 girls). There 
were (1927) two normal schools for men teachers with 27 professors and 238 
students (62 Mussulman), and three normal schools for women teachers with 
16 professors and 221 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is an Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissements are 17 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans. Since 1902, there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Mussulman justice is administered to natives by Justices of the Peace and 
Cadis in the first instance with an appeal to French courts. 

Finance. 

Eurojieans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceed.s of the Military tax, the Government monopolie!-, and some other 
revenues^ are paid to France. The total expenditure (including military and 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds the Algerian revenue by about 
76,000,000 francs 


The budget estimates for five years wore as follow.s in francs : — 
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The details of the 1929 ordinary budget are as follows 


Bevenue j 

j Expenditure 

Taxes , . . / . 

State Bevenues . 
Sundry receipts . . 

Exceptional receipts . 
Payments for State t 
Services / 

Pranos 

?10,675,637 

52,434,300 

.5,153,600 

1,200,000 

61,669,623 

Debt, pensions, etc. . 
Government and Cen-\ 
tral Administration / 
Interior • . . . j 

Native Affairs 

Finance. 

Posts, Telegraphs and) 
Telephones / 

Public Works . 

Agriculture, <fec, . 
Forests .... 
Miscellaneous 

Francs 
183,461,583 
' 77,886,861 

221,207,653 
55,638,903 
69,764,676 
41,271,863 
110,250,313 
42,208,493 
27,922,959 
1,000,000 

Total (including 
ail items) . 

831,033,166 

Total (Including 
all items). 

830,559,759 


The extraordinary budget for 1929 balanced at 307,718,622 francs. 

Thera is a separate Post Office budget which is estimated to balance 
revenue and expenditure for 120,466,866 francs. 


The military force in Algeria and Tunis comprises the XIXth Army Area, 
which includes 3 divisions. French residents are under the same obligation to 
serve as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 3 years with the 
colours and can be called up as reservists in case of mobilisation. The troops 
may be stationed in ISTortb Africa or employed on Colonial expeditions, 
but they belong to the ‘ Metropolitan,’ not to the Colonial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of zouaves, eacn of 8 battalions, of 6 companies ; 6 regi* 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afriqne), of several squadrons } 3 groups of field 
and 1 of heavy artillery j 1 battalion of enginee’S ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. These are all European troops, and in the case of the artillery 
and engineers their recruiting depdts are in Ifrance. The Foreign Legion of 
4 regiments of a varying number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, but officered chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headquarters of the 
regiments is in Sidi- Bel- Abbes, in Oran, but battalions are sent to any colony 
There they may be required. The Natives are 12 regiments of Algerian 
Tirailleurs each of 3 battalions, and. 6 regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry) each 
of several squadrons. The officers and a proportion of the non-commissioned 
officers of the native regiments are French. In November, 1928, the 
strength of the garrison of Algeria and Tunis was 62,497. 

Agricxilture and Industry. 

There exists in Algeria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in the neighbourhood of the coast, mainly owned by Europeans, which is 
cultivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyards, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeiia is of limited value 
for agricultural purposes. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native population is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 
mountainous region is without adequate means of communication and is 
very inaccessible. 
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The soil is, xmder various systems, held by proprietors, by farmers, 
and by metayers or kbamtaes. Most of tlie State lands have been 
appropriated to colonists. The chief crops in 1927 were wheat, SjSlSjl.'iS ' 

acres with a yield of 767,877 tons ; barley 3,399,822 acre.s with a yield of 
766,451 tons ; and oats, 530,790 acres with a yield of 153,947 tons ; maize, 
potatoes, artichokes, beans, peas and tomatoes. Max, silk, and tobacco (the 
cultivation of the latter being most remunerative) are also produced. In 
1927 there were 17,509 tobacco planter's, the area under cultivation was 
87,024 acres, and the yield 26,550 tons. Sericulture is in an experimental 
stage and subsidised by the government. There were 326 growers in 1926, 
and 186 in 1927. In 1927, 17,600 pounds of cocoons were produced against 
15,400 in 1926. 

In 1927, the yield of wine was 176,908,072 gallons from an area of 
567,000 acres. The yield of oranges in 1927 was 27,800 ton.s from an area 
of 10,322 acres ; of mandarine.^, 30,000 tons from an area of 8,277 acres; of 
lemons, 4, 057 tons from an area of 2,397 acres. Date, banana, pomegranate, 
almond, fig, and many other fruits grow abundantly. The production of olive ; 

oil amounted to 3,457,762 gallons from 7,803,700 trees. The area under ^ 
cotton in 1927 was reduced to 10,000 .acres from 15,500 acres in 1926. State 
forests (1927), 5,652,775 acres, and, for the most part, belong to the State 
and communes. The greater part is mere brushwood, but on 1,099,160 acres 
are cork-oak trees, 1,691,950 acres Aleppo pine, 1,627,730 acres evergreen 
oak, and 97,812 acres cedar. The dwarf- palm and alfa are worked on the 
plains. Timber is cut for firewood, also for industrial purposes, for railway 
sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for bark for tanning. Considerable , 

portions of tM forest area are also leased for tillage, or for pasturage for s 

cattle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue in 1926 was 49,538,313 francs. ; 

On December 31, 1926, there were in Algeria 167,324 horses, 166, ISS’ J 
mules, 284,669 asses, 945,507 cattle, 6,786,266 sheep, 3,125,714 goats, 

92,742 pigs, and 173,328 camels. 

There are extensive fisheries for sardines, allaches, anchovies, sprats, 
tunny-fish, &c., and also shell-fish. In 1927, 1,084 boats of 4,668 metric 
tons, and 5,187 persons were employed in fishing, and the quantity of fish 
taken amounted to 21,850,197 kilos. The yield of coral, 1,224 kilos, was 
valued at 1,085,690 francs. Sponges, 4,810 kilos, were valued at 1,269,640- 
francs (1926), 

Algeria possesses iron, zinc, load, mercury, copper, antimony, and petrol. 

The mineral output in 1927 was as follows: iron ore, 2,028,782 tons ; lead, 

17,699 tons; zinc, 44,797 tons; copper, 1,456 tons; antimony, 131 tons; 
phosphate of lime, 847,163 tons; kaolin, 2,000 tons; marble and onyx, 

2,500 tons; salt, 36,936 tons ; coal (approx. ), 29,000 tons. 


Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1,000 
francs) : — 


- 

1 ' 1 

I Imports 1 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1,000 francs 1 
2,625,250 
3,lSa,276 
8,624,941 

•1,000 francs 
1.861,600 
2,206,950 
2,618,173 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1 i,(i00 francs 
: 4,119,041 

4,404,644 

1 4,988,146 

1,000 francs 
4,014,986 
3,622,018 
8,995,682 


The imports and exports for 1927 were divided as follows (in thousands of 
francs).:-— • ■■ 
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Imports 


j Exports 

, 

From 

France 

From 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

To, 

France 

To Other 
Countries 

Total 

Animal products 

VeRetable products . 
Mineral products , . 

Manufactured articles 

170,343 

590,691 

226.746 

2,930,772 

106,496 

472,760 

259,328 

121,011 

276,838 

1,063,451 

486,074 

3,141,783 

314,364 

2,345,917 

68,908 

76,342 

86,425 

696,561 

231,644 

190,531 

400,779 

3,042,487 

285,552; 

266,873 

Total . 

3,918,551 

1,049,595 

4,968,146 

2,790,521 

1,205,161 

3,995,682 


The principal imports in 1928 were (in thousands of francs), sugar, 175,196 ; 
petroleum, 107,165 ; paper*, 144,740; clothing, 55,654 ; automobiles, 255,100, 
The principal exports were sheep, 105,956; phosphates, 67,694; eggs, 43,128 ; 
wheat, 222,170; figs, 18,294 ; tobacco, 95,466 ; cigarettes, 59,851; wines, 
1,285,289. 

In 1927 the receipts of the customs authorities (excepting sugar) amounted 
to 93,449,373 franca ; and in 1928 to 98,254,769 francs. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Algeria into U.K. . . 
Exports to Algeria from U.K. 

£ 

1,972,927 

2,078,107 

& 

2,000,658 

1,437,788 

£ 

1,320,726 

666,195 

& 

2,420,320 

1,638,040 

£ 

2,353,077 

1,702,172 


Shipping and Communications. 


. In 1928, 4,586 vessels of 7,758,459 tons net entered, and 4,915 vessels of 
8,283,606 tons cleared Algerian ports. 

On January 1, 1928, the mercantile marine of Algeria consisted of 21 
vessels of 16,733 tons (overseas trade); 114 coasting vessels of 85,947 tons ; 
and 336 harbour craft of 2,459 tons. 

There were 21 national roads in 1927, with a length of 3,323 miles, 
apart from Departmental roads, which, added to the smaller type of road, 
aggregate 9,216 miles. In 1928, 8,000 francs per kilometre were alloted to 
the upkeep of the roads. 

In 1927, there were 2,715 miles of railway open for traffic (exclusive of 
lines on Tunisian territory), the railway receipts amounting to 294,200,000 
francs. There is a regular postal air service between Algiers and Marseilles 
(800 kilometres). In 1927 Algeria budgeted a contribution of 1,300,000 
francs to civil aviation. 

The postal receipts in 1927 were 31,879,796 francs, and there were 721 
post' offices. The telegraphic receipts were 13,547,320 francs, and those from 
telephones 12,768,777 francs. 

There were on January 1, 1928, 20,434 telephone subscribers, 773 public 
telephone offices, and 16,935 miles of inter-urban line. 

Postal cheque accounts were opened at Algiers on February 1, 1921, and 
on December 31, 1927, there were 9,899 accounts with a total balance of 
66,121,108 francs. 

The Bank of Algeria is a haink of issue, with a capital of 20, 000, 000 francs, 
but its note oircul.ition must not in any case exceed 2,100,000,000 francs (law 
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of August 6, 1926), Several co-operative agricultural banks, assisted by 
Goveruraent funds, are in operation. Barclay’s Bank (Overseas), Ltd., have 
branches at Algiers and Oran. 

British Go7isul' General for Algeria. — G. P. Churchill, O.B.E. 
Vice-Oonsuls at Algiers . — B. G. Chamberlain. 

Yice-Consuls at B6ne, Oran, and Bougie. 

Money, ‘Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Algeria. 

1, Official Publications. 

Annuaire statistique de la France. Paris. 

Documents statistiques sur le commerce de I’Algerie. Annual since 1902. Alger. 
Expose de la situation generale de i’Algdric. Annual. 

Grand Annuaire, Commercial, Industrie! Administratif, Agricole et Viticole de 
rAlgerie et de la Tuniaie. Annual. Paris. 

Statistique Generale de I’Algerie. Alger. Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Published every 2 years, London, 

V 2. Non-Official Publications. 

Les Valeurs dol'Afrique du Nord, Monthly. Paris. 

Arlmid (G. L.)i Editor. Le Visage de la France. L'Afrique du Nord, Algdrie— • 
Tunisie— Maroo. Paris, 1927. 

Aodiey (R. V. C.), Algeria from IVithin. London, 1927. 
jffomiercti (Gdndral de), Toute L’Algerie en un Circuit. Algiers, 1923. 

Gambon (Jules), Le Gouvernement General do I’Algerie, 1891-7. Paris, 1918. 

CosseWy (G.), Algeria To-day. London, 1923. 

Cook’t Practical Guide to Algiers, Algeria, and Tunisia. Iiondon, 1904. 

(Octave), L’Algerio du Gentenaire. Paris, 1928. 

J5(!»w3iies (V.), Eenseignements sur L’Algerie Economique. 2 vols. Paris, 1922. 
Devereux (R.), Aspects of Algeria: Historical, Political, Colonial. London, 1912, 
Bnhine (S.), Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. Loudon, 1927. 

Mstouhlon (R.), Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Algerienne depuis la conqufite 
j usqn'i ISOii. 24 vols. Alger. 

Afllcl! (Felix), Guide Economique do I’Algdrie. Paris, 1922. 

Fribourg (A,), L’Afrique Latine : Maroc, Algdrio Timisie. Paris, 1922. 

&ojon (E.), Eu AlgCrie aveo la Prance. Paris, 1927. 

(0. F.), Studies in North Africa. London, 1021. 

Qtill (8 ), Manisds (G.), and Yver (Q.), Histoire d’Algerie, Paris, 1927. 

Guide Joanna ; Algeria et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 

Hafm, Desert Winds : Travels in Algeria. London, 1928. 

HiUon-Simpfon (M. W.), Algiers and Beyond. London, 1906.— Among the hill-folk of 
Algeria. London, 1921. 

Kearton (0 ), The Shifting Sands of Algeria. London, 1924. 

Laboubie (8,), Notes Sur I'industrie en Algerie. Algiar, 1917. 

Lebon(A.% La Politique de la France en Afrique, 1890-98. Paris, 1901, 

Macmillan's Guides: The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

MonmarcM Q/l.), AlgSrie-Tunisie (Guide Book). Paris, 1927. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 6th ed. London, 1902. 
Pcj/rojiaef (R.), Le Probleine Nord-Africain, Paris, 1925. 

PWlZip.? (I, M.), In the Desert. [ Algeria and the Sahara.) London, 1909. 

Piquet (V.), La Colonisation franqaise dans P Afrique du Nord. Paris, 1912. 

Playfair (Sir B. L.), Bibliography of Algeria, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1888. 

S«cZM«(Elise6), G^ogi’aphie universelle. Tome XI. L'Afrique septentrionale. Paris, 1886. 
PsflZus (O.), Algerie et Tunisie. Paris, 1909. 
iZeuue 4/ricom«. Alger. Yearly Since 1856. 

RevnoZds-BaZl (B. A.), Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 5th ed. London, 1909. 

IZw«ere (C.) and Lecq (H ), Cultures du Midi de I'Algdrie et de la Tunisie. Paris, 1906. 
Sahander (A.), Die Eisenbahnpolitik Prankreichs in Nordafrike. Jena 1913. 

Sc'hefer (0.). L’Alt-Arie et L'Evolntion de la Colonisalion Franqaise. Paris, 1928. 

Sloane (W. M.), Greater Prance in Africa. New York, 1924. 

Stun/orcZ (0 t.), About Algeria. London, 1912. 

8tecg (Th.), Expose de la Situation Q6n.6rale de L’AIg6rie en 1922. Algiers, 1923. 
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Stott {U. D.)i he Real Algeria. London, 1914. 

Vaiet (E.), Le Sahara Algerien, 6bade de I’orgaaisation administrative financiure et 
judiciaire des Territoires daSud. Algiers, 1927. 

Wilson (A.), Rambles in North Africa. London, 1926. 


Government, — sidi Alimed Bey, born 1858, succeeded bis cousin, Sidi 
Mobamed el Habib Bey, February 11, 1929. 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of tbe tbrone since 1705, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of tbe Isle of 
Crete, wbo made himself master of tbe country, acknowledging, however, tbe 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After the French invasion of the country in the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1883, 
placed Tunis under the protectorate of France, The government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign Office, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian affairs, under the control of a French Minister Ilesident- 
General, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 19 districts (contrfiles civils), and 6 military circles ; Hie 
district governors (contrfileurs) are French ; the subordinate officials (Caids, 
Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer jnstioe between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives ; there are 
Native courts for cases between natives (tribunals at Ouzara and Charaa). 
In 1914, the Tunisian penal law was codified, French administration in Tunis 
has been confirmed by conventions with all the European Powders regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Eegency. 

French Resident-General. — M. Mmceron (appointed January 2, 1929). 

Area and Population.— The present boundaries are : on the north 
and east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and Libya. 
Area about 48,300 English square miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara which is to the east of the Djerid, extending towards Gadames. 

According to the census held on April 20 , 1926, the total European 
population was 173,281, composed of 71,020 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 89,216 Italians, 8,396 Maltese, 617 Spaniards, 
646 Greeks, and 3,486 other foreigners. Tbe total native population was 
1,986,427, of whom 1,932,184 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 54,243 Jews. 
Grand total was 2,159,708. 

The capital, the city of Tunis, had, in 1926, a population of 185,996, of 
whom 106,860 were Moslems, and 24,181 Jews, besides 27,922 French, 44,076 
Italians, 4,994 Maltese, and 1,763 other Europeans. By means of the 
channel, which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to ocean- 
going vessels. Other towns are Bizerta with 20,598 inhabitants (6,738 
Europeans) ; Sonsse with 21,298 j Sfax with 27,723 ; Kaisouan, the Holy 
City of the Moslems, with 18,627 natives exclusively ; Ferry ville with 4,462 
(4,165 Europeans), and Tindja, 1,500 inhabitants. 

The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under the Slieik-nl-Islam, 
and the_ revenue from the ‘ Habns ’ lands, like that from the ‘ Wakf ’ lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religions, edncational, and charitable purposes. There 
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are about 170,000 KoBian Catholics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 125 other clergymen. The Greek Cluirch (400), the 
French Protestants, and the English Church are also represented, and there 
are 80 English Protestant missionaries at -work. 

Education.— "Within the Regency there are (1928) some 441 public 
schools, including 8 lycees and colleges, and 32 private schools (of rrhich 6 
Jewish schools are provided for by the Goveniment). In the schools there are 
68, 150 pupils, of whom 41, 158 are boys. Of the total number of pupils, 14,514 
are French ; 28,871 Mussulman ; 11,267 Jews; 9,528 Italian ; 1,189 Maltese 
and 433 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is a Mohammedan 
university. In the city are 88 and in the interior 1,219 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Moslem apprentice- 
ship-schools have been created during the last few' years numbering 490 
native pupils. Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
Sfax. The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French children. The Italian Govern- 
ment and certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 

Finance, — Receipts and expenditure for 5 years 



1921 j 

1925 

1926 1 

1927 

1928 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

Francs 

254,580,300 

254,489,880 

Francs 

256,279,225 

255,969,675 

Francs j 
303,145,733 j 
803,081,712 

Francs 
i 388,050,521 
38.8,000,506 

Francs 

439,542,956 

439,430,489 


The estimates of ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 1927 
were as follows - 


Receipts 

Taxation 

Direct .... 
Indirect .... 
Monopolies 
Tobacco . . . 

Others .... 
Post Office, Telegraph, &c. 
Royalties and Miscellaneous 


. 183, in, 400 
. 18,248,500 
, 18,4K8,118 
. 35.087,500 


Francs 


Expenditure 

Departments 
Finance . 

Post Office 

Local Administration . 

Agriculture and Commerce 
Education 

Public Works . . . , , 

Army, . . . . . 2,825,027 

Justice . • . . • 0,880,169 

Miscellaneous . . . . 1,000,000 

Special . . . . . 35,087,500 


. 198,198,799 
2.6,269,910 
38,038,780 
28,079,771 
,87,365,766 


Total 


.439,430,489 


Defence. — The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men, including 
1,145 officers, supported by native regiments [iiTailleurs and spakis), and 
the Foreign Legion. 

Production and Industry.— Tunis may be divided into five dis- 
tricts— the north, characterised by its mountainous formation, having large 
and fertile valleys {e.g., the valley of the Modjerdah, and the plains of 
Mornag, Mateur, and Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
Bon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, and 
citrus fruits ; the Sahel, where olive trees abound ; th e centre, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gardens, 
where dates grow in profusion. The chief industry is agrieultnr6,^and large 
estates predominate. The area of the . country is divided as follows 
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1 These goods coming chiefly from BnglatiCl. 

Tlie distribution of the trade in 1927 was as follows (in thousands of 
francs) :■ — ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ .. 


7,282j500 acres of tillage land ; 2,550,000 acres of cork and pine forest, 
08,490 acres of vineyards (the production in 1928 was 20,145,136 gallons) ; and 
11,435,000 acres of stockland. The area of wheat in 1927 was 960,000 
acres; the production was 226,000 tons ; of barley 867,500 acres, and the 
production 90, 000 tons; of oats 90,000 acres, and the production 21,500 
tons. Therewere 16,181)744 olive trees; the produce is about 40,000 
tons of oil yearly. In the south of Tunis date i>alms abound ; there 
were in 1927, 2,598,131 date palms, of which 1,827,922 produced 818,984 
pounds of dates. Other products are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, 
pistachios, alfe grass, henna, and cork. Considerable areas of agricultural 
laud have been acquired either on lease or by purchase by immigrants. 

In 1927, the farm animals were ; — horses, 92,348 ; asses, 162,044 ; mules, 
38,484 ; cattle, 501,223 ; sheep, 2,142,386; goats, 1,380;855; camels, 155,356; 
pigs, 13,473. 

In 1927, 79 mines were worked ; value of ore exported (including phosphate) 
in 1927, 13,698, OOOZ. These are being developed, and the output steadily 
Lead-oi’e, zinc-ore, and iron are all found. By far the greatest 
development has been in phosphates, the output of which is increasing 
yearly. Minei’al output in 1927 : — lead, 37,000 tons; zinc, 18,000 tons; 
mixed, 9,000 tons ; iron, 915,000 tons ; phosphate of lime, 3,075,000 tons. 

Native industries are the spinning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carpet weaving, leather enabroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slippers, pottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. . 

The fisheries are principally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 
3,848 boats (9,763 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total 
531 men. Sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny (6,921 tons of fish) 


Commerce. — The imports and exports for 4 years were as follows ; — 


Pmnes Francs 

1,860,331,644 1,771,(529,430 

1,269,724,895 1,026,673,482 


Textiles l ... 

Colonial iiroduce . 

Marble, stone, and minerals 
Manufactured metals . 
Hides .... 
Yarns . . . . 

Timber . . . . . 

Mealy foods . . . 


Francs 

251,511,705 Grain, mealy food . 
162,416,7.-0 Marble, stone, minerals 
116,731,904 Crude metals 
216,675,072 Beverage.? and vines . 
56,796,700 Fruits and seeds . . 

67,100,231 lave animals . . 

32,170,664 Hides . . 


1,771,629,439 Total (all item) 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

F.sports 


Thousand 

Thousand 


Thousand 

Tliousaiul 


frane.s 



francs 

franc ,‘3 

Prance 

9f!.5.!i25 

383,002 

India . 

4,420 



United Kingdom. 

51,224 

71,150 

Switzerland 

8.452 

20 

Italy ... 

101,119 

i 259,525 

Gerntany . 

15,937 

l.S.Ul 

U.S. of America . 

81, 869 

i lO.TfiS 

Spain . . 

7, ISO 

2(i;752 

Algeria 

154,248 

1 61, 3M 

Egypt 

993 

10,860 

Belgium . , 

37,0 '2 

! 41,629 

Malta . 

2,758 

3.3.532 

Lybia (Tripoli) . 

S,04S 1 

17,183 

Netherlands 

15,4.59 

38,282 

Human ia 

i 4Pi906 ' 

1 . 

Brazil . . 

17,420 

— 


Total trade between Tunis and tbe United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1928 

Import.s from Tunis into U.K. . 
Exports to Tunis from U. K. . 

& 

I 952,056 

I 881,749 

£ 

897,744 
32s, 475 

£ 

810,982 

150,816 

£■ 

1,024,610 

298,872 

900,601 

240,101 

i . 


In the year 1927, there entered the ports of the Eegency 9,435 vessels. 

Good roads to the length of 3,290 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1927. 

Length of railways, 1,258 miles in 1927 (315 miles broad gauge and 
942 miles narrow). 

There were in 1927, 3,375 miles of telegraphs; 273 telegraph offices; 
messages, 1,278,232. Urban telephone systems had 9,569 miles of line ; 
inter-urban systems had 14,096 miles of wire. There were in 1927, 520 post 
offices; letters sent and received, internal service, 51,507,196; external 
service, 62,819,108. 


Money, Weights, and Measures.— The Banque d’Alg4rie has begun 
operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian bank notes. 

The legal coinage .since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ounce = 31 ‘487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the Rottolo, which contains from 1 6 to 42 ounces. 

The Kaffis (of 16 whiias, each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure oflength is the the pf^.rf(r5fforlinen— ‘SSOByd. ; 

the pik Turki for silk = •7058 yd. ; the pik Andonhi for cloth = 7094 yd. 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the place of 
those of Tunis, but corn is still sold in kaffis and whibas. 

British Oonstd-General at Tunis.— 3. M. MacLeod, C.M.G. 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at Mehdia, Monastir, Gabes, and Djerba, 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Tunis. 

Statistiqiie genevale animelle de la Tunisie. Tunis. 

Oode.s et Loi.s de la Tuiitsie, {iar Lagrange et Fontana. 

Bullfttin wiiiit stnel d' UeinirtemeBt de 1’ Agriculture. Tunis. 

Bulletin lie rOffi' e du Frotectorat Fraiigais en Tunisia i Tails. I 

Annuaire Tunisien, Tunis. 




FEEKGH SaUAIOEIAI. APEICA (EEEECH CONGO). 


The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on 1° N. lat. to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11° 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Inknd it is bounded by the Congo and Ubanghi rivers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahr-el-6hazal and Lake Chad. French ac- 
quisition began on the Gabun river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
Cape Lopez was gained in 1862, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occupation and their limits have been defined in 
a series of international conventions. The boundary between French 
Equatorial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was fixed by a protocol 
signed on February 28, 1924. 

By decree of January 15, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions which form three colonies, viz. .--—the Gabun Colony (capital 
Libreville), the Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaville), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangui). The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March 17, 
1920, made a separate colony. It extends from Lake Chad across the 
Eastern Sudan and inclndes Wadai. Capital, Fort Lamy. 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonies. 

The area is about 912,049 square miles, containing a population which 
at the 1926 census numbered 3,127,707; the Europeans numbered 2,502. 
The area and population of the separate colonies are shown as follows for 
1926:— 
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Atlas touristique Tunisie, specially published (in French or English) by the F.L.¥, 
Eailway Co. , Paris. Paris, 1921. 

La Tunisie, Practical Guide, published hy the F6d6ration des Syndicats d’initiative. 
Tunis. 

Baedeker’s Mediterranean (1911) includes chapters on Algeria and Tunis. 

Beauchamp (Oapt.), La Tunisie : apergu historic ue, races, religion, mojurs et coutumes, 
organisation administrative, avenir econontique. Tunis, 1927 

Bestiier (Prof.) and others, La Tunisie au Ddbut du XX® Sifeole. Paris, 1904. 

Douglas (L. B.), Behind Tunisian Walls ; together with a Tourist’s Guide to Tunis. 
London, 1923. 

BrsMne (S.), Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927. 

Fa«eon(N.), La Tunisie avant et depuis I’oeeupation frangaise. 2vols. Paris, 1893. 
Fi-itourp (A.), L Afrlquo Latine : Maroo, Algerie, Tunisie. Paris, 1922. 

Qept (L.), La Tunisie feconomlque. . Paris, 1910, 

Guide Joanne ; Algerieet Timisie. Paris, 1909. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Lanessan (Ae), La Tunisie. Paris, 1917. 

LaptefF.), Les Civilisations ttxnisiennes. Paris, 1897. 

Loth {Or.), La Tunisie et I’CEuvre du Protectorat Pran?als. Paris, 1907.— L’Enflda et 
Sidi-Tahet: la grande colonisation fran^aise en Tunisie. Tunis, 1910. 

AfacmiJfam's Guides: The Western Mediterranean. London. 1902. 

Afoftmarc7e^(M.), Algdrie— Tunisie (Guide Book) Paris, 1927. 

RivUre (0.) and Lecq (H.), Cultures du Midi de I'AIgdrie et de la Txmisie. Paris, 1900, 
Saiirin (Jules), Manuel de I'emigrant en Tunisie. Paris.— Le Peuplement fran§ais en 
Tunisie, Paris, 1918. 

Sehomfleld (B. D.), Aus der Staaten der Barharesken [Tripoli and Tunis). Berlin, 1902. 
Sladen (Douglas), Carthage and Tunis. London, 1907. 

Wilson (A.), Rambles in North Africa. London, 1920. 
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There is conaidemble shipping at Port Gen til and Libreville, the chief 
ports; but at Loango steamers must anchor about three miles off the coast. 
Whale fishing commenced in 1922, 

On February 6, 1921, a new railway was commenced to connect Brazzaville 
with the Atlantic at Pointe-Noire, and is expected to be completed in 1930. 

The Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Pointe-Noire, 
the terminus of the French cable from Brest via Dakar and Libreville, and 
is in communication with the English Atlantic cable. Wireless telegr-aphy 
connects Brazzaville and the head of the Southern Railway in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville, and 
a radio service with France was inaugurated iu 1927. In the Chad region 
there are several stations connecting Fort Lamy, Ati, Faya, and Ma6. A 
line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and another to 
connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of telegraph line in 
operation is about 8,253 miles. 

On the north-east of Lake Chad is the state of Kauem, which was com- 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the_ Shari 
territory with MaO for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civilised impulation of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903. In 
1911 a French force occupied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Ahoshr, which is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tripoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

The principal banks are Banqne Fran9aise de I'Afriqne and Bank 
Commerciale Africaine. 

Gournor-QeTieral of Equatorial Africa. — R. Antonetti (July, 1924), 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Governmeat. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Rknavalona III. (born 1861, 
died 1916), .succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a j)ortion of 
tlie north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to France. A French Resident-General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
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be regulated by Frauee. By tlxe Anglo-French, agreement of August 5, 
1890, the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognisod >>3' Great 
Britain ; but the Native Government having refused to carry out the clauses 
of the treaty of 1885, a French expedition was despatched in May 1895 to 
enforce the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been 
occupied, a treaty was signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the 
protectorate. By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar 
became a French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, tlie 
island and its dependencies were declared a French colony. 

Governor-Oeneral . — Marcel Olivier (appointed January 11, 1924). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antantoarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parlianient, 
bnt there is an Economic and Financial Delegation, composed of 24 Freiieh 
citizens and 24 natives. The former are elected by tlie Ci.ambens of 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture and the Municipal Councils. The 
native members are chosen by the votes of a body of representatives itself 
elected by the chiefs of the villages. This delegation meets once a year for 
examination of the budget proposals. Four Europeans and two native mem- 
bers of the Council of Administration also take part in the meetings of this 
assembly. Madagascar is divided into 22 provinces and 76 districts. 
Natives are employed to a large extent in subordinate positions both in the 
civil and military administration. In all parts of the island the natives are 
allowed to choose chiefs who represent them, in their relations with the 
Government. 

Area and Population. 

Madagascar is situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance between island, and 
continent being 240 miles; its length is 980 miles; greatest breadth, 
360 miles, and it ha.s a coast line of over 3,000 miles. The area is estimated 
at 241,094 square miles. According to tho last census (1926) the population 
(including that of the Mayotte and Comoro islands) was 3,621,342 (16*0 
per sq. mile of), whom 8,591,943 wore Malagasy, 18,040 were French 
and 11,359 foreigners, including Europeans and others. Of tho native 
population in 1926, 1,024,109 were males, 1,177,726 females, and 
1,874,266 were ehiidren under fifteen years of age. In 1925, thex’s were 
74,244 births among the native population (38,517 boys and 35,727 girls). 
In the same year there were 74,860 deaths. 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
the Hova (906,938), the Betsil^o (479,686), the Betsimisdraka (403,475), the 
Tanala (151,071), the Sakalava (141,726), and the Bara (157,096). Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. The most 
intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova or Merina, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tongues, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter-marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imeriua 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on Januarj' 1» 1901, hut the personal tax due from 16 
to 60 years of age, formerly 6 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in Antananarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were, in 1926, the capital, Antantoarivo, in the centre of the island, 
70,847 (3,648 French and 601 foreigners) ; Tamatave, 15,022 ; Fianaiantsoa, 



11,156 ; Antsirabe, .19,130 ; Majunga, 16,570 ; BiSgo Suarez, 8,604 ; Tulear, 
7,780 ; Mananjary, 12,013!! Saint-Marie, 8,127; Nosy-Be, 14,022. The 
principal ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, Majung4 on the north-west 
coast, Diego Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south-west. 

In 1896, Di5go-Suarez (a French colony from 1886), the island of Noss 
Be (area 130 sq. miles) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on 
the east coast (area 64 sq. miles), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were 
under the authority of the Governor-General of Madagascar. 


Keligion, Education, Justice. 


Up to 1896, a large portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian population was 
estimated at 450,000 Protestants, and 150,000 Roman Catholics, There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
the London Missionary Society, the Friends' Mission, and the Anglican 
Mission) ; there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. French Catholic missions had 268 European workers (67 female) ; 
Protestant and Anglican missions had 173 (64 female). Tlie outlying tribes 
are still mostly heathen. 

Education "is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On September 15, 
1925, there were 991 oldcial schools for European and native children, with 
90,833 pupils (56,865 boys and 33,968 girls), and 1,739 teachers, and 517 
private schools, with 49,750 pupils and 1,144 teachers. Children are 
required to learn the French language. At Antaniiuarivo there is a school 
of native medicine, an administrative and commercial school, a normal school, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Proctireur-Gdndral and other ofScials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 1 7 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the districts and provinces, and the 
ratives have the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. There were 
also arbitration courts for settling labour disputes. 


The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a peU tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous sources. The chief inches of expenditure are general 
administration, public work.s, the post office, and the public debt. The 
budgetary estimates for the calendar year 1927 aggregated 289,991,138 
francs for the receipts, and the same amount for the expenditures. The 
various budgets balanced at the following 6gures : — ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, 207,777,000 francs; public works, 33,000,000 francs; railways, 
33,917,000 francs ; native medical services, 15,297,138 francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted debt to the amount of 4,200, OOOZ. 
at the average yearly rate of interest of 3 '02 per cent. The loans were 
for the purpose of public works or for the conversion of loan.s for 


In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Diego- 
Suarez) consist of 1,642 Eui'opeana, and 5,736 natives. The police and 
militia, consisting of 8,300 natives, are maintained on the local budget. 
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Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the Freach occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of laud tenure was modified ; foreigners were permitted to 
acquire land, and registration of land was begun. Gorei-nment lands, urban 
or non-urban, are let or sold to private persons, or to companies for agri- 
culture, pasturage, or mining. On December 31, 1926, there were 3,048,367 
acres of laud under cultivation by natives and 285,607 acres by Europeans, 
The principal crops are rice, sugar, cofifee, manioc, cotton, cacao, vanilla, 
tobacco, butter beans, lima beans, cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees. 
The areas under cultivation in 1927 were: — rice, 1,392,425 acres; manioc, 
682,925 acres ; maize, 218,540 acres ; sweet potatoes, 244,825 acres ; haricot 
beans, 91,097 acres : potatoes, 77,207 acres; coffee, 113,637 acres; vanilla 
53,260 acres. Sericulture is encouraged. The forests contain many valizable 
woods, while caoutchouc, gum, resins, and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, 
and medicinal purposes abound. 

Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the natives. 
There were on December 31, 1925, 7,139,900 cattle in the island; 2,884 
horses ; 116,114 sheep ; 62,833 goats ; 1,057 ostriches, and 386,305 pigs. 

Silk and cotton weaving are canned on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hats. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
soap, tapioca, &c. , is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat. There are large meat-preserving factories at Bo-auamary (Majunga), 
Diego-Suarez, Tamatave, Antananarivo and Antsirabe. 

The value of the total output of minerals in 1926 was 59,231,042 francs, 
graphite accounting for 44,368,343 francs, gold for 6,934,068 francs, and 
mica for 4,121,528 francs. The production of phosphates was vahred at 
1,840,600 francs, that of precious stones at 1,680,679 francs, of industrial 
stones at 126,065 francs, of corundum at 94,209 francs, radio-active minerals 
(betafite and euxenite) at 65,292 francs, and zircon at 258 francs. 

The following were the principal minerals in 1925 and 1926 : — 


Mineral j 

195:5 

1926 

<So1d .... 

, . kilos. 

419-7 

SOI) 0 



128-5 

1 6,648 -0 

Mica . . . 

. . tons 

287 -6 

330-2 

Corundum 

• » »t 

226-9 

116-r 

Craphite 


13,005 -0 

15,902 6 

Phosphates . 

„ 

-i 



Commerce. 

The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years 


19l’840,781 j 387,671,444 


Francs Francs Francs 

401,854,433 I 692,611,044 670,800,060 

443,922 818 } 685,866,989 875,035,960 


The chief articles of import and export in 1926 and 1927 were the 
following : — 
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Imports 

1926 

1927 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Cottons 

Metric tons 
4,553 

Metric tons 
3,961 

Graphite 

Metric tons 
11,453 

Metric tons 
14,329 

Wines > 

76,890 

70,598 

Maiiioc . 

40,746 

36,070 

Machinery . 

1,785 

1,809 

Tanning hark . 

6,113 

7,523 

Memls 

6,599 

7,159 

lliee 

i 22,291 

i 10,789 

Cement 

7,782 

19,304 

Hides . 

8,065 

8,516 

Petrol 

4,700 

6,1S2 

Bafla fibre 

7,622 

7,748 

Flour . 

2,259 

2.604 

Mica 

296 

543 


France supplies the bulk of the imports (489,105,617 francs in 1926 and 
473,671,029 Irancs in 1927), and that country also receives the bulk of the 
exports (419,562,835 francs in 1926 and 286,515,357 francs in 1927). 

According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madagascar into 
Great Britain in 1927 amounted to 456,421Z., and in 1928 to 499,149Z., and 
the exports from Great Britain amounted to 81,792Z. in 1927 and 84,994Z. 
in 1928. 

Shipping and Comiminications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two French shipping companies, and the principal ports ai’e connected with 
each other by coasting steamers plying regularly. In 1927, 5,914 vessels of 
2,554,619 tons entered and 5,934 vessels of 2,543,899 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total vessels entering, 4,107 were French and 1,837 
were Bricish ; and of those clearing, 4,107 were French and 1,387 British. 

At the end of 1926, there were 1,800 miles of roads. Three railways are 
at present worked in Madagascar. The first is the through railway line 
between Antananarivo and Tamatave (229 miles) which was opened for traffic 
on March 9, 1913, and soon to be electrified. The second is the railway 
between Antananarivo and Antsirahe (noted for its thermal springs), 98 
miles south of Antantoarivo, opened for traffic on October 15, 1923. The 
third is the branch line of the Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to the 
Antsihanaka provinces, towards the north of the island, which was opened 
for traffic in October, 1917, a distance of 103 miles. Total railway mileage 
(including narrow-gauge local lines) on December 31, 1926, 430 miles. A 
new line from Fianarantsoa to the east coast of the island (105 miles) is 
projected. This will be electrified. There is also a motor-car Service with 
a network of routes covering 612 miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. There were in 
1926, 185 ordinary po.st offices and 500 rural offices. The telegraph line 
has (1926) a length of 4,787 miles, and 7,452 miles of wire. There is 
cable communication to Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, and Aden. In 
1926 there were 745 miles of urban telephone line, 1,490 miles of inter-urban 
circuits, and seven Government wireless telegraph stations. The important 
wireless station at Antananarivo, forming pai-t of the French inter-colonial 
network of wireless stations, was opened towards the end of 1924. 

Money and Banks. 

By the decree of 22 December, 1925, a Bank of issue was established— 
the Bank of Madagascar, with a capital of 20 million francs. The Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antanimarivo, Tamatave, 
Diego-Suarez, Mananjary, Majnnga and Tulear. The Credit Foncier de Mada- 
gascar and La Banqne de I’Ocean Indien are also established in the island. 
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On January l,'xl920, a Savings Bank was establfehed, and on Januaiy 3, 
1924, it had 3,420 depositors with 2,717,491 francs to their credit. 

The monetary system is the same as that of France, and all coins and 
notes which are legal tender in France are also legal tender in the Colony, 
Since the war, postage stamps affixed to cardboards, for smaller values, 
viz., 5, 10, 25 and 50 centimes, and 1 and 2 francs, are current. 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMOBO ISLANDS. | 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands, is formed by the islands of | 

Mayotte, Anjouan, Grande Comore and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjouaii, ! 

Moheli and Grande Gomore were only under French protection ; Mayotte | 

alone being a colony. But by a law of July 25, 1912, and a decree of I 

February 23, 1914, the whole archipelago has become a colony, attached to | 

tlie general government of Madagascar, of which it forms a twenty-first 
province, the Frovinoe de ‘Mayotte et Dependences.' 

In 1925, the combined popiiktion was 119,305, including 804 Europeans. 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1926) of 12, 674. 

There is an increasing emigration to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
product was formerly sugar, but the cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
that of the sugar-cane. There are now only two sugar works and two 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sngar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plants (citronella, ylaug-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Anjouan, and a number of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 650 square miles and population in 1925 of 106,625. Grande 
Comore itself is about 40 miles long and 18 miles at its broadest points. 

V anilla, cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated. Grande Comore 
has a fine forest and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers,^ 

The principal imports are cotton fabrics, metals, and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sngar, copra, and vanilla. 

Consular and other Representatives. 

Of Grbat Britain in Madagascar. 

Consul at Antand.narivo. — J. Holm Smith. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga and at Tamatave. 


EEUNION. 

Reunion (or Bourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, has belonged to 
France since 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1926) of 186,637, of whom 180,694 were French j 
there were also 628 British Indians, 1,963 natirms of Madagascar, 411 
Africans, 1,626 Chinese. The chief towns are; St. Denis, with 23,890 
inhabitants in 1926; St. Pierre, 20,479; St. Paul, 21,643 ; St. Louis, 
15,867. The towns are under the French municipal law. Reunion has a 
lycee with (1927) 37 teachers and 467 pupils. Primary education is given in 
two schools, one for boys with 632 pupils and 13 teachers, and one for girls 
with 497 pupils and 14 teachers, and elementary schools with 837 teachers 
and 13,602 pupils. There is a teachers training course at the lycee attended 
by 33 pupils with 4 teachers. The chief port, Pointe-des-Galets, is connected 
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by a coast railway of 80 miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre 
on the other, in 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief 
productions are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, coffee (6,000 acres), manioc (12,000 
acres), tapioca, vanilla, spices, essences. The forests occupy about 150,000 
acres. The production of rum in 1927 amounted to 1,202,298 gallons (pure 
alcohol). The sugar production was 50,122 metric tons. The chief imports 
are rice (valued at 29,745,967 francs in 1927), grain, cotton goods (18,373,645 
francs iii 1927), &c.; the chief exports are sugar (62,762 metric tons in 1927) 
and rmn. Total value of imports in 1927, 173,640,398 francs ; of exports, 
146,991,441 francs. In 1927, 143 vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
the island. There are about 80 miles of railway. The Tamatave-Reimion- 
Mauritius Telegraph Cable is open for traffic. During the year 1927, there 
were 172,050 telephone conversations and 112,601 telegraph communications. 
There are 42 post offices and 513 central telephone offices. The budget for 
1927 showed 51,799,299 franca for receipts, and 48,759,086 francs expendi- 
ture. The currency of Reunion consists of local bank notes and token nickel 
coinage. It has nominally the same value as that of France. The Bank of 
Reunion has a capital of 6 million francs. 

St. Paul and Amsterdam, small islands in the Indian Ocean, belong to 
France. 

Kerguelen, a desolate island, about 60 S. lat. and 70 E. long., was 
annexed by France in 1893. 

British Co'iimlat Reunion. — J. A. Mancini. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Madagascar 
and Egunion. 

1. OfFIOIAI. PUBIilOATIONS. 

Guide-Aunxialre de Madagascar et D6pendances. Annual. Antananarivo. 

Journal offlciel de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1896. Antantoarivo. 

Bulletin Bconomique. — Bulletin Economique de Madagascar, publication triraestrielle. 
Bulletin fioonomiquo. Published by the Gouvernement General. 22nd year. 1925- 

1926. (Coloniede Madagascar et Depeudances.) Antananarivo, 1926. 

Bulletin de I’Academie Malgache. 

Statistiqnes G4nerales. Gouvernement General de Madagascar et ddpendances. 
Melun, 1909. 

Statistiqne du Comnierce et de la Navigation. Aniananarivo Annual. 

Treaties concluded between France and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 ; December 12, 1885, 
and September 30, 1895. 

2. Non-Oppioial Publications. 

Cliapus (S.), Qaatre vingt annees d’influences Buropdennes en Imerina. Antanana- 
rivo, 1925. 

Croi (L.), Madagascar pour tons. 1922. 

JOaitdouau (A), Geographie de Madagascar. Paris, 1922. 

De (P.), La Vegetation Malgache. Manseille, Paris, 1921. 

Du JSuiHon, lie de la K6union. St, Denis (Reunion). 1 kS9. 

Qrandidier {h.), Histoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar. Paris, 1917. 
In 60 4to. volumes, with many hundred plates, still in progress.— Collection des Ouvrage.s 
anoiens concernant Madagascw. 9 vols. Paris, 1920.— Bibliographie de Madagascar. 
Paris, 1907. 

Gratifcr (6.), Madagascar. Paris, 1904. 

./arpZfi (E.), Essai de Bibliographie. Madagascar efcDdpsndances 1905-1907. Tananarive. 

1927. 

(G.), Madagasodr et ses Ddpendances. Paris, 1926. 

JSTeller (0.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other Bast African Islands. London, 1900. 

La MiinSrfaogiede Madagascar, 8 vols. Pai-is, 1922, 1928. 

LeSlond (M.), La Grande lie de Madagascar. Paris, 1910. 

Zecomic, Les Bois de Madagascar. Paris, 1922. 

Lyautey (Col.), Dans le Sud de Madagascar. Paris, 1903. — Lettres du Tonkin et da 
Madagascar. Paris, 1921. ■ . 
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Madagascar au Debut du XX* Sieele. Paris, 1902. 

Marcuse (W. M.), Through Western Madagascar, London, 1014, 

Un Sieele dd Mission Protesfcante d Madagascar. Paris, 1020. 

S.), Madagascar : Land of the Man-eating Tree. New York, 1924. 
Pappea/iem (Haux>t Graf zu), Madagascar: Studien, Schilderungeii, and Erlebnissc. 
Berlin, 1906. 

Paulin (H.), Madagascar. Paris, 1925. 

Piolet (Phre) et Noufflard (Oh.), Madagascar, La Bdunion, Mayotte, les Comores. 
Djibontil. Paris, 1900, , ’ 

Prudkomme (B.), Ressources agricoles de Madagascar. Paris, 1909. 
liidc/eiceU (H. A.), Madagascar. London, 192L 

Sibree (Eev. James), A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1915. — Fifty Yeais in 
Madagascar. London, 1924. 

Ton (A. 1, Madagascar : Histoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1905. 


FRENCH: SOMALILAND. 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Entrea and British Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Donmeirah, whicli separates it from the Italian possessions ; on the south %’ 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadoii to Gueldessa, which separates it from 
the British possessions ; the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 66 
nailes) from the coast. The territory has au area of about 5,790 square miles, 
and the population was estimated in 1928 at 85,778, including Europeans, 
It is administered by a Governor, assisted by an Administrative Council. 
The port of Obock was acquired for France in 1862, but it was not till 1884 
that its active occupation began. In 1884,Sagallo and Taiurah were ceded to 
France ; in 1885, Aiubado ; in 1888 the territory was delimited by agreement 
with Great Britain ; in 1888, a port was created at Djibouti, now the seat of 
government. 

Djibouti has (1928) 9,414 inhabitants, of whom 640 are European (317 
French), The native population is made up as follows (1928) : Somali, 
4,170; Arabs, 4,063 ; Danakils, 361 ; .lews, 141 ; Sudanese, 132 ; Annamites, 
15 ; total 8,872. In 1902 a French mission school for boys and one for girls 
were opened at Djibouti. In October 1922, these were replaced by a public 
elementary school. The local budget for 1928 balanced at 13,002,000 
francs. The country has scarcely any industries, but with the coast fisheries 
and inland trade there is considerable traffic. The saltmines, opened in 1912, 
exported in 1926 34,218 metric tons of salt. The chief imports are cotton 
goods, butter, coal, sugar ; the chief exports were coffee, ivory, hides and 
skins. The total imports in 1926 amounted to 457,751,424 francs, and the 
total exports to 401 ,543,760 francs. Much of the traffic with Abyssinia which 
formerly passed by Zailah now goes by railway from Djibouti to Addi.s 
Ababa (486 miles). The vessels of 3 French, 2 English, and 2 Italian 
shipping companies visit Djibouti, which is also in communication with Aden 
by means of French and English steamboats for local traffic. In 1926 there 
entered at Djibouti 1,423 steam merchant vessels of 1,145,271 tons. Of these 
vessels, 245 were French, 81 English, 30 Italian, 7 Dutch, 15 Norwegian, 
13 German ; a total of 2,960 vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 2,280,861. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 

French West Africa comprises the following colonies :— (1) Senegal, 
(2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, (5) French Sudan, 
f6) Upper Yolta, (7) Mauritania, (8) Niger, and (9) Circle of Dakar and 
Dependencies. 

'G G 2 „■ 
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The approximate area and popnlation of French West Africa in 1926 
are shown as follows : — 


Colony 

Area (in 
Square 

Population 1926 

Europeans I 

Total 

Popu- 
lation 
per sq. 



French 

Foreign 



mile 

Senegal 

74,112 

3,057 

1.593 

1,313,637 

1,318,287 

17-7 

Guinea 

S9,436 

1,135 

1,127 

2,093,726 

2,095,988 

23-4 

Ivory Coast 

121,590 

1,410 

204 

1,722,931 

1,724,645 

14-1 

Dahomey . 

41,302 

737 

147 

978,725 

979,609 

23-7 

French Sudan 

360,331 

1,453 

366 

2,633,163 

2,634,982 

7-3 

Upper Volta 

142,820 

368 

37 

3,259,722 

3,240,147 

22 '6 

Mauritania 

154,400 

178 

101 

288,905 

289,184 

1-9 

Niger 

463,200 

253 


1,218,457 

1,218,717 

2-C 

Dakar and De- 







pendencies 

_ ■ 

2,488 

718 

36,946 

40,152 

”■ 

Total . 

1,247,191 

11,099 

4,300 

18,526,212 

13,541,611 

- 




Of the French population, 7,207 were men, 2,578 women, and 1,314 
children ; while of the foreign population, 2,466 were men, 939 women, and 
895 children. 

A treaty of October 19, 1906, determines the course of the Anglo-French 
boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the Niger. The delineation of the 
boundary was completed in 1912, and approved by the two governments in 1914. 
The British government has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yards ; the lease, at first, to be for 30 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards persons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
30 years the same treatment in all matters of river na'vigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (belonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
inaccessible to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river will be granted to 
France at an accessible point lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By an agreement dated July 6 , 1911, between England and France, the 
boundary line between French Guinea and Sierra Leone was readjusted. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about 1^ 
million square miles. 

Oyer the whole of French West Africa there is a Governor-General, who 
is assisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being at Dakar. 
The Colonies are each under a Lieutenant-Governor, the Circle of Dakar 
and Dapeiulencies tinder a Governor 'bf Colonies, all subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
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tbe Colonies. To facilitate tliis object a General Budget lias been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, wliicb provides for all tbe service.s 
which are common to all the Colomes, and the funds for wliich are 
provided by the customs and shipping dues of each of the Colonies, ■which have 
now only their internal revenues to depend upon for their local budgets, 
which have, however, been relieved of the cost of all the general services. 

The following are the financial estimates for 1929 : — 



1 General Budget 

Local Budgets j 

! Supplementary 
Budgets 

1 Total 

. 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

245,044,000 

245,044,000 

1 

400.000. 000 ! 

375.000. 000 

156,153,500 

161,83.5,000 

; 301,107,500 

' 771,870,000 


The military forces in peace times consist of 16,000 men, of whom 3,000 
are Europeans. The police force numbers 7,000. 

There were in 1927-28, 281 preparatory schools with 16,087 pupils (1,106 
girls); 117 elementary schools with 13,701 inipils (691 girls); 88 urban 
schools with 5,918 inipils (1,274 girls); 8 higher primary schools with 659 
pupils ; 12 technical schools with 588 pupils. There were besides 146 evening 
schools for adults with 5,888 pupils, 9 orphan scimols with 331 pupils, and 
2 ‘ xnedersas ’ or Mussulman schools ■«’ith 107 pupils ; also 3 higher technical 
schools with 306 students, and 2 Lycees with 370 pupils. The expenditure 
on education was 21,226,116 francs. 

The imports into French West Africa are mostly food substances, textiles, 
mechanical implements, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cocoa and timber. 

The following is a comparative table of values of the imports and exports 
during 1927 and 1926 for each of the colonies : — 


Colonies 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

1926 

1027 

I 1926 

Senegal .... 
French Guinea . 

Ivory Coast 

Dahomey . . 

Frenclj Sudan . , , 

Upper Volta . . 

Niger 

Mauritania. . . . 

francs 

823,067,98.3 

100.431,693 

193,305,193 

169,023,671 

85,724,473 

16,422,773 

27,397,695 

2,247,257 

francs 

900,998,954 

153,543,498 

181,680,971 

186,587,810 

85,907,623 

12,649,659 

20,610,600 

francs 

789.460,455 

73*702,870 

236,467,066 

135,517,857 

1,106,201 

7,491,730 

37,870,800 

84,159 

i francs 

J 885,945,009 
77,75.3,738 
213,819,198 
181,704,213 
8,216,551 
15,399,420 

1 31,100,000 

1 ' 

Total 

1,407,620,740 

1,550,729,015 

1,230,700,189 

j 1,412,028,809 


Of the imports, 820,019,013 francs were from France in 1927, and 
792,406,426 franca in 1926 ; of the exports 688,758,456 franca wont to France 
in 1927, and 767,943,465 francs in 1926. 

Total trade between Great Britain and French West Africa^, according to 
Board of Trade Returns for three years, was as follows : — 



1926 

1937 

1938 

Iwipoits from French 'West Africa from U.K . 

Exports to Prauch West Africa from tT,K. . . j 

- 3,087,680 
2,366,768 

& 

I 1.230,430 ■ 
. 1,951,340 . 

1,412,269 

2,493,289 


3 Including French Equatorial Africa. 
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In 1927, 20,229 vessels of 16,466,259 tons entered and cleared the ports 
of French West Africa. 

There were (1927) 1,950 miles of railway in operation and 845 miles under 
construction; 14,386 miles of tele^aph, with 19,824 miles of wire. In 
1927 there were 821 post offices, divided as follows : — Senegal, 62 ; French 
Sudan, 77 ; Guinea, 54 ; Ivoiy Coast, 43 ; Dahomey, 33 ; Mauritania, 14 ; 
Upper Volta, 19 ; and Niger, 19. 

A savings bank was established by a decree of July 22, 1920, and began 
to function on October 1, 1922, with a single office at Dakar. There are now 
4 branch offices at Saint-Louis, Conakry Porto-Novo, and Niamey. On 
December 31, 1927, there were 4,415 depositors with 3,363,781 francs to their 
credit. The Banque de I’Afrique Occidentale Fran^aise has the right to issue 
notes. Its capital is 35,000,000 francs. The use of French weights and 
measures, and money, is compulsory throughout French West Africa. 

Qovernor-Qencral of French West Africa. — M. Garde. Appointed 
February 20, 1923. 


The colony of Senegal was reorganised hy the law of December 4, 1920. 
The capital is St. Louis, an old town founded in 1658 (population, 1926, 
19,746, Europeans, l,038j. Two other important towns are Dakar, a fortified 
naval station, and the seat of the Government General of French West Africa 
(population, 1926, 33,697, European, 2,939), and Rufisquo (population, 1926, 
8,958, European, 799). These three towns, with Goree, a small island situated 
in front of Dakar (population, 998), are municipal communes governed by a 
mayor and corporation. 

The total area is 74,112 square miles, and the total population in 1926 
was put at 1,318,287. The natives of the four towns and their descendants 
are French citizens, and other natives are French subjects. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The Colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a 
Colonial Council of 40 members, 24 elected by French citizens and 16 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 16 ‘ circles,’ each under the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 1927 was 134,442,000 franca. 

All towns having a sufficiently numerous European or assimilated native 
population have urban schools giving the same instruction as the French 
primaiy schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there are 
grouped superior technical schools common to all the colonies, a normal 
school for teachers, a professional school, a commercial and administrative 
school, a school of medicine. At St. Louis are a secondary school, a superior 
primary school. In 1929, 867,400 francs were provided for secondary educa- 
tion. There is a large hospital for natives at Dakar. 

The soil is generally sandy. In 1926, there were 585,972 sheep and 
goats ; 416,945 cattle; 58,012 asses; and 40,923 horses. The natives cul- 
tivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, and some rice ; other products are castor 
beans, some coco-nuts, gum from Mauritania, and rubber from the Casamance 
river. Ground-nuts form the bulk of the exports. A salt industry is being 
developed. Native industries comprise weaving, pottery, brick-making and 
jewellery. 

_ Imports in 1927, 828,067,983 francs ; exports, 739,460,456 francs. The 
chief imports are cottons, foodstuffs, metal-work, coal. The chief exports are 
ground-nuts (740, 946,438 francs in 1927), hides and skins, rubber and gums. 

There are 4,860 miles of telegraph and about 408 miles of telephone lines. 
A submarine cable from Brest to Dakar was completed in April, 1906, so that 
the French W’est African Colonies are now independent of foreign cables. 
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There are three other cables, ouo Spanish, one French West African, and the 
third belonging to a South American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (165 miles) ; another 
one Thies and Kayes (french Sudan), 435 miles. 

There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Kayes, the former 
a principal town of French Sudan (490 sea miles) on the Senegal river, 
during the rainy season, and extensive works for the improvement of the river 
have been carried out. The Senegal river is closed to foreign flags. Dakar, 
the princi])al port, is in regular communication with French port.s by the 
steamers of 4 French lines, and with Liverpool by a Britisli line. The 
Bank of West Africa (established June 23, 1901), with a capital of 6,000,000 
francs, and luserve funds 3,920,000 francs, was founded for the purpose of 
carrying on financial, industrial, or commei'cial operations ; it has a branch 
at Dakar, and agencies at St. Louis, Rufisque, and Kaolaek. La Baiique 
Frangaise de I’Afrique has branches at Dakar and St, Louis. The Bauque 
Commeioiale Afrieaine has ageneie.s at Dakar, Rufisque and Kaolaek. 

H.B.M's Consul-General at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — R. 0. F. Maugham. 

French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include the 
territories of Koumhia, Diuguiraye, Siguiri, Koui’oussa, Kankan, Kissidoiigou, 
Dabola, Beyla, Macenta, Boifa, Bok4, Conakry, Faranah, For&ariah, Kindia, 
Lab4 Maniou, Pita, Gueckddou, and N’zerekorA The area is about 92,640 
square miles, and the population (1928) was 2,185,697, including 2,093 
Europeans (945 French). A regular sy.stem of Government lay schools has 
recently been introduced all over French W est Africa, The principal products 
are palm oil and nuts, rubber, millet, earth-nuts, rice, gum, cotton, bananas, 
pineapples, and coffee, which is grown in the Rio Nunez region. There is an 
experimental garden at Cainayenne near Conakry (the capital), where the 
culture of bananas, pineapples, rubber trees, and other plants is being tried. 
Fouta Djalloir contains cattle in abundance. In 1927 there were 460,000 
cattle, 125,000 sheep, 170,000 goats, 2,400 horses, and 580 asses. Gold is 
found in the river Tinkisso and in the Bonrd and Siecke districts. Imports in 
1927, 100,431,695 francs ; exports, 73,702,870 francs. The principal exports 
in 1927 were rubber, 11,213,910 francs; cattle, 3,100,180 francs; ground- 
nuts, 5,490,285 francs ; hides, 8,125,629 francs; bananas, 3,040,828 francs; 
and palm kernels, 21,614,032 francs; animal wax, 2,838,304 francs; palm 
oil, 1,689,052 francs. The principal imports in 1927 were cotton fabrics, 
40,860,172 francs ; metal goods, 8,289,866 francs; petrol, 1,593,767 francs; 
wines, 2,609,978 francs; leaf tobacco, 2,276,603 francs ; salt, 1,484,659 
francs. A network of roads is being made to connect with the railway 
station from Conakry to the Niger. The French Guinea railway which 
runs from Conakry on the coast to the Niger at Kourassa (366 miles long) 
was opened in January, 1911 and in August, 1914, was continued to 
Kankan (412 miles from Conakry). The jetty 1,066 feet long, at Conakry 
has been completed. In the colony there were (1927) 2,220 miles of telegraph 
and 410 miles of telephone line, of which 136 miles are urban and 274 miles 
inter-urban. The Colony is connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; 
also with Freetown, Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. There is a wireless station 
at Conakry affording commxinication with Dakar (Senegal), Bamako (French 
Sudan) and Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast). Conakry is visited regularly by 
the steamers of three French companies and one English company. The 
budget of the colony provided for 1928 the sum of 36,030,679 francs. 
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introduced in the central provinces. Imports in 1927, 159,023,671 francs; 
exports, 135,517,357 francs. The principal exports (1927), were palm 
kernels, 48,250 tons ; palm oil, 18,226 tons, and cotton 727 tons. 

A new metalled road, called the East Road (297 miles in length), for 
motor traffic rans from Save to the Niger. There is also a road from Darsa- 
Zonnie to Natitingou (202 miles), There are now altogether more than 2, 71 1 
miles of carriage road, of which 495 miles are first-class roads. At Kotonn 
an iron pier has been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the 
interior to Save (162 miles) with a branch line to "Whydah and Segborne 
on Lake Aheme (36 miles). The line is intended to ran to Ghaoru (400 
miles), The gauge is a metre. A metre gauge railway has also been 
constructed from Porto Novo to Pobd (50 miles) along the Lagos frontier. 

A new railway linking the Capital with the port of Kotoim is in course of 
con.struetion (22 miles). A telegnaph line connects Kotonn with Abomey, 
Togoland, the Niger, and Senegal. In the colony there were (in 1927) 2,045 1 

miles of telegraph line, and 560 miles of telephone line. In 1927, 535 ves.sels 
entered and cleared the ports of Dahomey. French coins only are in circula- 
tion. The local budget for 1926 was 19,102,000 francs. 

The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904, from the Territories of j 

Senegambia and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which was restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Seuegal-Niger was changed to French ; 

Sudan by decree of December 4, 1920, ! 

The Colony is bounded on the north by tlie Algerian sphere ; on the west i 

by Mauritairia, the Faldmd river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on { 

the south by the frontiers of the Ivory Coast, and the Upper Volta, ; 

and on the east by the Colony of the Niger. It therefore includes j 

the valley of the Upper Senegal, about two-thirds of the course of the j 

Niger, much of the country enclosed in the great Bend, and a large part ! 

of the Sahara to the Algerian sphere of influence. The area is 360,331 | 

square miles, with a population of about 2,632,618 in 1927. 

At the same time that this Colony was formed the Military Territories, 
w'hioh now form an integral part of it, were broken uj). _Thc Second 
Military Territory, which included nearly all the country within the Bend, 
was handed over to the Military administration, and the First (Timbuktu) 
incorporated in Upper Senegal-Niger, was administered by a colonel 
under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor. Since January 1, 1923 
however, the region of Timbuktu has been converted into a ‘‘Civilian 
Territory,” presided over by a chief administrator under the authority of the t 

Lieutenant-Governor. The Third (Zinder-Ohad) Territory has been con- * 

gtituted an autonomous unit. In 1919 the greater part of the southern : 

portion in the bend of the Niger was created a separate Colony in the name I 

of the Upper Volta (Haute Volta, see below). , • 

The whole of the French Sudan is under civil administration, with > 

the same judicial and educational systems as the other Colonies comprised f 

in the Government General. The budget of the Colony for 1928 provided | 

for 54,134,005 francs. 

The most important and populous towns in the French Sudan are ; 

Bamako, the capital, (24,041 inhabitants), Segou (7,597 inhabitants), 

Kayes (9,873 inhabitants), Djenn4 (5,450 inhabitants), Timbuktu (6,485 
inhabitants), Goundam (4,251 inhabitants), Nioro (4,001 inhabitants), 

Sikasso (9,197 inhabitants), San (3,582 inhabitants), Mopti (3,907 inhabi- 
tants). All the principal towns have regional or urhan_ schools ; Bamako 
has a professional school, a junior high school and a vetermary school ; there 
is a Mussulman superior school at Timbuktu with 67 pupils and one mddersa 
(official). 
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The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton, sesame ; 
otlier products are rubber and kariti. Large stocks, of cattle abound in 
the colony. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, food -stuffs, metal -work ; total in 
1927, 85,724,473 francs. Chief exports are ground-nuts, cattle, rubber, gum, 
icopak, skins, cotton and wool ; total in 1927, 1,106,261 francs. 

There is a very complete system of telegraphs throughout the Colony 
from Kayes to Niamey, Zinder, and Lake Tchad. 

Since the completion of the section from Thies to Kayes (January 1924)., 
French Sudanis connected with the coast by a railway 760 miles in length, 
stretching from Dakar to Koxrlikoro by way of Thias, Kayes and Bamako. 
For aboixt seven months in the year small steamboats perform the service 
from Koulikoro to Timbuktu, and from Bamako to Kourroussa. 

Wireless telegraph connects Kabafa, Kidal and Bamako with the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, and with Dakar, Eufisque, Conakry. 


The Colony of the Upper Volta was formed by a decree of March 1, 1919, 
from the southern section of the CTpper Senegal Niger. It lies within the 
bend of the Niger. By a decree of December 28, 1926, the circle of Say and 
the eastern part of the circle of Dori were detached from the colony and 
added to the colony of the Niger. 

The eastern boundary, therefore, follows an irregular line throixgh the 
villages Yatakala, Bosse, Tangou and Botou ; its southern boundary is formed 
by tlie river Mekrou and the northern boundary of Dahomey, Togoland, the 
Gold Ooast, and the Ivory Coast: thence the boundary runs in a north- 
easterly direction from the river Bagoe to the Niger, about 16®‘N., below 
Ausongo. It embraces the circles of Gaoua, Bobo-Dioulasso, Dedougon, 
Ouagadougou, Ouahigouya, Teukodogo, Kaya, Koudougo, and Fada. Area 
about 142,000 square miles, and native population 8,028,666 (census 1926), 
with 450 Europeans. The administrative ceuti'6 is Ouagadougou (popula- 
tion 10,000); other towns are Bobo-Dioulasso (10,000), Didougou (3,000), 
and Ouahigouya (6,000). Administratively, it is on the same footing as 
the other Colonies of French West Africa. Economically, industrially and 
commercially it possesses the same characteristics as the French Sudan. 
Imports ill 1927, 16,422,773 francs ; exports, 7.491,430 francs. The budget 
for 1927 balanced at 22,000,000 francs. An automobile service between 
Bouake and Ouagadougou connects this colony with the Ivory Coast Railway. 
There are 5,500 miles of good roads. 


Mauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, converted into a 
special “Civilian Territory” in October, 1904, became a Colony on January 
1, 1921, with a Lieutenant-Governor at its head. It consists of the districts 
of Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, Assaba, Guidimaka, Adrar, Levrier Bay, 
and Tagant, with a total area of 347,400 square miles. The native 
population numbers 289,184, mostly Moorish Mussulmans. European 
population about 300, The northern limit of the Colony is approximate, 
and the foregoing area is obtained by taking the latitude 23“ 3' N. as 
the northern boundary. 

The budget of the Colony for 1927 was 11,725,800 francs. 


The Colony of the Niger was formed by a decree of October 13, 1922. 
Estimated area, 404,914 square miles ; population (1928), 1,427,536 (313 



Europeans). It was originally a Military Territory (1912) ; in 1920, it was 
placed under civil administration. The country is composed of a zone in 
the north, which is largely desolate country ; a central strip which is 
wooded; and the southern zone, richly wooded and abounding in cattle. 
By a decree dated December 28, 1926, the eirele of Say and part of the 
circle of Dori were transferred from the Colony of Upper- Volta to the 
Colony of the Niger, the new districts comprising 119,946 inhabitants. On 
January 1, 1928, there were, including the new territories, 53,695 horses, 
767,859 oxen, 1,857,020 sheep and goats, 135,419 asses, 29,560 camels. In 
the southern zone rice, cotton, wheat, tobacco, maize, barley and indigo can 
be produced. In 1927 the chief agidcultural products were, millet and 
sorghum (590,200 tons), manioc (14,400 tons), dates (1,000 tons), earth-nuts 
(15,700 tons), and beans (56,800 tons). The whole colony lacks water, with 
the exception of (1) the western districts which are watered by the Niger 
and its tributaries, (2) part of the southern zone where there are a lutmbey 
of wells, (3) the extreme south-west touching Lake Chad. Local budget in 
1927, 13,226,650 francs. Niamey is the capital. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA: TOGO AND 


CAMEROON, 


Togo. — Togo, the former German Colony, lies between the Gold Coast 
Colony on thew'est and French Dahomey on the east. It was suriendered 
unconditionally by the Gormans to British and French forces in August, 1914, 
and is now divided between the French and British. The Maiidate was 
approved by the League of Nations on July 20, 1922. Of the total area of 
33,700 square miles, the Fiunch have obtained about two-thirds, 21,893 square 
miles, the boundary running from the north-east in a generally south-east 
and south dii*ection to Lome, in such a manner that no part of the coast is 
included in the British sphere. Lome is the seat of the administration. The 
total population of the whole of Togo is estimated at 747,000 natives, with 
a European population of 448. 

The southern half of Togoland is peopled by natives using SO different 
languages, of which the principal is Ewe— these may be regarded as an 
offshoot of the Bantu peoples. The northern half contains, ethnologically, a 
totally different population descended largely from Hamitic tribes and speak- 
ing in all 16 languages, of which Dagomba and Tim are the most important. 
The majority of the natives are pagans, but many profess Mohamedanism, 
while Christianity has, latterly, been making some progress in the coast 
districts. 

Inland the country is hilly, rising to 3,600 feet, with streams and water- 
falls. There are long stretches of forest and brushwood, while dry plains 
alternate with cultivable land. Maize, yams, cassada, plantains, ground- 
nuts, etc., are cultivated by the natives ; oil palms, caoutchouc, and dye- 
woods grow in the forests ; but the main commerce is the barter trade for 
palm oil, palm kernels, coco, rubber and copra carried on with the European 
factories. There are considerable plantations of oil and coco palms, coffee, 
coco, kola, and cassada. During the last four years the natives have 
engaged in the cultivation of cocoa and cotton. Production of cotton 
amounted to 
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poultry and pigs are found, but nowhere in large numbers ; in some 
districts horses of small size are bred. Native industries are : weaving, 
pottery, smith-work, straw-plaiting, wood-cutting, etc. There _ is no 
mining by Europeans, but the natives in the Sokode and Misahbhe 
districts smelt iron, in which this Colony is very rich. For 1927, imports 
amounted to 31,242,102 kilograms, valued at 100,715,688 francs, and exports 
to 27,779,200 kilograms, valued at 82,242,712 francs. The local budget 
for 1927 balanced at 33,478,000 francs. There was also a railway budget, 
10,200,000 francs; and a budget for public health and native medical 
services, 6,200,000 francs. 

There are good roads, connecting the more important centres of the 
Colony. There are three railways connecting Lome with Anecho (Little 
Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (74 miles), and with Atakpame (103 miles). 
Total, 204 miles, with 5 stations and sub-stations. There are 13 post and 
telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by telegraph and telephone 
with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and with Europe. 

The port of Lome has a wharf with a capacity of 600 tons of trafSc 
daily. At Anecho the embai-kation, is made by means of surf boats. In 
1927, 382 vessels cleared at the two ports. 

Cameroon. — The former German Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Equatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troops in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed under French administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted to France amounts to 
166,489 square miles, excluding the 107,270 square miles coded to Germany 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa. Population 
in 1926 was 1,878,683, of whom 647,341 were men, 680,886 women, and 
548,886 children. The Europeans numbered 1,570, of whom 1,233 were 
French. 'I'he portion of Cameroon placed under the Mandate of France 
by the Treaty of Versailles has, by a decree of March 23, 1921, been 
constituted an autonomous territory both administratively and financially. 
The seat of government is YaouncU. In 1925, there were 73 government 
schools, of which 1 was a high school at Yaounde, 9 regional schools, and 
51 village schools, 7 professional schools, and 5 schools tor domestic train- 
ing, with a total attendance of 10,549. There are also 36 private 
schools. The budget provided for 938,474 francs for public education. 
General budget for 1927 balances at 41,768,350 francs; special railway 
budget, 16,000,000 francs; special medical budget, 3,597,000 francs. Chief 
products are tobacco, palm oil, almonds, rubber, timber, cacao and ivory- 
In 1926, there were 11,600 horses; 10,000 asses; 331,900 cattle ; 410,000 
sheep and goats; and 8,000 pigs. Imports in 1927 amounted to 194,476,148 
francs, and exports to 160,797,699 francs. In 1925, 217 vessels entered at 
the port of Douala. The country has 1,120 miles of roads, and 369 mile.s 
■of railway. 

Commissioner. — M. Marchand. 
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AMEBICA. 

GTIADELOirPE AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe, situated in the Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called ‘ Rivifere Sal6e.’ That on the west 
is called Guadeloupe proper or Basse-Terre, and that to the east Grande- 
Terres ; they have a united area of 1,380 sc[uare kilometres (532 square 
miles), and a circumference of 275 miles. There are five dependencies 
consisting of the smaller islands, Marie Galante, Les Saintes, Desirade, St. 
BarthMemy, and St. Martin ; the total area Avith these is 688 square miles. The 
colony is under a Governor and an elected council, and is represented by a 
senator and two deputies. Population (1926) 243,243. Instruction (1926-27) 
is given in 1 lycde with 464 pupils, a secondary course for girls at Pointe-a- 
Pitre, with 322 pupils, and 113 public and private elementary schools. The 
public elementary schools have 324 teachers and 17,180 pupils, and the 
private have 878 under 40 mistresses. The seat of government is Basse- 
Terre (8,379 inhabitants). Pointe-k-Pitre (26,465 inhabitants) has a fine 
harbour. Revenue and expenditure balanced at 29,018,596 francs for 1927. 
Outstanding debt, December 31, 1926, 499,078 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, coffee, cocoa, and rum. For local consumption 
there are grown bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
vegetables, 

Inl926, the imports werel44, 849, 469 francs, and the exports 167,663,138 
francs (sugar, 33,847,169 kilogrammes ; coffee, 593,439 kilogrammes; rum, 
12,009,494 litres ; cacao, 609,956 kilogrammes ; vanilla, 34,888 kilogrammes; 
bananas, 1,431,340 kilogrammes). Guadeloupe is in direct communication 
with France by means of two steam navigation companies. A ne-sy wireless 
station at Destrellan was opened in 1918. 'Within the_ islands traffic is 
carried on by means of roads, of which there were 230 miles in 1928. The 
Bank of Guadeloupe, with a capital of 8,000,000 francs, aiid reserve funds 
amounting to 843,746 francs, advances loans chiefly for agricultural purposes, 
even on the security of jewellery. The Royal Bank of Canada has also 
established a branch. There is likewise another bank, the Banque de 
Commerce, but while this is a private institution, the Banque de la Guadeloupe 
and the Royal Bank of Canada have a semi-official character. Silver coin 
has disappeared from circulation ; nickel treasurj^ tokens (bons) of 1 franc 
and of 50 centimes are authorised up to a total emission of 1,000,000 francs. 

British Consul at Guadeloupe. — J E. Devaux. 

GUIANA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 5 members. 
The colony ha-s a Council-General of 16 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 34,740 square miles, and population, census of 1926, 
47,341. Cayenne, the chief town, has a population of 13,936, and the 
other 14 communes have 28,996. These figures are exclusive of the 
population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the floating population of 
miners without any fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native tribes. 
At Cayenne there are a court of first instance, a corrrt of appeal, and justices 
of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 200 officers and men of the Colonial Infantry, Primary education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is also a college for secondary and higher primary 
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j education, 'witli a department for professional education and a normal course 

I for teachers. There are also several Congregational schools. The school 

I population in 1927-28 was 3,500. The penal settlement also has 3 schools 

j with 236 pupils. The budget for 1927 amounted to 11,000,000 francs receipts, 

I and 10,500,000 francs expenses. The country has immense forests rich in many 

kinds of timber. There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 7, 900 acres 
are under cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, cocoa, coffee, 
sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, and gutta percha. The most important industry is 
gold-mining_ (placer). Silver, iron, and phosphates are also worked. The 
exports consist of cocoa, phosphates, various woods, gold, rosewood essence, 
balata, and hides. The total imports in 1927 were valued at61,641,424 francs, 
and the exports at 29,769,728 francs. There are three ports — Cayenne, 
Saint-Laurent-du-Maroni, and Oyapoc. Cayenne and Saint-Laurent ai-e 
visited once a month by a cargo boat of the Compagnie General Trans- 
atlantique. There is also_ steamboat communication between the capital and 
the other towns and with the neighbouring colonies. There are three 
chief and many secondary roads connecting the capital with various centres 
of population in the interior. 

i Since 1885, Cayenne has had a penal settlement for habitual criminals and 

convicts sentenced to hard labour. On December 31, 1927, the penal 
population consisted of 6,000. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 600,000 
p francs, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 650,000 francs, advances 

: loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

I MARTINIftTTE. 

I The colony is under a Governor assisted by a Privy Council. An elected 

I General Council votes the Budget, and elective municipal councils administer 

! the communes. It is represented by a senator and two deputies in the 

Prench Chamber. Area 385 square miles, divided into 32 communes ; popu- 
lation (census 1927) 234,695. The military force consists of one company 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. There is a law school (at Fort-de- 
France) with 70 students; alyc^e for boys, with 800 pupils ; a high school 
i for girls with 815 pupils; primary schools, with 21,037 pupils (including 

I 7 private schools) ; a commercial school with 137 pupils, and a school of 

arts aud crafts (93 pupils). Chief commercial town, Port-de- France (popu- 
lation, 43,838). The budget for 1927 balanced at 66,103,756 francs. 

5 Sugar, rtim, and cocoa are the chief productions, then come coffee, tobacco, 

? pine-apple, and bananas. There are 16,000 hectares under sugar-cane and 

food-producing crops. Tobacco culture is under special regulations. There 
are 15 sugar works, with 15 distilleries attached, 117 agricultural distilleries, 
i 4 industrial distilleries devoted to the production of rum, and 17 indus- 

trial establishments. In 1927, 40,397 metric tons of sugar, 5,224,021 gallons 
i of rum, and 475 metric tons of cocoa beans were exported. The total imports in 

1927 were valued at 212,694,604 francs, and the exports at 229,373,089 francs. 
Vessels entered in 1927, 560 of 1,040,764 tons; vessels cleared, 660 of 
1,053,861 tons. The island is visited regularly by the steamers of French 
and American companies. For local traffic there are subsidised mail coaches 
and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers ply along the coast. The colony is 
in telegraphic communication with the rest of the world by telegraph cables 
and wireless. The Bank of Martinique at Fort-de-France with a capital of 
8,000,000 francs, the Credit Martiniquais with a capital of 3,600,000 francs, 
and a branch of the Eoyal Bank of Canada advance loans for agricultural 
and other purposes. 
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ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 


Tile largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of New- 
foundland, Area of St. Pierre group, 10 sq. miles population in 1925, 
3,040 ; area of Miquelon group, 83 sq. miles ; population, .544 ; total area, 
93 s<|. miles; total population, 3,584. Since July, 1921, a Governor 
organises and regulates the various branches of the public service. He is 
assisted by a con.sultative council of administration and municipal councils. 
Chief town, St. Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 2 public 
schools for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 26 teachers and 772 pupils. 
There are, besides, infant schools, ‘ salles d’asile,’ frequented by 340 
children. There are a private boarding school and two private schools. 

The islands, being mostly barren rock, are unsuited for agriculture, Tlie 
chief industry is cod-fishing. Imports in 1927, 165,801,030 francs ; exports, 
127,409,172 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products. St, Pierre 
i.s in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 
is connected by telegraph cable with Eurojie and the American continent. 
Local budget for 1928 .• Receipts, 10, 011, .500 francs; Expenditure, 10,011,500 
francs. 

Books Concerning French. America. 


Amraaire de la Guyane Pranijaise. Cayenne. Animal. 

Auiraaire de la Guadeloupe et Dependances. Basse-Terre. 

Animaire de la Martinique. Port-de-France. 

Aiiinmire des Ile.s at. Pierre et Miquelon. St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. (Foreign Offiee Handbooks.) London, 1921; 

Aro««»cuu(G.), Lcs Rieliesses de la Guyane Franijaise. Paris, 1901. 

Corbin (P.), and others, Les Colonies P’ranqaises d’Ain^riqtie. Paris, 192 
liumoret (.M.), Au Pays du Sucre(la Martinique). Paris, 1002. 

GaW (M. J.), Origines de la Martinique (1025-1720), Vannes, 1898. 

Heilprifi (A.), Mont Pel6e and the Tragedy of Martinique. London, 1902. — Tlio Tower 
of PelOe. Philadelphia, 1904, 

Eett (J.), A Pile Au diatde, Pari.s, 1S98., 

naerof* (A.), La Montague Peleo etscs Eruptions. Paris, 1904. 

lauvriere (B.), La Tragedia d’un Peuple. Pari-f, 1922, 

Levamtir, La Prance, v«l. II. Paris, 1S93. 

(B.), Histoira de la Guyane Franqaise. Paris, 1902. 

M ijnande (P.), ForeatsetProserits. [In Gni.ana.3 Parts, 1897 
Satintav. (M.i Histoiro de la Guadeloupe sous L’Aneien Regime (1635-1789). Paris, 
1928, 

SitxfdarrffC. A.),Crm8ingamongtheCarihhoes. London, 1896. 

Fiala, Les Trois Guyanes. Montpellier, 1898. 


AUSTEAIASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor. — M. Guyon (1925). 

New Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council consisting of the Secretary-General, the Procureur-Geiieral (the head 
of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandaut of the Troops, 
the head of the Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables 
of the colony appointed by the President of the Republic. The colony has 
also an, elective Council-General. Noumea, the capital, has a municipality ; 
other centres of population are locally administered by municipal commissions. 
The colony contains a penal settlement at Nou Island, Since 1896, however, 
no convicts have been sent thither, and the convict element in the population 
is quickly decreasing. 
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Tiie island is situated between, the 20® I' and 22° 26' parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161° 30' and 144° 40' east longitude. It has a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 8,548 square miles. 
According to the census of July 5, 1921, the population was 47,505, of 
whom 14,172 were free, 2,310 of convict origin, and 25,123 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On October 31, 1925, the native population was 
27,061. Noumda had (1921) 9.336 inhabitants, of whom 6,328 
were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other immi- 
grants (July 1, 1925) were 2,604 Javanese, 2,929 Tonkinese, 64 Indians, 
and 244 islanders from the New Hebrides. Primary instruction is provided 
in public and also in private elementary schools, the latter being assisted by 
the local budget. In 1925, there were 65 public and private primary 
schools with 2,779 pupils (1,425 being girls), and 74 native schools with 
2,746 pupils. In Noumea the ‘ Collfege La Peroiise’ gives classical tuition 
to 140 pupils and profe.ssional instruction (iron and wood) to 60 pupils. 
Local budget for 1927, receipts and expenses, 28,080,437 francs, of which 
23,207,860 francs wore for the ordinary budget, and 4,878,431 extraordinary 
budget. In 1925 the military force consisted of 95 Europeans and 69 native 
troops. Of the total area more than half is mountainous or not cultivable ; 
about 1,600 square miles is pasture land; about the same area is cultivated or 
cultivable ; and ahont 600 square miles contain forest which is being worked. 
The land is divided into 3 domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous 
concessions may be made) ; that of the penal establishment (about 400 
square miles) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agricultural 
products are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pine-apples. There are 200,000 cattle and about 25,000 sheep. The mineml 
resources are very great ; chrome, cobalt, nickel, iron, and manganese 


abound ; antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, gold, lead, and copper have 
all been obtained. The nickel deposits are of special value, being without ' 
arsenic. Local industries are developing ; there are a grain storage and 
cleaning depOt, meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, 
and two blast furnaces melting nickel ore. A hydro-electric factory 
was established in 1926. About 128,000 hectares of mining land are 
owned, and 137,000 hectares have been granted for prospecting. In 1925, 
mineral export comprised chrome ore, 20,715 tons; nickel, 4,400 
tons; phosphates, 10,000 tons. The value of the mineral export was 
4,019,384 francs. The blast furnaces produced 4,485 tons matto of 
nickel valued at 12,475,006 francs. The imports in 1927 were valued 
at 154,771,189 francs, and the exports at 87,195,849 francs. The 
imports comprise wine, coal, flour, rice; the exports, minerals, coffee, 
copra, cotton, guano, and preserved meats. In 1927, 129 vessels of 
198,019 tons entered and 133 of 190,825 tons cleared at the ports of New 
Caledonia. Of those which entered, 83 (122, 312- tons) were French. 
Noumea is connected three times monthly with Sydney in New South 
Wales by regular steamers sailing monthly, and by other vessels sailing 
irregnlariy. There is a mail service by steamer along the coast. There 
is a narrow-gauge railway (single line) from Noum& to Paita, about 20 
miles long. The proposed extension to Bourail, 105 miles from Noumea, 
has, however, been postponed. There is a daily motor road service for 
passengers from Noumea to Bourail, hut most of the roads are only suitable 
for horseback transport. There are 921 miles of telegraph line and 707 of 
telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 nailes to the south-east, with an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 
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2. Tlie Wallis Archipelsgo, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1842, There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular coinroimication with Noumea. Budget for 1927, 298,640 francs. 

3. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mare, Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

4. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 
barren group. 

5. Futuna and Alofi, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,500 
inhabitants, rvere .annexed by France in 1888. 

The New Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratified in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic. 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was appointed to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the condominium. Population (census of May 1, 
1924), *2, 161. In 1925 there were 746 French and 322 English. There are 
French and English courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both 
nations. Local budget for 1928, 5,148,000 francs. Exports in 1926 amounted 
to 43,267,835 francs, of which 34,371,306 were French trade, and 8,806,529 
francs British trade; imports to 30,457,406 franc.s, of which 20,326,172 
Lanes were in French trade, and 10,131,233 in British trade. Maize, _ coffee, _ 
cotton, cocoa, vanilla, coconut trees are grown, and are the chief articles of 
export. In some place-s sulphur is abundant. In 1926, 63 vessels of 82,675 
tons entered, and 61 vessels of 81,686 tons cleaied the ports. Of these 
40 entering were British (62,255 tons), and 25 French (20,335 tons). Of 
those clearing 37 were British (61,067 tons), and 23 French (20,594 tons). 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

Qvvemor.-~K. B. J. V. Siadous (appointed Jan. 13, 1928). 

These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacific, are ad- 
ministered by a governor with an Administrative Oouncil consisting of 
cerbaia officials, the maire of Papeete, and the Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The establishments consist of the Society 
Islands, the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and (census 1926) 8,585 inhabitants, 
the latter with an area of 50 square miles and 1,837 inhabitants ; the principal 
product is phosphate (annual production, 80,000 metric tons). Other groups 
are the Marquezas Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 2,255 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nnkahivaand Hivaoa ; the Tuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
4,276 ; the Leeward Islands (lies soms le Tent) (8,502 inhabitants), of which 
the more important are Huahine (pop. 1,283), Raiat^a and Tahaa (pop, 4,307), 
and Bora- Bora- Maupiti (pop. 1,330) ; the Gamhier, Tubnai, and Rapa Islands ; 
the Gamhier group (of which Mangareva is the principal) having six square 
miles of area and 601 inhabitants ; the Tubnai (or southern) Islands, of which 
Rurntu is tlie largest, Raivavae (or Vavitu), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 115 square miles and 3,170 inhabi 
tants ; Makatea, 1,086 inhabitants ; Island of Maiao, 81 inhabitants. The 
total area of the Establishments is estimated at 1,520 square miles, and their 
population, according to the census of 1926, was 35,862, of whom 29,644 
were natives. There were 870 French, 217 English, and 3,989 Chinese. 
Ill 1903 it was decreed that separate islands or groups should no longer be 
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regarded as distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form 
a homogeneous colony. Budget for 1927 balanced at 15,167,573 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is Papeete 
with 4,601 inhabitants, of whom 2,126 are French. A higher primary school, 
with a normal school) has been established at Papeete, and there are (1925) 63 
primary schools, with 91 teachers and 3, 750 pupils. Pearls and mother-o’ -pearl 
are important products. The island is mountainous and picturesque with a 
fertile coastland hearing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla, 
and other tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate climates. The 
chief industries are the preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of im- 
ports (1927) 50,596,237 francs, ex2>orts, 49,032,248 francs. The chief imports 
are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. The chief exports were copra (14,242 
tons), mother-o’ -pearl, vanilla, coconuts and phosphates. The export of 
phosphates in 1926 was 127,177 tons, in 1927, 135,666 tons. _ The New 
Zealand company (with a French subvention) has a monthly service connect- 
ing San Francisco, New Zealand and Australia with Papeete, the Tuamotu 
Islands, the Marquezas, and the Leeward Islands. The shii^ping between 
the islands is carried on by sailing boats. 

Acting British Consul at Tahiti. — Dr. W. J. Williams. 

Books of Reference on New Caledonia and Frencli Oceania. 

Journal Offlciel des Etablissements Frajigiiit! de I'Oceanie, and Supplement containing 
Statistics of Coitimerce and Navigation. Papeete. 

Prance and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1914. 

Alone (Mgr.), Les lias Wallis. Paris, 1912. 

Bourge (G-.), Les Nouvelles Hebrides, 1606-1906. Paris, 1906. 

Caillot, Histoire de la Polyneaie orientale. 2 vol.s, Paris, 1912. 

CoWeron (George) Tahiti. London, 1921. 

Compton (R. H.), New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines, in the Otographioal Journal 
for February, 1917. 

Courtet(B..), Nos Etablissements en Oc^anie. Paris, 1920. 

Griffith (G.), In an Unknown Prison Land. London, 1901 

Hall (D. B.) and Osborne (Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Hort (D.), Tahiti, the Garden of the Paeilic. London, 1895. 

Huguenin (Paul), Eaiatea la Saereo. In VoL XIV. at the Bulletin de la SociiU 
Neuehdteloise de Gtographie, Vol. xiv., 1902. Neuclifttel. 

Aea6?<(B.), Tahiti: Isle of Dreams. London, 1925. 

LegrandiM. A.), Au Pays des Canaqites. LaNouvelleCaUdonie en 1890. 8. Paris, 189,8. 

Lemire (0.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle Calddonie. Noumda, 1893. — L’Oeeanie 
Prangaise. Paris, 1904 

MacQuarrie (Hector), Tahiti Days. London, 1921. 

Sarasin (Fritz), Anthropologie der Neu-Oaledohler und Loyalty-Insuloner. Berlin, 
1922. 

Tolna (Comte B. F. de), Chez les Cannibalos (Now Hebrides, &c.). Paris, 1908. 

Vallet(I>. La Colonisation Prangaise en Nouvolle-Calfidonie. Paris, 1920. 


GERMANY. 

(Deutsches Retch.) 

On November 9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor was 
announced, and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

(For the oonatitution of the Empire and its rulers see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1918, pp. 881-884.) 

Constitution and Q-overnment. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning princes of the Federal States were either 
deposed or abdicated, the existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and arrangements were made for summoning a National Assembly. 





GBSMANY 


The elections for the body {for which all Germans, men and wotnen, over 
20 years of age voted) were held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties : — 
Majority Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Democrats, 75; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 2*2 ; German People’s Party, 22 ; 
and minor i»arties, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at Weimar on PebruaryO and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
President of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, who held ofSce from February 11, 
1919, until his death on February 28, 1925, 

PreMdeM of the EepubUe.—'Panl von HmdenUmj. Elected the second 
President on April 26, 1925 ; assumed office on May 12, 1925. 

The President is elected by the direct vote of aU citizens, male and 
female, over 20 years of age. The election must be held either on Sunday 
or on a day of X'ublic rest. The President holds office for 7 years. 

On June 29, 1928, the following Cabinet was appointed ; — 

Gkaneellor . — Hermann MillUr (Socialist). 

Minuter of Justice, — Erich Koch- IFcser (German Democratic Party). 

Mminter for Foreign Affairs.— -I>x. Gustav Stresemann (Gorman People’s 
Party). 

Minister for Home Affairs and Minister for the Occupied Provinces, — Karl 
Peirring (Socialist). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Rudolf jETif/erdiwy (Socialist). 

Minister of Defence. — Lieut. -General Wilhelm Groener. 

Minister of Labour. — Rudolf Wissell (Socialist). 

Minister of Food and Agriculture.— lierm&nn Robert Dietrich (German 
Democratic Party). 

Minister of Posts and Minister of Transport. — Dr. Sehaetsel (Bavarian 
People’s Party). 

Minister of Fcononiic A ffairs.~Dt. Julius Ourtius (German People’s Party). 

The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 31, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on August 11, 1919. 
It declares that the new Commonwealth is a Republic and that the power of 
the State is derived from the people. The colours of the Republic are black, 
red and gold. The tiade flag is'blacb, white, and red witJi the colours of 
the Reich in the upper inside corner. The Constitution provides for Central, 
and State Legislative organs ; makes foreign relations, defence, customs duties 
taxation and railway services matters for the central authority ; lays it down 
that every component State in the Federation must have a Republican Con- 
stitution, with a universal, equal, direct, and secret franchise of male and 
female voters on the proportional system. A State Council (Feichsrdt) is to 
be formed for the representation of the component States {Lander). All Bills 
{Gcsatzesvorlagen) before they are introduced into the Reichstag require the 
assent of the Reichsrat, hut the Reichstag can pass a Bill into law with a two- 
thirds majority over the head of the Reichsrat. The principle of the Referen- 
dum is provided for in the Constitution. The Constitution lurther declares all 
Germans equal before the law, and abolishes all privileges or disadvantages 
of birth, class, or creed. Freedom of speech and of the Press is guaranteed ; 
so is the right of meeting. Members of the Legislature of the Eeimblic {Petchs- 
iag) are to be elected by universal, equal, direct and secret votes of male 
and female voters, on the proportional system. The Reichstag is to be elected 
I’oi 4 years. The Cabinet appointed by the President must enjoy the 
confidence of the Reichstag Declarations of war and eonolmsions of peace 
are made by a law of the Republic, 

The Reichsrat consists of 68 members (Prussia 27, Bavaria 11, Saxony 7, 
Wurttemherg 4, Baden 3, and the other States 16). 
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The Reichstag, elected ou May; 20, 1928, is composed as follows: 
Socialists, 153 ; Gennaii National People’s Party, 73 ; Centre Party, 02 ; 
German People’s Party, 45 ; German Democratic Party, 25 ; Bavarian 
People’s Party, 16 ; Commmxista, 54 ; Middle Classes Party, 23 ; and minor 
parties, 39 ; total, 490. 


Area aad Population. 

I. Peogress and Pebsent Conditions. 


The following table gives the area and population of the present St<ates 
(Lander) of Germany in the order of them magnitude, embodying the returns 
of the census of June 16, 1925 : — 


States of the Empire 

Area 

Erigli.sh 

Population June 18, 1925 

Pop. 
per sq. 



JIale 

Female 

Total 

mile 

Prussia (excluding 
the Saar) . 

112,628 

18,504,001 

19,616,172 

38,120,173 

388 

Bavaria (excluding 
the Saar) . 

29,343 

3,553,867 

3,825,737 

7,379,594 

251 

Wiirttemberg 

7,532 

1,243,507 

1,336,728 

2,580,235 

342 

Baden . 

5,819 

1,115,477 

1,196,985 

2,3'12,462 

397 

Saxony . 

6,789 

2,872,091 

2,620,229 

4,992,320 

863 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

5,065 

331,290 

342,755 

674,045 

133 

Thuringia 

4,535 

776,822 

832,478 

1,609,300 

855 

Hesse . 

2,970 

655,964 

691,315 

1,347,279 

454 

Oldenburg . 

2,480 

270,223 

274,949 

545,172 

220 

Brunswick . 

1,418 

241,606 

260,269 

501,875 

354 

Mecklenburg-Str. . 

1,131 

54,084 

56,185 

110,269 

98 

Anhalt . 

890 

170,568 

180,477 

351,045 

396 

Lippa . 

469 

78,947 

84,701 

163,648 

349 

Waldeck ® 

408 

27,107 

28,709 

65,816 

137 

Scliaumburg-Lippe, 

131 

23,309 

24,737 

48,046 

367 

tlamburg , . 1 

160 

651,473 

601,050 

1,152,523 

7,203 

Lhbeck . . . i 

116 

61, .548 
164,949 1 

66,423 

173,897 

' 127,971 

1,113 

Bremen 

99 

338,846 

3,423 

German Republic(ex- 






cluding the Saar) 

180,982 

30,198,823 

32,213,796 1 

62,410,619 

345 

Prussian Saar Dis- 






trict^. 

574 

339,229 

332,519 

671,748 

1,170 

Saarpfalz ^ . 

164 

48,697 

49,555 

98,262 

599 

Saar District alto- 






gether) 

738 

387,926 

382,074 

770,000 

1,043 

German Republic 
(with Saar Dis- 
trict) ^ . 

181,720 

30,584,749 

32,595,870 

68,180,619 

347 


1 The fisures for the population of the Saar District, in which the census of 1925 could 
not he taken, are estimates. 2 Waldeck was absorbed by Prussia on April 1, 1920. 
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According to the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) Germany has agreed 
to the following territorial arrangements ; — (1) Alsace-Lorraine cederl to 
France, (2) the greater part of the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen 
ceded to Poland, (3) a part of Eastern Silesia and of East Prussia likewise 
to Poland, (4) a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (5) Memel to 
Lithuania, (6) Danzig, •'a Free State under the protection of the League of 
Nations, (7) Eupen and Malinedy to Belgium, (8) a part of Schleswig to 
Denmark. 

Provision was made in the Treaty to settle the ultimate fate of the following 
areas hj pUhiscite (1) The Saar Basin (after 15 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 
zones), (3) districts in Southeim East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia. Resnlts of the pUbiscites :• — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
northern zone for Denmark, southern zone for Germany ; East and West 
Prussia (Jtily, 1920} for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Gemiany. 
Despite the decision in Upper Silesia, 1,241 square miles, ■with a population 
of 892,537, were transferred to Poland. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations (according to the Census 
of 1910) lost to pre-war Germany has been made as follows : Alsace-Lorraine, 
6,607 .square miles, population” 1,874,014 ; ceded to Belgium, 400 square 
miles, population 60,003 ; ceded to Poland, 17,816 square miles, population 
3,854,961 ; Memel, 1,026 .square mile.s, population 141,238 ; Danzig, 739 
square miles, population 330,630 ; ceded to Denmark, 1,542 .square miles, 
population 166,348 ; ceded to Czechoslovakia, 122 square miles, population 
48,446; total 27,252 square miles, population 6,475,640. 

The Saar Basin, which has been placed under the government of the 
League of Nations for 15 years, has an area of 738 square miles and a 
population (1926) of 773,764, (See also p. 956.) 

The area of the territory occupied under the Treaty was originally about 
12,528 square miles, containing about 7 million inhabitants, but by January 
81, 1926, the Cologne zone, with 2,527 sq, miles and 2,640,798 inhabitants, 
had been evacuated. 

The population of the German Empire (without Heligoland) was 
24,831,396 in 1816, and 31,589,547 in 1837, showing an average 
annual increase of nearly 1*3 per cent. The following table shows 
the actual increase in population at various periods, with the annual rate of 
increase per cent. The small increase in 1867-71 is explained by the inter- 
vention of the W'ar with Franco. 


Tear 

Increase 

Annual Bate 
per cent. 

rear 

j Increase | 

Annual Bate 

1 per cent. 

1867 1 

3,220,083 

0-93 

1890 

i 2,672,766 

1-07 

1871 

970,171 

0-60 

1895 

i 2,851,431 

1-12 

1875 

1,668,568 

1-0 

1900 

I 4,087,277 

1-51 

1880 

2,506,701 

1-14 

1905 1 

4,274,811 

1-46 

1885 i 

1,621,643 

0-70 i 

1910 1 

4,284,504 

1-36 


1 Since 18,58. 


The number of foreigners in Germany, according to the census of 
June 16, 1926, was 967,096, or 15'3 of the total population of the country. 
Poles numbered 269,804, Austrians 128,869, Czechoslovaks 222,621, British 
6,376, French 7,290. 

II. Movement oe the Potulation. 

The following table , shows the movement of the population of the 
Empire during three years :-r- 
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Year 

Marriages 

Sha 1 Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

. Surplus of 
Births 

1925 

1926 

1927 

482,792 

483,198 

538,525 

1,336,327 1 43,828 
i 1,269,419 : 41,519 
1,198,323 1 38,117, 

160,462 

159,672 

788,519 

775,878 

795,374 

■f 547, 808 
■ -f493,541 
, -f 402,949 


Of the children born in 1925, 691,110 were boys and 645,217 girls ; in 
1926, 655,678 were boys, and 613,741 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany was in 1925, 35,451, being 56 ‘8 per 
100,000 inhabitants ; in 1926, 34, *105 or 54*3. 

The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
six years : — 


Year 

Total 

Destination 

European 

Countries* 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 

Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Ans. 

! tralla 

1922 

39,527 

57 

24,605 

5,261 

5,982 

007 

15 

■ — 

1923 

115,410 

328 

92,808 

8,920 

I2,f.49 

635 


51 

1924 

58,. 328 


22,475 

21,016 

‘ 18,774 

1,000 

(» 

S 

1925 

62,705 

92 

48,084 

4,017 

8,918 

1,524 

70 


1926 

65,280 

610 

51,144 . 

3,302 

8,214 

j 1,883 

72 

49 

1927 

61,379 

51S 

47,151 

2,212 

9, .507 

i 1.617 

20- 

854 


1 To Great Britain : 3 (1922), 29 (1923), 0 (1924), 0 (1925), 9 (1929), 4 (in 1927). 


Ill, Prinoipai. Towns. 

German towns are distinguished as large towns {with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; small 
towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns 2,000-6,000 inhabi- 
tants). In 1925, 2 towns had over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 18 others over 
250,000 ; 26 others over 100,000 ; 50 between 50,000 and 100,000; and 166 


between' 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the < 
.Tune 16, 1926, the population of the principal towns at that date wa 

census of 
s ; — 



Bop. 



Pop. 

Town 

State 

(16 June, 
1925) 

Town 

State 

(le June, 
1925) 

Berlin i . 

Prussia , 

4,024,165 

Chemnitz 

Saxony . 

3.31,655 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

1,079,126 

Dortmund . 

Prussia . 

321,743 

Cologne 

Prussia . 

700,222 

Bremen . 

Bremen . 

294,966 

Munich 

Bavaria . 

680,704 

Magdeburg . 

Prussia . 

293,959 

Leipzig 

Saxony . 

679,169 

Konigsberg . 

»> 

279,926 

Dresden 

,, 

619,157 

Duisburg 

99 

272,798 

Breslau 

Prussia . 

567,139 

Stettin . . . 

5) 

254,466 

Essen . 


470,524 

Mannheim . 

Baden . 

247,486 

Frankfort-on- 


Kiel 

Prussia . 

213,881 

Main 


467,520 

Bochum 

,, . . 

211,249 

Dusseldorf . 

>. ■ i 

432,633 

, Gelsenkirchen 

,, . . 

f 208,512 

Hanover 

jj ■ 

422,746 

1 Halle-on-Saale 

. i 

■ 194,575 

Niirnberg . 

Bavaria . , 

392,494 

1 Barmen 


1 187,099 

Stuttgart 

Wiirttem- | 


1 Altoua . 


‘ 186,653 

berg , i 
1 A 

341,967 

rea of Berlin 

1 Cassel . 

, 339 sq. miles. 


171,234 
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Town 

State 

Pop. ;i 

(16 .June, ! 
1925) i 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

{16 June, 
1925) ' 

Elberfeld 

Prussia . 

167,577 ' 

Bottrop. 

Prus.sia . 

77,315 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

165,522 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria . 

76,948 


Prussia . 

155,816 1 

Remscheid . 

Prus.sia . 

76,827 


Bntnswiek 

146,725 

Purth 

Bavaria . 

78,693 


Baden . 

145,694 ' 

Ilubmg 

Prussia . 

73,212 

Erfurt . 

Prussia . 

135,579 

Ilmdenbiu’g . 

!J 

73,163 


II 

131,098 

I legnitz 

Baden . 

73,123 




Heiaejoei-g , 

73,034 



127,400 ; 

We.se rmiinde. 

Prussia . 

72,065 


,) 

126,618 : 

Dessau , 

Anhalt . 

71,272 


Liibeck . 

12.5,000 

Prankfort-on- 




120,788 ; 

Oder . 

Prussia . 

70,884 

MnnchenGlad- 



Hei'ne . 

,, 

68,249 


Prussia . 

115,302 : 

Elbing . 

JS 

67,878 


Saxony . 

111,436 ^ 

Potsdam 

1) 

64,203 

Mains; . 

Hesse . 

108,537 i 

Flensburg , 

„ 

63,139 


Prussia , 

106,418 

Betxthen 

) J 

62,543 

Oberhausen . 

u 

105,436 1 

Wattenscheid 

,, 

60,823 

Wiesbaden . 


102,737 : 

Gladbeck 

)> 

60,048 

Ludwigshafen- 



Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria . 

59,336 

on-lihine . 

Bavaria . 

101,869 ^ 

Brandenburg 

Prussia . 

59,297 

Hagen . 

Prussia . 

99,736 i 

Hildesheim . 

,, 

58,522 

Buer - 

Prussia , 

99,058 i 

Koblenz 

,, 

58,322 

Wanne-Eickel 

Prussia . 

91,024 !! 

Trier . 

Wiirttem- 

58,140 

Freiburg 

Baden . 

90,475 1 

Ulm . 


Bonn . 

Prussia . 

90,249 ' 


berg . 

57,427 

Wtlrssburg . 

Bavaria . 

89,910 i 

Casfcrop- 



Darmstadt . 

Hesse . 

89,465 ! 

Rauxel 

Prussia . 

53,218 

Osnabriick . 

Prussia . 

89,079 ' 

Oldenburg . 

Olden- 


Bielefeld 

>5 

86,062 i 


burg . 

62,723 

Gorlitz , 

>» 

85,920 

Jena . 

Thuringia 

52,649 

Recklinghansen 

SI 

84,518 

Solingen 

Prussia . 

51,929 

Gleiwitz 

S5 

81,888 

Tilsit . 

,, 

60,834 

Gera 

Thuringia 

81,402 

Sterkrade 

>> 

50,757 

Zwickau 

Saxony . 

80,358 

Cottbus 

,, 

50,432 

Offenbach 

Hesse . 

79,362 

Bamberg 

Bavaria . 

50,152 

Pforzheim 

Baden . 

78,859 

Hamm . 

Prussia . 

50,040 

Rostock 

Meckh- 






Schw.. 

77,669 





Eeligion. 

According to the census of June 16, 192S, there were in Germany 
40, 014, 677 Protestants (64 per cent, of the total population), 20,193,334 
Catholics (32 per cent.), 67,580 other Christians (O'l per cent.), and 564,379 
Jews (0 9 per cent.). 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience. There is no 
State Church, Every religious community manages its own affairs, and 
makes appointments to its oflSces without interference from the State. 
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The Evangelical Churches are now united in the German Evangelical 
Church Union. 

There are 5 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 14 suffragan bishoprics, and 
6 bishoprics immediately subject to Rome ; there are 3 apostolic vicariates. 
The ‘ Old Catholics ’ have a bishop at Bonn. 

The Jewisli congregations are federated in the ‘ Deutsch- Israeli tischer 
Geraeiiide-Binid.’ 


Education. 

! Education is general throughout Germany, all children between the ages 

i of 6 and 14 being bound to attend some recognised school. The teachers 

i in German schools are required to hold a Government eertiticate, and to have 

! undergone a period of training and probation. 

According to a school census taken in 1926-27 there were in, that year 
52,785 public elementary schools in Germany with 180,964 teachers (137,173 
males and 43,791 females), and 6,659,769 pupils (3,356,740 boys and 
3,303,029 girls). There were in 1922, 675 private schools with 35,584 
i pupils (14,986 boys and 20,598 girls). 

According to the law of April 28, 1920, German children are all bound to 
; receive a four years’ course of instruction in the ‘Foundation School’ 

I [Grundsckide). The ne.vt highest school for elementary education is the 

‘ People’s School ’ ( Volks^schule), which like the GrmidscJiule, is supported 
partly by the State (mo.stly for personvd), and partly by the municipalities 
(mostly for school buildings, etc.). Besides the Volkaschule there is found 
the ‘ Middle School ’ (MUtclschule), which differs from the former in that 
instruction is provided in English and French. Apprentices and young 
])eople at work must attend Continuation Schools for 6 to 8 hours weekly 
during working hours. In addition there is a large number of special schools 
which prepare the pupils for i)articular callings. 

To prepare for the Universities and for admission into certain professions, 
there are several kinds of secondary schools with a course of study extending 
in the main over 9 years. Of these the oldest is the Gymnasim/t, which 
specializes in classical studies ; side by side witli this is the liealgymTiasiuvi, 
which specializes in mathematics, natural science and modern languages, 
but also teaches classical subjects. The Gymnasien are the most fully 
developed classical schools ; the Frogymnasien differ from these only in not 
having the highest classes. The Oberrealschulm give instruction in mathe* 
matics, natural science and modern languages, but not in classics. Experi- 
mentally two other kinds of schools have been established — the German 
; High School {Deutsche Oberschule) and the Avfbauschule, the former to 

* stress German subjects (besides modern languages), and the latter to provide 

an intensive and curtailed high school education for the bright scholars 
of elementary schools. 

(i For girls there exe Lycmi, Oberlyceen stoA. wgeehaX Studimanstalten'vih.ihh. 

I prepare for the universities. 

In 1921-22 the number of secondary schools was as follows : — For boys, 
Gymnasia, 515, with 10,051 teachers and 162,367 pupils ; Realgymnasia, 322, 
with 6,678 teachers and 115,615 pirpils ; Oberrealschulen and Realschulen, 
506, w'itli 9,404 teachers and 184,175 pupils. For girls. High Schools, 824 ; 

IS with 14,852 teachers and 299,285 pupils, 

: There are 10 fully equipped Technical High Schools, with the power of 

I granting degrees. They are all aided hy the States to which they respectively 

I belong. The statistics for 1927 were as foEows;— 
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Schools 

Students 

Schools 

Teacliiiig 

Start' 

(1927) 

Students 

(1927) 

Berlin 

SOS i 4,r,54 

; Stuttgart 

110 

1.771 

JJunieh . . . j 

141 

4,043 

A.-sehen . 

m 

1,02} 

Darmstadt ' . 

121 ! 2.309 

■ Brunswick 

91 

1 909 

Karlsruhe 

Hanover . 

11(5 ! 1,239 

92 1,SC3 

Breslau . 

70 

i 8U15 

Dresden . 

141 

2.407 

Total 

1,293 1 

j 20,927 2 


1 liKsltiiiing 156 special teachers and excluding 1,1‘29 assistaiits. 

“ lu addition to 1,110 ou leave or excused attendance at lectures, of whom 558 were 
inscr;bud at the Berlin Technical High School. 


There are, besides, 2 Veterinary Colleges, with mimher of students in 
1927 (484), 4 Agricultural Colleges (1,701), 3 Afforestation Academies (334), 
2 Mining Academies (768), 5 Commercial High Schools (3,898), 1 Academy 
for Practical Medicine (35), 14 Schools of Art (2,351), and 10 Colleges of 
Music (3,777). 

There are 23 universities in the German Republic, besides the Philo- 
sophical and Theological High Schools at Braunsberg, with number of 
students in 1927 (39), Augsburg (40), Bamberg (82), Dillingen (140), 
Eichstatt (136), Freising (138), Passau (152), and Regensburg (198), which 
have only faculties of theology (Roman Catholic) and philosophy (Augsburg 
has philosophy only). 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and .students for 1927 : — 


Universities 

Professors and 
Teachers (1927) 

Students (1927) 

Theology 

l|^ 

Medicine 

and 

Dentistry 

Philosophy 

Hi 

ill 

ili 

Auxiliary 

Science 

Total 

Berlin (1809) . 


t5S4 

802 

3,709 

1,419 

2,142 

1,687 

64 

9,173 

Bonn (1777-1818) 


247 

479 

1,450 

825 

901 


17 

4,305 

Breslau (1702-1811) 

271 

291 

1,138 

446 

681 

554 

24 

3,034 

Cologne (1888-1018) 

204 


8,558 

255 

916 

892 

2 

5,122 

Erlangen (1743) 


in 

232 

508 

325 

142 

207 

2 

1,416 

Frankfort (19W) 


259 


1,905 

368 

463 

470 

10 

8,211 

Freiburg (1457) 


195 

282 

1,133 

705 

579 

560 

1 

3,260 

Giessen (1607) 


169 

52 

357 

173 

139 

364 

102 

1,187 

Gottingen (17 371 


226 

179 

1,054 

346 

497 

946 

9 

3,0i2 

Greifswald (1456) 


147 

99 

428 

272 


206 

21 

1,235 

Halle (1694) . 


211 

146 

554 

187 

334 

587 

8 

1,81(5 

Hamburg (1919) 


291 


805 

317 

624 

471 

11 

2,228 

Heidelberg (13S6) 


223 

104 

1,076 

549 

678 

! 453 


2.860 

Jena(l.W7) . 


179 

63 

758 

321 

561 

1 567' 1 


2,270 

Kiel (1065) . 


194 

58 

851 

462 

268 

432 

10 

2,081 

Konigsberg (1544) 


211 

124 

660 

290 

425 

406 1 

8 

1,913 

Leipzig (1409) 


327 

ISO 

1,418 

665 

1,264 

1,018 ! 

165 

4,710 

Marburg (1627) 


164 

224 

S96 

513 

651' 

1 482 

1 

2,767 

Munich (1472-1826 


360 

231 

2,614 

1,442 

i 1,5S6 

1,226 

285 

I 7,384 

Miin.ster(I780) 


ISO 

393 

866 

389 

i 716 ! 

630 , 

15 

2,899 

Rostock (1419) 


107 

75 

383 

321 1 

1 , 133 1 

194 

3 

1,109 

Tubingen (1477) 


155 

671 

81» 

518 1 

549 

1 334 


2,890 

Wurzburg (1582) . 


110 

191 

751 

752 

1 ■ 243 

'288 . 

■ 22 

2,247 

Total , 

5,1752 

4,367 

27,675 

11,856 i 

' 14,600 

I: 12,857 

785? 

172,189 3 


1 Including 1,374 students of Veterinary Science. 

2 Including 261 special teachers and excluding 2,267 assistants. 

3 Exclusive of 2,389 on leave or excused from attending lectures. 
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j In tliree universities, namely, Ereiburg, Munich, and Wurzburg, the 

i faculties of theology are Roman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Protestant 

’ and Roman Catholic — ^Bonn, Breslau, Miinster, and Tubingen ; and the rest 

are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological facul ties, 

I Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout Germany, though, 
with the exception of the Ileichsgerieht, all courts are directly sulijeot to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not to 
j theCentral Government. The appointmentof the judges other than those of the 

j Reichsgericht is also a State function, and not that of the Central Governmeiit. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtsgertchte (1,745 on 
January ^ 1, 1927), each with one or more judges, coinpetcnt to try 
petty civil and criminal cases. Cases relating to property in which the amount 
involved does not exceed 500 marks are usually tried by a single judge. Iii 
the trial of more serious criminal case.s the judge is assisted by two assessors 
' (laymen), to whom on the request of the public prosecutoi a professional 

magistrate may further bo added {Schoffcugeriekt). The LandgaricMe (169 
on .lauuary 1, 1927), contain both civil and criminal chambers. Tlie 
former, consisting of three judges, exercise a revising Jurisdiction over 
, the Anit.sgerichte, and also, a more extensive original jurisdiction, including 

divorce cases, &c. For trying commercial eases there are further commercial 
; chambers, consisting of one judge and two laymen. The criminal chamber 

heavvS a]_)peals from the Amtsgerichte in criminal cases ; if the appeal is from 
the decision of a .single magistrate it is heard by one judge with two lay 
assessors (small chamber) ; if from a decision of the Schoflengericht, by three 

i 'udges and two laymen (large chamber). For the trial of capital cases, the 
liandgeriehte are transformed into Schimtrgerickte, consisting of three judges 
and .six laymen. The first court of second instance is the Oberlandesgerioht, 
There are twenty-seven such courts in. Germany. The Oberlandesgerickta 
contain criminal and civil senates consisting of three judges. They exercise 
appellate jurisdiction over the Landgerichte in civil cases, and over the 
‘ small chambers’ (and in some cases over the ‘large chambers’) in criminal 
cases. The total number of judges on the bench in all the courts above 
mentioned was 9,498 (Jan. 1, 1927). The supreme court is the Meiohsgerieht, 
which sits at Leipzig, and has 91 judges. This court exercises an appellate 
jurisdiction over all inferior courts, and also an original and final jurisdic- 
tion in cases of treason. It has 5 criminal and 7 civil senates, consisting 
of 5 judges each. 

Number of persons condemned after trial, 1925, 692,051 ; 1926, 598,460. 

Poor Belief. 

The relief of the poor, war invalids, dependents of those killed in the 
war and of minors in need of assistance was regulated by the law of 
February 13, 1924. Relief is granted by District Unions {Bezirksjwrsorge- 
verbdnde) ov Provincial and State Vniojis (Landesfuersorgeverbande). The 
former are either identical with the larger municipalities, or are a union 
of smaller ones. Relief is granted in the ordinary place of residence of the 
recipients, usually by the District Unions. But where the recipient has no 
ordinary place of residence, the Landesfiiersorgeverbaende make the grant. 
Relief may be made dependent on labour. Poor rates are not levied. ' 

Compulsory lasurance. 

Social insurance has existed in Germany since 1883. It comprises com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen and employees against sickness (including 
maternity), accidents, unemployment old age and infirmity. 
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Under & law of 1883 and amending Acts, workmen and employees with an animal 
income up to 3,1)00 marks must be insured against sickness, and must themselves pay 
two-thirds of the contributions, their employers paying one-third. For accident insur- 
ance, umler an Act of 1881 and amending Acts, the eontribation.s are paid entirely by the 
employers, and they, for mutual protection, have been obliged to unite into associations 
according to the nature of the industries in which they are engaged. The working of 
these insurance a.ssociations is controlled by Government. For invalidity and old age 
insurances, under an Act of 1SS9 and amending Acts, the contributions are paid half by 
the emploj’ee and half by their employers, while towards each pension tiie Government 
grants an annual subsidy. The omployens are responsible both for their own and tlie 
workmen’s contributions, but the latter may be deducted from wages paid subsequently. 
Insurance for old age pensions fur employees was introduced by law of December 20, 1911, 
and amending Acts, 6& being the pensionable age. 

The State makes a grant for sickness insurance, also provides for maternity benefit. 

For lire year 1927 tlie average of those insured against sickness was 
19,706,000, ' Of this total, 19,958,000 (12,708,000 men and 7,250,000 
women) were insured in ordinary societies, and 748,755 in Knappschaften or 
.societies for miners, and 1,132,008 in supplementary offices. In 1926, about 
24,862,031 persons were insured against accident in 66 industrial and 39 
agi'icaltural societies. 

The total receipts in 1927 of the ordinary societies were 1,507,886,000 R. M., 
and of the Kmppscfmfteii 126,109,000 R.M. The total expenditure of the 
ordinary societies was 1,415,216,000 R.M., and of the Knappschafteii 
121,701,000 R.M. For accident insnrance the receipts were 3,608,000 R.M. , 
and the expenditure 321,699,000 R.M. For sickness insurance the receipts 
in 1927 were 960 million K,M., and the expenditure 802’4 million R.M. ; 
for the insurance of employees tlie receipts in 1927 were 3^0 6 million R.M. 
and the expenditure 141 million R.M. ; for the miners’ societies the receipts 
ill 1927 were 178-9 million R.M., and the expenditure 183-5 million R.M. ; 
for unemployment iuaurance the receipts in 1927 wore 908 million R.M. and 
the e.xpenditure 906 million R.M. 

Finance. 

The following tables exhibit the revenue and expenditure for three years, 
ending March 31 (in millions of Reichsmarks) : — 


Kevbnoi: 


Yearsending 

March 81 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1927 General .... 
Dawes Scheme : 

Railway Bonds . 
Ijuiinstrial Debentures . 

Million R. M. 
8,1G9-1 

isr-G 

Million B. M. 
331-S 

Million E. M. 
8,801-2 

572'1 

187-6 

Total .... 

9,229-1 

331 S 

9,560-0 

1928 General .... 
Dawe.s Sclicme : 

Railway Bonds . . i 

Industrial Debentures . 

9,6S5-8 

e05-4 

■ . 274-6 ■ ■ 

153-1 

9,532-7 

606-4 

274-6. '■ 

Total . . . . 

10,565-8 

163-1 

10,412-7 

1929 1 General . . . , 

Dawes iSclieme ; 

Railway Bonds . 
Industrial Debentures . 

9.528-6 

1 660-0 
uoo-o 

146 '3 

9,671-9 

660-0 

300-0 

Total .... 

; 10,488-6 : : 

^ ■■ 146-3' ; 

10,634-.9 


1 Estimates. 
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Bxpenditcri? (Millions of Eeichsmaeks) 


V.cu-s ending 

March 31 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Ciynora! .... 

Million B. M. 
7,510-3 

Million R. 31. 
483-0 

12-8 

Million R. M. 
7,1593-3 

D.iwc.s Hoheiiie 

1 296-S 

.l.iSOO-t} 

Total . 

8,867-1 

495-8 

-.1,302-9 

1?2S fieneral . . ... 

7.9'30-S 

1- 425-S 

8,416-6 

Diiwos i8cl.om>i 

i 1,711-7 

I d7-5 

1,779-2 

Total .... 

9,702-5 

408-3 

10,105-.8, 

1929 1 General , 

8,301-1 

l-’2--t 

8,424-0 

Dawes Scheme 

2,187-5 

19-7 , 

2,207*2 

Total .... 

10,488-6 

i42-(i ■; 

10,631*2 


* Estimates. 


I 

( 


i 


The budget e.stimatcs for 1928-29 give tlie principal items of revenue 
and expenditure as follows : — 


Bdugft Esti.vatfs, 192S-i9 (in millions of Raielismark.s) 


licveuue 

Taxes ’(•,ei)2-0 

Oustoras ..... 1,200’0 

Administrative Revenues . ‘i93‘2 

Seignorage on Coinage . , 179 '3 

Surplus from previous years . Ifit'-O 

Interest and Amortisation on 

tlie Railways Bonds . . iJCiO'O 

Interest and Amortisation on 
tlie Industrial Debentures . 300 0 

Other Roveimcs , . . 176 ‘4 


Total . . , 10, 634-9 


Expenditure 

raynieuts to States and Com- 
munes . . . , . 3,407*8 

General Adiuini.strativo lix- 
pcnscs , . , . . 2,428 ‘3 

Unemployment Relief . . 108-5 

War and Civil Pensions, ttc. , 1,780-4 
Internal Charges arising out of 
the War, Occupation, etc. . 214-1 

Payment of Boad.s and reduc- 
tion of Debt . . , 4S4- 

Dawca Scheme . . . 2,207*2 

Toial . . . 10,631-2 


On December 31, 1927, the total funded debt amounted to 7,934*3 million 
Reichsmarks, of which 20*7 million are treasury bonds, 1,018*5 million bank 
debts, 5,247*8 million pre-war debt, 470*0 million the 1927 debt, the Dawes 
Loan (1924), 908 *6 million, and 323*7 million other debts. 

The growth of the German debt is shown as follows : — 


Year 

(March 31) 

Million i 

Marks 

Year 

(March 31) 

Million 

Marks 

187d’. 

769*5 

1925 . . 

2,790-7 

1875». . 

120-3 

1920 . . . 

7,841 -S 

1895 . - . 

2,201-2 

1927 . . . 

8,072-9 

1910 . \ . . 

5,013-5 Ji 

1928 . . . 

:7,8S4-3 

1918 . . . 

4,925-8 

1928 (December 31) 

8,483-6 


I 


fei 


f 

S' 




t Deoemher 31. 
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By June, 1921, the fortresses specified in the Treaty, and also the coast 
defences of Kiel and Heligoland had been razed. The equipment of the 
fortresses of Kustrin, Glatz, Heisse, Giogau, Loetzen, and Marienburg 
had been sumndered. The maximum armaments authorised are 84,000 
rifles, 18,000 carbines, 792 heavy machine guns, 63 trench mortars, 204 
7‘7 c.m. field guns, and 84 10*5 c.m. howitzers. No military aircraft is 
permitted. 

The army estimates for 1928-29 amounted to 492,164,000 gold marks. 

II. Natv. 


German Navy is now mainly a coast-defence force and is directed 
and administered by the Chief of Naval Direction, under the Ministry of 
National Defence. In addition to the central administrative division are 
the Office of Naval Command (staff), the General Naval Office (supply, 
research and construction), also the Naval Administrative Office, and 
some departments dealing with the relations of the Navy to the Defence 
Ministry, which also controls the Army. 

The Treaty allows to the German Government the right of maintaining 
navy, recruited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of eight pre-Dreadnoughts completed between 1902 and 1906, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four 11 -inch aiid from ton to 
fourteen 6*7 or 5‘9-inch guns. They are the Braunschweig, Elsass, Han- 
nover, Hessen, Schlesien, Schleswig-Holstein, Preussen 3Xi6. Lothringen, oi 
which four are usually kept in reserve. They possess little fighting value, 
though a certain amount of money has been spent in modernising them. 


Defence. 


I, Akmv. 


Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and in accordance with 
the law of March 23, 1921, enlistment is voluntary and for 12 years. 
Officers have to engage to serve for 2,5 consecutive years on appointment. 
The Eeichswehr is organized in 7 dmsions of infantry and 3 divisions of 
cavah-y, with two army corps headquarter stafls. The strength of an army 
corps staff hs 30 officers and 160 N.C.O.’s and men ; of an infantry division, 410 
officers and 10,830 men ; of a cavalry division, 275 officers and 6,250 men. 
The total strength of the army in 1928 was 4,291 officers and 94,900 
other ranks. The President is the supreme head of all land and sea forces. 
Under his orders the Minister of National Defence exercises actual command 
through the medium of a General Officer appointed chief of the army 
eoramand, organised as follows : — 


Iiifanti-y , 

Cavalry 

Aiiiillfirj- . . . 

Bnpineers . 

Train 

Medical Service . 
Communication Troops 
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driven bj’ Diesel engines, was ordered in 1928 to replace the Brituiischweiy. 
The crnisers authorised by the Treaty are the Medusa, Thetis, Anmzone, 
Eamhurg, and Berlin, completed between 1899 and 1903, and each of them 
mounting ten 4T inch guns ; the Emdcii, completed at the end of 1925, 
armed with S 6-inch guns ; the Koiiigshcrg and Karlsruhe, completed iu 
192S, armed with 9 6-iiich guns ; two more of the last mentioned type (Kohi 
and “ E ") are under construction, and will replace two of the older vessels 
in due course. By treaty the cruisers built since the wav are limited to a 
disjdacement of 6,000 standard tons. There are also 32 destroyers and 
torpedo-boats, 19 of which date from 1907-13 ; the remaindfr were built in 
1926-23 to replace worn-out vessels. All these ships are maintained in 
an efficient state. No submarines and naval .aircraft are permitted. 

The battleships, cruisers, destroyers and torpedo-boats are divided 
equally to constitute squadrons severally in the North Sea and the Baltic. 
The cruisers Berlin and Em, den are training ship.s, and have recently made 
extensive cruises with naval cadets and men. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. The officers and wai’rant officers engage 
for a miiumum of twenty-five consecutive years, and the petty officers and 
men for twelve years. The vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of 
arms, munitions, and material. 

Naval Estimates: 1926-27, 223,300,000 marks; 1927-28, 220,850,000 
marks ; 1928-29, 212,029,000 marks. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agricultube. 

Generally speaking, small estates and peasant proprietorship prevail in the 
West and South German States, while large estates prevail iu the north-east. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns for 
Germany at the beginning of June, 1928, was as follows (in acres) : — Arable 
land, 51,566,972 ; grass, meadows, jmsture, 20,165,876 ; vineyards, 204,575. 

The areas under the principal crops, iu acres, and the yields, in metric 
ton.s (1 metric ton = 2,204 lb. or '984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows : — 



Acreage. 

Produce (Metric tons). 

- 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley. 

Oats . 

Potatoes 

Sugar Beet . . i 

Hay . 

4,008,025 

11,830,770 

3,718,775 

8,690,392 

6,899,287 

1 1,007,437 

1 18,882,852 1 

4,370,242 
11,746,685 
8,696,565 
3,689,215 
6,996,847 
i 1,131,170 
16,962,460 

4,326,800 

11,613,272 

3,793,795 

8,783,596 

1,058,160 

. ~ i 

2.697,185 

6,405,905 

2,462,541 

6,324,565 

.30,030,686 

10,495,308 

83,536,263 

8,280,104 

6,88:4,631 

2,737,913 

0,346.708 

37,550,109 

1 10,854,130 
! 85,480,174 

3,441,786 

7,703,766 

2,934,567 

0,188,681. 

41.269.000 

11.011.000 


In 1927 the area devoted to vines was 181,872 acres, the wine yield 
31,407,618 gallons. Area devoted to tobacco, 1926, 16,512 acre.s ; 1927, 
22,997 acres ; 1928, 24,652 acres ; yield 1926, 14,410,467 kilos ; 1927, 
19,964,106 kilos. Sugar production, 1926-27, 1,663,647 tons; 1927-28, 
1,675,200 tons. In 1926 the hop production was 262*3 tons, and in 1927, 
717*9 tons. • , . - 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the census 
of December 1, 1928, was; — 
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States 

Horses i 

Cattle 

Sheep 


Goats 

Pnisssii .... 
Bavaria . .... 

Saxony . . .. 

■Wiirtteiul)erg. . . 

Baden , . 

Other States . . 

g, .=-.47,000 
402, goo 
lei.goo 
10S.700 
00,000 
421,800 

10, .335,400 
3,812,800 
093,200 
1,056,300 

I 649,100 

1 1,839,400 

2,379,700 

393,200 

61.400 
171,000 

46.400 
f.7S,900 

13,781,400 
2,081,800 
670,300 
: 503.900 

467,700 

1 2,561.200 

1,684,400 
35 4,. 300 
153,100 
89,900 

1 126,100 
477,300 

Total 1 Dec. ms 
,, 1 „ it'sr 
„ I ,. I'J*! . ' 

S, 710,500 : 
3,810,072 1 
' .8,873,131 i 

! 13,386,200 
18,010,669 
i 17.221.096 

3,635,600 

I . 3,8 IS, SSI 
s 4,080,-172 

! 20,072,300 ; 
22,899,091 
19,423,552 

1 2,SS5,100 

3,224,622 
S,4,S3,S00 


1 Exclusive of Army Imrses. 

II. Fouestky. 

Forestry' in GermaBy is au industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of Germany in 
its present extent was put in 1913 (latest stat.istic.s) at 31,587,209 acres, of 
which ciwn forests occupy 704,338 acres ; State and partly State forests, 
9,819,471 acres ; communal forests, 5,071,010 acres ; private forests, 
14,727,054 acres, and forests belonging to various associations or founda- 
tioins, 1,265,836 acres. Of the whole forest area 9,465,708 acres are under 
foliage trees, oak, birch, a-sh, beech, etc., and 22,120,446 acres bear pine, 
larch, red and white fir, etc. 

III. Minins. 

The great hulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
whore the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal, iron and metal smelting works, Central Germany for brown coal, 
the Harz for iron .and copper ore, and the We&terwald for iron ore. Saxony 
has coal mines. 

In 1925 there wore 2,942 mines in Germany employing 808,598 persons 
(797,350 men, and 11,243 women). Number of blast furnaces in 1927, 191 ; 
in 1926, 206. 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Coal . 


132,622,125 

145,295,724 

153,.599,3,-.0 

Lignite 


139,724 614 

139,160,557 

150,503,914 

Iron ore 


5,923,043 

4,793,353 

6,620.530 

Zinc ore 


122,208 

200,144 

260,112 

Lead ore 


105, .863 

133,735 

13.8,513 

Copper ore , 


810,729 

932.332 

950, .896 

Rook salt . 


1,707,282 

1,965,847 

2,268,807 

Potash 


12,029,576 

9,408,109 

11,071,541 


Coal output in 1928, 150,876,000 metric tons. 

In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 tons ; in 1926, 
9,636,054 tons pin 1927, 13,102,528 tons. Ingot steel production in 1913 
totalled 16,942,808 metric tons ; in 1925, 11,866,362 tons ; in 1926, 
12,100,846 tons pin 1927, 15,959,391 tons. 

lY. Fisheries. 

In 1927 the yield of the North Sea fisheries was 214,086,508 kilos of fish 
and 292,569 oysters ; and of the Baltic fisheries, 33,084,761 kilos of fish and 
18,348 wild ducks, etc. 
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Y. MAjftJFACTtTEES. 

The chief seats of the German iron production are the Ruhr, the Saar and 
Upper Silesia ; to a less extent also in Hanover, Bavaria, and Saxony. Steel 
is made in the Ruhr. The manufacture of dsoth iron and steel is carried 
on in the vicinity of the eoal mines in the district of the Lower Rhine, in 
Westphalia, and in Thuringia. The electrical industry is found principally 
in Berlin, The chemical industry is centred on the Rhine and the Jlain, in 
the Rulir, and in Prussian Saxony. Saxony (Free State) is the leading State in 
the production of textiles, but Westphalia and Silesia also produce linen; 
Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Bavaria produce 
cotton goods. Woollens are manufactured in several Prussian provinces, 
also in Saxony and Bavaria ; silk in Rhenish Prussia, and Baden. Beetroot 
sugar is an important manufacture in Prussia, chiefly in the provinces of 
Saxony, Hanover, Silesia and Pomerania. Potash is produced mainly in 
Prussian Saxony and Anhalt. Glass, porcelain, .and earthenware in Silesia, 
Thuringia, Bavaria, and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Baden, 
Wiirttemberg and Bavaria ; and beer principally in Bavaria. 

The following are the statistics of the beet sugar manufacture in 
Cferrnany : — 


Tears 

beginninf! 

1 Keptembi r 

Number of Beetroot used 
Factories in Metric Tons 

Production in Metric Tons 

Raw Bngar j Molasses 

No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 
produce iKg. 
of Sugar 

Un>»-24 

204 7,2.^3,103 

1,12.S,073 

1S3,05S 

6 -41 


201 0.706,000 

1,552,170 

243,076 

(5'29 


261 10,167,211 

l,fiS4,6Sl 

201,362 

C'42 

102S-27 

252 10,657,133 

1,647.344 

263,294 

6-47 

isaT-as-* 

230 10,657,055 

l,G.55,f).5S 

313, .500 

fi-44 


1 Preliminary ligiires. 


The quantity of beer (in thousands of hectolitres, 1 hectolitre = *22 
gallons) brewed in Germany in 1914 was 59,373 ; in 1923, 28,230 ; in 1924, 
38,149 ; in 1925, 47,660 ; in 1926, 48,342 ; in 1927, 51,608. 

The total number of active breweries in Germany with a yearly pro- 
duction of over 500 his. was in 1920, 2,882 ; in 1921, 2,910 ; in 1922, 2,418 ; 
in 1923, 2,251 s in 1924, 2,867 ; in 1925, 2,511 ; in 1926, 2,675. 

Production of alcohol for four years 


Year No 

of Distilleries 

Gallons 

Year 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

1028-24 

36,516 

84,111,176 

i 1925-26 

33,899 

49,058,152 

1924-25 

89,618 

40,468.186 

il 1926-27 

87,723 

i 41,154,674 


Tobacco products in the year ending March 31 , 1 928 : — 6, 968, 278,000 cigar «5 
31,934,129,000 cigarettes, 36,760,200 kilos of smoking tobacco, and 2,322,400 
kilos of snufh 

Accoi'ding to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
1,852,737 industrial establishments, employing 12,704,135 workpeople, 
(9,805,923 males, being 77 per cent, of the total, and 2,898,212 females, 
being 23 per cent, of the total). The following table gives certain particulars 
of the more important industries : — 
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Branch of Industiy 

Number of 
Factories 

Number of Employees 

Tot.al 

Females 

Mining . . 



2,042 

SOS, 593 

11,243 

Stone , . 



34, SOS 

084,714 

94,532 

iron and Metal . 




020,802 

25,007 

iron and metal niannfactnre.s 



l.’i0,209 

803,140 

145,000 

Engiiieeriiig 



41,.S10 

1,240,501 

72,254 

Kleetroteclinical 



40,443 

59S,e30 

148,209 

Oheiiiioals . . . 



8,035 

313,077 

72.G3S 

Textiles .... 



122,087 

1,212,437 

089,594 




35,765 

.575,805 

194,220 

Leather and linoleum 



33,627 

105,356 

23,945 

Rubber , . . 



1,28.3 

00,200 

23,309 

Timber .... 



219,835 

958,109 

88,940 

Mtisica! instruments . 



20,131 

119,437 

41,475 

PoodslufTs .... 



293,372 

1,365,359 

489,759 

Clothing .... 



599,709 

1,427,657 

[ 745,040 

Building .... 



220,940 i 

1,535,358 

26,650 

Ga.s, water, and electricity. 



11,426 j 

148,151 

5,786 


Commerce. 

The following table shows the volume and value of the special trade 
(inclusive of gold and silver) for five years (for 1913 the values are 
gold mark, for the other years the values are based on those of 
1913) 


Imports I Exports i 



Rouble cwts. 

Million marks 

Double cwts. 

Million marks 

1913. 

728,328,503 

11,200’! 

787,142,752 

10,198-6 

192.5 . 

519,721,044 

9,093 ’8 

518,520,807 

6,994-7 

1020. 

432,705,690 

8,521 ’7 

753,702,165 

7,880-7 

1927 . 

680,937,590 

11,658-0 

004,058,986 

8,100-0 

192.S . 

659,811,049 

15,012-2 

608,750,680 

19,084-8 


1 Including deliveries in kind under Iteparations. 


The distribution of trade according to categories is shown as follows (in 
millions of gold mark values) ; — 




Imports 


jj Exports 


1913 

I 1920 

1927 

1913 

19261 

1 19271 

Live animals . . . . 

P'oods and beverages 

Raw material and semi-manu- 
factured articles . 
Manufactured articles . , . 
Gold and silver . . 

289-7 

2,807-8 

6,280 

1,392-2 

436-4 

1 119-7 

3,571-0 

4,947-7 
1,363-0 
615-3 1 

170-9 

4,326-1 

7,192-3 

2,533-7 

238-3 

7-4 

1,069-5 

2.274-1 

6,746-2 

101-4 

i 24-4 1 

603-8 i 

2,732-0 
7,154-3 i 
30-2 . 

29-1 

440-8 

2,607-6 

7,723-5 

21-9 

Total . , . . 

11,206-1 

10,616-7 1 

14,466-3 

10,198-6 

10,450-7 

10,822-9 


* Including deliveries in kind under Reparations. 


The distribution of trade according to principal countries for 2 years was 
as follows : — 
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1,000 /Millions 1,000 Millions 1,000 'Miiliousj 1,000 j.Millions 

Metric j of Metric of Metric | of ! lifetrio I of 

Tons i Marks Tons Marks Tons Marks | Tons Marks 

1,002 ^ 205-4 2,052 472-4 7,340 ; 354-0 i 0,770 i 3t!:l-l 

l,f>'0 ' 207-4 2,447 615-0 14,280 I 037-.'} I 7,627 | 477-2 

SBS i 3S7-6 900 527-6 5,402 i 4Sii-l j 4,S02 ; 461-D 

1,305' 546-9 2.105 698-3 16,437 j 1,126-8 12,SI" t 1,110-2 

013 ' 110-4 1,235 211-0 1,002 : 310-5 | OOS : 306-4 

4,346 I 3S6-S 6,-2S7 56S-5 2,030 j 422-5 i 2,410 : 522-.5 

6,476 i 233-6 9,860 369-9 2,614 I 400-} : 2.303 . 409-3 

1,910 I ,576*4 4,029 963-1 4,272 i 1,16*2-5 ‘ l,!iS6 : 3.177-5 

3,277 ! 1,602-9 4,347 2,072-4 1.7S5 I 744-1 , 1,387 776*2 

* Incliidiiig (leliverie.s in kind under Reparations. 


Principal article.s imported into the United Kingdom from, and exporte d 
from the United Kingdom to Germany (Board of Trade Ketunis) : — 


Staiile Imports 

1920 1927 

Staple Exports 

1926 

1037 

Glass & maiuifactnre.s 

£. £, 
1,426,310 1,.509,964 

Cotton yarns , 

ai 

0,320,5352 

8,884,880 

Dyes .... 

485,426 641,810 

Cotton piece goods . 

1,635,928 

2,327,458 

Woollens . 

2,256,356 2,607,273 

Woollen yarn . 

1,856,290 

3, .5, 5.5,504 

Pianos . 

173,334 163,432 

Alpaca, (fee., yam . 

861,832 

1,. 54.5, 580 

Machinery . 

•2,144,237 2,682,622 

1 Wool piece goods . 

830,000 

1,752,208 

Toys .... 

1,878,221 2,10.5.897 

Iron and steel . 

390,055 

9.55,708 

Artificial side . 

1,303,404 2,000,713 

1 Maohinei-y . 

899,889 

1,598,590 

Chemicals . 

2,170,9.53 2,262,053 ' 

1 Coal 

1,117,309 

3.105,656 

ISleetrioal goods 

1,4.56,516 1,6-21,760 

Fish .... 

2,351,500 

2,085,021 

Leather 

-2,0.59,039 l,St49,306 , 

1 Raw wool 

7,565,673 

9,309,864 


Total trade between Germany and the United Kingdom for five year.s, 
according to the Board of Trade Retarns : — 


- 

1924 1925 

1926 1927 

j 1928 

Imports from Germany into U.K. 

36,888,265 48,403,494 

£ £ 
72,609,065 59,915.051 

. £. 

\ 63,731,140 

Exports of British produce to 
Germany 

42,586.928 44,226,07-2 

1 26,351,802 41,879,093 

j 40,949,587 


The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On June 30, 1928, the German mercantile marine (Lloyds’ Register of 
Shipping) amounted to 3,777,251 registered gross tons (5,459,296 tons in 
.1914), 

The following table for 1927 shows the number and net tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing German ports. 

'H H'''2 


Beisiuin 

France . 

luiiy . 

Netherlands 

A«.strifi 

Czecdio.slnvakia 

Sweden 

Unired Kinsiiom 
United States 


1 




Entered 

Cleared 

Flag 

With Freight 

In Ballast 

With Freight 

In Ballast 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

German , 

59,425 

18,652,041 

6.919 

1,800,900 

51,683 

16,174,415 

18,213 

4,30.5,760 

Foreign . . 

16,327 

18,313,649 

3,309 

1,145,880 

13,462 

12,581,049 

5,815 

6,598,552 

Swedish . 

2,861 

1,834,146 

706 

111,902 

2,003 

1,480,445 

946 

474,080 

United States 

3:>9 

1,602,664 

4 

6,921 

302 

1,377,805 


285,284 

Danish , 

4,001 

1,962,876 

1,419 ! 

113,382 

4,016 

1,778,220 


289,339 

British . 

3,641 

6,098,429 

226 

i 243,710 

i 2,234 

3,424,948 

1,499 

2,855,262 

Norwegian 

1,338 

1,341,017 

94 j 

1 62,903| 

! 892 

817,675 

' 576 . 

596,853 

Batch . 

2,321 

2,402,864 

640 ! 

i 278,6201 

2,291 

1,839,262 

1 601 

648,308 


2"kiH shq^ping teas distrihitecl among the ports as follows :■ 


I 1,09a I 

i 3,992 ! 
: 1,634 I 


21,058: 

12,1531 

30,163| 


43,674! 

55,239; 

12,966 


1,393,349; 17,6' 

332,7461 s,e: 
95,7401 8i 
140,722 3,21 

321,022! 1,6; 
65,218! 1,5! 

96i 21 

67,101 i 1,1! 
21,65Sl 4* 

136,713' 3,4! 


1,923,256 

,392,477 

,133,387 

,086,691 

705,062 

248,086 

708,881 

360,117 

178,306 

498,485 


912,086 

767,558 

436,540 

191,628 

244,872 

470,854 

486,102 


Durinf; the calendar year 1927 there passed in transit through the Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal 53,711 merchant vessels, aggregating 19,912,069 net 
tons. 

Internal Communications. 

I. EAII.-WATS. 

In 1927 there were 3,906 miles of tramway, and 6,184 miles narrow gauge 
railways. 

On April 1, 1920, all the various German State railways were transferred 
to the Central Government. On October 11, 1924, as a result of the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme, the German railway system was transferred 
to a private company— the German Railways Company— which manages and 
administers the system. The railways, however, remain the property 
of the State. The total length of railway line was 58,126 kilometres, or 
36,126 miles on December 31, 1927. Of this total 53,535 kilometres, or 
33,191 miles are State lines. 

In 1927, 467,286,559 tons of merchandise were carried on the German 
railways. 

II. Canals and HAvittATioN and Airways. 

The length of inland waterways in 1927 was 12,269 kilometres, or 
7,606 mile,?. Of this total 6,201 miles are rivers or canalised rivers, and 
1,404 miles are canals. The inland waterways fleet at the end of 1927 
comprised 18,679 vessels of 6,611,953 tons. In 1927, 111,400,000 tons of 
goods were carried on the inland waterways. 

In 1926, 56,286 pas.sengers were carried by air traffic over a total distance 
of 4,065,382 miles. In. 1927, the number of passengers was 102,681 and the 
mileage 3,841,764. 
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IIL Posts akb Teleseaphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Goverumeut. 

Statistics for 1 926 Employees, 360,339; total number of post, 
telegraph, and telephone offices, 47,163. In 1926, 267.297,000 letters aiul 
packets were delivered. 

The following are the telegraph statistics for the year 1926 Length of g 

telegraph lines, 222,220 kiloinetre.s or 137,776 miles; of wire, 4,055,841 
kilometres or 2,514,621 miles; number of foreign telegrams, 17,934,200; 
of inland telegrams, 28, 923, 500, including official service telegrams. Length 

of telephone lines, 172,567 kilometres or 106,991 miles ; of wire, 12,260,890 
kilometres or 7,601,751 miles; number of telephone boxes, 2,688,495; of n 

telejdione connections, 2,052,350,740. ‘i 

Banking and Credit. 

By the Curreuey Law of Angust 30, 1924, which came into operation on | 

October 11, 1924, the currency was once more established on a gold basis, ^ 

with the following gold coins ,is legal tender: 20 and 10 Eeuffismark pieces. 
Provisionwasalsomadefor-silvercoiiisofl, 2, 3and5nmrks,anclforl,2, 6, 10 ^ 

and 50 pfennige. The notes of the Eeichsbank (10 marks and upwards) are 
likewise legal tender ; they have a minimum gold cover of 40 per cent, of 
their face value. For the present the convertibility of these notes is 
suspended. Besides the Eeichsbank there are the four so-called ‘private | 

note banks’ (1) Bayerisehe Notenb.anlc, in Munich ; (2) vSachsische Bank, in 
Dresden ; (3) WiLi’tteinbergisohe Notenbank, in Stuttgart ; and (4) Badisohe 
Bank, in Karlsruhe, which also have the right of issuing notes (50 marks and 
upwards), on the same terras as the Eeichsbank. They may issue notes up 
to a total of 194 million marks. | 

On October 16, 1923, a proposal was adopted for the setting up of a i 

Eente.n Bank to issue notes (Eentenmark) secured (since August 30, 1924) 
by first mortgages in gold marks on the entire German landed property. j 

On January 31, 1928, there were in circulation Eeichsbank notes to ^ 

the value of 4237 '2 million marks; ‘Private Bank’ notes (see above), ‘ii 

176*3 million marks ; notes of the Eentenbank (all of which must be •with- 4 

drawn by the Eeichsbank rvithin 10 years), 625 *7 million marks ; and 
coins 883*0 million marks ; making a total of 6922*3 million marks. | 

The condition of the Eeichsbank of Germany on February 28, 1929, is i, 

shown as follows (in thousands of marks) : — 


Assets 

Amount 

February 28, 1929 

Liabilities 

Amount 

February 28, 1929 

Gold . . . 
Gold abroad . , 
Foreign currencies . 

Bills and cheques . 
Token coins . 

Notes of other Banka 


2,843,30r 

85,626 

90,386 

1,888,919 

114,852 

7,244 

Old capital , 

New capital . 
Reserves 

Notes . 

Other liabilities 



122,788 

177,212 

1 319,608 

4,553,028 
C9!>,547 


By the Bank Law of August SO, 1924, the privileges of the Eeichsbank 
were renewed for 50 years. 

The Eenten Bank commenced operations on November 15, 1923 ; it is 
now in liquidation and the process is expected to be completed by April 11, 
1935 at latest. On August 31, 1928, its only credits outstanding were 
those to the Central Government, which amounted to 719*0 million Eeuten- 
marks. The Eenten Bank had issued notes to the value of 648*8 million 
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Euntenmarks, of which the Eeiehsbaiik had 8*6 million Rentemnarks, and 
the rest (570 ’1 million Rentemnatks) were in general circulation. 

By a law of March 19, 1924, there was established the German Gold 
Discount Bank (Deutsche Golddiscontbank) for the purpose of providing 
foreign currencies for German business. The capital of the institution is 
10 milliona sterling, one half provided by the Reiclisbank (with the aid of 
English credits) ; the other half, from private sources, is not wholly paid up. 
On August 31, 1928, the Geiman Savings Banks had deposits amounting 
to d*252‘3 million Reichsmarks. 

Money, Weights, and Measures, 

The JieicJmiark, of 100 /i:ekksp/emiig, is of the normal value of lljc?., or 
20-43 Meiehsmark to the pound sterling. It contains 0 -358423 grammes of gold. 

The metric system of -weights and measures is in force. 

Diplomatic Kepreseatatives. 

1. Oi? Germany in Great Britain. 

Amba,muU}\—I)i. Friedrich Sthamer. Appointed August 27, 1920. 

QoumdUr . — Hans Heinrich Dicckhoff. 

First Secretaries. — Count Albrecht Bernstorff and Ernest H. Riiter. 

Third, Secretaries,— Dx. W. Kisslingand Dr. Albert Hilger von Scherpeu- 
berg. 

Attache. — Dr. Gustav Adolph von Helem, 

Ghancellor. — F. W. Achilles. 

2. Of Great Britain in Germany. 

Ambassador . — The Rt. Hon. Sir Horace George Montagu Rumbold, Bart., 
G.C.M.G., 2I.V.O. Appointed March 1, 1928. 

GovusefZor.— Hon. H. G. Nicholson, C.M.G. 

Second Secretary , — A. F. Yencken, M.C. 

Third Sscretaries.—B.. J. Bowker and D. W. Lascelles. 

Coinmerciul Counsellor . — J. W. F. Thelwall, M.O. 

Oonumereial Secretary . — C. J. Kavanagh. 

Fhumcial Adviser. — E. Rowe-Dutton. 

Naval AttacM . — Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military AttacU.—Uo\\\..-Co\, J. H. M. Cornwall, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Air Group Capt. M. G. Christie, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied liMnela'rid High Com- 
mission at Coblenz . — William Seeds. 

There are consular officers at Berlin (C.), Cologne (O.G.), Frankfort 
(C.G.), Hamburg (C.6.), Leipzig (C.), Munich (U.G.), Bremen, Chemnitz, 
Esseu, Hanover, Konisherg, Stettin, Mainz. 

Books of Eeference concerning Germany. 

(See also under Prussia, Bavaria, etc. ) 

1. Oeeioial Publications. 

Statistisohes Jahrtuch fur das Deutsche Eeich. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen 
Reiohsamt. Berlin. (Since ISSO.) 

Wirtschaft und Statistik. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Eeichsamt. Bi-Mouthly. 
Berlin, 1921. (In progress.) 

Viertetiahrshefte zur Statistik desDeutschen Beichs (since 1892). 

Statistik des Deutschen , Reiobs. Herausgegeben vom Statist. Heiebsamt. Berlin. 
(Since 1873.) 

Monatliche Nach-weise liber den auswfirtigen Handel Deutscblands. Published by 
the Central Statistical OiBce. Berlin. (Since 1892.) 
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Statistik der im Betriebe befindlichea Eiseabshaca DeatscMands. Deiitschf ReJch.s- 
balmgesellscliaft, Aimual. Berlin. (Since ISSO,) 

Bciitscbe Reichspost Geschaftsbericbte. Berlin. (Since 1924.) 

Beichs-Arbeitsblatt (Bi-inonth!y>, Heransgegeben vom Eeichsarbeirsjninisteriuin. 
Berlin. (Since 1!WS.) 

Vierteljahresliefte mir Konjunkturforschung. Heraiisgegeben vom Institiit fiir 
Konjunkturforschnng (.ainee 1926). 

Die Gros^ifi Politil: der emopiiisclieu Kabinette 1871-1914. Bammlucg der Diplo- 
inatisehen Akten des Auswartipen Amtc.s. Heraxisgegeben von J. Lepsins, A . Steudels- 
sobn Bertboldy, Pr. Thimme. Bd. 1-40. Berlin, 1922-27. 

£!<;hiBerfJ(;ffer (li.), Die Diploniatiselien Akten des Answartipeii Andes 1871-1914. Ein 
Wegwoiser durcli das'gro-sse Akteuwerk der Deutscben Reicbsn giernng. 8 vol.s. Berlin, 
1923 if. 

Beutscher Raichs- und Preus.sischer Staats-Anzeiger, Berlin. (Daiiy.) 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual, 


2. Non-Oppioial Publications. 


Der politische Alniaiiacb. (First l8.sue 1923.) Berlin. 

Handbach der deut.se.hcu Wirtsebaft. Herausgegeben v 
issue, 1927.) 

Koratrmuales Jahrbuoh, Herausgegeben von H. Lindemann. Berlin. (New series, 
first issue, 1927.) 

Dio Vertassung des Dentsehen Reichs voui H‘ August 1919. (Reclain edition), 
Leipzig, 1921. 

Die deutsche 'WirtseUai't, Ein Ilandbuch z. Aufbsn, hrsg. von A. Bozzi u. O. Bartorius. 
Berlin, 1926. 

Strukcurwandlungen der deutseben Volkswirtschalt. Vorleaungeu puli, wiilircnd des 
Herlwt-Lahrg(int!.s 1927 der Deutseben Vereiiiigung fur Staatswi.ss. Portbildung. Hrsg. 
von Bernhard Harms. Bd 1. 2. Berlin, 192.S. 

Zebu Jahre Dcuteubo Gescbedite, 1918-28. Berlin, 1929. 

AnacMitz (Gerhard), Die Verfa.ssting de.s Deutseben Roioks. .Seventh edition. 

1927. 

Baedthtr'z Berlin and its Environs. 6th ed 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. — Southern Germany. 

18th ed. Leipzig, 1926. 

Barker (J. E.), Modern Germany. 6th ed. Loudon, 1919. — The Foundations of Germany. 
2nd ed. London. 1918. 

Bergstrdszer (L.), Qe.sehichte der politischen Parteien in Deutschland. S’onrth ed. 
Mnimlieim, 1920. 

Bimmrek (O. v.), Die ges.ammelten Werke. Priedriclisruher Auagahe. 15 vols. Berlin, 
1924 ff. (Vols. 1-6 and 7-10 appeared.) 

Slink (H.), Duitschland in ziju Opkotnst on Beteekenis ate economisoh-geographiseh 
Gebied. Amsterdam, 1927. 

Brandenburg (Erich), Die Beiohagriindung, 2 vols. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1923. 

Rmndi (K.), Deutsche Gesohichte. (To 1918.) 3rd ed. Berlin,'''"" 

Braun (G.), Deutsohlaud. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1926. 

Brunet (R.), La Constitution Allemande du 11 Aout, 1919. 
translation. London, 1928.) 

Buehler (Otto), Die gesainteu Beichssteuergesetze, 

Mannheim, 1928. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of Prance 
Cambridge, 1921. 

Coar (J. F.), The Old and the Now Germany. New York, 1924. 

Sanidt (H. G.), The Rise of the German Republic. London, 1927. 

Daviet (Rufus C.), Wie der Dawesplan zustande kam. Vorwort von Frank 
Stuttgart, 1926. 

Dawson (W, H.), The German Workman. London, 1906.— The Evolution of Modern 
Germany. London. 1908.— The Growth of Modern Germany. London, 1909.— Social 
Insurance in Germany, 1888-1911, London, 1912 —Municipal Life and Government 
in Germany. London, 1914.— The German Empire, 1807-19U. 2 vote. London, 1919. 

Deutschland nnter dem Dawes-PIan. Die Beparationaleistungeu im 1-3. Planjahre. 
Berlin, 1926 and 1927. , , 

Feig (Johannes) u. SitzUr (Fritz), Arbeitsreohtllche Gesetze und Verordnungen des 
Reichs nach dem Stand vom 1 .Tan 1928. Sided. Leipzig, 1928. 

^/^(R. H.), The Gorman Empire between Two Wars. London, 1916, 

Forsohungen znr deutseben Landes-n. Volksknndeim Anftrage der Zentral-Kommission 
tur wissenschaftliche Landesknnde von Deutschland, Stuttgart. In progress (since 1885). 

Giese (Pr.), Verfassung des Deutseben Reichs vom 11.8.1919. 7th ed. Berlin, 1926, 

Gooch (G. P.), Germany. With an introduction by S. A. L. Fisher. 

Gothaisches Jahrbnch. Annual. Gotha, 
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Gould (B. Baring), Germany, (' Story of the Nations Series.*) Bondon, 1921. 

(r!-a?, (II. W.), New Governnieiits of Central Europe. New York, 1024. 

Handbuch der Wirtsohaftskimde DeufschiandB. 4 vole. Leipzig, 1901-1904. 

Harms (B ), DeiitBchlands Anteil an Welthandel und Welfc.*-:e]iiffahrt, Stuttgart, 191S, — 
Die Eukunft der deuteehen Haiidelspolitik, Vol. 1. Jena, 1925. 

Harivmg (F.), DeutscheSeschichte voa 1871-1919, 2nd ed. Bonn, 1924.— Deutsche 
Verfassung.sge.^ifhiohte vom 15. Jahrlmndert bis znr Gegenwart, 2nd. ed. Leipzig, 1922, 
(.1.), Das Reiehsstaatarecht. Berlin, 1934. 

ifeodZam- J-/oid<y (J. W.), The Foundation of the German Empire, 1315-71. Cambridge, 
1397. 

Helfftrieh (Dr. K.), Germany’s Economic Progress and National Wealth, 1S8S-1913. 
Berlin, 191.5. 

Henderson (E. F.), A Short History of Germany. 2 vols. London, 1016. 
lime (Paul), Die deutschcn Wirtschaftsgeldcte in iliror Bedeiitung fur die landwirt- 
Roliaftliciie Erzeugiuig n. Versorgung Deutscidands. Berlin, 192S. 

Hofmann (A, von), Das deutsebe Land und diedeutsche Gesohiehte. Stuttgart, 1920. 
— Politi.sche Gescbichte der Dentschen. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1923-25. 

Holland (W. A.), Germany (‘Making of the Nations' Series). London, 1914.— 
Germany to tlie Present Day ; a Short History. (2nd edition). London, 1913. 

Hue de (irms (Bobert), Handbuch der Verfossung und Verv/altnng in Freussen und 
deni ileut.-ichen IZcielie. 2.3rd. ed, Berlin, 1926. 

J&ckk (E.), The New Germany. London, 1927. 

Lnuipreckt (K,), Deutsche Gescbichte der jiingsten Vergangenbeit und Gegenwart. 
12 vols. Berlin, 1920-22. 

Liehtenherger (H.), Germany and its Evolution in Modern Time London, 1913.— 
L'AHenuagne d’auurard'hui dans ses relations aveo ia Prance. Paris, 1923. 
loteiyi.), L'Mleraapnod’Apres Guerre. P.aiis, 1928. 

Macmillan (K. D.), Protestantism in Germany. Princeton and London, 1918, 

Muitern (J.). Principles of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the Geiman National 
Republic. Baitiinore, 1928. 

(Otto), Das neue Staatsrecht des Reiclis und seiner Liiuder. Berlin, 1923. 
Michels (R. K,), Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Po.st-War Germany, London, 192S. 
Mortane. (J,), Das neue Deutschland. Zurich, 19‘27. 

Moulton (H. Q.), and MacGuire (G. E.), Germany's Caimoity to Pay. New York, 
1923. 

OpptnUtiimr (Dr. H.), The Constitution of the German Republic. London, 1928. 

Peahe (A. S.) and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Century. Manchester, 1915. 
Pernot (M.), L’Allemagne aujonrd’hui. Paris, 1927. 

Prews«(£I.), Dentschlauds rejmblikanischo Reichsverfassung. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1923. 
Quigley (H.) and Clark (It. T.), Republican Germany. London, 192S. 

J^<*«Z(Mt!dr,), Deutschland. 4th edition by R. Bnaehiok. Berlin, 1920. 

Jieinkohl (P. P.), The Bconomiu, Financial and Political State of Germany since the 
War. Yale and Oxford, 1928. 

Jiosenhertf (A.), Die Entstehung Der Deiitsclicn Repuldik. Berlin, 1928. 

Sal07non (F.), Die Dentaclien Partoiprogramme vom Erwachen des politisclien Lebens 
in DeiitKChlaiul bi.s zur Gegenwart. Si’d ed. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1920-24. 

FcZidYer (Dietrich), Deutsche Qe.schichte. 9th edition. 2 vols. .Tena, 1922. 

Schell (B.), Dentsclilarids wirtschaftsgeographisehe Harmonie. Breslau, 1924. 

Sekuise (A.), Das rieiic Deutsche Reich, Dresden, 1927. 

Bering (Max), Dentseliland unter dem Dawes Plan. Berlin, 1928. 

Sombart (W.), Die deutsche Volks wirtsehaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert und im 
Anfang des 2etMi Jahrhnnderts. 7th ed. Berlin, 1927. 

Stier-Somlo (Fritz), Die Verfassung des deutschen Reichs vom 11 August, 1919. 8rd ed. 
Bonn, 1925. 

(Bruno), Die Bntstelmng der Deutschen Ropublik, Frankfurt (Main), 1923. 
Sybel (H. von), Die Begriindnng des doutscheti Reichs durch Wilhelm 1. 7 vols. 
Munich and Leipzig, 1889-94. [Eng. Trans, by E. White. New York, 1898. J 

Treitsehke (H. von), Deutsche Gescbichte im ISten Jahrhundert. 5 vols. Leipzig, 
1923-27, (English Translation. Loudon, 1915-19.] 

IValtershaiisen (A. Sartorins von), Deutsclm Wirtschaftsgesehiohte 1815-1914. Jena, 
1923. 


Ward (A. W.), Germany, 1815-1890. S vols, Cambridge, 1910-18, 

Wer ist’s (German Who’s Who), Edited by H. A. L. Degeuer. 9 ed. Leipzig, 
Youns (G.), The New Germany, London, 1920. 


1928. 


!raE SAAR. 

According to pamgraph 49 of the Treaty of Tersailles, the Saar Basin was 
placed under the control of the Leagae of Nations. In 1935, the population 
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sliall decide, by plebiscite, what nationality they desire. Meanwhile the 
district is governed by a commission of 5 nominated by the League, of whom 
1 is French, 1 resident of the Saar, and 3 others. There is also a Luvdesrat 
of 30 members, which co-operates with the Governinent in an advisory 

capacity. 

Area : Prussian Saar district, 574 sq. miles ; Bavarian Saar, 164 S(p miles ; 
total, 7SS sq, miles. 

Population, 1926: Pnis.sian portion, 674,791 ; Bavarian portion, 98,973 ; 
total, 773,764. 

In 1926, there were in the area 554,651 Catholics, 211,472 Protestants, 
4,654 Jew.s, and 3,037 others. 

Principal towns : Saiirbriicken (125,205); Dndweiler (25.178); Homhm’g 
(10,199). 

Production of coal, 1927, 13,,795,824 metric toms ; 1926, 33,680,874 metric 
tons; production of coke, 262,388 tons; of tiig iron, 1927, 1,780, 000 tons; 
of .steel, 1927, 1,900,000 tons. 


STATES OP GERMANY. 


AJTHALT. 

(Fueistaat Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the Free State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 
According to the law of November 6, 1922, the government is carried on by 
the Ministry of State, composed of the Prime Minister (Minister- President) 
and either one or tivo other ministers. At the election held on May 20, 'I 

1928, the following parties w’ero returned : Socialists, 1 5 ; Middle Class ' 

Party, 15 ; Democrats, 2 ; Communists, 3; National Socialist, 1. 

Area, 888 square miles. Population, 1925, 351,045. The capital, t 

Dessau, 71,272 inhabitants in 1925 ; Bernburg, 34,305 ; Kbthen, 26,595 ; | 

Zerhst, 19,470 ; Kosslau, 12,520; Coswig, 10,103, Population by religion: | 

Protestants, 320,860 ; Catholics, 14,827 ; Jervs, 1,140. I 

Estimated income and expenditure, 1928-29, 31,549,000 marks. Public ] 

debt, March 31, 1928, 18,699,000 marks ; State property, March 31, 1928, j‘ 

350,000,000 mark.s. . i; 

^ jj 

BADEM. ; I 

(Demokratisoher Freistaat Baden.) ' 


Until 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines; 
it was then united, and subsequently received various additions, and its >* 

rirler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-duke in 1806. On | 

November 22, 1918, the Grand-duke abdicated, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed Baden a Republic. 


Constitation. — The Constitution of the Republic of Baden was deter- 
mined by the National Assembly which met on January 5, 1919, and which 
was elected on the basis of equal, secfret, direct, universal suffrage (with 
proportional representation) of all males and females over 20 years of age. 
According to this Constitution of March 21, 1919, the Free State of Baden 
is a Re, public and a component state of Germany. All privileges of birth , 
religion, and caste are abolished. Women enjoy the same rights as men 
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and are eligible for ail public offices. There is Ho State or established clmrel!, 
but Yeiigion is taught in all sehools. The right of combining is granted to 
all citizens, including civil servants. The Initiative and Referendum have 
been adopted, as also proportional repre.sentation. The suffrage is granted to 
all adults, male and female, who are over 20 years of age. There is only 
one Chamber (Landtag), the members of which are elected for 4 years, 
(jualilied electors over 25 years of age are eligible as members of the Ghaiuber. 
Ko fixed number of seats has been provided for, but generally one member 
is allocated for each 10,000 voters. The present Lrmdtag, elected on October 
25, 1925, will continue until October 25, 1929 ; it contains the following 
parties : — Centre, 28 ; Socialists, 16 ; German Democratic Party, 6 ; German 
Kationalist People’s Party, 8 ; German People’s Party (Liberals), 7 ; Com- 
munists, 4 ; Economic Union, 3 ; total 72, 

The Cabinet consists of 4 Ministers and 2 State Councillors (Ministers 
without portfolio), elected by the legislature. The Landtag also nominates 
the President of the Cabinet, who is styled officially ‘ State President.’ 

The Government is made up as follows : — 

tStaie Prnsident and Minister of the Interior. — A. Remmele (Socialist), 
Minister of Finame. — Dr, Franz Josef Schmitt (Centre). 

Minister of Jmtice..~-G:. Trunk (Centre). 

2rinister of lleligimi and Edueat.im. — 0. Leers (Democrat), 

For general administrative purposes there are (since April 1, 1924) 40 
‘ Amtsbezirke,’ superintended by foixr general commissioners (Landes- 
Kommissare). For local government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 
1,557 communes (Gemeiuden), 124 communal cities, and 1,4SS pariishes. 

Area and Population:— 


District 

Area : 

Population j 

Pop. per 


Square miles 

1025 

1 1910 

•square mile 1925 

Konstanz . 

1,610 

337,508 

i 320,265 

209 -6 

Freiburg 

1,830 

599,998 

574,026 

322-9 

Karlsruhe , 

993 

i 667,653 

630,308 

672-3 

Mannheim . 

1,386 

707,303 

670,981 

510-3 

Total 

5,819 

2,312,462 

2,195,680 , 

397-4 


Population in 1925, 1,115,477 males and 1,196,985 females 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 

Principal towns, 1925 , 


Mannheim 

. 247,486 

1 Konstanz 

, 31,252 

Lorrach 

16,011 

Karlsruhe . 

, 146,694 

Baden 

26,692 

'Weinbeim . 

15,793 

Freiburg 

. 90.475 

Durlaeh 

18,016 

Lahr 

14,075 

Pforzheim , 

. 78,869 

Offenburg . 

16,613 

Rastatt 

14,003 

Heidelberg . 

73,034 

Brnchaal 

16,469 

1 Tillingen . 

13,982 


Marriages, 1927, 18,471 ; births, 45,440 ; deaths, 28,181. 

Religion and Edncation.—In 1925 there were 1 , 360,479 Catholic.s, 
910,324 Protestants, 8,058 other Christians, 24,064 Jews, and 19,537 others. 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is governed by a synod, and 
its affairs are administered by a board (Oberkirchenrat). The Roman 
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Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose i suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations Council (Obenstiftiingsrat) 
manages the property of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose eccle-siaslical 
affairs are managed by the ‘ Oberrat der Israeliten,’ have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Religious insti’uction, however*, is provided bv each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Mannheim), 17 gymnasia, 13 Realgymnasia, IS Ober- 
realschulen, 24 Realscbuleii, 15 high schools for girls, 3 training college fox- 
teachers, and a number of technical and special schools. 

Finance- — The budget for 1928 and 1929 fixes the ordinary revenue at 
277-8 million gold marks, and ordinary ex|)onditnre at 283*4 million for 
each year ; the extraordinary revenue at 25*9 million gold marks, and 
expenditure at 39 *4 million for the two yeai*s. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area, 1,415,090 acres is 
cultivable land and 1,473,282 acre.s are forests. In 1927 the area under 
cultivation xvas 2,061,747 aci*es. Oats, barley, wheat, rye and potatoes are 
grown. Vines in 1927, 30,316 acres, yield 3,959,098 gallons of wine ; 
beetroot, turnips, hemp, hops and chicory are also grown. Tobacco area in 
1928, 12,982 acre.s. The corn crop in 1927 was 373,850 metric tons. The 
number of animals in 1928 was: cattle, 649,100; jugs, 467,700; sheep, 
46,400; goats, 126,100 ; horses, 69,600. Mineral produce almost solely 
salt and building-stone. .» 

Principal manufactures: Tiles, cigars, jewellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical in.struments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tis.sues, paper and card- 
board, leather, wood- work, and brushes. 

References concerning Baden. 

Btatiatisclies Jahrbuoh fill* das land Baden. 42nd Lssue in 1925. Statistischo Mitteil- 
ungen. Beitraege zur Statistik. Liandwirtschaftl)che.s 'Woehenblatt. Jaliresberichte 
der Handelakammern. Die Jugendorgauisationeu in Baden. 

Bebmann (E.), Das Qrossherzogtum Baden in allgemeiner, wirtschaftlioUer and ataat- 
licber HinsieVit, Earlsrnbe, 1912 

Hand buck der badlsehen Wirtsdiaft. Deutacher Handels- und Industrieverlag, 
Berlin— Karlsruhe, 1922. 

\Saedefcer'» Bchwarzwald, Odenwald. Bodensee, 2nd ed. Leipzig,. 1927. 

Are«7na)iH(L.), Der Scliwarzwald. In ‘Landund Leute' Series. Vol. XIIL Bielefeld 
und Leipzig, 1902. 

Meyer’s Sehwarzwald, 14th ed. Leipzig, 1912. 

P/aj? (K.), Heidelberg und Uingeburg. Heidelberg, 1910. 

BAVARIA. 

(Freistaa-t Bayern.) 

Bavaria was for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbach, who flourished in the twelfth century, 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years' "War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon 1. in 1805 On 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 
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Constitution and, Covemment— tlio outbreak of the Eerolution 
tlie GoTerntaout was taken over by a cabinet under the leadership of 
Knrt Eisner, an Independent Socialist. Eisner was assassinated in February, 
1910, and a straggle ensned between the extremists of the Left, who 
proclaimed themselves Bolshevists, and their more moderate opponents, with 
varying snecesa on either side. By May, 1919, the moderate party had 
returned to power. 

The constiUition of August 14, 1919, establi.shes the Free State of Bavaria. 
The supreme power lies with the people. The Diet consists of one 
Chamber, elected for 4 years on the basis of 1 member for every 62,000 in- 
habitants ; at present there are 128 members. The suffrage is universal, 
equal, direct, secret and proportional. All citizens over 20 years of age 
have the vote. The supreme executive power is exercised by the Ministry 
as a whole. All privileges of birth and caste ara aboli.shed. The Church 
is separated from the State. All religious associations have equal rights, 
and are free in their .activities. 

State of parties in the Bavarian Landtag (elected May 20, 1928): 
Bavarian People’s Party, 46 ; Social Democrats, 84 ; National Socialists, 9; 
German Nationalists, 18; Bavarian Peasants’ and Middle-Class Union, 17 ; 
G(?rman People’s Party, 4 ; Communists, 5. 

The Cabinet, constituted on July 31, 1928, is as follow.? 

Premier and Minister of F<yreign JJfairs.—'Dr. Held. 

Minister of Editcation. — Dr. Goldcnberger. 

Minister of Agrimlture and Ijalmtr. — Professor Dr, Fehr. 

Minister of the Interior. — -Dr. Stuetzel. 

Minister of Fmance. — Dr. Sehmelsle. 

Minister of Justice. — Herr Gilrtner. 


Area and Population:— 


Begierung.sbezirke 


Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1925 

sq. miles 

1919 

1925 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbayern) 

6,437 

1,582,669 

739,967 

1,684,766 

261-7 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) . 
Palatinate (Rheinpfalz), without 

4,148 

75.5,769 

182-2 

the Saar District 

2,124 

872,447 

931,7.55 

438-6 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 
Upper Franconia (Oberfrankeu), 

3,725 

611,723 

629,262 

168-9 

including Coburg . 

2,898 

727,195 

757,515 

261-3 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

2,936 

949,580 

998,386 

762,744 

340-1 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

3,260 

736,176 

233-9 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,807 

835,709 

859,397 

225-8 

Total . . , . 

1 29,334 

7,055,466 

7,379,594 

251*5 . 


On November 80, 1919, the inhabitants of the Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwhelming majority to join the Free State of Bavaria, and on Maz'ch 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimously adopted a bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area has to be added 257 square miles for water. 

Of the total population at the end of 1925, 3,558,857 were males and 
3,825,737 females. 
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In 1927 there wera 58, M9 marriages, .130,782 living births, 3,917 still 
births, .ainl 96, !)S9 deaths. 

Urban and rural ]>opulatio]i at the censuses of 1919 and 1925 : — 


Ceiisiu! 

! 

No. of ; No- of 
Towns ■ Rural 

i Communes 

Towns, &c., with 2,000 
inhabitants and over 

Communes. *c., with less 
t.h.m 2,000 inhabitants 

So. 1 Population 

Per Cent, 
of pop. 

N,. 

Poitulation 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

1910 

1925 

’ 202 7,702 • 

1 201 i 7,762 

354 1 3,253,878 
376 j 3,563,378 

46-0 

51 -S 

7’g~ 

3,812,146 

3,816,216 

54-0 

48-2 


Principal towns, 1925 : — 


Towns 

1925 

Towns 

1925 

Munich (Miinchon) 

680,704 

Hof . 

41,377 

Nuremberg (Niirnherg) 

392,494 

Sehweinfnrt 

38,336 

Augsburg . 

16.5,, 522 

Bayreuth . 

35.306 

Ludwigshafen a. Rh. . 

101,869 

A.schaffenburg . 

34,056 

Wurzburg . . . j 

89,910 

Erlangen . 

29,597 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

76,948 

Ingolstadt , 

26,630 

Fiirth .... 

73,693 

Amberg 

26,330 

Kaiserslautern 

59,336 

Landshut . . . j 

26,105 

Bamberg 

50,152 

Speyer 

25,609 

Pirmasens . 

42,996 

Coburg . . , j 

24,701 


Eeiigion. — Religions division of the population, June 16, 1925 : — 
Roman Catholics, 5,163,117 ; Protestants, 2,111,993 ; Jews, 49,115. 

There are 2 Roman Catholic archhishopries, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
S siitfragan bislioprics ; 264 deaneries ; and 3,S16 parishes. The Protestant Church is 
uiu er a Superior Church Council (Obertirc!cenrat)—&tid for Bavaria to tlie right of the 
Rhino three General Deaneries (General-DecanaU ) ; for the Palatinate on© General 
Cluirch Council, having together 85 deaneries, and 1,220 parishes. Of the three universities 
of the Republic, two, at Munich and \7ttrzburg, are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, 
Protestant. 

Education. — (For Universities, see under Germany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. On April 3, 1927, there were 7,566 public 
elementary schools, witli 19,329 teachers (13,405 males and 5,924 females), 
.and 761,479 scholars. 

Justice and Crime.— Bavaria is the only German State which before 
the revolution had an Oberstes Landesgericht, or appeal-court of third 
instance ; it has a bench of 22 judges. Under it are 5 Oberlandesgerichte, 
29 Landgerichta and 263 Amtsgorichte. The number of judges was (1927) 
1,431. In 1927, 111,198 criminals were convicted. 

Pulllic Assistance. — In the financial year 1926 public assistance was 
rendered as follows : war allowances to wounded ex-soldiers or their familie-s, 
73,333 ; insured persons, 121,270; maternity cases, 11,623; poor minors, 
823,465; making a total of 1,029,691 persons. The total allowances 
amounted to 69,890,805 marks. 

Finance.— The ordinary budget for the year 1928 provides for a 
revenue of 748,965,640 marks, and an expenditure of 774,565,640 marks. 
The extraordinary budget balanced at 30,062,000 marks. 
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Debt, end of financial year 1927 : 1,977,560,847 paper marks ; 297,568,069 
i-eichsniarks, 

Produetion aad Industry. —Of total area, nearly one-balf is under 

cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-tbird under forests. 

The areas tinder the chief crops, and the yield in 1927, were as follows ; — 

Wheat, 680,242 acres (yield 449,804 metric tons); rye, 997,105 acres 
(544,875 tons) ; oats, 1,077,505 acres (644,318 tons) ; potatoes, 947,580 acres 
(5,165,410 tons). Vines, 49,687 acres, yielded 9,058,610 gallons; hops, 
32,220 acres, yielded 5,841 metric tons. 

The cen.sus of live-stock on Decemher 1, 1928, showed 402,200 horses, 
3,812,800 cattle, 393,200 sheep, 2,081,800 pigs, and 354,300 goats. 

In 1927 the output of coal was 2,144,540 metric tons ; of iron ore, 552,933 
tons; pig iron, 302,539 tons; cast iron, 202,475 tons; sulphuric acid, 
327,251 tons. 

In 1925 there were 367 savings hanks, with 240,868 depositors having to 
their credit 120,231,678 reichsmarks. 



Htif- nml Stvaats-Handbucli fiir Bayern . Munich, 1914, 

St atistischo.s Jahrbueh fiir Bayern. Munich. 

Zeitschrift dos Bayeriscben Statistisclion Laudesaurts. Munich. 

BeitrSge zur Statistik Bayenis. Munich. 

Bayern tind die KeichseinUeit. 2nd cd. Munich, 1925. 

Statistik liber Berghau, etc. Munich, 1927. 

Bafdeleer'a Southern Germany. 12th cd. Leipzig, 1914. 

Daeberl (M.), Kntwieklungsgescluchte Bayerns. Berlin, 191fl. 

Koeitler (0.), Handhuch zur Gebiets- und Ortskunde des Konigreichs Bayern. 4. 
Munich, 1S95. 

Luebeck(iT.), Die wirtscliaftliche Entwicklung Btiyerns und die Vorwaltung von Handel, 
Industrie und Gewevbe. Munich, 1919. 

Piloty (li.) (Editor), Die Verfassungsurkundedes KSnigreielis Bayern. 8. Munich, 
1895. 

Pobl (G.), Handhuch des Staats- und VerwaltungsrecUts f. d. ^Kdnigreich Bayern, 
Munich, 1900. 

Riezler <S.), Qeschichte Bayerns. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 


BREMEN. 

(Frbie Hansestadt Bbemen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Constitution adopted on May 15, 1920, The 
highest power in the State is exercised by the House of Burgesses (Biirger- 
schaft), consisting of 120 members, elected on a democratic basis by all 
citizens of the State, The Biirgerschaft elects the Senate of 12 members 
as the Executive body. Two Burgermeister chosen from the members of the 
Senate preside over the deliberations of that body. 

The results of the elections for the House of Burgesses held on November 
14, 1927, were: United Socialists, 50; Communists, 10; Democrats, 12; 
German People’s Party, German National People’s Part}’", and Deutstdi- 
Vtilkische, 36 ; Centre, 2; Land Reform, 1 ; Property Owners, 9. 

Area, 99 square miles; population (1925), 338,846 (164,949 males and 
173,897 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Bremen contained 292,126 Protestants (86 -2 per cent,), 
21,871 Roman Catholics (6 '6 per cent.), 243 other Christians, 1,508 Jews, 
others 23,098 (6 ‘3 percent). In January, 1928, Bremen (towm) had 301,079 
inhabitants and Bremerhaven 23,896. In Bremen (town) marriages in 
1927, 2,813; births, 4,950 ; deaths, 3,479 ; excess of births, 1,471. 
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Bremen contains two Amtagericlite and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the ‘Hanseatische Oborlandesgerieht’ at Hamburg. 

For 1926 the ordinary revenue was 70,405,215 reichsmarks, and expendi* 
ture 68,529,561 reieksniarks. Public debt on April 1, 1924, 2-3,500,000 

reichsmarks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen is the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. 

Railways, 31 mile.s, owned and worked by the State. 

Eeferences. 

Monatsberichte imd Mitteilnngen des Bremisehen Stati.stisehei) Anits (from lOOij. 
.Tahrbiich ftir Brennisclift Statistik. 1. Bd. HandeLsstatistik (seit 1850). 2. Band ; 
AllgeuKiine Statistik (seit 1865). 

JSippen (W. von), Gesehichte der Stadt Bremen. Bremen, 1892, ice. 

King (Wilson), I'hree Free Cities ; Being the Chronicles ot Hamburg, Bremen and 
Liibeok. London, 1914. 

Neubaur (P,), Der Norddentselie Lloyd. 50 Jabre der Entwickelung 1857-1907. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig, 1007. 

Hauers (.1.), Ge.schichte cles Bremisehen Binnenhandel-s im lOten Jahrhundert. 
Bremen, 101.1. 

Schellera Flihrer duroh Bremen. Bremen, 1928. 

BEHIfSWICK. 

(Fbeistaat Brattnschiveig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was deposed, and 
the duchy proclaimed a Republic. The Constitution bears date January 
6, 1922, The Diet consists of 48 members. Present Diet elected on 
November 27, 1927, is composed of the following parties : Socialists, 24 ; 
Deihocrafcs, 2; German Nationals, 5; German People’s Party, 8; other 
parties, 9. The Cabinet contains 3 members. 

Area, 1,424 square miles ; population (1925), 501,875 (241,606 males and 
260,269 females). In 1925, there were 450,870 Protestants (89’8 per oenfc.), 
24,605 Catholics, and 1,753 Jews. 

The capital, Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 146,726 inhabitants in 1925. 
For the financial year ending March 31, 1929, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 73,151,180 marks revenue and 76,463,530 marks expenditure. 
The property of the State consists chiefly of domains and forests. 

Eeferences. 

Beitriige zur Statistik des Horzogtums Braunschweig, Hefte I.-XXVII,, and New 
Handelskaniinerberiohte. 

ifnoIZund Bods. Das Herzogtnm Braunschweig, 1897. 

Khamm (A.), Die frliheren Verfassungsgesetze des Herzogtums Braixhschweig. Bruns- 
wick, 1900. 

HAMBUKG. 

(Freie UND Hansestadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution.— The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. According to this, supreme 
power rests with the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses of 160 members, 
elected on a democratic basis. The Executive is in the hands of the Senate, 
composed of 16 members elected by the House of Burgesses 



Books of Reference concerning Hamburg. 

Statistisehes Jahrbuch fttr die Freie imd Hansestadt Hamburg. Statistik dea ham- 
burgiscben Staates. Statistische Mitteilunaen uber den hamburgisohen Staat. Monats- 
sehrift, “ Aus Hamburgs Verwaltungund Wirtschaft.” (All published by the Statistisehes 
Jjandesamt.) 

Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt. Statistische ubersieliton, herausgcgeben vom 
Handelsstatistisclien Amt. 

Hiinibiirgisches Staatshandbuch. 

Baasuh (E.) Gosoliichte Hamburgs 3814-1918. Gotha, 1924. 

JSoede&er’s Northern Germany. 17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Bottchcr (Walter), The Port ot Hamburg : A guide through the port explaining import- 
ance and equipment, and giving a plan of the harbours, a chart of the Eiver Elbe and 
11 illustrations. London, 1921. 

Hamburg in seiner politischeu, vrirtsohaftlichen und kulturellen Bedeutuns, Hamburg, 
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At tlie Elections held on February 12, 1928, the following parties were 
elected -Social Demomuts, 60 ; Communists, 27 ; German Nationalists, 
22 j Democrats, -21 ; German People’s Party, 20 ; Centre, 2 ; Other Parties, 


Area aad Population.— Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
Ootoher 10, 1927, 1,189,759. The State consists of two divisions, the 
population of each of which was as follows on October 10, 1927 : City of 
Hanihnrg, 1,111,134 ; Laudgebiet, 78,625. 

1927,11,832; births, 16,286 (.509 or 3 ’13 percent, still-births, 
12'83 per cent, illegitimate) ; deaths, 13,733. 


Religion, Education, and Jnstice.— On June 16, 1925, 985,626 
(37 ’52 per cent.), 60,017 Roman Catholics (5 '21 per cent.), 8,460 
Christians (0’73 iJor cent.), 19,904 Jews (1-73 percent.), and 78,516 
all other’ (6 ’81 per cent.). 

On February 1, 1928, Hamburg (State) had 252 public elementary schools 
lun 3,607 teachers (2,064 male, 1,543 female), and 93,726 pupils ; 32 higher 
State schools with 16,145 pupils and 61 private schools with 18,466 pupils. 
The ITniversity at Hamburg (.summer 1928) had 2,605 matriculated students 

The State contains three Amt.sgerichte, a Landgericht, and the ‘ Han- 
eatische Oberlande-sgericht,’ or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns. 


Finance. — For 1928 the budget estimated revenue at 845,448,730 
Reichsmarks, and expenditure at 354,446,781 Reichsmarks, Expenditure 
for the debt, 12,906,000 Reichsmarks in 1928. 


and Shipping.— Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
wermauy. Leading Steamship Companies ; — Hamburg - America line j 
Hamburg- South America line ; German Kosmos line ; Gorman- Australia line ; 
German East Ahica line ; Woermann line ; German Levant line ; Aktien- 
Ge.sellschaffc Hugo Stinnes ; Reederei Rob. M, Sloman, jr. Movement of 
shipping for 6 years : — 
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King {Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronjclos of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
iiiiiei'k. Lomloii, 1014. 

Liitrji m xi-itd Petn-mi, Niederelbische Heimatsknnde. Breslau, 1921. 

(0.), lliunb srg.-. Beederei, 1814-1914. Hamburg, 1924. 

Melhop (VV'.), Historische Topographie der Freien undBanseatadt Hamburg. ’iHamburg, 

.lirZiVdf. von), Das hamburgisehe Staatsrecht. Hamburg, 1891. 

MUidsti^ii (M.), Die Verfassung der Freien und Bansestadt Hamburg. Hamburg, 1921. 

(A.), nainburgiaRlies Landesprivatracbt, Halle a. S., 1907. 
yi!>n£^.,i'jt/v/ (O.). UaTuburg. Berlin, 1922. 

Wohlicill (A.), Xenere Gescliichte der Freien tmd Bansestadt Hamburg. Gotha, 1914. 

Ilamburgisehe Geaetze und Verordnnngen. 3, Auflage. Hamburg, 1928. 


HESSE. 

(Tolksstaat Hessen.) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 

Constitution- — The Constitution of tho new Republic was adopted 
on December 20, 1919. The Landtag ot 70 members is elected for 8 years. 
The new Diet, elected November 13, 1927, is composed as follow’s : — 
Socialists, 24 ; Democrats, 5 ; German People’s Party, 7 ; Centre (Catholics), 
13 ; German Nationalists, 3; Hesian Peasants’ Union, 9 ; Communists, 6; 
other parties, 3. 

The Cabinet, nominated on February 14, 1928, is as follows : — 

Fremier and Minister of Education . — Herr Adelitng (Socialist), 

Minister of Finance and Justice . — Herr Kirnberger (Centre). 

Minister of the Interior . — Herr iewc/men 

Minister of Labour and Economic Affairs. — Hei'r Korell (Democrat). 

For administrative purposes, the Republic is divided into three provinces 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 987 communes (Gemoinden). 


Area and Population. 


Provinces 

Sq. Miles j 

j Population 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile, 
1920 

1910 

1 

1919 

1 

1926 

Starkenburg . 

1,169 ; 

690,380 

598,283 ; 

634,621 

542-9 

Upper Hesse (Oberhessen) . . j 

1,269 

309,233 ! 

322,160 1 

828,490 

! 258-9 

Khenish. Hesse (Rhemhesseu) .‘ 

530 

382,488 

370,545 

384,168- 

724-8 

Total 

. i 

2,968 

1 

1,982,061 

1,290,088 

|l, 347, 279 

453-9 


There were 655,964 males and 691,815 females in 1925. Increase from 
1910 to 1925 was at the rate of 0*34 per cent, per annum. 

The largeist towns are Mayenee or Mainz (including suburbs ), with 108,537; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 89,465 ; Offenbach, 79,362 ; Worms, 47,015 ; 
Giessen, 33,600 inhabitants, 1925. 


I ^ 
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Religion and Education — A.t the censns of 1925 there were 885,370 
Protestants, 415,685 Catholics, 8,188 of other Christian sects, 20,401 Jews, 
and 17,635 unclassified, or of no religion. The Roman Catholic Church has a 
Bishop (at Mainz). 
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There are {1928) 1,013 public elementary schools with 3,870 teachers, and 
149,307 pupils. Continuation schools Dec, 1, 1925, 2,747 teachers, 65,332 
impils. Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 1 progynmasia, 3 senior realgymnasia, 
17 Oberrealsclmlen, 16 realschulen, 20 special schools for vine, fruit, and 
agricultural work (933 impils), and 11 incomplete Realschulen (hohere 
Burgerschulen), with 1,097 teachers and 12,671 pupils ; 5 higher girls’ schools 
with 951 picpils ; and 35 private scliooLs with 3,645 pupils. The Univei'sity 
at Giessen Iiad l,453 matrieulated students {77 women), and the Teehnieai 
High School at Darmstadt 2,346 students women). There are many 
industrial, teehnieai, agricultural and other special institutes. 

Finance' — The ordinary revenue aud expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1928 to balance at 170, 667, 666' marks. 

The public debt, April 1928; funded debt, 743,495 marks ; Reichsmark 
debt, 1*2,935,375 marks; floating debt, 29,164,000 marks. 

Production and Industry.— -Of the area, 45-7 per cent, is under 
cultivation; 13-4 per cent, meadows and pastures; 31-3 per cent, forests ; 
7'7 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, water, etc.). _ Arable land occupies 
878, 765 acres; nie.adows and pastures, 257,882 acres ; vineyards, 36,895 acres ; 
and forests, 602,500 acres. Of the latter, 191,083 belong to the State, 227,972 
acres to the communes, religious foundatioxi., and provident societies, and 
18.5,402 acres to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief crops, 1927 : Wheat, 79,700 acres (yield, 64,763 
tons); rye, 164,215 acres (112,741 tons) ; barley, 113,317 acres (91,630 tons) ; 
oats, 118,655 acres (80,453 tons) ; potatoes, 150,277 acres (909,128 tons); 
84,247 acres under vines, yielding 5,120,544 gallons of wine to the value of 

2^2 ^04 7ii£lp1cs 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1928; Cattle, 313,200; sheep, 42,300 ; 
swine, 829,900 ; goats, 117,800. , , ^ 

The quantity of coal raised in 1927 was 426,453 tons, to the value of 
1,280,023 marks; and iron, 696,944 tons, valued at 1,605,372 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chmnicals, furniture, 
wagons, railway cars and carriages, machinery, musical instz’uments, 
tobacco aud cigars, sparkling-wine. 

Reference concerningf Hesse. 


Stafiisfcigches Handbucli fiir den Volkstaat Hessen. 3rd ed. Darm.stadt, 1024. Beitr.age 
«,U' ,'itatistils de-s Volksstaates Hessen. 68 Bde. Darmstadt, 1862-1923. Mitteilungen der 
Hes,s. Zentralstelle fiir die Landesstatistik, 1802-1927. 

Hessische Qesetz-Sammlnng 1819-1906. Mainz, 1923. 

Hestler (0.), Gesehichte von Hessen. Cassel, 1891.— Hessische Landes- und Volks- 
kunde. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-06. 

Kiiehkr (F.), Bearbeitet von Braun (A. E.) und Weber (A. K.). Verfassungs- und 
srwaltungsreoht des Grossh. Hessen. 5 Bde. Darmstadt, 1894-97. 
ff««n*eZ(H.), Grossherzogtum Hessen. 2nded. Giessen, 1893. 

ZeBer (Dr, W,), Handburii der VerfassungundVerwaltuiig ir- 
Darmstadt, 1885-93. 

Hessiscbes Biirgerbuch. Darmstadt, 1909.— Hessisehes Verkehrabuch. Darmstadt. 


ti Grossh. Hessen. 3 Bde. 


LIPPE. 

(Febistaat Lippe.) 

Lippe became a Republic in November, 1918. The Constitution bears 
date December 21, 1920. The Landtag ha.s 21 members, elected on 
January 18, 1925, and divided as follows ; — Socialists, 9 ; German Nationals, 
6 ; German People’s Party, 3 ; Democrats, 1 ; Trade Union Federation, 1 ; 
aud Communist, 1. The Cabinet (Landespiaesidium) has 3 members. 
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Except 7,872 Catholics and 607 Jews (1925), the people are Protestants. 
Marriages, 1927, 1,430 ; -births, 3,217 ; deaths, 1,880 ; stillLorn, 102. 
The capital, Detmold, has 16,051 inhabitants (1925). Area 469 square 
miles; population 1925, 163,643 (78,947 males and 84,701 femalas). 

For 1928-1929 the revenue was estimated at 9,997,278 marks, and the 
expenditure at 10,491,700 marks. 

In November 1915, a State bank was established, with its seat in 
Detmold. • 

Eeference. 

Lippiseher Staatsangeiger tind Lippisclie Gesetasammlung. 

LtrBEGK. 

(Fbeijb vnd Hanse-Stadt LtIbeck.) 

The free city and State of Liibeck is a Republic, the Con.stitixtion of 
which bears date April 4, 1925. Supreme irower lies with the people, who 
elect a Hon.se of Burgesses (Burgerschaft) of 80 Tncmbers. The latter elects 
the Senate of 12 members, which is the supreme executive authority. The 
House of Burgesses elected on November 16, 1926, contains 3.5 Social 
Democrats, 6 Coninmnists, 2 Democrats, 2 other partie.s, and 86 deputies 
of the Hanseatic People’s League. 

Area 115 square mile.s. The city of Lilheck had (1925) 120,788 inhabi- 
tant (57,848 males and 62,940 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Protestants numbered 114,488, Roman Catholics 3,779, 
other Christians 186, Jews 629, and ‘unclassified’ 1,706. Education is 
eomimlsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There are in Liibeck (1928) 18 ele- 
mentary schools (2 forboy.s, 2 for girls, 14 for either sex), with 8.829 pupils; 
for boys 1 Gymnasium (421 pupdls), 1 Real-Gymnasium (.‘>74 pupils), 
1 Ober-Reahschule (720 pupils), 1 Ilealschule (821 pupils), and 2 public 
middle schools (976 pupils); for girls there are 2 public high schools (949 
pupils), and 8 public middle schools (1,130 pupils), also 1 church school (263 
pupils) and 3 foundation schools (233 pupils), and 1 boarding-school (67 
jxupils). There are also 1 public technical school for apprentices, 1 naval 
school, 1 school for engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial school, 1 
■jirivate technical school for women, 1 agricultural school, 1 domestic economy 
school, 1 continuation school for working people (girls) and 1 people’s high 
school, 

Liibeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ Hanseatisches Oberlandesgerieht ’ at Hamburg. 

For 1928 the revomre and expenditure balanced at 37,211,099 marks. 

References. 

Annual lurblications of the Statistisches Landes-Arat and the Handelskamnier. 

Aiidrs.? (Dr. F ) Qescliichte der frelen und Hanso.stadt LUbeek. LUbeck, 1920 

Kino (AVilson), Three Free Cities: Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liiheck. London, 1914. 

Keibel. (Rudolf), WirtschaftlicTie Entwioklung Lllbeoks Kelt Beuinn des 19 Jahrliundert.s. 
LUbeck,192ti. 

MECKLENBTJRa-SCHWERIir. 

(Freistaat Mecklen?ur<j-Sohweein, ) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg was proclaimed a Republic. The 
Constitution, which bears date May 17, 1920, provides for a Landtag con- 
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sisting of 50 nvenibers. The Landtag elected on May 22, 1927, is made up 
as fulloAVs : German National Party, 11; Socialists, 21 ; Deutschvdlkische, 
3; Comrrmnists, 3 ; German People's Party, 4; Democrats, 1; Economic 
Union, G; National Wellare Party, 2; total, 51. 

Area, 5,063 sq[. miles; population (1925), 674,045 (331,290 males and 
342,755 females). For administrative purposes the countr}- is divided into 
4 iiideiiendent urban districts (Rostock, Schwerin, Wismar and Giistrow) 
and 10 departments (Aemter). The chief towns (1925) were Rostock 
<77,669 inlrabitants), Schwerin (48,157 inhabitants), the capital, Wismar 
(26,016 inhabitants), Giistrow (19,084 inhabitants), Parchim (11,857 in- 
habitants), and Waven (10,363 inhabitants). 

In 1925 there were : Prote.stants, 632,282; Catholics, 35,052 ; other 
Christians, 2,186 ; Jews, 1,202 ; other religions, 15 ; no religion, 2,940 ; not 
stated, 36^ The parishes are generally well endowed with landed property. 
There were 1,112 elementary schools with 69,636 pupils (1926) ; Gymnasia, 

7 with 1,527 pupils; Realgymna.sieri, 6 with 1,844 pupils; Oherrealschule, 
2 with 499 pupils ,; Realschulen, 8 with 1,827 pupils ; higher girls’ schools, 

8 with 2,880 pupils, 26 with 1,039 pupils ; as well as a number of special 
schools. There is a UTUver.sity at Rostock (see Omnany). 

There are 43 Amtsgeriehte, 3 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberhindesgerieht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


MECKLENBFEG-STEELITZ. 

(Freibtaat Meckleneukg-Steelitz.) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg-Strelitz was proclaimed a Republic. 
Its Constitution bears date May 24, 1923. The Landtag consists of ^5 
members elected for -4 years. At the elections held on January 29, 1928, the 
following main parties were returned : Socialists, 13; German Nationalists, 
8 ; German People’s Party, 1 ; Democrats, 2 ; Communists, 8. 

The country is divided into two provinces : Stargard (area 983 square 
miles, population 95,558), and Ratzcbnrg, (area 148 square miles, popula- 
tion 14,711). Total area, 3,131 square miles ; population (1926), 110,269, 
(54,034 males and 56,185 females). The capital, Neu-Strelitz, had 12,260 
inhabitants in 1926. There are (1925) 11,772 Protestants, 396 Catholics, 
41 Jews, 34 no religion, and IS not stated. 

Eeferences. 

llocldenlmrfj-Strelitzsches Staatshandbuch 1920. Bearbeitat ^ 

Btaii.stiseiien Biiro, 

Sredt (V. J.), Die llecklenbuTKische Strindeverfassung und das Reichsreobt. 

1014. 

iVIftj/ar (A.), QeseUichte des Grossherzogtums Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1816 — 1890. 
Neiustrelitz, 1890. 

Scliteare (S.), Landeskunde der G^rossherzogtanier Mecklenburg und der freien inul 
riaiisc.stadt I.ubeck. Leipz1g,19l0. 

Die (W.), Geographie von Mecklenburg, Stuttgart, 1909. 


MeoUlb.-Strel. 
Miinioh, 


OLDEEBUKG. 

(Prbistaat Oldenburg.) 


In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Reiniblic. Its Constitution bears 
date June 17, 1919. The Landtag consists of 48 members elected for 3 years. 

Area, 2,480 sq. miles. The population, 1925 : — Province (Landesteii) of 
Oldenburg, 442,029; of Liibeek, 47,494 ; of Birkenfeld 56,649 ; total, 545,172 
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(270,228 males aiid 274,949 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 52,723 
inhabitants in 1925. 

In 1925 Oldenburg contained 415,862 Protestants, 123,982 Roman 
Catholics, 1,513 Jews ; other religions and no religion, 3,815. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgerieht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Liibeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
tichte at Liibeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Budget, 1928: Revenue, 33,412,100 marks;' expenditure, 34,659,500 
marks. 

References. 

Zeitsehrift furVerwaltungundRechtspflegcf three times a year). 

Stattstiseho Nachrichten iiber dcu Fieistaat Oldenburg (punUBhed by the Bureau of 
Statistics). 

StatistiscJies Hiindhnch fur tl.as Brosshcraogtum Oldenburg. I. Tell. 1013. 

Staatsliaiidbueh des Freista.ats Oldenburg. 

Kallmann (P.), Ba.s Herzogtum Oldenburg in seiner wirthschaftliehen Btitwickelung. 
OldcJiliurg, 1S93. Statistische Beachreibung der Gemeinden cles Ilerxogtums Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg, lS07.-™St.atistisehe Be.scUreihung der flemeiuden des Furstentuius 
Liibeck. Oldenburg, 1901. 

PRUSSIA. 

(Fiieistaat Prexjssen.) 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 

Until that date the country was ruled by sovereigns of the Hoheiizollern 
family, the last of the line being William 'll (1888-1918). For an account 
of the rise of Prussia, see The Statesman’s Yeae Book for 1922, p. 973. 

Constitutioa and Governinent. 

The Oonstitution, adopted on November 30, 1920, gives a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, over 20 years of age in general, ecpial, secret, and 
direct suffrage. Prussia is declared to be a Republic. Be.sides the Diet 
{Landtag) there is a State Council {Staatsrat) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representative for every 50,000 inhabitants- 
The function of the State Council is to advise and conti'ol the Diet, and is 
intended to be a kind of parallel institution to the Eeichsrat in the Empire. 
The State Coxuicil has the right of rejecting legislation adopted by the Diet. 
The Diet elects the Premier, and he appoints the other members of the 
Cabinet. The Diet is elected for 4 years on the principle of proportional 
re]jresentaMon by secret and direct ballot, and the ministry is invested with 
the powers of the former King. 

The Prussian Constituent National Assembly, elected by universal, equal, 
and secret suffrage of men and women, met on March 14, 1919. 

On May 20, 1928, the elections were held for a Parliament, and resulted 
in the return of the following parties : 137 Social Democrats ; 71 Centre 
(Catholics) ; 82 German National Party ; 6 National Socialists ; 40 German 
IVople’s Party; 21 Democrats; 56 Communists; 21 Economic Party; 
4 German Hanoverians ; 8 Farmers’ Party ; 2 German Race Party ; 2 
People’s Right Party, Total, 450. 

The Cabinet appointed on April 4, 1925, is composed as follows : — 

Vrime Minister. — Herr Otto Prmm (Socialist). 

Minister of National Welfare, — Herr (Centre), 

Minister of Justice. — Herr Dr. Hermann Schmidt (Centre), Appointed 
March 6, 1927. 
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Development of Prussia since 1875 : — 


Year 

Area in Sq. Miles 

Population 

Average per 
Sq. Mile 

Percentage of ■ 
Annual Increase 

1875 

134,179 ' 

25,742,404 

191-8 

_ 

1900 

134,622 

34,472,509 

256-1 

1-36 

390.5 

135,134 

37,293,264 

275-9 

1-64 

1910 1 

135,134 

40,165,219 

297-0 

1-54 

1910 2 

112,626 

35,000,888 

310-8 


1919 2 

112,626 

36,098,731 

320-5 

0-3.5 

1925 

112,626 

88,120,173 

33S-5 

0-99 


11. Movement of the Popuiation. 


Year 

j Marriages 

Total Births 

Still-born 

Illegitiiaate 

Total Deaths 
inel. Still- 
born 

Surplus of 
Births 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

I 424,999 
' 364,104 

273,054 
297,237 
300,804 
i 333,246 

893,901 

819,815 

812,278 

824,761 

780,621 

738,824 

29,842 

26,953 

27,565 

27,882 

26,580 

24,558 

88,021 

75,934 

76,348 

88,600 

85,982 

80,130 

669,268 

549,770 

486,611 

478,855 

472,334 

486,496 

^-324,633 

-1-270,036 

-1-325,667 

-f.845,906 

-1-308,287 

-1-252,328 


In 1927, 2‘92 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3 ‘78 
per cent, in urban areas were still-born, and 8‘83 per cent, in rural districts 
and 12 '85 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. 

Principal towns with population in 1925 :• 


Berlin 

Cologne 

Breslau 

Essen 


4,024,165 
700,222 
557,139 
470,624 
Erankfort(Main) 467,520 
Diisseldorf . 432,633 

Hanover . 422,746 


Dortmund 

Magdeburg 

Kbnigsberg 

DuisWg " 

Stettin . 

Kiel 

Bochum 


321,743 

298,969 

279,926 

272,798 

254,466 

213,881 

211,249 


Gelsenkirchen 
Halle a. S. 
Barmen . 
Altona . 
Kassel . 
Eiberfeld 
Aachen . 


208,612 

194.576 
187,099 
185,653 
171,234 

167.577 
155,816 


Religion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the Republic. According to 
the census of 1926 there were in Prussia 24, 751,368 Protestants (65 per cent. ), 
11,940,978 Catholics (31 percent.), 54,617 other Christians (0*1 per cent.), 
403,969 Jews (IT per cent,), and 969,241 others. 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 181 7, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Oalvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It is governed by ‘ consistories, ’ or boards elected by 
the peoide. There are also synods in most circles and |)rovinces, and general 
synods representing the old provinces only. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church differs in the various provipces. Altogether in Prussia there are one 
archbishop and ten bishops. 

Education. 

Education in Prussia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supported by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities, who 
are elected by the citizens, and called aldermen or town councillors. 
All parents are compelled to have their children properly taught or to 
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Including teachers and scholars of preliminary schools- ^ including girls schools 
not officially recognised. s including Lyceum at Brannsberg and Medical Academy at 
DiisseMorf. •* Inchiding lecturers and special teachers. ® Including regular technical 
6 Including technical and assistant teachers. t Including 5,9(30 

a.i.e also 4 technical high schools (Berlin, Hanover, Aachen, Breslau), 
forestry schools (Eherswalde, Miinden), 1 technical mining school ( Klatis- 
thal), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn-Poppelsdorf), agricultural 
institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high schools _ (Berlin, 
Hanover), a great number of other schools for various aspects of agriculture, 
2 commercial high schools (Berlin, Konigsberg i. Pr.), 1 academy of local 
government work (Diisseldorf), besides other special schools and State 
e.stablishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
e of the Gymnasia, Realgymnasia, and similar schools, a.s also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, etc., 
the Government, 

Justice, Crime. 

13 OberJandesgerichte (see under German JEmpire). The 
Oberlandesgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergerieht. The prosecution 
-- conducted by Staatsanwalte, or public i)ro.secutors. 


seixd them to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees are now 
abolished. No compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, but parents who send more than 
one child to any school supported by the commtniity have, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate, either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
the authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years. 

The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia ; — 


Universities!* 

Gyninasia & Progymnasia * <192G) 
Realgymnasia, Realprogymnasia, and 
Higher Eealschulen (1920) 

Beakchnien (1920) i . . . . 

High schools for girls (Lyceums), public \ 
and private (1028) . . . . . j 

Middle schools, public (1026) 2 . 

,, private (1026) 2 

Public elemoutary schools (1020) . 

(1926) . 


No. 

Teaching 

Staff 

U 

3, 075(1927-S)‘i 

310 

6,435 

866 

8,414 

101 

1,400 S 

509 

11,085 

761 

9,103 

520 

3,226 

33,374 

109,473 6 

361 

849 


Marks 

4,(173, 010,047 ® 


3 Reichsmarks. 
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Public debt on April 1, 1925, 9,925,383,965 marks, 160,814,000 reichs- 
marks; 1926, 220,231,407 reichsmarks; 1927, 205,918,460 reichsmarks; 
1928, 333,605,588 reichsmarks. 

ProduetioR and Industry. 

I. AGKICirLXtrBJE. 


The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in metric tons, for 3 years, 
were as follows (1 metric ton = 2,2041b.):— 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Wheat . . . 

Rye .... 
Summer barley . 

Oats .... 
Potatoes . 

Hay (meadow) . 

Acres 

2,243,811 

8,887,534 

1,843,826 

5,767,396 

4,643,879 

6,932,813| 

Tons 

2,027,665 

6,226,397 

1,485,431 

4,028,840 

28,836,890 

10,828,112 

Acres 
: 2,322,594 
8,918,003 
1,940,571 
5,813,652 
4,633.390 
6,928,344 

Tons 

1,620,258 

4,937,677 

1,337,851 

4,434,431 

21,579,01*< 

11,856,673 

Acres 

2,540,484 

8,812,113 

1,901,853 

6,767,981 

4,578,707 

6,933,106 

Tons ^ 
2,002,243 
5,138,645 
1,487,299 
4.388,726 
24,873,668 
' n, 435,426 


In 1927 there were vineyards on 40,292 acres, yielding 6,871,057 gallons 
of wine, valued at 40,605,858 marks ; hops on 227 acres, yielding 66‘5 tons. 
On December 1, 1928, Prussia (excluding the ceded territories) contained 
livestock comprising 10,335,400 cattle, 2,379,700 sheep, 13,781,400 swine, 
1,684,400 goats, 2,547,000 horses, and 49,682,142 head of poultry. 

11. Minebals. 


Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in 3 yeans : — 



1926 1 

1926 1 

1927 


Tons 

Eeiobaniarks j 

Tons j 

Reiolismarks ] 

Tons 

Reichsmarks 

Coal . 
Lignite 
Iron ore 
Salt , 

128,502,469 

115,122,092 

4,882,466 

810,869 

1,827,637,717 

298,785,764 

50,095,733 

6,092,817 

140,991,203 

115,837,592 

3,368,235 

960,279 

1,957,773,399 

298.733,889 

38,002,659 

6,086,976 

149,428,486 

126,662,141 

4,569,74.3 

1,267,711 

2,125,342,616 

335,308,828 

63,338,691 

9,488,147 


In 1927 the number.? employed in and about mines in Prussia were : 
underground workers, 381, 725 ; surface workers, 188,996 ; total 570,721. 

Internal Communications. — Since April l, 1920, the Prussian rail- 
ways (as of the other Federal States) have been taken over by the Eeich. On 
December 31, 1926, the railways of the German Republic in Prussia (excluding 
the Saar) were 19,410 miles in length. 

Savings Banks. — in 1927 there were 1,461 savings banks in Prussia. 
The depo.sits amounted on December 31, 1927, to 3,095,589,000 reichsmarks. 

Keferences concerning Prussia. 

Statistisclies J.<»hrlmch fiir den Freistaat PretiBBen. Berlin. 

Btafcistisolies Handbuch fiir den Proussischen Btaat, Berlin. 

Preussiscbe Statistik. Horausgegeben voin Statistisohen Landesanit. Berlin. 

Besetzt.e Qobiete Deutseblands ivelnst einer Karte im Massstabe 1:000,000. Berlin, 
1U25. Heransgegeben vom Preussiscben Statistisohen Lande.samt. 

Orfcscliaftsvei'zeichnis fiir alle vom Deutsclien Reicliauf Grimd des Versailler Vertrages 
void 28 Juni 1919 abgetreteiieii Oebiete (einschlieslicli Elsass-Lothringen). Berlin, 1926. 
Heransgegeben vom PreusBiseben Statistiscben Landesanit. 

Zentralblatt fiir die gesainto Unterrichts-Verwaltungin Prensaen. Heransgegeben in 
dein Ministerinm fiir 'Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildnng. Brganznngsheft : 
StattetischeMitteilungen iiber das hohore Unterriehtswesen in Preussen, Berlin. 
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Zeitschrift des Preiissisclien StatistiBchen Landesauite?. Berlin. 

Statistisehe Korrespondenz des Preussischea Statistischen Laadesanates. Berlin. 

Zeitsohriftfiir das Berg-, Hatten- and SalinenwesenimPreussisclien Staate. 

Zwei Jahre Regierangsartieit in Preussen. Auf Grand amtlichen Materials bearbeitet 
von dcr Pre.sse-Al)teilang de.s Preussiachen Staatsuiinisterinms. Berlin, 1921. 

Die von Preussen abgetretenen Gebieten. Berlin, 1922. 

Alt<-oe1c(Vf.), Die offentliehen Sparkassen iii Preussen. Berlin, 191/. 

Aahrey (M.), La Constitution Prnssienne de Noverubre 1920. Pans, 1922. _ 

JSaedeter’* Northern Germany. I7thed. 1925.— The Rhine. 18th ed. 192ti. 

Biilitz (Otto), DerAufbau des preussischen Bildungswesens nach der Staatsumwalzang. 

Rf lea WM (Paul), La Porniaticn Soeiale du Prnssien Moderne. Paris, 1916. 
l>routen (3. G.), Geschiehte der preussischen Politik. 5 vol. Leipzig. 

Goidsc;mid«(P.), Berlin in Geschichtound Gegenwart. Berlin, 1910. 

Guyot (Yves), La Province Bhenane et la Westphalie. Etude Bconomique. Pans, 

^^^EoHmann (h 1 Edler von), Verfassung und Verwaltung Preussens und des Reichs. 

(Rh Berlin und die Mark Brandenburg. Leipzig, 1909. 

Mairioti (J. A. R.) and Bohertsoii (C. G.), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. London, 1915. , . . x, 

Mfiefc (Ida), Preussen- Atlas. (Historical maps and notes.) Berlin, 1914. 

Miillcr-Erzbach (B.), Das Bergrecht Preussens und des weiteren Deutschlands. 

Tlie Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s Coal Problem. London, 

1021 , 

:PollaTd i^.\ A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed. 
London, 1894. 

PruU (H.), Preussische Geschiehte. Vols. I. and II. Berlin, 1899. 

Bolvnaon (J. H.), Constitution of Prussia. [Trans, of Text, with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
IS9S. 

Waldecktr (Ludwig), Die Verfassung des Freistaates Preussen. Berlin, 1921. 


SAXONY. 

(Frbistaat Sachsen.) 

The former Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Republic on N ovember 9, 
1918. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Republic 
bears date October 26, 1920. The Diet was elected on October 81, 1926, and 
is composed of 31 German Social-Democratic Party, 4 Saxon Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, 5 Democrats, 14 German National Party, 12 members of the 
German People’s Party, 14 Communists, 10 Middle Class Party, 4 People’s 
Rights Party, and 2 Hitlerites. 

Premier.— Resr HelM (Socialist). Appointed February 1924. Re- 
elected January 11, 1927. 

Area and Population 


Governmental Divisions 


Area, Eng- “bP 

lish Sq. 

Miles Bee. 1919 


1 These figures refer to the new area resulting from certain exchanges of territory made 
,th Thuringia on April 1, 1928. 
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Of the populatioD, according to the census of June 16, 1925, 2,373,055 
were males and 2,621,226 females. Children under 15 numbered 1,260,659 ; 
married adults, 2,182, 004. 

The growth of the population is shown in the following table : — 


Year 

Population 

Density 
per Sq. 
Mile 

Annual 

Increase 

percent. 

Year 

Population 

Density 
per Sq. 
Mile 

Annual 

Increase 

percent. 

1S85 

3,182,003 

548 

i-41 

1910 

4,806,661 

830-6 1 

i 1-32 

1895 

3,787,688 

654'5 

1-63 

1919 

4,670,311 

805 -S 


1905 

4,508,601 

779-1 ■ 

1-46 

1925 

4,994,281 

863-2 

'o -26(1910) 


The movement of the population is shown in the following table :■ 


Year 

Marriages j 

Total Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 

Surplus (+) 
or Decrease 
(-)of 
Births 

1924 

36,432 

86,811 

3,435 

14,618 

54,888 

+28,488 

1926 

40,592 

92,708 

3,843 

17,083 

52,554 

+35,711 

1926 


88,381 

3,583 

18,313 

62,856 

+81,942 

1927 

45,756 

81,943 

3,184 

17, .538 

66,420 

+ 28,380 


The population of the principal towns was, on June 16, 1925 


Leipzig . 
Dresden 
Chemnitz 
Plauen . 
Zwiolian 
Meissen 
Bautzen 


34,742 

30,841 

30,400 

27,318 

27,119 


Religion. — The vast majority of the inhabitants of Saxony are Pro- 
testants. In 1925, there were, Protestants, 4,507,654 (90 per cent.) ; Koman 
Catholics, 179,549 (3 percent.; other Christiana, 9,688 ; Jews, 23,262 (0-4 
per cent. ). Of the Lutheran Church, the chief governing body is the 
‘ Landes-Consistorium ’ or National Consistory at Dresden ; and it also has 
a representative Synod {Synode) with 28 clerical and 46 lay members (1927). 

Education. — On February 28, 1927, there were 2,129 public elementary 
schools with 1 6,977 teachers and 507,234 pupils, besides 58 private and chapter 
schools. In addition there were 1 technical high school at Dresden (summer 
term, 1928, 2,705 students), 1 mining academy at Freiberg (summer term, 
1928, 289 students), 1 forestry academy at Tharandt (74 .students, summer 
term, 1928), further, 18 Gymnasia, 24 Realgymnasia, 15 ‘ ObeCTealscbulen,’ 
23 other high schools, 17 higher girls’ schools and ‘ Studieuanatalten,’ 
altogether 123 educational establishments, exclusive of the_ University 
and a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art 
institutes. The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany 
(summer term, 1928, 5,579 students). See xaxAet Germany. 

Justice and Crime. — Saxony has one 'Oberlandesgericht,’ at Dresden, 
7 ' Landgerichte,’ and 112 ‘ Amtsgerichte,’ The ‘ Reichsgericht ’ has its seat 
at Leipzig. In 1926, 65,497 persons were convicted of criminal ofTences. 
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■■ : ^ : 

1926-6 

1920-7 

1927-8 

192S-9 

Beveuue . . . . . 

& 

15,462,902 

17,275,471 

& 

19,7:40,762 

& 

20,723,671 

Expenditure . 

15,462,902 

17,275.471 

19,7.30,702 

20,723,571 

Exti-aordinarj’ budget • • j 

926,628 

3,660,744 

2,514,456 

2,350,560 


ProductiOE and Industry. — Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busiest industrial State in the German Republic, rivalled only by the leading 
industrial provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the principal 
branch of industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 
According to the Industrial Census of June 16, 1925, Saxony had 391,447 
industrial establishments with 2,144,197 workpeople (743,311 women). 

In 1928, of the total area, 2,491,435 acres were under cultivation, viz. ; — 
1,888,739 acres (75'81 per cent.) arable; 444,874 acres (17‘85 per cent.) 
meadow ; 112,873 acres (4 '53 per cent.) orchards and gardens ; 44,522 acres 
(1'79 per cent.) pasture ; and the rest vineyards. 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lb.) in 1928: — wheat, 209,830 acres (246,924 tons); rye, 436,146 
acres (421,824 tons) ; barley, 79,133 acres (84,895 tons) ; oats, 394,063 acres 
(367,701 tons) ; potatoes, 267,046 acres (1,691,752 tons); meadow, 444,874 
acres (hay, 652,577 tons). The census of live-stock taken in December, 
19'2S, showed 161,200 horses, 693,200 cattle, 676,300 j)igs, 163,100 goats, 
and 61,400 .sheep. 

The following .shows the mining statistics for five vears ; — 


fear 

Coal Mines 

Other Mines 

Total 

No. of 
Mine.s 

Hands 

Production in 
metric tou.s 

Value 
in 1,000 
marks 

No. of 
Mines* 

Hands 

Pro- 

duce 

in 

1,000 

marks 

No. of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro- 
dace in 
1,000 
. marks 

Coal 

Lignite 

d.?28 1 

87 

62,345 

.3,783,010 

8,214,186 

105,1122 

29 

700 

7052 

116 

53,051 

105,8172 

1924 

So 

42,1.54 

3.877.284 

8,958. 49C 

97,826 

26 

575 1 

7752 

111 

42,729 

. 98,0012 

1925 

76 

33.. 561 1 

3,869,244 

9.918,876 

101 1562 

24 

436 

7872 

100 

33.997 

101.9432 

1326 

03 

33,509 

4,147,16010,053,534 

107,0682 

18 

361 J 


81 

33,930 

107,9502 

1^27 

61 j 30,864 

4,032,00010,754,000 

109,5012 

15 

t 347 1 

9532 

76 

31,211 

110,4642 


t Exclusive of mines not worked. a 1,000 Beioh.sniark.s. 


In 1927-28, 142 breweries produced 84,365,727 gallons of beer. 

In 1927 there were 349 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 316,867,000 Reichsmarks. 

British Go'iisitl . — George Bailey Beak (Leipzig). 


Books of Eeference coneerning Saxony, 

Slatistische.s Jahrbucb fur den Preistaat Sachsen. Dresden. Since 1873. 
Staatshandbiicli fiir den Preistaat Sach-sen. Dresden. 

Zeilsohrift des Saehsischen Statist. Lande.sauitea. Dresden. Since 1865. 
'«atfi*'ens*'^'Dre.^/o Bevolkenings- and Wirtschafisgoographie des KiinigreicliB 

Gemeiiulo- und Ortsverzeichnis fiir das Konigreioh Sachsen. Dresden, 1904, 

Baedeker’s Sachsen, Leipzig, 1928, 

(B.), Bibliographic der Saehsischen Geschiohte. Leipzig, 1921. 

Michter (P. Fa.), Literatur der Landes- and Volkskunde des Konigroichs Sachsen. 
Dre.sden, 1909. ^ 
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SCHATJMBTJBG-LIPPE. 

(Freistaat Sohaumbtirg-Lippe.) 

Schaumburg-Lippe was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918 The 
Constitution bears date February 24, 1922. Tbe Landtag consists of 15 
members. 

Area, 131 sq. miles ; population (1926), 48,660 (23,286 males and 25,374 
females). 

For the financial year 1928 the revenue and expenditure were 4,654,938 
Reichsmarks. Public debt, 500,000 Reichsmarks, 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant, 
Buckeburg, the capital, had, in 1926, 5,384 inhabitants. 

OPFICIAIi PtrSLICATION. 

Behaumburg-Lippische Landeaanzeigenbezw. Landesverordnungeo. 


THURIIirGIA. 

(Land Thuringen.) 

The seven Thuringian States after much negotiation, which commenced 
inMay, 1919, and ended on December 24, 1919, decided to combine into one 
State. The two Republics of Reuss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one People’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merge with Bavaria. On March 31, 1922, the ‘ Administrative Districts’ 
{Q6lietsregierunge7i) of Thuringia were abolished, and instead the country 
was divided into 10 town and 16 country Districts (Krdse) and one sub- 
district {Zreisabteilwig}. 

The elections to the first Diet of Thuringia were held in June, 1920, and 
the Diet adopted the Constitution on March 11, 1921, At the election on 
January 30, 1927, the following parties were returned : Conservative bloc, 19 ; 
Socialists, 18 ; Communists, 8 ; Other Parties, 11 ; total, 56. 

President of the State Council. — Dr. Leuthousser. 

Area and Population. — The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the political districts •. — 


Districts 1 

Area 

in 

mIL 

Popula' 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1925 

Pojiu- 

lation 

per 

1925 

Districts i 

Area 

in 

iid]e.s 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1925 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

a 

1925 

Town Districts— 









Gera 


18 

81,402 

4,522 

Meiningen . , 


84,750 

258 

Jena . . 


18 

62,649 

2,925 

Hildbnrghaasen . 

299 

60,289 

202 

Weimar (capital) 


15 

45,957 

3,064 

Sonneberg 

136 

79,896 

538 

Gotha 


1!? 

45,780 

2,409 

Schleiz . 

263 

48,401 

.184 

Eisenach 


g 

43,385 

4,821 

Greiz . . 

144 

50,635 

361 

Alteuburg 


7 

42,570 

6,081 

Alteuburg 

183 

90,639 

1 495 

Groiz 


17 

[ 37,533 

2,208 

Gera 

1 291 

1 91,407 

314 

Apolda . . 


6 

25,703 

4,284 

Baalfeld . 

230 

73,664 


Arnstaiit 


0 

21,693 

2,410 

Gamburg!2 

48 

9,771. 

! 204 

Zella-Mehlis . 


10 

! 14,423 

1,442 

Bndolstadt . 

227 

66,693 

. 269 






Arnstadt 

' 292 

88,292 

' 302 



128 

411,095 

3,211 

Gotha , . . 

886 

104.178 

271 

Coixntry Districts— 





Bondershausen 

312 

72,164 

231 

Stadtroda 


823 

77,098 

239 





Weimar . 


497 

102,802 

207 


4,641 

1,196,244 

263 

Eisenach 


458 

96,526 

I .213 








r 





1 Kreifse. 


a Ereisabteilung. 




(VotksSTAAT WiiRTTBMBBEG.) 

■\yiirtteinberg was proclaimed a People’s Eepublic in November, 1918, 
State President and Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Eugen Polz, Centre 
Party. (Born December 16, 1881. Elected June 8, 1028.) 

Constitution and Government. — The constitution of the Republic of 
Wiirttemberg bears date September 25, 1919. The supreme power in the 
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The total area is 4,669 sq. miles ; population, 1925, 1,607,389 (775,871 
males and 831,468 females). PrincipaP conn try towns with population in 
1925 : Meiningen, 18,221; Itudolstadt, 15,711; Saalfeld, 17,960; Sonders- 
hausen, 9,978; Sonneberg, 19,157. 

Movement of population for 3 years :— 


Religion and Education. — in 1925 there were 1,479,679 (92 per 
cent.) Protestants ; 45,646 (3 per cent.) Catholics ; and 3,603 (0-2 per cent). 
Jews. 

On May 1, 1928, there were in Thuringia 1,633 elementary schools with 
4,820 teachers (658 females) and 182,636 pupils; 84 private high schools 
with 1,290 teachers (236 females) and 23,211 pupils (8,741 girls). On March 
1, 1928, there were about 630 continuation schools with 944 principal teachers, 
l,307subsidiaryteachersand 76,081 pupils(33,718 girls). Forthe University 
of Jena, see under German Universities. 


Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1928 provided for a revenue 
and an expenditure of 129,601,900 marks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area 1,325,410 acres (46 per 
cent,) are arable land, 956,657 acres (33 per cent.) forest, and 315,613 acres 
Go per cent.) pasture land. In 1927 there were 172,014 acres under wheat, 
producing 130,363 tons; 175,498 acres underrye, producing 108,245 tons; 
214,451 acres under oats, producing 160,338 tons ; and 173,548 acres ttnder 
potatoes, producing 988,433 tons. 

On December 1, 1928, Thuringia had 80,300 horses, 413,600 head of 
cattle, 525,600 pigs, 120,100 sheep, and 184,200 goats. 

In 1927 there were 9 works producing 3,470,020 tons of potash. 

The deposits of the savings banks, the saving department of the Thuringian 
State Bank included, amounted on December 31, 1927, to 119,951,000 
Eeichsmax-ks. 

Books of Reference. 

Statiistische.s Handbucli fUr das Land Thtiringen. (Issued by the Thuringian Statistical 
Bureau.) First Issue 1922. Weimar, 1922. 

Beitrage zur Statistik des Landes ThUringea (5 Fascicules). Weimar, 1921. 

Viertel.iahr.sberichte des TWiringlseUen Statistischen Landesarats. 7. Tear, 1928. 
Weimar. 

Staatshandbuch fUr Thttringen, issued 1926. 
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State is vested in the Landtag composed of 80 members elected by universal 
suffrage for 4 yearS) in accordance with the electoral law of April 4, 1924. 
The Landtag appoints the State Ministry, the President of which is styled 
‘ State President.’, 

The Diet which was elected on May 20, 1928, is comi>osed as follows 
Right, 20 ; Centre, 17 ; Social Democrats, 22 ; Communists, 6 ; Democrats, 
8 ; Volkspartei, 4 ; Christlicher Volksdienst, 3. 

For administrative purposes the countay is divided into the City o 
Stuttgart, 61 districts (Oberarnter), and 1,883 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Population: — 



Area in 

Population 

Population 
per So. 


Sq. Miles 

1919 

1926 

Mile 

1925 

Neckar .... 

1,285 

930,114 

964,586 

756-3 

Black Forest (Schwarz- 
wald) , 

1,844 

683,624 

695,508 

322-9 

Jagst . . . 

1,984 

421,391 

426,394 

210-9 

Danube (Donau) . 

2,417 

591,142 

598,747 

246 -6 

Total . 

7,630 

2,526,171 

2,580,235 

342-5 


In 1925, there were 1,243,507 males and 1,336,728 females. 

In 1919, 946,514, or 37 ‘5 per cent., lived in communes of 6,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,579,657, or 62'5 per cent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 25,848 in 1910. 

The movement of the population for five years was : — 


Year 

MaiTiages 

Total 

Births 

StiUborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Burplus of 
Births 

1923 

' 20,751 

52,666 

1,356 

4,799 

87,623 

16,033 

1924 

15,637 

60,702 

1,341 

4,617 

33,694 

17,008 

1925 

18,587 

62,006 

1,330 

.5,082 

32,184 

19,822 

19,104 

1926 

18,351 

50,419 

1,347 

5,703 

31,316 

1927 

19,979 

47,811 

1,247 

5,290 

32,420 : 

15,391 


The population in 1925 of the largest towns was as follows: — 

Stuttgart . 341,967 Goppingen. 22,017 Feuerbach . 17,617 

Ulm . . 59,357 Tiibingen . 20,276 Tuttlingen . 16,281 

Heilhronn . 45,520 Gmiind . 20,406 Zuffenhausen 15,455 

Esslingen . 40,562 Heidenheim 19,363 Geislingen . 13,762 

Reutlingen^ , 30,501 Schwenningon 18,978 Aalen . . 12,171 

Lirdwigsburg ^ 30,023 Ravensbnrg 17,012 Ebingen . 12,128 


1 Including extensions. 

Religion. — The various creeds numbered as follows at the census of 
1925 ;_i?r otestaiits, 1,763,654 j Catholics, 796,870; Jews, 10,827; others, 
18,884. 

At the head of the Evangelical Church stands a President, who with a 
Church Council is responsible for its administration. The representative 
body of the Evangelic^ ecclesiastical communes is the Evangelical Landes- 
kirchentag consisting of 20 clerical and 40 lay representatives of the 
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dioceseSj 4 co-opted members, and 1 of the eTangelical theological faculty 
of the university. It is elected for six years. The Koman Catholics are 
under a bishop, who has his see at Rottenburg, and is suffragan to the 
archbishop of Freiburg in Baden. The administration of the Jewish 
community is in the hands of the Oberrat der israelitisehen Religions- 
gemeinschaft Wurttembergs. 

Education. — in 1926-27 there were for middle and elementary educa- 
tion 2,212 schools, with 269,537 children. There were 199 higher boys* 
schools, including 81 gj’mnasia, with 8, 346 pupils ; 112 modern schools with 
18,377 scholars; 24 high schools for girls with 6,930 pupils. General con- 
tinuation and Sunday schools were attended hy 20,706 males and 45,850 
ftmales ; the 163 trade schools had 45,762 pupils ; the 63 commercial schools 
had 8,004 pupils. There are, besides, the Technical High School at Stuttgart, 
the Agricultural High School at Hohenheim, and several agricultural and 
other special institutes. The State funds appropriated to education amounted 
in 1928 to 54,158,655 marks. For Tubingen University, see under Germany. 

Justice. — In addition to other tribunals there is one Oberlandesgericht 
at Stuttgart. 

Eiuance.— The estimated revenue for the year ending March 31, 1928, 
was 150,008,004 marks, and the expenditure 157,946,666 marks. For 1928-29 
the revenue was estimated at 150 ’0 million marks and the expenditure at 
157 ’9 million marks. Public debt (April 1, 1928), floating, 1,600,100 R.M. 

Production. — Wlirttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 
3,023,367 acres, or 64 per cent, of the entire area, are under cultivation, 
and 1,508,765 acres, or 31 jjer cent., under forest. 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1927 : — 


- 

Acres 

Yield, 
metric tons 

- 

Acres 

Yield, 
metric tons 

Wheat 

Bye . 

Barley 

Spelt. 

212,387 

74,200 

253,462 

168,670 

104,876 

25,572 

131,114 

66,596 

Oats . 

Potatoes . 

Hay . . . 

Bops . 

269,810 

?00,198 

I 1,325,500 
4,872 

122,867 

820,854 

2,793,855 


Vines in 1927, 26,410 acres, yielded 1,964,006 gallons of wine. In 1926 
there were produced 83,323,798 gallons of beer. There are active iron 
foundries and salt works. 

In 1926 the total deposits at the savings banks amounted to 136,700,000 
marks. 


Books of Eeference concerning Wiirttemberg. 

The following are publications of the Statistical Landesamt, Stuttgart : ■Wiirttem- 
bergische Jahrbtioher fiir Statistik und Landeskunde. Statisitisches Handbuch filr 
Wdrttemberg. Mitteilungen des Statistischen Landesamts. Das Kdnigreich ■VViirtteni- 
berg ; Bine Beschreibnng von Land, Volk, und Staat ; 3 Bande, Stuttgart, 18S2-lS8(i. 
Das Kdnigreich Wiirttemberg: Bine Beschreibung nach Kreisen, Oberiimtern, und 
Qeineindeu : 4 Blinde, Stuttgart, 1904-07. Oberamtsbeschreibungeu, Neue i’olge. K.arten- 
werke des Statistischen Landesamtea von Wtirttemberg. The “ Wurtteinbergische 
Jahrbucher” contains Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, and copious lists of 
publications, official and otlier, relating to Wlirttemberg, in addition to nuioh historical 
and statistical inforiimtion concerning the population and products of Wiirttemberg. 

Southern Germany. 13th ed. Leipzig, 1929.— Wiirltembeig und Hohen- 
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Hollwarth (Eud.), Wilrttemberg und angrenzende Gebiete von Hohenzollern, Baden 
und Bayern. Stuttgart, 1927. 

Bazille (W.), Hie Verfassutig ‘Wurttembergs vom 25. September, 1019. Stuttgart, 1919. 
Ikyil (W.), Bihliograiibie der Wiirtt. Geschichte. 6 vols. Stuttgart, 1896-19‘JT. 
SatUer(0. F.), Geschichte des Herzogtiiums WUrttemberg. 18 vote. TUbingen, 1767-83. 

(A.), Urgeschichte Wurttembergs. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Stalin (C. F.), WUrttembergisehe Gesehichte. 4 vote. Stuttgart, 1841-73. 


GREECE 

(Hellenic Eepxjblio) 

Greece gained its independence from Turkey in 1821-29, and by 
the Protocol of London, of Februai'y 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Eussia. The crown was accei>ted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 3833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the election, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of King George I. George L, who was assassinated on March 18, 1918, was 
succeeded by his son Constantine, who reigned until June 11, 1917, when 
he was excluded from the throne by the allied Powers. Alexandres, second 
son of King Comstantine, then reigned till his death on October 25, 1920. 
Constantine I’eturned to Greece on December 19, 1920, reigned until his 
abdication on September 27, 1922, and died in exile on ‘January 11, 1923, 
He was .succeeded by his eldest son Georges II, who was forced to leave 
Greece on December 18, 1923. 

Constitution and Government. 

By a plebiscite on April 13, 1924, the Republic was established. In the 
voting 768,742 votes were for a Republic and 325,322 votes against. A Hew 
Constitution was published on September 22, 1926. It was revised by the 
Chamber elected on November 7, 1926 The new constitution was published 
on June 3, 1927, It prescribes among other things that a Second House 
(Senate) consisting of 120 members shall be established, that Parliament 
shall he elected by direct universal and secret voting and that the Senate 
shall be elected partly by the people, partly by the Parliament and the 
Senate in a common meeting, and partly by the corporations of the different 
professions: 

Provisional President of the JiejnMic. — Konduriotis (Appointed 
Dec. 4, 1926). 

Elections to the Chamber were held on August 19, 1928, with the 
following result : Ropublicau Parties, 227 (including 186 Venezeleat Liberals); 
Royalist Popular Party, 22 ; Metaxists, 1. Total, 250. 

The Ministry, constituted on July 19, 1928, is as follows 
Premier .- — ■Eleutherios Venizelos. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs , — Alexander 
Minister of War , — Themistocles 
Minister of Marine. — P Argyropoulos, 

Minister of the Interior.— K, Zamtzianos, 

Minister of National Economy i—V. Vourlovmis. 

Minister of Agrietdture. — 1. Kanavos. 
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Minister of Social J?isiera?tce,— E. Em vwniueUdes. 
Minuter of Justice. — ^P. Jetrides. 

Minister of Finame . — George Maris. 

Minister of Communicaiions. — Dr. Christomemos. 
Minister of Ed^ication. — K. Goniicas. 


Area and Population. 

The total area of the country is 49,912 square miles. 

The population of the country, according to the Census of May 15, 1928 
is as follows for the administrative divisions according to latest revised 
figures : — 


Acarnauia and Etolia 
Acha'i'a and Elis 
Arcadia 
Argolia and Corinth 
Arta . . • 

Attica and Beotia 
Canea 

Gephaloiiia . 
Chalcldice . 

Chios , 

Corfu . 

Cyclades . 

Urania 
Eubea. 

Bvroa , 

Fiorina 
Heraclion . 

Kavalla 
Kozani 
Laconia 
Larissa . 

Lassithi 
Lesbos 
Messenia . 

Pella , 

Phocis and Phiotis 
Preveza . 
Eethyinno . 

Ehodopi 
iSalonica 


Trikkala . 

Jannina 
Zante 

Agion Oros (Mount Athos) 


220,0(15 

320,623 

166,141 

174,320 

52,596 

1,024,667 

111,513 

66,414 

64,799 

75,680 

100,251 

129,702 

111,572 

154,449 

122,730 

125,722 

138,567 

119,140 

160,523 

144,336 

278,465 

68,107 

101,557 

247,907 

97,167 

193,761 

79,620 

68,180 

180,441 

539,986 

70,497 

182,710 

214,748 

180.418 

40,492 

4,858 


Missolonghi 
Patras . 
Tripolitsa • 
Nanplia 
Arta . 
Athens 
Oanca , 
Argostolia 
Polygyros 
Chios , 
Corfu . 


Chalois 
Alexandropolis 
Fiorina 
Heraclion 
Kavalla 
Kozani 
Sparta . 

Larissa 
Hagios Nicolao 
Mytilene 
Kalamata 
Edessa 
Lamia . 
Preveza 
Eethynino 
Comotini 
Salonica 
Limir Vathy 
Seres . 
Trikkala 
Jannina 
Zante . 


9,270 

61,278 

14,397 

7,16.3 

7,468 

462,919 

26,604 

8,293 

3,475 

22,122 

32,221 

21,156 

29,339 

17,297 

12,009 

10,585 

33,404 

49,980 

12,702 

28*899 

1,720 

27,870 


30,136 

236,526 

8,636 

29,640 

18,682 

20,485 

11,609 


Mount Athos, the easternmost of the three prongs of the peninsula of 
Chalcidiee, is inhabited by the monks of Greek (17), Bussian (1), Bulgarian 
(1), and_ Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages The monks and 

the novices till the fields, tend the vineyard, take in the harvest, fish, 
weave, transact business in their own shops, and, indeed, carry on the 
secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally inhabited 
by one mediaeval ascetic, Peter the Athonite, it has in the course of time 
grown to a religious colonyof 4,858 males (Census of 1928), distributed in 20 
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monasteries with their respective dependencies ; and after having passed in the 
fifteenth century from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to 
that of the Sultans it fell again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it 
in November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitie ’ category being ruled by abbots elected by 
the brethren of the monastery, while the ‘ idiorrhythmie ’ monasteries are 
administered by a board of overseers {epitropoi) elected for a certain term of 
years. Hitherto the peninsula has been administered by a Council of 4 
members, and an Assembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy 
from each monastery. The Greek government on September 10, 1926, recog- 
nized the autonomous foi'm of government existing in Mount Athos for 
centuries and ratified it by Articles 106-109 of the Constitution. It has also 
sanctioned by a law the Charter of Mount Athos, which was drawn up at 
the extraordinary double meeting held by representatives of its 20 monasteries 
on May 20, 1924. 

Religion. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the country are adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. By the terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek 
Orthodox Church was declared the religion of the State, hut comiilete tolera- 
tion and liberty of worship was guaranteed to all other sects. The govern- 
ment of the Orthodox Church is at present vested in a permanent council, 
called the Holy Synod, consisting of the Metropolitan of Athens as president 
and 6 bishops, who must during their year of office reside at Athens. The 
Orthodox Church has 33 archbishops in the old territory and 38 archbishops 
and 7 bishops in the new territories. 

Education. 

All children between the ages of seven and twelve years must attend 
school, but the law is not well enforced in country districts. 

There were (1926-27) 323 infant schools with 375 teachers and 12,513 
pupils; 7,619 primary schools with 13,747 teachers and 632,933 pupils. 
For secondary education there were 687 high schools with 2, 823 teachers and 
92,735 pupils. There were 28 commercial schools with 269 teachers and 
3,013 pupils (2,384 boys and 679 girls). There are 7 agricultural schools in 
Greece with 405 pupils. There was also 1 commercial high school with 20 
teachers and 388 pupils, 10 military colleges with 1,388 students, and 8 naval 
colleges with 275 students. There are 2 universities in Athens, the National 
University (founded 1836) and the Oapodistria University, with 61 professors 
and 9,799 students ; and 1 at Salonica (founded in 1926), with 14 professors 
and 65 students. The Polytechnic, with 22 professors and 170 students, 
provides instruction in painting, sculpture, mechanics, architecture, survey- 
ing, etc. 

The IVIinistry of Education is also charged with the Service of Antiquities, 
mauaged by an Archaeological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and reparation of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
Classical, Byzantine and Medijeval), the upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations, 

British scholarship is represented in Athens by the British School of 
ArehsEology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, universities, 
and private subscribers, is able to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, archaeology and history. Members of the 
school have in recent vears been responsible for the excavations at Knossos, 

I 1'2 : 
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iu Crete, in Melos, at: Sparta, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There are also similar French, American, Italian, Austrian and German 
institutions. 

Finance. 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 6 years are as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1023- 24 

1024- 25 

1025- 26 

Draeliiit.'ii 
13,097,150 
2,3.347.503 
7,020,400,S6S j 

Drachmai 

21,912,807 

27.690.373 

7,020,400,868 

1026-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Draelimai 

9.150.028.000 

8.829.331.000 
11,114,651,000 

Drachmai 

9.069.955.000 

8.879.710.000 
11,114,652,000 


Particulars of the budgets for 1927-28 and 1928-29 are given as follows : 


Revenue 

1,027-28 

1928-29 : 

Expenditure 

1927-28 

1928-29 


Thousands 

Thousands' 


i'housands 

Thousands 

Ordinary : 

drachmai 

drachmai : 

Ordinary : 

drtichmai 

drachmai 

DirecMas 

1,48.3,171 

1,5.54.602 ' 

Public debt interest 

2,076,148 

2.350,837 

Indirect tax . 

3,774,049 

4,401,857 ! 

Pensions and otlier 



Mnnoi'oly 

334,023 

347,710 : 

obligations . 

483,770 

310,157 

Tiix fioiii stamps . 

469,710 

572.600 1 

Puliiio security 

840,587 

412,273 

Teh graph, post and 



Public, works . 

178 865 

172,824 

toleplione , 

293,805 

29.4,128 i 

Biincatiou 

437.275 

630,824 

Other ailiiiinistra- 



Monopoly 

136,655 

181,832 

tioiis working for 



Telearaph, post and 



the State . 

20,341 


teieplume . 

252.099 

253,710 

Jncoiue from State 



Army .and navy 

1,201,540 

1,397,686 

liroperty 

120,331 

118,549 ; 

Expenses of other 



New tax for the pay- 



admini.strations . 

1,426,909 

2,254,007 

ment of piibiic 






de'it interest 

1,624,551 

1,753,171 ' 

Total 

6,083,794 

7,818,050 

Other ordinary re- 






veniiB.s. 

279,290 

336,694 

Extraordinary . 

2,346,016 

3,301,602 

Total 

8,404,331 

9,359,871 1 




Exfraordinary . 

425,000 

1,755,280 .: 




Grand total 

8,829,331 

11,114,651 i 

Grand total 

8,879,710 

11,114,052 


The total inihlic debt of Greece amounted on June 30, 1928, to 
36,886,238,419 drachmai, distributed as follows : Loans in gold, 
25,883,461,094 drachmai; loans in banknotes, 4,480,482,808; floating 
debt, 4,130,375,158; and railroad debt, 2,391,918,859 drachmai. The 
service on this debt during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1929, is 
estimated at 3,132,541,867 drachmai. 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey 
and the Greek Law of Control of March, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing France, Great Britain, and Italy (the mediating Powers) 
is established at Athens in direct relation with the Greek Minister of Finance. 
The public debt of Greece is in large measure under the control of this 
commission. To this comrais.sion were as.signed, for the payment of the 
interest on the external debt, the revenues (for the most paid in Old Greece) 
from certain Government monopolies, the stamp duty, and the imjiort duties 
at the port of Pirteus. The total income from these sources was, 1928, 
232,399,929 drachmae from monopolies, and 879,788,249 from the Pirseus 
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customs. The surplus at the disposal of the Greek Governmeut was 
1,758,460,137 drachmai in 1926 and 2,587,060,318 drachma! in 1927. 

The payments made by the commission in 1927 for the service of Greek 
foreign debts totalled 1,297,514,056 drachmai as compared with 1,239,482,850 
drachma! in 1926. 

The collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies is enti-usted to a Greek Company, called the “Socidte de R4gie 
des Revenues aifeetes an Service de la Dette Puhlique,” which is under 
the control of the international commission. 

Defence. 

I. Akmt. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal. It commences 
in the 21st year, and lasts xip to the 50th. The normal term of service 
in the active army is 18 months for all arms, followed by 19 years 
in the first reserve of the active army and 8 years in the second. The 
normal annual contingent of recruits is about 35,000. 

The country is divided into 12 military areas. To these correspond 11 
divisions and 1 brigade, out of which 4 army corps are organised in time of 
peace. Moreover there are two divisions of cavalry and a number of units 
{telegraphists, railwaymen and engineers), as well as of Army Service Corps 
directly under the Minister of War. Each division contains three regiments 
of infantry (8 battalions) and one regiment of Mountain Artillery (3 or 4 
batteries). 

The effective strength in 1928 was 7,121 officers and 60,000 other ranks. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher-Schbnauer and the Rebel rifle, 
the polybole guns, Hotchkiss as well as French ones, and the mitrailleuses 
Schwargloze, St. Etienne and Hotchkiss. The artillery is armed with 
mountain guns of 66 mm. and Schneider 76 and 105 m. 1919 and by field 
guns Schneider, M.P.O.F. and Krupp as well as with heavy short guns, 
Schneider 155. The budget expenditure for the army for 1927-28 amounted 
to 1,626,000,000 drachmai. 

IL Navy. 

The Greek Navy is not a force of any considerable importance. The 
principal vessels are as follows 



1 

|| 

1 Armour | 


IJ 

l| 

lit 


I 

i 

fi 

Tons 

Belt 

In. 

1 Gun 
In. 

Principal Armament 

P 

o g 

W|§ 

Knots 

Georgios Averoff. 

1910 

9,960 

8 


4 9-2; 8 7-5in.;14 3in. 

3 

19,000 

22 '5 

Kilkisl . \ 
Lemnos r . / 

1906 

13,000 

9 

12 

412in.; 8 Sin.; 8 7in. 

2 

10,000 

17 

Helle2. 

1912 

2,600 

— 


3 ein.; 1 8iii. . 

. 2 

7,600 

20-3 


* Purchased 1!)W from the U.S. Navy. 

2 Cruiser purchased 1914, originally built for China. Now fitted for mlnelaying. 


The old battleships, Spetsai, Hydra, and Psara, 6, 000 tons, have been 
relegated to harbour training service. There are 11 destroyers, 11 torpedo 
boats, 4 minelayers, 2 submarines, and a variety of miscellaneous craft. 
Four new submarines are approaching completion, and the Georgios Averojff 
has been completely refitted and modernised. 
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Gruece is mainly an agricultural country, and the economic life is 
directly dependent on the products of the soil. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area (old Greece) is 6,534,630 hectares 
(16,146,823 acres), made up as follows : 1,391,503 hectares (3,438,403 acre.s) 
is cultivated land; 5,055,122 hectares (12,486,151 acres) is covered by 
mountains ; and 87,905 hectares (217,125 acres) occupied by lakes and 
marshes. Forest area, 1,614,488 hectares (938, 982 acres). 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 53,000 acres has been 
acquired for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and_ drainage canals, farm 
roads and buildings are being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were as 
follows; — 



Area ii 

Acres 

Production in Metric Tons 


192(1 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Wheat . 
Barley . 
Maize 

Oats 

Tobacco . 
Cotton . 

New wine 
Currants 


1, .119,821 
511,648 

581, .597 
277,880 
202,979 
87,288 
284,496 
170,044 

1,247,244 

470,022 

492,630 

267,002 

230,786 

36,453 

257,501 

160,217 

337,552 

105,904 

206,551 

ei’sso 

12,834 ! 

269.200 
174,261 

852,994 

168,308 

129,803 

67,492 

63,216 

9,085 
227,012 
, 169,881 


Olives are abundant, about 865,000 acres are under cultivation ; olive oil 
production in 1927, 72,402 oietric tons, valued at 1,569,382,261 drachmai, 
compared with 61,434 metric tons, valued at 1,182,284,301 drachmai in 1926. 
The production of edible olives amounted to 14,826 metric tons in 1927, 
valued at 123,647,471 drachmai, compared with 14,006 metric tons in 1926, 
valued at 85,306,435 drachmai. Rice is cultivated in Greek Macedonia — 
Yodena, near Salonika, being the principal centre. Two kinds of cheese are 
produced in Greece — sliced cheese in brine (commercially known as Fetta 
cheese) and head cheese. 

in Greece (1927) 276,741 horses, 135,299 mules, 328,152 
cattle, 6,441,830 sheep, 4,759,199 goats, and 452,695 pigs, 

eat variety of mineral deposits, and there are now in force 
about 60 mining concessions embracing a total area of nearly 20, 000 acres. The 
and other minerals worked include iron, iron-pyrites, emery, copper, 
zinc, lead, silver, manganese, aluminium, antimony, nickel, magnesite ore, 
lignite, sulphur ochre, and various other earths. The Laurium district, 
TVioaooUr Euboea, the JE^ean islands and other narts of Greece yield a large 


Preliminary work has been done on the new arsenal intended to take the 
place of the establishment at Salainis. The cost of the new work was 
estimated at 2,800, OOOZ, 

The services of a British naval mission to reorganise the Greek fleet 
were lent by the Admiralty, 1927. 


Production and Industry. 
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1925 ^ 

1926 1 

1927 

- 

1925 

1926 I 

1927 

Iron ore . 

Iron pyrites . 
Lead (ore) 
Magnesite (raw) 

1 Metric 
tons 
88,210 
65,000 
76,916 
90,828 

Metric 

126,624 

81,000 

84,360 

95,688 

Metric 

tons 

123,310 

100,050 

89,893 

1 84,484 

i . • 

Chromites 
Emery . 
Zinc 

Lignites . 
Salt . 

. Metric 
tons 1 
8,079 
20,854 
7,594 
142,076 
65,260 

Metric 1 
tons 
20,049 
27,240 
34,751 
153,321 
90,791 

Metric 

tons 

17,314 

15,848 

30,597 

143,340 

105,000 


The total value of minerals and metallurgical products sold was (in 
drachmas), in 1925, 224,676,614 ; in 1926, 262,047,701 ; in 1927, 266,855,857. 

Industry is making considerable progi'ess in Greece. The leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textiles, leather, and soap. In 
1927 the value of the production of food industrie.s was 4,535,000,000 
drachmaij textile industries, 1,557,000,000 drachmai ; chemical, 996,000,000 
draehmai; leather, 1,115,000,000 drachmai ; metallurgical and mechanical, 
288,000,000 drachmai; and tobacco, 211,600,000 drachmi. 

Gommerce. 


Value of the commerce of Greece (at the average rate of exchange for the 
year, viz. : 1924, 247-89 ; 1925, 313*40 ; 1926, 388-70; 1927, 380-50 ; 1928, 
378 drachmai = 17.) for five years is as follows : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1028 

Imports . 

Exports , 

£ 

32,656,007 

13,240,176 

£ 

31,666,082 

13,834,778 

£ 

25.730.000 

13.229.000 

£ 

34.207.000 

16.388.000 

£ 

33.481.000 

16.842.000 

Principal special imports and exports in 

1927 and 1928 : — 


Categories. 


Imports 

Exports 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Animal and Pish Products , 
Agricultural Products 

Horticultural Products 

Oils and Waxes ..... 
Wines, Spirits, and Beverages . 
Confectionery’s Products, etc. . 

Hides, Skins, Leather, and Manu- 
factures thereof 

Forest Products . . . . 

Mineral Products .... 

Metals and Manufactures thereof 
hfusical and Scientific Instruments . 
Earthenware and Glassware 

Chemical & Pharmaceutical Products 
Perfumes and Soaps . , 

Dyestuffsand Tanstuffs . 

Paper and Printed Matter, Engrav- 
ing, etc. . . . , . , 

Bvibber Products . . . . 

Yarns and Textiles . . . . 

Games and Sports Goods . 

Hats . ,. . . . . . 

Vabieles . . . : . 

Anns and Explosives . . 

Ships 

Miscellaneous and Unclassifled . 

1000 

Drachmai 

1,357,651 

3,166,936 

389,484 

224,601 

17,837 

676,150 

310,048 
549,744 
1,333,991 
1,071,477 
124,187 
104,160 
339,800 
24,616 
88,581 , 

223,236 
54,578 
2,227,734 
9,761 1 
36,227 1 
277,970 
16,547 
59,043 
69,014 

1000 

Drachmai 

1,005,882 

3,228,821 

808,062 

182,951 

31,575 

492,662 

286,672 

585,856 

1,338,998 

1,380,847 

167,972 

317,096 

328,062 

26,464 

97,492 

270,431 

68,468 

1 2,007,811 

12,749 
36,616 
306,453 
18,922 
166,279 
74,081 

1000 

Drachmai 

30,414 

8,967 

4,649,684 

311,627 

678,138 

2,141 

147,824 

98,965 

180,929 

20,722 

610 

1,236 

34,132 

19,049 

7,196 

6,290 

415 

77,624 

12 

292 

9,091 

14 " 
348 
1,780 

1000 

Draehmai 

57,640 

20,891 

4,543,112 

205,730 

526,602 

8,475 

194,417 

105,051 

128,688 

288,023 

748 

1,718 

44,835 

17,607 

9.029 

7^442 

184 

67,336 

6 . 
'376 
2,320 
390 
182 

8.030 

Total . . 


12,601,948 

12,488,122 

6,037,411 

6,282,075 
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The trade was distributed, by principal countries, ; 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

iooo 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Drachma! 

Draclimai 

Drachma! 

Drachma! 

1,709,440 

1,795,426 

672,330 

827,570 

205,595 

267,223 

221,973 

263,345 

2,006,995 

2,036,454 

1,312,046 

1,256,219 

105,843 

118,6/6 

66,272 

88,354 

428,279 

506,150 

83,847 

165,916 

450,643 

254,394 

33,850 

24,142 

979,326 

867,296 

359,256 

814,168 

935,652 

1,071,171 

1,285,899 

1,627,444 

99,959 

129,013 

5,098 

9,729 

832,952 

645,896 

1,275,690 

1,038,638 

279,534 

210,5.32 

187,357 

282,620 

931,316 

796,990 

51,763 

56,658 

338,589 

839,586 

6,837 

1,706 

907,629 

605,453 

45,082 

39,027 

268,468 

259,048 

33,384 

19,390 

12,358 

12,886 

6,046 

1,220 

102,804 

118,916 

25,107 

40,758 

29,899 

! 33,459 

21,871 

3,232 

420,645 

882,812 

4,725 

4,917 

571,558 

479,245 

141,414 

78,786 

984,065 

949,217 

197,564 

127,159 

12,601,948 

12,488,122 

6,037,411 

6,282,075 


Great Britain . 
Egypt 

United Staleii . 
Austria 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 

France 
Gerinauy . 
Switzerland 
Italy . . . 

Netherlantls 
Rumania . 

Russia 

Serbia (Yugoslavia) 
Turkej' 

Spain 

Sweden 

Norway 

Oariada . . 
Czechoslovakia . 

All other countries 


The staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1927 to 
2,493,4;85Z. Other articles of import in 1927 were: — raisins, 67,964Z. ; 
toWco, 86,500Z. Of the exports from the United Kingdom to Greece in 
1927, cotton piece goods were valued at 1,171,662Z. : woollens, 490,832h ; 
coal, 627,899L ; iron and steel, 80S,707Z. ; machinery, 364,675Z. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
as follows : — 


- 

I 1924 

1925 

1926 

j 1927 

1 1928 

Imports from Greece to U.K. . i 

Exports to Greece from U.K. . j 

j £i 

1 3,663,723 
5,867,251 

£ 1 
2,946,601 
6,014,214 

£ 

2,481,392 

3,376,916 

1 £ 

[ 3,016,311 
4,729,091 ; 

■ £ 

. 3,097,007 
4,850,843 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on June 30, 1928, had 724 sailing vessels 
of 58,670 tons and 617 steamers of 1,187,699 tons. In 1927, 20,886 steamers 
of 13,079,887 tons and 4,937 sailing vessels of 267,464 tons entered the 
ports of Greece. 

Internal Communications. 

There are about 8,611 miles of roads in Old and New Greece, and 570 
miles under construction. There is a canal (opened hTovember 9, 1893) 
across the Isthmus of Corinth (about 4 miles). In 1927, 5,210 steamers 
ol 2,700,66/ ton.s and 3,288 sailing vessels of 91, 729 tons passed through the 
canal. 
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Railways were open for traffic in 1928 for a length of 1,991 miles, of 
which 884 miles were operated by the State. Before the war with Turkey 
(1912-13) Greece was completely isolated by land from the rest of Europe, 
but on May 8, 1916, the railway was completed between Gida, on the 
Salonika- Monastir line, and Papaponli, on the Thessalian frontier, a distance 
of 56 miles, whereby Greece was linked up with the European railways. 
The Government has also purchased from England for two million francs 
the Salonika-Angista-Stavros line, 75 miles long, which was built by the 
British during the war. The operating revenues of the State railways in 
1927 reached 309,401,242 drachmai, and other revenues 3,391,807 draohmai, 
while operating expenses were 317,982,807 drachmai, other expenses 
14,333,226 drachmai, the deficit for the year being 19,522,349 drachmai. 

The telegraph lines on December 31, 1927, had a length of 12,009 miles, 
with 30,894 miles of wire. The number of offices was 2,448, They handled 
3,719,843 inland telegrams, and 995,665 international, of which 490,378 
were despatched abroad and 505,665 were received. 

In 1927 there were 238 miles of urban telephone lines with 2,852 miles 
of wire, and 3,771 miles of inter-urban lines with 4,887 miles of wire. The 
number of subscribers was 6,460, and the number of offices 17, 

There were 1,130 post offices at the end of 1927, and there passed 
through the post in that year: — Inland post : — letters, 46,982.378 ; post- 
cards, 2,523,496 ; printed matter, journals and samples, 19,896,768 ; postal 
orders, 708,572, of a total value of drachmai 454,360,516 ; parcels, 643,648. 
Foreign po3tal service (dispatched) letters, 14,358,756; post-cards, 
1,346,758 ; printed matter and journals, 2,658,345; postal orders, 1,340, 
valued at 321,640 draolirnai ; parcels, 21,624. Foreign postal service 
(received) : — letters, 15,478,686 ; post-cards, 1,538,760 ; journals and other 
printed paper, 4,208,796 ; parcels, 140,166 ; money orders, 5,143, of a 
total value of drachmai 6,586,715. 

Banking’, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) was authorised to i.ssue bank 
notes, the amount being increased each time the privilege of the bank was 
extended. According to a decree of May 12, 1928, the note-issuing privilege 
of the National Bank was transferred to the new issuing bank, the Bank of 
Greece, as from May 14, 1928, in accordance with the conditions of the 
tripartite loan. By the same decree, the drachma was stabilised, its gold 
content being fixed at 0 ’01952634 grammes of gold, corresponding to 375 
drachmai to the pound sterling. The new paper money is to he in circulation 
within five years. Meantime, notes of the National Bank for 20, 1,000, and 
5,000 drachmai, overprinted with the name of the Bank of Greece will be 
issued. On October 31, 1928, the total bank-note circulation amounted to 
5,758,981,532 drachmai. 

On January 1, 1928, there were 25 banks in Greece with deposits 
amounting to 9,682 million drachmai, and capital, 2,159 million drachmai. 

The Drachma consists of 100 leptd. Nickel coinage in circulation 
consists of 10, 20 and 50 Icpld, 1 and 2 drachmai. 

In Septemlier, 1898, it was announced that it had been decided to intro- 
duce the metric system as regards measures of length, weight, and capacity. 
In 1922 the metric system was made compulsory. The use of the Gregorian 
Calendar has been authorised as from March 1, 1923. 

The old weights and measures are still met with. The principal 
are ^ ■ 
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1 oke = 400 drams = 2‘832 lbs. 

1 kantar == 44 okes = 124 '608 lbs. 
1 pii = 27 inches. 

1 stremma = *2471 acres. 


Diplomatic EepresentatiYes. 

1. Os' Greece in Great Britain. 

Envoy Exiraordmary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Demetrius, 
Caclamanos (appointed October 10, 1922). 

Counsellor.— -K. A. Oolla.s. 

Secretary — Paul Economon. 

Naval and Air AtfMche. — Capt. D. Papalexopoulos, C.M.G. 
Consul-General. — Demetrius Sophianos. 

There are consular oflScers of Greece at London, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and various other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Greece. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Percy Loraine, 
Bart. , K.O. M G. (appointed December 22, 1926). 

First Secretary.— D. Mackillop. 

Second Secretary. — R. A. Gallop. 

Commercial Secretary. — W. P. Vaughan Scott. 

Naval Aitachd. — Oapt. R. H. L. Bevan, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Military Attacks. — Lt. Col. R. B. Goodden, O.B.E. 

Con.ml- General at Salonica. — H. L. Rabino, O.B.E. 

There are also British Consular representatives at Athens, Piraeus, 
Candia, Canea, Corfu, Patras, Samoa, Yolo, Zante, Syra, and'Mitylene, 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Greece. 

1, Official Publications. 

The Statistical Bureau publishes many monthly and annual returns, among others : — 
(Efi'eetif du b^tail— Denombrement des arbres).— Statistique annuelle du Rendement 
Agrieole etc. de la Qrece. — ^Bulletins du mouvement de la navigation de Grfece aveo 
I'ecranger.— Bulletins mensuels du commerce special de la Gr6oe aveo les pays strangers. 
-Statistique des Po.stes, Tel6graphes et Telephones. 

Compte Kendu (annuel) des operations de la Commission Financi^re Internationale. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

AhSotf (G. P,), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917.— Greece and the 
Allies, 1914-1022. London, 1922. 

Jncel (J.), Peuples et Nations des Balkans. Paris, 1926. 

Andreopoitlos (Stavros), Memoirs on the Greek Revolution, written by Photios 
Chrysanthdpoulos or Photakos. 2 vols. [In Greek.] Athens, 1900. 

Annual of the British School at Athens (Archseology). London. 

Baedeker's Greece. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

Baud-Bovp (D.) and Boissonnas (F.j, In Greece ; Journeys by Mountain and Valiev. 
(Translated from the French). London, 1922. 

Boissonnas (F.), Editor, LTmage de la Greee. 6 vols. Geneva, 1921.— Des Cyclades 
Ci6te, angre du vent. Geneva, 1919.— In Greece : Journeys by Mountain and Valiev, 
sneva, 1920. 

Aosa«jttet(Mrs.R.C.), Days in Attica. London, 1914. 

(A.), Greece Old and New. London, 1927. 

JSfyroTi (R.), The Station, Athos : Treasures and Men. London, 1928. 

Cassaaeiii (D. J.). Hellas and the Balkan Wars. London. 1914. 

Cosmeiatoi (S. P.), The Tragedy of Greece. London, 1928. 

DelZ (A.), Isles of Greece. London, 192A 
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DriauU (Edouard) and L'Hiritier (Michel), Histoire Diplomatique de la Grdce, Five 
Volumes. Paris, 1926. 

Finlay (G.), A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the present 
time. London, 1877. 

Fougires (Q.), GThce. (Joanne’s Guide Series) Paris, 1909. 

Fj-awfirwli* (A. F.) La Grfeee et la Oise Mondiale. Paris, 1920. 

Garnett (Lucy M.), Greece of the Hellenes. London, 1914. 

Greoo-Turkish War of 1897. From Official Sources. By a German Staff Officer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Guerber (H. A.), The Story of the Greeks. London, 1898. 

Hasluch (F. W.), Athos and its Monasteries. London, 1924, 

Hutton (B.) A Glimpse of Greece. London. 1928. 

Lardy (E.), La Guerre Greeo-Turque. Paris, 1899. 

Lefeuvre-Miaulle (H.), La Grece Economique et Pinancidre. Paris, 1916, 
itt/cc (H. G.), The Fringe of the East. London, 1913. 

Macmillan’s Guides : “ Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, &c.” 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Mortin (P. F.), Greece of the Twentieth Century. London, 1912. 

Miller (W.), Greek Life in Town and Country. London, 1905. — ^The Latins in the 
Levant. London, 1908.— A History of the Greek People (1821-1921). Loudon, 1922. — 
Greece. London, 1928. 

JfMJTap’s Handbook for Greece. 7th ed. London, 1905. 

Papantondkis (S.A.), Gretica: a Collection of Documents relating to the Insurrection. 
1897-8 (in Greek). Oanea, 1901. 

Papparigopoulos (K.), History of the Hellenic Nation, 2nd ed., 5 vols. (In Greek). 
Athens, 1886. 

Philippson (A.), Thessalien uud Epirus. Berlin, 1897. — Griechenland und seine Stel- 
lung im Orient. Leipzig, 1897.— Beitriige zur grieehischen Inselwelt. Leipzig, 1901. 
Phillips (W. A.), The Greek War of Independence, 1821-83. London, 1897. 

Platykas, (R. D.), La Grece pendant la Guerre de 1914-18.. Berne, 1918. 

Psilakis (B.), History of Crete. (In Greek.) 3 vols. Canea, 1909—1910. 

Schevilt (F.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near Bast. London, 1922. 

Sflipno&os (0.), Histoire politique del’BuropeOontemporaine. Paris, 1897. Eng. Trans. 
2 vols. London, 1900. 

Spunda (F,), Der heilige Berg Athos. Landsohaft und Legende. Leipzig, 1928. 
Symond* (J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 8 vols. 2nded. London, 


Toynbee (A, J.), and others. The Balkans. Oxford and London, 1915. 

'Trevor-Battye (A.), Crete : its Scenery and Natural Features, in the Geographical Journal 
for September, 1919. 

Trifeoape* (S.), History of the Greel> Revolution. [In Greek.] 4 vols. London, 1860. 
Tsomieros (B. J.), Le RelOvenient Economique de la GrOoe. Paris, 1920. 

Waee {A. J. B.) & Thompson (M. S.), The Nomads of the Balkans, London, 1914. 
2'apeHoni (F.), La Grecia flnanziaria ed economica. Rome, 1917. 


GUATEMALA. 

(Republioa de Guatemala.) 


Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, established on March. 21, 184:7, after having 
formed part for twenty-six years of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 1879, and modified 
in 1887, in 1897, and in ] 913. Finally, in July, 1927, a further revision was 
proposed which, after ratification by the constitutional assembly, came into 
effect January 1, 1928. By its terms the legislative power is vested in a 
National Assembly, consisting of representatives (one for every 30,009 
inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for 4 years ; a Council of State of 
7 members, 3 elected by the National Assembly, and 4 appointed by the 
President of the Republic, has supervision of public concessions and con- 
tracts, and large advisory powers. The executive is vested in a President, 
elected for 6 years, and barred from re-election for a period of 1 2 years. 
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On May 27, 1927, tlie Foreign Ministers of Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador signed a convention binding the three countries to a unified foreign 
policy in the recognition of governments, deelaratious of war and other 
niattei-s ; this has been ratified by Salvador. 

President of the Repullic . — General Lazaro Chacon (December, 1926). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of seven 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Finance and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Public Works, War, and Agriculture. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 109,724 sq. kilometres, or 42,353 English square 
miles. In 1903 the population was 1,842,134; and according to the 1920 
census it was 2,004,900. About 60 per cent, are pure Indians, most of the 
remainder being half-caste, there being very few descendants of Europeans. 
Guatemala is administratively divided into 22 departments. 

Capital of the Kepublic and seat of the government is Guatemala City, 
with 115,928 inhabitants, acccording to census of 1921, almost all ladinos or 
descendants of Europeans. Other towns are Quezaltenango, 30,125, Coban, 
26,774, and Zacapa, 18,094. 

Eeligion and Education. 

Eoman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. Guatemala has an archbishopric. 

In 1926-27 there were 3,297 primary schools with 3,430 teachers, and 
113,308 pxtpils. There were 50 professional, uortnal, secondary and special 
schools in 1927-28, with an enrolment of 3,278, The Bnreiiu of Indian 
Education maintniu.s (1928) 1,451 rural and ranch schools with 1,808 
teachers and 27,142 Indian pupils of whom 16,248 were previously illiterate. 
The University of Guatemala was established in 1910. The National Central 
Institute confers degrees which are recognised in all the Central American 
Eejaiblins. Among the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for 
Women, a National Conservatoire of Music, a School of Art, and a College 
of Pharmacy and Nattiral Sciences. Total expenditure on education in 1927, 
1,251,792 quetzales. The national library contains 19,400 volumes. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 26 courts 
of finst instance All judges, under the 1927 constitution, are appointed by 
the National Assembly. In all the municipalities there are Justices of 


Finance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (1 quetzal = 1 U.S. 
dollar) 



1 1924-26 ■ 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-291 

Eeveiiue . 
Expenditure . 

Quetzales. 
7,709,839 I 
7,866,164 

Quetzales. 

10,174,511 

9,719,860 

Quetzales. 

11,665,352 

11,715,949 

Quetzales. 

12,411,188 

12,259,087,. 

Quetzales. 

12,600,000 

12,600,000^ 


Customs duties (imports and exports) provided 7,582,122 quetzales in 
1927-28, or aboxxt 70 per cent, of :the, revenue. 
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On December 31, 1927, the outstanding amountof the 4. per cent. External 
Debt of 1895 was 936,7002. Certificates in respect of unpaid interest bring 
the total up to 1,752,4232. The debt owing to the International Railways 
of Central America stood on that date at 2,515,000 dollars. The public debt 
on December 31, 1927, excluding the sterling debt and including a small 
internal and floating debt, amounted to 10,108,968 quetzales. Service on 
the public debt, 1927, 2,376,290 quetzales. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages of 18 and 50. By the 
Washington Convention of February 7, 1923, between the 5 States of Central 
America, Guatemala agreed to limit her standing army in time of peace to 
5,200_men. The approximate strength of the reserves in 1923 was 40,000. 

Military expenditures, 1927, 2,204,487 quetzales; military budget, 1928, 
1,809,220 quetzales. 

Production and Industry. . 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, though com- 
paratively narrow, is exceptionally well watered, and fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 6,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the timber cutting of the Peten, coffee cultivation 
of Coban region, and banana raising of the Motagua Yalley and Lake Izabal 
district. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile and agriculture is the most 
important industry. The principal crop is coffee ; coffee exports in 1926-7, 
647,966 bags ; in 1927-8, 789,433 bags. Germans own and control between 
30 and 40 per cent, of the coffee plantations of Guatemala. Next to coffee, 
sugar is the most important crop ; other crops are rice, maize, and bananas. 
Banana exports in 1927 were valued at 3,010,990 quetzales. Guatemala 
has almost a monopoly of the chicle gum which is used for chewing in the 
United States ; exports in 1927 were valued at 484,396 quetzales. On the 
high plateaux the cattle-grounds (potreros) occupy about 758,640 acres. 

The forest area has an extent of 1,316,482 acres. The department of 
Petdn is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which there is a ready market 
in the United States. . 

There are silver, gold, copper, iron and lead mines, but owing to the 
lack of transport, mining is little developed. Chrome was discovered in 
1916. 

Commerce. 


Value of the commerce in pounds sterling for 5 years (at £1=5 
quetzales) : — 



■ , j , 1923 

j 1924 

1925 

1926 

3927 

Imports 

. 1 2,752,699 I 8,6,54,251 

I £ 

4,678,774 

£ ■ 

6, .320, 317 

£ 

5,006,417 

Expoilis 

. j ' 2,948,664 1 

4,898,307 j 

5,932,391 

5,795,617 

6,783,045 


The values of the principal imports and exports in quetzales (or U.S, 
dollars) for 2 years were: — 
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Imports 

1926 

1.927 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Cotton 

Woollen , . . . 

Silk . . . . 

Artificial Silk . 

Leather . 

Drugs .... 
Petroleum . 

Total (including .all 
others) 

Quetzales 

4,517,084 

721,600 

2.®0,869 

502,908 

364,063 

608,498 

1,939,646 

Quetzales 

3,540,015 

421,091 

182,451 

460,749 

334,678 

656,415 

516,602 

Coffee , 

Chicle 

Timber . 

Hides 

Banana.s . . . 

Sugar 

Honey . 

Quetzales 

23,338,521 

717,885 

278,010 

195,8.52 

2,780,533 

788,105 

123,356 

Quetzales 
28,568.290 
. 484,396 
684,155 
166,184 
3,010,990 
412,597 
136,370 

23,010,552 1 

17,907,768 

others) 

28,968,050 

33,916,225 


In 1927, S5'8 per cent, of the imports came from the United States, 
11 'S per cent, from Great Britain, 14‘1 per cent, from Germany, and 3'1 
jr cent, from Japan. In 1927, 42 ’6 per cent, of the exports went to the 
nited States, 38*4 per cent, to Germany, and 11 '4 to Holland. 

Total trade between Guatem.ala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board of Trade returns) : — 




, i 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

imports from Guatemala to U.K. 
Exports to Guatemala from U.K. 

£ 

109,245 

587,286 

& 1 
159,987 I 
536,980 i 

£ 

59,698 

608,250 

£ 

69,897 

434,028 

& 

60,313 
457,, 509 


Shipping and. Communications. 

In 1927, total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 1,889,992 tons. 
The chief *poi’ts on the Atlantic side are Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; 
on the Paeiiic side, San Jose and Ohamperico. 

International Kailways of Central America was incorporated in 1912 
and represents a consolidation of the Guatemala Eailway (198 milo.s), the 
Guatemala Central Eailway (139 miles), the Occidental Eailway (51 miles), 
and the Ocos Eailway (22 miles). Control was purchased by American 
capital in 1924. The company’s main lines at present extend from Puerto 
Barrios to Guatemala City, a distance of 198 miles, thence to San Jose de 
Guatemala, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. This route carries 
both freight and passengers from the Atlantic to the Paciiie more quickly 
than the Panama Caual, and promises eventually to be a formidable rival 
for fast traffic. The company receives subsidies from tlie Governments of 
Guatemala and Salvador for construction, and controls a railway mileage of 
652 miles. The Salvador division of 40 miles is operated separately, hut 
will be connected with the Guatemalan line in 1929. Since 1914 the 
International Eailways of Central America has extended northward to 
Ayutla on the Mexican border where it connects with the Pan-American 
Railway of Mexico. When all its lines in Central America, projected or 
under construction, are completed, a direct through route will bo afforded 
between Vera Cruz, Mexico, and Panama and Colon, extending along the 
western portion of Ceniral America through the five Eepublics of Guatemala, 
Salvador, tionduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. All roads are of 3 ft. 
gauge. Total mileage of all lines in 1925 was 597 miles. 

There are (1928) 1,364 miles of highways, Alotor traffic is possible almost 
every where during nine months of the year. 

There are 362 post-offices. Eevenue of the Post Office in 1927, 202,213 
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quetzales ; expenditure, 369,404 quetzales. The national telegraph lines 
have a length of 4,267 miles, and the telephones 2,238 miles, ■ There are 
261 telegraph offices and 87 central telephone stations ; number of telephones 
in use, 1,992, In 1927, the revenue for theeombined telegraph and telephone 
systems was 292,716 quetzales; expenditure, 605,317 quetzales. A radio 
station has been opened at Quezaltenango. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The creation of the Central Bank of Guatemala, with an authorised 
cajjital of 10,000,000 quetzales and the exclusive right to issue paper money 
for 10 years, was decreed on June 30, 1926. TotaT circulation of banknotes 
on January 1, 1928, was 9,436,376 quetzales, of which 6,241,095 quetzales 
represented notes of the old banks not yet called in and cancelled. 

Other important banks are : Anglo-South American Bank ; Pacific Bank 
and Trust Oo. (1927), paid-up capital, 1,000,000 dollars; Bank of 
Guatemala (1895); International Bank of Guatemala (1877); American 
Bank (1896) ; Western Bank of Quezaltenango (1881) ; Agricultural 
Mortgage Back. 

The unit of currency is the gold quetzal, equal to the United States dollar. 
Gold coins in circulation, 20, 10, and 5 quetzales ; quetzal notes in circula- 
tion, 100, 20, 5, 2, and 1. Silver coins are in circulation of the value of 
1, and J quetzales, and 10 cents, and 5 cents. The inconvertible paper 
currency has been stabilised at the r<ate of 60 pesos to the quetzal, and is 
being gradually withdrawn from circulation. Notes in circulation (no 
longer issued) for 500, lOO, 50, 25, 20, 6 and 1 pesos, and there are copper- 
aluminium coins for 5, 1, and ^ pesos, and for 1 cent. 

The Spanish AfSm of 16 ounces . . = 1 ‘014 lb, avoirdupois. 

,, .<4rro6a of 25 libras . . = 25 '35 lb. „ . 

,, Quintal oi i sxvoh&s . . , = 101 '40 ,, 

,, T’oJieZffirfa of 20 quintals , . =18'10cwt. 

,, Fanega = imperial bushels. 

The metric system has been officially adopted. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1, Of Guatemala in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Flmipotentiary. — Sr. Dr, don Jose 
Matos. (Appointed 1927.) 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Grimsby. 

2, Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Pleniyotentwry, and Qon8ul-Oeneral.-~ 
Herbert A. Grant "Watson. (Appointed February 8, 1928.) 

There is a British Consul at Quezaltenango ; Vice-Consuls at Livingston, 
Puerto Barrios, and San Jose. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Q-natemala 

1. Official Publications. 

Depaa-tment of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

luformede la BirecciondeBstadistica. Annual, Guatemala. 

Informe de la Secretaria de Fomento. Annual, Guatemala. 

Reports of the various Government Departments, Annual. Guatemala 
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HAITI 


The Eepublic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution ratified 
June 12, 1918, and considerably amended in January, 1928. Pending 
the creation of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, the legislative and 
executive power are exercised by a Council of State composed of twenty- 
::.e members appointed by the President, and holding office during his 
pleasure. The President is elected by the Council of State for a period of 
years, but cannot be re-elected. 

President of the Louis jSorwo ; elected April 10, 1922 ; 

assumed offi:C6, May 15, 1922. Re-elected April 12, 1926, for a further 
period of six years. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President) 
by ten departments supervised by five Secretaries of State. The President 
receives an annual salary of 24,000 dollars. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified a 
treaty with the United States by which the latter agreed to assist in the 
establishment of responsible, orderly government. The treaty provides for 
a nimber of American Advisers to the Haitian Government, appointed by 
the President of Haiti on the recommendation of the President of the United 
constabulary, finances, public health, public 


2. Non-Ofeicial Publications. 


Movimiento de poblacion habido en los pueblos de la republica de Guatemala. Annual. 
Guatemala. 

Besefla de los progresos alcanzados en los ramo.s de Terrenoa. Perrocariles, Carretera, 
Puentes, Comunicaciones por Correo, Telegrafo y Telefono, y Produceion Agricola, 
Guatemala. 


Brt!7fta»t(T.), Guatemala : The Land of the Quetzal. London, 1887. 

Caille (Alexia), Au Pays da Printemps etemel : La Guatemala et son avenir econo- 
mique. Paris, 1914. 

Fife (D.). Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford's Compendium. New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Mejia (J. V.), Geografia descriptiva de la Kepiiblica de Guatemala. Guatemala. 1922. 

Niederlim (G.), The Republic of Guatemala. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Report of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliehe Mittel-Amerika. Beisen und Studien, 1888-95. Brunswick, 
1897.— Ueber Qebirgsbau und Boden des Nordliehen Mittelamerika. Ergiinzungsheft, 
Petermaiin’s Mitteil. Gotha, 1899.— Mittelamerikanische Eeisen und Studien aus den 
Jahreti 18SS bis 1900. Braunschweig, 1902.— In den Vulcangebieten Mittelamerikas und 
Westindiens. Stuttgart, 1905. 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alien Wegen in Mexico und Guatemala, 1896-97. Berlin, 1900.— 
Wi.ssenschaftliche Bivebnisse oiner Raise durcb Mexico und Guatemala. Parti. Berlin, 
1901. 

Stephan (0. H.), Le Guatemala Econoraique. Paris, 1900. 

Stoll (Otto), Guatemala. Beisen und Schilderangen aus den Jahren 1878-88. Leipzig, 
1880. 

Villaeorta (J. A.). Monografia del Departamento de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1926 

Winter (N, O.), Guatemala and her People of To-day, Boston, 1909. 
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Area and Popxilation. 

Tlie area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of the 
island of Haiti — the larger but less populated eastern division forming the 
Dominican Republic— is estimated at 10,204 English square miles. 
On January 1, 1927, the estimated population was 2,300,200, excluding 

3.000 white foreign residents and the military forces of the United States. 
The majority of the population are Negroes ; there are also great numbers of 
Enlatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French settlers. Capital, 
Porto-aii-Prince, with 125,000 inhabitants, situated on a large bay, and 
possessed of an excellent harbour. Cap Haitien has an estimated popu- 
lation of about 22,000 ; Cayes and Jacmel about 12,000 each ; Gtonaivea, 

10.000 ; Port de Paix, 5,000. The official language of the country is 
French, though most of the common people speak a dialect known as Creolo 
French. Emigration from Haiti was prohibited by ministerial decree on 
July 13, 1928. 

Religion and Education. 

The religion is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
suffragan bishop.s. The Catholic clergy are French. 

Public elementary education is free, the country being divided into 24 
inspectors’ districts. The sum allotted for public instruction amounts to 
nearly 1,000,000 dollars annually, chiefly for agricultural education, but 
the educational system is still very imperfect, especially in rural districts. 
In 1910 education was made compulsory. In the 6 national lycees in 
1925-26 _ there were 1,042 pupils, in 11 private secondaiy schools, 3,219 
pupils; in 14 national primary schools, under friars, 5,820 pupils; and in 
34, under nuns, 7,440 pupils. During 1925-26, 53 private rural primary 
schools had 4,105 pixpils, and 85 private city primary schools 5,517 ; 417 
national rural primary schools, 26,348 pupils ; 116 religious national rural 
primary schools, 5,868 pupils; 240 national lu’ban primary schools, 24,482 
pupils. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by a Com-t of Cassation, appointed for 10 years, 
and by lower cmxrts appointed for 7 years. All the judges are nominated by 
the President and are irremovable, except on impeachment. 

Einance. 

About 90 per cent, of the revenue of Haiti is derived from customs, 
paid in American gold on exports and imports. In 1928-29 debt charges 
will absorb 30 j)er cent, of revenue. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure (fiscal year ending 
September 30) for five years (in United States dollars) ; — 

1924-25 1923-28 1926-27 1927-28 1928 - 29 » 

Revenue. . . , , . 8 , 097,333 9 , 072,930 7 , 772,306 10 , 080,202 7 , 579,697 

iCxpendilure .... 7 , 843,640 8 , 186,145 • 7 , 949 , 4.32 8 , 195,682 7 , 679,697 

^ Biidj'et eslimate. 

In 1922, the Haitian Government secured a loan of 16,000,000 dollars 
(net, 14,755,253 dollars) from the National City Company and the National 
City Bank of New York for the conversion of the two external loans in 
France, the cash settlement of outstanding debts and for public worhs. A 
second loan was secured in 1923 for 2,660,000 dollars to meet the default 



- 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

Exports 

1924-25 
1825-28 j 

Dollars 

20,237,065 

18,861,406 

Dollars 

19,403,762 

26,184,005 

1920-27 i 
1927-2S . 

Dollars 

1 15,761,820 ! 

20,248,256 

Dollars 

1 15,209,088 

22,667,246 


In 1927-28, the principal exports were coffee, 41,146,804 kilos 
(17,916,462 dollars) ; raw cotton, 4,427,337 kilos (2,001,520 dollars); log- 
wood, 36,301,678 kilos (706,968 dollars). France took 49-7 per cent, of all 
the exports. Imports to the extent of 75 per cent. (15,246,508 dollars) came 
from the United States. 

Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 


pingf aad Comnmiiicatioixs. 
and cleared at the port of Port-au-Prince 304 stean 
Several lines of steamers (French 


on the government-guaranteed National Railway Bonds. The internal debt 
comprises a 6 per cent, thirty-year loan of 5,000,000 dollars (of which 
3,955,015 dollars was outstanding on September 30, 1926), and the portion 
of the fiduciary currency of the government uncovered by reserves which, 
on that date, amounted to 1,046,465 dollars. 

On September 30, 1928, the total debt was 18,887,623 dollars. 


Defence. 

constabulary (Gendarmerie d’Hai'ti), both urban and rural, 
in 1916. The officers ai-e in part drawn from the United 
Corps and Navy. The establishment consists of 183 officers 
■commissioned officers and men. 


Production. 

The industries of Haiti are mainly agricultural. The most important 
jiioduet is coffee of excellent quality grown by peasants. Cocoa is grown 
extensively and cotton is exported in increasing quantities. The cultivation 
of tobacco is extending; production in 1927-28 reached 2,500,000 lbs. 
Sugar is likewise grown, and there are 2 sugar-making establishments. 
An , extensive sugar central, founded with American capital, has been con- 
structed near Port-axt- Prince. Rum and other spirits are distilled bttt not 
exported : the rum is of a superior quality. Logwood is an important 
product, and other valuable woods are now exported. Cattle breeding is 
encouraged. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. 


Commerce. 

Imports and Exports for 4 years (in U.S. dollars) : — 
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Port-au-Prinee is coimected "with Cap Haitien ,by a road 169 miles long, i 

and with Mirebalais and Lascahobas by a road 33 miles long. Total length 
of motor road in 1928 was 929 miles. A light railway has been constracted *' 

from Port-au-Prince to Lake As3uei(28 miles), and to Leogane (22 miles), 
but the traffic is small. The ‘ National Railroad of Haiti ’ runs from Port- 
au- Prince to Yerrettes, distance 85 iniles. Port-au-Prince has 5 miles of 
tramway. The two railroads, the National and the P.C.S. (Compagnie des 
Chemins de Per de la Plaine de Oul de Sac) are both American-owned. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system, 
with 1,490 miles of wire in 1927. A cable runs from the Mole St. Nicholas 
to Santiago de Cuba and from the Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cap 
Haitien, whence it runs to Puerto Plata (Santo Domingo) and to New York 
and South America. The All-America Cables has a cable to Haiti. 

There were 95 post offices in 1925. Haiti joined the Postal Union in 
1880. 

Port-au-Prince has a modern automatic telephone exchange ; 1,200 miles 
of telephone cables connect 46 commercial ami 17 local exchanges. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Banque Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, established October 21, V 

1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs (present capital, 2,000,000 dollars), 
undertakes to render services to the Government in respect of loans and 
other matters ; it has a monopoly of the note issue. In 1916, the National I 

City Bank of New York purchased control over tliis bank. In 1919 the 
Royal Bank of Canada established a branch at Port-au-Prince. ; 

The unit of currency is the Gmrde which has a fixed value in relation | 

to United States currency, i.e. 1 gourde is equivalent to 20 cents U.S. | 

currency. There w'ere in circulation on September 30, 1926, 12,275,000 | 

gourdes of notes guaranteed by the Banque Nationale and of fiduciary ? 

nickel and copper coins. It is also estimated that there are United States 1 

notes to the value of 1,600,000 dollars in circulation in the coast towns ; to i 

reduce the use of American money the Banque Nacional was authorized in 1 

April, 1928, to issue notes of 20, 50 and 100 gourdes. 

Use of the metric system of weights and measures has been made I'i 

obligatory since July 1, 1922. 7. 

Diplomatic and Consular Kepreseutatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. i 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — Charles Pombrun (1928). g 

Oo^insellor. — Dr. Clovis Kernisan. || 

Gonsut, — J. G. DalzelL 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Cardiff, Cork, Liverpool, Birmingham, |* 

Edinburgh, Newport, Queenstown, Southampton, Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Haiti. t 

Consul aoid Ohargi d’ A:ffaires. — R. P, F. Edwards, D.S.O, I 

3. Of United States in Haiti. 

American Siglt Commissioner. — Brig. -Gen. John H. Russell. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Haiti. 

1, OfFIOIAI, PxiBLIOATIONS. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series, London. 

Geology of the Republic of Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1924, 

Annual Reports of Haitian governmental departments. Port-au-Prince. 
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2. BToN-OfFIOIAI. PUBIIOATIONS. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Eepuhllc of Haiti, 
including special articles on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resonrces. New York, 1919. 

Ardouin (Beaubrmi), Etudes surl'histoirede Haiti. lOvoIs. Paris, 1853-61. 

(E.;, Ell Haiti. Paris, 1910. 

lialch (Emily G.). editor. Occupied Haiti; Report of an unofficial committee of six 
sent to Haiti by the International League for Peace and Freedom. New York, 1927. 

Fortunat (Dantes), Nouvelle geographie de Pile de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1S8S. 

Janvier (L. J.j, Des Constitutions d’Haiti (1801-1885) Paris, 1886. La Rdpublique 
d’ Haiti, 1840-82. Paris, 1883. 

</usfMs(J.), Etude snrles Institutions Haitiennes. Paris, 1894. 

X('j;«r (J. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907. 

Modiov (N.), Histoire d’Haiti. 3 vols. Port-au-Prince, 1847. 

Morpeau (M.), Code de procedure civile annote avec commentaires, jurisprudence et 
formules. Port-au-Prince, 1909. 

miea (B. ), Black Haiti. London, 1926. 

Price (H.), Dictionnaire de Legislation Administrative Haitienne. Port-au-Prince, 
1928. 

Pritahard (Hesketh), Where Black Rules White. London, 1900. 

Si. John (Sir Spenser). Haiti, or the Black Republic. 2nd. ed. London, 1889, 

Seabr'ooh (W B.), Tim Mogic Island (Haiti). London, 1929. 

Tippenhauer (L. Gentil). Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1898 


HONDURAS. 

(Eepublica db Honduras.) 


The administi-ation of the Kepuhlic is cai’ried on by a Council of six 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Eelations, 
Government and Justice, War and FTavy, Treasury and Public Credit, Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Tnstruetion. 


Constitution and Government. 

On September 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared its independence 
of Spain and set up as a Eepublic which is governed under a charter proclaimed 
on October 3, 1824., This gives the legislative power to a Congress of Deputies 
consisting of 43 members, chosen for 4 years directly by popular vote, in. 
the ratio of one per 15,000 inhabitants. It meets for 60 days on_ January 1 
each year. The executive authority rests with a President, nominated and, 
elected by popular vote for 4 years, and holding office from February 1st, 
The Constitution of the Eepublic was re-written in 1924, the most important 
innovation being the appointment of a Permanent Commission of five 
members who sit whilst Congress is not in session for the transaction of 
such routine business as usually falls to the latter. 

President, — Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres. Assumed office February 1, 
1929. 


Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a population, on January 1, 
1923, of 773, 408, according to official figures, or 15'2 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish 
blood. On the north coast there is a considerable proportion of negroes, 
chi efly employed by the fruit exporting companies, of whom about 10,000 are 
British subjects. The Republic is divided into 17 departments and oue territory. 
La iMosquitia is still practically unexplored and is inhabited by native races 
Spanish, The capital of Honduras is Tegucigalpa, 

Pfloril™ 7 ISO. . 
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Nacaome, 8,152; La Esperanza, 11,453 ; Santa Rosa, 10,574; Choluteca, 
8,065 ; San Pedro Sula, 7,820, The main ports are Amapala on the Pacific, 
and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (2,600), Oraoa (1,000), La Ceiba, 
Trujillo, Puerto Castilla, and Tela. The port of entry for the Bay Islands 
is Roatan. Amapala, on Tiger Island, is 2 hours by gasoline launch from 
San Lorenzo on the mainland, where an automobile road starts for Teguci- 
galpa 81| miles (130 kilometres) distant. 

Religion, Education, Justice. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the 
support of any. 

Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and entirely 
secular. In 1926-27 there were 859 public and 36 private schools, with 
35,216 children enrolled. The secondary schools had 283 pupils, the normal 
schools 165, and the commercial schools 374. There is a school for the 
teaching of agriculture with (1925) 17 pupils. At Tegucigalpa there is a 
National University (72 students in 1925) ; also a military school, and at 
Comayagua there is a school of jurisprudence. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
and local judges. In 1923 a Supreme Court was established at San Pedro 
Sula to serve the Northern Provinces. 

Einance. 

For the years stated, ending July 31, the revenue and expenditure are 
given as follows {the silver peso is legally fixed at one-half the value of 
an American dollar; conversion into sterling herewith is at the rate of 
1 peso = 2s,) 


- 

1923-24 

1 1924-25 

1925-26 

1927-28 

1928-29 1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

£ 

. . 1,361,785 

. 1,365,872 

' ■ £ 

868,694 

1,032,079 

£ 

920,130 
1,168,225 ! 

■ 1 

£ 

966,299 
911,292 j 

1 

£ 

1,070,562 

1,070,662 


1 Estimates. 


The internal debt was estimated at about 1,392,2147. on July 31, 1927. 
The external debt, held principally in England and unpaid as to principal 
or interest since 1872, had reached by 1925 the sum of 80,000,0007. But 
by an agreement reached in Washington in 1925 between the Honduran 
Government and the British Council of Foreign Bondholders it was scaled 
down to 1,200,0007. to be repaid in 30 annual instalments of 40,0007. each. 
A special Consular tax on imports, to Honduras, collected abroad and 
deposited in New York, has sufficed to insure regular payments every six 
months of 20,6007, to the bondholders. In addition the Government has 
borrowed. 300,0007, in New Y'orlc, repayable in monthly instalments of 
5,0007. at 7 per cent, interest. Total external debt stood on July 31, 1928, 
at 1,160,0007. 

Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras is liable to serve in the army from the age of 
21, Service in the active army is for two years, and in the reserves from the 
age of 23 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from service, naturalised citizens 
being exempt for 10 years. Under the terms of the Washington Central 
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American Conventions of 1923 the size of the Eegular Army is fixed at 
2,500 men, including the National Guard. The strength in 1925-26 was 344 
officers and 2,253 iilen. The military budget for 1926-27 was 1,949,933 pesos. 

Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, on the Atlantic coast, where 
coconxxts are also grown. For the year ended July 31, 1927, there were 
exported 17,332,182 stems of bananas. The coconut groves of Puerto Sal 
extend from the Ulua River to the Guero River, a distance of about 60 
miles, and are said to contain over 28,000 fruit-bearing trees. The export 
of coconuts in 1926 was 9,267,000. Coffee of fine quality is grown ; 3,152,961 
lbs. were exported in 1927. Tobacco too is grown. The production of sugar 
is increasing, 49,827,666 lbs. having been exported in 1927. 

Honduras is essentially a cattle producing country, btit little is done to 
encourage breeding. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, antimony, some of them being found in almost every department. 
Gold, bar silver, some copper and lead, and various ores are exported. 
Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. The production of 
silver for the year ended July 31, 1927, was 2,828,288 ounces, and of gold 
8, 288 ounces. 

Straw' hats and cigars are manufactured for local consumption. A 
good quality of Panama hat is manufactured in the Departments of Copan 
and Santa Barbara. There is a large number of small factories of all classes 
in the Republic, chiefly for the manufacture of shoes, soap and candles, beer, 
non-alcoholic beverages, cigarettes and ice. There is a flour mill at San 
Pedro Sula. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years ; — 


-~ j 1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

&■ \ 

& 

■ & 

& 

& 

Imports . . . .S,5S5,f>59 

2,227,582 

\ 2,560,650 

1,980,000 

2,126,080 

Exports . . . 2,904,067 

1,579,409 

2,396,510 

2,691,200 

8,609,258 


The United States takes nearly all the exports of Honduras (2,697,1467. 
in 1926-27), and furnishes practically all its imports (1, 689,0777.). 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was 
(according to Board of Trade returns) as follows 



1924 

j 1925 

1926 

1927 ^ 1928 

Imports from Honduras . . . 

Exports to Honduras . . 

£ 

726,228 

633,192 

1,159,242 
! 481,379 1 

£ 

567,917 

167,652 

«£ i . £ 

1,832,998. 822,861 
5r)2,8l7j 185,820 


Commimicatious . 

In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing 
continue to be made. There is a fair mail service by automobiles, and 
a daily autobus passenger and freight service connects Tegucigalpa with 
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both the northern and sonthiern sections. The two principal roads are the 
Oarretera del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 
84 miles ; and the Oarretera del Norte, from Tegucigalpa to Comayagua, and 
Lake Yojoa, 154 miles. Transport from Lake Yojoa (20 miles across) is 
eontuiued by road to Potrerillos (25 miles), the head of the railroad to Sau 
Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes. A road from Tegucigalpa to Juticalpa and 
one from Santa Barbara to San Pedro Sula are being built. Total mileage 
of motor roads in 1928 was 349 miles. 

There is a railway of 66 miles from Puerto Cortez to Potrerillo.s, which 
was taken over by the Government in 1912. The other four railroads are 
owned and operated by the various fruit companies on the north coast. 
Total length of line (1924) 934 miles. 

In 1924 the country had 868 miles of telephone lines and 4,977 miles 
of telegraph lines. Number of telephone offices, 714 (1923) ; number of 
telegraph offices, 280, Number of post-offices, 1928, 332, 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver peso or dollar, of 100 cents, weighing 25 grammes, ’900 fine, is 
the monetary unit. The value of the silver peso is legally fixed at one-half 
the value of an American dollar. The fractional silver money consists of 
50, 25, 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces. The real is also in popular use. It is 
equivalent to 12^ cents. There are 1-cent and 2-cent copper coins. On the 
north coast the currency is almost entirely American paper money. Desijite 
a law forbidding the importation of silver, large quantities of coins — 
Argentine, Chilean and Peruvian — which contain only 60 per cent, silver, 
as against the 90 per cent, of the Honduran peso, are smuggled into the 
country and circulate. United States paper currency circulates extensively. 
A law passed in 1926, but not yet in effect, authorizes the issue of a new 
unit, the Lempira (named after a native chief), rvhich is ultimately to be 
sole legal tender. 

There are two banks, One is the Banco de Honduras, founded in 1889, 
which in 1922 and for a short time thereafter acted as the Bank of the 
Eepublio. It still has the power to issue silver notes but does not act as 
the Government’s fiscal agent. A law to create a National Bank for that 
purpose is under discussion. The second bank, Banco Atlantida, which 
belongs mainly to Americans, also issues silver notes which are exchangeable 
for American currency at the rate of 2 pesos for 1 dollar. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 
general use : 

1 Vara =32 inches. 

1 Arroha = 25 lb. 

1 Quintal . . , . . = 100 lb. , 

1 Tonelada . . . . = 2,000 lb. * 

Biplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op Honduras in Great Britain. 

Ooimijl-Gfeneral. — Seuor Don H. Blanco Pombona. 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyno, and Glasgow. 

2. Op Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Erwoy Herbert A. Grant 

Watson, Appointed February 8, 1928. (Residing in Guatemala City. ) 



Constitution and Government. 

HtTN'OARy first became an independent kingdom in 1001. On October 31, 
1918, a revolution broke out in Hnngai-y with the object of establishing a 
Republic. On November 13 King Charles issued a letter of abdication, 
and on November 16, 1918, Hungary was proclaimed an independent 
Republic (Hungarian People’s Republic), of which Count Michael Karolyi 
became Provisional President. The two Houses of the Legislature were 
aboli,shed, and their place taken by a Provisional National Council. The 
KArolyi continued until March 21, 1919, when its place was taken 

by a Soviet Government, which proclaimed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. An opj^ositiou Government was, however, soon set up at 
Arad and Szeged, which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swept 
j^ay the Soviet Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Govern- 
ment was again in the Capital. Elections were held on the basis of 
universal suffrage in January and February 1920, and the new Parliament 
considered the period of the revolutions of 1918 and 1919 as de jure a 
blank space of time, and resolved that the old monarchical constitution should 
be continued. Hirngary was thus considered a monarchy with a vacant 
throne, the functions of the monarch being exercised bj' a Regent. It has 
been decided that the dynastic question shall he solved at such time as the 
eople are freed from external pressure. 

Jtegent. — ichoUs Jlorthtf de Nagyidnya. (Elected March 1, 1920.) 

The Legislature consists of two. houses ; the character of the Upper House 
. November 11, 1926. According to this 


Ghargd d’Ajffaires and Acting Consul at Teguciga^M. — Vacant, March, 
1929, 

There are Consuls at Trujillo, Puerto Cortez and Amapala. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning* Honduras, 

1. Official Publications. 

The President’s Annual Message to Congress. 

Department of Overseas Trade Beports, Annual Series. London. 

Gaceta Oflcial de Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Bepublios. Washington, 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

The Central Atnerican Bepublics, by Dana G. Munro, for the Carnegie Peace 
Commission. 

Cuestidn de liniites entre Honduras y Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Gobierno Mediador 
Estados Unidos de America, Vol. 3. New Tork, 1918. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Renaeimiento, Tegucigalpa. Monthly Beview. 

Calix (U. M,), Geografla de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1916. 

Duron (R. B.), Gobernantes de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. London 
"I. 

Lopc*(K. M), Geografia de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919.— Historia de Hondura.s. 
;ucigalpa, 1919. 

Quinones (A. B.), Geogratia e Historia de Honduras. Choluteca, 1927. 

Rivas (Pedro), Geogi-aphical, Historical and Etymological Dictionary of Honduras. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 
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the House consists of 6 groups — (1) elected representatives of the former 
hereditary members, about 38; (2) members elected by the County Councils 
and municipalities, about 50, members; (S) heads of the various religious 
communities, about 31 members ; (4) high dignitaries — sucli as judges, the 
commander-in-chief of the army, the chairman of the National Bank ; (5) 
representatives of scientific institutions, the Chambers of Commerce, about 40 
members ; and (6) life members appointed by the head of the State, 

The Lower House consists of 245 members. At the elections held on 
December 20, 1926, the following parties were elected : — Party of National 
Unity (Bethlen Party), I7l ; Christian Social Union, 35 ; Socialists, 14 ; 
other parties, 25 ; total 245. 

The Ministry originally formed on June 17, 1922, was reorganised 
on September 5, 1928 as follows : — 

Trvim Minister. — Count Stephen Bethlm, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Louis Braiko. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. 'E&hi, Scitovszky. 

Minister of PuUie Economy. — Dr. John Bred. 

Minister of Finance.-— Tit. Al&xemdi^x Wekerle. 

Minister of Agriculture. — John Mayer. 

Minister of Commerce. — Maximilian Herrmann. 

Minister of Publie Instrudion . — Dr. Count Kwexo Klehelsberg. 

Minister of Justice.—Dx. Tibor Szitvay (February 6, 1929). 

Minister of National Defence. — Count Charles Csaky. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Dr. Joseph Foss. 

II. Local Government. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are large 
or small, or may be townships with regular magistrates, and municipalities 
(counties or towns), which are regarded as communes of a higher order. In the 
communes the electoral right is possessed by every male inhabitant over twenty 
years of age who for two years has paid the State tax in the same commune, 
The representative body is composed half of members elected for six years, 
and half of persons who pay the highest taxes. The executive committee 
consists of members appointed, in the towns for six. years, in the rural com- 
munes for three years, with officials appointed for life. The counties, and 
cities invested with similar rights, ate Independent municipalities. Each 
has its council constituted similarly to the representative body of the com- 
inunes out of the members elected for six years and of those paying the 
highest taxes. All electors for the Parliament are qualified to vote. The 
executive is in the hands of the officials of the municipality, whose chiefs 
sit and vote with the council, 

Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
on November 13, 1920, mentions in general terms the boundaries of the new 
State with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. The exact 
boundaries with Yugoslavia and Rumania are to be determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austria and of the 
consequent plebescite, Hungary has obtained Sopron (Oedenburg) in 
Western Hungary, 

The population of Hungary according to the census of December 31, 
1920, is 7,980,143, and its area 35,875 square miles, (These figures are 
exclusive of the area of 36 square miles with a population of 7,000, obtained 
after the census.) Of the total . population, 3,870,904 were males and 
4,109,239 females. 
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The following is the dmsion of the total population according to language 
as estimated on December 31, 1927 : Hungarian (Magyar), 7,652,579 (89'8 
per cent.) ; German, 581,516 (6 '8 per cent.) ; Slovak, 148,123 (1-7 per 
cent.); Rumanian, 26,201 ,{0‘3 per cent,); Rutlienian, 1,533 ; Croatian, 
38,464 (0'5 per cent.) ; Serbian, 16,883 (0'2 per cent.) ; others, 61,426. 

Estimated population on December 31, 1927, 8,525,725. 

Vital statistics for 4 years : 


1 

1924 

1925 

1920 

• 1927 

Births 

221,462 

235,430 

229,484 

218,548 

Marriages . 

! 75,000 

74,382 

76,849 

77,020 

Deaths 

107,071 

142,150 

139,905 

150,675 


Budapest 
Szeged . 
Debrecen 
Kecskemet 
Hedmezovasdr- 
hely . 


PiuNciPAL Towns, with Population in 1927. 


971,169 

124,347 

107,976 

78,546 

62,321 


Miskolc 
tljpest . 
Kispest . 
Gyor 


58,769 

58,425 

52,625 

51,303 


I Pecs 
Nyiregyliaza , 
Pesterzsebet , 


47,135 

47,602 

46,470 

42,563 


* Greater Budapest (1920) 1,217,325. 


Religion. 

Religious toleration is one of the fundamental principles of the Hungarian 
State. '"There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions, 
which include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek Oriental, the Gregorian-Armeuian, 
the Baptist (since 1905), the Jewish, and the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the independent administration of its own affairs. 

In 1927, the population according to religion was estimated as follows; 
Roman Catholics, 5,485,056 (64 '3 per cent.) ; Greek Catholics, 198,569 (2 '8 per 
cent.); Helvetian Evangelicals, 1,771,122 (20*8 per cent.); Augsburg 
Evangelicals, 525,515 (6‘2 per cent.) ; Greek-Orieutals, 52,965 (0‘6 per cent.) ; 
Unitarians, 6,299 (OT per cent.); Jews, 476,860 (6‘6 per cent.); others, 
0,339. 

Education. 

Public education in Hungary comprisesthe following grades: — (1) Infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3) industrial and commercial apprentice 
schools; (4) primary (city) schools; (5) training colleges for teachers; (6) 
middle or secondary schools ; (7) special schools ; (8) universities and 
colleges. 

In 1920, 15 ‘2 per cent, of the population over 6 years of age was illiterate 
(33 ‘3 per cent, in 1910 on the territory of pre-war Hungary). 

School attendance is compulsory for children of six to twelve years 
at clay schools, and then for three yearsin continuation schools. There were 
in the school year 1926-27 altogether 985 infants’ schools and permanent 
foster-homes with 1,372 female teachers and 108,477 infants, and 3 training 
colleges for female teachers of infant schools. 

In Hungary there were in the school-year 1926-27, 6,541 elementary 
schools with 688,768 pupils and 17,012 teacher,?. There were also 4,457 
general and 1,230 agricultural continuation schools (or courses). There were 
450 apprentice schools, 414 for industrial and 36 for commercial apprentices. 
The number of industrial apprentices was 71,706 and of commercial 
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apprentices 4,251. There were- 20 training' colleges for elementary schools f| 

for males and 25 for* females, with 567 teachers and 6,936 students. The , 

number of primary schools was for boys 174, for girls 237, for both sexes 6, | 

with 83,792 pupils and 4,199 teachers. The number of training colleges for 
primary schools was 6 (2^ State and 4 denominational). 

In the middle schools the curriculum extends over eight years. They , ' 

are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (in the case of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1926-1927, 27 gymnasia, 71 
realgymnasia, 22 modern schools, and 32 girls’ secondary schools. Total 
number of teachers, 2,994, pupils,. 61,017 (49,179 boys and. 11,838 girls). 

Of the special schools, 43 are agricultural, 40 industrial and 49 commercial, 
with 28 others. Of the commercial schools, 33 were for boys and 16 for girls ; 
total number of pupils, 10,558. The other special schools had 8,980 pupils. 

Hungary has four universities and (since 1919) an independent Faculty 
of Economics at Budapest (43 professors, 1,084 students in 1926-27), all 
maintained by the State. In 1926-27 the University of Budapest had 371 
professors and 5,393 students; the University of Szeged, 107 professors and 
1,136 students ; the University of Pecs 71 professors and 1,005 students, 
and of Debrecen 63 professors and 952 students— the last two having been 
founded in 1912. Total number of students at the Universities, 1926-27, 

9,569. There are also 17 theological colleges, viz., 13 Roman Catholic, 

3 Protestant, and 1 Jewish, with a total of 104 professors and 674 students ; 
and 3 law schools with 32 professors and 1,048 students ; and the veterinary 
school with 32 professors and 261 students. The technical high school 
(polyteohniotrm) in Budapest has 101 professors and 1,803 students (1926-27) ; 
the high school of mining and forestry of Sopron 26 professors and 161 
students ; and 3 agricultural colleges have 35 professors and 682 students. . 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Budapest is the highest instance in all civil 
and criminal matters. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
(tbi’venyszekek) with collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jarasbirosdgok) 

With single judges ; and jury courts, (sajtdbirosagok) for press offences, 
besides an army special court. 

Pauperism. 

In Hungary poor relief is in the main left to communal administration. 

In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseens, while in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300. The Church and charitable societies also render 
assistance, and several millions of crowns are annually bestowed iii legacies 
and gifts towards benevolent purposes. 

Finance. 


Budget estimates for 3 years : — 



1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-29 


j PengOs 

PoBgSs 

Peng&s : 

Revenue 

! 1,144,177,922 

1,192,421,960 

1,360,261,000 

Expenditure . 

; 1,143,554,386 

1,192,255,320 

1,357,804,290 

Surplus 

023,636 - 

166,640 

2,456,710 


K K 


1 



Budget for 1928-29 ia shown as follows 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

I, State Administration 

Pengos 

Pengos 

Pcng6s 

PengOs 

Dotation, Eegent . 

Regency Department . 


— 

120,000 

120,000 

87,900 

87,900 

994,250 

1,024,010 

Parliament . . . 

27,500 

27,560 

5,186,570 

5,484,570 

Debt .service .... 

10,387,220 

16,764,890 

74,885,550 

92,699,350 

6,371,950 

Peace Treaty obligations 



Supreme State Audit Office . 



860,360 

860,360 

Administrative Court . 



1,055,910 

1,055,910 

Provincial Court for the Regu- 
lation of Land Ovnicrship . 

„ 


782,220 

782,220 

Premier's Department . 

225,000 

225,000 

2,064,810 

3,228,730 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

2,908,000 

2,908,000 

10,257,920 

10,344,920 

,, of the Interior , 

1.904,630 

1,904,530 

11.8,586,180 

116,818,780 

„ of Finance 

766,238,500 

786,418,500 

149,398,300 

156,063,170 

„ of Commerce . 

8,791,210 

5,188,980 

8,808,770 

2.5,622,940 

32,667,100 

,, of Agriculture 

5,305,830 

28,184,150 

36,485,420 

„ of Labour and Social 
Welfare , 

33,657.400 

33.932,490 

60,679,510 

70,084,200 

„ of Education and 
Culture . 

11,247,000 

11,247,600 

132,914,110 

142,676,300 

,, of Justice 

Honvert Ministry . 

2,320,820 

2,320,820 

56,483,560 

58,896,270 

294,130 

294,130 

131,001,010 

132,836,056 

Total .... 

869,538,940 

870,808,020 

794,677,350 

867,849,310 

II. State IJndertaking.s 
Pasts, Telegraphs and 'Xo’.e. 
phones .... 

108,400,000 

108,400,000 

08,263,830 

108,400,000 

State Railways . , 

306,630,000 

306,630,000 

299,741,000 

808,400,870 

,, Steel, Iron and M.achine 
Works . 

60,047,490 

60,047,400 

48,047,490 

60,047,490 

,, Forests ... 

2,250,900 

2,250,000 

2,214,700 

2,229,700 

„ Agricultural enterprises 

8,475,930 

8,475,930 

6,766,320 

6,887,320 

Silk cultivation . 

2,368.270 

2.36'i,270 

2,247,440 

2,247,440 

Po.st Office Savings Bank . 

9,194,310 

9,194,310 

9,191,620 

9,191,520 

Coal mines .... 

2,588,080 

2,688,080 

2,550,640 

2,560,640 

Total .... 

439.954,980 

489,954,980 

469,021,040 

489,954,080 

Grand total . , 

1,359,493,920 

1,360,261,000 

1,268,699,290 

1,357,804,290 


Total revenue includes 767,080 pengds extraordinary revenue, and 
expenditure includes 43,171,960 pengos transitory expenditure, and 
50,933,040 pengds investments. 

The public debt of Hungaiy in 1926-27, was given at 1,473,522,319 
pengos, of which 995 "5 million pengos were pre-war debt. 


Defence. 

According to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to maintain 
an army of 3.5,000 oflacers, non-commissioned officers and men. The Treaty 
laid down that conscription was to be abolished, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis has been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to serve rii the Army for a minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of which are to he with the colours. Officers now serving will continue to 

Officers nervlv aunointed 
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must undertake to serve on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No reserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted, 

Hungary is divided into the following seven military districts : — Budapest, 
Szekesfehevar, Szombathely, P4cs, Szeged, Debrecen, and Miskolc. To 
each of these districts is allotted a mixed' brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
staff, 1 cavalry squadron, 2 infantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 field 
artillery group, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed brigades there 
are the following troops: 4 hussar regiments, 1 field artillery group, and 
3 pioneer battalions. Strength in November, 1928, 1,478 officers and 33,230 
men. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and of 12,000 police, as well 
as 5,750 customs guards, and 1,500 river guards. The members of this force 
are under the obligation to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. 
The authorised armament is as follows : — Gendarmerie; I rifle or 1 carbine 
per man ; Police : 1 sword or revolver per man (automatic pi.stols for 5 per 
cent, of the establishment, i.e. 600) ; Customs Guards ; 1 rifle per man. 

A force of 3, 000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with 
revolvers, 

Hungary has no navy or air force, but only four patrol vessels for police 
duty on the Danube. 

The budget expenditure on the army in 1926-27 was 111,000,000 pengos. 

Production and Industry. 

The oxrltivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary. The 
soil is noted for its fertility and the variety of its products. The area and 
production of crops in Himgary in 1925-26 and 1926-27 was as follows 


18,740,228 641,411 20,048,772 

14,446.177 159,414 14,554,214 

25,612 541 548,107 86,162,896 » 

1 GaPoiis of wine. 

Estimated yield for 1928: wheat 25,048,702, rye 8,262,510, barley 
6,068,317, oats 3,443,659, maize 11,004,989, potatoes 12,867,641, .sugar 
beet 11,002,097 metric tons. 

In Hungary there were, in 1928, 917,974 horses, 1,811,647 cattle, 
1,566,451 sheep, and 2,661,539 pigs. 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1926) was 2,696,072 acres. 

The production of coal in Hungary was in 1900, 6,575,000 tons ; in 
1910, 9,036,000 tons; in 1924, 7,169,067 tons; in 1925, 5,742,293 tons ; 
in 1926, 6,166,987 tons; and in 1927, 6,532,296 tons. The best quality 
eoal is found in the Mecsek Mountain, in the district of P^oa. Bituminous 
coal is found at Ajk. Hungary has a considerable number of brown-coal 





and lignite mines, and her bauxite deposits may be counted among the 
largest in the world. 

Hungary retains important fishery ijreserres in the Danube and Thoiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. The latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 50 miles long and from 2 to 7 miles broad. 
Its waters contain plentiful supplies of perch, _ carp, pike, sbeatfish, shad and 
other fish. The north shore of Lake Balaton is an important wine-producing 
district. The best known Hungarian wines come from the hilly country, 
“Tokaj," in the northeast section of Hungary. 

The industries of Hungary are based on agriculture. They include 
inilling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar (1,832,000 metric quintals of 
raw sxigar in 1927), hemp and flax, and also iron and steel works (299,312 
metric tons of pig-iron and 471,680 metric tons of steel in 1927. In 
1927 there were in Hungary 3,479 factories, employing on an average 
229,636 workmen, with an output valued at 2,748 million pengiis. 

Commerce. 

Trade for 5 year's is shown as follows : — 


Million i Tliou.sands of Million Thou, sands of 

Quintals ! Pcjiros Quintals PensOs 

I 12-1 892,182 

i 17 '0 907,012 

) 21-9 812,067 

I ■ 20 '0 869,729 

20'3' 800,473 

The value of imports and exports for 2 year.? was as follows (in thousand.s 


PengSs 

1927 


105,132 
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Country 

Imports 

1,000 PengOs 

Exports 

1,000 Pengos 

1920 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Austria . . 

188,905 

203,740 

319,475 

278,236 

Ozeclioslovalda . . . 

223,020 

280,268 

173,562 

156,661 

Eumania 

77,205 

82,764 

84,439 

.35,757 

Yugoslavia 

33,272 

48,992 

47,471 

41,380 

Germany ... 

157,809 

204,291 

112,152 

106,112 

Switzerland 

37,693 

47,872 

27,136 

27,621 

Italy . . ■ . . . . 1 

43,995 

53,482 

57,923 

29,820 

France . • ■ 

26,635 

32,066 

'5,170 


Holland ‘ 

15,657 

17,918 

2,5S1 

3,068 

Great Britain . . 

.23,889 

37,220 

12,638 


Poland . ... 

48,536 

54,259 

14,294 

28^404 

United States .... 

22,216 

24,301 

3,928 

3,878 

Other Count, rie.s . 

53,229 

69,624 

58,960 1 

03,089 

Total 

952,061 

1,146,797 

869,729 

800,473 


Total trade between Hungary and the United Kingdom according to Board 
of Trade returns for five years : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Hungary 
Exports to Hungary . . 

544,286 

376,945 

& 

479,459 

585,098 

£ 

272,645 

655,017 

A 

409.666 

967,339 

£ 

667,594 

999,906 


Internal Communications. 

In 1926 there were 2,282 miles of state roads, 9,282 miles of municipal 
i-oads and 5,320 miles of inferior roads, total, 16,884 miles of road. 

There are two railwa;? systems in Hungary, the (Eoyal Hungarian 

State Kaihvays), which is owned and operated by the Government, and the 
Danube-feSave-Aclriatic liailway Go., a private corporation. The former is by 
far the more important, owning about 81*9 per cent, of the country’s total 
mileage. The length of railways in Hungary on December 81, 1927, was 
8,677 kilometres, or 5,388 miles, of which 3,066 kilometre.?, or 1,897 miles, 
are owned by the State. Of the total 995 kilometres or 618 miles are double 
track. There are three air lines over which 2,613 flights were made in 1927 
with 4,133 passengers. 

Number of Hiuigariau post-offices (not including collecting places and 
railway post) (1927), 2,288. On December 31, 1927, the length of telegraph 
lines was 5,656 miles; of telegraph wires, 51,143 miles; of telephone lines, 

11,894 miles; and of wire, 273,390 miles. The postal and telegraphic 
services ai-e in the hands of the Government. 

The total number of telegrams sent in 1927 was 3,695,300 (3,618,300 in 
1926), and of telephone calls in 1927 for long distance, 8,809,687 (3,912,400 
in 1926). 

Currency and Banking. 

By a law of November 4, 1925, a new monetary unit, the ‘pengb’ 

(= 12,500 paper crowns), subdivided into 100 jilW, was instituted, and came 
into use on December 27, 1926, Up to January 31, 1927, new pengb coins 
were issued to the value of 24,752,105 pengos. The pengo contains 
0.203158 grammes of gold. 

The amount of the hank notes in oirculation, issued by the National 
Bank of Hungary, was 437,444,155 pengos on October 23, 1928, 

The metric system of weights and measures is in. use. A 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Ov HvjfGAKY IN Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Baron Ivan Eubido-Zichy, Aiipointed October 21, 
1924. 

Engene Nelky and Guillaume do Euttkaj’ (specially attached). 
NeeretoM/. —Marquis Alphonse Pallavicini. 

Military AttacM . — Major Aloysius vitdz Beldy. 

2. Op Great Britain in Hungary. 

Envoy nd Minister . — Viscount ChiLston, K.C.M.G. Appointed March 

19, 1928. 

First Sccreiary. — G. G. M. Vereker, M.C, 

Second Secretary. — H, L. Earquhar. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. N, Stun-oek. 

Military Attache. — Capt. M Parry* Jones, M. C. 

Vice-Consul at Budapest, — H. Charles McClelland. 


Books of Reference. 

1. Oppioial Publications. 


Armuaire Statistiqne Honprois. Budapest. Annual. 

Revue Hongroisa de Statistique. Budapest. 

The Economy of Hungary in Maps. Issued by the Ministry of Commerce. [In 
Hungarian and English.] Budapest, lii20. 

Hiing%rv before and after the War in Economic-Statistical Maps. Published by the 
Institute of Political Sciences of the Hungarian Statistical Society. Budapest, 1926. 
Dictionnaire des communes de la Hongrie, 1926. Budapest, 1926. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual. 

2. ITon-Oppioial Publications. 


Becueil des traitea de la Hongrie avec Ics puissances ^trangeres. 1, Catalogue des 
traitds de la Hongrie 978-1526. Budapest, 1021. 

Bibliographia Tlungaria*. (Vol. 2 contains li.sts of books on politics and economics 
publl.shed in non-Hungarian languages, between 1861 and 1921.) Berlin, 1920, 

Revue de la Sooi6t6 Hongroise de Statistique. Bndai)6st. (No. 1. Jan. 1923.) 

A tiiau'xar kereskedelmi es iuarkamarilk keletkezdsduek. feUridiisAnek ds tnOkddiisiSviak 


A aiagjar kereskedelmi es iparkamardk kelfctkez6sduek, fejlfiddsdnek ds tuUkeiddsdnek 
tortdnete, 1850-1896. I. Budapest, 1890. (History of the Chambers of Commerce and of 
Industry of Hungary.)— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. 

Andrdtsy (Count J.), The Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896.— The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Libertyof the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901.— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. 
London, 1908. 

JJatort (Imre), Bibliographia juris electionis Hungarice. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 
1912,— Bibliographia Emigracionis Hungaricse. Budapest, 1908.—- Bibliography on the 
Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1911. 

(G. A.), A Wayfarer in Hungary, London, 1925. 

BehtTO) (A. da), Development and Struggles of the Hungarian State. (In Hungarian.) 
Budapest, 1901, 1903. / 

Buday (Ladislas), La Hongrie apres le Traite de Trianon. Budapest, 1922. (English 
Translation), London, 1923. — Travel through Hungary. Bud.spest, 1925. 

Bunzei{3v. Julius), Studienzur Social- nnd Wirtscnaftspolmk Ungarns. Leipzig. 1902. 
Concha (Dr. V.), Tolitics. Budapest, 1907.— La gentry, sa genfese et son rOle en 
Hongrie. Budapest, 191.3. 

f/sel-ey (8.), Ungarns Staatsreeht nach dem Weltkrieg. Tubingen, 1926. 

CseioMicj (B.), Hungary New and Old. Budapest, 1926. 

3intr-J)e.nh (J.), La Hongrie : Oligarehie, Nation, Peuple. Paris, 1926. 

Bomanovsjsby (A.), GescMchte Ungarns. MUnoben, 1923. 

Daiwsce (A.), La Hongrie d’hier et de demain, Paris, 1916. 

A'<;l;7iar<(F.), Introduction a PHistoireHongroise. Paris, 1928. 

FaWidyi (P.), Le role et la destination eultureUe de la Hongrie en Europe. Badape,st, 


(fratz (Gustav), Ungarisches Wirtsohafts-Jahrbnch. Vol. III. Budapest, 19‘ 

SxZmay (Elemer), La Hongrie d'aujotird’hui. Budapest, 1925. 

^_^AcgeduB (R.), A magyars^ jdv6je-a h3,boru utdn. Politikai tanulmkny. Budapest, 
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i BenaenmulUr (Baron Ladislas), Hungary's Fight for National Existence (Bising 

; . XVOS-lYll). London, 191B. 

^ ifews2/ (A.), Nationaiities in Hungary. London, 1919. 

HorvaS/i (E.), Modern Hungai-y, 16G0-1920. Cambridge, 1923. 

Jdszi (Oscar), Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary. English translation by 
E. W. Dickers. London, 1927. 

E'eoieny (Leopold), Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns. Budapest, 1927. 
Knatchbull-Siigesaen (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
London, 1908. 

Loezy (Louis), A Geographical, Economic and Social Survey of Hungary. (Translation.) 

> Budapest, 1919. 

Lux (J. A.), Ungarn. Munich, 19 1 7. 

(Michel), Le releveinent financier de la Hongrie et la Soeiete des Nations. 

Pari.s, 1926. 

Na0’«/(A1. de), Pdnziigyi Compass fFinancial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 

O^erseld {Di. W.), Grundlagen und Ursaehen dor industriellen Bntwicklung Ungarns. 
Jena, 1914. 

f Papp (J. V.), and Erd<!l2/i(J.), Les Magyars peints par eux-memes. Pari.s, 1919. 

! Sayoua (E.), Histoire Gdnerale des Hongi'ois. — Onvrage conronnil parl’Acadfemie fran- 

caise. 2nd ed. Paris, 1900. 

5«wt (C. J. C.), Hungary and Democracy. London. 1923. 

! Ssana (Alexander), Ungarn. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Sziklay (T.) and Borovszky (S.), Magyarorszag vArmegydi ds varo.sai. (The Counties and 
Towns of Hungary. Monographs.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. In progress. 

Szildgyi (Alex.), A magyar nemzet tortdnete (History of Hungary). U) vols. Buda- 
pest, 1896-1898. 

Sae75/M (J.), Der Staat Ungarn, eine Geschichfesstudie. Stuttgart, 191S. 

Telehi (Count Paul). The Evolution of Hungary and its place in European History. 
Eight lectures delivered at Willlamstown, Mass. New York, 1923. 

Tiiiion (Akos), Ungarische Verfassungs- und Rcchtsgeschichte, Ubersetzt von Dr. 
Felix Schiller. (History of the Htingarian Law and Constitution.) Berlin, 1909. 

Timyre (01iarla.s), La Hongrie mul.ilde. 2od. Paris, 1923. 

Tornyay (G. H. von), Die Bodenrefonn und ihre Wirkung auf die Bntwicldnng der 
Ungarischen Landwirtscliaft. Budapest, 1928. 

Fdmbdrj/ (A.), Der Ursprung der Magyaien. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary. In ‘Story of the 

■ Nations ’ Series. London, 1887. 

■ Tolland (A. B.), Hungary (The Nations’ History Series). London, 1917. 


IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA). 

Iraq was freed from the Turks during the Great War. It was recognised 
as an independent State, to be placed under a Mandatory Power, and the 
mandate was allotted to Great Britain. On December 14, 1927, a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and Iraq, by which the former under- 
took to recognise the latter as. an independent State. This treaty has not 
yet been ratified. 

Reigning King. 

Feisal (Hon. G.O.M.G.), b. 1887, third son of Husein ibn Ali (Grand 
Sherif and Emir of Mecca, 1908-1916 ; King of the Hejaz aSTovemher, 1916 ; 
and Caliph March 7, 1924 ; abdicated October 3, 1929) by the Sherifa 
Abdiya, daughter of his father’.s uncle, Abdulla V., Grand Sherif and Emir 
of Mecca, 1858-1877 ; Emir in Damascus October 1, 1917; proclaimed King 
of Syria March 20, 1920; abdicated July 28, 1920; elected and proclaimed 
King of Iraq Augmst 23, 1921. Married, 1906, the Sherifa JTffmymctj 
daughter of his father’s brother, the Sherif Nazir. 

OMldren of the King, — (1) Emir tr/iasi. Grown Prince, b. March 21, 
1912 ; (2) Princess ^ssa; (3) Princess jKajza.; (4) Princess 

Government. — In 1920 a Council of State was formed, as a provisional 
measure, to conduct the administration of the country. On August 23, 1921, 
the High Commissioner proclaimed the Emir Faisal King of Iraq, by election 
of the people, as the result of a plebiscite in which 96 per cent, of the in- 
habitants of the country voted in his favour. 
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IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA) 

l' ; The Cabinet, formed itt January, 1928, is as follows 

I V' Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs : Abdul Mohseu Es Saadun, 

; ; . K.C.M.G. 



Minister of Interior : AhAnl Az\z Qassdb. 

Minister of Fffence : GenevallSini'iPaaha- Said, G.}il.G. 

Minister of Finance : Ynsef Ghmiina. 

Minister of Justice : Daud Beg Saidari. 

Minister of Works : Mohseu Slialash. 

Minister of Fd%ication : Tawfik Suriidi. 

Minister of Auqaf: Sheikh Ahmed 

Minister of Irrigation and A gricultnre ; Sulnian wSaJTff/f. 

On October 11, 1922, the British Government entered into treaty relations 
with the Government of Iraq. The treaty was to remain in force for 20 years, 
but under a procotol of Ai*ril 30, 1923, it was agreed that the treaty should 
terminate upon Iraq becoming a member of the League of Nations, and in 
any ease not later tlian four years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
(i.e. in 1928 at the latest). The British Government undertook to secure a 
speedy delimitation of the frontiers of Iraq. The frontier between Iraq and 
Turkey was finally fixed in 1926 in accordance with a decision of the League 
of Nations taken in Dec. 1925. To give effect to that decision, a new treaty 
was made between Gt. Britain and Iraq on Jan. 13, 1926, whereby the Treaty 
of 19*22 remains in force for 25 years fr'om Dee. 1925, or until Iraq sliall be 
admitted as a member of the League of Nations. To secure the admission 
of Iraq to the League, the British Government will use its good offices. 
In all important matters affecting the international and finaucial obliga- 
tion.s and interests of the British Government, the King of Iraq agrees to 
be guided by the advice of the British High Gommissioner. The Organic Law 
passed by the Constituent Assembly in Juno, 1924, provides for a limited 
monarchy and a responsible government. The legislative body consists of a 
Senate of 20 nominated ‘elder statesmen,’ and the Lower Plouse of 88 
elected deputies. 

In March, 1924, the elective Constituent Assembly met for the purpose 
of ratifying the Anglo-Ira(i treaty, passing the Organic Law and the 
Electoral Law for the election of a subsequent parliament. It completed 
these duties early in August, and was then dissolved. The first Parliament 
under the Constitution was opened by King Eaisal on July 16, 1925. 

The country is now divided into the following Liwas: Mosul, Arbil, 
Kirkuk, Sulaimani, Diyala, Baghdad, Dulaim, Kut, Karbala, Hillah, 
Diwaniyah, Nasiriyah, ‘Amarah, Basrah. Each Liwa is administered by a 
Mutasarrif, and is sub-divided into Qadhas (under Qaimmaqams) ami 
Naliiyahs (under Mudirs). 

Area and Population. — The country has an area of 143,250 square 
miles (the former Turkish vilayets respectively of Baghdad, 54,540 square 
miles, Basrah, 68,580 square miles, and Mosul, 35,130 .square miles) and 
a population, according to the census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following 
results 
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IJivision 

Sunni 

Shfah ; 

Jewish 

Christian 

Other 

Religions 

Total 

Diwaniyah . . 

SJiamij’ah . 

Hillali . . 

Dulaim . . . . 

1,000 

445 

15,983 

247,000 

192, .300 
189,000 
155,897 
200 

: 6.000 
530 
1,065 
2,600 

5,000 

20 

27 

200 

200 

5 1 
28 

204,600 

190.000 

173.000 

250.000 

Total Vilayet of 
Baghdad . 

524,414 

750,421 

62,565 

20,771 

2,133 

1,800,304 

Basrah . . . 

Amarah .... 
Muntaflq, 

24,408 

7,000 

11,150 

130,494 

284,700 

306,220 

6,928 

3,000 

160 

2,221 
300 
30 : 

1,549 

6,000 

2,440 

1 166,600 

300.000 

320.000 

Total Vilayet of 
Basrah . . 

42, .558 

721,414 

10,088 

2,651 

8,989 

785,600 

Mosul .... 
Arbil . . . . 

Kirkuk .... 
Sulelmani 

244,713 

90,100 

85,000 

153,900 

17,180 

5,000 

7,633 

4,800 

1,400 

1,000 

50,670 

4,100 

600 

100 

80.180 

1,000 

850,378 

106,000 

92,000 

155,000 

Total Vilayet of 
Mosul 

679,718 

22,180 

14,885 

56,470 

81,180 

703,378 

Grand Total . . | 

1,146,685 

1,494,015 

87,488 

1 

78,792 

42,802 

2,840,282 


Education. — The medium of instruction in the schools has heen 
changed from Turkish to Arabic in the Arabic-speaking provinces, and to 
Kurdish in Kurdish-speaking ar'eas ; Turkish remains in a few Turcoman 
towns (Tuzkhurmatli, Kirkuk, Kifri). In 1927 there were 24,170 pupils 
(boys and girls) in the 249 government primary and elementary schools, 
with 867 teachers. There were in 1927 two secondary schools at Baghdad 
and Mosul with 847 pupils, and seven intermediate schools at other places 
with 211 pupils. There are two technical schools, a law school, an 
engineering school, a military college and a theological college for both sects. 
There are one men’s training college for primary teachers with 307 students 
and one for, secondary teachers, two women’s training centres and one night 
secondary school. There are 80 evening classes for illiterates (male and 
female) at various centres in the country. In April, 1922, the King laid 
the foundation stone of the future A1 ul Bait "University, and the first 
block was opened on March 16, 1926. The education budget for the year 
1927-28 amounted to 27,86,053 rupees. 

Justice- — Civil Courts are established throughout the country as 
follows: — A Court of Cassation at Baghdad with a British President and 5 
Iraq Judges ; 16 Courts of First Instance ; 12 Courts of First Instance with 
limited jurisdiction ; 23 Peace Courts. lu addition Shar’a Courts are 
established at every place where there is a Civil Court of First Instance or a 
Peace Court. 

■\Yherever a Civil Court is established there is also a Criminal Court, 
every judge having either first or second class magisterial powers. Certain 
administrative officials of outlying places where no courts have been formed 
have also magisterial powers. 

The prison population at the end of 1927 was 3,001, compared with 
2,619 at the end of 1926. 

Finance.— Civil receipts and expenditure: — ■ 
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1924-25 ». 

1925-26 » i 

1926-27 » 

1927-282 


Rupees 

Rupees I 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Revenue . , 1 

5, 27, 32, .594 

5,31,01,933 

5,67,00,473 

5, 8.'), 90, 786 

Expenditure . 

4,64,85,703 

5,13,37,845 I 

5,36,71,711 

5,44,73,579 


^ Final. 

* Preliminary. 



Defence* — Besides British Imperial Forces, which passed on October 1, 
1922 under the control of the Air Ministry, local forces consist of the Iraq 
Army, and a Levy Force under British officers, financed by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The establishment of the Iraqi Array^at the close of 1927 was 
as follows : — 3 cavalry regiments and 1 cavalry dep6t ; 2 field batteries and 
3 pack batteries and 1 artillery school ; 7 infantry battalions, 3 infantry 
dep6ts ; 3 transport companies ; the Iraq Army medical corps ; remounts 
and veterinary department ; ordnance department ; military police corps 
wireless section ; Iraq army training centre and Iraq royal military college ;; 
small arms school, signal school and the King’s bodyguard. 

Droduction* — Ira<l is ^ land of great potentialities. The soil of the 
country is rich, but there are vast areas which can only be cultivated if 
irrigated by canals or pumps. The Irrigation Department operates several 
canal systems, exercising varying degrees of control in water distribution, 
whilst other canals are in the hands of tribal groups and individuals. The 
number of pumps at the end of 1928 was roughly 1,400, with a total horse- 
power of perhaps 40,000, all in the hands of private individuals or tribal' 
groups. The use of pumps is growing. The total area actually irrigated 
by them in a single year is at present perhaps 800,000 acres, but reliable 
figures are uot available. It is usual to irrigate half ouly of each holding. 
The problem of economic cultivation with pump irrigation is closely connected 
with tlie question of cheap oil. 

The oil resources of the area known as the Transferred Territories near 
the Peisian frontier, 30 miles south of Khanaqin, are being developed by 
the Khanaqin Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. Tiiree wells have now been drilled to the oil-bearing strata, and are 
on production being connected with the pijieline which supplies the refinery 
at Aiwand (Khanaqin) some 30 miles away. Oil for consumption in Iraq 
is refined at the Aiwand Refinery and distributed and marketed by the 
Khanaqin Oil Company in all parts of Iraq at cheap prices controlled by an 
agreement between the company and the Government. The oil resources of 
the remainder of the Mosul and Baghdad vilayets are being developed by 
the Turkish Petroleum Company under its Conce.ssion < f March 1925. Six 
different strueHires, chiefly in the Kifri and Kirkuk districts, are being 
tested, and oil has already been .struck in three, wells near Kirkuk. The 
prospects of at least one large field being proved are very hopeful. 

The British Cotton Growing Association is encouraging cotton cultivation 
by offering a secure niaxket to cultivators, and the Department of Agrictilture 
co-operates by undertaking scientific experiments and seed culture. In 1926, 
deliveries to the ginnery were 3,500 bales, compared with 2,540 in 1925. 
The .'ilump in cotton prices in 1926 resulted in a smaller crop oi 1,800 bales 
in , 1927. The estimated crop for 1928 is 4,000 bales. The chief winter 
crops arc wheat and barley. The 1926 crop yielded a surplus for export of 
1,369 tous, valued at 206,108 rui>ees, of wheat, and 127,642 tons, valued at ■ 
8,723,281 rupees, o.f barley. The date crop is important, and the chief 
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producing area is_ the tidally irrigated reverain belt of the Shat-el-Ahab. 
The 19‘2t> crop yielded a fcurplus for export of 79,262 tons, valued at 
16,791,887 rupees. 

Wool is also au important export. The amount exported in 1926 was 
6,051 tons, valued at 6,550,214 rupees. 


Commerce.— Imports and exports for four years were as follows 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 


Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Imports 

9,11,02,021 

9,91,22,276 

9,74,59,155 

10,34,56,242 

Exports . . . . . 1 

4,18,69,649 

6,02,93,783 

4,60,89,229 

6,15,40,505 


Customs gross revenue in 1927-28, 2,29,29,835 rupees; in 1926-27, 
2,17,22,328 rupees. Transit trade 1927-28, 5,88,11,882 rupees ; 1926-27, 
5,71,53,477 rupees. 

The export of barley was in 1927, 170,953 tons, and in 1926, 89,785 tons; 
of wheat, 1927, 10,595 tons, 1926, 897 tons; of wool, 1927, 6,525 tons, 
1926, 5,202 tons ; and of dates, 1927, 152,099 tons, 1926, 78,948 tons. 

The total trade between Iraq and United Kingdom, according to the Board 
of Tr<ade Eeturns, was as follows for four years : — 


. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

ImpoTts from Iraq 

Exports to Iraq 

£ 

1,653,873 

4,371,081 

£ 

852,267 

2,829,955 

& 

1,69.3,678 
8,679,814 j 

£ 

1,748,921 

2,681,102 


CommTUlieations. — ^The Iraqi railway system now consists of a metre 
gauge line from the Port of Basra, which is the Port of Iraq situated on 
the Shatt-el-Arab at the head of the Persian Gulf, to Baghdad, a distance 
of 354 miles. During 1927, 740 vessels of gross tonnage 3,943,892 entered 
the port of Basra, compared with 661 vessels of gross tonnage 3,654,958 
in 1926. There are further a metre gauge line, connected with the 
Basra line by a wagon ferry across the River Tigris at Baghdad, from 
Baghdad to Khanaquin (109 miles) which is an important towrr near the 
Iraqi-Persian Frontier ; a branch metre gauge line fi-om the Baghdad-Khana- 
quin line to Kirkuk (109 miles), which is to be extended to Mosul; a 
standard gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) line from Baghdad to Baiji (136 miles) along 
the right bank of the Tigris towards Mosul. From Baiji to Mosul is 120 
miles by road. The main Basra-Baghdad line passes the ancient cities of 
Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon and Kish, and special railway facilities exist to 
enable travellers to visit these cities. Goods are carried direct from Basra 
Port to Khanaquin on the Iraqi-Persian Frontier, whence they are transported 
by road to the markets of Persia. The total route mileage open on March 31, 
•1928 was 752 miles. There were also 182"52 miles of siding, making a 
total of 934'52 miles. Railway earnings for the year 1927-28 were 
93,02,330 rupees, and expenses 85,46,803 rupees. 

Since the War nearly five thousand. miles of roads, chiefly earthen, have 
been opened for the passage of all classes of traflSc, 

There were 90 Post and Telegraph Offices in 1928. Mail communication 
is maintained in Iraq over a distance of 7,696 miles. Of this distance 285 
miles are by air, 1,478 miles by railway, 4,022 miles by mechanical transport, 
720 miles by river, 1,062 miles by pack animals and runner service, and 28 
miles by tram. 
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After December 31, 1926, the Cairo-Baghdacl fortnightly Air Mail 
Service was taken over by Imperial Airways, Limited, and extended to 
Basrah. In the middle of April, 1927, it was increased to a weekly service 
in both directions. 

Tlie weekly Overland Mail Service, Baghdad-Haifa, rvas extended for 
conveyance of packets and parcels, in addition to the existing Letter Service. 
The transit to Europe is 8 days by air and 10 by overland. In 1927, 1,485 
parcels were dispatched and 3,132 received by this service. 

During 1927, the number of paid postal articles dispatched was 
5,500,000°; the total number received was 5,425,000. Heavy parcels 
received totalled 6,137, while 1,460 parcels were dispatched. Money orders, 
37,750, of an aggregate value of 19 lakhs of rupees, received and 57,823, of 
an aggregate of 31-6 lakhs of rapees, dispatched. 

On December 31, 1927, the line and wire mileage of the Telegraph 
System in the country was 3,669 and 14,694 miles respectively. The 
number of Post and Telegraph Offices open for paid public traffic was 68, 
excluding 60 Railway Telegnaph Offices which also accept this class of traffic. 
The total tunnber of telegrams of all classes transmitted during 1927 was 
276,414, as compared with 263,927 in 1926. Inland telegrams numbered 
2131748 (202,057 in 1926), and paid foreign telegrams 52,328 (53,428 in 
1926). On December 31, 1927, there were 11 Departmental Telephone Ex- 
changes, with 903 connexions (including 103 internal and external extensions) 
and 36 non- exchange systems with 173 telephone connexions. An up-to- 
date Strowger Automatic Telephone System was brought into use at Basrah 
with effect from 17th June, 1923. In 1927, the number of wireless messages 
sent was 10,338, and the number received 9,791. 

Currency. — The rupee currency now in use will shortly be displaced by 
a new national Iraqi currency and note issue. 

The standard unit of the new currency will be the gold dinar, equivalent 
in value to the half of £1 sterling. The issue will be made by a Currency 
Board established by Act of the Iraqi Parliament. To prevent any over-issue 
of the new notes and their consequent depreciation they will be issued only 
in exchange for rupees withdrawn from circulation, and with the money so 
withdrawn the necessary purchases of sterling will be made. 

Diplomatic Represeutatives. 

1, Op Great Britain in Iraq. 

High Oommiasioner. — Brigadier-General Sir Gilbert Palkingham Clayton, 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. 

Air Officer Gmmna'riding BrUish Forces. — Air Yice-Marshal Sir E. L. 
Ellington, K.O.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

British Consul at Basra,—- Gr. IS.. Beilom. 


2. Of Iraq in Great Britain, 

Envoy and Minister. — General Ja’far Pasha el-Askeri, C.M.G. (appointed 
February 17, 1928). 

First Secretary. — Atta Amin Bey. 

Second Secretary. — Albert Nannis. 
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VTALY. 

(Rhqno d’Itaua.) 

Reigning King, 

Vittorio Emanuele III., bom November 11, 1869, the only son 
of King Umberto I. of Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to Ehna, born January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro; offspring, Princess Jolcmda, born June 1, 1901, married 
on April 9, 1923, to Count Calvi. di Bergolo ; has one daughter, born 
in 1924 and one son born in 1927 ; Princess Mafalda, born November 19, 
1902, manied to Prince Philip of Hesse ; has two sons, born in 1926 and in 
1927 respectively ; Prince' Umberto Nicola Toinmaso Giovanni Maria, Prince 
of Piedmont and Heir Apparent, born Sept. 15, 1904 ; Princess Oiovanna^ 
born November 13, 1907 ; Princess Maria, born December 26, 1914. 

Uncle of the King, 

Prince Tomaso Alberto Vittorio, of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, born February C, 1854. 

Gousim of the King. 

Prince Emanuele Filiberto, of Savoy, Duke of Ao.sta, born January 13, 1869, married, 
June 25, 1895, to Princess Elena, d’Orlean.s, daughter of the late Comte de Paris ; 
offspring, Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke of Apulia, bom October 21, 1898, maiTied 
November (i, 1927, to Anna Princess of France, daughter of the Duke of Guise ; and Prince 
Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, born March 9, 1900 ; Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy-Aosta, 
Connt of Turin, born November 24, 1870; Prince Lutpi Amedeo, of Savoy-Aosta, Duke of 
the Ahruzzi, born January 29, 187.9 — children of the late Prince Amedeo of Siivoy, Duke 
of Aosta, from his union with Maria Vittoria, Prinoe.ss of Pozzo della Cisterna, who 
(lied November S, 1S70. 

Most genealogists trace the origin of the reigning house -to a German 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Leman. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acquired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadens, in 1383, founded a la-w of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of. the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke ; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont ; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to he exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1816. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Oarignano, a branch founded 
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liy Toixmiaso Francesco, bom in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Emanuele I. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1 849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding territory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by plebiscites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany ; on October 21, Sicily and Naples {including Benevento and 
PontecoTvo, part of the Papa] States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), was annexed 
to the Kingdom hy pUhiscite on October 2 ; and after the Great War, large 
portions of Austria. 

The civil list has been settled (1919) at 11,250,000 lire ; by a law of 
1925 an allowance of 2,000,000 lire was settled on the Prince of Piedmont, 
Heir Apparent; Duke of Aosta, receives an allowance of 1,000,000 lire; 
Duke of Apulia an allowance of 400,000 lire; and Prince Tomaso, Duke of 
Genoa, an allowance of 1,000,000 lire. 

The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family has been 
given up to the State. 

Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the * Statute 
fondamentale del Regno,’ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the ‘ Camera 
lie’ Deputati.’ The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal 
house who are, twenty-one years of age (with the right to vote when 
twenty-five years of age), and of an unlimited number of members, 
above forty years old, who are nominated by the King for life ; a condition 
of the nomination being that the person should either fill a high office, 
or have acquired fame in science, literature, or any other pursuit tending 
to the benefit of the nation, or, finally, should pay taxes to the anmxal 
amount of 3, 000 lire, orl20Z. On January 1,1928, therewere347 senators and 
11 members of the royal family. By the law of May 17, 1928, the whole 
electoral system has been radically changed. Franchise is granted to men 
of 21 years of age, and also to men aged 18 years, if married or widowers 
ith sons, who are paying a syndicate rate, or taxes to the amount of 100 
receiving a salary or pension from any public institution. 
Criminals and certain others are excluded. The Chamber of Deputies 
onsists of 400 members elected for 5 years. To be eligible it is necessary to 
have completed 25 years of age and to fulfil the conditions required for active 
electorate. The whole country is a single constituency. The National 
Syndicate Confederations are entitled to propose a number of candidates 
twice as great as the number of de[)uties to be elected. Juridical persons 
ind Associations of national character are also entitled to propose a certain 
umber of candidates. Out of these lists: of candidates the Great Fascist 
iouncil selects 400 names to be included in the roll which will be proposed 
to the electors. If the proposed roll is not approved by the electors, fresh . 
election must be held at least one month later, but this time by the majority 
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system and according to the principle of proportional representation, 
•customary before the change in the electoral system. 

Each Deputy has an annual allowance of 15,000 lire. 

The duration of a Parliament is live years, and it must meet annually ; 
but the King has the power to dissolve the lower House at any time, being 
bound only to order new elections, and convoke a new meeting within four 
months. The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both the 
upper and the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are members. 

The executive power is exercised, under the King, by a Cabinet. The 
present Cabinet is as follows : — 

Head of the Gomrnment, Prinie Minister ^ Secretary of State and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Minister of the Interior, Minister of War, Minister of 
Marine, Minister of Aeronautics, Minister for the Colonies, and Minister 
of Corporations. — Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Minister of J ustice. ~ Sign or A Ifred o Boeco. 

Minister of Finance. — Senator Antonio Mosconi. 

Minister of Puhlia Instruction. — Signor Giusefipe Belhiezo, 

Minister of Puhlie Works. — Signor Giovanni Giimatf. 

Minister of National Economy. — Signor Alessandro i/arteZ/il. 

Minister of Gomtmmications. — Conte di Oortellctzzo. 

Local Government. 

After the census of 1921, several small communes were annexed to the 
older communes ; on August 20, 1928, there were 7,916 communes. At the 
head of the communal organisation is a Podestd in all the communes with the 
exception of Rome, which has a Governor, and the city of Naples, which has an 
extraordinary Royal Commissioner. The Podesta is nominated for five years 
by royal decree. In communes which are the capitals of provinces and 
have more than 20,000 inhabitants, he may be assisted by one or two 
deputies (Vice-Podestk). Side by side Avith the Podesta, the Prefect of the 
province may nominate, also for five years, a Municipal Council drawn from 
persons designated by the local syndical associations. In communes which 
are the capitals of provinces or with a population of more than 20,000, the 
nomination of such a Council is obligatory. The Council has only advisory 
functions ; its advice may be sought on the budget, the impmsition of taxes, 
■etc. 

Area and Population. 

The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 


Year 

(IJan.) 


Increase per 

Year 
(1 Jan.) 


1 Increase per 

Population 

cent, per 
annum 

Population 

cent, per 
annum 

1816 

18, .883, 000 


1928 

39,136,000 

0 892 

18723 

26,801,164 

0-720 

1924 

39.401,000 

0-677 

18823 

28,459,828 

0-619 

1926 

39,693,000 

0-741 

190113 

32,476,253 

0-738 

1926 

40,064,000 

0-086 

19112 3 , 

84,671,377 

0-658. 

1927 

40,406,000 

0-S55 

19213 4 

88,755,676 

0-675 

1928 

40,786,000 

0 963 


As a result of the Treaty of St. Germain there has been a consider- 
able rearrangement of the Italo-Austiian frontier, and Italy has obtained 
large tracts of what were formerly Austrian lands. 
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111 1927, the number of Italian departments was increased by 16, the new 
territory acquired since the war being included. The following is a complete 
and revised list with area and population as at the census of 1921 : — 


Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1921 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1921 

Alessandria . 

1,960 

781,750 

898-8 

Aosta . . . 

1,837 

226,885 

123-5 

Guneo . . . 

2,870 

623,598 

217-3 

Novara ..... 

1,386 

384,342 

277-3 

Torino . . . . . 

2,116 

1,026,558 

485-1 

Vercelli 

1,162 

340,513 

293-0 

Piedmont . . . . 

11,331 

3,383,646 

298-6 

Genova 

682 

769,689 

1128-6 

Imperia 

456 

150,835 

330-8 

Savouia 

614 

206,460 

334-6 

Spezia . . . . . 

345 

209,482 

607-2 

Liguria .... 

2,097 

1,335,466 

636-8 

Bergamo . 

1,076 

655,686 

516-1 

Brescia . . . . . 

1,823 

652,225 

362-1 

Como . . . . 

798 

456,948 

673 -3 

Cremona 

685 

357,605 

522-3 

Mantova . . 

903 

376,901 

416-8 

Milano , . , . . 

1,078 

1,772,648 

1,500-9 

Pavia . . . . 

1,144 

476,529 

383-4 

Sondrio 

1,233 

131,184 

106-6 

Varese . . . . 

450 

307,712 

666-3 

Lombardy . 

;9,190 

5,086,388 

547-2 

Belluno 

1,419 

234,583 

165-3 

Padova 

826 

588,043 I 

711-9 

Rovigo . . . . . 

684 

287,238 : 

419-9 

Treviso . . 

956 

548,487 i 

573-7 

Udine ..... 

2,749 

755,732 1 

274-9 

V enezia . . . . . 

943 

519,208 1 

550-6 

Verona . , . 

1,195 

523,390 1 

438-0 

Vicenza . . , . . j 

1,046 

542,346 1 

518-6 

Veneto .... 

9,818 

3,999,027 

407-3 

Bolzano . , . 

2,831 

235,487 i 

83.2 

Trento 

2,540 

406,260 ; 

159-9 

Venezia Tridentina . . 

5,371 

641 747 

119-5 

Fiume . . . . , i 

271 

85,543 : 

315-7 

Gfirizia . . . , . ^ 

1,018 

200,707 i 

197-2 

Pola . . . . . : 

1,549 

299,295 1 

193-2 . 

Trieste , . . . . . * | 

' 475 

325,940 ; 

686-2 
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Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
CtnsTis, 1921 

Population per 
sq.mile, 1921 

Zara . . 


. 

42 

18,623 

443-4 

Venezia Giulia e Zara 



3,355 

930,108 

277-2 

Bologna . 



1,465 

642,674 

438-7 

Ferrara . . 



1,019 

346,015 

339-6 

Forli . . . 



1,122 

391,026 

348-5 

Modena , 



1,003 

395,513 

394-3 

Parma 



1,334 

361,227 

270-8 

Piacenza . 



994 

285,855 

287-6 

Ravenna . 



715 

257,604 

360-3 

Reggio Emilia . 



885 

347,095 

892-2 

Emilia 



8,537 

3,027,009 

354-6 

Arezzo 



1,275 

298,519 

234-1 

Firenze 



1,497 

794,081 

530-4 

Grosseto . 



1,735 

164,990 

95-1 

Livorno . 



471 

226,518 

478-8 

Lucca 



769 

389,519 

506-5 

Massa e Carrara 



446 

178,510 

400-2 

Pisa . . . 



942 

326,937 

347-1 

Pistoia . . . 



284 

140,376 

494-3 

Siena 



1,471 

247,842 

168-5 

Tuscany . 



8,890 

2,766,291 

3112 

Ancona • 



748 

334,664 

447-4 

Ascoli Piceno . 



805 

265,164 

329-4 

Macerata . 



1,032 

266,149 

256-9 

Pesaro e Urbino 



1,117 

280,718 

251-3 

Marches 



3,702 

1,146,685 

309-5 

Perugia . . , 



2,455 

476,699 

194'2 

Terni 


■ 

822 

162,292 

197-4 : 

Umbria 



3,377 

638,991 

195-0 

Frosinone 



1,183 

378,197 

319-7 

Rieti . . . 



1,057 

161,776 

153-1 

Roma . . . 



3,258 

1,223,397 

375-5 

Viterbo . . • 



1,133 

193,538 

170-8 

Latinra 



6,631 

1,956,908 

293 1 

Aquila degli Abruzzi . 



1,945 

325,573 ! 

167-4 

Campobasso 



1,783- 

356,270 j 

199-3 

Ohieti . . 



1,001 

333,644 ' 

333*3 

Pescara . 



472 

166,918 . 

353-6 
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Movement of Popxtiation. 


Births, deaths, and marriages : — 


Year 

j 1 Births Living 


Deaths i 
exclusive 
of the 
Stillborn 

Surplus oi 
Births 


Legitimate 

Illegiti- ’ 
mate and 
Exposed 

Total 

Stlllhorn 

1924 

306,830 ' 

1,070,596 

53,874 

1,124,470 

48,794 

662,870 

461,600 

1925 

295,769 

1,054,005 

54,345 

1,108,350 

48,078 

669,640 1 

; 438,710 

1926 

295,566 1 

1,041,485 

53,102 

1,094,587 

43,932 

680,307 

i 414,280 

1927 

302,786 

1,040,906 

52,148 

1,093,054 

43,913 

635,996 

' 457,058 


i Emigrants.— number in 1926, 263,810, of whom 141,314 went to 

I other European countries or those bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
122,496 to countries overseas. In 1927 there were 228,052 emigrants, of 
whom 136,094 went to countries overseas. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was in 1927, 140,625 (of 
whom 48,787 were from the United States and Canada), 

Thenumberof Italians living in other countries is estimated at 9,250,000, 

I Principal Towns. 


The following statement gives the classification of communes according to 
resident population on March 31, 1927, on the basis of the 1921 census : — 


— 

Number 

Population 

Per 1,000 

Gommunos with population over 100,000 . 

From 50,001 to 100,000 

From 80,001 to 60,000 

From 20,001 to 30,000 

From 15,001 to 20,000 

Others . . . 

18 

43 

56 

99 

118 

8,733 

5,791,207 

2,708,146 

2,034,708 

2,342,184 

2,018,123 

25,100,017 

144 -8 
67-7 
60-9 

58 '6 

60 -S 
627-7 

Total .... 

9,067 

39,989,385 

1,000-0 


The estimated communal population of the capitals of provinces was as 
follows on June 30, 1928 : — 


Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Gommimes 

Popula- 

tion 

1 Communes 

Popula- "t 

' tion ■ , Si 

Agrigento 

32,966 
84,747 , 

Bologna 

240,020 

Enna 

36,030 

Alessandria , 

Bolzano . 

39,838 

Ferrara . 

117,221 

277,688 i 

Ancona . 

83,236 

Brescia . 

113,489 

Firenze . 

Aosta , 

22,187 

Brindisi. 

41,393 

Fiume . 

49,199 i' 

Aquila degli 
Abruzzi 

■ ■ 

55,675 

Cagliari . 
Caltanisetta , 

94,902 

63,278 

Foggia . 

Forli . 

91,975 f| 

57,505 

Arezzo . 

58,206 i 

Campobasso . 

26,600 

Genova . 

624,659 

Ascoli Piceno . 

36,397 

1 Catania . 

289,644 

Gorizia . 

47,010 ji/ 

Avellino 

29,611 

Catanzaro 

43,087 

Grosseto 

21,565 I-: 

Bari delle 

Puglio 

174,619 

Ohieti . 

Como . . 

35,849 

52,744 

Imperia . 

Lecce . 

28,963 ^ 

66,398 Mi 

Belluno . 

30,189 1 

Cosenza . 

1 33,235 

Livorno. . 

129,098 & 

Benevento 

34,429 

s Cremona . 

66,305 

Lucca . 

80,565 Mi 

Bergamo 

81,411 1 

Cuneo . . 1 

1 86,4i9 

Macerata 

26,085 


I 
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communes 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Mantova 

. .^144, 201 

Pola 

54,477 

Spezia . 

110,401 

Mas.sa . 

. 39,380 

Potenza . 

23,738 

Taranto . 

120,881 

Messina i . 203,609 

Ragusa . 

57,142 

Teramo . 

28,135 

Milano . 
Modena . 

. 941,070 
. 91,416 

Ravenna 

Reggio di Cala- 

78,997 

Teriii 

Torino . 

71.442 

670,173 

Napoli . 
Novara . 

. 966,423 
, 64,238 

bria . 

Reggio nell’- 

129,294 

Trapani , 
Trento . . 

83,766 

62,183 

Padova . 

. 125,159 

Emilia 

89,611 

Treviso . 

57,948 

Palermo 

. 444,861 

Rieti 

31,260 

Trieste . 

252,517 

Parma . 

. 71,931 

Roma . 

877,289 

Udine . 

67,111 

Pavia 

. 50,240 

Rovigo . 

37,970 

V arese . 

42,250 

Perugia . 

. 81,409 

Salerno . 

63,106 

Venezia. 

253,608 

Pesaro . 

. 34,881 

Sassari . 

50,788 

Vercelli . 

35,528 

Pescara . 

. 35,408 

Savona . 

65,925 

Verona . 

151,707 

Piacenza 

. 61,676 i 

Siena 

.47,815 

Vicenza . 

66,967 

Pisa 

. 77,105 I 

Siracusa. 

55.780 

Viterbo . 

35,794 

Pistoia . . 1 75,988 

i Sondrio . 

10,667 

Zara 

18,779 

By the Treaty with 

STiigoslavia, of January 27, 1924, it was a 

greed to 


hand over Fiume to Italy. 

An Italo-Hungarian Convention providing for the formation of a Free 
Zone at Fiume for the benefit of Hungary was signed in Rome on July 26, 1927. 

Religion, 

The Roman Catholic Church is, nominally, the ruling State religion of 
Italy 5 but the power of the Church and derm is subordinated to the civil 
government, and there is freedom of worship to the adherents of all 
recognised religions. The census returns of 1911 (the latest available) were 
as follows : — 


Roman Catholics. 
Evangelical Protestants 
Jews .... 
Other profes.sions 
Not professing any religion 
Not known . 


32,983,6641 

123,253 

34,824 

2,200 

874,532 

658,404 


1 See also Rome, See and Oliurdi of. 

Of the Protestants, 22,500 belonged to the Waldensian Church of 
Piedmont, about 10,000 to the other Evangelical Italian Churches, and 
30,000 to foreign Prptestant bodies. 

. divided into 13 apostolical provinces, comprising 272 episcopal 

jurisdictions, viz., 1 patriarchate (Venice), 49 archbishoprics, 6 cardinal 
liphopries, and 216 bishoprics, 11 abbeys, and a number of prelates without 
dioceses Every archbishop or bishop is appointed by the Pope, on the 
.advice of a committee of Cardinals; but the royal exegimtur is necessary for 
lii.s installation. On December 31, 1928, the number of parishes was 22,139. 
According to the census^ l‘92l, the secular clergy numbered 55,633 : the 
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regulars (monks, lay-brothers, nuns, &c.), 51,997 ; sacristans, &e., 7,093; 
persons employed at the Pontifical and Episcopal Courts, &c., 774. There 
were in 1921, 474 Evangelical pastors and ministers of other religions. 

The sui)pression of the religious corporations began for the old provinces in 
1855, and was continued for the whole of the country by a law of July 7, 1866, 
and completed by the law of June 19, 1873, which extended the measure to 
the city and province of Rome. Of the monastic edifices some were occupied 
by the State, others assigned to communes or provinces. The corporation.s oi 
Lombardy were privileged by the treaty of Ziirich, and their lands and houses 
were left to the disposal of their individual members. The administration 
of the revenue from the proceeds of land destined for charity or instruction 
now belongs to the communes ; that from monastic parish church property 
in Rome, to the parish churches ; tliat from property of foreign religious 
orders in Rome to the Holy See ; while the remainder is administered by two 
institutes which pay the pensions and other dues, and provide for beneficent 
work and for wmrship in Rome ; and for worship in the rest of Italy. 

Education. 

According to laws passed in 1923, elementary or primary instruction is 
given in 3 grades ; Preparatory (3 years), Lower (3 years), and Higher (2 years). 
In the Elementary grade, all classes above the fifth are classified as Special 
Classes of Professional Training. 

The Secondary schools are divided into 2 grades. In the first grade are 
the Seuole co'mjpUmmtari, the Qinnasio, the Preparatory Course of the 
Technical Institute and the Preparatory Course for Teachers. 

In the second grade are comprised the Afccf, the Higher Courses of the 
Technical Institute, the Higher Courses of the Teachers’ Institute, the 
Scientific Liceo and the Liceo for women. 

Higher Instruction is given in the Royal Universities and Higher 
Institutes, and also in the Free Universities and Free Higher Institutes. 

Statistics of various classes of schools : — 


“ 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

5.| jjJsili forinfants (1926-27) . . , 

7,076 

12,715 

607,891 

I Public elementary schools (1926-27) . 

31964 

92,635 

3,690,698 

5 M Private „ „ (1926-27). 

2,460 

6,144 

140,841 


- 

No. 

Teachers 

Students 

Males 

Females 

Total 


.Government Schools (1926- 


Ueu 

Women 





1927) 








Licei-giiinasi . . 

177 

1,411 

310 

42,482 

12,202 

54,684 


Licei . ... 

12 



452 

83 

635 


Qinnaai . . . 

' 148 

2,101 

684 

8,898 

4,893 

13,791 


Licei for science . . 

; -53 

342 

74 

4,730 

• . 718 

: 5,443 


: Technical institutes . 

. 112 

2,053 

761 

27,423 i 

. 4.617 

32,040 


1 Teachers’ institutes . . i 

1 87- ■ 

614 1 

877 

2,252 

I 18,881 1 

, 21,083 


1 , Licei for girls . . , | 

6 

' -S 

i 29 

102 


102 

m 

Supplementary schools . i 

; 429 

1,599 1 

I 1,854; 

36,021 

1 17,867 

53,388 


1 la this total are aot comprised the priests, monks, nuus, etc., engaged in education 
males, 4,848, females 15,331), or as nurses (males, 474, females, 11,660). 
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No. 

Teachers 

Students 

Males 

Females 

Total 


/■Private ScJwols (1926- 



AVr.™.,, 




§ 

1927) 








liicei-ginnasi 

35 

372 

57 

4,326 

293 

4,619 


Ginnasi .... 

97 ; 

406 

197 

5,669 

1,811 

7,680 


Licei for science . 

3 . 

S 

4 


10 

45 


Teeinical institutes . 

92 

385 

264 

1 4,623 


6,655 


Teachers* institnte.s . 

76 ■; 

204 

583 

240 

4,788 1 

5,028 


Supplementary scttools 

60 i 

155 

207 

1,714 

1,306 

3,020 


1 Other institutes . . . 1 

349 I 

1,730 

1,052 

14,426 

6,144 1 

20,570 


Statistics of Italian universities, 1926-27 : — 


- 


Date of 
Founda- 
tion 

Students 


- 

Date of 
Founda- 
tion 

Students 

State Universities : — 
Bari . 

1924 

849 


Pavia 

1300 

1,516 

Bologna 


1200 

2,408 


Perugia 

1276 

244 

CaglFari 


1626 

419 


Pisa . 

1338 

1,401 

Catania 


1434 

1,410 


Roma 

1303 

5,787 

Firenze 


1924 

1,448 


Sassari 

1677 

241 

Genova 


1243 

1,696 


Siena 

1300 

465 

Macerata 


1290 

302 


Torino . 

1404 

2,248 

Messina 

Milano 


1649 

1924 

761 

2,012 


Free Universities : — 
Camerino 

1727 

651 

Modena 


1678 

769 


Ferrara 

1391 

202 

Napoli . 


1224 

5,920 


Milano-Sacro Cuore 

1924 

285 

Padova 


1222 

2,697 


Urbino 

1564 

840 

Palermo 

Parma 

• -1 

1805 

1502 

2,002 

622 


Total 


37,176 


There were also nine higher institutes for commercial education (Turin, 
Genoa, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Rome, Bari, Catania, and Naples), with 5,062 
students in 1925-26 ; six higher schools of agriculture (Milan, Bologna, 
Tlorance, Perugia, Pisa, and Portici) with 862 students in 1926-27 ; eight 
engineering colleges (Turin, Milan, Padua, Bologna, Pisa, Rome, Naples, 
and Palermo) with 6,329 students ; the higher naval colleges at Genoa with 
259 students ; the school of social science in Florence, with 156 students ; 
the school for Oriental languages in Naples, with 105 students; 8 veterinary 
colleges (Turin, Milan, Parma, Bologna, Perugia, Pisa, Naples and Messina), 
with 881 students; 6 women's training colleges (Turin, Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Messina), with 1,230 students ; the school of architecture 
in Rome, with 187 students ; the school of industrial chemistry in Bologna, 
uith 153 students ; the free institute of economic and commercial sciences in 
Palermo, with 147 students ; and the higher normal school in Pisa with 25 
students. . 

Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 1 Court of Cassation, in Rome, and is divided for the adminis- 
tration of justice into 16 appeal court districts (with 5 detached sections), 
si'.bdivided into 125 tribunal districts, and these again into mandamenti, 
each with its own magistracy (Pretura), 1,083 in all. For civil business, 
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besides the magistracy above mentioned, C'onaZiotfora have jurisdiction in 
petty plaints. 

By a law of November, 1926, a special tribunal was instituted with 
jurisdiction in offences against the security of the State. 

Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds ; — 


Year 

'■ 

Convictions 

Total 

Before the 
Pretori 

Before the 
Tribunall 
(first instance) 

Before the 
Cortid’ Assise 

1921 

454,988 

387,906 

64,369 

2,713 

1922 

523,242 

457,818 

62,054 

3,370 

1923 

507,393 

437,983 

66,169 

3,241 

1924 

610,595 

549,742 

57,762 

3,091 

1925 

537,991 

471,218 

62,884 

3,189 


In 1927 (January 1) there were 63,611 male and 3,903 female prisoners; 
and 2,550 males and 978 females were placed in reformatories. At that 
date there were 176 central and, arrondissement prisons, 66 penal establish- 
ments, 30 reformatories. There were, besides, 821 cantonal prisons. 

Pauperism. 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is exercised through the 
permanent charitable foundations, called ‘ Istituzioni pubbliche di assistenza 
e di beneficenza’ (Opere pie), regulated by the laws of July 17, 1890, July 18, 
1904, and February 4, 1923. The general results of an inquiry in 1900 
were : — Leaving out of account institutions intended for lending, or for the 
encouragement of saving (that is, monti di pieta, monti frumentari, casse di 
prestanze agrarie), there were 27,078 opere pie, with a gross capital of about 
2,205,000,000 lire. Their net income amounted to 52,559,000 lire. Added 
to this net income were casual legacies, contributions from private bene- 
factors, subsidies from communes (for hospitals), &c., all of which receipts 
are spent annually, and thus the sum at the disposal of the opere pie in 
1900 (last available data) amounted to 120,765,000 lire. Between 1901 and 
1917 the capital of all the benevolent institutions was increased by 886 
million lire. 

Pinanee. 

Total revenue and expenditure for five years : — 


25,549,730,000 

26,'618,052,000 

21,200,142,522 

18,190,309,150 

18,539,235,192 


Lire 

23.014.001.000 

24.692.631.000 
2i; 130,946, 583 
18,178,109,142 
18,280,953,844 


Lire 

-f 2,535,729,000 
+ 2,025,531,000 
+ 69,195,939 
-f 12,200,008 
+ 258,281,348 


Bstimates. 
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Estimates for year ending Jime 30, 1929 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

Lire 

Branches of Expenditure 

Lire. 

ORBtNABV 


Obdinaey 


.State Patrimonies . 

Direct Taxes 

Taxes on commercial 
<iocnments and business 
transactions . 

Taxes on Consumption 
(indirect) 

Monopolies 

Public Services 
Kepayments, etc. . 
Sundry receipts . 

Sfi,S05,564 

4.829.000. 000 

3,2X4,300,000 

4,441,233,000 

3. 045. . 300. 000 
298,605,182 
729,982,117 
828.544,116 

Finance .... 
Justice .... 
Foreign Affairs 
Instruction 

Interior .... 
Public Works . 

Posts and Telegraphs 

War .... 

Marine . . . 

National Economy . 
Colonies .... 
Aeronautics . 
Corporations . 

5,975,125,520 

430.779.000 
78,499,100 

1,164,288,760 

602,968,740 

258.295.500 
379,067,375 

2,403,660,300 

911.982.000 

193.174.500 
7,633,500 

654.044.000 
2,125,000 

Total Ordinary . 

17,473,859,979 

Extbaormnart 

Total Extraordinary 
Movement of Capital 

169,096,026 

547,353,145 

Total of all Ordinary . 
Bxtraokdinakv 

Total Extraordinary 

13,061,543,295 

'4,810,247,850 

Grand Total 


Grand Total, including 
movement of capital. 

18,190,309,150 

18,178,109,142 


Interest ^including premiums) and sinking fund of the Public Internal 
Debt on Jitl}'' 1, 1928 : — 


Debts 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes, Inter- 
ests, ifec. 

Sinking 

Fund 

Year of 
Extinc- 
tion 

I. Cousolidated debt : 

Rentes at SJpr. et. (ex. 3|) 
.. 3 . 

„ 

6 „ . . 

H 

3 

! H 

: 4^ 

1 ^ 

Lire 

280,748,689 

4,791,161 

33,056,682 

32,407,037 

8,030,125,965 

Lire 

8,021,891,101 

169,705,366 

944,448,055; 

720,166,385! 

60,602,519,300' 

i 1 1 ! i 

Total consolidated debt . 

- 

3,381,128,634 

70,448,220,207 


II. Obligations . . . | 

3 to 
5 

j-169,693,808 

3,790,851,400 

1939-60 

III. Permanent annuity due\ 
to the Holy See . J 

3 to 

H 

3,225,000 

64,500,000 


IV. Debts separately inscribed 

3 to 5 

6,992,354 

158,804,628 

/1940- 

\.2002 

V, Various debts . 


489,695,979 

10,409,753,172 

/1934- 

\1985 

Total debt (not including 
foreign debts) 


4,039,635,786 

84,872,129,407 



On June 30, 1927, the property of the State was as follows 

Estimated Value, 
in thousand Lire. 

Einaneial assets (Treasury) . . . . , 13,398,354 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 
titles . . . . ; , ■ 


14,023,605 


DEFEirCB 


loir 


Property of industrial nature . , . • ■ 8,284,958 

Material in use in army and navy . ... . 12,948,745 

Property used in the service of the State . . 2,292,322 

Scientific and artistic material . . . . 287 ,271 

Total. . . , 51,235,255 


In the financial year 1926-27 the revenue from State property was 
Ecclesiastical, 420,959 lire; from fixed capital, 93,165,015 lire; from the 
Cavour Canals, 9,409,242 lire ; various, 258,770,598 lire ; total, 361,765,814 
lire. 

Defence. 

1 1. Frontiee. 

i The extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows : — French frontier- 

5 303 miles ; Swiss 450 ; Austrian 261 ; Yugoslav 152 ; frontier of San Marino- 

j 24; in all (exclnsiva of San Marino) 1,166 miles. The coast line 

of the peninsula measures 2,472 miles ; of Sicily, 693; of Sardinia, 830;: 
i of Elba and the small islands, 973 ; the total length of coast is thuS' 

4,968 miles. 

11. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is compulsory and universal. The totap 
period is 19 years, beginning at the age of twenty. The young men of 
; the year are divided into 3 categories ; the first being posted to the per- 

I manent army ; the second also to the permanent army but with ‘ unlimited 

I leave ' ; and the third, that is those exempted from active service, to the- 

! territorial militia. The second category men form what is called the ‘ com- 

plementary force. ’ 

The term of service in the ranks of the permanent army is 18 months 
for all arms, After passing through the ranks, the men are placed on 
I ‘unlimited’ leave, i.6., they are transferred to the reserve, in which they 

j remain until they have completed a total of 8 years’ service. From the 

I reserve the soldier passes to the mobile militia, the term of service in which 

i is 4 years. After completing his time in the mobile militia he is trans- 

ferred to the territorial militia, in which he remains 7 years ; thus finishing 
f liis military service at the age of 39, 

! The second eategoi’y recruits are regarded as belonging to the permanent. 

I army for the first 8 years of their service. During this period they i-eceive 

i from 2 to 6 months’ training, which maybe spread over several years. They 

i then pass to the mobile militia, and afterwards to the territorial militia, the- 

! periods of service in each being the same as in the case of the first category 

! soldiers. The men allotted to the third category, who are posted at once to- 

I the territorial militia, receive 30 days’ training. 

s In Italy each regiment receives recruits from all parts of the conntrj’-, 

; and the troops change their stations by brigades every four years. On 

! mobilisation regiments would be filled up by reservists from the districts in, 

i which they are quartered at the time. KeHofs are so arranged that at least. 

; half the reservists shall have previously served in the unit which they -w’ould 

I join on mobilization. 

The metropolitan army is organized into 4 armies, 11 Territorial Army 
Corps, the military command of Sicily and the military command of 
; Sardinia. The army corps comprise 29 divisions.- The metropolitan army- 

i includes — the General Staff and Commamds of the larger units, the Royal -t, 

' Carabinieri, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Aerial Corps, the | 
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Military Districts, Invalid and Veteran Corps, MechanicaV Transport, Rail- 
way Transport, Medical Corps, Supply Corps, Administrative Services, 
Veterinary Corps, the Military Schools, Institutes and various Technical 
establishments, the Army and Navy Supreme Tribunal and the Military 
Penal Establishments. 

Besides the above-mentioned units, the Volunteer Militia for National 
'Sectrrity was formed by decree of August 4, 1924. It is organised in 15 areas 
and 141 legions. Its members are required to fulfil the normal obligations 
■of service in the active army. The establishment of the metropolitan army 
in 1927 was: officers 17,684, other ranks 283,200, inclusive of Carabinieri, 
and Avas organised as follows: — 


Royal Carabineers 
Infantry . 

Cavalry . 
Artillery :— 

Field . 


Horse 


Mountain 
Heavy Field . 
Heavy and Coast 
Fnsiaeors 
Medical Corps . 

In tendance . . 
Trftn8p<3rt 


The Carabinieri are a force of military police. They are recruited by 
selection from the army, and remain in the force for 3 years. They then serve 
in the reserve of the Carabinieri for 4 yeai-s, after which they are transferred 
to the territorial militia for the remainder of their service, and are reckoned 
as a part of the army. _ In 1927 the Carabinieri numbered 60,000. 

The garrison of Libya consists of 8 infantry battalions, 3 comp^anies 
artillery, and armoured car units and services of the metropolitan army ; 
■2 legions of volunteer militia. The native army consists of 17 battalions, 
4 companie.s artillery, 3 pack batteries, 11 cavalry squadrons, 2 camel 
"Squadrons and 4 Saharian brigades. 

The garrison of Brythrea consists of 6 native battalions, 8 mountain 
batteries, 2 artillery companies, 1 squadron and 1 engineer company with 
amviliary troops. 

In Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 6 infantry battalions, 
1 camel company and 1 artillery company, with Italian officers, and a body 
of military police. 

in, Aie Forge. 

By Royal Decree of August 1925, the Italian Royal Air Force is con- 
stituted as a separate foirce under a Ministry of Aviation. Detachments of 
the Royal Air Force doing duty with the Army and Navy are for the time under 
the control of these services. The expenditure for 1928-29 was estimated 
at 700,000,000 lire. The number of aeroplanes in possession of the Air Force 
'®’»a 1,800. It is proposed to increase this number to 4,500, of which 1,500 
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will be mth the active force, 1,500 in second line, and 1,500 in third line. 
The strength of the personnel was 25,000 all ranks. The Eoyal Air Force 
is organized in 3 reconnaissance regiments of 20 squadrons and 2 mixed 
regiments of seaplanes, with 21 squadrons, of which 7 are in the colonies. 
There is, in addition, an independant air force at the disposal of the 
ministry consisting of 8 regiments of 55 squadrons and 1 regiment of 
dirigibles. 

IV. Navy. 

The Treaty of Washington makes Italy the equal of France in capital 
.ship tonnage, _ and establishes a replacement tonnage at 175,000 tons 
(177,800 metric), but the existing ships have a displacement of only about 
104,780 metric tons. The current building programme, which is really for 
replacements, includes 4 cruisers of 10,000 tons, and 6 of 5,300 tons ; 20 
destroyers, and 15 submarines. Italy may begin to build capital ships, if 
she should so desire, at any time from 1927. 

After the War the list of light cruisers was expanded by the accession 
of five enemy vessels. Two 10,0^00 ton cruisers were completed in 1928, and 
four more are building on an order. New destroyers and submarines are 
steadily being placed in commission to replace worn-out tonnage. 

The naval expenditure for 1928-29 is estimated at 1,151,782,030 lire, as 
compared with 1,218,970,630 lire in 1927-28. 

The naval administration is under the Minister of Marine, with an 
assistant secretary. The Ministry of Marine embraces various directorates, 
covering personnel, military and scientific services, naval and mechanical 
establishments, accountant officers (known as Oommissariato) and civil 
personnel. Advisory councils of the Ministry are the Committee of 
Admirals, the Superior Marine Council, and the Committee of Ship Design. 
The Chief of the Staff has charge of all that concerns preparation for war 
and employment of naval units. The merchant marine is under the Minister 
of Communications. For purposes of local naval administration the coastline 
of the peninsula is subdivided into zones (Dipartimenti Marittimi) under 
command of admirals (Spezia, Naples, and Taranto). The most important 
ports from a strategical standpoint (Maddalena, Castellainare di Stabia, 
Messina, Venice) are naval commands under flag officers. Other porta 
(Genoa, Leghorn, Brindisi, Pola and Zara) are under senior naval officers. 

Summary of the Italian navy:— 



Completed at end of 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Battleships. . . 

6 

5 

5 . 

do. for Coast Defence . 

1 



Armoured cruisers . . . . 

3 

3 

3 

Cruisers . . . . . 

- 9 

9 

9 

Flotilla leaders and destroyers , 

66 

73 

75 

Torpedo boats ... 

58 : 

. 55 

. 52'., 

Submarines . . . 

42 

■ 45 " 

45 


The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the mannei 
of other similar tables in thisthook, but all displacements have been corrected 
to W ashington Treaty standard in metric tons. 
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spe.;d 

1 is 
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Caides/ups, Isi class. 












knots 

1909 

Dante . . - I 

18,570 

jsig 

(9* 

1212in. ; 20 4-7in. 

3 

32,000 

23 

1910 

fGavour ... 
tCesare . . ' ■ j 

21,290 

22,120 

1312m.; 18 4-7in. 

3 

31,000 

22 

1912 

fmmo . . ! 

\ Doris . . . i 

|21,900 

10,% 

9i 

13 12in. ; 16..fiin, 

■ 3 

34,000 

23 


Armoured Cruisers. 


fS. Giorgio 
{S. Marco . 
iPisa . . 




UlOiii.; 8 7-5m.;16 
j ® 


Cruisers. 



1925 

{Ste ; : : 

2i 

n 

S Sin.; 16 4m. 

8 

150,000 

36 


Libia . . . i 3,760 



8 4"7in..; 4 Sin. 

2 

12,500 

22 

1909 




6 4 -Tin. ; 7 Sin. 

2 

25,000 

28 

1010 

Ancona . . . ; 3,900 



7 5'9in. ; 4 Sin. 


20,000 

27 

1910 

Taranto . . . 1 3,235 



7 5'9in. ; 8 Sin. 

4 

26,000 I 

27 

191.8 

Bail . . . . i 3,300 

— 

— 1 

8 0’9in. ; 4 Sin. 

2 

! 27,400 ] 

27 ’5 

1911 

Bi’inclisi . . . T 2,800 


' 1 

9 S'Oin. ; 2 3in. 

4J 

25,000 

27 

1911 

Venezia . . . 








The five cruisers last named are ex-enemy vessels. There are 4 modern 
flotilla leaders, of over 2,200 tons, and a speed from S4to 87 knots. Eight 
of the cruisers, besides other smaller vessels, are equipped as mine-layers 
and carry large supplies. 

The largo flotillas of destroyers are composed of 30 to 38 knot vessels, 
very effective in character, and there are flotillas of quite modern torpedo- 
boats. Considerable additions are boing made. The flotilla leaders and 
de.stroyers include 3 ex-German and 5 ex-Austnan ships. 

The personnel consists of over 1,200 officers and 44,000 men, including 
15,000 volunteers. 

Production and Industry. 

I. AGKICUI.TT7EE. 

The systems of cultivation in Italy may be reduced to three ; — 1. The 
system of peasant proprietorship (coltivaziouc per economia o a mano propria) ; 
2. That of partnership : (eolonia parziaria) : 3. That of rent (affitto). 
Peasant proprietorship is most common in Piedmont and Liguria, but is found 
in many other parts of Italy. The system of partnership or eolonia parziaria, 
more especially in the form of mezzadria, consists in a form of partnership 
between the proprietor and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, 
the Marches, and Umbm. Large farms (la grande coltura) exist in the 
neighbourhood of Vercelli, Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Ohioggia, Ferrara, 
•Grosseto, Home, Caserta, ahd in Apulia, the Basilicata, Calabria, and at 
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Girgeiiti and Trapani in Sicily, In Italy ■ generally the land is much 

subdivided. 

The area of Italy comprises 761,633, 803 acres. Of this area 33,276,000 
acres (43 per cent.) are devoted to seed lands ; 16,996,250 acres (21 '9 per 
cent.) to meadows and permanent pastures ; 3,731,750 acres (4'8 per cent.) 
to horticulture ; 13,958,000 aeres (18 per cent.) to forests ; 3,127,600 acres 
(4 per cent.) are productive non-cultivated lands, and 6,406,500 acres 
(8-3 per cent.) unproductive land. The total agrarian land i.s therefore 
73‘7 per cent, of the Avhole. 

Number of proprietors in Italy, 1921 : — Proprietors of lands, 1,113,106 : 
of hnildings, 725,184 ; of Iands_ and buildings, 2,081,409; total, 8,919,699. 
Proprietors of lands and buildings (3,919,699) per 100 of population, 10 ; 
proprietors of lands (3,194,515) per square mile, 27. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows : — 


2.400.000 2,056,000 

6.900.000 4,469,000 

1.650.000 1,608,000 


j Acreage 1 1 

1926 

1927 

192S 

12,145,000 

592.800 
1,243,500 

301,600 

3,576,600 

363.800 
1,216,700 

879.800 

196,939 

12,296,033 

583,895 

1,202,619 

306,894 

3,540,153 

351,322 

1,318,813 

874,228 

218,606 

12,262,911 

560,108 

1,286,138 

310,600 

1,356,931 


22,969,000 20,154,000 I — 


1 Produce in thousand gallons. 

In 1926, Italy had 1,000,000 horses, 962,000 asses, 503,000 mules, 7, 100,000 
cattle, 2,750,000 piigs, 11,000,000 sheep, and 3,000,000 goats. 

II. Foebstky. 

The total forest area was 5,585,400 hectares (13,801,523 acres) in 1926. 
The forest area belonging to the State on November 80, 1927, was 229,427 
hectares (565,906 acres). 

III. Mines Afro Mineeals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltaniasetta), 
in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari, 
and Iglesias), in Lombardy (particularly near Bergamo and Breseia), and in 
Piedmont. 

Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1927 


Iron . 

Manganese 

Copper 


28 603,290,32,674,017 1 1,351 

17 9,764 1 1,628,950 ' 301 

5 13,566 I 1,220,030 : 145 
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Ores, &c. 

Produc- 
tive mines 

Metric 

tons 

Lire 

Workers 

Zinc . . . . \ 


/ 225,838 

88,285,476 

j- 14,154 

Lead . . . . / 


\ 55,445 

54,842,844 

Gold 

8 

2,200 

3.52,000 

131 

Antimony .... 

7 

1,729 

1,404,898 

163 

Mercury .... 

11 

239,334 

84,156,392 

2,388 

Iron and cuprous pyrites 

25 

625,338 

80,680,810 

3,833 

Mineral fuel 

79 

1,093,076 
1,937,110 ‘ 

56,954,455 

7,864 

Sulphur ore .... 

237 

119,334,668 

1 11,209 

Asphaltic aud bituminous 





substances . . 

14 

! 856,154 

21,449,000 

1 1,799 

Boric acid .... 

8 

3,592 

11,853,600 

1 358 

Totals (including graphite, 
petroleum and other 


! 

607,983,885 


minerals) . 

661 


46,390 


The quarries of Italy employed in 1927, 67,284 persons, the output of 
building and decorative stone being valued at 613,808,622 lire. 


IV. Makxtfactures, 

The Italian industrial census of October 15, 1927, showed that there 
were 731,447 industrial establishments in. the country, having 8,989,960 
employees. 

The cotton industry is the largest and most important. Silk culture, 
while flourishing most extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont and Yenetia, 
is carried on all over Italy. Production of cocoons in thousand quintals : — 
1928, 426 ; 1924, 494 ; 1926, 406; 1926, 413 ; 1927. 507. The Italian pro- 
duction of rayon rose from 10,000,000 jiounds in 1923 to 18,500,000 in 1924, 
and 30,000,000 in 1925. 

^ The manufacture of sugar is growing in importance. Sugar output (in 

metric tons) in 1904-5, 74,831 ; 1913-14, 269,946 ; 1924-25, 382,207 ; 
1926-26, 142,377 ; 1926-27, 280,907. The manufacture of cheese is also an 
important industry. The production in 1925 was estimated at 2,500,000 
quintals. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows value of Italy’s foreign trade for five years (in 
millions of paper lire) ; — 


Year 

1924 

1925 

1926 . j 1927 

1028 1 

Imports . 
Exports . . , 

' 19,380-7 

14,372-9 

26,200-5 j 
18,274-3 

25, 878 ’9 
ia,6<:4-5 

20,869-3 

15,614-8 

22,040-9 

14,627-0 


5 Provisional. 


folld^s leading imports and exports for 2 years was as 


I 


Live animals .... 
Moat, broth, soup, eggs . 

Milk, cheese products . 

Pish product.^ . 

Colonial produce, sugar 
Cereals, vegetables, roots, and 
their alimentary derivatives 
Vegetables and fruit 
Drinks . . 

Salt and tobacco . . 

Seeds and fruits, oils and tlieir 
products .... 
Animal and vegetable oils and 
fats, wax .... 
Hernia, linen, jute, and other 
vegetable fibres, except 
cotton . . . . . 

Cotton . - . 

Wool, hair . . 

Silk and artificial silk . 

Clothing, white material, and 
other sewn goods not in- 
cluded In other categories . 

Minerals 

Oast iron, iron and steel 
Copper and its derivatives . 
Other common metals and de- 
rivatives .... 
Works of common metals not 
included in other categories 
Machines and apparatus 
Tools and Instruments for 
agricultural purposes, etc. . 
Scientific in.strmnents and 
watches . . 

Arras and ammunition . 

Vehicles 

Stones, earths, and minerals . 
Building products and cement 
Earthenware products . 

Glass and crystal . 

Reinforced concrete, graphite, 
and mica . . . . 

Wood and cork . 

Straw and other weaving 
material . . 

Inlaying material . 

Mineral oils, oils of resin and 
tar, tyres and resin . . 

Essential oils, perfumery, 
soap, a.nd candles 
Inorganic chemical products . 
Fertilizers . . . 

Organic chemical products . 
Medicines and pharmaceutical 
products . . , ... . 

Tanning and dyeing materials, 
colours and varniishes . . 

Skins and furs . : . . 

Elastic and gutta-percha . 

Paper and cardboard . / 

Musical instruments . . . 

Precious stones, silver, quick- 
silver, and works made out 
of precious stones 


92,867,275 540,225,730 466,558,676 

404,641,408 45,996,115 29,956,677 

687,837,245 108,962,230 70,944,649- 

3,445,838,450 858,893,309 739,957,482 

, 70,200,387 2,275,676,660 1,917,482,432 ' 

21,532,396 330,491,.588 , 330, 787,120 • 

104,932,791 68,157,087 42,978,795 

733,857,369 78,478,494 108,296,414'- 

351,234,391 199,391,637 211,920,545- 


481,786,543 
; 3,423,401,120 
: 1,509,877,396 
674,491,466 


66,682,089 

77,732,348 

1,101,848,947 

634,376,420 


t 254,360,991 
12,101,648 
I 174,272,465 
2,280,898,414 
44,997,709 
77,871,918 
119,595,242 


258,122,869 

11,880,084 

118,685,216 

2,100,264,464 

29,764,376 

63,341,938 

89,598,088 


783 

,402 

,362 

726 

,430 

,468 

!,421 

,406 

,087 

1,817 

,712 

,049' 

841 

,971 

,310 

676 

,167 

,133- 

t,173 

,566 

,038 

3,448 

,926 

,454 

184. 

,314 

,151 

129 

,608 

,292' 

98; 

,843 

,294 

103 

,089 

,911 

75. 

,268: 

,179 

m 

,738 

,701.. 

Si; 

,299; 

,210 

21 

,938 

,892 

119, 

,352, 

,029 

92 

,356, 

,841 

7, 

,565. 

,009 

1 

i804, 

,796 

272, 

,190, 

,493 

232 

,619; 

,109- 

9. 

,360, 

,549 

7 

040, 

252'' 

26, 

,728, 

,272 

22 

750, 

,573 

• S7, 

,618, 

,872 

11 

,539, 

,055. 

779, 

,286, 

,446 

657 

,650, 

,051- 

467, 

,842, 

,811 

505 

684, 

,667 

18, 

,658, 

,486 

8 

995; 

811 

20, 

,876, 

,230 

20 

239. 

,814 

55, 

,064, 

,070 

42 

.058, 

149 

21. 

,048. 

,610 

24 

880, 

262 

164; 

,836, 

,691 

124 

,59ll 

230- 

64, 

,547, 

,802 

39 

,661, 

834 

13, 

,131, 

,803 

14 

184, 

,784 

23, 

,611, 

,466 

25. 

886, 

520- 

158, 

,377. 

,789 

137 

,360, 

076- 

85, 

,240’ 

,474 

76 

,152, 

,607. 

is: 

,051 

,478 

22 

,394, 

138 

170, 

,79i: 

,079 

145 

,708, 

292'. 

80 

,412; 

,432 

74 

,368, 

167 

105. 

,458. 

,796 

94 

814, 

938 

520, 

,504. 

,850 

639 

60.S, 

741' 

397, 

,946' 

,229 

280 

582, 

602' 

134, 

,499, 

.048 

115 

702, 

288 : 

31, 

,047. 

,307 

26 

820, 

989 

99, 

,840, 

,014 

165. 

,905, 

,754. 
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Imports 

Exports 


1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Fashion objects, shoes, and 
Itersoual effects not included 
in other categories 

Toys and brushes . . 

Vegetable materials not in- 
cluded in other categories , 
Animal materials not included 
in other categories 
‘Miscellaneous . 

06,503,244 

81,451,640 

298,459,496 

43,844,887 

138,217,300 

56,944,710 

87,469,331 

203,453,612 

31,158,009 

96,973,138 

764,443,568 

42,262,783 

147,489,189 

28,841,698 

153,606,983, 

652,624,054 

49,074,630 

160,076,400 

22,467.531 

127,959,047 

Total, all items 
•Gold, and silver 

25,878,856,807 

70,794,824 

20,369,285,489 

154,813,755 

18,664,519,668 
, 519,571 

15,614,779,528 

3,604,442 

Grand total 

25,049,651,631 

20,524,009,244 

18,665,039,239 

15,618,383,970 


The following table shows the nine countries with which the principal 
commercial relations w^ere maintained by Italy in 1926 and 192<: : — 


Countries 

Imports into 
Italy (1926) 

Exports from 
Italy (1926) 

Imports into 
Italy (1927) 

Exports from 
Italy (1927) 

•Austria . . . 

'Cseohoslovakia 

Prance , . , 

Germimy . 

Great Britain . 
Vugoslavia 
Switzerland . 

United States . 
Argentine Eepuhlic. 

hire 

632,080,405 

318il48,S76 

2. 139)281,275 
2,780,041,954 
1,884,084,183 
975,400,281 
595,470,014 
5,614,398,908 
1,4701,012,358 

Lire 

662,750,631 

183,958,634 

2,107,403,510 

2,214,929,329 

1,751,246,749 

379,636.029 

1,503,052,606 

1,931,500,435 

1,113,577,992 

Lire 

504,430,584 

272,449,124 

1,802,563,042 

1,983,507,940 

1, 821, 238, 510' 
613,671,779 
536,782,317 

1 3,958,878,987 

1 1,040,612,838 

Lire 

486,807,016 
203,501,938 
■ 1,281,880,629 
2,234,401,394 
1,527,587,196 
807,001,255 

1.281.987.310 

1.644.818.311 ^ 
900,517,341 


The principal articlesi of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Boa;rd of Trade returns) in 2: years were 


Imports into U.K. 

1926 

1927 

Exports to Italy 

1926 

1927 ^ 

Almonds .... 
Haw silk ..... 
Canned; vegetahle.s . 

Lemons 

Silk manufactures . 
Bnbher manufactures 
Motor vehicles . . 

& 

239,055 

292,956 

621,589 

834,081 

1,873.569 

75i;23Q 

1,360,078 

& 

396.822 

217,001 

595,986 

940,259 

2,112,190 

1,100.415 

Coal 

Iron and Steel . . , 
Machinery .... 
Copper Sulphate . . 
Woollen goods . . 
Cottons . . , . . 1 
Cotton yarns ... I 

& 

2,943,017 

579,733 

1 1,006,845 
: 161.091 

587,170; 
679,391 
205,9231 

^ £ 

6,316,701 
649,296 
808,457 
■ 154,830 

507,933 
' 282,056 

106,929 


Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) ; — 


. 1 

1924 

: 1925 i 1926 

A927 

1928: 

Imports from Italy to United Kingdom . 
Bximrt.s to Italy from United Kingdom.. 

£ 

18,228 1 
17,670 j 

S \ £ 

1 19,280 ! 15,733 
18,835 ' 10,500 

£‘ 

16;776 

13,488 

£ 

\ 15,764' 

■ 1'4,354'' 


ITiavigatioii and Shipping 

On December-ai, 1927, the mercantile marine consisted of 3,000 sailing 
'Vessels, of 186,171 gross tons (of which 294 of 26,059 gross tons were 
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provided also with motors) ; 1,317 steamships of 2,937,783 gross tons ; and 
107 motor vessels of 315,512 gross tons. 

In 1927 the vessels entered, and cleared at Italian ports were as follows : — 


- 

Entered Italian Ports 

Cleared from Italian Ports 

Vessels | 

Tons 

Vessels | 

Tons 

Italian . 

233.724 

52,232,330 

283,601 

51,963,173 

Foreign . 

9,654 

16,677,676 

9,680 

15,679,714 

Total 

243,378 

67,810,006 j 

i 248,281 

67,642,887 


Teasels entering and clearing in 1927 at the principal Italian ports 


Port 

En-tered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage 

Gtenoa . 
Leghorn 
Naples . 
Messina. 
Catania 
Palermo 
Venice . 
Trieste . 
Finme . 




5,103 

3,269 

8,580 

2,686 

2,686 

4,768 

3,465 

14,691 

5,989 

9,167,950 
3,156,470 
9,071,731 
1,969,421 
1,763,600 
, 3,075,152 
3,418,226 
4,186,884 
2,016,753 

5,064 

3,269 

8,597 

2,683 

2,680 

4,770 

3,407 

14,579 

5,991 

9,011,057 

8,163,568 

9,082,322 

1,968,640 

1,768,349 

3,081,966 

3,410,812 

4,153,064 

2,016,479 


Internal Commnnications. 

I. Railways. 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839, with a short line between 
Naples and Portici (6 miles). Length of railways (December 31, 1927), 13,865 
miles, of which 10,303 miles were State railways. Receipts from State rail- 
ways in 1926-27, 4,914,075,000 lire ; expenditure, 4,518,014,000 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify nearly 4,000 miles of State railways. 

The total length of first-class national roads in Italy is estimated to be 
12,420 miles, that of the provincial roads 24,840 miles, and the secondary 
and communal roads 55,890 miles. In addition to these there are 2,173 
miles of ex -military roads. There are at present in course of construction 
4,036 miles of new roads, of which 3,105 are situated in Southern Italy. 

II. Aviation. 

In 1927 there were five commercial air liners in operation ; the number 
of passengers carried was 12,182 ; freight, 146^7 metric tons; postal matter, 

6'3 metric tons ; miles flown, 807,690. The following were the ywincipal 
connections effected : Rome-Venice-Vionna, Genoa-Rome-Naples-Palermo, 
Turin-Venice-Trieste, Brindisi-Athens-Gonstantinople, Tirana-Scutari- 
Gorizia-Valona (on the Albanian system). . 

III. Posts AND Tbleoeaphs. 

In the year 1927 (June 30) there were 10,751 post offices. In the postal 
correspondence (1926-27), 2,005,417,000 pieces were dealt with at ordinary 
rates, and 103,350,000 insured and' registered pieces. J 

On June 30, 1927, the telegraph lines had a length of 40,769 miles, and the £ 
wires 316,132 miles. There were 9,825 telegraph offices, of -which 7,822 were S 
State office.s and 2,003 railway offices. In 1926-27, 24,916,662 private tele- 
grams were sent inland ; and 2,584,121 private international telegrams, 

■ ■ L L . ■ ! 

m 



The telephone service in 1926-27 (June 30) had 180,287 subscribers. There 
-were 757 urban sjstemsj and also 2,720 inter-urban systems. Total number of 
conversations in the year, 22,488,530 (excluding international conversations). 


Banking and Currency. 


State notes and bank notes in circulation in lire : — 


State notes . ! 

1923 

1924 

192.4 1926 

1927 

Bank notes . 

2,427,765,450 

17,246,678,450 

2,400,000,000 

18,114,247,750 

2,100,000,000 1,792,919,000 

19,349,682,850 IS, 340,11-), 671, 

782,728.000 

17,992,193,921 


The total coinage from 1862 to the end of 1927 was : gold, 434,139,710 
lire ; silver, 1,676,835,317 lire ; nickel, 196,330,220 lire ; bronze, 116,794,568 
lire ; total, 2,424,099,815 lire, exclusive of recoinage. 

The nominal value of the money coined (including recoinage) in each 
year 

— j Gold ! Silver Nickel Bronze Total 

Lire j Lire Lire Lire Lire 

1928 2,400,000 ! — 86,695,276 4,683,600 93,728,876 

1924 — i — 119,688,500 4,648.800 124,237,800 

1925 886,680 ! — 41,697,842 4,259,000 46 844,622 

1926 7,200 I 44,500,000 10.203,556 3,576,900 68,287,656 

1927 5,400 j 982,806,640 3,263,170 3,0, ’>7,324 989,132,434 


On June 30, 1928, the paper currency amounted to 17,324 million lire. 
There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of May 6j 1926, 
there is only one bank of issue, the Banca d’ltalia, Assets and liabilities of 
this bank on January 20,1929;— 


- 

Assets 

“ 

Liabilities 

Gold and Silver . . 

Lire 

5,193,185,000 

Capital and reserve, s 

Lire 

632,600,000 

, Bills . ... . j 

3;627;015;000 

Notes in circulation . j 

16,464,082,000 

Advances . . . 

1,112,096,010 

i Accounts current (pulilio) 

3011,000,000 

Public deposits . 

3,649,635,000 

>» 1 ) (private) 

2,411,397,000 


Sundries ... 

1,488,212,000 


On Deee/ubei 31, 1927, the gold reserve amoanted to 4,647,017 thousand lire. 


On January 1, 1928, there were 378 joint-stock banks with ’depo-sits 
amounting to 8,945,000,000 lire, and 432 co-operative banks with deposits 
of 5,174,000,000 lire. At the same date the capital and reserves of these 
808 leading banks were 4,381,000,000 lire. 

Deposits in the savings-banks on December 31, 1927, were as follows : 
Post Office savings banks, 10,154*0 million of lire : ordinary savings banks, 
1 3, 906'5 million lire. 

By a decree of April 29, 1923, life assurance business is carried on only 
by the National Insurance Institute and by other institutions, national and 
(oreign, autiiorised by the Government. Branches of the National Institute 
of Insurance have been established in every Province of Italy, 2,386 branches 
in all. 

The insurance eflFccted by the Institute in the years 1926 and 1927 Was 
as follows ; — 
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No.ofContraiitf-j Amount jN’o.ofContractsj Amount 


Lire Lire 

Insurance paid . 85,238 1,651,983,000 185,311 1,727,300,000 


I Money, Weights, and Measures, 

t The Lira of 100 Gentesimi ; intrinsic value, 25*22^ to IL sterling. On 

December 22, 1927, the paper lira was stabilized at 92'4r6 to £ sterling, 19 to 
the dollar, and 366 for 100 gold, lire. The lira contains 0 '079191 grammes 
I of gold. 

I The coin in circulation consists of gold 20-lire, 50-liro and 100-lire 

pieces; of silver, 5-lire, 10-lire, , and 20-lire pieces; nickel, 2G-,cent, 
50_ cent, 1 dire, and 2-lire pieces ; and bronze 5 and 10- cent pieces. Nickel 
coin is being substituted for bronze to a large amount; Bank notes of 50, 
100, 500 and 1,000 lire are in circulation, and, in accordance with the decree 
of December 22, 1927, are convertible into gold or monies of countries with 
a gold basis. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1, Or Italy in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Hxtraordinary and PUmpotentiary. — Antonio Chiaramonte 
Boiclonaro. 

Gounsellor of the Pmbassy. — Count Delfino Rogeri di Villanova. 

Second Sec7'etarus. — Signor Guido Crolla and Nobile Don lienato Prunas. 

Third Secretary. — Nobile Carlo Alberto Straneo. 

^Attachis. — Baron Giovanni Scola Oameiini and Signor Gaetano Defacci 
Negrati. . , 

I Air AttacM — General Rodolfo Verduzio. 

! Military AttacM. — Lt, -Col. Adolfo Infante, D.S.O. 

I Naval AttachS. — Captain Count Ettofe Sominati di Mombollo. 

i Special AttacM. — Oommendatore Palliccia, O.B.E., M.C. 

1 Gommercial Gounsellor. — Giovanni-Batiista Ceccato. 

f Chancellor . — Giuseppe L. de Gross! 

I Consul-Generalin London, — Nob. Alessandi-o de Probizer. 

There are also Consular represeiitatives at Dublin (C.), Glasgow (0.6. ), 

I Liverpool (C.G,), Acc. 

i 2. Or Great Britain IN Italy. 

i Ambassador Ex. and Tien. — Et. Hon. Sir R. W. Graham, G.C.M.G., 

! G.C.V.O,, C.B., appointed November 25, 1921. 

i Gounsellor. — 0. M. Palairet, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — A. P. H. Wiggin, O.M.G., D. F. Howard, M.C., and 
1 B. E. F. Gage. 

Gommercial Secretaries. — E. 0. D. Rawlins, and Dr, H. 0. A, Carpenter. 

Naval Attache. — ’Capt. R. H, L. Bevan, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Military AttacM. — Col. J, H, H, Nation; C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Air Attache.— Gxo-a.-<^ Captain. 0. B. S. Bradley, O.B.E. 

Consuls- General. — V. H. St. J. Huckin (at Naples), E. W. P. Thurston, 
C.M.G. (at Genoa), and A. C. Charlton (at Milan), 
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There are also Consular representatives at Brindisi, Cagliari, Florence, 
Venice, Bologna, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, Rome, Spezia, Trieste, Turin, 
and other towns. 


FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Red Sea extends from 
Cape Kasar (18° 2' M.) to Cape Dumeirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12° 30' N.), The length of coast is about 670 miles. The total area is 
46,754 square miles, and the whole population is estimated at 393,000, 
exclusive of 4,681 Europeans, of whom 4,283 are Italian (exclusive of 
the military forces) and 398 of other nationalities. Massawah has (1923) 
12,275 inhabitants, of whom 137 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modern town 7,765 feet above the sea-level, 
with 14,711 inhabitants (2,500 European). The religions of the native 
population are the Christian (Coptic rite) and the Mohammedan. There are 
some Roman Catholics and a few Pagans. Tigiy and Tigr4, two languages 
originating from the ancient Ghehz, and other languages are spoken in the 
plateau, and Arabic in the lowlands. 

The Italian possessions on the Red Sea are constituted as the Colony of 
Eritrea, with the management of its own finances and an autonomous 
administration in 7 commissariats, as follows - 


Commissariat 

! Area in 

1 square miles 

Total Native 
Population 
(Census 1921) 

Capital 

Haraasien .... 

1,165 

60,234 

Asmara 

Massawah . . 

6,109 

.47,910 

Massawah 

Assab 

. : 5,623 

3,926 

Assab 

Aoohel4 Gnzai . 

. i 3,605 

62,169 

Adi Caioh 

Serae 

. ; 3, SIT 

69,311 

Adi Ugri 

Olieren 

. ; 8,886 

78,737 

Oheren 

Barca, Gase and Setit 

. ^ 18,299 

86.606 

Agordat 


! 45,754 

402,793 



Military force (1927) : 200 commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
and about 6,000 native troops, exclusive of the police force of the colony. 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Governor . — Corrado Zoli (1928). 

For the financial year 1928-29 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea are estimated at : Colonial revenue, 42,482.300 lire ; expenditure, 
civil administration, 25,497,050 lire ; military, 16,986,250 lire. 

For climatic and agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two zones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and the plains, where the 
climate is tropical and the rains fall in winter; and the uplands, where 
Me_ climate is cool, and sometimes cold, and the rains fall in summer. 
■Both in the lowlands and the uplands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
successful raising of the crops. Irrigation works are being carried on in the 
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lower zone in order to facilitate intensivB production by Italian farmers, 
pasture is abundant, and. tbe pastoral population is partly nomadic. Pearl- 
fishing is carried on at Massawah and the Dahlak archipelago to the value of 
712,170 lire for pearls and 2,668,460 lire for mother-of-pearl, and 2,042,783 
lire for troeus (1927),. A very promising trade is being carried out in palm 
nuts. There are gold mines worked successfully in several localities of 
Haniasien. 

At Massawah the imports by sea, ihe exports, and the tonnage entered 
were as follows *; — 


- 

1923 ■ 

1924 

1935 

1926 

1927 

Imports . Lire 

Exports . II 

Tonnage entd. Tons 

106,294,311 

40,394,759 

458,941 

146,129,077 

87,901,357 

493,695 

203,453,475 

119,462,517 

520,846 

171,789.645 

97,852,451 

674,663 

201,360,446 

80,196.371 

628,104 


Through the land frontier tue imports in 192,7 amounted to 58,413,398 
lire, and the exports to 36,635,267 lire. 

There are TSnmUes of railway from Msmsawah to Asmara, and 101 miles 
from Asmara to Mai Adarte ; and^now the line from Oheren has nearly reached 
Agordat (62 miles). There are monthly sailings between Massawah and 
Genoa and Massawah and Trieste, and weekly sailings for Egypt, and frequent 
sailings for the Far East. There are 14 post-offices. There is a telegraph 
line of 416 miles in length with 11 public offices. There are 1,023 miles of 
telephone lines with 8 public offices. Wireless telegraph stations have been 
opened at Massawah, Assab, and Asmara. They communicate with the 
radiotelegraphic system of Italian Somaliland and also with Italy (St. Paolo 
of Eome). There is thus thorough wireless communication between Italy 
and Italian Somaliland, via Massawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian, coins and Maria Theresa dollars. 
The Italian mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the Tallero d* Italia, 
the weight of which is 28*0668 grammes. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony of Italian Somaliland has an area of about 190,000 sq. miles 
and a population of about 1,200,000 (1,000 Italians). It extends along 
the east coast of Africa from British Somaliland to Dik’s Head in Kenya 
Colony. The inland boundaries are determined under the Treaty of May 6, 
1908, between Italy and Abyssinia, by a line (only partially demarcated) from 
the confluence of the Ganale with, the Dana, thence to Bender Ziada (46th 
parallel) on the Gulf of Aden following an irregular line which runs at a 
mean distance of 180 miles from the coast through Jet, Ato, El Gorum, Bur 
Lelmis, Bur Gumbtiru, Bur Burdubo, and Bur Galambaladi to Bender Ziada. 
As a result of the Treaty of 1916 and the Colonial rearrangements consequent 
on the war, Britain has ceded Italy territories on the right bank of the 
Juba with the port of Kisraayu (Ohisimaio). This district is incorporated in 
Somalia and forms one of its provinces. It has an area of 36,000 sq. miles and 
an estimated population of 100,000. [See map in The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1925,] : 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The territories of Northern Somalia, 
viz.— (1) The tei-ritory of the Mijertins, from Bender Ziade, the most 
northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gaba on the 
Indian Ocean (8° 13' N. lat.) ; (2) the territory of the Nogal, from Cape 
Gaba to Cape Garad (6° 47' N. lat, ), formerly occupied by the Mad Mullah ; 
(3) the territory of Obhia, from Cape Garad to the northern boundary of 
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tlie colony of Benadir, determined by a line which ends at the sea near the 
wells of El Gabobe (about 4'’ 30' N. lat. ). (II.) Southern Somalia, formerly 

called ‘ Benadir,’ which extends from 4° 30' N. lat. to Eas Chiamboni (Dik’s 
Head). Mogadiscio (population 25,000), capital of the Colony, with its 
territory, has been placed under the direct dependence of the Governor. 

The principal occupations of the peojtle are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
In Southern Somaliland the whole country near the banks of the Webi Shebele 
and the Juba is inhabited and cultivated by the natives, and in the district 
of Merca-Genale and in that of Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi there are Italian 
plantations -with a cultivated area of some 70, 000 acres. In Northern Somali- 
Iwad agriculture is almost unknown ; the Mijertins rear camels and sheep. 
Exports (1927) were 25,300,950 lire imports, 156,246,673 lire. Imports are 
cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron, machinery, timber ; exports, sesame 
oil, gum, hides, butter, cotton and cotton-seed oil, resin, kapok and ivory. 
In 1928 exports to U.K. amounted to 26, 8557. and imports from U .K. 25,41 37. 
Length of roads 1,500 miles; steamship service on the Juba Eiver from 
Kismayu to Bardera. In 1927, 363 ships and 361 sailing vessels entered 
and cleared the ports of the colony. Military force (1927), 200 (Italian) 
officers and 10,000 (coloured) men. A detachment of the Flying Corps has 
recently been added. 

Qovenior . — De Guido Gonri (1928). 

The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1928-29 is as follows : 
Revenue proper of the colony, 21,240,000 lire ; State contribution, 66,015,250 
lire; total, 76,255,250 lire. Civil expenditure, 42,077,160 lire; military, 
30,579,100 lire; extraordinary expenditure, 3, 599, 000 lire ; total, 76,266,260 
lire. 

Twenty-nine wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony. The 
wireless station at Afgoi communicates directly with Italy. 

There are in the Colony 6 principal post office.s (Mogadiscio, Merca, Brava, 
Khismayu, Baidoa, and Mahaddei), and 24 local post offices. A railway 
runs from Mogadiscio to Afgoi Adalei Yillaggio Duoa degli Abruzzi (70 •28) 
miles. 

The currency is the Italian lira (silver coins and currency notes issued 
by the Banca d’ltalia). 

Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italian a.) 

Governor [loith Headquarters in Yr7po7z7a«7a). —Marshall Pietro Badoglio, 
(Appointed December, 1928). 

Vice-Governor {and Lieutenant-Governor of Cyrenaica), — Col. Domenico 
Sicilians (Appointed December, 1 928). 

Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from about 9° to 26“ east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33“ north. 
The territory in effective occupation was greatly extended southwards early 
in 1928 ; and by the occupation and linking up of the oases of Gialo, 
Augila, Marada, Zella and Socna, and the linking of Gialo to Giarabnb, the 
temporpy southern frontier was pushed to, or south of the 29th parallel. 
According to an arrangement with France (September 12, 1919) as a result of 
the Treaty of 1916, the western frontier extends in a curve from west of 
Ghadames to south of Tummo including Ghat. On the Egyptian frontier 
Italy has obtained Jarahoob from Britain. 

Tripoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteenth century, and 
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though, in 1714, the Arab population secured, some measure of indepen- 
dence, the country was in 1885 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In September, 
1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the latter 
occupied Tripoli and established an army there. On November 5, 1911, 
a decree was issued anjiexing Tripoli, and on , February 23, 1912, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Ouchy 
was signed, by which the sovereignty of Italy in Ti-ipoli was established. 
This has been recognised by the Great Powers. 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided into 
two districts, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, with their respective capitals at 
Tripoli and Bengazi. 

TRIPOIITAITIA. 

Area and Population. — The area of the territory is estimated at about 

900.000 square kilometres. According to a census taken on December 1, 1921, 
there were about 550,000 natives. This census gave the European population 
of Tripolitania as 20,716 (18,098 Italians). It is estimated that of the total 
population, 203,000 arC Arabs, 135,000 Berbers, 172,000 Arab-Berbers, and 
about 40,000 Jews. Of the Mussulman population the negroes of various 
races form about 35 per cent. Arabic is more generally spoken than written, 
and both Italian and Arabic are the official languages. The principal towns 
of Tripolitania are on the coast; Tripoli with about 80,000 inhabitants, 
Misurata with 14,000, and Homs with 5,000 ; other important centres are at 
Azizia, Zuara, and Zavia on the west coast, Sirte on the east coast, and 
Garish, Jefren, Giado, and Nalut on the highland. Inland are the caravan 
halting places,: Ghadames, Sinauen, Mizda, Murzfik, and Ghat. 

Justice*— In both districts justice, in so far as personal status or family 
or succession matters are concerned, is administered by Mahommedan or 
rabbinic tribunals for native Mahommedans or Jews according to their own 
religious law, and by regional tribunals according to Italian law in civil and 
commercial matters, whether the i)arties concerned he Italians, strangers or 
natives, except for special concessions made by the Colonial Judiciary to 
native mentality. Criminal cases are tried by the regional tribunals with 
the assistance of two assessors, chosen from the citizens of the best class, 
who with the President (a professional magistrate) form the Judicial College. 
One of the assessors must be a Mussulman or a Jew, according to the religion 
of the accused, but the judges of the metropolitan citizens are all Italians. 
More serious vienal cases are tried by the Court of Assize, consisting of the 
President of the Conrt of Appeal with four assessors, two of whom must bo 
Mahommedans or Jews, according to the religion of the accused. Appeals in 
both the districts, whether in civil or in criminal cases, are heard by the 
Court of Ap})eal for Libia, which was instituted in December, 1912, with 
its seat at Tripoli. There is a final appeal to the Supreme Court of Cassation 
at Rome. Disputes as to titles to land (which have to be inscribed in the 
Land Registry) are tried in the first instance by the Land Registry Office, 
from which there is an appeal to the Regional Tribunal composed of a judge 
and four assessors, and finally to the Court of Appeal of Libya. 

Pinanoe. — For the financial year 1928-29 the revenue and expenditure 
were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 73,300,000' lire; Stale 
contribution, 160,419,250 lire ; total, 223,719,250 lire ; civil expenditure, 

56.163.000 lire; military expenditure, 167,566,250 lire. 
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Defence. — ^The militaxy force in Tripoli tania consists of a corps of 
Colonial troops numbering 560 officers, 620 ncn-comniissioned. officers, and 
18,600 men (18,500 natives and 5,000 Italians). There is an aviation station 
near Tripoli, also a naval command, with its station at Tripoli and a higher 
naval officer at its head. To this are attached some light vessels and tugs, 
stationed in the harbour. 

Droduction and Industry. — Tripolitania has three zones from the 
coast inland — the Mediterranean, the snb-desert and the desert. The first, 
which covers an area of about 17,231 square miles, is the only one properly 
suited for agriculture, and maybe further subdivided into (1) the oases along 
the coast, the richest in N. Africa, in which thrive the date-palm, the olive, 
the orange, and all Mediterranean plants ; (2) the steppe district, suitable 
for cereals (barley and wheat) and pasture. This district is the one where 
Italian colonisation has chiefly spread; it has olive, almond and mulberry 
trees and riciuus plants ; (3) the dunes, which are being gradually afforested 
with acacia, robinia, poplar and pine ; (4) the Jebel (the mountain district, 
Tarhuna, Garian, Fessato), in which thrive the olive, the fig, the vine an 
other fruit trees, and which on the East slopes down to the sea with the 
fertile hills of Msellata. The sub-desert zone produces the alpha plant, 
from which cellulose is made. The desert zone contains some fertile oases, 
such as those of Ghadanias, Ghat and Fezzan, which produce olives, alpha, 
henna, palms, oranges, grapes and almonds. 

Sponge-fishing is of great importance. The two fishing seasons in Libia 
are from November to February, and from March to October, the latter 
being the more important. During the season of 1927, the sponges collected 
totalled 40,250 kilos, valued at 3,518,300 lire. In 1928, there were 6 
fisheries working, the number of tunnies caught was 8,286 weighing 160,000 
kilo.s compared with 13 fisheries, 8,362 tunnies weighing 734,000 kilos in 
1927. Among the other industries the most flourishing is that of tobacco 
and tobacco manufactures, which in the year 1927-28 will provide the 
Colonial Budget with a net profit of about 22,540,000 lire, The exports 
into Cyrenaica and Italy, of the products of the tobacco manufacture, reached 
in 1927 the sum of 1,830,627 lire. The Mellaha salt-pits yielded 18,000 
tons of the best salt in 1926, nearly the whole of it being exported. Among 
the other products are matting, carpets, leather articles, fabrics embroidered 
with gold and silver, and other articles of value of a local character. 

n mup i Arnfi.— There is a considerable caravan trade between Tripoli 
and Central Sudan. An important article of trade is ostrich feathers, which 
are brought overland from Central Africa, and exported to Paris and London 
from Tripoli to the value of 40,OOOZ. to 50,OOOZ. annually. 

The trade of Tripolitania was: Imports, 1926, 211,217,533 lire; 1927, 
246,066,377 lire; exports, 1926, 45,246,772 lire ; 1927, 24,259,201 lire. 
In 1928 the exports to the IThited Kingdom were 21,852^. and the imports 
60,922L 

CommTUlieatioilS. — ^The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long-frequented routes. Tripoli (town) ijs 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines with Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between Syracuse and Tripoli. 

Total length of railways, 138 miles. The lines in Tripolitania are: a 
line 73 miles ffing, along the coast, from Tripoli to Euara; one 1:3 miles 
mng, fTOm Tripoli to T^iaira ; and one 62 miles long, from Tripoli to Azizia, 
Henseir, and El Abiat, There are 1,007 miles of carriage road. 
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There are fortnightly steamship sailings from Tripoli to IvT aples. From 
Tripoli to Syracuse and mce mrsA there are two steamship sailings every 
week. Malta is always touched. From Tripoli along the coast there are 
weekly steamship sailings. 

In Tripolitania, during the year ending June 80, 1927, 354,000 registered 
letters were received and 302,202 despatched ; 27,628 insured letters received 
and 26,269 despatched ; 68,046 parcels received and 35,010 despatched. 
Depoisits in savings bank, 8,676,153 lire ; number of telegrams despatched, 
193,447 ; number received, 171, 115. 

Banking and Currency.— The Banea d’ltalia, the Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di Roma, the Cassa di Risparmio, the Oassa 
di Piccolo Prertito and other hanks carry on financial operations. The 
official currency is the Italian, but English pounds and francs are also 
used in commercial transactions. 

There is a British Consul at Tripoli and a Vice-Consul at Homs. 


CYRENAICA. 

Area and Population. — ^The area of the territory is estimated at 
i about 75,340 sqtxare miles, and with the hinterland (zone of Cufra) 285,640 

I square miles. According to a census taken on December 1, 1921, there 

f were about 225,000 natives. This census gave the European population 

* of Oyrenaica as 9,714 (9,402 Italians). The principal town is Benghazi with 

30,066 inhabitants in April, 1927, exclusive of garrison. (Italians and other 
i; Europeans, 7,194, native Mohammedans 19,865, Jews 2,997). 

1 The oasis of Jarabub, on the eastern border of Cyrenaica, was ceded by 

I Egypt to Italy, and Italian troops occupied it on February 7, 1926. On the 

\ other hand, the frontier in the neighbourhood of Solium on the sea was 

rectified in favour of Egypt. 

"Justice. — For details as to the Administration of Justice, see above 
under Tripolitania. 

Finance. — For the financial year 1928-29 the revenue and expenditure 
6 of Cyrenaica were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 46,400,000 
;! lire; State contribution, 159,096,250 lire; total, 205,496,250 lire; civil 
i expenditure, 69,237,000 lire ; military expenditure, 146,259,250 lire. 

! Defences — The military force in Cyrenaica consists (1927) of 600 officers 

f and 18,000 men (11,000 natives and 7,000 Italians). 

i Production and Industry • — Pasturage is abundant and cattle could 

be bred on a vast scale. An impulse will be given to agriculture by the 
establi.-h merit of large numbers of Colonists from North Italy. This process 
, of established large nuclei at various points has already begun, notably at 
Guarscia’, Soluk, Tocra, el-Abiar and Barce. Big concessions of territory 
have also been granted to single individuals upon a kind of hire-purchase 
basis near Sidi Mains, es Sfeia and Barcei Bananas are grown at Derua, 
and experimental planting of wine grapes at Guarscia, under Government 
: supervision, lias given promising results. Barley is the chief food of the 

people. In 1926 the production of barley amounted to 466,000 quintals, 
j grain 44,000 quintals, and dates 2,300 quintals. In 1927, 23 vessels were 

; engaged in sponge fishing, and the yield (52,604 quintals) was valued at 

■. V-, ,'1X2 
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6,000,000 lire. There is one tunny fishery near Benghazi; catch in 1927 was 
3,276 tons. There are phosphate deposits near er-Regima, and the develop- 
ment of the valuable salt pans of Benghazi is being advanced slowly. 

Commerce. — The trade of Cyrenaica was (1927) : Imports, 178,238,195 
lire ; exports, 14,908,800 lire. The principal imports are cotton goods and 
sugar ; exports (1927), sponges (6,329,565 lire) and barley (2,889,460 lire); 
wool and goats’ hair are also exported, as well as tunuey fish and cattle. 

Communications. — Good carriage roads join the coastal centres, and 
run from there inland, linking up with the old caravan routes which lead 
through the oases to Darfur, Wadai, and Borker. A steamer calls every 
week at Benghazi from Syracuse. In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between 
Syracuse and Benghazi. A railway line 67 miles long runs from Benghazi to 
el-Ahiar and on to Baree, and one 85 miles long from Benghazi to Solach. 
In 1926, 1,021 vessels of 565,000 tons entered, and 1,010 vessrls of 555,734 
tons cleared the ports. 

In Cyrenaica the telegraph lines have a length of about 164 miles (1926). 
In 1926 there were 7 telegraph stations. There is a cable from Benghazi to 
Syracuse. Thei'e were in 1926, 17 wireless stations, 6 being open to inter- 
national service, while 12 were military stations. In 1926, 30,000 messages 
were sent. There were in 1926, 12 telephone exchanges. During the year 
ending June 30, 1927, 341,608 registered letters were received and 115,749 
letters despatched; 10,854 insured letters received and 8,993 despatched; 
68,121 parcels received and 7,241 despatched. Number of telegrams de- 
spatched, 374,871 ; number received, 317,555. Deposits in savings bank, 
7,267,737 lire. 

Banking' and Currency. — ^The Banca d’ltaliaand the Banco di Roma 
carry on financhd operations. In 1925 the Cassa di Rbsparmio della Cyrenaica 
opened at Benghazi and Derna, and now has branches at Barce, Oirene, 
Dorna and Tobruk. 

There is a British Consul at Benghazi. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

Italy occupied the Aegean Island.s in 1912, during the Tripoli "War. 
By the Treaty of Lausanne, which came into force on August 6, 1924, 
Turkey ceded them, with the island of Castelrosso, to Italy in full 
sovereignty. The military regime in the islands lasted from the occupa- 
tion, May 4, 1912, to August 7, 1920. The civil regime was then es- 
tablished, Governors being appointed. The Governor, who is subject to the 
-Foreign Office in Rome, is head of the administration ; his authority is 
represented in the smaller nslaads by the Regent of the Government of Cos 
and five delegates in the islands of Lero, Cahmno, Symi, Scarpanto and 
Castelrosso. The municipalities of the cities of Rhodes and Cos debate 
autonomously the matters within their province. The municipal counc-ibs 
of these two cities are appointed by the Governor. The other towns and 
villages are administered by sinrfaci and c^mogrerowdielected by the people 
according to ancient customs. 

Governor . — Mario Lago. 

Area and Population. — The following are the Italian islands in the 
Aegean with their areas and population in 1927 : — 
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Island 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

1927 

Island 

Area in 
sq. mile.s 

Population 

1927 

Ehndes 

540 

45,000 

PiSCopi . 

24 

1,158 

Cos . . 

115 

16,109 

Calchos . 

10 

1,300 

Patinos . . 

12 

2,600 

Symi 

,22 

7,000 

Lipso . . 

6 

500 

Stampalia 

36 

1,865 

CaliniiiO 

37 

20,000 

Scarpanto. 

109 

11,000 

Lero . 

24 

4,000 

Caso 

23 

1,760 

Ni.syi'os 

15 

3,158 

Gastelrosso 


2,742 


The chief towns are : Rhodes (capital) with more than 20, 000 inhabitants ; 
Calimno, 18,000 ; Cos, 10,000; Symi, 7,000. 


Justice- — The special judiciary of the Aegean Islands includes (1) the 
Department of Judicial SCTvices, under which are all the judicial offices of 
the possession : (2) the Tribunal of Second Instance (appeal) ; (3) the Assize 
Court ; (4) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Rhodes, with 
jurisdiction over the islands of Calchos, Symi, Piscopi, Scarpanto, Caso and 
Gastelrosso ; (5) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Cos, with 
jurisdiction over all the other islands. The magistrates are metropolitans. 
Special Ecclesiastical and Mixed Tribunals which exert authority in matters 
ot personal status also operate for the Orthodox, Moslems, and Jews, and 
Mixed Tribunals of Appeal. These special tribunals apply the provisions of 
Byzantine, Koranic and Talmudic law. 

Education- — There are Government schools for boys and girls, both 
elementary and seebndary, and practical agricultural school, commercial 
school of first and second degree, and a normal school ; and private schools, 
both elementary and secondary, for the various communities. 

Defence* — The Aegean Islands are garrisoned by an infantry regiment 
of two battalions, one stationed at Rhodes and the other at Cos. These 
battalions send detachments to the smaller islands. The Royal Navy has 
a station at Rhodes, to which are attached the units scattered over the 
Aegean and the naval base of Porto Lago. The police and passport service 
is in the hands of the Carabinieri (one company). The Customs services are 
carried out by the Finance Guard (one company). 

Agriculture, Commerce and Bfavigation.— The agriculture of the 
islands of Rhodes and Cos is highly developed. These islands are famous 
for the cultivation of the very famous table grapes, other white and black 
grapes. Olives, tobacco and vegetables are also cultivated. The market to 
which thegreater part of the exports is directed is Egypt, which is connected 
with Rhodes by very speedy steamship lines. The transit and inter-island 
commerce gives rise to a brisk harbour movement of sailing vessels and small 
steamers, which serve the neighbouring islands. This traffic is heightened 
by the peculiar geographical situatiou of Rhodes. The countries which 
import manufactures and food-stuffs are principally Italy, Egypt and Turkey. 

Concession of Tientsin- — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Hai-Ho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometre with a population of 5,148 
(Chinese, 4,67.5; Italians, 60; other Europeans, 413) in 1925. Revenue 
1924, 89,908 dollars and 129,783 taels; expenditure, 87,194 dollars and 
44,895 taels 




Statistical and other Books of Keferenee eoncernmg Italy. 


1. Officiai Pubuoations. 


The Annuario Sthtistieo Italiano (Annual) and Bolletino inensile di Statistics 
(Monthly), issued by the Istituto Centrale di Statistics, gives statistical information 
abont Italy and her Colonies. 

The publications of the various Departments Of Government ; National Economy ; 
Public TVorks: Treasury; Finance; War; Marine; Aeronautics; Interior; Public 
Instruction; Justice; Foreign Affairs ; Communications; Corporations; Colonies. 
Census publications are issued by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica. 


2. Non-Official Pitblications, — Italy. 


Touring Club Italiano. Milan. Publishes reliable guide books to Italy ; sheet i-oad 
maps and automobile maps. 

L’ Annuario 6me)-ale d' Italia. Rome. Annual. 

Annuario utatistico delU Citta' itatiane. Annual. Florence {1st issue 1909). 

L’Bconomia Italiana, nel sno divenire durante Tultimo venticinquennio e nolle sue 
condizione attuali. 2 vols. MUan, 1921. 

AlUn (H. W.), Italy from End to End. London, 1927. 

Racfei (E.), L’ltalia economica. Annual. (Ist issue 1908.) Torino. 

Ba«defc«r’a Northern Italy, 14th ed., Leipzig, 1913 ; Central Italy and Rome, 15th ed., 
1909 ■ Southern Italy, with Exclusions to Malta, Sardinia, Tunis, and Corfu, 16th ed., 
Leiphg. 1912 ; Italy from the Alps to Naples, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1928 ; Mittelitalien und 
Rom, 15th ed. Leipzig. 

Bagot (R.), The Italians of To-day. London, 1912. 

Barnet (J. 8 ), The Universal Aspects of Fascism, London, 1927. 

Beals (C.), Romo or Death : The Story of Fascism, London, 1928, 

Rerfarelii (L. V.), Gnida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. (Piemonte Lombardie, 
Canton Ticino ; Le'lTeVenezie, 3 vols. ; Italia Centrale, 4 vols. ; Sicilia, Italia Merldionale, 
3 vols. ; Liguria, Emilia, Toscana settenti, 2 vols.). Milan.— Northern Italy (The Blue 
Guides). London, 1924.— Sardinia. Milan, 1918.— Southern Italy (The Blue Guides). 
London, 1926. — Italian in tinem Baiide. Berlin, 1928. 

BiasolaM (L.), La Politica Estera dell’ Italia dal 1897 al 1920. Milan, 1928. 

Buchan (J,), Editor, Italy (The Nations of to-day). London, 1923. 

Oesareteo (Countess Martenengo), The Liberation of Italy. London, 1894.— Oavour. 
London, 1898.— Lombard Studies. London, 1902. 

Coots (C. B')i Italian Town and Country Life London, 1925. 

Ci'oce (B.), Storia d’ Italia dal 1871 al 1915. Rome, 1928. 

D’J!po8rina(P.)) L'Bxpansion Italienne aotnelle. Salerno, 1924. 

il'44«dr8a(U.), Corradini eil Nazionaliemo, Rome, 1928. 

BuAy (Bella), The Tuscan Republics. [In ‘ Story of the Nations ' series.] London, 1892. 

JSlaton (R ), The Travelhr’s Handbook to Milan and the Italian Lakes. London, 1026. 

itferri (0. E.), Aspetti Bconomici della vita Italiana. Milan, 1927. 

Mlareti (General), In Margine del Fascisrao. Milan, 1926. 

Fox (Sir F.), Italy To-day. London, 1927. 

Qini (C.), L’ammontare e la composizione della ricchezza delle Nazioni. Torino, 1914. 

Qiornale degli econouiati e riviata di statistica. Monthly. Milan. 

Gorgolmi (P.), The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. London, 1923. 

Sreporoviu* (Ferdinand), Gescbichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelaiter. 4th'edition. 4 vols, 
Stuttgart, 1886. English Translation by Mrs. A. Hamilton. Vols. 1. -VIII. London, 1902. 

Grsim (Georg), Italien. Breslau, 1926. 

Hartmann (Luiio M.), Hundert Jahre Italieniseher Gescbichte. Munich, 1916. 

Jamison (Si. M. land others Italy, Mediseval and Modern. Oxford and Loudon, 1917. 

Ring (Bolton), History of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

King (B.) and Okey (T.), Italy To-day. London, 1911. 

ianino (P.), La nuova Italia industriale. 4 vols. Rome, 1917. 

L/monou(B.), L’italie ficonomique et sooiale (1861-1912). Paris, 1913.— L’ltalie d’apres 
Guerre, 1914-1921. Paris, 1922, 

Zion (A.). The Pedigree of Fascism. London, 1927. 

Mdbilleau (L.), Bayneri (Ch.), et Boeqiiigny (Comte de), La Pvevoyance sociale en 
Italie. Paris, 1898. 

Maemillan's Guides. Guide to Italy and SleiJy. 6th ed. London, 1914.— The Western 
Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Marriott(J. A. R.), TheMakers of Modern Italy : Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a short bibliography relating to the neriod.l London. 1889. 
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Muirhead (F.) (editor), Nortliern Italy, London, 1934—Southern Italy (including 
Eoine, Sicily and Sardinia). London, 1926. 

Murray’/ Handbooks for Travellers. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed., 1904 ; Central 
Italy and Florence, 12th ed., 1901 ; South Italy, Ft. I., 9th ed., 1903 ; Ft. II., 9th cd., 1905 ; 
Borne and the Campagna, ITth ed., 1908. London. *■ 

Olivieri (Q.), Acqne e monti : gnida aniftiario degll alherghi climatici, halneari e de 
villeggiatnra d’ltalia. Milan. AnnnaL 

Or*i (Pietro), Modem Italy. London, 1900. — Cayour and the Making of Modern Italy. 
London, 1914.— Breve Storia d’ltalia. Milan, 1917. 

Peji'/iacAio (Dr. A.), Lo Stato Oorporativo Pascista. Milan, 1928. 

Pingaud (A. ), L' Italic de 1810 A 1846 ; Revolution et Rdactiou en Italic ; L’ltalie de 1870 
Anosjour.s. [Vols x. xi. acii. of Histoire Gdndrale. Paris, 1898-1899.] 

Pmi (G.) and Bresodoitt (P.), Storia Del Pascisino. Borne, 1928. 

Poinha (G. L.), La OiviltA Pasoista Illnstrata nella Dottrina e nolle opere. Turin, 
1928. 

Baseri (Enrico), Atlanta di deraografla e geografla medica d Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906. . 

Robertson (A.). Mussolini and the New Italy. New York, 1928. 

Eodoeanaehi (E.), Les Corporations ouvridres 4 Rome depnis la Chute de I’Bmpire 
Remain. 2 vols. Paris, 1896. 

Salvemini (G.), The Pa.scist Dictatorship in Italy. New York, 1927. 

Schnddfr (H. W.), Making the Fascist State. London, 1929. 

Solmi (A.), The Making of Modern Italy. London, 1924. 

Stillman (W. J.), The Union of Italy 1815-1895. Cambridge, 1898.— Francesco Crispi. 
London, 1899. 

StradorMo (G.), La Patria. Geografla dell Italia, cenni storioi, costuini, opografla, 
prodotii, etc. Tuidn, 1918. 

Sturzo (L.), Italy and Pascismo. New York, 1927. 

Tittoni (T.), Modern Italy. London, 1922. 

Trevelyan (J. P.), A Short History of the Italian People. London, 1920. 

Wermert (G.), Die Insel Slcilien. Berlin, 1905. 

Zimmern (Helen), Italy and the Italians. London, 1914.— (With Antonio Agresti) New 
Italy. London, 1918. 

Foreign Dependencies (excluding Libia). 

Annuario della Oolonie. (Istituto Goloniale Italiano). Borne. Annual. 

Relazione sulla Colonia Eritrea. 4 vols. Ministero delle Colonie. Borne. Annual. 
Eelazione sulla Somalia Italians. Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, Annual. 

Movimento del oommeroio della Colonia Eritrea, Movimento della navigazione del porto 
Massaua.— Governo della Colonia Eritrea. Rome, Annual 
Rhodes : Guide book for Tourists. (Bestetti'ancl TumniineUe.) Rome, 1928, 

Baldaeei (M. A.), Le Somaliland Italien, in Bulletin de Colonisation ComparAe. Brns< 
aels, January, 1910. 

Booth (C. D and 1. B,), Italy's Aegean.Fossessions. London, 1928. 

Com (G.), Several Special Maps ofAssab, Massowah, Af4r Country, and of the other 
Italian Possessions and adjoining Countries, published in Turin from 1881 to 1890. 

Ftrand (L. 0.), Annales tripoliteiues. Tunis, 1927. 

P<rra?idi(U.), Seconds spedizione Bdttego: Lugh, Bmporio Commerciale sul Giuba. 
Roma, 1908. 

Gabriel (A.), La Oita de Rhodes. 2 vols. Paris, 1921-23. 

Qaibi (M. A.), Manutile di storia polltioo-militare delle colonie italiane. Rome, 1929. 
Jonquihre (C. de la), Les Italiens en Brythrde. Paris, 1897. 

JlfaiMri (A.), Eodi. Rome, 1921. 

Martino (G. de). La Somalia italiana nei tro anni del mio goveino. Rome, 1912. 

Melli (B.), La Colonia Eritrea. Parma, 1899. — L’Britrea dalle sue origini a tutto I’anno 
1901. Milan, 1902. 

Mondaini (G.). Manuale di Storia e Legislazione Goloniale del Regno d’ltalia. Parte I. 
Storia Goloniale. Rome, 1927. 

PelZenc (Capt.), Les Italiens en Afrique, 1880-96. Paris, 1897. 

P«rini {E.), Di qua dal Mar6b(Marfeb-meMso). Firenze, 1905. 

Sohoenfeld (E. Di), Brythraa and der Aegyptisohe Sudfin. Berlin, 1904. 

3'iacaZaI:i* (AL.), Le Dodecanese. Alexandria, 1928, 

yolonahis (M), The Island of Roses and Her Eleven Sisters, or the Dodecanese. 
London, 1922, 

Libia.. 

Guida della Libia. Milan, 1923* 

Chronique de Libye. (1st year, 1922). Tunis, 1922. 

Ministero delle Colonie— Ufflcio oconomico— Bollettino di informazioni. Rome, 1915. 
Governo della Cirenaica, Ufflcio Studi, Reports and Monographs. 
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La Cirenaica. Issued toy the Chamber of Oommeroe, Industry and Agriculture of 
Cyrenaica. Aimual. 

Lybia (Handbook prepared by Geographical Section of Naval Intelligence Staff of the 
Admiralty). London, 1920. 

La Missione Franchetti in Tripolitania (II Gebel). Florence and Milan, 1914. 

La Rinascita della Tripolitania: Wemcarie e studi sui quattro anni di governo del 
Conte Giuseppe Volpi di Misnrata. Milan, 192S. 

Iktldacci (A.), Trapposti flsicogeografici fra I’isola di Greta e la Cirenaica. Bologna, 

1912. 

Barclay (Sir T.), The Turko-Italian War and its Problems. London, 1912. 
jBeipj'atie (C. Dalrymple), Siwa : The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. London, 1923. 

Biaxiinot (k.\ La flora eda vita delle piante nella Libia litoranea ed interna. Rome, 

1913. 

Rodm’o (Missione) Itinerari della Cirenaica, Rome, 1920. 

Braun (Ethel), The New Tripoli. London, 1914. 

Caxiemri (B.). La Tripolitania, Torino, 1924. 

Ceeeherini (Ugo), Bihliografia della Libia (in continnazione alia “ Bibliografia della 
Libia” di P. Minutilll). Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1915. 

Be Agostmi (C. E ), Le popolaztoni della Tripolitania. 2 vols. Tripoli, 1917. 
Bl-Hachaichi (Cheikh M. beu O.), Voyage an Pays des Senoussia a iravers la 
Tripolitaine, ita. Paris, 1912. 

Fanioli (A.), Quida della Tripolitania. Milan, 1923.— Piceola Gnida della Tripolitania. 
Tripoli, 1925. 

Firrahino (A,), Cirene Mitica. Turin, 1912. 

Ghisleri (A.), Tripolitania e Cirenaica. Bergamo, 1912. La Libia : nella Storia e net 
Viaggiatori, dai Tempi omerici alT Occupazione italiana. Turin, 1928, 

Giampiceolo (B.), Le Colonie Italiane in Africa: Eritrea— Somalia— Libia. Studio 
storioo-gcograflco. Catania, 1914. 

ffaimann (G.), Cirenaica. Milan, 1886. 

Finff (W. J. H.). Mysteries of the Libyan De.sert. London, 1925. 

Lapworth (0.) and Zimmern (H.), Tripoli and Young Italy. London, 1912. 

McClure (W. K.), Italy in North Africa. London, 1913. 

Mamoli (P.), La Cirenaica. Naples, 1912. 

MoiHneUi ((>\\VlXo), La Cirenaica : Geografica — Bcononiioa — Politioa. Milan, 1923. 
Mathuiiieulx (H. M. de), A travers la Tripolitaine. Paris, 1908.— La Tripolitaine 
d’hier et deniain. Paris, 1912.— La Tripolitaine iuterdite : Ghsdames, Paris, 1912. 

Medana (Cav. A.), II Vilayet di Tripoli di Barberia nelT anno 1902. (Italian Foreign 
Office Report.) Rome, 1904. 

MinutUli (P.). La Tripolitania. Torino, 1912. 

JUisumta (G. V di), La Rinascita della Tripolitania. Milan, 1926. 

Neuhaua (V.), Viaggio in Tripolitania. Rome, 1928. 

RiceWerf(G.), La Libia. Milan, 1918. 

Bohlfs (G.), Tripolitania. Milan, 1913. 

Sforea (Conte A. M.), Esplorazione e prigionia in Libya. Milan, 1919. 

Simpson (G. E ), The Heart of Libya. London, 1929. 

Stefanini (G.), I possedimenti italiani en Africa : Libia, Eritrea, Somalia. Florence, 
1928. 


JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim that their empire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jimmu Tenno, 660 B.C., and that the dynasty founded by him still reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Meiji), when the now 
ruling {dejure) sovereign overthrew, after a short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the de facto sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive families, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal system (Hoken Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenno ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in: relation to external affairs is ‘Kotei,’ a word 
of Chinese origin. Only foreigners make u.se of the poetical title 
‘ Mikado.’ 
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Emperor of Japan. — Hirohito, bom at Tokyo, April 29, 1901 ; suc- 
ceeded bis father, Yoshihito, December 25, 1926; married, January 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born March 6, 1903, daughter of H.I H. Prince 
Kuninomiya (died January 27, 1929). Offspring: — Imperial Princess. — I., 
Princess Shigeko (Jerunomiya), bom December 6, 1925. II., Princess 
Sachiko (Hisanomiya), born September 10, 1927 ; died March 8, 1928. 

Empress Dowager.— 'Pxmcess Sadako, bom June 25, 1884 ; daughter of 
Prince Kujo ; married, May 10, 1900, to late Emperor. 

Brothers of the Emperor. — I., Prince Yasuhito (Chichibunomiya), born 
June 25, 1902 ; married, September 28, 1928, to Setsu-Ko Matsudaira. 
IL, Prince Nobuhito (Takamatsunomiya), born January 3, 1905. III., Prince 
Takahito (Suminoiniya), born December 2, 1915. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution and Government. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises the wholeof the executive powers 
with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible 
to him, and are appointed by himself. There is also a Privy Council, who are 
consulted by the Emperor on important matters of State. The Emperor 
can declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties, and he exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet, 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subj'ect, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (407 members) is composed of (1) male members 
of the Imperial family of full age (17 in number) ; (2) princes and marquises 
of the age of 30 and upwards (15 princes and 30 marquises ) ; (8) counts, 
viscounts, and barons of the age of 30 and upwards, who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, to the total number of 
18 counts, 66 viscounts and 66 barons ; (4) persons above the age of 30 years, 
who have been nominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services 
to the State or for erudition, not to exceed 125 in number, the term of 
membership being, in principle, for life; (5) 4 -members of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences above the age of 30 years, who have been elected by 
the members of that body ; (6) 1 or 2 persons above the age of 30 years, who 
have been elected in Hokkaido and each Fu and Ken from among and by 
respectively 100 or 200 male inhabitants thereof, paying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, trade or industrj”, to the total 
number of 66. The term of membership under (3), (5) and (6) is seven 
years. 

Until May 1925 the suffrage for the House of Representatives was 
restricted by qualfication arising from payment of taxes. But in May 
1925 general manhood suffrage was enacted to come into force at the first 
general election. According to the new law, the members of the House 
shall number 466 (at present, 464), a fixed number being returned from 
each electoral district for a term of 4 years. 
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The proportion of the total nnmber of members to the population of 
Japan proper is 1 to 128, 200. In principle, all the male Japanese subjects 
above the age of 25 years are electors and those above the age of 30 years 
eligible. Heads of the families of peers and persons in the army and navy 
can neither elect nor be elected ; holders of certain specified offices in the 
Government are ineligible; and no Government officials except the sewviika% 
(political) class are, while in office, permitted to be members of the House. 
Such persons as have not lived continuously for not less than a year within 
the same city, town or village, shall not be registered as electors. Voting 
is bv secret single ballot. 

The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are nominated 
by the Emperor from among the members, and President and Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor from among 
three candidates, elected by the House, The Presidents of both Houses 
receive an annual salary of 7,500 yen; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen ; elected 
and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the House 
of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The Imperial 
Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

After the elections held on February 20, 1928, the following parties were 
returned to the 54th Diet:— Seiyfikai (Conservative Ministerialists), 221; 
Slinseito (Liberal Opposition!, 214; Independents, 16; Labour 8; Jitsugyo 
Doshikai (Business Men’s Party), 4; Kakushin (the former Shinsei Club), 
3 ; total 466. 

The Cabinet (appointed in April 1927 and re- constituted in 1923) con- 
sists of the following members : — 

Prime Minister. — Baron Giichi Tmialca. 

Some Affairs. — Keisuke Mochizuki. 

Foreign Affairs.— haxon Giichi Tanaka (Acting). 

Finance. — Chuzo Mitsuchi, 

War. — General Yoshinori Shirakawa. 

Marine. — Admiral Keisuke Okada. 

Minister of Justice. — oshimichi Sara. 

Education. — Kazue Skoda. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Teijiro Yamamoto. 

Commerce and Industry. — Tokugoro NaTcahasM. 

Communications.— PusKao^okc Kuhara. 

Railways. — Heikichi Ogawa, 

local Government. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo,; Chosen, 
formerly Korea ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan or Formosa) 
divided into prefectures (‘Fu’ and ‘Ken’). The prefectures are sub- 
divided into municipalities (‘Shi’), towns (‘Cho’) and villages^ (‘Son’). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions form at the same time local corporations of the same 
names. In each prefecture there are a governor (‘ Chiji’), a prefectural 
assembly { ‘ Pukwai ’ or ‘ Ken-kwai ’)> and a prefectural council ( ‘ Fn-Sanji- 
kwai ' or ‘ Kensanjikwai ’)i of which the governor is president; in each 
municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a municipal council, oi 
which Ihe mayor is the president; and in each town or village a chief 
ma^strate and a town or village assembly. Prefectural assemblies give 
decisions upon certain matters prescribed by the Law (chiefly upon financial 
affairs! ; and municipal, town and village assemblies, upon public affairs in 
general. The prefectural council gives decisions upon matters delegated by 
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the prefectural assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when 
the assembly is not in actual session. 

Citizenship in a municipality, town, or village, is recognised, in 
principle, for every male person above the of 26 years who has resided 
for two years continuously within the municipality, town or village, with 
similar exceptions to those in the case of the suffrage for the House of 
Representatives. Every citizen is qualified to elect and be elected for the 
municipal, town, or village assembly of his own city, town or village, and 
also for the prefeotural assembly of the prefecture to which his city, town, 
or village belongs. 

Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. The peninsula is administered in 18 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tnand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with very extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 7 local divisions (Shich5). 

Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of Honshiu (mainland), 
Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
Chishima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Eiukiu (Luchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Bokoto (Peacadores) islands, the 
peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows : — 



Number 

Area in square miles 

Principal islands 

of 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

Principal 

Islands 

Total with 
Adjacent 
Small 
Islands 

Per cent. 

Mainland . . ... 

IflS 

86,305 

88,873 

83-62 

Shikoku ...... 

76 

6,850 

7,246 

2-73 

Kmshiu 

HokkaidS (exeludina the Chishima) . 

168 

13,768 

16,201 

6-11 

44 

80,114 

31,084 

12-86 

Chishima or Kurile Islands (31 islands) 


6,024 

3,970 

1-50 

Sado 


335 

329 

0-12 

Oki . . . , . 

1 

130 

135 

0-05 

Awaji ....... 

1 

218 

228 

0-09 

Iki . . . , . . . 

1 ■ 

51 

65 

0-02 

Tsushima . . . . . . 

5 

262 

274 

0-10 

Blukiu (55 islands) . . 

Ogasawarajima or Bonin Islands (20 

— ■ ■ 

■ 934 

922 

0-35 

islands) ...... 

— 

27 1 

1 40 

0-02 

Total . . . 

478 1 

145,024 

1 152,857 

67-47 

Chosen (Bforea) . . . . . 

1,018 

82,926 

1 84,949 

32-04 

Taiwan (Formosa) .... 

14 

13,807 I 

13,840 

5-22 

Bokoto (Pescadores) .... 

63 

25 

49 

0-02 

Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin) 

2 

13,928 J 

13,934 

5-25 

Grand Total . , . . | 

1,676 

158,856 1 

1 265,129 

100-00 


I Administratively there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 

i- a division into 633 rural districts, 102 cities, 1,690 towns, and 10,22fi 

villages (1927). 

? Taiwan (Formosa) and B6kot5 (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 

; in accordance with the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, and Japanese 

: Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N. H. , in 1905, 
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By the same Treaty of Peace the Russian, GoTernment ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters, and 
also the railway between Chan-Chun and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1915, the Chinese Government 
agreed to extend the lease of the tenitory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino-J apanese Treaty of December 
22, 1905, provided for the interests of China and Japan with respect to 
Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Empire of Japan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For Ml details, see Introduction to The Statesmak’s 
Year-Book for 1916.) 

The population of Japan (with legal domicile in the interior) on 
December 31 of the years shown : — 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Annual 
Increase 
per 1,000 

1914 

27,362,825 

26,779,621 

64,142,441 

14-01 

1924 

80,860,032 

30,221,948 

61,081,954 

18.67 

1925 

31,340,278 

80,704,411 

62,044,649 

15-76 

1926 

31,820,065 

31,186,530 

63,006,695 

16-50 

1927 

32 246,999 

81,615,547 

63,862,638 

13-40 


In 1925 (Census of October 1) the population of the Mainland was 
69,736,822 (30,013,109 males and 29,723,713 females; of Chosen, 19,622,946 ; 
of Taiwan, 3,994,884 ; of Karafuto, 203,764, Total, 83,458,405. 

On October 1, 1927, the number of Japanese residing abroad was 673,941 
(387,481 males and 286,460 females). Of these, 50,212 men and 34,476 
women were in South America; 104,668 men and 60,933 women in Forth 
America ; 150,394 men and 128,029 women in Asia ; 79,582 men and 62,392 
women in Australasia ; 2,575 men and 595 women in Europe ; and 50 men 
and 36 women in Africa. On December 31, 1927, the number of foreigners 
in Japan was 32,917, of whom 23,934 were Chinese, 2,205 English, 2,216 
American, 1,110 German, 497 French, 164 Portuguese, 100 Dutch, and 1,419 
Russian. 

Movement of population for five years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Still-births j 

Divorces 

Excess of Birtb.s 

1923' 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

512,689 
613,130 
621,438 1 

502,847 1 

487,850 

2,043,297 
1,998,620 
2,086,091 1 

2,104,405 , 
2,060,737 

1,332,485 
1,254,916 
1,210,706 
. 1,160,734 
1,214,323 

133,863 

125,839 

124,403 

124,038 

116,922 

51,212 
51,770 . ! 
01,687 
50,119 
50,626 

1 710,812 

1 743,574 

875,386 
943,671 
840,414 


In 1927 the figures represented per 1,000 of the population, 7 ‘96 for 
marriage, 33 ‘61 for births, and 19 ‘80 deaths. 

The following is a list of large towns and cities on October 1, 1925 (census 

figures) • 
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Ssaka . 

. 2,114,804 

Niigata . 

108,941 Omuda . 

68,256 

Tokyo . 

. 1,995,567 

Sakai . . 

105,009 Toyama 

67,490 

Nagoya . 

. 768,558 

Yokosuka . 

96,351 Nagano 

66,556 

Kyoto . 

. 679,963 

Saseho . 

95,385 Kochi , 

65,723 

Kobe . 

. 644,212 

Moji 

95,087 Matsumoto 

63,427 

Yokohama ’• 

. 405,888 

Wakayama . 

95,622 Fukui . 

59,943 

Hiroshima 

. 195,731 

Shimonoseki 

92,317 Aomori . 

58,794 

Nagasaki 

. 189,071 

Hamamatsu . 

92,152 Matsuyama 

58,292 

Hakodate 

. 163,972 

Shizuoka 

84,772 Yamagata 

56,994 

Kanazawa 

. 147,420 

Toy’^ohashi . 

82,371 Himeji . 

55,713 

Kumamoto 

. 147,174 

Gifu . 

81,902 Nawa . 

54,643 

Fukuoka 

. 146,005 

Utsunomiya . 

76,138 Kawasaki 

54,634 

Sapporo 

. 145,065 

Tokushima . 

74,645 Oita 

53,352 

Sendai . 

. 142,894 

Maebashi 

73,688 Nagaoka 

53,166 

Kure . 

. 138,863 

Asahigawa . 

72,341 Tsu 

52,536 

Otara . 

. 134,469 

Kurume 

72,221 Kokura 

51,663 

Kagoshima 

. 124,734 

1 Takamatsu . 

71,897 Muroran 

50,040 

Okayama 

. 124, .521 

Kofu . 

68,275 Morioka 

50,030 

Yawata 

. 118,376 




> On April 1, 1927, the area of Yokohama City 

was increased by the ir 

1 corporation of 

nine of the surrounding town 
to 518,902. 

and villages, and the population at that date was increased 


Religion. 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
Shintoism, with 13 sects ; (2) Buddhism, with 12 sects (56 denominations). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1926 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,522 (besides 63,188 minor shrines), and the priests, 14,716 ; 
Buddhist temples, 71,317 (besides 35,059 minor temples) in 1924 j high 
ptiests and priestesses, 54,619. There were, besides, 2,356 licensed preachers 
and 1,505 churches and preaching stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have 
had an episcopate of one archbishop and three suffragan bishops. There 
are shrines dedicated to the eminent ancestors of the Imperial House, and to 
meritorious subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some 
of them are supported by State or local authorities. 

Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory. The following are the educational 
statistics for 1924-25:— 



Students and Pupils 

Institutes 

Number Teaching Staff 

Male Female Total 


Kindergarten . 
Elementary schools . 
Middle „ 

Girls’ High ,, 

Normal ,, . 

Schools for the Blind and 
for Deaf Mutes 
High schools . 
Universities and colleges. 
Technical schools . 
Special technical schools 
Special schools (excluding 
special teehnical 
schools) . . . 

Continuation technical 
soliools . i . . 


2,464 37,119 34,514 

. 204,785 4,839,152 4,349,193 

10,861 272,973 — | 

10,808 — 271,876 1 

2,004 24,558 11,831 j 


718,695 I 806,849 I 1,025,644 


15,054 
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Japan has 6 Imperial universities, and 27 other institutions of 
university rank. 

Particulars of the Imperial universities are given as follows : — 


University 

Location 


1924 

-25 


Teachers 

Students 

Tokyo Imperial University 

Kyoto Imperial Univer-sity 

Toljoku Imperial Uiversify . . 

Kyuslm Imperial University . 
Hokkaido Imperial University . 

Tokyo . . 
Kyoto . . 

Sendai . . 
Fukuoka . 
Sapporo 

1 1877 

1897 

1907 

1910 

1918 1 

590 

333 

202 

162 

208 

6,423 

8,420 

923 

1,770 


The remaining 27 institutions had 2,104 teachers and 29,318 students. 

In 1924-25 there were 3,404 libraries in Japan, with 7,038,228 volumes 
(6,687,655 Japanese and Chinese, and 350,573 European). In 1926, 20,213 
original books and translations, and 7,591 periodicals, monthly, weekly, 
and daily, were published. 


%3\b 


Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice founded on modern jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courts ,in Japan ; namely, subdistrict courts, district 
courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In the court of cassation 
five judges preside ; in the courts of appeal and in the district courts three 
judges ; in each case one of them being the chief judge. In the subdistrict 
courts a single judge presides. A court which deals with disputes respecting 
-administrative affairs is under the direct supervision of the Emperor. 

The following are the criminal statistics for four years : — In 1921, 128,900 
-criminals were condemned; in 1922, 115,488; in 1928, 127,157 ; in 1924, 
149,971. 

In 1925 there were 56 prisons, ,1,232 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1925 : — Men, 42,211 ; women, 
•924 ; total, 43,135. 


Pauperism. 


In 1899 new legislation settled that the minimum amount of prefectural 
funds for the relief of sufferers from extreme calamity shall he 500,000 yen ; 
that funds below that limit are to be made up by the Treasury ; and that when 
the amount of relief exceeds 5 per cent, of the funds at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, one-third of the amount thus granted is to be supplied from the 
Treasury. 

The relief statistics for 3 years show expenditure as follows (in yen) : — 


Year 

I Pood 

Clothing 

Providing i 
with 
work 

Shelter and 
Temporary 
lodgings 

ToM 

(including 

misceliancouB) 

1923-24 
. 1924-26 

1925-26 

1,495,601 

110,738 

140,987 

40,723 

9,809 

86,635 

80,709 

526,151 

70,903 

438,877 1 

186,139 
' 81,486 

2,266,806 

1 1,398,819 

1 335,521 


I 
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In 1925 the Government relieve 8, 577 pemons to the amount of 401,045 
yen). At the end of 1925, 679 foundlings were being maintained, and the 
expense in that year was 102,701 yen. There are, besides, several workhouses 
establi.shed by local corporations and private persons. The number of 
hospitals in 1926 was 1,837 (12 state, 80 public and 1,745 private). 


Finanee, 

I. Impeeiap. 

Revenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary. 


- 

} 1924-25 

I 1925-26 j 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-291 

Revenue . . . 
Expenditure . , 

1000 Ten 
2,127,391 
1,625,024 ■ 

1000 Yen ! 
2,071,360 ; 
1,524,989 

1000 Yen 
2,056,361 
1,678,826 

1000 Yen 
2,002,755 
1,765,713 

1000 Yen 
1,709,127 
1,709,127 


Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1929. 


Revemie 1S28-29 (1000) Ten Expenditure 1928-29 (1000) Yen 


Ordinary 

Land tax . . . . 67,122 

Inoometsi . . . 211,376 

Business tax . . . 62,726 

Liquor tax . . . 288,416 

Sugar excise . . . 78,544 

Tax on Textile fabrics . 34,747 

Customs duties . . , 141,069 

Total Taxesi . . . 901,477 

Stamps .... 79,167 

Public Undertakings and 
State Property . . 473,343 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts) . . 1,484,366 

Bsti’aordinary Revenue . 224,760 


Ordinary:— 

Civil List. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Home Affairs . 

Finance . 

Army ... 

Navy ... 

Justice 
Instruction 

Agriculttire and Forests 
Commerce and Industry 
Communications 


I Inoluditig all items. 

Public debt, October 31, 1928 : — lutemal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
4,313,229,200 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 6 per cent.), 1,463,093,299 yen ; total, 
5,766,322,499 yen. Floating debt (March 31, 1928) : exchequer notes, 
159,171,450 yen ; government rice purchase notes, 66,683,600 yen. 

. II. Local. 

The revenue of the Prefectures for the year 1927-1928 was 407,804,233 
yen, and expenditure 407,803,481 yen. The revenue of the cities in 1927-28. 
was 699, 822, 292 yen, and the expenditure was 690,222,476 yen. The revenue 
of the towns ancTvillages in 1927-28 was 481,582,091 yen, and the expenditure. 
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was 481,507,143 yen. The total local debt at the end of October, 1927, was 
1,515,137,000 yen (1,262,208,666 yen at end of October, 1926). 


Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service 
begins at 20. All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two clas-ses, the ‘fit,’ and the ‘ absolutely fit. ’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Gen-ek% are taken solely from the 
‘ absolutely fit.' Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms ; then 
for 6 years and 4 months iu the reserve { Fobi). Reservists are usually 
caUed out once during their reserve service, for 3 weeks. Having com- 
pleted 7 years and 4 months in the first line, including its reserve, the men 
are transferred to the second line, called KoM. Service in the Kobi is for 10 
years, with usually one period of training of 3 weeks. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 38th year of their age, and they are passed into 
the Kohumin, wliich is the territorial or home defence army. In this they 
serve for 2 years and 8 months, to complete their total service of 20 years. 

The re.<jerve for making good the waste of war, or supplementary reserve, 
is called Hoju. It is composed of the balance of the absolutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as ‘fit’ as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 12 years and 4 months, during which a part of them is called out for 
training. After completion of this they are passed to the Kokumin until 
40 years of age to complete their army service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ‘bans.’ The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the supplementary reserve and landwehr, and who there- 
fore have only 2 years and 8 months to spend in the Kokumin. The second 
ban consists of Jobi, Kobi, Hoju, and those of which do not serve for the 
first ban. It includes (1) those who though ‘ fit ’ are not required for the 
Hoju ; (2) those who for various reasons have been exempted from military 
service ; and (3) the young men between 17 and 20 years of age who have not 
been called up. None of these classes receive any military training, but they 
•can be drawn on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hoju are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the large number of men required fbr the transport service on mobilisation, 
aud for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The standing army of Japan consists of 17 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 2 independent regiments of mountain guns, 
■and 8 regiments of heavy field artillery. 

Two infantry re^ments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a diTi.>«ioii, The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field or mountain 
■aiTilleiy (6 batteries of 4 guns). A regiment of cavalry of 2 squadrons, and 
a batt.Tlion of engineers, and also a battSion of transport service, complete the 
division. F our infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospital s, 
4 supply columns, and 1 remount depot accompany each division in the field. 
The w.ar .strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers aud men, 4,800 
horses, 30 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. 

'Ihe peace establishment of the active army in 1928 was 15,540 officers and 
198,800 other ranks» OT’ganised as follows :-r- 
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, Divas. 

Brigades 

Regts. 

Indepnt. 

Battns, 

Infantry . . ... 

17 

34 

68 


Cavalry . . . . . 

Artillery— 


6 

25 

V . _ 

Field ..... 



17 


Horse ..... 




' 1 

Mountain . . . , 



. 4'. 

1 

Heavy Field ... 


4 

8 


Heavy .... 



3 

5 

A. A . . . 



1 


Enginpei’S . . . . 


\ ■ — 

; i 

17 

Air Force 



& 


Transport , . . 

1 

! ~ 

~~ 

15 


The air personnel for the army numbered in 1927, 6,325, organised in 8 
flying regiments and a balloon corps. 

The Kobi comprises 228 battalions, 57 squadrons, 114 field batteries, 
12 battalions of garrison artillery, and 19 battalions of engineers, and would 
I on mobilisation form independent divisions. 

I The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 

to the divisions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
I tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied with 

recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
I are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 

i are recruited from each district of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 13th and 14th divisions. 

Abroad there are 9,000 men in Manchuria, and 800 in North China. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
j the navy. He nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of high 

! rank), the Chief of the General Staff, the Director of Military Schools, and 

I the Members of the Military Council. 

i‘ The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved rifle ; calibre, 

i 6*6 mm. {'256") machine guns and light machine guns, infantry cannons 

I and infantry howitzers, a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are 

I armed with a carbine of similar construction, and also with heavy and 

[ light machine guns. The field gun is a q.-f. shielded Krupp of 7 '6 cm. 

I calibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14'3 lb. The mountain artillery has a gun 

i of the same calibre firing a lighter shell. There are a certain number of 

I field howitzer batteries, armed with 4 "6" and 6-9" howitzers, firing shells 

i of about 44 lb. and 80 1b. respectively. A 4" gun for heavy field batteries 

i is being introduced . • 

i The military budget for 1928-29 amounted to 176,082,000 yen. 

I , . .. II. Navv. 

I The administration of the Navy is in the charge of the Minister of 

i Marine, under whoso control is also the Naval Technical Department for 

f Naval Construction, while the Chief of the General Staff is directly responsible 

I to the Emperor for Operation, Mobilization, and Intelligence. 

I The coast of Jajian is divided into three maritime districtshaving theii 

1 head quai'ters at Yokosuka, Eure, and Sasebo. 

i The Japanese Elect is markedly affected by the Wa.shington Agreement, 

■ though Japan remains the third great naval power of the world. Her 

) replacement tonnage was fixed by the Treaty at 315,000 tons in capital 

t ships, which is superior to the strength allowed to France and Italy. 

1 The obsolete vessels have been scrapped. The other .ships are in process of 
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being modernized, it is said at a cost of 5,000, OOOZ. There will be no 
further scrapping tmtil 1934. Eecent programmes have been concerned 
mainly with the building of cruiser-s, destroyers and submarines for the 
purpose of leplacing obsolete ships. Particulars are given below. 

The principal state dockyards are at Eure and Yokosuka, where capital 
ships have been built, and there is a dockyard also at Sasebo, where lighter 
vessels are constructed. The earthquake of September 1, 1923, almost 
destroyed the dockyard of Yokosuka, which was the Japanese Portsmouth, 
but no ship of the active fleet was damaged^ seriously, and considerable sums 
have since been devoted to the reconstraction of the yard. The Kawasaki 
private shipbuilding yard at Kobe and the Mitsubishi establishment at 
Nagasaki are well equipped with modern plant, and there are lesser building 
yards at Maizurn, Uraga and elsewhere, as well as the government armour 
aud armament factory at Km’e, _ Japan has made herself practically inde- 
pendent of Europe for the building and arming and equipment of her 
warships. There are four naval flying corps (possessing about 200 various 
machines), and constructing factories at each of the dockyards. 

A statement of the Japanese fleet follows : — 

I Completed at end of 


Battleships and Battle Cruisers 
Armoured Crtiisers . 

Aircraft Carriers 
Cruisers .... 
First-class Gunboats 
Destroyers . . . 

Submarines 


The following table includes all the battleships and battle-pruisers which 
have been retained, and the armoured cruisers and principal protected 


1940 Hvuea . 

1941 Nacato . 

1942 Mutsu . 


Battleships. 
inches! inches I 

12 12 12 14in. ; 16 6in. 


I IKnots 

40,000 I 22-5 
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Armour 



Indicated 

Horse.power 

Name 

Displace 

ment 

Water-line 

(§ 

o 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 


Armoured Cruisers (rated as Coast Defence Vessels). 


1905 

1910 

1917 

1917 
1922 
1919 
1919 

1919 

1918 
1918 

1920 


1921 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


{ Asama . 
Toknva ^ . 
Adauiua . 
Yakuriio . 
/Idzumo . 
\lwate 
Aso 1 


Tone 
7Chikuina. 
-{ Hirado 
(Yaliagi 
Tatsuta 
Tenryu 
Yuteri 
Eiso 

Kitakaini 

Ohi 

Tama 

Kxima 

l^agara 

Natori 

Yura 

Klnu 

Isudzu 

Abukuma 

Jintsuu 

(iendai 

Naka 

Purutaka 

Kako 

Aoba 

Kinugasa 

Naohi 

Myoko 



Tons 

inches 

inches 


}9.700 

1 



9,426 

9,736 


6 


]■ 9,760 

1 

J 



^ 7,800 

8 

7 


|7,750 

6 

&i 


■3,500 

3,100 


|io,oooj 


1920 

1920 

1920 


Ilosho . 
Kaga . 
Akagi . 


. I 9,500 
;]-j 28,100 


4 Siu, ; 12 to 14 6in. 

8 15 Sin. 

|rl lOin.; 2 Sin.; 14 6in, i 
I14 Sin.; UOin, l 

Cruisers, 

2 fiin, ; 10 4-7in. 

8 6in. ; 4 12p(lr. 

4 5-5ln. ; 1 3in. A.A. 

6 5'5 in ; 1 Sin. A. A. 

7 5-5 in.; 2 Sin. A. A. 


- 7 5'5 in. ; 3 3in. A. A. 


1-6 Sin. ; 4 Sin. A. A, 
[•OSin.; 4 4-7 in. A. A, 
10 8in.; 4 4-7m. A. A. 

Aircraft Carriers, 

~ ( 4 4 -7^.; 2 Sin. A. A. 


’ |\l24-7iri. A.A. 


riO Sin.; 4 4-7in.; 

US'- • * 


80.000 

90,000 

180,000 


f 

18,000 


17,000 

4 

1 

15,500 

1 

16,000 

2 

16,500 

4 

13,500 

3 

; 16.000 

3 

22,600 

6 

54,000 

4 

60,000 

8 

90,000 

8 

90,000 


100,000 

is! 

130,000 


Knots 

21-5 


> Tokiwa and Aso are officially rated as Minelayers, and have been omitted from total of 
Cruisers on preceding page. Their armaments have been modified to some extent. 

Ships building or completing include the six cruisers AsMgara, Saguro, 
Atago, Takao, GhoMi, and Maya, of 10,000 tons, armed with 10 8in. guns, 
thirteen destroyers, nine submarines and a minelayer, besides some gunboats 
and netlayers. 

The gross amount of the Nary Estimates for 1927-28 was 256,426,025 yen; 
for 1928-29, 262,444,743 yen. The acti re personnel numbers about 75,000. 
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Troductioji and Industry (exeinsive of Formosa). 

About three-fifths of the arable land, is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to the ofiicial report of 
January 1, 1927, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
was 40,800,186 acres, of which under rice, 7,366,420 acres; other cereals, 
6,903,672 acres; forests, 21,152,557 acres; plains, 3,912,530 acres; build- 
ings, 1,027,815 acres. 

The forest area on January 1, 1927, was 48,444,632 acres, of which 
18,435,265 acres belonged to the State, and 2,888,667 acres to the Imperial 
household. 

The following are some agricultural statistics for three years 


Crop 

Acreage 

Produce (quarters) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Rice . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Rye . 

Tohacco 1 . 

Tea ^ . 

7,728,795 

1,148,879 

1,119,408 

1.347,320 

91,442 

108,990 

7,739,059 

1,145,648 

1,096,754 

1,333,842 

90,248 

109,062 

7,777,910 

1,160,999 

1,043,779 

1,300.435 

37,314,805 

3,825,901 

6,518,149 

4,861,681 

04,663 

38,820 

33,427,287 

3,644,844 

5.152,811 

4,438.384 

37,062,217 

3,674,343 

4,590,054 

4,435,41.5 


1 Produce in metric tons. 


On December 31, 1926 the number of oxen was 1,466,149 ; horses, 
1,486,453 ; sheep, 17,901; goats, 179,089 ; swine, 621,466. 

The mineral and metal products for 1925 and 1926 were ; — 


Jlineral or 

Metal 

1925 

1926 

Mintral or Metal 

1925 

' 1920 . 

Gold grammes 
Platinum ,, 
Silver . „ 

Copper . K.g 

Lead . ,, 

Bismuth ,, 

Tin . , „ 

Zinc . ,, 

Iron ore. m. tons 
Iron pyrites K.g. 
Salt . in. tons 

8,463, -105 
6.873 
126,194,766 
06,486,999 
3,836,686 
26.997 
391,489 
16,049,976 
88,673 
312,621,719 

9,098,554 
6,169 
139,252,301 
67,365,449 
3,609,934 
25,694 
523,769 
16,972.221 
130,420 
417,513 j 
614,134 

Chrome ore K.g. 
Manganese ore ,, 
Arsenic ,, 

Mineral phos- 
phorus m.tons 
Graphite K.g. 
Coal . m. tons ! 
Lignite. „ ,, 

Petroleum H.L. 
Sulphur, re- 

fined m. tons 
Sulphur ore „ 

6,822,648 

12,040,189 

2,178,125 

87,375 

1,010,885 

31,469,415 

2,963,813 

47,716 

43,804 

7,051,548 

15,206,658 

1,085,278 

108,569 

498,386 

81,426,549 

161,134 

2,699,645 

47,775 

47,292 



In 1927, the output of gold was 9,605,463 grammes ; of silver, 140,946,847 
grammes; of refined sulphur, 61,340 metric tons; of sulphur ore, 16,770 
metric tons ; of manganese ore, 27,560 metric tons; of chrome ore, 9,782 
metric tons; of coal, 32,964,918 metric tons. In 1926, the output of pig 
iron was 821, 882, metric tons;, of steel, 1,506,000 metric tons. 

In 1926, the number of mining workers was as follows : — in collieries, 
235,044; in metal mines, 46,923; various, 11,596; total, 293,562. 

In 1927, the total number of cocoons obtained was 91,170,640 kwan 
(342,594,440 kilos), valued at 497,172,304 yen. 

On December 31, 1926, the number of employees was 4,497,810 (3,005,899 
males and 1,491,911 females), Of this number, 1,935, 612 w-ere employed in 
privately-owned factories, 159,469 in Government factories, 320, 294 in mines, 
and 2,070,636 in other undertakings. 
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Principal manufactures in 1926 were woven goods, 1,190,561,000 yen 
(cotton, 703,024,000 yen; silk, 242,771,000 yen); Japanese paper, 
53,010,000 yen; European paper, 119,725,000 yen ; matclies, 16,988,000 
yen ; earthenware, 78,173,000 yen ; lacquered ware, 30,989,000 yen ; matt- 
ing, 29,005,773 yen ; oil, 45,418,000 yen. ' 

■ " At the end of 1925 there were 189 cotton spinning factories operating in 
Japan, employing (in December 1925) 43,413 men and 167,584 women. 

In 1925 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 258,448,760' 
yen ; the manufactured products to the value of 202,036,166 yen. 


Commerce.^ 


_ 

1924 

1 192.5 

1926 

1927 ^ 

1928 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

245,340,225 I 
180,703,483 

£ 

257,265,786 

230,558,980 

£ 

237,748,449 

204,472,789 

£ 

217,915,386 

199,231,717 

£ 

219.631.300 

197.196.300 


1 .Excluding bullion and specie. 


Commerce by countries : — 


Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to , 

1920 

1927 < 

1926 

1927 

Australia .... 

Belgium .... 

Egypt 

Canada .... 

British India 

Straits Settlements . 

China 

France .... 

French Indo-China . 
Germany . • 

Great Britain 

Dutch Indies 

Holland . 

Hawaii . . . 

Hongkong . . . 

Italy . . . . 

Philippine Islands 

Chile . . . 

Asiatic Bnssia . 

Sweden .... 

Siam . ... 

Switzerland. 

U.S. of America . 

Total (all countries) . 

Ten 

128,396,266 

14.240,880 

31,958,679 

63,929,190 

891,136,194 

.39,872,330 

239,410,462 

24,645il01 

24,519,627 

145,220,980 

170,274,500 

103,077,496 

4,726,487 

140,651 

1,426,286 

6,746,794 

18,714,494 

8,690,067 

23,863,964 

13,946,606 

14,358,017 

21,819,126 

680,186,761 

Yen 

122,840,838 

14,318,562 

24,033,872 

55,669,652 

270,592,276 

85,873,162 

226,034,359 

27,309,700 

33,179,029 

131,898,630 

158,271,946 

103,775,236 

3,981,285 

104,108 

1,598,690 

6,327i388 

37,841,362 

7,868,844 

24,526,315 

10,889,169 

22,260.447 

18,095,619 

673,685,906 

Ten 

51,611,323 
1,168,560 
23,098,268 
24,763,718 
156,961,639 
41,497, 210 
421,861,285 
42,411,882 
6,206,645 
8,181,002 
69,493,735 
74,764,266 
2,496,198 
6,700,076 
62,973,011 
6,261,917 
27,821,068 
1,926,396 
8,299,972 
468,492 
9,270,805 
495,641 
860,880,579 

Ten 

60,666,046 

2,205,865 

29.006.068 
27,401,680 

167,580,191 

36,687,948 

834,188,608 

64.046.068 
5,873,594 

10,012,102 

64,929,713 

82,581,214 

3,387,424 

6.894,069 

66,628,996 

3,865,746 

32,834,201 

2,063,777 

I 7,776,287 

497,173 
11,140,867 
1,416,019 
833,804,256 

2.377,484,493 j 

2,179,163,858 

2,004,727,891 

1,992,317,166 


Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
exports : — 


Imports 

1927 

1928 

Exports 

1927 

1928 

Bice and paddy 
Wheat . 

Beans and peas 
Sugar',' ,. . . 
BenzlneOi petroleum 

1000 Ten 
78,906 
63,929 
.62,908 
75,804 
35,2*5 

1000 Yen 
38,672 

1 67,785 

i 67,830 
64,056 1 
1 37,266 

j Green tea 
j Acqnatic products 
j Beans and peas .1 

I Vegetable oil . . ) 

II Sugar, refined . i 

1000 Yen 
10,896 
20,145 
10,466 1 
9,768 ' 
28,917 

1000 Ten 
11,818 
17,876 
10,401 
6,022 
i 88,415 
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'! 

1000 Ten 

Chile nitrate . . i 

6,108 

Oil cake . 

86,827 

Ammonium sulph- 


ate . . 

32,750 

Cotton, raw , 

624,630 

Wool 

101,676 

Woollen or worsted 


yarns . 

43,552 

Tissues of wool 

34,660 

Tissues of Cotton . 

7,236 

Pulp 

Coal 

11,930 

36,488 

Wrought Iron 

114,163 

Lead . 

15,227 

Caustic soda and 


soda ash 

12,242 

Machinery 

71,581 

Wood . . 1 

103,804 

Coal-tar dyes . . j 

7,709 


3®, 804 
549,938 
111,857 


32,105 

31,113 

7,485 


11,455 

36,976 

126,426 

14,722; 


13,363 

84,748 

110,884 

9,023 


Camphor 
Menthol crystal 
Coal 

■ Waste silk 
! Haw silk 

I Cotton yarns . 

; Silk tisanes . 

; Cotton tissues 
Stra'w plaiting 
Potteries 

■ Wood . 

: Paper , 
i Toys 

i Knitted goods 
Matches 


1000 Ten 
5,637 
4,897 
25,508 
12,868 
741,227 
38,794 
139,615 
383,600 
8,459 
30,491 

1 o’, 203 
10,521 
28,042 
8,155 


Glass . 


16,631 


1928 


1000 Ten 
.0,446 
3,913 
24,513 
12,548 
782,696 
25.892 
134,058 . 
352,217 
4,716 
34,637 
17,963 
25,673 
10,997 
32,194 
5,116 
6,887 
12,943 


The imports of bullion and specie (gold and silver) in 1926 amounted to 
1,628,219 yen, and expiorts to 35,897,994 yen; in 1927, imports, 8,515,686 
yen; exports, 49,680,441 yem 

The staple articles of trade between Japan and Great Britain (Board of 
Trade returns) for 2 years were : — 


Imports into XJ.K. 

1926 

1927 

Exports to Japan 

1920 

1927 

Raw silk . 

& 

418,970 

& 

652,924 

1 Cotton goods . 

& 

644,800 

& 

749,406 

Silk manufactures . 

1,456,300 

1,488,985 

Woollen goods . 

2,426,036 

3,169,874 

Straw plaiting , 

Peas (tinned) 

■226;416 

506,884 

308,789 

726,005 

Woollen and worsted 
yarns . 

898,962 

713,899 

Soya bean oil 

922,590 

. 839.905 

Iron and steel . 

1,988,101 

2,606,083 

Toys . . . , 

203,459 

169,508 

Machinery 

2,036,668 

1,818,692 

Pish (including canned 
salmon) . 

866,487 

611,928 

Cycles 

Chemicals and dyes . 

283,112 

1,895,992 

208,268 

2,067,303 


Total trade between Japan and IT.E. for 6 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 1928 

Imports from Japan to U.K. 

Exports to Japan from U.K. 

7,470 ! 
26,705 

7,281 

16,237 

7,204 

13,904 

8,164 

15,160 

1 8,737 

j 14,539 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Shipping movements at Japanese ports for 2 years 



j Entered j 

j. . Cleared 

Steam . . 
Sailing . . 

Total. - j 

j 1926 

|. 1927 1 

1 1926 

i 1927 

No. 

16,224 

150 

Tons 

49,186,029 

23,168 

No. 

16,899 

126 

Tons 

49,294,455 

117,819 

' Mo. 
*176 

Tons 

49,381,587 

25,439 

No. 

16,902 

Tons 

49,793,372 

17,505 

16,874 

49,209,187 

ir;025j 

49,812,274 

16,502 

49,407,026 

17,031 

49,810,877 


Total 
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or the total steamships entered in 1926, 2,049 vessels of 9,963,245 tons s 

were British ; 725 of 3,960,342 tons American ; 236 of 996,108tons German ; i 

152 of 200,492 tons Norwegian ; 209 of 960,851 tons Dutch ; 26 of 34,667 is 

tons Chinese ; 107 of 599,250 tons French j and 12,485 of 31,873,523 tons 
were Japanese. | 

In December, 1928, the merchant navy (without Formosa) consisted of I 

3,290 steamers of European style, of 3,767,047 tons; and 14,208 sailing j 

vessels of Japanese style, of 871,088 kokn. The Japanese Government sub- 
sidises shipping companies for foreign trade, and now Japanese vessels run on 
four great routes to Europe, North America, South America, and Australia. ‘J 

There are also lines plying between Japanese ports and Korea, Northern '] 

China, and nine ports on the Yangtse-Kiang. < 'i 

Internal Communications. 

The first railway in Japan was built in , 1872, between Tokyo and « 

Yokohama, a distance of 18 miles. By 1880 there were 73 miles of railway 
in operation ; by 1900, 3,638 miles ; by 1910, 6,354 miles ; by October, 1923, 

9,974 miles. The following table gives the railway statistics (including, 
except revenue and expenditure, Formosa) for 1926-27 : — 


- 

State Bailways 

Railways owned by 
Private Companies 

Total 

Length in milee 

Gross income, yen 
Expenditure, yen 
Goods carried, tons . 
Passengers, number , 

j 

8,006 

467,809,954 

270,839,000 

73,602,765 

785,706,451 

3,336 

64,936,182 i 

37,715,000 j 

20,716,015 
209,921,424 

^ 11,842 
582,745.136 
647,989,000 
94,317,780 
1,005,627,875 


The railway mileage in 1926-27, was 11,342, of which about 9,871 were 
main lines. The working revenue in 1926-27 was 484,083,000 yen, and 
the working expenses 270,839,000 yen. 

It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4 '85 feet. The 
work is expected to be completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to build 
five railway lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. A railway tunnel under the 
MojiShimonoseki Straits was commenced in 1920 and is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1928, The tunnel will connect the island of Kiuahu with Honshu. 
The whole length of the tunnel will be 7 miles, of which one mile will be 
completely under the sea. Comprehensive plans have been made for the 
electrification of the Japanese Government railways. The first section to be 
electrified will be the Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokyo to Kobe. 

There are (1926-27) 1,145 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

The following are postal and telegraphic statistics for four liscal years 



1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Letters ;, .. .. Y 

Postcards . . . . >• 

Newspapers and periodicals J 
Parcels . . . . 

Post and Telegraph offices . 
Telegrams received 

Telegraphic line (miles) 

,, wire (miles) . 

Telephone lino (miles) 

,, wire (miles) 

Number of telephone messages . 
Number of telephone subscribers 

3,710,090,000 

48,458,000 

8,086 

70,810,252 

I 23,971 

153,303 
14,277 
1,199,528 
1,671,040,060 
430,899 

4,120,033,000 

52,869,000 

.8,226 

71,355,999 

80,491 

169,7741 

15,620 

1,438,462 

1,679,587,137 

442,851 

4,266,410,000 

55,542,000 

8,797 

70,740,288 

81,076 

175,654 

23,605 

1,867,759 

1,860,159,780 

494,793 

3,974,193,000 

58,259,000 

8,793 

69,562,109 

1 31,818 

186,271 
25,546 
2,166,971 
2,195,600,413 
652,567 
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Banking’. 


Coinage issued in the years stated 


, - , 

1922-23 

1923-34 ! 

1924-26 

1925-20 ' 

■ 1920-27 

Gold coins . 

Silver „ . 

Bronze ,, . 

Kiokel „ . 

Yen 

33,969 

47,200,000 

2,'^00,0nfl 

30,000,000 

Ten 

29,468 

88,000,000 

1,000,000 

12,000,000 

Yen ' 
3,302 
45,000,000 
770,000 
2,000,000 

Yen 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

■ Yen 

10.000,000 

140,000 

5,01.0,000 

Total . j 

80,033.909 

101,029,468 

47,773,302 

26,000,000 

15,140,000 


The total amount of notes in circulation on September 30, 1928, v?as 
1,428,220,000 yon, of which 1,276,615,000 yen were notes of the Bank of 
Japan ; 93,656,000 yen were notes oh the Bank of Chosen ; 46,362,000 yen 
notes of the Bank of Taiwan. On June 30, 1928, the gold stock of 
Japan was 1,261,000,000 yen, of which 178,000,000 yen were held by the 
Government and 1,083,000,000 yen by the Bank of Japan. 

The modern hanking system dates from 1872. The principal banks of 
Japan are the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Hypothec Banlc, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaido Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, Bank of Chosen. There are also (1926) 
27 agriotiltural and industrial banks, 1,475 ordinary banks, and 131 
savings banks. The condition of the banks (ordinary, saving and' special) 
for three years (December 31st) was as follows. 


Year 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Reserve j 
Fund 

Deposits 

t Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 

1924 . 

1925 . . 

1926 . 

■ 1 

Yen. 

1.995.948.000 

1.954.700.000 

1.927.732.000 

1 

Yen 

872.619.000 

915.568.000 

967.396.000 

Yen. 

10.324.816.000 

11.413.686.000 

11.322.308.000 

Ten 1 

351.119.000 

340.781.000 

Per cent. • 
9-02 

8-65 


The depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank on March 31, 1928, 
numbered 34,581,222, and their deposits amounted to 1,570,792,945 yen. 


Money, WeigMs, and Measures. 

The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 0 ‘75 gramme of pure gold, 
and is called the yen == 2s. Old., which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows : — ^^Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins (50, 
20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin (10 and 5 sen pieces), and bronze coins (1 sen 
and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are ‘900 fine, and the silver coins '800 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are u-sed 
at double their face value.. The one-yen silver coin formerly issued is with- 
drawn. The old copper 2, 1 and ^ sen pieces, are used as formerly. 

The Kin = 160 mommd . . . = 1 *323 lb. avoirdupois 

,, Kimn = 1,000 „ . . . = 8‘267 1bs. ,, 

» Siin , . . . ■ . , = 1-193 inch. 

,, (10 sun) ■ . . . =11 ‘930 inches. 

,, Km — Oshaku , . . = 5 ‘96.5 feet. 
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The (7Ad = 60 . =: 6’4229 chains. 

„ Ei = 36 chd . . . . . = 2"44: miles. 

Ei sq. ... . . , 6 ‘9552 sq. miles. 

,, Tsuho . . . . , . 3*9538 sq. yds. 

,, C77id, land measure . . , . = 2*45 acres. 

Ao&m, liquid . . . . . = 39*6804 gallons. 

,, ,, dry . . . . . = 4*9601 bushels. 

,, yo, liquid=^^ . . . , = 3*9680 gallons. 

,, ,, dry . . . . , = 1*9851 peck. 

The metric system was made obligatory by a law passed in March, 1921, 
but has not yet been enforced. The following rates are recognised 
metre =3*3 shaku. 
gramme = 0*266667 momme mommi) . 

Biplomatie Eepreseutatives. 

1. Of Japak in Gbeat Britain. 

Ambassador Extrao7 dinary and Elenipotentiary.—His Excellency Baron 
i Tsuueo Matsudaira. (Appointed July 24, 1928.) 

' Counsellor , — Sadao Saburi. 

First Secretary . — I taro Ishii. 

! Second Secretaries . — Waro Moriya and Tateki Horiuchi. 

I Third Secretaries . — Yoshio Muto and Kafsumi Nihro. 

j AttacMs. — H. Masutani, M. Matsumura, Ichiro Ota, Hirokichi Nemichi, 

. Katsuzo Okumura, and Shiroji Yuki. 

I Naval Attaahi. — hear- Admiral Koichi Shiozawa, D.S.O. 

i Military AttaeM .- — ^Colonel the Marquis Mayeda, O.Y.O., M.C. 

I Financial AttachA—Smclcd Tsushima. 

I Qomme^'cial Counsellor . — Shinjoro Matsuyama. 

Ohancallors.Q'h.itoshi Kunugi, Katautoshi Yutani, and lYagayasu lYishida. 

' There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, Cardiflf, and Middlesbrough. 

! 2. Of Great Britain IN Japan. 

Ainbassador Extraordinary and PleniyotenAiary. — Et. Hon. Sir John 
I Anthony Cecil Tiiley, G.C.M.G., C.B., appointed June 4, 1926. 

! Counsellor. — 0. F. J. Dormer, M.V.O. 

i Secretaries, — N. H. H. Charles, M.C., C. B. P. Peake, M.O., and 

f P. Broad. 

1 Japanese Coitnsellor. — C. J. Davidson, C.I.E., C.V.O. 

i Naval AttachA — Captain C. V. Robinson. 

Military AttacM . — Major L. 11. Hill, O.B.E. 

I Commercial Secretaries. — G. B. Sansom, C.M.G., and R. Boulter, G.M G 

I There are Consular Representatives at Tokio, Yokohama, Osaka, 

Shimonosoki, Kobe, Nagasaki, Tamsui (in Formosa), Dairen, Karatsu, 
i: and Seoul. ■ . > 

! 3. Of Canada in Japan. 

I Minister.— Koeh^vt Meredith Marler (appointed January 12, 1929). 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 

Go vernm ent. — By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on 
Augitst 22, 1910, the Korean territory was formally annexed to the Empire 
i of Japan. The Emperor was deprived of all political jiower, and the title 
; of the country was changed back to ‘Chosen,^ from Tai Han, which had 

! been ad<.ipted in 1897, and the office of Japanese Governor-General estab- 

I 
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lished. By an Imperial Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all 
respects an integral part of Japan, Koreans to be on the same footing as 
Japanese. Members of the Korean Imperial House and the late Korean 
Cabinet have had Japanese patents of nobility conferred upon them. 

Govemor-Qeneral, — ^His Excellency General HanzoYamanashi (December, 
1927). 

Area and Population.— The area is 85,231 square miles. Population 
at the end of 1926, 19,108,900. The vast majority of the foreign residents 
are Chinese, numbering 45,291 at the end of 1926. The latest returns (1926) 
give the number of British subjects as 228, Americans 756, French 76, and 
Germans 43. At the end of 1926 the population of the largest cities and 
towns was as follows: — Keijo-fu (Seoul), the capital, 306,363 (81,559 
Japanese), Fusan-fii (Pusan), 106,323 (40,803 Japanese), Heijo-fu (Pyong- 
Yang), 114,371 (23,545 Japanese), Taikyu-fu (Tai-Ku), 77,263 (23,513 
Japanese), Cheinnlpo 53,741 (11,651 Japanese). ^ 

The language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Eeligion and Education— The knowledge of Chinese classics 
and of Confucian doctrine, formerly considered essential to the education of 
the Tipper classes, has given way under Japanese and foreign influence to 
a more practical system of instruction, but the worship of ancestors is 
still observed with as much punctiliousness as in China. In the country 
there are numerous Buddhist monasteries, which, however, are looked upon 
with scant respect. There is a large number of Christian converts. Frehch 
misdonaries were working in the country from 1784 and struggled for a 
century in the face of official persecution. The ban on Christianity was 
raised in 1882 and the first Protestant missionaries came to Korea in 1884, 
In 1927 there were 707 foreign missionaries working in Korea and a member- 
ship of 219,000 converts (communicants) was claimed. The missions early 
estab ished numerous hospitals and schools throughout the country. 

Since annexation the Japanese authorities have provided schools in all 
parts of the country, but it is recognized that much is required to be done, 
as less than 20 per cent, of the Koreans are literate. Plans are now being 
drawn up to establish an elementaiy school in every myrn or village, but 
lack of funds hinder-s the speedy attainment of this ideal. Technical schools 
are being gradually introduced. 

In 1926 there were for the education mainly of Japanese 456 elementary 
schools with 65,853 pupils, 11 middle schools with 4,840 pupils, 1 medical 
school, a law university, a normal school, a higher technical school, and a 
higher commercial school, 22 girls’ high schools with 6,332 pupils, and 
various kindergarten and private schools. For the education of Koreans 
there were 1,311 common schools with 391,058 pupils, 74 private common 
schools with 16,592 pupils, 24 higher common schools (9 private) with 9,903 
pupils, 13 (ft private) higher common schools for girls, with 2,501 pupils ; 
besides various industrial schools. There is .a University at Seoul with 467 
students (March 31, 1927), of whom 149 were Koreans and 318 Jaf>anese. 

_ In Seoul there are three daily ' Korean newspapers, and 2 Japanese, 
besides nthers published at Chemulpo and in other parts of the country. 
There IS a Government-owned daily newspaper in English, published at 
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Einanee. — The finances of Korea form a special aeconnt in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue for two years is shown as follows : — 


Revunue. | 

1927-28 

1928-29 1 

Expenditure. 

1 1927-28 1928-29 

Ordinary ... ... 1 

Extraordinary 

Yen. 

166,773,875 

1 43,934,587 

, Yen 1 
179,844,000 
42,830,000 

1 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Yen Yen . 

1.50,879,009 161,873,000 
60,030,202 60,801,000 

Total ... 

209,708,462 

222,674,000 

Total .. 

■210,910,111222,674,000 


The total debt on March 31, 1927, was 16,877,430 yen. 


ProdmetioU. — Korea is almost entirely an agiicultural country ; the 
cultivated area at end of 1926 was 11,276,115 acres. The chief crops are 
rice, barley, wheat, beans, and grain of all kinds, besides tobacco and 
cotton. The rice crops for 5 years were (in bushels) : — 1922, 75,271,056 ; 
1924, 65,572,033; 1925, 73,279,275; 1926, 76,503,536; 1927, 84,998,445 ; 
in 1926, 35,410,630 bushels of barley were produced; 21,757,685 bushels 
of soya beans, 157,498,981 lbs. of Upland American cotton aud 57,149,756 
lbs. of native cotton. Whale fishing is carried on on the coast. In 1926, 
36,176,105 pounds of apples, 24,942,456 pounds of pears were produced. 
Silkworm rearing is also carriedonandin 1926 there were produced 1,585,400 
bushels of cocoous ; in 1927, 1,818,583 bushels. Live-stock is raised as 
a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their size and 
quality. In 1927, there were 1,594,894 cattle, 56, 054 horses, 1,220,679 
pigs, 10,309 donkeys and 24,918 goats. The fishing industry is developing ; 
value of catch in 1926, 53,742,867 yen 

Gold mining is carried ou ; the value of the 1926 output was 7,485,811 
yen. There are 10 foreign-owned gold mines in active opei'ation. 
Copper, iron, and coal are abundaut in Korea ; the development of these 
resources has been impeded by defective means of commuincatiou, but is 
making steady progress. The output of pig iron in 1926 was valued at 
6,958,940 yen; iron ore at 2,120,148 yen; and coal 4,992,699 yea. An 
anthr'^cite coal mine in the north of Korea is in operation Graphite and 
mica also are found in considerable quantities. The total value of mineral 
products in 1926 was 24,130,350 yen. The government has the mono] mly 
of ginseng, salt and tobacco, the latter yielding 22,049,535 11)3. in 1926. 
At end of 1926 there were 4,293 factories with a capital of 319,171,486 yen, 
and 83,460 employees, while the value of the output was 365,849.317 yen. 

Commerce.—The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Gen.san, 
Chinuampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Seishin, Ping- Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Joshin aud hhin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 


- 

1924 

j 1925 

1926 

1 1927 i 

1928 

Imports 

Exports 

Yen 

309,593,336, 

329,039,094 

Yen. 

340,011,781 

341,630,533, 

.Yen - 
372,169,783! 
362,954,800' 

1 . Yen , 1 

1 383,417,007 : 
1 358.924,702 

Yen 

413,991,000 

,36.5,978,000 


Imports. — The imports in 1927 included cotton goods, 28,574,308 yen ; 
machinery, 9,420,383 yen ; silk goods, 9,292,932 yen : timber, 10,640,117 yen ; 
kerosene oil, 6,898,442 yen;' grass cloth, 5,500,596 yen ; sugar, 7,735,816 
yen ; paper, 7,287,981 yen ; and coal, 10,732,851 yen. The principal exports 


I 


1 
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were rice, 191,574,674 yen; beans, peas and pulse, 22,941,389 yen ; hides, 
2,444,994 yen; cattle, 3,420,822 yen; silk, 25,865,851 yen; cocoons, 
4,889,895 yen; and gold ore, 1,451,383 yen. Of the total imports in 
1927, the value of 269,473,827 yen was from Japan; of the exports, the 
value of 338,175,745 yen was to Japan. From Great Britain and the United 
States of America re.spectively, direct imports amounted to 4,980.210 yen 
and 8,208,418 yen ; but there is also considerable indirect trade vid Japan. 

Irnjiorts from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) were 101,070?. 
in 1926, 95,5107. in 1927, and 152,3737. in 1928 ; exports to United King- 
dom were 6747., 6077., and 2,4547. in the three years respectively. 

Shipping and Communications. — The shipping entered at the open 
ports in 1927 had a tonnage of 6,421,752, and those that cleared a tonnage 
of 6,070,494. 

Transport in the interior is by rail, road (motor-car, oxen, pack-horses, 
etc.), and river. The railways are being rapidly extended and the roads are 
being gradually improved. At the end of March 1927 there were 10,318 
miles of completed roads. Length of railways, 1928 (public and private), 
about 2,000 miles ; number of passengers earned (1927) 18,457,000. 

Number of post offices 670. There were 21,503 miles of telegraph line 
open (March 1927), and the lines connect with the Japanese and the 
Chinese sy.stems. The telephone has been introduced at Seoul, Chemulpo, 
and several other towns ; length of lines 3,279 miles (June 30, 1927). 
During the fiscal year ending March 1927 there were 27,586 telephone 
subscrihera. 5,379,804 telegrams were sent in 1926-27. 

In 1926-27, 180,266,705 ordinary mails were collected and 197,931,948 
delivered, 2,135,270 parcels were collected and 2,985,038 delivered. 

Currency and Banking. — Regulations for banking were framed in 
1906 In 1926 there were 18 banks, semi-Government and ordinary, with 
66,525,000 yen paid-up capital, with total deposits at December 31, 1926, 
amounting to 4,202,313,000 yen. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-Ichi-Qinko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
unre.strictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government- General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with gold (!oin and convertible notes issued by the 
Bank of Japan. The Bank of Chosen has a paid-up capital of 25 million 
yen, the deposits amounting to 117.258,000 yen (Dec. 31, 1926). Notes 
issued at Dec. 31, 1926, 110,936,000 yen. Against their issue must be 
provided a reserve of the same amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and 
silver bullion, and convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver Imllion, 
however, must not exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The postal 
savings banks had 1,796,858 depositors with a total amount 22,466,176 yen 
at March 31, 1927. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 5-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 
20-, and 50-sen, nickel of 5 sen, and bronze of 1-sen. The gold coins, 
however, are not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce being 
the notes of the Bank of Japan or of the Bank of Chosen which are issued in 
the following denominations, viz.: 100 yen, 20 yen, 10 yen, 6 yen, and 1 
yen. The old nickel coin has been wholly withdrawn from circulation, 
and the cash currency is now rarely seen, and then only in remote parts 
of the country. Under certain regulations, bills of exchange and cheques 
may p.'iss into the currency. In the more important commercial towns 
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there are authorised ‘ note aasoeiationa ’ of merchants for the transaction of 
business relating to bills. 

BrUish Gonsid- General at Seoul . — Oswald "White. 

Fice- Consul. ~D. W. Kerniode. 


FOEMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

Governor-General . — Takeji Kawamura, 

The Island has an area of 13,889 square miles, with a population (1926) 
of 4,241,759 (2,176,656 males and 2,065,103 females). Census population 
Oct. 1, 1925, 3,994,236 (2,055,133 males and 1,939,103 females). There 
were 195,769 Japanese, and 35,505 foreigners in the Island in 1926. The 
chief towns are Taihoku (195,555 inhabitants in 1925 Census^ Tainan, 
Kiirun, and Taichu. 

Many improvements have been effected by the Japanese administration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
in Taiwan. There are four villages containing (1916), 652 families con- 
sisting of 3,268 persons. An educational system has been established for 
Japanese and natives. In 1926-27 there were for the instniction of the 
Japanese 132 primary schools, with 780 teachers and 26,895 pupils. For 
the instruction of the natives there were 539 schools, with 6,154 teachers 
and 216,011 pupils. There are also normal schools, a medical school, an 
industrial school, and a school for teaching the Japanese language to natives, 
and native languages to Japanese. The University of Formosa was opened 
in April, 1928. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 5 
to 9 million yen annually. Tlie expenditure is chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 


f 1 Estiniates. 

; The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 

I ramie, jute, turmeric; while camphor is worked in the forests under a 

li Government monopoly. The production of camphor was in 1928-24, 

: 13,216,296 kin; in 1924-25, 5,958,121 kin; in 1925-26, .5,599.630 kin. 

Production of rice in 1927, 17,198,887 koku ; 1928, 13,600,000 koku. 
Production of raw sugar in 1926-27, 6,710,184 piculs (396,000 tons); in 
1927-28, 9,627,693 picnls (662,600 ton.s) ; 1928-29, 12,169,675 piculs 
(811,312 tons). There are active fisheries: value of catch in 1926, 
10,225,692 yen. The number of animals (December 31, 1926) was 
horses, 224; goats, 89,139 ; cattle, 92,244; pigs, 1,542,829; buffaloes, 
288,995. The industries comprise flour-milling, sugar, tobacco ; oil, spirits, 


Eevenue . 
Expenditure 


Ten ! Yen Yen Yen I Yen 

. '113,614, 7971119, 659, 876!131, 778, 000 111,699,202109,246,000 
.i 86,861,8471 87,770,8751, 91,941,000 111, 599,202109,246,000 
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iron-work, glass, bricks, soap, and many other mantifactureS. Mining is 
making steady progress; gold (417,346 yen) ; silver (17,389 yen) ; copper 
(261,968 yen) ; and coal (13,298,913 yen) being the principal minerals in 

1926 ; the output of coal in 1926 was 1,794,611 tons. The total value of 
minerals in 1926 was 16,763,256 yen. There are 44 new style and 136 old 
style sugar mills in Taiwan. 

The commerce of Fomosa is largely with Japan ; imports in 1927, 
65,840,396 yen from foreign countries ; 121,107,991 yen from Japan; total 
imports, 186,948,387 yen; exports, 44,597,707 yen to foreign countries; 
202,078,577 yen to Japan; total exports, 246,676,284 yen. In 1926 the 
imports from Japan amounted to 121,404,784 yen; exports to Japan 
202,109,583 j'en. Imports from other foreign countries, 62,007,666 yen ; 
exports to other foreign countries, 49,315,487 yen. The chief exports in 

1927 were tea, 11,652,124 yen; sugar, 98,981,421 yen; camphor and 
camphor oil 4,923,996 yen; coal, 7,658,302 yen. The chief imports in 
1927 were rice, 16,039,385 yen; cotton and silk goods, 15,254,559 yen; 
fertilisers, 25,650,308 yen ; wood and planks, 6,736,842 yen. 

Roads have been and are being constructed throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1927, 936 miles of railway open (610 miles belonged to the Govern- 
ment and 326 miles to private companies). In 1926 there were 171 post 
offices, through which passed 67,598,069 packets and 684,004 parcels. The 
telegraph service has 160 offices ; length of line 736 miles ; of wire, 2,941 
miles; messages (1926), 2,800,647. Telephone line, 1,895 miles; calls, 
49,981,511. 

The post office savings bank had 475,868 depositors with 9,145,104 yen 
to their credit (1926-27). 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 

BokotS, or the Pescadores, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
of about 50 square miles. 

Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafnto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 50° north latitude. It has an area 
of about 18,934 sq. miles, and, in 1926 (census), the population was 203,504 
(122,202 males, 81,302 females). Residential population on December 31, 
1926, 203,573. The most important industry of the island is the herring 
fishery, but large areas are fit for agriculture and pasturage, and Japanese 
settlers have been provided with seed and domestic animals. There is a vast 
forest area of larch and fir trees. The minerals found are coal and alluvial 
gold ; coal raised in 1926, 275,819 tons. 

The revenue for the year ending March 31, 1929, is estimated at 
27,340,000 yen, and expenditure the same. 

The leased Territory of Kwantung, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 538 sq. miles, and a population 
(December 31, 1926) of 1,095,903, of whom 866,506 are Chinese and 227,301 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-general, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny). At the end of 1926 there were 52 elementary schools 
with 23,121 pupils, 8 secondary schools with 3,228 pupils, and 7 girls’ 
schools with 3,109 pupils, for the instruction of the Japanese, and 130 
schools with 24,545 pupils for the instruction of the natives; also an 
American Presbyterian Mission with a church and a hospital. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for 1927-28 balance at 17,915,203 
yen . 
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The chief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, heans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry, the value of the catch in 1925 (3,177,025 kwan) 
being 2,608,834 yen, as compared with 3,888,481 kwans in 1926, valued at 
3,204,724 yen. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is abundant 
in the Territory. Since July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs district 
under the Chinese Imperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs poi’t, 
with out-stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. The 
port in free, goods being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of 
the leased territory. The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports 
(1923), 133,134,415 haikwan taels (tael, in 1926, averaged Ss. l|c^.); 
exports, 189,539,672 haikwan taels, of which 65,582,448 hk. tls. was im- 
ported from Japan, and 86,821,984 hk. tls. exported to that country. 
Dairen has a fine harbour, ice-free all the year, and protected by a breakwater 
1,000 yards long. The harbour is provided with sheds and warehouses, 
under the control of the South Manchuria Railway Company. The railway 
connects Port Arthur and Dairen with Mukden, Kharbin, and the Eastern 
Chinese Railway System, 8,290,085 passengers and 16,535,194 tons of goods 
were carried during 1926. In 1926 its total length was 690 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Fokohama specie bank are 
current. 

Pacific Islands, — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Equator. These in- 
clude: — {l)'fhe Marianne (or Ladrone) Idands — By treaty of February 12, 
1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam (the largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United States, in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840,00011. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese population of the islands numbered 
at the end of the year of 1926 8,395, and the natives 48,994. The northern 
group is actively volcanic and uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Islands . — The Carolines consist of about 600 coral 
islets, Ponape having 8,238 inhabitants, Yap 7,418, and Parao 7,153. The 
population is mainly of Malay origin, with some Chinese and Japanese. 
The chief export is copra. For administrative purposes the islands were 
divided into two groups : (a) the Eastern Carolines, with Truk and Ponap^ as 
the centres of administration. There are in Truk 884 Japanese, 1 3 Foreigners, 
and 15,124 natives; in Ponap4 there are 377 Japanese, 16 Foreigners, 
and 7,846 natives, (b) The Western Carolines, with Palau and Yap as 
administrative centres. There are in Palau 1,376 Japanese, 5,763 natives, 
and 14 Foreigners. In Yap there are 171 Japanese, 7,230 natives, and 17 
Foreigners. 

(3) Marshall Islands . — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), known respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), first came under 
German rule in 1885. The population consists of 260 Japanese, 11 Foreigners, 
and 9,390 natives. The chief island and administrative centre is Jaluit ; 
Protestant (American) and Catholic missions are at work. There are 
plantations of coco-palm (1,706 hectares). The chief export is copra. 

Justice is administered in 3 district courts and in a court of appeal. The 
islands contain 6 primary and 19 secondary schools. Besides coco-palm, the 
principal products are sugar-cane (island of Saipan) and cotton (islands of 
Rota and Tinian). In 1926, there were in the islands 2,623 cattle, 1,674 

goats, and 10,660 pigs. 

The budget estimates for the Pacific Islands for 1927 were 4,500,000 yen. 
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Statistical and other Books of Eeference eoncerning" Japan, 

1. Official Publications. 

Oonstitution of the Empire of Japan. Tokio, 1889. 

Financial and Economic Annual of Japan. Annual. Tokio. 

Resume statistiquedel’empirednJapon. Annual. Tokio. 

Returns of the Foreign Commerce and Trade of Japan. Annual. Tokio. 

Statistical Summary of Taiw.an. Annual. Issued by the Government. 

Preliiuinai'y reports of the first Census of the Empire of Japan. Tokio, 1920. 

Outlines of the Geology of Japan. Tokio, 1902. — imperial Geological Survey of Japan. 
Tokio, 1915. 

An Official Guide to Eastern Asia. Compiled by the Imperial Japanese Govornment 
Railways. Vol. I., Manchuria and Chosen ; II. and III., Japan ; IV., China. London, 1916. 
Pocket Guide to Japan, 1925. Issued by Japanese Government Railways. Tokyo, 1925. 
The Great Earthquake of 1923 in Japan. Compiled by the Bureau of Social Affairs, 
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(Latvijas Republika.) 


Lattia, along the sonthern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefly 
by Letts. As early as the ISth century the Letts fought against the German 
(battle of Dnrbe, 1260), but in the long run the Germans carried the day, 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Republic (consisting of Eittonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Courland) lasted 
until 1660. _ Eventually, E.stonia passed under the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia^ under that : of Lithuania-Poland, while Piltene and Oe.sel 
became ^Danish. Conrland alone retained her independence under the 
vassal dnebv nf I.ir.biinnin.Pnlmifl 111 1621 LivOIlia WaS 
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annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Eussia. In 1772, afier tlie first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1795 Oourland 
joined Russia. From this time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish public opinion expressed itself in favnur of the separate 
existence of Latvia, and announced its view officially in the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918. An organization for establishing 
the independence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the sovereign Free State of Latvia, which was recognised 
as an independent State by most of the Powers, and was admitted to the 
League of Nations on September 22, 1921. 

Constitution and Government. — The Latvian Constitution which 
was passed by the Constituent llssembly on February 15, 1922, declares that 
Latvia is an independent democratic Republic and that the sovereign power 
of the State is. vested in the Latvian people. The Naema (Parliament) 
consists of 100 representatives elected for 3 years by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret vote on the basis of proportional representation, by citizens of 
both sexes over 20 years of age. Its powers expire on the day on which the 
new SaeiTna assembles. The Saeima elects the President of the State by 
absolute majority, and he holds office for 3 years. - No person can hold this 
; office for more than 6 consecutive years. The President inu.st be over 40 

‘ years of age. He is the Chief of the aimed forces of flie State, and, for the 

period of war, appoints a cominander-in-cliief. War can only be declared 
after a vote of the Saeima, The President chooses the Prime Slinister, who 
forms the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet is responsible to the Saeima. The 
President may propose the dissolution of the Saeima, which proposal 
shall then be followed by a vote of the people. If this proposal 
i is accepted by the people, the Saeima is dissolved and new elections 

are proclaimed ; if not, the Presidtnt of the State is to be considered as 
I having resigned and the Saeima elects anew President. All citizens are 

equal before the Law. The Judge.s are independent and irrevocable. The 
State Control is an independent colleuial institution elected by the Saeima 
for a definite period. 

( The elections to the Saeima, held in October, 1925, produced the 

I following balance of parties : Right, 7 ; Alliance of the Farmer parties, 16 ; 

i Centre, 22; Social Democrats, 30 ; Nation Minorities (Germans, Ru.'>sians, 

i Jews, Poles), 19 ; Communists, 6 ; total, 100. 

k The Ministries are those of Interbir, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 

{ National Welfare, Education, Agriculture, Justice, Communications, and 

f State Control. 

i President o/iAe /S'teiffi.—Gu.stav J'mga/s (elected April 8, 1927). 

Prime Minister. — P. Jnrasevshis (appointed January 23, 1928). 

Area and Population.— Latvia consists of the former Russian Pro- 
f vince of Oourland (about 10,485 square mile-.), four southern districts (Riga, 

Wenden, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
8,715 square miles) and three we.stern districts (Dvinsk, Reshitza, Lutsiii) of 
the former Russian province of Vitebsk (about 5,292 square miles), making a 
total of about 24,440 square miles or, including inland lakes-, about 25,000 
square miles The total length of the frontier line of Latvia is 1 ,04o statute 
miles, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. For administrative purposes 
Latvia is divided into : Vidzeme (Livonia), Kurzeme (Oourland), Zemgale, 
fe. ■ and' Latgale. ; ■ 

; Thechief town is Riga (the capital), populatibn(1928)339,997 ; T’opffi^tiou 

of other principal towns according to 1926 Census, Liepaja (Libau) 60,762 ; 

■ M .M"'2 
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Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 40,640 ; Jelgava (Mitau), 28,321 ; Yentspils (Windau), 
Kezekue (Rositten), Valmiera, Cesis, 

The census taken in 1928 showed a population of 1,883,189 in Latvia. 
Of the population according to the Census of 1925, 1,779,693 were Latvian 
citizens, and 65,212 foreigner-s. Of the Latvian citizens 75 ’61 per cent. "Were 
Letts, 12’32 per cent. Eussians, 4’48 per cent, Jews, 3’39 per cent. Germans, 
2 ’52 per cent. Poles, 0’90 per cent. Lithuanians, 0’38 per cent. Esthonians, 
and 0 ’40 per cent, other nationalities. 

The birth-rate during 1927 was 22T0, an,d the death-rate 15*37 per 1,000. 

Religion and Education. — The majorit}’- of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (58 per cent.), but in Latgale and one district of 
Courland there are also many Roman Catholics (23 per cent.), while in 
Riga, Yentspils and south-east of Livonia there are about 75,000 Greek 
Orthodox Letts. 

During the year 1927-28 there were 1,904 elementary schools in Latvia, 
with 157,206 pupils and 7,542 teachers. Most of these schools were sup- 
ported by the State or taunicipal institutions, only 110 being supported by 
private persons or societies. The State or municipal institutions also sup- 
ported 82 of the secondary schools in the country, the remaining 56 being 
supported by private persona or societies. In these 138 secondai’y schools 
2,658 reachers taught 28,436 pupils. 

Each national minority has the right to its own schools (elementary and 
secondary) with its own language of instructiou. The State contributes to 
the maintenance of these schools according to the percentage of inhabitants 
of the respective national minoiities. In 1927-28, instruction was given in 
elementary schools in the following languages (figures in brackets refer to 
secondary schools): — Lettish in 1,394 (74) schools, with 113,169 (15,029) 
pupils and 5,056 (1,363) teachers ; national minorities in 610 (65) schools, 
with 44,087 (7,617) pupils, and 2,486 (967) teachers. 

Formerly the University of Dorpat served the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and as Dorpat became an Estonian institution, the 
Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raiseil to be the Latvian University. The 
number of students is (1927-28) 7,561, and of professors, 320. There are 
also 165 technical schools with 12,745 pupils ; a Musical Academy with 885 
students and 41 teachers ; and an Academy of Arts with 282 students. 


Finance. — Budget estimates for five years are shown as follows : — 



[ 1924-25 

j 1925-26 

1 1926-27 j 

1 1927-28 

1 1928-29 

Eevenne . . 

Expenditure . 

[ Lats 

i 217,538,000 
198,172,000 

Lats 

160.949.256 

100.949.256 

j Lats 
169,927,276 
169,7>'9.372 

Lats 

159,096,756 

1 169,0t6,756 

164,110,000 

1 164,110,000 


The National Debt of Latvia on April 1, 1928, was as follows To 
United States of America, 5,615,000 dollars ; to Great Britain, 2,150,OOOL 
The internal debt amounted to 624,902 Lats. 


Defence. — The standing army numbers 2000 officers and 18,000 men, 
organized in four divisions. Service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 
20, and lasting to the age of 50. Service with the colours has been reduced, 
according to the law of May 16, 1928, to 12 months in the case of the 
infantry and 15 months for other arms. 
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Latvia maintains a coast defence squadron, comprising at present a gun- 
boat, 2 mine-sweepers, and 2 submarines ; 4 destroyers, and 2 more 
submarines are projected. 

Production and Industry.— -Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing number of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial life. In 1927 the principal crops were rye, 640,750 acres, 
258,800 metric tons ; barley, 463,250 acres, 130,080 metric tons; oats, 

768.000 acres, 177,160 metric tons ; potatoes, 213,750 acres, 717,350 metric 
tons ; flax, 158,060 acres, 18,570 metric tons (16,640 metric tons linseed). 
The main export articles of Latvia are (1927) timber, 80,110,000 lats ; flax, 

26.500.000 lats; butter, 41,267,000 lats. Before the war the Latvian flax 
crop averaged about 35,000 tons per annum. Latvian timber lands, State 
and private (4,410,000 acres), produced in 1924-25 91 million cubic feet of 
timber, (with firewood, 142 million cubic feet). On December 31, 1927, 
there were 2,853 industrial enterprises in Latvia, employing 53,010 hands. 
Most of workers are employed in metallurgical (27'2 per cent.), chemical 
(13'6 per cent.), textile (13 per cent.), mineral w’orking (12-8 per cent.), and 
woodworking (12'3 per cent.) industries. 

Live-stock in 1927 : horses, 369,300; cattle, 966,000 ; sheep, 1,275,000 ; 
pigs, 534,600. 

Latvia does not possess much mineral wealth. 

Commerce and Communications.— Latvia has about 340 miles 
of sea-coast ; its 3 principal harbours are Riga, Liepaja, and Yentspils. 
Three Russian main lines converge on Latvian ports, viz. the Riga-Tsaritsin 
line, the Ventspils-Moscow line, and the Licpaja-Romni line. 

Trade for four years : — 


Year 

Imports 

! Bxpnrts 

i 

j Kilos 

Lats 

1 Kilos ] 

Lats 

1924 

1 924,88.5 580 

256,904,500 

380,557,439 

i 743,829,977 i 

169,647,116 

1925 

960,484,785 

571,890,811 1 

179.501,734 

1926 

; 974,712,982 

260,314,396 

, 617,877,209 

188,503,537 

1927 

! 1,066,305,136 

249,987,549 

! 1,024,665,360 [ 

221,245,682 

The commerce 
of lats):— 

for two years 

was distributed as follows ( 

in thousands 



1926 


1927 


Imports i 

Exports 

Imports 

T: Exports 

Raw iriuterials and semi-manu- 
factured articles ..... 
Manufactured articles . 

■ Food products .... 

' Cattle"' . . . 

Precious metals, etc. . 

59,470 

131,411 

64,695 

4,138 

700 

101,981 

37,097 

48,973 

.188 

•260 

. 63,164 
. 11.8,829 
70,042 
2,073 
880 

■ 128,194 
, 40,282 

1 52,469 

228 
: 73 

Total . . 

260i3l4 

188,504 

249,988 

[321,246 


Total 
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In 1927 the imports (Talue in thousand lats) came fiom Germany, 101,512 ; 
United Kingdom, 26,492; Czechoslovakia, 18,400; Denmark, 16,709 ; 
Soviet Russia, 18,319 ; Poland, 14,545 ; Lithuania, 7,324. Exports to 
United Kingdom, 75,310; Belgium, 23,974; Germany, 58,460, 

In 1927 the principal imports of the United Kingdom from Latvia 
(according to the Board of Trade Pk,eturna) were : sawn timber, 1,897,8082. ; 
pit props, 372,5582.; flax 985,6952. The principal exports to Latvia were 
coal, 38,2242. ; herrings, 429,2112. ; cotton goods, 173,7762. 

Total trade between Latvia and the United Kingdom for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade return.^) : — 


i 

1924 

19-25 

1 ' 1920 

10.7 

192S 

Imports from Latvia 
into United Kingdom 
Exports to Latvia 
from United Kingdom 

& 

6,374,805 

2,206,955 

& 

5,278,553 

1,6.31,776 

£ 

5.600,468 

1.147,778 

& 

6,001,127 

1,150,565 

£ 

6,755,556 

1,202,959 


In January 1928, 75 steamboats of 57,043 net tons, 34 sailing 
.essels of 3,214 net tons, and 10 auxiliary sailing vessels of 1,788 net tons, 
making a total of 119 vessels with 62,045 gross tons, or 51,115 net tons, were 
sailing under the Latvian flag. There were also 5 ice-breakers. 

In 1927, 4,041 vessels of 1,761,345 tons entered and 4,047 of 1,769,718 
tons cleared the ports of Latvia. 

To facilitate the transit of goods to and from Russia, the Latvian main 
lines converging on the ports of Riga and Ventspils have been altered to the 
Russian gauge, while for 'Western trafiic (Riga-Oatend-Paris line) and 
internal communications the normal and narrow gauges are used. Of the 
total length of Latvian railways — 1,676 miles on January 1, 1928^936 miles 
of Russian gauge and 274 miles of the normal gauge. Gross receipts 
r I’ailways in 1927 were 39,765,000 Lats. and expenditure 
34,857,000 Lats. ; 11,121,000 passengers were carried and 4,115,982 tons of 
freight handled. There were also 533 miles of macadamised high roads. 
The navigable inland waterways (1,829 miles) carried about 1,268,758 tons 
of goods. 

In 1927 there were 633 post offices in the country ; length of telegraph 
line, 1,784 miles ; length of telephone lines, 11,274 miles. 

Banking and Currency. — The legal tender in Latvia • is the Lett, 
qual to one gold franc, and representing -2903226 grammes of fine gold. 
Notes of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Lats are in circulation, also 
copper and nickel coins of 1, 2, 5 .santims, and 10, 20, 50 santims 
respectively. The issue of notes in Latvia is strictly limited to the amount 
of cover, and notes can be encashed in gold. 

On August 1, 1928, there were 20 joint-stock Banks, 34 mutual credit 
societies and 12 communal credit institutions in Latvia, with an aggregate 
capital of 40,040,000 Lats, and as.sets totalling 202,539,000 Lats. The 
Bank of Latvia {Latvijas Banka) which commenced operations on November 
1, 1922, had on October 10, 1928, notes in circulation amounting to 
44,703,000 lats. ; deposits, 11,971,000 lats. ; and total assets 268, 310, 000 lats. 

The metric system has been established by law, but the old Russian 
system of weights and measui-es were used until January, 1, 1924. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Ob' Latvia in Gbbat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — M. Fr. Vesmanis (appointed February 14, 1925). 
Counsellor , — •Ludvig Ekis. 

Consul General. — C. L. Sebja. 

There is also a Consulate-General in London, and consular representa- 
tives in Belfast, Hull, Sivansea, and other towns, 

2. Of Great Britain in Latvia. 

Envoy and Minister — Joseph Addison, O.M.G. (appointed December 4, 
1927), (also at Reval and Kovno). 

Military AttacM — Capt. H, W. C. Lloyd, D.S.O,, M.C. 

Naval AttacM . — Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O,, R,N. 

There are consular representatives in Riga and Libau, 

Books of Reference- 

Statistical Annual of the Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian Repuhiic, (In French.) 
1st year, 1920. 

La B6pubUque de Lettonie : Documents, traites et lois. Vol, I. Paris, 1922. 

La Lettonie. Pays de-Transit et d’Bxportation. Editd par le Bureau Letton 
d'informations, Paris, 1924. 

Jler/; (Arved), Latvia and Russia. London, 1920. 

Milmana (A.), Latvia in the Making. Riga, 1928. 

dtMpiMS (A.), La Constitution de la Lettonie. Toulouse, 1925. 

Dasmaws (K.), Lettland. Stockholm, 1926. 

Hediger (Ernesto), La LOttonia economica. Rome, 1923. 

Me (B.), Latvia (Facts for Travellers). New York, 1928. 

Markaus (V.), Agraras raformas gaita Latvija. Riga, 1922. 

Meyer (P.), Latvia’s Economic Life. Riga, 1925, 

OUnt (Peter Z.), The Teutonic Knights In Latvia. Riga, 1028. 

Oeolin (Ian A.), Latvia in the making. A Short History of the Latvian Nation, with 
Facts and Figures about the Present Situation. New York, 1922. 

Perpameni (C.), La Lettonie. Brussehs, 1026. 

Nei/tri (T.), Rapide apergii sur I’histoire lettonc. Riga, 1919 

N«fl?i)(B.), Lertlands Kreditanstalten. Riga, 1928.-— Lettlands Volks und Staatswirt- 
sohaft. Riga, 1925 and 1927. 

SkujenUks (M.), I.atvijas zeme un iedzivotaji (Latvia : Land and People). (Published 
by tlie Government Statistical Bureau.) Riga, 1920. 

Wnlters (M.), Lettland, seine Entwicklung zum Staat nnd die baltischen Fragen 
Riga, 1924.— Le Peuple Letton. Riga, 1926. 

(A,), Latvian Political Economy. Riga, 1928. 


LIBERIA. 

ConstitlltiOE and Government. — The Liberian Republic had its origin 
in the efforts of several colonisation societies of Europe and America to make 
permanent provision for freed American slaves. In 1822 a settlement was 
formed on the west coast of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia, The new State was first recognised by France and 
Great Britain, and ultimately by other Powers. The Constitution of the 
Repuhiic is on the model of that of the United States, with trifling exceptions. 
The executive is vested in a President and a Council of 7 Ministers, and 
the legislative power in a parliament of two houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Representatives 
are elected for four years, and the Senate for six years. The President 
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must be at least tHtty-five years of age, and have unenciiiBbered real estate 
to the value of 2,500 dollars, or 500Z. Electors must be of negro blood, and 
owners of land. The natives of the country are not excluded from the 
franchise, but, except in the centres of civilisation, they take no part in 
political life. The of8.cial language of the Government is English. 

President of Liberia. — Hon. Charles D. B. /fmg (1928-32). 

Fice-Prosident. — Hon. Allen F. Fancy (1 928-32). 

Liberia is one of the original members of the League of Nations. 

Area and Population. — Liberia has about 350 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivorj’^ Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
determined by the Anglo-Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco - 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between the British and Liberian Governments transferring 
the territory of Kanre-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same area on the south side of Morro 
Eiver, which now becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 43,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, all of the African race. Since the 
organisation of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete 
control of Northern Liberia and of the Kroo countries in Southern Liberia. 
The indigenous natives belong in the main to six principal stocks : (1) the 
Mandingos (Muhammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(6) the Kru negroes and their allies, and (6) the Greboes. The Kru 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of American Liberians is estimated at 
about 20,000. About 60,000 of the coast negroes may be considered civilised. 
There is a British negro colony of about 500, and there are about 400 
Europeans. The coast region is divided into counties, Bassa, Sino, Mary- 
land, and Grand Cape Mount, each under a Government superintendent, 
and Montserrado, subdivided into 2 districts, each under a superintendent. 
Monrovia, the capital, has, including Krutown, an estimated population of 
10,000, and is administered as a Federal Di.strict by a Municipal Board 
appointed by the President. It is one of the 15 porks of entry along the 
350 miles of coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Saywolu 
(river port), Robertsport (Cape Mount), Marshall (Junk), Grand Bassa, 
River Cess, Greenville (Since), Nana Kru, Sasstown, Grand Cess, Harper 
(Cape Palmas), Kablaki (river port), Half Cavalla, and Webbo (river port). 
Other towns are Robertsport Royesville, Marshall, Arthington, Careysburg, 
Millsburg, Whiteplains Bopora (native), Rocktown (native), Philadelphia, 
Outtington, Upper Buchanan and Edina, 

Heli^ion and Education. — The Amerioo- Liberians are all Protestant 
(Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are several American 
missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Government 
educational system is supplemented by mission schools, instruction being 
given both to American and to native negroes. The Government has 22 
schools with 700 pupils, and the iiiissious 67 schools with 3,200 pupils. 
The Methodist Episcopalians have a college at Monrovia, as also have the 
African Methodist Episcopalians ; the Protestant Episcopalians a college at 
Cape Palmas. The Government has a college with (1927) 9 professors and 
143 students. A criminal code was enacted in 1900; the customs laws 
were codified in 1907. 
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Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 5 years (in American 
dollars) : — 


1925-26 


Dollars 

962.570 

939,978 


The customs duties for 1922-23 were 372,097 dollars ; for 1923-24, 

380,078 dollars ; for 1924-25, 431,879 dollars; for 1925-26, 518,504 dollars. 

In 1912 an international loan of 1,700,000 dollars was raised, secured by ; 

the Customs revenue, rubber tax, and tax on native labourers shipped from ’ 

Liberia. British financial interests preponderate in the loan. It is further 
provided that for the security of the *evenue a frontier police force sufficient 
for the maintenance of peace in Liberia shall be established, and that the 
United States shall designate trained military officers to organise the force. 

In 1924-25, 120,000 dollars were spent on the force. 

Defence. — For defence every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age capable 
of hearing arms is liable to serve. The organised militia, volunteers, and 
police number about 5,000. 

Production, Commerce.— The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun. There are forests un worked ; 
but the working of one para rubber plantation has begun, and rubber is being 
produced. In 1926 (August) there were six plantations of 10,000 acres each 
which were laid out with rubber trees from tbe nursery at Mount Barclay 
station in Johnsonviile. The soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected ; 
cocoa and cotton are produced in small quantities only, and indigenous coffee 
is the staple product. , Piassava fibre, prepared from the raphia" palm, palm 
oil and palm kernels, kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, coffee, anatto seed and 
rice are also produced. Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but 
is not collected. Tortoiseshell, improperly prepared, is sold in small quanti- 
ties. In the forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. Iron is 
worked by the natives. Gold in small quantities, tin, copper, zinc, monaz- 
ite, corundum, lead, bitumen or lignite, and diamonds have been at different 
times found in the interior, but not as yet in payable form or abundance. 

The trade for five years was as follows (in dollars) ; — 


- 


1921 

1 1922 

1923 

1924 i 

r 

1 1925 

Imports . 
Exports . 


Dollars 
1,231,701 1 

819,504 ! 

1 Dollars 
1,601,615 
i 1,045,882 

Dollars ! 
1,361,700 j 
1,166,735 j 

Dollars i 
1,48.8,185 ■ 
1,410,896 

Dollars 
2,115,021 
i 1,911,058 


The chief imports are rice, Manchester goods, gin, tobacco, building timber, 
galvanised roofing iron, ready-made clothing, and dried and preserved fish. 
The chief exports in 1927 were rubber, 175 ton.s ; palm oil, 556,250 gallons ; 
palm kernels, 8, 900 tons ; piassava fibre, 6,200 tons ; coffee, 1,196 tons ; 
ivory, 8,626 lbs. ; ginger, and camwood. The trade in 1926 was chiefly with 
Germany, 753,143 dollars ; United Kingdom, 323.466 dollars ; Holland, 
201,426 dollars ; and the United States, 263,717 dollars. 



1921-22 

1932-23 : 

1923-24 

1 1924-25 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Revenue , 

507,956 

: 498,889 

699,728 

1 948.208 

Expenditure . 

487,543 

381,258 

681,000 

943,208 
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According to Board of Trade returns, the value of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Liberia was as follows in five years ; — 



: 1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

}•' Imports into U.K. from 

Liberia .... 

■ . Esjiorts of U.K. produce 

to Liberia, . . . 

£ 

€1,1S7 

113,242 

& 

111,807 

155,939 

A 

84,078 

173,9(59 

& 

61,080 , 

186,313 

& 

68,666 

211,299 


In 1925, 904 ships of 2,062,852 tons entered and cleared the ports of the 
Republic. 

Communications.— There are no railways, and no vehicular means of 
transport in the country except motors and ox-carts. There are several 
motor roads. One from Monrovia to White Plains, a distance of 24 miles, is 
completed. Another is in course of construction from Monrovia to Sano- 
qiielieh, which will he 300 miles in length. At present 130 miles of this 
road have been completed for light motor traffic. The Btewerville-Belle 
Yalla road has been completed to a distance of 40 miles, and a road 
extending from Cape Palmas into the interior has been completed to a 
distance of 40 miles. The river St. Paul is navigable for 25 miles from the 
sea nnrthwai-ds (including creeks, for 38 miles), and various Liberians 
maintain steam launches thereon. The Liberian Government has a revenue 
cutter. There is a telephone line connecting Monrovia with Marshall and 
Grand Bassa. There is direct cable communication vrith Europe and New 
York. Of the two wireless stations at Monrovia only one is in operation. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— The money chiefly used is British 
gold and silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Official 
Accounts are kept generally in American dollars and cents, but commercial 
accounts are generally in English currency. The Liberian coins are as 
follows ; — Silver, 50-, 26-, and 10-cent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-eent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., has a branch at Monrovia, and 
agencies at other ports of the Republic. 

Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Op Liberia in Great Britain. 

Minister. — C. W. Dresselhuys. 

Consul-General in London. — J. T. Grein. 

There are Consuls in London, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Op Great Britain in Liberia. 

Charg6 d’ Affaires and Consul-General. — F. G. Rule. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Liberia. 

1. Oppioial Publigations. 

Report of U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1905. Vol. I. contains a Report on 
Education in liil)eris by G. W. Ellis, secretary of the U.S. Legation at Monrovia. Wasb- 
ington, D. 0., 1907. 

Foreign Office Report on the Trade of Liberia. London. 
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2, NoN-OfFIOIAI, PtrSIiIOATIONS. 

BJj/dttfw (Ifl. W.)i Christianity, Islam,: and the Negro ®ace, London, 1887.— A Chapter 
in the History of Liberia. Freetown, 1892. 

Bcnirzeix (Pere P.), La Republiqiie de Liberia. Paris, 1887. 

(J.), Reisebilderans Liberia. 2Bde. Leiden, 1890. 

Neia/osse (M.), Un BtatNdgre: La Republique de Liberia. No. 9 of ‘ Rcnseignoments 
Colonianx.’ Paris, 1900. 

Pim’ant <R. E.), Liberia ; A Report. London, 1925^ 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), Liberia ; The Negro Republic in West Africa. London, 1900. 

Jore (L.), La Republique de Liberia. Paris, 1912. 

Maugham (R. 0. P.), The Republic of Liberia. London, 1920. 
ilfiiis (Lady D.), Through Liberia. London, 1926. 

Reports of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. 

Jleeve (H. F.), The Black Republic : Liberia. London, 1923. 

Sihley (J. L.) und WcsUrniann (D.), Liberia Old and New. London, 1928. 

Wallis (Captain C. Braithwaite), The Advance of Our West African Empire. London, 
1903. And article.s in the Qeographiee,l JoumaL 

Wauwermans (Colonel H.), Liberia, Mstoire de la fondation d’un 6tat negre librc, 
Brussels. 1885. 

Westermann (B.), Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in Liberid.. Gottingen, 1922. 


LIECHTENSTEIN. 

Tbe Principality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian, Land 
of Torarlborg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallen and Graubiinden, is a 
sovereign State consisting of the two counties of Schellenberg and Vaduz 
(formerly immediate iiefs of the Eoman Empire). The former in 1699 and the 
latter in 1712 came into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by 
diploma of January 23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Karl VI., the two 
lordships were constituted as the Principality of Liechtenstein. After the 
break-up of the Empire in 1806 the Principality was incorporated in the 
Ehine Confederation; from 1816 to 1866 it formed part of the German 
Confederation, since the break-up of which it has joined no similar union. 

The Eeigning Prince is Francis I., horn August. 28, 1853.; succeeded 
his brother, Eehruary 11, 1929. The reigning family originated, in the 
twelfth century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 
1608 became princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the 
male line. The constitution, adopted in October 1921, provides for a Diet 
of 15 members elected for four years by direct vote on the basis of universal 
I suffrage and proportional representation. The capital and seat of Goveniment 

I is Vaduz (pop. 1,405), The principality has a High Coxirt. Since February 

s 1921, Liechtenstein has had the Swi3.s currency, and since January, 1924, 'it 

f has been included in the Swiss Customs Union ; the posts and telegraphs 

I are administered by Switzerland. 

I Area, 65 square miles; population, of German origin and nearl3v all 

r Catholic, 1912, 10,716 (5,266 males and 6,450 females). The revenue for 

s 1926 was 685,651 francs and the expenditure 552,555 francs. The inhabitants 

of Liechten.stein since 1867 have not been liable to military service. The 
1 Principality has no army (since 1868). The population is in great part 

agricul rural, the chief products of the country being corn, wine, fruit, wood, 
I and marble. The industries are cotton weaving and cotton spinning, leather 

j goods, and pottery. The rearing of cattle, for which the fine Alpine pastures 

i are well suited, is highly developed. 

; Administrator . — Gustav Schaedler (appointed, June 9, 1922), 

’ Books of Reference. 
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■i . ■ Mfce (J. von), QescMchte des fuTBtlicben Hanses Liechtenstein. 3 vols. Vienna, 

, ‘ ■ He/Soe'fc (Adolf), Quellen zur Gesehichte Vorarlbergs nnd Liechtenstein, Vol. I. 

, • Bern, 19i20. 

Inder Maur (K. von), Verfassung nnd Verwaltung im Piirstentum Liechtenstein. 
» ' Vienna, 1907. 

Srdtzl (P.), Das Fiirstentnm Liechtenstein nnd der gesamte Fiirat Johann von nnd 
zu Lieehtensteintsche Giiterbesitz. Briinn, 1913. 




LITHUANIA. 

{Lietuva. ) 

Lithuania became a Grand Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1386 the Grand Duke Jogaila embraced Christianity and married the 
Polish Queen Hedvig, thus becoming King of Poland. During the reign of 
Vytautas (Vitold) the Great (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
power and prosperity, her frontiers extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. After the death of Vytautas the Great, Polish influence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At the end of the eighteenth century Lithuania shared the fate of . Poland. 
Greater Lithnania fell under Ru-ssian rule, and Lithuania Minor was annexed 
by Prussia. • _ 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 200 representatives at Vilna elected a 
' Lithuanian State Council ( Taryba) and demanded the complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 

On December 20, 1922, Lithuania received de Jure recognition by the 
Great Powers. Russia had alreatly accorded that recognition in the Treaty 
of Peace of July 12,1920. 

Constitution and Q-OVernment. — The constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on August 1, 1922, and amended on May 15, 1928, 
declares that the State of Lithuania is an independent Democratic Republic. 
The Diet (or Sewnas) is the exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, 
and makes laws, ratifies treaties with other States, approves the State 
budget and superintends the execution of the laws. The Executive Power 
is placed in the hands of the President of the Republic and of the Cabinet 
of Ministers. The Pre.sident of the Republic is elected by the penple for 
seven years, and he appoints the Minister- President (Premier), and all 
other Ministers, as recommended by the Premier. The President also 
appoints the higher militai-y and civil officials of the State. In case of 
the absence or illness of the President, his place is to be taken by the 
Premier. All the acts of the President must be countersigned by the 
Premier or the proper Minister. The Cabinet of Ministers is responsible to 
the Diet and re-signs on an expression of a lack of confidence by the latter. 
The Members of the Diet oh entering the Cabinet of Ministers do not cease to 
be Members of the Diet. 

All the citizens of Lithnania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before the law ; there are no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability of person, homes, and correspondence, 
and fi’eedom of religion, conscience, press, speech, strikes, assembly and 
organisation. 
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I The Diet of Lithuania is elected every five j'ears by universalj equal, !; 

direct and secret suffrage according to the proportional system, the electoral ;.i 

unit being one representative to 50,000 inhabitants. The last parliament, M 

elected in 1926, was dissolved in 1927. . ' 

On December 17, 1926, a coup d’dtat rvas carried out by army officers, 
i after which the following appointments were made ” 

i President of Litlmania , — Antanas Smeton-cc. 

j Pri7neMimster.—-AvLgnatinsisV'aldemaras. 

> For administrative purposes the territory of Lithuania is divided into 20 

i districts, of about 100,000 inhabitants each. The districts are divided into 

communities, with about 15 communities to each district. National 
minorities (Jews, Germans, and Polos) enjoy cultural autonomy. 

Area and Population. — The Lithuanian Government claims that 
Lithuania consists of : (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kaunas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Vilna), imnu.s the districts 
ofDisna and Vileika (3) a part of the Province of Gardinas (Grodno), 
north of the Niemen River and the narrow hinterland of the city cf Gardinas 
(Grodno) in the south ; (4) the Province of Suvalki minus the southern 
parts of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (5), part of the Province 
of Oouiiand between the old Gennan frontier and the Holy Aa (Sventoji) 

; River by the Baltic Sea, 

; The jastsm frontier of these territories is defined in the Treaty of Peace 

[ between Lithuania and Russia, signed July 12, 1920, at Moscow, and runs as 

' follows ; Beginning at the Dvina River westward from Druja (estate of 

Safronovo), along the Drujka River, along the ea.storn shore of Lake 
Driviaty, southward througU Koziany, Postavy, by the eastern shove of 
Lake Narocz, along the Narocz River ; then it cuts in half the Molodecno 
railway junction, runs by Yolozino, along the Beresina River, and further to 
the west along the Niemen to the Svislocz River ; further on it circles the 
city of Gardinas at a radius of 15 to 20 versts to the south. 

The norihern frontier (with Latvia) almost coincides with the old 
boundary between the Provinces of Courland and Kaunas. A special 
arbitration convention was adopted by the Lithuanian and Lettish Govern- 
ments on September 28, 1920, at Riga, according to which the British 
representative acted as arbiter in finally fixing the details of this frontier 
and determining the corrections to be made. . 

In the south (in the region of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
1 : Poland ha.s not yet been conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland. 

Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Vilna, but though the Great 
Powers (on March 15, 1923) recognized the de facto boundary between the 
i two countries as defure, and though the League of Nations has endeavoured 

to bring about a solution of this problem, so far (March, 1929) no agreement 
has been reached. 

j This territory had, according to the statistics of 1914, an area of 82,000 

r sq. kilometres (31,662 square miles) and 4,800,800 inhabitants, viz. : the 

^ whole of the former Province . of Kaunas, 39.900 sq. kilometres, and 

j 1,857,100 inhabitants ; 6 districts of the former Province of Vilnius, 29,800 

sq. kilometres, and 2,075,700 inhabitants ; 6 districts of the former Province 
j of Suwalki, 9,800 sq. kilometres, and 718,000 inhabitants; also parts of 

7 the former Provinces of Courland and Gardinas, 2,600 sq. kilometres, and 

If 150,000 inhabitants. 

; The Memel territory (area 2,447 sq. kilometres, population 145,000), 

F which by the Treaty of Versailles was detached from Germany and placed 
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of pure gold, and is equivalent to a tenth of the American gold dollar. In 
this connection the Bank of Lithuania [Lietuvos Bankas) was established in 
August 1922, on joint-stock principles, ?0 per cent, of the shares being held 
by the State and the balance being available for private subscription. The 
Bank’s capital-stock is 12,000,000 litas. Foreigners may own one-third of 
the capital -stock. The Bank enjoys during twenty years the sole right of 
issuing bank-notes. Although under the la%v the bank-note issue calls for a 
gold cover of one-third, yet in practice the Government has decided that the 
actual security must represent 100 per cent, in the form either of gold or 
stable currencies backed by gold. On July 31, 1928, the bank-notes in 
circulation amounted to 85,560,000 litas. There are now eight private banks 
in Lithuania with a total capital of 80,285,423 litas. 

The weights and measures are of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Lithuania in Great Britain. 

JEmoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Kazys Bizauskas. 

Secretary.— Y . K. Rackauskas. 

Consul-General . — K. Gineitis. 

2. Of Great Britain in Lithuania. 

Envoy Wild Minister. — Joseph Addison, C.M.6. (appointed December 4, 
1927 ; also minister at Riga and Reval). 

Books of Eeference concerning- Lithuania. 

Offioiau Publications, 

The Lithuanian-Polish Dispute as laid before the Second Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation. London, 1921, 1922 and 1923.— 
Conflit Pdlono-Llthuanlen, Question de Vilua (1918-1924). Kaunas, 1924. 

Statistical Year Book. 

The Vilna Problem. London,, 1922.— Question de Meinel, 2 vols. Kaunas, 1924. 

The Question of Memel. London, 1924. 

Constitution of the Republic of Lithuania. London, 1924. 

Non-Official Publications. 

JJejiedllcfsmCA. M.), Lithuania, the Awakening of a Nation. Copenhagen, 1924. 

Ehret (Joseph, Dr.), Litauen .... Berne, 1919. 

Oaigalat (\V,), Litauen. Frankfort, 1917. 

(franUnistK.), La Question de Vilna. Paris, 1927. 

Harrison (B. J.), Lithuania. London, 1928. 

Jusaitis(A.. Kun), The History Of the Lithuanian Nation. Philadelphia, 1918. 

KHmas (P.), Der Werciegang des Litauisohen Staates. Berlin, 1919. 

Mdncl'en (Jean), Sons le Ciel Pale de Litliuanie. Paris, 1926. 

MorUnsen (Haiis), Litauen.— Grundziige oiiier Landeskunde. Hamburg, 1926. 

Norus (T.) and ,Zt7f«s (J.), Lithuania's Case for Independence. Washington, 1918. 

Aw/il (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Alitor (Owen), The New Baltic States. London, 1925. 

Saltesis&aa (Stasys), Snr les confins de deux niondes. Geneva, 1919. 

Aalmto'i (G ), Rustic and Popular Art in Lithuania. Milan, 1925. 

Aiorosi (G.), Litauische Geschichte. Tilsit, 1921. 

Szlupas (John), Essav on the Past, Pre.sent, and Future of Lithuania. Stockholm, 1919. 

Fiiiunas (W. fcb), Litauen, ;Tilsit, 1916. 


LDXEMBDEa. 

Eeig'ning Grand Dachess.— Charlotte bom January 23, 1896, was 
the danglitor of William Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau (died 
February 25, 1912) and of Marie Anne, Prince.ss of Brngauza, born July 13, 
1861, succeeded on the abdication of her sister Marie- Adelaide, on January 9, 
1919 ; married to Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma on November 6, 1919. 
Offspring Prince Jean, born January 6, 1921, Princess Elisabeth, born 
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I December 22, 1922, Princess Marie-Adelaide, born May 21, 1924, Princess 
I born August 2, 1925, and Prince C/icur/fJs, born August 7, 

! 1927. Sisters of the Grand Duchess Princess Marie-Adelaide, born June 

i 14, 1894, died January 24, 1924 ; Princess Hilda, bom February 15, 1897 ; 

i Princess Antoinette, born October 7, 1899 ; Princess Misaieth, born March 

j 7, 1901 ; Princess born February 14, 1902, 

I The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz., 

i from 963 to 1443, when the country was part of the Holy Eoman Empire ; 

I from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1506 to 1714, the Spanish 

i period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1816 

i the Duchy was French. The Congress of Vienna made the Duchy into a 

Grand Duchy, and from 1815 to 1866 the Grand Duchy was included in the 
dissolved Germanic Confederation. By the Treaty of London, May 11, 1887, 
it was declared neutral territory, and its integrity and independence were 
guaranteed. 

On September 28, 1919, a Referendum was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the country. Those entitled to vote 
I were men and women of 21 (voters on the register, 127,775; actual voters, 

{ 90,984). The voting resulted as follows : — for the reigning Grand Duchess, 

I 66,811 ; for the continuance of the Nassau-Rraganza dynasty under another 

j Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 ; for a Republic, 16,885 ; 

I for an economic union with France, 60,133; for an economic union with 

I Belgium, 22,242. But Franco refused in favour of Belgium to consider the 

I possibility of an economic union, and negotiations to this end between 

Belgium and Luxemburg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
i Chainber of the Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Agreement, which is for 50 years, piovidea 
for the disappearance of the customs barrier between the two countries and 
the use of Belgian currency in the Grand Duchy. It came into force on 
May 1, 1922. 

Constitution and Government. — The Oonstitution now in force was 
proclaimed on October 17, 1868; in 1919 some important changes were 
introduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
(Article 37) ; that the deputies are to be elected on the liasis of universal 
suffiage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the rules of 
proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient (Article 62).' 

I The country is divided into four electoral districts : the South, North, 

f Centre, and East. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to he a 

citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 years of 
age ; to be eligible for election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions required for active electorate. The electors 
may be called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or plehis- 
, cite in all ca.se!s and under the conditions to be determined by law (Article 52). 

I The Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected for 6 years; halfaie 

I renewed ev«ry 3 yeai’s (Article 66) ; they receive a salary which may not 

i surpass 4,000 franas per annum ; they are also entitled to receive a travelling 
I allowance (Article 75). 

! Tin- Chariiher of Deputies consists of 62 members. The state of the parties 

I (1928) is as follows :~Catholic8, 24; Radicals, 8 ; Labour Party, 12 ; 
s! independents, 8. 

I I'he head of the State takes part in the legislative power, exercises the 

^ executive power, and has a certain part in the judicial power. The Oonsti- 

f tution leaves to the sovereign the right to organise the Government, which 
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consists of a Minister- of State, who is President of the Gov'ernment, and of at 
least three Directors-General. The Gabinet, appointed July, 1926, is 
composed as follows : — 

Mhmtpr of State and President of Government. — M..'Bech. 
Director-General of Jusfdce and Home Affadrs. — M. Dumont. 
Lircctor-Gencral of Puhlie Works^ Trade and Industry.— -ll. Olemang. 
Direetor-General of Finance and Social Welfare — M. Dupang. 

Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and bills, on amendments that might be proposed ; it also gives 
administrative decisions and expre.sses its opinion regarding any other 

C ion referred to it by the Grand Duke or by the Law. The Coimcil of 
is composed of 15 members chosen for life by the sovereign, who also 
chooses a president among them each year. 

Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square miles, 
and a population (December 1927) of 285,524 (147,597 males and 137, 927 
females). Of these 237,191 were citizens and 48,333 foreigners. The popula- 
tion is Catholic, save (1927) 3,995 Prote.stants, 1,771 Jews, and 162 belonging 
to other sects. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 52,440 (1927) inhabitants. 
Other towns are Esch a Alz, the centre of the mining district, 27,143 
inhabitants ; Differdange, 16,242 inhabitants; Dudelange, 12,968 inhabit- 
ants; Ruraeknge, 5,275 inhabitants ; and Diekirch, 3,958 inhabitants. 

Education. — Education is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 6 ami 13 ■ In 1927 the primary schools had 946 teachers (466 
women); there are 30 higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 com- 
mei'cial and industrial colleges, 2 girls’ colleges, 4 technical schools, 2 
teachers’ training colleges (male and female), a mining school, a college of 
agriculture, and an academy of music. 

Finance-— Estimated revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary] 
for six years (in francs) — 


- ' 

1923 ! 

1924 I 

19251 j 

- 1926.1 

1927-s 

1938 « 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

187,940,724 

168,176,902 

148,70] ,916 
122,941,433 

127,898,518 i 
136,175,967 

171,477,847 

170,584,484 

218,810,001 

226,529,656 

308,921,727 

;290,656,206 


The debt on December 31, 1927, amounted to 432,649,265 francs. 

The armed forces of tlie State number 250 men ; and the police 180 men. 
Production and Industry,— Agriculture is carried on by about 90,000 
of the population (about 36 per cent.) ; 394,000 acres were under cultivation 
in 1926. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

According to the latest census (December 1, 1925), the country po.sse8se8 
18,328 hoisea, 100,926 head of cattle, 120,928 pigs, 9,993 sheep, and 10,563 
goats. . : - - ^ 

The raining and metallurgical industries are the most important. The 
following table shows production and value for four years 


Year 

Iron ore 

Pig Iron 

Steel 

Value of 
iron ore 

Value of 
cast iron 

Value of 
steel 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 - 

1928 . 1 

me trie tons 
6,333,580 
6,678,192 
7,756,240i 
7,266,240 

■metrietons 
2,157,170 
f 2,363,263 
2,559,151 { 
. , 2*732,495 
. 2.77(1 061 1 

motsictons 

1,880,800 

2,080,624 

2,*.:31.48r 

1 2,407,128 
2,567,080 1 

francs 

79,189,980 

'121,983,082 

134,090,223 

francs 

760,193,128 

727,385,8(13 

1,217,435,860 

1,362,029,814 

■francs ^ 
821,190,542 
835,111,649 
1,186,126,520 
1,385,472,881 
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The mimber of blast furnaces in each of the above years v'as 47, employ- I 

iiig 7,327 workers in 1927, 6,650 in 1926, and 6,222 in 1925; the I 

wages paid being 94,516,107 francs, 66,271,858 francs, and 49,662,047 francs T 

reispectivcdy. There were 7 steelworks, and thenumber of workeis were 3,342 3 

in 1927, 2,734 in 1926, and 2,638 in 1925, who received in wages 41,889,379 
francs, 26,460,789 francs, and 20,858,897 francs, in the three years 
respectively. / . ' 

Conimiinieations. — In 1928, there were 1,305 miles of State roads and 
1,240 miles of local roads. In 1927 there w'cre 342 miles of railway, and 
721 miles of telegraph line w'ith 1,848 miles of •wire, and 429 telegi’aph 
oflice,s. There -n'ere also 54 telephone systems •vvith 1,191 miles of line and 
12,352 miles of wire. In 1927 there were 140 post-offices through which 
there pa.ssed ; finland mail: 9,651,642 letters and post-cards, 9,345,323 
pieces of printed matter and newspapers; foreign mail : 6,018,337 pieces of 
mail matter. 

Currency*— Belgian, currency is the official currency of the Crand 
Duchy. On January 1, 1928, there were 146,796 depositors in the State 
Savings Bank, •with a total of 253,840,985 francs to their credit, comijared 
with 141,538 depositors with 189,477,627 francs on January 1, 1927. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of LtlXEMBUPvQ IN Geeat Bkitain, 

Gliargi d’ Affaires. — Vacant (March, 1929). 

2. Of Geeat Bkitain in Luxembueo. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minider PUnipotentiary — Et. Hon Lord 

Granville (British Ambassador at Brussels), March 7, 1928. 

Consiil. — Norhert Le Gallais. 

Books of Eeference. 

Annnaire ofBoiel. Published by the Commission Permanente de Statistique, Luxemburg,. 

1028. 

Baedeker’ s Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 15th ed. 

Leipzig, 1910. 

Calmea (A.), Das Qeldsystem des Grossherzogtums Luxemburg. Munich, 1007.— Der 
Zollanschluss des Grossherzogtums Luxemburg an Deutschland (1842-1918). 2 yols. 

Luxemburg, 1910. 

Casey (U- J.), The Land of Haunted Castles (Luxembourg). London, 1925. 

(J. v. d.), Airs Luxemburgs Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Trier, 1891. 

Herchen (A.), Manuel d’histoire nationale. Luxembourg, 1920. 

Passmore (T. H.), In Further Ardenne. London, 1905. 

Pftips (H.). Das luxemburger Land. Aachen. 1895 

Putnam (Ruth), Luxemburg and her neighbours. London, 1918. 

Semisoh (J.), Le Qrand-Duch6 de Luxembourg.— Vade-Mecum du Touriste.— Touring- 
Club de Belgique. Brussels, 1922. 

Renwick (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its People. London, 1913. 

Rousseau (Daniel), Corrtribiuion ii I’histoire du franc luxembourgeois. Luxembourg, 
1927.---L‘unite monetaire luxembourgooise. Luxembourg, 1928. 

Werveke (N. van), Kurze Gnsohichte des Luxemburger Landes. Luxemburg, 1909. 


MEXICO. 

j (Republica Mexioana.) 

! Constitution and Government. 

! Mexico was amiexed to the Spanish Grown hy conquest in 1521, and for 

three centuries continued to be governed by Spain. In all 62 Spanish 
Viceroys ruled the Courts, from Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1550) to Juan 
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O’Donojii (1821-1822). After three quarters of a century marked by stormy 
events (see Statesman’s Yeab-Book, 1928, p. 1099) the country settled 
down in 1876 to a long and quiet regime under the presidency of General 
Porlirio Diaz (died July 2, 1915), who ruled the country with the exception 
of four years (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until May 25, 1911, when he 
presented his resignation to Congress. Another period marked by cottps 
d’etat and civil war followed until 1920, when General Adolfo de la Huerta 
was elected Provisional President in May, and in September, 1920, the 
presidential elections returned General Alvero Obregon. He was succeeded 
by President Calles (1924-28), 

Froniiimial Fres^ident . — Senor Emilio Fortes Gi7. (Elected by Senate and 
Chamber, September 25, in place of president-elect Obregon, who was 
assassinated; inaugurated November 30, 1928, to serve until February 5, 
1930.) 

A new Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promul- 
gated on February 5, 1917. By its terms Mexico is declared a federative 
republic, divided into States, each of which has a right to manage its 
own local affairs, while the whole are hound together in the usual federal 
system. The powers of the National Government are divided into three 
branches, the legislative, executive, and judicial. ITie legislative power is 
vested in a Congress consisting of a House of Representatives and a Senate. 
Representatives, who must be at least 25 years of age, are elected for two years 
by universal suffrage, at the rate of one member for 60,000 inhabitants. The 
Senate consists of fifty-eight members, two for each State, of at least thirty 
years of age, who are returned in the same manner as the deputies. The 
members of both Houses receive salarie.s of 6,000 dollars a year. Congress 
sits from September 1 to December 31, During the recess there is a Permanent 
Committee consisting of fourteen Senators and fifteen Representatives 
appointed by the respective Houses. The President is elected by direct 
popular vote in a general election, and holds ofl&ce for four years. By a 
law of November, 1926, he may be elected for a second, but not consecutive 
term. Failing the President, Congress acts as an electoral college for the 
election of a successor. 

According to the law of April 13, 1917, the administration is carried on, 
under the direction of the President and a Council, by seven Secretaries of 
State (Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance and Public Credit, War and 
Marine, Communications and Public Works, Industry and Commerce, and 
Labour and Agriculture), and four Departments of State (Judicial, Educa- 
tional, Statistics, and Public Health). 

Looau Goveenmbnt. 

Mexico is divided into twentj^-eight States, one Federal District, and 
two Territories. Each separate State has its own internal constitution, 
government, and laws ; but inter-State customs duties are not permitted, 
though State taxes are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, 
and judicial officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the 
Federation. The Governors of the Federal District and the Territories are 
appointed by the President. All the States of the Mexican Union have 
their own special codes based, more or less, on those of the Federal 
District ; but at the same time they must publish and enforce laws i.ssued 
by the Federal Government. 

Area and Population. 

Mexico is situated between the parallels of 14“31' and 32°43' North, 
and 86°48^ and 117'’8' West, and comprises, according to Mexican estimates, 
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757,907 square miles, though English geographers compute it as 767,198 
square miles, and German authorities as 767,290 square miles. 

The population of the census of 1921 is shown in the following table. 
The capitals of the States and districts are in brackets. 

i. ■, m . I Area in Census PopiCation, 1021 

States a^id. Terntones ' „ S — - 

square miles ; 

I Males. Females Total 


A(nia.scalientes (A Kua.scalientes). 
Baja C!Uiforni.a (La Paz) 
Oaiiipeclie (Gaiupeche) 

Cliiapas (Tuxi la Gutierrez) . 
Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 

Coahuila (Saltillo) 

Colima (Colima) . . . . 

Bistrito Federal (Mexico) . 
Durango (Durango) 

Guanajuato (Guanajuato) . 
Guerrero (Chilpancingo) 

Hidalgo (Pachuoa) . 

Jaliaoo (Guadalajara) . 

Mexico (Toluca) .... 
Mielioacaan (Morelia) ; 

Morelos (Guernavaoa) . 

Nayarit (Tepic) .... 
Nuevo Ledn (Monterrey) . 
Oaxaca (Oaxaca) .... 
Puebla (Puebla) .... 
Qiier^taro (Quer6taro) . 

Quintana Eoo (Payo Obuspo) . 
San Luis Potosi (San Luis PotoaiV 
Sinaloa (Ouliaoan) 

Sonora (Herinosillo) . 

Tabasco (Villa Herniosa) . 
Tamaulipas (Ciudad Victoria) 
Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) 

Veracruz (Jalapa) 

Vucatfin (Merida) . 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) . 

Islands 


Estimated population in 1927, 14,899,905. 

Of the population in 1921, 7,003,785 were male and 7,330,996 were 
female, 4,179,449 were Indian, 8,504,661 of mixed race, 1,404,718 pure 
white, 144,094 of unknown racial origin, and 101,958 foreigners. There 
were 93,341 physical and mental defectives in 1921. 

Of the foreign-born re.sidents 26,675 were from Spain, 21,740 from Hie 
United States, 17,473 from Guatemala, 14,813 from China, 3,347 from 
Germany, and 3,229 from Great Britain. 

The chief cities, 1921, are Mexico (capital), 906,068 ; Puebla, 95,636 ; 
Guadalajara, 143,876 ; San Lnia Potosi, 57,363; Leon, 53,639; Monterey, 
88,458 ; Pachuca, 40,802; Zacatecas, 16,462; Guanajuato, 19,408 ; Merida, 
79,225 ; Queretaro, 30,073; Morelia, 81,148; Oaxaca, 27,792; Orizaba, 
39,563 ; Aguaacalientes, 48,041; Saltillo, 40,461 ; Durango, 39,091; 
Chihuahua, 37,078 ; Vera Cruz, 54,225 ; Toluca, 34,265 ; Celaya, 24,035, 

Eeligion, Education, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic, but according to the now 
Constitution of 1917 the Church is separated, from the State, and there is 
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toleration of all otKer religions. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed 
property. There are 7 archbishops and 23 bishops. In 1926 all foreign 
priests were expelled, and the property of the Church was declared to belong 
to the State. In 1921, there were 13,921,226 Roman Catholics; 73,951 
Protestants ; 22,718 of other faiths ; 208,836 of unknown faith. 

Education is free and compulsory, and, according to the Constitution 
of 1917, secular. In the Federal District and in the Territories education 
is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere the State authorities 
regulate education. The census of 1921 showed a percentage of illiteracy of 
62‘29 per 1,000. The Federal capital is the seat of the National Uni- 
vensity of Mexico, re-organised in 1910 (6,186 students in 1925). Another 
University, the National University of the South-east, was established at 
Mdrida (iWtan) in 1922. The University of Guadalajara (first founded in 
1792 closed 1860) was reopened on October 12, 1925. Total number of 
students in all the universities on July 31, 1928, 9,379. Schools of all 
grades supported by the Federal Government, in 1927, had 252,988 boys and 
161 276 "iris; State and municipal schools had 402,616 boys and 348,525 
girls. Private schools, 17,928. Total enrolment, 1,188,333. Ranches, 
mills', mines and other concerns maintained 1,704 schools in 1928, for 
employees and their children ; this is obligatory under the constitution ; 
enrolment totalled 70,901. There are also 65 normal schools, 20 law schools, 
31 medical schools, 12 engineering schools, and 107 technical schools, with 
78,403 .students and 7,247 teachers. Expenditure on education by Federal, 
State and local authorities in 1925, 43,260,000 pesos. 

The judicial power, which is entirely independent of the executive, 
consists of various Courts the magistrates of which are appointed by 
Congress. They include the Supreme Court, with 11 judges, nine Circuit 
Courts, with 3 judges, and District Courts, with 44 judges. Since 1923 
judges have been appointed for life. The Federal District has a Higher 
Court of Justice composed of 14 magistrates; 10 civil, 8 penal and 8 
correctional judges. In Tlalpam and Xochimilco there are Judges of First 
Instance with mixed jurisdiction, and Tacubaya has one civil judge and one 
penal. Popular juries are part of the judicial system. In the Territories 
there is a Judge of First Instance and a magistrate with authority of Second 
Instance, appointed like the others. 

federal Finance. 

The ordinary receipts and expenditure for four years:— 



1928 

19271 

1928 1 

19201 

# 

gold pesos 

gold pesos 

gold pesos 

gold pesos 

Revenue . 

332,000,000 

308,000,000 

290,000,000 

288,428,601) ^ 

Expenditure • . 

365,800,000 

326,000,000 

289,900,000 

288,018,392 


The International Committee of Bankers estimates that on January 1, 
1928, the funded debt (in default since 1914 and allowing for payments 
of 75,000,000 pesos between 1923 and 1927), stood at 1,091,485,429 pesos of 
which the Republic owed 872,913,327 and the National Railways, guaran- 
teed by the Government, owed 263,435,903 pesos. These figures include 
capital and interest in arrears. The floating debt was 161,600,600 pe.sos. 
In addition there are Agrarian bonds outstanding of 220,000,000 pesos and 
■damage claims by foreigners of 270,000,000 pesos, making a total of close to 
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2.000 million pesos. The service of the debt during the year 1929 will 
absorb 29,800,000 gold pesos or 13 per cent, of the estimated revenue. This 
does not completely cover the interest payments, estimated at 31,000,000' 
])esos and makes no provision for repayment of capital obligatiorns. 

Defence. 

Every citizen is compelled to serve in the active army or in the National 
Guard. Supreme command is vested in the President, who exercises it 
through the Secretary for War. The active army which, on Jtily 1, 1925, 
was restricted by Congress to 50,000 men, with a reserve of 833,000, consists 
i of 50 battalions of infantry, 30 regiments of cavalry, 2 regiments of military 

j police, 2 marine corps, 4 regiments of artillery and 3 detached companies. 

Its strength in 1927 was 17,232 officers and 54,813 other ranks. Military 
education is provided at a military college and in officers’ training schools, 
and is compulsory in the colleges. The air force consists of 3 squadrons with 
2 aerodromes. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of a coast 
defence vessel Anahtiae of 3,162 tons, purchased from Brazil in 1924, and 
the gunboats Bmvo and Agtia Prieta. There is also an armed transport 
I Progreso and some smaller vessels. 

j Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. In the tropical regions, in th© 
mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions of acres of 
virgin soil and millions more which have been barely skimmed by the 
antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. 

Cultivated lands, 80,027,600 acres; pastoral lands, 120,444,200 acres; 
forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Up to December 31, 1927, public and 
confiscated lands, amounting to 10,680,000 acres, had been distributed to 

500.000 families in accordance with the agrarian laws. Principal products in 
1927 were maize (2,061,719 metric tonsh sugar (189,927 tons), sugar cane 
(4,640,439 tons), henequen (132,802 tons), wheat (313,497 tons), coffee 
(33,125 tons), beans (194,682 tons), tobacco (9,187 tons), alfalfa (1,620,490 
tons in 1926). There were 236 tobacco factories in the Republic. The cotton 
production, 1927, was 33,823,261 kilos. 

Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25,000,000 acres and to contain 
pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. 

Live-stock in 1926 : Cattle, 5,584,892 ; horses, 1,036,782 ; mules, 686,213 ; 
donkeys, 850,041 ; sheep, 2,697,688 ; goats, 5,423,959 ; and pigs, 2,902,949. 

The chief Mexican oil-fields may be grouped in five districts ; — (1) the 
! Ehano district, about 40 miles west of Tampico (largely the property of the 

Mexican Petroleum Company); (2) the Panueo district, including the 
I Topila region ; (3) the Huastica district, south of Tampico, in which the famous 

) ‘ Oasiano,’ ‘ Cerro Azul,’ and ‘Potrero del Llano ’ wells occur ; (4) the Tux- 

pam district, including the Furbero region, south-Avest of Tuxpam ; and (5) 
p ’ the Tehuantepec-Tabasco district, in the neighbourhood of Miuititlan. The 
f fields actually in exploration occupy a surface of 62,175 acres. 

' Petroleum was produced as follows: In 1925, 115,514,700 barrels; in 

, 1926, 90,420,973 barrels ; in 1927, 64,119,884 barrels ; in 1928, 50,150,641 

I barrels. Of the 1928 output, 33,262,066 barrels were exported, against 

48,421,034 barrels in 1927. This includes 6,000,000 barrels of Venezuelan 
i; oil imported and refined. There is a total of 2,005 storage tanks with, a 

total capacity of 83,806,356 barrels. Mexico has the two largest petroleum 
refineries in the world, with capacities of 113,220 and 140,000 barrels 
I respectively. : 
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Mining is the principal industry in Mexico. It is carried on in 24 of the 
31 States and Territories, nearly all the mines yielding silver either alone or 
in combination with other ores. The following table shows the quantities 
of mineral pi'oducts for three years : — 


Metals 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Gold 

Silver 


Kilos 

24,641 

2,889,962 

Kilos 

24,033 

3,057,268 

Kilos 

22,586 

3,252,688 

Leal 

Zinc 

Antlinoii 

Mercury 

Arsenic 

Amorph 

y ..... . 

ous graphite . 

171,767,429 

46,770,148 

1,398,493 

38,721 

4,192,611 

5,8.39,226 

210,794,304 

105,366,.50S 

2,614,444 

45,410 

0,458,224 

4,434,648 

243,848,390 

136,471,434 

1.707.000 
81,115 

8,205,600 

6.510.000 


Goal is produced only in the State of Coahuila (800,000 tons in 1926). 
Opals are mined in Queretaro. 

In 1927 the 143 cotton textile factories had 30,790 looms, 832,193 
spindles, consumed 84,229 bales of cotton and employed 41,214 workers. 
Woollen factories, in 1927, numbered 29, with capital of 10,874,224 pesos 
and 5,685 employees. 

Commerce. 

The trade of Mexico for 5 years is shown as follows : — 


1 

1923 

1924 1 

i 

1925 

1926 

1D27 

Imports 
Esports . 1 

pesos 

315,108,530 ■ 
568,471,444 

pesos 1 

321,871,605 
614,712,515 

jiesos 

, 390,990,172 
082,484,832 

pe.soa 

881,263,040 

699,763,935 

pesos 

346,397,272 

627,881,780 


The principal items of imports and exports were as follows in 1927 (in 
pesos) 


Imports 

Value 

Bx]iort.s 

Value 

Animal products . 

V cgetatile products 
Mineral products . 
Textiles and manufac- 
tures . . 

Chemical pharmaceutical 
products . . 

Spirituous beverages . 
Paper and manufactures i 
M ach i n cry and apparatus 
Vehicle-s, . . , 

Arms and explosives , 
Miscellaneous . , 

38,131,344 

46,811,599 

89,960,823 

38,947,901 

23,184,573 

3,532,831 

11.207,523 

45,692,122 

23,850,452 

4,703,064 

20,375,040 

Animal products . 
Vegetable products 
Mineral products . 
MiseellaDeou.s 

19,387.018 

161,444,734 

439,074,640 

7,476,388 

Total . . 

346,397,272 

'.'Total 

627,381,780 


The distribution of imports and exports for 2 years among principal 
countries was as follows (in peso.*!) : — 
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Imports 

Exports 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Great Britain . 

Uniteii States . . 

France . . 

Spain 

Germany . 

Switzerland . . 

Holland . . 

30,665,354 

274,495,561 

20,907,015 

8,181,331 

29,867,909 

4,141,746 

1,154.284 

28,245,009 
268,622,421 
17,603, v35 
7,683,646 
28.07.5,710 
3,880,765 1 

1,844,960 

44,636.577 

516,862,614 

11,843,292 

1,018,617 

33,018,743 

395 

10,751.731 

49,444,020 

491,094,975 

15,620,427 

1,708,0.39 

81,457,935 

0,484 

12,647,825 . 


The principal articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
Mexico fur 1927 (according to Board of Trade Returns) were as follows ; — 
Imports from Mexico: petroleum spirit, 198,9;18^. ; fuel oil, 2,126, 059^.; 
lamp oil, 382,905Z. ; lubricating oil, 250,563/.. Exports to Mexico: cotton 
piece goods, 422, 103/. j other cotton goods, 493,195/. ; sodium compounds, 
90,615/,. ; machinery, 245,369/. } iron and steel, 108,876/. 

Total trade between Mexico and the United Kingdom for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) 

— I I 1925 I 192G I 1927 i 1928 


Imports from Mexico to U. Kingdom 5, 8.8fi,fi95 .5,311,926 6,04.8,507 5,524,811 2,879,895 
Exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom 2,444,883 3,136,147 2,771,771 2,200,880 2,801,678 


I Shipping and Communications. 

t The most important ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 

i of Mexico. In 1927 there entered at all the ports, 4,822 vessels of 
i 8,869,159 tons, and cleared 4,828 vessels of 8,875,771 tons. 

I In 1909 the main railway lines ol Mexico were united in one corporation 

—The National Railways of Mexico— which own (1927) 14,410 miles, of 
which 14,186 were in operation. There are also 4,676 miles of private line. 

On December 31, 1920, the Federal telegraph and telephone lines had 
a length of 25,016 miles of line and 56,304 miles of wire. There were other 
i: lines belonging to individual States and private persons totalling 17,010 

! miles of line and 20,706 miles of wire. Since July 1, 1928, Mexico City 

t has had telephone connections with London and the Continent. There were 

f in 1927 513 telegraph offices, 145 combined telegraph and telephone offices, 

1 ! and 24 wireless stations. Number of telegraph mes.sages in 1927, 6,688,213. 

There is a State mail, express, and passenger airfdane service between Mexico 
City and Tampico and Tuxpan, as well as over other routes. 

There are about 2,696 po.st-offiees. Total receipts, 1927, were 12,674,044 
pesos; expendimres, 11,017, 106 pesos. 

A new’ wiivle.ss station has been established on the Island of Lobos, off the 

I coast of Tampico, largely for the purpose of affording the various petroleum 
companies facilities for communicating with vessels while at sea. A trans- 
oceanic radio station has also been erected at Ohapultepao Park, hlexico 
t City. 
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Banking and Credit. 

On January 1, 1928, the banks of the Republic b.ad total capital and 
reserves of 301,446,799 pesos, deposits of 182,182,851 pesos, and cash on 
hand of 73,305,949. 

On September 1, 1925, the National Bank of Mexico was established 
with an authorised capital of 100,000,000 gold pesos, of which 63,000,000 
pesos was paid up by October 31, 1927. The Government holds 51 per cent, 
of the capital stock.. Under Article 28 of the Constitution it lias the sole 
right to issue notes. It now has 25 branches scattered over the country. 
On July 30, 1928, current deposits were 34,262,403 pesos and time deposits, 
2,238,985 pesos; bills in circulation were 2,273,815 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a decree of April 29, 1925, the monetary unit is the gold peso or 
dollar, the legal value of which has been fixed at -75 gramme of pure 
gold. At par it equals 24'58cZ. or 50 cents. (U S ). There are 20-peso 
(called azteem), 10-peso, 5'pe.so, 2-50-peso, and 2-peso gold coins, -900 
fine. In 1919 American gold coin was decreed to be legal tendei at, the 
fixed rate of 1 dollar for 2 Mexican gold pesos. The silver coins are in 
den'-ininations of 1-peso, 50 and 20 centavos, with a fineness of *720, 
except the 2-peso, which is *900 fine. Silver coins are legal lender up 
to 20 pesos. The bronze coins are in denominations of 20, 10, 6, 2 and 1 
centavos. There are 5-centavo nickel coins. From 1905 to 1925 the amount 
coined in Mexico was 666,228,446 pesos, including 383,441,966 pesos gold 
and 273,534,693 pesos silver. To reduce the surplus stock of silver coins 
which entailed a discount ranging up to 12 '6 per cent, on silver, the 
Government during 1927 and 1928 called in and melted down 2,730,533 
silver pesos ; in all 5,000,000 pesos will be demonetized in order to bring 
the silver currency to par. 

The weights and measures of the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their u.seis enjoined by law of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures are still in use. The old weights and measures were : — 

Weight. 1 libra = 0*46 kilogramme = 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 arroba = 25 libras = 25 *357 lb. avoirdupois. 

For gold and silver. 1 marco == | libra = 4,608 granos. 

1 ochava = 6 tomines. 

1 tomin = 12 granos. 

20 granos = 1 French gramme. 

■Length. 1 vara = 0*837 mfetre = 2 ft. 8 English in. 

1 legua comun = 6, 666| varas. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1, Or Mexico in Great Britain. 

Fnvoy and Minister.— Gilhm'to Yiilenzne}Bi, {lQ25). 

GminseZZor.— S. M. de Alva. 

Second Secretary. — 0. R. Si)indola. 

Commercial Attachi. — A, M. Baca. 

Gon.vwZ-fftJwemZ (London).— E. A. Gonzale. 

There are Mexican' consulates at Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle- 
on Tyne, Cardiff, Birmingham and Belfast. 

2. OS' Great Britain in Mexico. 

Envoy md Minister. G.M.G., M.V.O. (Appointed Nov, 19, 
1925.) 
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Secretaries^. — G. A. D- O^ilvie-Forbes and E. A. Walker. 

-—Cap tain J S. M. Ritchie, R.N'. 

Consul-General. — J. B. Bx’owne, 

Statistical aad other Books of Reference concerning Mexico. 

1. OffICIAIj PtrBLlCATIONS. 

Memoria del Secretario del despacho de Poniento, &c. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Byoliition. By varions writei’s. 3 vols. Mexico, 1900-04. 

Mexico : A Geographical Sketch. Bureau of American Republics. Wa.shington, 1904. 
Division Territorial de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos (deals with each State). Mexico, 
191.'!. 

Publications of the National Bureau of Statistics. Me.xico City. 

Bstadistica Nacional : Organo del Departamento de la Bsfeidistica Nacional. Eevista 
quiiicenal. Mexico City. 

i Handbook of Mexico (compiled by the Geographical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division). London. 1920. 

La Deuda Exterior de Mexico. Mexico, 1926. 

2. Non-Opficial Pdblioations. 

Mexico. (A volume issued by the Pan American Union.) Washington, 1911. 

Hevksta Mesicana. Mexico City. Monthly{inEnglishandSpanish)- 
Bolotin de la sociedad de geografia y estadistica de la Repiiblioa Mexicans. Me.xico 
Anales de Economioa, Finanzas, Industrie y Comercio. Publlcado,s por la Camara. 
Nacional de Comercio de la Ciudad de Mexico. Mexico, 1920. 

Monogralias Mexicanas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico, 1919. 

Bancroft (H. H.), A Hisstory of Mexico. New Tork, 1915. 
i’aiMwnp (G. H.), 1' Mexican Waters. London, 1925. 

Blakeslee(G H.), Me.xico and the Caribbean. Now York, 1921. 

Brehnie (H.)and Staub (W.), Me.xico. [Orbis Terrarum Series. Illustrated,] Berlin, 
1925. 

Buttamante (M.), Petrdleo en la Repi'iblica Mezicana. Mexico City, 1917. 

Calaott (W. H.), Church and State in Mexico, 1822-57, Durham (North Carolina), 1926, 
and Lomion, 1928. 

Carreno (A. M.), Compendio de la Historia do la Real Hacienda de Nueva Ispafla, 
escrito en el aflo de 1794, por D. .Toaquim Maniau. (Sociedad Mexioana de Geogralla y 
Bstadistica.) Mexico, 1914. 

Carson (W. B.), Mexico : The Wonderland of the South, (Revised edition.) London, 1914. 
Cleland (It. G., Editor), The Mexican Year Book. Los Augele.s, 1924, 

6Vce^• (G. I, The People Next Door. New York, 1920. 
i)LJrpi(JI.), Messlco. Bergamo, 1924. 

DiUore (B. . I.), Mexico on the Verge. London, 1921. 

Enoefc (0. R.), Mexico, London, 1909. 

Bnriquen (R. de Zayas), Los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1877—97. Now York, 1899. 
Franck (II. A ), Tramping through Mexico. London, 1916. 

Goldschmidt (A.), Muxy CO. Berlin, 1925. 

dfwaiBy (E.), Mexico and Its Heritage. New Y'ork, 1928, 

Jra«6roiMfc (Louise S.), Mexico from Cortes to Carranza. New York, 1918. 

Mernandez (,T. E.), Coleecion da Uocumentos para la Historia do la Guerra de Inde- 
pendencia de Mexico do 1808 a 1821. 6 vols. Me.xico, 1877-1882. 

InirersolliU. McA.). In and under Mexico. London, 1924. 

donea(0. K.), Bibliography ot the Mexican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

Zloyd-JoHca (Chester), Mexico and its Reconstruction. London, 1922. 

Louet (Erne.st), L'Expeditiori du Mexique (1861-67). 2 vols. Paris, 1906. 

McBride (G. M.), The Land Systems of Mexico. New York, 1923, 

MeCaleb iW. P.), Pra.sent and Past Banking in Mexico. New York, 1920,— -The Public 
Finance of Mexieo. New York, 1922. 

McLm/i (J. L.), High Lights of the Mexican Revolution, Aurora, 1920. 

Martin {I*. F.), Mexico of the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. London, 1907.— Mexico’s 
Treasure Housei London, 1906. — Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1867] . London, 1914. 

O’ (E.), Intimate Pages of Mexican History. New York, 1921. 

Pimsntei (P.), Ohras Completas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, &c. of Mexico.] 

5 vols. Mexico, 1903-04. 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico. London. (Many editions.) 
7h-te.?!:to/(H. .L), The Mexican Nation: a history. New York, 1923 

‘(J- F-). The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924. London, 1926.~With 
Vasconcelos (J.) and Stevens (G.), American Problems Abroad : Mexico. Chicago, 1928. 
Rom (B. A.), The Social Revolution in Mexico. New York, 1923. 

5 (M.) and (H, J.), Some Mexican Problems. London, 1926. 
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Sapper (K,). Mexico: Land, Volk Und Wirtschaft. Vienna, 1928. 

ScMtzier (H.), The Republic of Mexico: its Agriculture, Coinrneroe, and Industries. 
London, 1926. 

Spence (Lewis), Mexico of the Mexicans. London, 1917. 
fiJe?sma7iTi(A.), Mexico. Lubeck, 1927. 

Thmnpsan (Wallace), The People of Mexico. New York, 1920. 

Torrmte (ftl.), Historia de la Independeneia de Mexico. Madrid, 1919. 

Trowbridge (R. D.), Mexico to-day and to-morrow. New York, 1919. 

Vasconcelos (J.) and &a7nio (M.), Aspects of Mexican Civilisation. Chicago, 1928. 
ff''i»<er(N. O,), Mexico and her People. Boston, 1923. 


MONACO. 


Prince Louis 11, born July 12, 1870, succeeded his father, Prince Albert, 
June 26, 1922. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritimes except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1716 
it passed into the female lino, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antony I., 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I, died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband tinder the name of Jacques I., who also succeeded Antony I. 

Due de Yalentinois, and was in his turn succeeded by his son Honorius III. 
This Prince was dispossessed by the French Revolution in 1792, and died in 
1795. In 1814 the Principality was re-established, but placed tinder the 
protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna (1815). 

In 1848 Mentone and Roccabmna revolted, and declared themselves free 
towns j in 1861 Charles III, ceded his rights over them to France, and the 
Principality thus became geographically an etidave of France, when the 
Tas withdrawn and the Protectorate came to an end. 

On January 7, 1911, a) Constitution was promulgated, which provides for 
National (Council elected by universal .sulfrage and scrutin de liste. The 
Government is carried out under the authority of the Prince by a Ministry 
assisted by a Council of State. The legislative power is exercised by the 
Prince and the National Council, which consists of 21 members elected for 
four years. The territory of the Principality is divided into three communes, 
administered by municipal bodies, in the election of wbich women are entitled 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded upon the French codes 
~~i ‘ Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix's Court. The 
Principality issues its own separate postage-stamps, and has its own Hag, 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area ol 42 acres, depth 
entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
th: :;.s in France. 

J. 11 B area is eight square miles. Population (census January 9, 1928), 
24,927. Towns : Monaco, 2,085; La Condamine, 11,787 ; Monte Carlo, 

There has been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force has taken the place of the ‘ guard of honour ’ and troops formerly 
maintained. The value of the commerce of the Principality is not stated. 

Thfi TOVennn is moinlw +>ioi n'ov.i.'nn- fomoo 'T'br. 0 T.Tv.-..r n.-.n-r.4- 
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Consul-Gemml for Monaco in London.- — Mr, Cliarlos Nuthall Foreman. 
British Consul. — J. W. Keogh, O.B.E. (residing at Kice), 

British Vice- Consul,— IL L. Ainslie (residing at Monte Carlo). 

Books op Keperenoe, 

SaedeTcer’s Southern Prance. 6tli ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Boyer de Ste. Suzanne (R. de), La Prmcipant6 de Monaco. Paris, 1884. 

Prance (H.), All Pays de Coeagne : La Principaut6 de Monaco. Paris, 1901. 
fl'arrts(J. 0.), Monaco: Pieces Historiques etTraites. Nice, 1882. 

Satp«(G-.), Monaco, sea Origineset son Histoire. Paris, 1898, 

Schaef er (P.), Le.s Institutions et lea Lois de ls Principaute de Monaco. Monaco 1875. 

(A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo. London, 1912. 

Tascil (L.), Monaco, Paris, 1906. 


MOROCCO. 

(Moghheb-el-Aksa, i.e. The Farthest West). 
Eeigning' Sultan. 


Sidi Mohammed, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was 
proclaimed Sultan on November 18, 1927, on the death of his father. ^ 

'The introduction of Islam into Morocco about the end of the 7th century 
•was followed by an exceedingly confused period, to the latter part of which 
belongs the great Arab influx of the lltli century known as the Hilalian « 

invasion. This period witne.ssed the rise and fall of various Arab and * 

Berber dynasties, notably the Idrisaids, under whom Fez was founded or ( 

refounded early in the 9th century, and the Almoravids, the first of whom, 

Youssef Ben Tashfin, founded Marrakesh in 1062, and later extended his | 
power over the north of Morocco and into Spain. His dynasty was followed ,1. 
by the Almohads (12th and 13th centuries), and the Merinids (13th to || 
16th centuries), whose decline led up to the estahlisliment of the Sherifian 
dynasties, the Saadians (16th and 17th centuries) and the Alaouis. The || 

latter claim descent from Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, through the ; 

Filali Sherifs of Tafllelt. The present Sultan is the 18th of this dynasty. || 

Government. f 


The Empire of Morocco is in principle an absolute monarchy, in which 
the Sultan exercises supreme civil and religious authority ; the latter in his 
capacity of Emir-el-Muininin or Commander of the Faithful. The majority 
of his subjects are Sunni Mo.slems of the Malekite school, the teachings of 
which formerly constituted the common law of Morocco. The country is 
now, however, divided into three Zones, in each of wliich a different system 
of government prevails as the outcome of the Protectorate Treaty concluded 
between France and the Sultan at Fez on March 30, 1912, the subsequent 
Convention between France and Spain of November 27, 1912, and the 
Convention between Great Britain, France and Spain of December 18, 1923 
(modified July 17, 1928), providing for a special Statute in the Tangier Zone 
lor twelve years. 

The Sultan resides in the French Zone, usually at Rabat, but occasionally 
in one of the other traditional capitals, Fez, Marrakesh, and Meknes. His 
government, known as the Makhzen, consists of the Grand Vizier, the 
Vizier of Justice, the Vizier of ‘Habous’ or Pious Foundations, the Grand 
Vizier’s Delegate for Public Instruction and the .Presidents of the Sherifian 
High Court and the Religious Court of Appeal. All effective authority 
is exercised by the Protecting Power, which is represented by a Resident 
General. The latter is Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan and head 
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of an elaborate Ireneli administration wliich has its headquarters at 
Rabat and -whieli is divided into departments for Finance, Economic 
Affairs, Public Instruction, etc. The French have created a large bodj’- 
of modern law in the form of Imperial Edicts or ‘Dahirs’ issued by the 
kSultan but promu gated and made executory by the Resident General, 
and decrees of minor importance, all of which similarly require ih-ench 
approval. Local administration is in the hands of native Pashas or Oaids 
and French Conti'ollers. The French civil administration has been made 
independent of military authority in the coastal regions and the Oudjda 
diatriet adjoining Algeria. In other districts it is still subordinate to 
military authority. In the less settled districts in the south-east of the 
Zone the French control is less direct than elsewhere, and considerable 
authority is vested in the ‘Grand Caids’ or tribal overlords. 

In the Spani.sh Zone the Sultan’s powers are entirely delegated to a 
Khalifa, whom he chooses from a list of two candidates presented by the 
Spanish Government, and whose administration is controlled by a Spanish 
High Commissioner resident at Tetuan. Spanish authority in the Zone was 
consolidated by succe-ssful military operations terminating in the spring of 

1927. Spain also has treaty rights in a narrow coastal strip at Ifni as well as 
in an area extending south from the river Dra and some distance inland from 
the coast about Cape Juby. Slie has never established herself effectively in 
the Ifni enclave. The connection of the area south of the Dra with the 
rest of Morocco is tenuous and it merges into the Spanish Rio de Oro 
further south. 

The 1923 Tangier Statute came into force on June 1, 1925, but did not 
receive the adhesion of all the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras of 
April 7, 1906. It was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on July 25, 

1928, to which Italy, one of the previously non-adhering powers, wa.s 
a party. The Zone is permanently neutralised and demilitarised. The 
regime is one of autonomy, and legislative power is vested in an international 
Assembly of 27 members, but the parties to the Statrite agreed on certain 
xegulations and fiscal enactments which W'ere not to be modified for two 
years, as well as on a special code of law. A Committee of Control, 
composed of the Consuls of the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras, is 
invested with a right of veto and certain other powers, »-The administration 
of the Zone is entrusted to an administrator, with assistant administrators 
for finance, health, etc., and justice. These officials are French, British, 
Spanish, and Italian respectively for the first six years. The Sultan is 
represented by a Mendoitb, who is ex-officio President of the Assembly and 
who deals more particularly with native affairs. 

Fi'ench Resident General. — Monsieur Lucien Saint (appointed January 2, 

Spanish High Commissioner. — General Conde de Jordana. 

Khalifa for Spanish .2bw«.~Sidi Muley Hassan Ben el Mehedi, 

Mendonh of Tangier. — Si Mehemmed Et-Tazi. 

Administrator of Tangier Zone. — Monsieur Paitl Albergo. 

Area and Population, 

The French Zone eompriises the whole of Morocco (except the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area) from the Atlantic to the Algerian frontier, 
and from the confines of the Sahara to the boundary of the Spanish Zone as 
agreed to in 1912. The Franco-Spanish boundary has not been fully 
delimited. It follows a generally eastern direction from a point on the 
Atlantic about 16 miles south, of Larache to the river Moulouya, which 
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completes tlie boundary to the Mediterranean. The Spanish Zone comprises 
the area between this line and the sea, with the exception of the small 
territory around Tangier which is included in the international zone. The 
southern and eastern boundaries of Morocco being lar-gely indeterminate, no 
exact estimate can be made of the total area, but it may be estimated as 
follows:—^ 


French Zone 
Spanish Zone 
Tangier Zone 


200,000 square miles. 
18,800 ,, ,, 

225 ,, ,, 


The native population consists mainly of Islamised Berbers and Arabs 
dating from the great invasions of the Middle Ages, These elements have 
to some extent intermixed with each other and with negro stocks. There 
is a large native Jewish population, mostly in the toAvns. Since 1912 the 
European element has greatly increased, especially ow’ing to the influx of 
French into the towns of the French Zone and of a fair number of agri- 
cultural settlers, also mostly French. A census of the French Zone taken in 
March, 1926, puts the population at 4,016,882 native Moslems, 107,552 
native Jews and 104,712 foreigners; total 4,229,146. That of the Spanish 
Zone may be put at something under 1,000,000, and that of the Tangier 
Zone at about 80,000. 

The following table shows the estimated population of the principal 
towns, based in the case of. the French Zone on the revised results of the 
1926 census of the population: — 


Spanish Zone: 
Alcazar 
Arzila . 


There are important British colonies at Casablanca (about 700), and 
Tangier (650). Spaniards form an important element iii the European 
population of the coast towns. 

The principal languages are Moorish, Arabic, and numerous Berber 
dialects. The use of French 'for official and business purposes is very 
widespread. 
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The bulk of the native population is illiterate. _ There are numerous 
Eoranio schools imparting a very elementary education, and a number of 
higher schools attached to mosques. The most notable is the Kairo\yeen 
University at Fez, -which is highly reputed in the Islamic world. In the 
French Zone education on European lines is given in the French schools, and 
schools provided by the Protectorate for Moslem natives. There were in 
1926 for Europeans 98 French primary schools, 20 private schools, 3 tech- 
nical schools and 8 secondary schools, besides an industrial and commercial 
school at Casablanca and an Institut de Hautes Etudes Marocaines at Kabat ; 
for Moslems 72 primary schools, 5 schools for sons of notables, 2 colleges at 
Eabat and Fez and 13 technical schools. Sections for training teachers 
were added to the hoys’ and girls high schools at Kabat in 1928. The 
Italian Govoimment maintains schools at Rabat and Casablanca. Jewish 
education has made great progress since 1912 under the joint auspices of the 
Protectorate and the Alliance Israelite. There were in 1926, 32 Franco- 
Jewish schools and one school for domestic economy. Research work is done 
at the Institut Scientiftque Cheriflen at Rabat. 

There are State schools in the chief towns of the Spanish Zone, also 
certain Hispano-Arabic schools for education of natives. The ^ Alliance 
Israelite has schools in Tetuan and Larache, and extensive premises for a 
native school of Arts and Industries are being erected in Tetuan. 

Zone the education of native Moslems is mainly confined 
to the elementary Koranic schools. The Government of the French 
Protectorate and the Spanish G-overnment, however, maintain several primary 
and elementary schools for natives, and there are French technical schools 
for boys and girls. There are several primary and secondary schools for Jews 
maintained by the Jewish community but connected with the Alliance 
Israelite. The French Prote<!torate and Spanish Governments also maintain 
number of primary and secondary schools for European boys and girls, to 
ime of which natives are admitted, and there is an Italian school with 
primary and secondary classes for Europeans as well as natives. 


Ediieatioii. 


Justice. 


French Zone . — Native justice is administered by religious courts and in a 
of criminal and civil cases by the Pashas and Oaids. Under the 
Protectorate two Courts of Appeal corresponding to these jurisdictions have 
been set up at Rabat. French Courts modelled on those in France were 
created in 1913, and deal with cases brought by or against French and* other 
foreigners, except cases against British and United States citizens, who 
retain capitulatory rights and are justiciable in their own Consular courts. 
Tire French Courts are the Court of Ajrpeal at Rabat, Courts of First 
Instance at Rabat, Casablanca, Oudjda, Marrakesh and Fez, and twelve 
tribunmix de ‘paix. They administer specially drawn-up codes, which inter 
aZia provide for the application of the national law in matters affecting the 
personal status of foreigners. Rabbinical Coirrts deal with matters affecting 
the personal status of Jews. 

Spanish Zone . — Native and Jewish justice is similar to tbat in the French 
Zone, except that all criminal cases are tried in the Spanish Courts. These 
consist of Airdieneia, or Supreme Court, Court of First Instance, and 
Tribunaux de Paix. As in the French Zone, British subjects and American 
- - — - justiciable in their own Consular Courts. Dutch subjects also 
retain capitulatory rights in the Spanish Zone. 

Tangier Zone . — Native justice is administered as in the French Zone, 
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the Meiidoub having a jurisdiction similar to that of Pashas and Caids. The 
Statute provides for a Mixed Tribunal -which deals with all cases involving 
foreigners, except the subjects of the Q.S.A. which have not adhered to the 
Convention and still claim capitulatory rights. 

Finance. 

Eevenue and Expenditure of the French Zone for five years (ordinary 
budget) ; — 

19292 

SviT 

087,768,968 
087,768,968 


The following are the chief items of estimated income for lfi28 in francs : — 
Direct taxes, 170,521,000 ; indirect taxes, 338,209,000 ; monopolies, 
62,628,000. The main items of estimated expenditure are:— Public debt 
and Civil List (now including bulk of contribution to French military budget), 
161,822,057 ; Residency General, 59,454,550 ; Justice and General Adminis- 
tration, 82,108,816 ; Financial Services, 59,476,209; Economic Services, 
182,479,255 ; Social Services, 65,206,379. There are two special budgets of 
expenditure chargeable to loans and connected operations (Frs. 220,069,800 
in 1928), and expenditure chargeable to reserve and ‘specially aifeoted 
resources,’ including the ‘Taxe Spdeiale ’ provided for in the Act of Algeciras 
(Frs. 109,666,950 in 1928). 

The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914, 1918, and 
1920). The 1904 loan amounted to 62,500,000 francs and bears interest at 5 
per cent. The 1910 loan was for 101,124,000 francs and also bore interest at 
6 per cent. The 1914 loan, guaranteed by the French Government, was for 
170,250,000 francs. By a law dated March 25, 1916, the 1914 loan was 
increased to 242,000,000 francs. The first issue of 70,250,000 in July, 1914, 
was at 4 per cent,, and the second issue 171,750,000 in March, 1918, was at 
5 per cent. By the law of August 19, 1920, a further loan, also guaranteed 
by the Government, was authorised for 744,140,000 francs. Of this amount 
300 million francs had been issued by 1923, after which no further issue was 
made. Provision -was made in 1928 for the issue, not yet effected, of a new 
loan of 819,822,000 francs in which is to he merged the balance of the 1920 
loan not already earmarked for expenditure. The finance of the French 
Zone has been facilitated by the accumulation of a considerable reserve fund, 
the ordinary budget liaving yielded large surpluses in recent years. 

The budget of the Spanish Zone for 1928 balanced at 55,913,441 pesetas 
by the help of a subvention from the Spanish Treasury. 

The principal revenue of the Tangier Zone is from Customs and Consump. 
tion duties. The net revenue for 1927 amounted to 22.763,505 francs and 
the expenditure to 17,168,484. The Budget for 1929 provides for a revenue 
of 23,971,600 franca and an expenditure of 23,969,638. A reserve fund of 
some 4 million francs has been maintained. This it is proposed to apply 
gradually to new public works. 

Defence. i 

The Sherifian army as such no longer exists, except for the Black Guard 
or Sultan’s bodyguard. The military forces in the French Zone are made up 


“ 

19251 

19262 

1927 2 

1928 2 


Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Revenue . . . 

472,815,685 j 

1 407,422,020 1 

531,829,110 

641,574,610 

Expenditure 

306,960,975 

1 

551,608,183 1 

531,662,239 

641,232,265 


1 Revised results. 
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drafts {conaisting’laTgely of African troops) from the French Metropolitan 
Oolonial armies, a portion of the Foreign Legion and native levies of 
various kinds. Followihg on the termina;tion of tlie Riff war a Presidential 
decree of October 8, 1926, placed the army under the control of the Resident 
General for all purposes except actual operations, and directed that the 
regular land forces should be organised in three divisions and two mixed 
brigades. The French budget for 1929 provided for 2,793 officers and 
67,366 men to be empoyed in Morocco. Military expenditure in 1929, 
811,104,860 francs, including 26,350,000 francs from the Protectorate. 
The composition of the Spanish forces in the Spanish Zone is in the 
main similar to that of the French. The Tangier Zone is demilitarised. 
The 1923 Statute as revised in 1923 provides for a native gendarmerie not 
exceeding 400 men, to he reduced after 12 months to 250, under a S|)aiiish 
officer. Pending the organization of this force the protection of the Zone is 
assured by two native tabors maintained by the French and Spanish authorities 
under officers of those nationalities. The total strength of this force is at 
500 men. 

Production and Industry. 

French Zone . — Agriculture i.s by far the most important industry. 
The total agricultural area is estimated at about 23,800,000 acres, 
not including forests. Forest laud is e.stimated at about 3,700,000 acres, 
of which one-thii'd lies within the agricultural area. The principal crops 
are cereals, especially wheat and barley ; beans, chickpeas, fenugreek and 
other legmiions ; canary-seed ; cumin and coriander ; linseed ; olives ; vines 
and other fruits, especially almonds. The approximate yield of the principal 
crops (in metric quintals of 220 pounds) in 1926-27 was as follows barley, 
7,452,959 ; wheat, 6,408,811; beans, 179,254 ; oats, 192,175 ; maize, 
1,232,641 ; chickpeas, 128,646 ; linseed, 99,453. — Endeavours are being 
made to stimulate the production of other crops, e.y. cotton. Market- 
gardening for export has become important in the neighbourhood of 
Casablanca, The almost universal wild palmetto is put to, various uses, 
including the manufacture of crin vdgetal. The trees grown include cork, 
cedar, arar, argan, oak, and various conifers. In 1926-27 there were 4,390,883 
olive trees, 229,884 orange and lemon trees, 294,547 palm trees (dates), 
1,105,637 almond trees, and 4,091,329 fig and other trees. The argan forests 
inland from Mogador produce a fruit rich in oil, Tizra wood is exported for 
tanning purposes. Gums are produced in considerable quantities. Stock- 
raising is an increasing industry. The estimate of the animals in the 
Zone in 1926 was: — cattle (bovine), 1,932,840; sheep, 9,248,462 ; goats, 
3,037,731 ; pigs, 59,811 : horses, 190,251 ; a.sse3, 562,835 ; camels, 117,917. 

The bulk of the land is held by natives, who cling to primitive methods. 
There are, now, however, a fair number of European .settlors. The number 
of exploitations was estimated in 1927 at 2,198, of which 2,000, representing 
an area of 1,500,000 acres, were in French hand,s. Work was started in 1927 
pn a considerable programme of irrigation works, which is to include barrages 
in the rivers Beth, Moulouya, Mellah, FTefis, Ourn-er-Rebia, Derna, Tessaout 
and El-Akhdar, 

The principal mineral exploited is phosphate, the output of which (under 
a State monopoly) has grown rapidly from 8,232 tons in 1921 to 886,720 tons 
1926, 1,183,469 tons in 1927 and 1,337,100 tons in 1928. The tenor is 
high (76_ per cent. ). Lead ore and manganese are produced in exportable 
quantities principally in Eastern Morocco. Prospecting for other minerals 


The coasts abound in fish. The chief fishing centres are near Casablanca 
and at Tedhala, which possesses an important preserving industry. * 

Pending the realisation of the great scheme for providing a central supply 
of electrical energy for practically the whole zone by harnessing the water 
power of the Oum-Er-Kebia, a large power station has been erected at 
Casablanca and local supplies exist in various other towms. 

A great number of miscellaneous industries designed partly to supply 
local requirements of goods previously imported have grown up in recent 
years. Among them are flour mills, breweries, soap and candle factories, 
cenient factories, etc., etc. The total number of Eurofiean industrial estab- 
lishments in 1926 was estimated at 600, employing 11,000 persons. 

l^panish .^one.-— Agriculture is potentially important, but is carried on 
by natives in primitive tashion. European colonisation is at present almost 
entirely confined to the towns, hut is spreading from the new Eiffian town- 
ship of Villa Saiijarjo into the fertile Gnis valley, which was once Abdel 
Kerim’s headquarters. Iron ore is mined and exported from the Melilla 
district. The Jebala and Ghomara areas are reputed to be rich in mineral 
wealth, but the distitrbed state of the country has in the past prevented any 
systematic exploitation, i’ishing, largely tunny, is an imj)ortant industry, 
No other considerable industries exist. 

Tangier ^me.—Thet agricultural outpttt, consisting principally of wheat, 
barley_ and chick|>ea, is insufficient for the needs of the population. The 
mo.st important single industry is the manufacture by a Eegie of cigarettes 
for the whole of Morocco. This employs 700 persons. There are also 
important fisheries and preserving factories and a certain amount of market 
gardening for local requirements. 

Commerce. 

French Zone . — Imports and exports for five years were : — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1827 

Imports . 

Exports . 

Ers. 

779,750,709 

272,384,263 

Prs. 

925,411,203 

622,482,021 

Frs. 

1,189,427,045 

664,480,648 

Prs. 

1,692,271,7261 

711,853,889 

Prs. 

798,687, 755 
851,390,141 


The distribution of commerce in the years shown was 



Imports 

Exports 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

France and Algeria . 

Francs 

1,109,599,491 

Francs 

1,120,633,613 

Francs 

327,580.191 

Francs 

437,748.914 

United Kingdom and 
Gibraltar. 

210,746,762 

196,734,013 

76,308,312 

74,830,074 

Germany . , 

9,887,814 

14,216,564 

19,997,857 

173.633,169 

80,989,891 

Spain . . 

19.688,412 

22,097,303 

147,073,288 

Belgium . . 

49,855,924 

50,147.954 

19,768,577 

46,340,416 

Italy . ... 

47,972,890 

41,711,276 

29,022,605 

36,066,833 

Austria 

1,098,683 

1,230,427 



United States . 

90,714,631 

101,647,832 

12,64.3,678 

14,884,9 

Portugal . . 

2,446,411 

1,829,195 

5,092,750 

1 2,032,17 

Netherlands . . 

15,121,682 

24,134,565 

20,148,203 

30,288,704 

Egypt . . . . 

6,218,374 

19,520,723 

1,542,127 

273,522 

Sweden . . . 

3,648,685 

3,368,522 

23,538 

1,041,723 

Norway . . 

254,446 

234.420 

326,200 

986,250 

Tunis. . . 

268,269 

443.976 

59,450 

41,650 

Other countries . 

124,700,.S62 

191,646,572 

25,722.232 

39,757,765 

Totals . 

1,692,271,726 

1,798.597,755 

711.853,889 

851,390,141 
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Tlie following table shows imports and exports in 1926 and 1927 of certain 
of tlie chief commodities : — 


Imports 


1926 192V 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Sugar 


Francs Francs 

207,791,479 277,757,999 

Cattle, Sheep, Pigs 

Fra ties 
48,453,297 

Francs 

41 163,454 

Tea . 


103,240,669 92,023,174 

Wool . . 

68,286,858 

67,064,544 

Vegetable Oils 

and 

Eggs 

113,897,667 

82.040,363 

Fats 


25,002,134 44,039,365 

Hides and Skins . 

60,633,181 

7.5,917,667 

Wood, all sorts 


36,777,259 32,846,128 

Wheat . 

61,136,095 

153,947,139 

Beverages . 


5S,050,8'S 67,334,491 

Barley 

17.106,018 

20,638,156 

Coal . 


37,254,929 42,149,067 

Drieit Vegetables . 

27,211.164 

23,074,327 

Miiu-TRl Oil 

and 


Canary Seed . 

5,488,5-2 

5,846,414 

Petrol , 


99,712,789 98,056,778 

i Almonds . 

50 342,824 

48,882,653 

Iron and 

Steei 

( Linseed . 

IS 216.485 

22,212,4.51 

■ material, including 


! Pslmetto Fibre 

13.049,168 

15,295,081 

rails 


35,009.7.31 40,694,975 

Rags 

11,389,251 

6,193,323 



2\1 69,032 18,552,980 

Ph sphafes . 

102,593,817 

157,001,313 



2.52,812 279 214,6S8,t55 

Fish, all kinds 

4,669.046 

10,436,265 

Machinery , 


33,213,939 49,846,535 

Fenugreeis , 

12,7sH,882 

18,868,342 

Motor-cars 
Chassis . 

and 

45,644,609 54,248,569 

Tizra Wood , 

i 6,084,054 

i 

11,326.768 


Spanish 2one . — The principal imports are wines, textiles, lea, sugar, 
candles. Suj)plies for military purposes form a large proportion of the total. 
The principal exports are eggs, live-stock, iron ore and agricultural products. 
Imports in 1926 totalled 94 million pesetas; of this amount Spain provided 
52 million pesetas; France 14 millions. United Kingdom 7 millions, and 
U.S.A. 5 millions. Exports totalled 17 million pesetas, of which Spain took 
16 millions. 

Tangier Zone . — Imports and exports for five years 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

Pis. 

71,89<,025 

8,414,394 

Prs 

77,885,8.31 

11,569,827 

Frs. 

108,061,614 

18,096,725 

Prs. 

145 936,305 
28,594.979 

Prs. 

199.445,005 

88,543,730 


The principal imports are flour, sugar, candles, cottons and other fabrics, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, soap, oils, cereals, fruit and vegetables and wines. The 
principal exports are skins, eggs and tinned fish. Live-stock and game are 
also exported. 

Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns):—- 


- 

1924 1925 

1926 

1927 

j 1928 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Exports to Morocco from U.K. 

1,203,002 66(^129 

2,896,083 2,135,363 

& 

437,089 

1,512,282 

£ ' 
663,485 
1,722,573 j 

£ 

■ 586,804 

2,036,125 


Shipping entered (in foreign trade) 
Tangier in 1927;— 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

(in foreign trade) in the ports of French Zone and 
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Nationality 

Number of ves.sels 

Tonnage 

Casablanca 

Other ports 
in French 
Zone 

Tangier 

Casablanca 

Other ports 
in French 
Zona 

Tangier 

French . . . 

615 

200 

264 

1,145,540 

160,880 

442,718 

British . 

190 

60 

184 

308,376 

25.032 

214,096 

Spanish. . . ' 

157 

38 

926 

200,363 

4,oa 

275,422 

Italian . 

109 

11 


184,159 

14,913 

39,556 

Others . . . j 

252 

SI 

215 

327,105 

52.649 

685,396 

Totals . 

1,323 

j 390 

1,616 

2,103,643 

257,545 

1 557,188 


j Casablanca possesses a fully equipped port, Kenitra a smaller up-river one. 

Modern ports are under construction at Rabat and Tangier, Fedhala can 
accommodate vessels up to 4,000 tons whicb supply important oil storage 
stations. Mazagan and Mogador have lighter ports and another is under 
construction at Saffi. 

The ports in the Spanish Zone are relatively unimportant, the bulk of the 
trade being done through Tangier, Ceuta and French Zone ports. 

Normal gauge (1'44) railways connect:— Fez-Petitjean (112 km.); 
Petitjcan-Arbaoua (88 km.) ; Petitjean-Rabat (123 km.) ; Rabat- Casablanca 
I (89 km.) ; Casablanca- Marrakesh (250 km.), with a branch from Ber Reshid 

I to Kourigha for phosphates. The first two form part of the Tangier-Fez 

railway, which was completed and opened to traffic in July 1927, and the 
I total length of which is 310 km. Narrow-gauge (60 cm.) railways connect : — 

Oudjda-Taza-Fez (401 km.); Guercif-Ksabi (247 km.); Hir Tamtam* 
Ahermouman (40 km.); Kenitra-Ouezzan (157 km.); Rabat- Khemisset (94 
j km.) ; Ain Defali-Fes El Bali (6.5 km.) ; El Tleta-Meshra El Hader (54 km.); 

; Casablandia-Oaid Tounsi-Mazagan (238 km.). 

i The existing railways in the Spanish Zone are Ceuta-Tetuan' (41 km.) ; 

i Nador-Tistutin (36 km.) ; and Larache-Alcazar (40 km.), besides the portion 

of tbe Tangier-Pez railway which crosses the zone. 

I On January 1, 1927, there were completed 1,779 miles of first-class roads 

' and 669 miles of second-class. The Spanish Zone has about 350 miles of 

! good roads .suitable for traffic. The roads in the Tangier Zona have been 

I "considerably improved since tbe coming into force of the Statute. There 

f are now about 65 mile.s of urban and rural roads. 

I There is a daily aeroplane service between Toulouse and Casablanca via 

Tangi(?r and Rabat, and a weekly service between Casablanca and Dakar. 
There i.s also a daily service between Seville and Laraoho. 

A Sherifian postal service under French management exists in the French 
and Tangier zones. European mails are conveyed by steamer services from 
Marseilles and Bordeaux, overland through Spain, and by daily steamers 
I between Algecivas and Tangier and increasingly by air from Toulouse. The 

i Sherifian service in 1926 received 26,483,300 letters, 2,866,400 registered 

letters, 584,950 parcels and 9,697,000 printed jiapers ; and despatched 
32, 657,500 letters, 1,924,900 registered letters, 61,978 parcels and 4,291,600 
printed papers. The Spanish authorities maintain the ordinary postal service ^ 
in the Spani-sh Zone. Spain retains a post-office in Tangier, and Great I 
Britain maintains the only foreign postal service still existing in Morocco as 
a whole, with offices at Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, Marra- 
kesh,Fez,Tetuan,Larache,ArzilaandheadofficeatTangier. 

The total length of telegraph lines open to the public in the French Zone 
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on December 31, 1926, was about 1,470 miles. In 1926, 1,114,832 telegrams 
were received and 1,006,028 despatched, exclusive of 224,486 received and 
149,997 despatched free of charge (official, etc.). All important centres in 
the Spanish Zone are connected bj land lines. Communication between 
Morocco and Europe is maintained by cables between Casablanca and Brest, 
Tangier-Oran-Marseilles, Tangier-Gibraltar, Tangier-Cadiz, Larache-Cadiz 
via Algeciras. The French Protectorate admini.stration maintains wireless 
station.s at various places in the French Zone and also at Tangier. 

Telephone systems exist in all the principal towns of the French Zone and 
there is a complete inter-nrban connection. In 1923 there were in the Zone 
4,764 subscribers and 4,185,189 messages sent. Urban services exist in the 
principal towns of the Spanish Zone and at Tangier. Ceuta is now eomiected 
with the European system. 

Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

Since the withdrawal of the Uassani currency in 1920 the franc has been 
the sole currency in the French Zone. , Measures were taken later to protect 
the note-issue of the Moroccan State Bank from the competition of Algerian 
and French notes, and steps were taken at the end of 1924 to make those 
measures really effective. 'The Moroccan franc (State Bank notes of all de- 
nominations from irs. 6 upwards) was in 1928 placed on the same gold basis 
as the French franc. It is also propo-sed to mint silver coins of frs. 10 and 
frs. 20 for use in the hinterland, where jjaper money is still not very popular. 
The metric system of weights and measures became in 1923 the sole legal 
system. 

Spanish currency circulates in the Spanish Zone together with the old 
Hassaui silver currency. The latter has undergone many vicissitudes since it 
yv&a the legal currency (concurrently under the Act of Algeciras of 1906 with 
Spanish money) for the whole of Morocco. It is now relatively stable at an 
exchange of Pesetas Hassani 50 to the £ stg. 

Moroccan francs and Spanish money are legal tender in the Tangier Zone. 
The Peseta Hassani continues to circulate freely. 

The pnnci])al native measures still in current use are : — 

Weight. — 1 Kantar =» 100 Rotls. 1 Rotl = 16 ookeyas. The E,otl varies 
widely lonnd about 2 lbs. CapacUy. — The mudd, which varies by locality. 
Length. — 1 Kama = 50 inches, 1 Dra = 20 inches. 1 Kala = 22 inches. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives of Great Britain 
in Morocco, 

Under the Tangier Convention of December 18, 1923, the diplomatic 
agencies maintained by the signatory Powers were suppressed. 

Consul-General at Tangier. — Hugh Gurney, C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Consul-General at Rabat. — Sir Andrew Ryan, K.B.E,, C.M.G. 

Consul at I'dMg'fe?-.— William Linskill Bond. 

There are also Consuls at Casablanca and Tetuan (Vice-Consul with local 
rank of Consul) ; and Vice-Consuls at Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, Marrakesh, 
Fez and Laraehe. 

Statistical and other Books of Deference concerning Morocco. 

1. OyiToiAi Publications. 

Anrmaiift du Statjstiqne Generate. CasaVilanoa, 1927. 

Annaaire flnancier France-Mamc, 1927-28. Paris, X928. 

du Mouvement Commercial et Maritime (Annual for French Zone and 
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; 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Anmial Series. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856.-~Convention of Commerce 
between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856.— Convention between Great Britain, eleven other V- 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Eight of Protection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 3, 1880. 

General Act of the International Conference at Algeciras relating to the Affairs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906. London, 1907. 

Tangier Convention, December 18, 1923, and Final Protocol of Conference or Amend- 
ment, of July 25, 1928, (Cmd. 2203 and 3216.) 

Carnet des Itineraires principaux dn Maroc., Bureau Topographique des Troupes 
d’occupation dn Maroc Occidental .i, Casablanca. Fascicule I., Maroc Occidental— Partie 
Nord. Fase. II. Partie Sud. Casablanca, 1913-14. 

La Renaissance du Maroc : Dix ans de Protectorat, 1012-1922. Paris, 1922. 

Bulletin Official (in Arabic and French). Rabat. Weekly, 

Boletin Ofleial de la Zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marraccos. Published fort« 
nightly by the Foreign Office, Madrid. 

Bulletin Official (in French, Spanish, and Arabic). Tangier, Monthly 

2. Nor-Ofpiciai, Pxtbmoations. 

Annuaire General dn Maroe. Annual. Casablanca 
Amic (Henri), Le Maroe, hier et aujourd’hni. Paris, 1925, 

A«*’cu)s (0, E.), Old Morocco. London, 1923. 

Bernard (Augustin), Le Maroc. 6th ed. Paris, 1921. — La Prance an Maroe, Paris, 1917. 

Bernard (Rene) and Aymard(Q.), L’oeuvre francaise au Maroc. Paris, 1914. 

Boweia (A. de T.), Estudios e Informe relativos a la Colonlzacion Agrieola de la zona de 
Protectorado de Espafia en Marruceos. Madrid, 1922. 

Bonnard (A,), Au Maroc. Paris, 1928. 

Ghatiniirea (Dr. P.), Dans le Grand Atlas marocain ; Extrait du carnet de route d'un 
in6decin d’assistanco nieclieale indigene, 1912-1910. Plon, 1919. 

I Cunninghame-Orahain (R. B.), Mogreh-el-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco. London, 1928, 

De Card (E. Ruard), Les Traites do commerce conclus par le Maroc avec les puissances 
.4trang6res, Tenth edition. Paris, 1919.— Le statut de Tangier d’aprte la convention du 
IS ddicembre, 1923. Paris, 1925. 

i De Perigny (Comte M.), Au Maroc ; Casablanca, Rabat, Mokn^is. Paris, 1920. 

Desroehes (Q.), Le Maroc son passe, son present, son avenir. Paris, 1918. 

Eepana (J. de). La Aotuacidu de E.spana en Marruecos; Estudios sobre la Nueva 
Polir.ioa de Espafia eu Africa. Madrid, 1026. 
j Fraser (J. Foster), The Land of Veiled Women. London. 1911. 

: Qeo£roy St. Hilaire (H.), L'dlevage dans I’Afriqne du Nerd. Paris, 1919.— L’Mevage au 

! Maroc. Paris, 1920. 

' Oeorgee-QauUs (B.), La France au Maroc. Paris, 1920. 

i Goulven (J.), Le Maroc. Paris, 1919.— Traits de Legislation et d’economie marocaines. 

Paris, 1920. 

Guide du Maroe. Casablanca, 1928. 

Harris (W. B.), Tafilet : the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
! tains, &c. Loudon, 1895.— Morocco that wa.s. Loudon, 1921. — France, Spain and the 

! Riff'. Loudon, 1927. 

I /foraa (J.), Many Days in Moroceo. London, 1926. 

i yacl'sou (.Tames Grey), Account of the Empire of Morocco. . .. London, 1S09. 

r Kann(R.), Le Protectorat Morocain. Paris, 1921. 

Beane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. I. North Africa. 2nd. ed. London, 1907. 

A'orinefctJ.), Maroko. Prague, 1928. 
y.e .Barb'ie»'(L.), Le M aroc; agricole. Paris, 1928. 

/ecitwiere, A Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier. . . . London, 1791. 

/jofi (Pierre), Morocco. London, 1914. 

Zuefm-Grana:, (Dr.), Le Maroc dconomique. Paris, 1928. 

Mackenzie (D.), The Khalifats of the West, being a General Description of Morocco. 

1 London, 1911. 

i Jl/ayj'im (L.), Marocco. Milan, 1926, 

! Martin (A, G. P.). Quatra siecles d’histoire Marocaine : Au Sahara de 1504 ii, 1902 ; au 

Maroc de 1S94A. 1912, d’aprfes Archives et documentations indigenes, Paris, 1923. Le 
Maroc et 1’ Europe. Paris, 1923. 

Martinihre (H. M. P. de la), Morocco : Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court 
of Mulai-Hassan, with a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London, 1889, 

— Souvenirs du Maroc. Paris, 1919. 

Meafcia (B.), The Moorish Empire. London, 1899.— The Land of the Moors. London, 

1901.— The Floors. London, 1902.— Life in Morocco and Glimp.ses Beyond. London, 1905. 

Merry del FaJ (A.), ‘ The Spanish Zone in Morocco,’ in the Geographical Journal ion 
May, 1920. 

Jlfcsjtel (Roger), Le Maroc irancais. Joigny, 1926. 
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Morel (B. T>.), Morocco in Diplomacy. London, 1912. 
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NEPAL. 


Sikkim, on tiie south and west by British India. 

The sovereign is His Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum.shere Jung, who was born 
on June 80, 1906, and succeeded his father on December 11, 1911, The 
Prince-Royal and Heir-apparent was born on June 11, 1920. The 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
MaharAjudhivaja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure of the Bharadars 
or nobles of tlie State in 1867. The present Prime Minister is General Plis 
Highness Prniiwal Nepal Taiudhiskh MaharajA Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung, 
BahAdur EAna, G.O.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.Y.O., D.C.L., who was 
appointed on June 26, 1901. He holds the rank of General in the British 
army. The office of Prime Minister is always held by a member of his 
family, the siiccession being determined by special rules. 

The Gurkhas, a Rajpdt race originally from Udaipur in Rajputana, who 
had settled in the province of Gur k ha in NepAl, overran the whole country 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and have maintained their 
supremacy ever since. A commercial treaty between India and Nepal was 
signed in 1792, and a British Resident was sent to reside at Katmandu, but 
was recalled two years later. A frontier outrage, in 1814, compelled the 
Indian Government to declare war ; and a British force advanced to within 
three marches of the capital. Peace was concluded and the Treaty of Sagauli 
signed in December 1815. Since then the relations of the British with Nepal 
have been friendly. In 1854 hostilities broke out between the Nepalese 
and Tibetans, and in 1856 a Treaty was concluded between the Nepalese 
and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual sum of Rs, 10,000 to Nepal, to encourage trade between the two 
countries, and to receive a Representative of Nej)Al at Lhasa. Besides, trade 
agents are maintained at Gyantse, Kuti, Kerrong, and other trade marts in 
Tibet. 

In accordance with the treaty of Sagauli, which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of each shall reside at the Court of the 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys, lives at the 
capital ; but he does not interfere in the internal affairs of the State, 


AKEA — POPULATION— RELIGION — DEFENCE, ETC 11 (->0 


I A fresh, treaty was signed on December 21, 1923. By it all previous 

I treaties, agreements and engagements since and including the Treaty of 

Sagauli were confirmed, and the British and Nejjalese Governments 
actaiowledged one another’s independence, internal and external. 

Area and Population. — Area about 54,000 square miles ; population 
estimated at about 5,600,000. The estimated gross revenue is 15,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
inhabitants of Tartar origin, snch as Magars, Gurungs, and Bhotias. The 
I Newars, who came from Southei’n India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 

Capital, Katmandu, 75 miles from the Indian frontier ; poyralation about 
j 80,000, and of the surrounding valley 300,000. 

I Religion. — Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, 

■ and is gradually but steadily overlaying the Buddhism of the primitive 
j Inhabitants. 

Defence. — The Army consist of about 45,000 men, mainly infantry, of 
; whom about 20,000 are regulars. The armament comprises about 15,000 

magazine *303 rifles, 26,000 Martini-Henry rifles, 110 machine or Lewis 
guns, 30 modern, 12 fairly modern and about 240 old-fashioned guns. 

Trade. — The principal articles of export are cattle, hides and skins, opium 
and other drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other 
grains, clarified butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
I imports are cattle, sheep and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 

dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yarn, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods. Nepal possesses very valuable 
i forests in the southern part of the country. 

I Slavery was entirely aboliihed in the country by the Maharaja in 1924-6. 

j A telephone connects the capital with Birganj near the southern frontier, 

I In February, 1927, the flr.st railway into Nepal (metre gauge), from Raxanl 

I on the Bengal & North-Western Railway to Amlekhganj, a distance of 25 

! miles, was opened. A ropeway was opened at about the same time for the 

j carriage of goods over the la.st 14 miles of the road from Eaxaul into the 

j Kathmandu valley. A topographical survey of the country by Indian 

! personnel of the Government of India was completed in 1927. 

I The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency, 

i Copper pice, of which 50 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 

i rupee passes current throughout NepM. 

i British Envoy at the Goiort of NepAl, Kdimdndu. — W. H. J. Wilkinson, 

C.IE., I.O.S. 
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NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkei-tk deb Nedeblanden.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, born August 31, issov 
daughter of the late King 'Willem III., and of his .second wife, Princess 
Emma, born August 2, 1858, daughter of Prince George "Victor of Waldeck ; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, November 23, 1890 ; 
came of age August 31, 1898, and was crowned September 6 of that 
year ; married to Prince Henry of Mecldenburg-Schwerin, February 7, 
1901. Offspring : Princess Juliana Louise Emma Marie "Wilhelmina, born 
April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the FTetherlandii, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walram, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engelhrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Kassau, with Jane of Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
OhMons, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James II., led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘stadhouders,’ or governors. The dignity was formally declared, 
to he hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem V., had 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were freed from French domination. After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to he joined to the Northern 
N etherlands, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
stadhouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In con.seqnence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at the Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe. 
The union thus estabUshed between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their political relations 
were not readjusted until the signing of the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
whiph constituted Belgium an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated, in 1840, bequeathing the. crown to his son Willem II., who, 
after a reign of nine years, left it to his heir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
ms only daughter Wilhelmina. 
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The Sovereign has a civil list of 1,200,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 100,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very large private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands. 

Q-overnment and Constitution. 

1 I. Central Government. 

I The first Constitution of the Netherlands after its reconstruction as a 

^ Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1815 (alter 

the addition of the^ Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 
Belgian provinces); in 1848, 1884, 1887, 1917, and 1922. According to this 
charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture : in default of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. 
In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign’s death. The age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a Kegent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
j while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter—called the States-General — ^^consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 60 members, elected 
by the Provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing iu the 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16s. 8d.) a day 
during the Session of the States-General. The Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected directly. Members are 
allowed 6,000 florins (420Z.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the States-General must be Dutch subjects, meu or women, and recognised 
as such. 

First chamber (elected 1926) : 16 Catholics, 7 Anti-Revolutionists, 7 
Protestant Party, 6 Liberty Union, 3 Democrats and 11 Social Democrats. 

Second chamber (elected 1925) ; Catholics, 81 ; Social Democrats, 24 ; 
Anti-Revolutionists, 13 ; Christian Historicals, 11 ; Liberty Union, 9 ; 
Democrats, 7 ; other x^arties, 6. 

f The electoral reform act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 

universal suifrage and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Electoral Reform Act, 
directly elected by citizens of both sexes who are Dutch subjects not under 
25 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain others are excluded ; for certain 
i crimes and misdemeanours there may be temporary exclusion. The electoral 
I body numbered May 15 1928, 8,736,238 voters, f.e. 98'3 per cent, of the 
( number of citizens of 25 years and older. 

[; The members of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 years, and retire 

|i in a body, whereas ihe First Chamber is elected for 6 years, and every 

I 3 years one half retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the power to <lis3olve 

both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
I' new elections within 40 days, and to convoke the new meeting within 
1 two months. 


The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 






bills ; the ftinetions of the Upper Chamber being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them without the power of inserting amendments. The 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private comniittee. The ministers 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, _ but _ they have only a 
deliberative vote unless they are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can be made only by a bill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissnlution of the Chambers and a second 
confirmation by the new States-General by two-thirds of the_ votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in Europe, and 
not the Colonies. The executive authority, belonging to the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Minisi-ers. The names of the members 
of the Ministry are : — 

1. Fresident of the Council of Ministers, Minister of Finance. — Jonkheer 
Dr. D. J. de Geer ; appointed March 8, 1926. 

2. The Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Jonkheer Dr. F. Beelaerts van 
Blohland; appointed March SO, 1927. 

3. The Minister of the Interior and of Agriculture. — Dr. J. B. Kan; 
appointed March 8, 1926. 

4. The Minister of Justice.~Dx. J. Donner ; appointed March 8, 1926. 

5. The Minister of the Colonies. — Dr. J. 0. Koningsberger ; appointed 
March 8, 1926. 

6. The Minister of Befence.—Z. M. J. H. Lamhooy ; appointed Sept. 1 , 1928. 

7. The Minister of Public Works CWaterstaat).— Dr. H. van der Vegte; 
appointed March 8, 1926. 

8. The Minister of Labour, Qo^nmerce, and Industry.— Dr. J. R. 
Slotemaker de Brulne ; appointed March 8, 1 926. 

9. The Minister of Instruction, Science, and Arts. — Dr. M. A. M. Was- 
zink ; appointed March 8, 1 926. 

Each of the above Ministers has an annual salary of 16,000 guilders, or l,.S88r. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjojs besides 10,000 guilders for representation. 

There is a State Council— ' Raad van State ’—of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and which is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 
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11. Local Goveenment. 

The territory is divided intoll provinces and 1,079 communes (January 1, 
1928). Each province has its own representative body, ‘the Provincial States. ' 
The members are elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in- 
habitants of the province who are 25 years of age. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
Chamber. The members retire in a body and are subject to re-election. The 
number of members varies according to the population of the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 35 for Drente. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare of the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exercise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in public. A permanent commis- 
>n composed of 6 (in Drente 4) of their members, called the ‘ Deputed States, ’ 
charged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This committee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Both the Deputed as well as the Provincial States are 
presided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
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has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Oonimissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance. 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
rights, subject to the general law. In each commune is a Council, elected 
for foxir years directly, by the same voters as for the Provincial States, 
provided they inhabit the commune. All the Dutch inhabitants 23 years of 
age are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the population. The Council has a right of making and enforcing bye-laws 
concerning the communal welfare. The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance^ proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitants have i,‘ 

failed to pay towards local taxes. All bye-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
property require the approbation of the Deputed States of the province. 

The Council meets in public as often as may be necessary, and is presided over 
by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2—6 Aldermen (wethouders), 
elected by and from the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
execution of the public law. The Mrrnicipal Police is under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council; he may suspend their resolutions for 30 days, but is bound to inform 
the Deputed States of the province. 

Area and Population. 

I. Peogress and Present Condition. 

Population at various census periods : — 

1829. . 2,613,487 I 1869 . 3,679,629 I 1909 . 5,858,175 

1849. . 3,056,879 | 18S9 . 4,511,415 1 1920 . 6,866,314 

Area (excluding water) and the population, according to the communal 
population lists for December 31, 1927 and the Census of 1920 : — 


Provinces 

Area: 
English 
square miles 
{Dec. 31, 1927) 

Population 

Deo. 31, 1927 

Census 1920 

Per aq. mile 
(Dec. 31, 1927) 

North Brabant 



1,921 

837,168 

733,936 

435-8 

Q-uelders . 



1,941 

805,662 

729,856 

415-1 

South Holland 



1,134 

1,872,316 

1,678,670 

1,661-1 

North Holland 



1,006 

1,440,599 

1,298,051 

1,351-4 




708 

249,463 

246,117 

352-3 




629 

388,788 

342,322 

734-9 




1,249 

402,788 

382,876 

322-5 




1,296 

493,770 

! 438,818 1 

i 881-0 




883 

390,946 

365,586 

t 442-7 

Dreute 



1,0.80 

222,786 

209,718 1 

216-3 

Limburg . 



847 

521,662 

440,364 

i 615 0 

Total. , . , 

12,602 

7,625,988 

6,866,314 1 

G03‘l 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 3,410,262 were males and 3,456,052 


leinaies. . : 

The area, including the interior waters, amounted in 1927 to 13,220 
square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and hays, amounted in 
1920 to 16,760 square miles. 
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On June 14, 1918, a law was passed for the purpose of forming a new 
province by the draining of the Zuiderzee to the extent of 623,000 acres. 
The work, which was commenced in 1924, is expected to take 16 years, and 
the total outlay for the first stage is calculated at 66,250,000 florins. 

Urban and rural population was as follows;—- 



Population of 

Percentage 


Percentage 

Year 

the iirineipal 

of the whole 

Population 

of the whole 


Towns 4 

Population 

Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 ... 

1,674.474 

37-11 

2,836,941 

62-89 

„ „ 1909. 

2,562,023 

43-73 

3,926,162 

56-27 

„ „ 1920. 

3,133,084 


3,732,062 

54-37 

, „ 1926 . 

3,489,190 

46-36 

4,037,416 

53-64 

„ „ 1927. 

3,585,645 

47-02 

4,040,293 

52-98 


IS with a poj)iilation of more than 20,000 inhabitants a 

II. Movement op the Poptjeation. 


Years 

Total Births 
Registered as 
Living 

Illegiti- 

mate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births ovej 
Deaths 

^ Stillborn 

1924 

182,430 

3,277 

71,167 

66,433 

111,263 

4,875 

1925 

178.545 

3,182 

72,121 

64,768 

106,424 

4,661 

1920 

177,493 

3,344 

73,357 

65,299 

104,136 

4,620 

1927 

175,098 

8,158 

77,014 

66,551 

97,484 

4,063 


The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North America : 1923, 
5,648; 1924, 3,137 ; 1925, 3,020 ; 1926, 3,166 ; 1927, 3,340. 

The total number of emigrauts, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1923, 22,529, in 1924, 19,245, in 1925, 20,420, in 
1926, 18,036, and in 1927, 18,499. 

III. Principal Towns. 

Population on December 31, 1927 : — 


Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

The Hague 

Utrecht . 

Haarlem , 

Groningen 

Nhnuegen 

Arnhem . 

Tilburg 

Leiden 

Eindhoven 

Afaestricht 

Apeldoorn 

Dordrecht 

Enschede . 

Delft 


734,884 Hilversum 
671,842 Leeu warden 
410,179 Breda 
161,660 Schiedam 
113,.304 Heerlen . 
101,310 ’sHertogenbosch 
77,580 Bramen . 
76,610 Ewolle 
72,548 Amersfoort 
69,851 Velzen 
6?,695 Deventer . 
59,353 Kerkracle . 
57,266 Zaandam . 
55,008 Hengelo . 
49,498 Almelo 
49,407 Helder 


49,261 Ede . 

47.29S Gouda 

43,418 Alkmaar . . 

43,281 Vlaardingen 

42,225 Haarleinmermeer 
41,632 Lbnneker . 

41,243 Bussum . 

39,844 Helmond . 

36,637 Rheden . 

36,006 Venlo 

34,956 Zeist . . . 

33,553 Rozendaal . 

31,392 Flushing . 

31,232 Bergen op Zoom 

29,525 

29,192 


Beliafion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The royal family and a great part of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State Budget (1929) contains allowances for 
the different churches; for Protestant Churches, about 1,703,000 guilders; 
for Roman Catholics, about 696,000 ; for Jansenists, about 17,000 ; and for 
Jews, about 18,000. 
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The number of adherents of the different Churches in the various provinces, 
according to the census of 1920 was: Dutch Reformed Church, 2,826,633 ; 
Other Protestants, 832,164 ; Catholics, 2,444,583 ; Jansenists, 10,461; 
Jews, 115,223 ; and other creeds or those of none, 635,240 ; unknown, 1,010, 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1927 the Dutcli Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 Synod, 10 provincial districts, 44 classes, and 1,348 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered about 1,648. The Roman Catholic Church had one 
archbishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,306 parishes. The Old Catholics 
had 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had 146 communities. 

Education. 

Public instruction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school age is from 7-13. 

In 1806, and more expressly in 1848, secular instruction was separated 
from religious or sectarian instruction. The law on the point of the year 
1879 is still in force. By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruction 
is diminished and a greater share in education is left to private instruction, 
if approved as efficient by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public 
funds. The cost of public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the communes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teachers and being 
responsible for 25 per cent, of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

The Secondary Education Act dates from the year 1863, but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Superior instruction is given in the 
larger communities in public or private schools. Private schools may be 
endowed by the State, private professional schools also by the province and 
the community. The Higher Education Act dates from the year 1876, but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Higher education is given at Univer- 
sities, in high schools, and grammar schools, either public or private. 
Private institutions may bo endowed by the State. Tuition in kinder- 
gartens has not been regulated by law. 

The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1925-26 : 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Pupils or 

Total 

Students 

Female 

Universities (public) l . . . 

4 

408 

6,755 

1,896 

Technical University. 

1 : 

90 

1,694 


Agricultural University , 

1 

48 

823 


Private Universities ... 

2 

53 

675 

93 

High School of Oomraeree 9 

1 

28 

361 

15 

Classical (public) schools 


099 

4,4)6 

1,915 

Schools for the working people. 

t 603 1 

4,9723 

102,665 

49,024 

Navigation schools . . . 

■ 

155 

1,232 


Middle class schools . . 

195 

3,845 

32,397 : 

10.882 

Elementai-y Schools : 

Public . . . . . : . 

3,694 ! 

15,6.55 

484.264 : 

219,168 

Private . . . . . . 

3,740 ! 

18,369 

592,-568 

300,734 

Infant Schools : 

Public . . ... 

238 

1,112 

36,154 

17,044 

Private . . . . . 

1,324 

3,085 

12.3,896 1 

61,046 


1 Leiden (founded 157.'i), Ufcrocht (1636), Groningen (1614), Amsterdam (1632). In 1918 
the Veterinary School at Utreoiit and the Agricultural School at Wageningen were created 
Universities. 2 Rotterdam. 3 Figure for the year 1920-21. 


Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government school to 
train functionaries of the colonial service for superior posts. 
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In 1S25 th.e State spent on education 116,527,000 guilders ; tke provinces, 
245,000 guilders ; the Conimunes, 46,713,000 guilders. 

Of the conscripts called out in 1927, 0-24 per cent, could neither read nor 
write, thei^ercentage being highest in Zealand, 0*99. Of the persons married 
in 1918, 0*22 per cent, of the males and 0*41 per cent, of the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 13 years 
(school age) on January 1, 1922, 4*29 per cent, received no elementary 
insti-uction. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of the Netherlands (Court of 
Cassation), by 5 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 21 district tribunals, 
and by 101 cantonal courts; trial by jury is unknown in Holland. The 
Cantonal Court, which deals with minor offences, is formed by a single judge ; 
the more serious cases are tried by the di.strict tribunals, formed as a rule by 
S judges (in .some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts are constituted of 
8 and the High Court of 5 judges. All Judges are appointed for life by the 
Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prepared by the Second 
Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of the High Court. 

Juvenile courts have recently been called into existence. The juvenile 
court is formed by a single judge specially appointed to try ebildren’s civil 
cases, at the same time charged with the administration of justice for oriminal 
actions committed by young persons who are not yet 18 years old, unless 
imprisonment of more than a year ought to be inflicted, in which case the 
judge of the juvenile court acts as judge-examiner. 

The number of persons convicted was : — 



By the Cantonal Courts 

By the District Tribunals 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1024 

180,702 

15,481 

16,598 

1,866 

1925 

102,572 

24,171 

16,442 

1026 

172,504 

19,162 I 

15,908 

1,909 

1027 

16S 071 

18,984 

16,688 

2,035 


The number of inmates in the 26 prisons during the years 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 was respectively, 7,720, 7,126, and 6,618 males, and 323, 304, and 
314 females; in the 22 houses of detention, 16,296, 15,756, and 15,158 
males, and 815, 752 and 694 females. There are also 5 State-work 
establishments ; the numbers of inmates of these establishments were 
respectively in the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, 2,868, 2,915, and 2,872 
males, and 30, 33, and 29 females. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for the educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establishing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals and for children admitted by request of parents or guardians 
[correction paternelle). The number of inmates during the years 1926, 
1926, and 1927 in the State reformatories was : 896, 773, and 856 
boys, and 93, 101, and 121 girls ; in the disciplinary schools : 465, 407, 
and 441 boys, and 85, 104, and 89 girls. 

Thei’e are both State and municipal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and southern). The cavalry police (mareehausse) 
numbers about 24 officers and 1,098 men. There are about 1,339 field- 
constables — appointed and paid by the Government— divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 
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Paiiperism and Social Insurance. 

The statistics of the i.)oor relief in the Netherlands have been reorganised 
and do not yet cover all forms of relief. The followiiig data for the year 
1926 relate exclusively to what may be called normal poor relief (not including 
relief of any kind to the unemployed). 


Kind of relief 

Number of 
Persons 

Net cost, 
(guilders) 

Outdoor relief (heads of families) . 

„ ,, (other persons) . 

120, 335 \ 
40,462 / 

24,689,352 

,, ,, (gifts) ..... 

Casuals 

87,186 

— 

37,584'! 


Refuges to homeless persons .... 

76,350 J 

81, -3-1 

Boarding out in families . , 

12,629 

I 1,795,755 

,, ,, homes ..... 

19,338 

3,327,208 

,, ,, hospitals 

Lunatics and idiots ...... 

50,652 

5,943,364 

18,461 

12,841,309 

Homes for the aged, children, etc. . 

34,387 

12,783,309 

Almshouses 

11,714 

1,408,409 

Workshops and workhouses .... 

3,918 

697,116 


Total (1926) (including other items) . 
,, 1192.5) , . . . 


841,924 

139,775 


On September 19, 1916, a Government scheme for unemployment 
insurance was set up in Holland. 

I'inance. 

The revenue and expenditure in five years were in thousands of 
guilders : — 

Rbvbnub.® 


Year 

General Budget 


i _ 

Eoad Fluid > 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 


1925 

641,151 

.89,600 

680,7.52 

' 102,144 

— 

lOi'O 

679,362 

49,600 

728,862 , 

106,854 


1927 » 

616,633 

24,972 

641,603 1 

110,190 

16,617 

1928 » 

595,250 

56,341 

651,581 

82,654 

26,600 

1929 » 

601,798 

[ 44,152 

616,950 

83,433 

17,914 


Year 

General Budget 

Loan Fund * 

1 Road Fund* 

Ordinary 

Extraord. 

Total 

1925 

696,871 

71,066 

667,927 

82,332 

j " ... 

1926 

612,988 

75,564 

668,5.2 

81,769 


1927 * 

564,601 

41,095 

606,296 

82 614 

i 15.617 

1928* 

1 592,976 

1 229,657 

822,633 

83,523 

26,600 

1929 * 

i 693,651 

189,221 1 

1 782,872 1 

1 82,517 

j 30,560 


1 Preliminary ligures. . » Estimates, 

* In tills table, besides the figures of the General Budget, there are given only the 
figures of I, he loan fund and the road fund and not those of the other separate funds and 
State enterprises, because the revenue of the loan fund and the road fund consists for tlie 
most part of taxes. . 


Budget estimates for the years 1928 and 1929 were as follows : — 
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Branches of Ex- 
penditure 

1928 

1929 

Sonrnes of Revenue 
(Taxes only) 

1928 

1929 , 


1,000 

1,000 


1.000 

1,000 





Guilders 

Guilders 

Civil list 

1,850 

1,850 

Land tax 

25,2-iO 

25.692 

Legislative Body 



Tax on dividends . 

27,930 

26,600 

and Royal cabinet 

1,968 

1,981 

Tax on incomes . 

112.500 

106,500 

Department of Fo- 



Tax on capital 

33,312 

35,090 

reign Affairs 

4,272 

4,129 

Tax on successions 

40.000 

38,000 

Department of Jus- 



Personal direct tax 

27,665 

27,000 

tiue , . . 

28,101 

23,431 

Import duties 

61,000 

66,500 

Department of In- 



Excise duties 

153,840 

159,820 

terior and Agri- 



Tax on gold & silver 

950 

1,000 

culture 

21,093 

21,025 

Tax on Bicycles . 

5,305 

5,500 

Department of In- 



Tax on motor-cars, 



struction, etc. 

148,836 

150,589 

etc. . 

7,000 

7,325 

Department of Fi- 



Stamp duty . 

28,600 

27,100 

^nance . ^ ’ D ’ 

67,054 

67,721 

Registration duty 

22,000 

27,000 

fence . 

98,901 

98,777 

Total . 

645,.342 

! .553,127 

lie Works, etc. . 

51,091 

55,286 

iOf whicli for the— 



Department of 



General budget . 

465,575 

461,835 

Labour, etc. 

71,479 

75,836 

Loan Fund . 

78,087 

78,967 

Department of Colo- 



Road Fund . 

11,630 

12,826 


5,900 

5,058 




Public Debt . 

92,301 

82,018 




IJnfore.sQen expen- 






diture . 

50 

50 





The amount of the taxes per head of the population vvaa, in 1928, 71 T3 
guilders. 

The expenditure of the ‘ Department for the Colonies’ entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. There is a 
sepa'rate budget for the great colonial posses.sions in the East Indies, voted 
as .such by the States-General. The financial estimates for the year 1929 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 
proportions : — 


Guilders 

Expenditure in the colonies 643,574,792 
Home Government expendi- 

183,438,959 

Total expenditure . . 8 27,01 3,751" 


Guilders 

Revenues in the mother 
conntry .... 14,694,600 

Revenues in the colonies . 759, 819,6 33 

Total revenue . . 774;f)14,233 


Budget for 1929 the national debt is given as follows in thousands 

of guilders 

Funded Debt* — 

2J per cent, debt, January 1, 1929 6.36,842 
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Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

The Netherlands are bordered on the south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on the latter 
more hilly ; the land frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplated 
the concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, knowni as the 
‘Holland Fortress.’ This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zeeland and Utrecht. Two-thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land .side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which can be rendered very difficult of 
attack by inundations, There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the Heldcr group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the fIolland.sch Diep 
and Volkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals are defended by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Amsterdam, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The coast defenco.s are in good order and are to 
be further strengthened, but the defences on the land side, except the po.sition 
of Amsterdam, have of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military hands. 

Apart from the Holland Fortress are the works on the Western Schelde, 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new works at Flushing. 

II. Army. 

According to an Act of 1922, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary^ enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsoiy. Every Dutch citizen and, in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the Netherlands, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. The maximum strength of the 
annual contingent is fixed at 19,.fi00 (including 1,000 for the sea service). 
The strength of the army on April 1, 1928, was 8,651 officers and 364,142 
men. Military budget for 1929, 58,102,198 florins. 

The first training lasts for ; («) mouths at the longest for men not 
belonging to the mounted corps, with the exception of those under (!>). 
and (c) ; (5) 9 months at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted 
corps who after enlistment are being trained as subalterns ; (c) 12 months 
at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted corps who after 
enlistment are being trained as officers, for infirm.ary men, for conscripts of 
the air service, and for men of the mounted artillery troops ; (d) 15 months 
at the longest for the cavalry ; (e) 8 months at the longe.st for the navy. 
The time for further training is at the lowest 40 days for all conscripts, with 
the exception of infirmary men and air-.service men, who are exempted. 

The army is organised as follows 



i 
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The Dut''.li garrison of the East Indies is organised iu 2 divisions with a 
strength in November, 1928, of 1,241 officers and 34,637 other ranks. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Mannlicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q. P. Krnpp 
gun of 7 ‘5 cm. 

III. Navt. 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose— viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. The maj-.rity of the vessels recently added to the 
Navy are intended mainly for the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 

Following is a list ol the principal ships of the Dutch Navy. 


ISame 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Armour 
water line 

Max. 
Armour 
on guns 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

power 

Nominal 

Speed 

Knots 

1 

1 

COAST PEFENOt SHIPS 


inches 

inches 



. 1 





1 







Iterck . 

6,000 

6 

n 

2 9-4-in., 6 6-in. 

2' 

6,400 

17 

■05 

Hertog Hendrik . 

1 5,080 

6 

Oi i 

1 9-4-in., 4 6-ia. 

8 

6,800 

17 

■00 

Tromp . 

6,800 

6 

n ! 

2 9-4-in., 4 6-ili. 

8 

0,400 

17 

■08 

Zeven ProvinciSn . 

6,580 

6 

*4 

2 11-in., 4 6-in. 

— 

8,600 

36 

■08 

CRUISBRS 









Java . . .1 
Sumatra . ./ 

7,050 

3 

shield.s 

10 6-m.,4S-ln. A. A. . 

- 

65,000 1 

81 1 

■16 


There are also 3 armoured gunboats ; 4 sloops ; 3 destroyers of 610 tons, 
and 8 of 1,497 tons; 8 seagoing torpedo boats ; 26 submarines; 2 submarine 
dep6t ships and 12 mine layers. Five more destroyers, 3 submarines and 
some other f-mall craft are under construction. Thf Zeven Provincien and the 
cruisers Java and Sumatra are assigned to the East Indies Fleet, as are the 
destroyers, 4 older torjiedo- boats, 13 of the submarines, and many of the 
other vessels mentioned. 

^al budget for 1929 is 40,544,970 florins. 

Production and Industry. 

I. AOEIOULTITliB. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1927 as follows (in hectares : 
liectare=2'47 acres): — Uncultivated land: heath, 415,886; water and 
morass, 129,055 ; dykes and roads, 63,434; untaxed land, 78,619 ; building 
land, houses, &c., 60,955. Total, 747,849. Cultivated land ; arable land, 
890,687 ; pasture, 1,272,743 ; gardens and orchards, 105,677 ; forest, 250,286. 
Total, 2,519,393. 

Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland; small estates in North Brabant, Guelders, 
Limburg, and Overyssel. • 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, were as follows : — ■ 
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Products. 


1925 

1926 

1927 

Products. 

1926^ 

1926 

1927 

Winter wheat . 


Acres 

125,540 

Acres 

128,878 

7.872 

Acres 

143.512 

Beans 

Acres 

19,.89fi 

Acres 

19,444 

Acres 
15, .502 

Summer wheat 


6,444 

9,304 

Brown mustard seed 

890 

973 

613 

Winter rye 

Summer rye . 


1-495,739 

487,326 

437,200 

Wlilte mustard seed 
Carraway seed 

4,127 

22,680 

1.3,681 

14,524 

7,825 

11,718 

Winter barley . 


28,095 

23,514 

24.806 

Flax , . 

37,487 

34.2 2 

26,703 

Summer barley 


50 200 

43,805 

40,718 

Tobacco . 

SO- 

336 

237 

Oats. 


365,590 

380.449 

367,608 

Potatoes . 

42'.723 

420,73' 1 

427.157 

Buckwheat 


4,809 

3,880 

2,937 

Sugar beets 

163,074 

152,063 172,804 

Horse beans . 


35,827 

35,076 

32.130 

Chicory . 

2,114 

2,117 

1,450 

Peas . 


92,620 

90,207j 

86,257 

Onions 

8,240 

9.492 

8,183 


The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows ; — 


1 . 

1 Crop 

Produce 

Crop 

Produce 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats 

Bye 

Quarters 

686,490 

422,826 

2,208,606 

2,010,501 

Quarters 

675,419 

423,520 

2,443,848 

1,677,956 

Quarters 

757,862 

398,300 

2,293,512 

1,668,897 

Sugar beet. 
Flax . 

Tons 

2,223,823 

10,852 

Tons 

2,110,846 

10,466 

Tons 

1,826,099 

6,864 


According to the live-stock census of May-Juue, 1921, Holland possessed 
363,668 horses, 2,062,771 cattle, 668,211 sheep, and 1,519,245 pigs. 


II. Mining and Manufactures. 

A few coal-mines are found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1927 was 9,323,012 metric 
tons, oomp‘<red with 8,649,861 metric tons in 1926 and 6,848,667 in 1925, 
In 1927 the private mines produced 3,491,902 tons, and the State mines, 
5,831,110 tons. There is one salt mine at Boekelo, output 1 927, 40,696 tons. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports there were, in 1927 : 295 distilleries, 9 sugar refineries, 
12 beet-sugar factories, 12 salt works, 190 breweries, and 3,152 tobacco 
factories. 

Ill, Fisheries. 

In 1927, 5,169 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries. The 
produce of the herring fishery in the North Sea was valued at 11,275,237 
guilders in 1927 ; the weight of the catch of herrings was 67,070 tons. The 
quantity of oysters produced in 1927 amounted to 1,562,870 kilos. 

Commerce. 


The following are the returns of the imports (exclusive of gold and silver 
coins and bullion) for home consumption and the export of home produce 
for six years (in thousands of guilders); — 


..Tear 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 

1923 

1924 
1923 

2,009,226 
j 2,363,582 

1 2,454,991 

1 308,221 
1,660,656 
1,807,697 

1926 

1927 

1928 • 

2.441,903 i 

2.648,913 

2,683,892 

1,749,174 

1,899,711 

1,986,185 
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The values of the leading articles , of import and export in the last 
two years Were (in thousands of guilders) : — 


Iron and steel of all kinds . 
Textiles, raw and manufaetured 
■Cereals and flour 
Coal . 

Bice and flour thereof 
Mineral oil . 

Coflee . 

Butter 

Margarine (raw and eatable) 
Sugar . . . • 

Cheese. . • • 

Gold and silver . 

■Wood . . • ■ 

Skins . . . • 

■Copper . • - 

Paper . . • • 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet 
Zinc . . • • • 

Tobacco {uninanufacturecl) 

Tin 


Colours (painters’ wares) 
Seeds (colza, linseed, &e.) 
Manures (all sorts) . 


307,575 

123,570 

28.770 
63,002 
55,1.31 

3,037 

4,2St 

45,639 

532 

27,148 

129,977 

41,772 

13,817 

37.771 
34,081 

5,242 

36,153 

4,102 

15,680 

77,825 

59,998 


309,518 

117,364 

23,987 

00,339 

55,990 

3,859 

2,853 

41,112 

574 

42,719 

129,472 

52,632 

19,852 

40,598 

28,424 

5,190 

40,052 

2,958 

17,078 

91,206 

74,102 


1927 


43,311 

235,428 

13,936 

78,509 

20,038 

3,826 

20,286 

85,809 

57,868 

53,704 

76,732 

42,502 

10,622 

35,375 


24,168 

10,426 

2,179 


1928 


f)l,492 

253,158 

15,812 

80,552 

17,225 

18’044 
88,015 
52,311 
37,156 
80,251 
8,520 
11,237 
87,489 
6,000 
47,097 
21,006 
9,948 
1,987 
141 
21 711 
10,202 
23,163 


Value of the trade (excluding gold and silver coins and bullion) with the 


Imports 

1927 

1928 

Exports 

1927 

1928 

Germany 

Great Britain 
Belgium 

United States . 
Dutcli East Indies 
France . 

654,153 

240,199 

267,408 

268,444 

110,515 

124,036 

780,140 

252,483 

299,871 

265,757 

140,003 

120,849 

Germany 

Great Britain 
Belgium 

United States . 
Butch last Indies 
France . 

465,774 
452,556 
154,776 
05, m 
136,337 
129,881 

467,739 

481,989 

172,102 

69,026 

175,383 

122,517 


Tlie principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns) in two years were ; — 


Imports into U.K. 
from Netherlands 

1926 

1927 

Exports of produce 
and manuf. of U.K. 
to Nethei-lands 

1926 1027 

Flax . . . 

Fish .... 
■Cheese 

B litter ... . 

jMai-garine . . . 

•Paiier, Strawhoard . 
Sugar .... 
Eggs . , . . . 

Condensed milk. 

£ 

182,391 
516,909 
849,279 
1,3.30,281 
4.490,634 
1,559,307 
3,670,663 i 
1,595,902 
2,691,217 

£ 

248,170 

532,095 

1,003,390 

1,407,246 

3,964,108 

1,579,527 

3,462,355 

1,711,810 

2,795,876 

Cottons . 

Cotton yarn 

Goal .... 
Iron and. Stool . 
Machinery 

Boots and Shoes 
Woollens . . i . j 

Motor cars <St motor | 
cycles . . . I 

Cottonseed oil (re- ; 

lined) , . . 1 

£ £ 
1,406,612 1,726,614 
2,765,811 2,507,126 
489,027 1,785,346 
1,. 308, 418 1,564,874 
1,682,598 2,061,810 
IDS, 636 : 362,456 

015,133 733,261 

108,482 214,890 

.268,474 184,707 


Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consi.sts of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the imports of silk goods and 
metal goods. 


SHIPPING AND Ni-TIGATION 


Total trade between tlie NetKerlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Boai'd of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1924 

1 1925 

1926 

1 1927 

1928 

Imports from Netherlands to U.K. 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K. 

£ i 

42,735 
26,220 1 

£ 

' 45,697 
24,808 

£ 

50,299 

17,934 

£ 

44,506 

21,219 

£ 

42,915 

21,801 


SMpping and ITavigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy at the end of 1927 was 
Sailing vessels 85, of 8,755 English tons ; steamers, etc., 788, of 1,305,275 
register tons. 

The following table gives the number and tonnage (in English measure- 
ment) of vessels which entered and cleared the ports of the N etherlands : — 



With Cargoes j 

1 In Ballast j 

[ Total 


No. 

Tonnage 

No.. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1924 

16,234 

20,610,000 

3,636 

3,200,000 

18.870 

1 23,770,000 

1925 

16,918 

23,080,000 

4,087 

4,223,0ii0 

21,005 

' 27,303,000 

1926 

10,836 

24,082,000 

12,016 

12,520,000 

28,852 

! 36,002,000 

1927 

19,030 

28,282,000 

5,671 

6,434,000 

24,710 

; 33,716,000 


Of the total number in 1927, 6,612 Dutch vessels entered with a 
tonnage of 8,805,352, and 18,09$ foreign vessels with a tonnage of 
24,911,632; 6,647 Dutch vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 8,805,913, and 
18,223 foreign vessels with a tonnage of 24,831,712. 

The vessels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows : — 


Rottenlain . 
Amsterdam . 
Vlaardiiigen . 
Plashing 
Hook of Holland 


Rotterdam 
Amsterdam . 
Vlaardiiigen . 
Flushing . 
Hook of Holland 


14.295.000 69-4 I 10,029 

! 3,756,000 16 -6 3,000 

1 2,289,000 9-5 693 

I 416,000 1*7 443 

I 426,000 1-8 il 404 

Cleared. 

16.650.000 1 69^2 11 9,813 

. 3,624,000 12-6 2,379 

j 4,386,000 15'6 533 
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Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railways. 

The total extent of canals is about 2,000 miles; of roads about 3,000 
miles. 

In 1927 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,909 miles ; 

331.120.000 passengers were carried, and 2,762,189,000 kilogramme.sof goods. 
Their revenue amounted to 45,156,000 guilders. 

In 1927 the 2 principal railways had a length of 2,284 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1*50 metres, or 4 ft, 11 in. In 1927 

52.286.000 passengers were carried on the railways. The total revenue was 

158.830.000 guilders. All railway companies are private ; there is a State 
railway company, only so named because the road is owned by the State. 
A project is on foot for bringing the railway companies under one 
control. 

II. Post and TELEauAPHS, 


The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years 


- 

Letters 

Post Cards 

Newspapers and 
Printed Matter 

Parcels 

Letters with 
Money Orders 

1926 

Internal . 

179,457,000 

84,683,118 

404,795,000 

6,908,677 

322,743 

Foreign . 

73,684,000 

16,037,578 

42,956,000 

1,774,110 

254,842 

1927 

Internal . 

182,748,000 

92,937,338 

432,7.56,000 

6,691,872 

' 270,228 

Foreign . 

75,664,000 

16,432,461 

45,886,000 

1,767,686 , 

227,448 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1927 were 51,779,000 guilders, the 
expenditure in 1927, 45,780,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, hut most of the lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State lines on Jan. 1, 1928, was 1,401 miles, the 
length of wires on Jan. 1, 1928, 25,588 miles. The number of State offices 
was, on Jan. 1, 1928, 1,879. The number of paid messages by State 
and private lines in 1927 was 8,112,800. The receipts of the State amounted 
in the same year to 7,762,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1927 to 

10,609,000 guilders. 

In 1921 the intenu’han and international telephone system had 2,512 
miles of line and on December 31, 1927, 195,920 miles of wire, and is 
administered by the State; 17,087,226 interurban and 1,79.3,140 inter- 
national conversations were held in 1927, The receipts were in the same 
year for interurban and international intercourse 20,031,000 guilders, and 
the total expenses 18,869,000 guilders. 

III. Aie Teapfio, 

There is a regular civil aeroplane servcie subsidised by the Government 
between Amsterdam and London, Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris, Amster- 
dam and Hamburg, Amsterdam and Basel, and between Rotterdam and 
Malmo. In 1926, 8 tons of postal matter, 255T tons of goods and 5,616 
passengers were carried; in 1927, re.sp. 32 tons, 383*2 tons and 8,954 
passengcsis. 

Banking and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1875 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; hut a bill which passed the States 
General in the session of 1875 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pmces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unlimited 
tune. 
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Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders): — 


Year 

I Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

and 

Nickel 

i'or tUe JBast 
and 

West India 
Colonies i 

Total 

value 

Total number 
of pieces 

1881-1900 

1901-1920 

1921-1926 

1927 

1 8,564 

' 95,123 ' 
1 45,000 ! 
10,000 1 

o o o o 

1,310 

4,362 

1,081 

165 

10,834 

58,1.52 

15,162 

84,418 i 
265,9>'7 1 
97,013 
10,515 

452,342,090 

1,370,652,000 

367,420,000 

22,000,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 25 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 16 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with some alterations in the conditions ; e.g. all 
the paper money is to bo issued by the Bank. In 1918 the Charter was 
once more prolonged for a further 15 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with more guarantees. Two-tifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of importance. 


Year 

Value oft, lie notes 
in Circulation, 
March 31 

Total Exchanges 
years ending 
March 31 

Stock of Gold, 
March 31 

Stock of Silver, 
March 31 


Guiliiors 

Guilders 

1 1,000 guilders i 

1,000 guilders 

1926 

851,546,000 

1,795,445,2.50 

429,105 1 

25,715 

1927 

1 819,188.000 

1,706,857,540 

419,329 1 

27,812 

1928 

! 809,531,000 

1,754,650,365 

435,249 

26,113 


The capital amounts to 20,000,000 guilders, the reserve fund on March 81, 
1928 to 7, 157,903 guilders. The Bank keeps the State-Treasury and the cash 
of the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institutions. 'J he Bank receives 
3i per cent, of the capital ; the remainder, with deduction oi some reserves, 
is divided between the State and the Bank in proxrortion of 3:1. 

There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars : — 


Year 

Number of 
Savings 
Banks 

Amount 
deposited 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
withdrawn 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Total De- 
posits at 
end of year 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant, 
Gldrs. 

1934 







State P. S. B. . 


123,709 

129,809 

306,923 

1,961,148 

41-96 

1926 





State P. 8. B. 


i 120,fr82 

124,037 

811,636 

' ' ' 

1,978,158' : 

42-01 

1926 





State P. S. B. 


126,693 

124,199 

320,997 1 

2,007,902 

42-65 

Private Banks 

310 1 

111,964 

123,682 

i 306,222 ! 

807,010 1 

40-69 

1927 1 



State P. S. B. . i 


1 127,513 

127, .373 

1 329,388 

2,038,326 

43-19 

Private Banks 

206 ' 

' 163,261 

139,221 1 

327,346 

863,049 

42-93 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Monet. 

The standard coin is the 10-florin piece weighing 6 7 20 grammes, '900 fine, 
and thus containing 6 "048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or florin, weighing 10 grammes, '945 fine and containing 
9 ’45 grammes of fine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1875. 

The princiiial coins are 

The g^dden, guilder ox florin of 100 cents = Is. 8d. ; or 12 g. = £1. 

The guilders. 

The gold-pieces are of ten guilders and of five guilders ; silver, of 10, 25 
50, 100 and 250 cents ; bronze, cent, 1 cent and 2-^ cents ; nickel, 5 cents. 
Treasury notes of 2^ florins are also in circulation. 

Weights and Measures, 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

, 1. Of the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Jonkheer Dr. li. de Marees van Swinderen (Octo- 

ber 1, 1913). 

Gotmsellor. — ’Dr. J. B. Hubrecht, 

AttacM, — Jonkheer H. P. J. Bosch van Drakestein. 

Gommereial Attache. — F. B.’s Jacob, 

Agricultural Adviser. — B. Gerritzen. 

Consul-General in London. — T. H, de Meester. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Netherlands. 

Envoy and Minister. —"iho Hon. Sir Odo Bus, sell, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
C.B. Appointed March 17, 1928. 

Second Secretary.- — ^R. 0. S. Stevenson. 

Military AUaeh6. — Lt-Col. 0. J. B. Daubeny, 

Naval Attaekd. — G. W. Halliday. 

Air Aitachd. — Wing-Commander J. E. W. Smyth-Pigott, D.S.O. 
Gommereial Secretary. — R. V. Laming, O.B.E. 

Gonsal -General at Rotterdam. — ^R. Erskine. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (O.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, Harlingen, Leeuwarden, and Ymuiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 788,000 English square miles. 
The total population, according to the last returns w'as 51,881,862, or 
nearly seven times as large as that of the mother-country, 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Netherlands India 
(Nederlandsch Indie), are situated between S“ N. and 11“ S. latitude, and 
between 95“ and 141“ E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Company, This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies, and ruled them during nearly 
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two centuries. After the dissolution, of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 

Government and Constitution. 

Politically, the territory, which is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native States. 

With regard to administration, the Dutch possessions in the Bast are 
divided into provinces, governments, residencies, divisions, regencies, districts, 
and dessas (villages). 

The system of administration has been reformed by introducing Provinces 
and Governments, each of them including a number of the former residencies ; 
the province has its own provincial conneil, presided over by the Governor. 

So far the province of West-Java ( winch includes the four former residencies 
— Bantam, Batavia, Preanger, and Cheribon) has been organised on these 
lines, and the Government of the Moluccoes has been formed. 

Apart from the above mentioned province of West-Java, the territory 
of Java and Madoera is divided into four Governments : Middle-Java, 
East-Java, Djokjakarta, and Soerakarta, each governed by a Governor 
assisted by several Residents, Assistant-Residents, and a number of sub- 
ordinate othcials. 

The Governor and his assistants esercise almost absolute control over the 
Government in their charge ; not, however, directly, but by means of a vast 
hierarchy of native officials. 

The residencies, divisions, &c., on the other islands are administered by 
functionaries with the titles of ‘Resident,’ ‘Assistant-Resident,’ ‘ Con- 
troleur,’ &o. 

The superior administration and executive authority of Dutch East India 
rest in the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Council of five 
members of an advisory character. The members of the Council, however, 
have no share in the executive. The Governor-General and the members 
of the Council are nominated by the Queen. In 1917 a ‘Volksraad’ was 
installed to discuss the budget, and to advise the Government on matters 
of general importance as a first step towards the development of self- 
government in the colony. Some of the members are appointed by the 
Government, some are elected by the local councils, and the Cliairman^ is 
appointed by the Crown. It includes Europeans, natives and foreign 
Orientals (Chinese, Arabs). By the Netherlands India Constitution of 1926, 
the Dutch East Indies are granted a measure of self-government in internal 
affairs under supervision of the Home Government, the legislative powers 
being shared between the Yolksraad and the Governor-General. 

Governor -General.— Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff, appointed March 26, 
1926. 


Area and Population. 


■■■ ■ 

.^ea: 
Buglisb 
square miles 1 

Population 
31 Deo. 1926 

1 Popuiation 
Nov. 1920 
(Census) 

Population 
per sq. mile 

Java and Madura . . i 

50,745 1 

36,901,643 

34,984,171 

727-2 

YSumatra, West Coast 
Island of J Tapanoeli . 

18,029 1 

1,598,262 1 

1,522,240 

88-6 

14,760 

896,146 

843,685 

: 60-6 

Sumatra 1 Sumatra, East Coast 

36,100 

1,183,283 i 

1,197,554 

32-8 

1. Benkoelen 

9,995 

271,373 ! 

257,140 

[ : 27-2 

0 0 
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- 

. Area : 
English 
square miles 

Population 
31 Dec. 1 2C 

Population 
Nov. 1920 
(Census) 

Population 
per sq. mile 
1926 


Lampongs 

10,914 

239,985 

233,903 

20-0 

Island of } 

Palenibang 

33,173 

844,626 

828,004 

25-4 

Sumatral 

Djambi . 

18,719 

/ 179,691 

233,344 

9-6 

1 

Atieh 

21,448 

782,493 

736,365 

36-5 

Rian-Lingga Arclxipelago 

12,506 

224,145 

223,122 

17-9 

Bangha 


4,549 

161,313 

65,584 

154,141 

35-5 

Billiton 


1,873 

68,582 

35-0 

Borneo, 

Borneo, 

West District. 

South and East 

56,838 

685,545 

605,402 

12-1 

Districts .... 

149,972 

1,091,341 

1,020,599 

7’3 

Island of 

Seiches . 

48,061 

2,471,144 

2,347,645 

51-4 

Celebes 

Manado . 

24,618 

967,520 

353,876 

760,692 

39-3 

Molucca 
Islands ' 

''Amboina 

■) 17,372 

277,966 

20-4 

Ternate . 

[ 12,796 

276,314 

149,245 

21-6 

..New Guine 

J 160,692 

— 

195,4601 

l’2a 

Timor Archipelago 

26,410 

1,143,626 

1,146,660 

43-3 

Bali and Lombok 

4,072 

1,644,952 

1,565,014 

379-4 

Approximate total 

733,642 

51,881,862 

49,350,834 

70-7 


1 Approximate. 2 1920 


The population of Java and Madura on December 31, 1927, was 
37,384,343, with 18,359,281 males and 19,025,062 females; 174,086 were 
Europeans, 36,705,673 natives, and 504,634 other Orientals, chiefly Ohinese 
and Arabs (463,507 Chinese and 34,545 Arabs). On December 31, 1926, 
18,123,490 were males and 18,779,237 were females; 169,208 were Euro- 
peans, 36,236,687 natives, and 497,877 other Orientals, chiefly Chinese and 
Arabs. 

The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans, 
Natives and foreign Orientals. The former generally live under the same 
laws as the inhabitants of the mother-country, while in the government 
of the latter the Indian customs and institutions are considered. The 
Governor-General, however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised 
to make individual exceptions to this rule. 

Eeligion. 

Entire liberty is granted to all religious denominations. The Reformed 
Church counted, in 1927, 40 ministers and 26 assistants, the Roman Catholic 
37 curates and 186 priests, not salaried out of the public funds. In 1927, 
about 430 missionaries of various societies were at work. 

The bulk of the natives are Mohammedans ; there are also some millions 
of converted Christians and Animists, and a small number of Buddhists. 


Education. 

There are public (Government) primary schools, where instruction is given tlrrough the 
medium of the Dutch language, for (1) Europeans and person.^ assimilated with them 
(a 7 years’ course); (2) Chinese (‘ Dutch-Chinese schools,’ with a 7 years’ course); (3) 
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Natives (‘Dutch-Native schools,' withi a 7 years’ course); and (4) link-schools (with 
a 5 years’ course). Public schools where instruction is given through the medium of a 
native tongue are (1) the ‘ second class ’ schools (with a 3, 4, or 5 years’ cotu’se); and 
(2) village schools (with a 3 years’ course of extremely elementaiy instruction). Besides, 
there are schools with an extended primary instruction (in the Dutch language) with a 
3 years’ course (Mnlo-schools) open to all, without distinction of race. Side hy side 
with the public schools, there are various private schools. 

For secondary education there are public secondary schools with 5 and 3 year courses in 
connection with the primary schools, and also with 3 year courses in connection with 
the extended primary school. In addition to the Government institutions there are 
S private secondary schools for girls with a 3 years’ course and 1 with a 5 years’ course. 
Higher education is given at the Technical High School at Bandoeng, erected in 1920. 
Furthermore, a High School for Law opened in 1924, and a Medical High School, erected 
in 1927, both at Batavia. 

The following table shows the number of schools, the school attendance, the teaching 
sfeifl’, and the expenditure on education in 1928:— 


Schools 


Public European primary schools 
Private ,, „ ,, 

Public Dutch-Chineso „ 

Private „ „ „ 

Public Dutch-Vernacular „ 

Private , ,. 

Public vernacular for Natives l 
Private schools for Natives 
Villsge schools 
Public Mulo-schools 
Private „ „ 

Public secondary schools 
Private ,, ,, 


Number 

Teaching 

Staff 

Pupihs 

187 

879 

25,422 

79 

560 


53 

341 

18,152 

37 

198 

7,520 

170 

1,194 

39,812 

96 

'608 

22,445 

2,804 

8,909 

333,171 

2,786 

4,602 

182,440 

11,655 

17,549 

864,729 

30 

334 

7,179 

27 

157 

2,589 

11 

211 

2,418 

11 

168 

947 


Incomplete. 


Cost (in 
guilders)! 


114 , 826,000 


|l5,268,5O0 

2,869,300 

530.000 
1,915,600 

376.000 


Furthermore, there were in 1928 the following training schools Four public schools 5 

for training in engineering, architecture, electrical engineering, and mining (4 years* 1 

course), fifteen similar schools for natives (3 three years’ course and 12 two years’ 
course), with 99 teachers and 2,087 pupils and pne trading school (5 years’ course), with | 

18 teachers and 259 pupils; two private trade schools, with 16 teachers and 279 J 

pupils ; one 2 years’ and one 3 years’ public commercial school ; one 1 year’s naviga- > 

tion course with 10 pupils ; two training schools for physicians, with 63 teachers 
and 434 pupils; a training school for native jurists (8 years’ course) with 5 teachers i 

and 20 pupils ; a training school for civil-service officers, a training school for police m 

officers, 5 training schools for native officials, with 24 teachers and 289 pupils; 5 training 
schools for European teachers with 317 pupils, and 19 private schools with 589 pupils. 

For native teachers there are the following schools with instniction in the Dutch 
language : 8 (1 for girls) public training schools (4 years’ course), and two higher training 
schools (3 years’ course) with 821 pupils (96 girls); with instruction in the native 
tongue : 20 (5 for girls) normal schools (4 years’ course, 1,281 pupils, 307 being girls), 186 « 

normal classes (2 years’ course) for native teachers for Village-schools. Besides, there are 
3 private training schools with the Dutch language (5 years’ course, 309 pupils), and 11 
with a native tongue (4 years’ course, 709 pnpils). 

For Chinese teachers there is aschool with instruction in the Dutch language (123 pupils). 

For kindergarten teachers (Frobel) there are 8 training schools (4 years’ course, , 

1 public and two private). 


Justice and Crime. 

The administration, of justice for Europeans is entrusted to European 
judges, wliile for natives tlioir own chiefs have a large share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of .Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samar ang, Soerabaya, Padang, Medan and Makassar — Resident 
courts and police courts for Europeans; native courts, magistrate courts, 
police courts, Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 
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Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure : — 


Year 

Bevenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus or Deficit 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Guilders 

777,925,004 

1 791,618,910 

1 815,781,393 

Guilders 

76.5,142,687 

847,582,144 

869,799,896 

Guilders 

+ 12,782,317 

- 55,963,234 

- 54,018,503 


The soiirces of revenue in 1929 are stated as follows (in guilders): From 
direct and indirect taxes, 326,000,000 ; salt monopoly, 18,324,200; pawn- 
shops, 21,892,000; opium. 44,531,000; railway service, 84,244.000; post, 
telegraph and telephone services, 30,874,000; harbour service, 13,236,000; 
forestry, 20,375,000 ; rubber, 7,329,000 ; cinchona, 881,000 ; tin, 51,675,000; 
share in the profits of the Biliton Company, 7,500,000; coal, 16,216,275; 
all other sources, 172,700,000. Public debt on December 31, 1928, was 
1,011,677,000 guilders. 

Defence. 


The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army which is 
entirely separate from the home army. The colonial army in 1927 comprised 
6 regiments of field infantry, 2 battalions of light infantry, 13 garrison 
battalions and 2 garrison companies, and the light infantry corps at Atchin. 
There were further 3 depOt battalions of infantry, 7 machine-gun companies, 
1 company of cyclist-soldiers, 6 squadrons, 1 depOt squadron of cavalry, 6 field 
batteries, 6 mountain batteries, 2 motor batteries, 1 fortress and coast-company 
of artillery, 2 dep6t batteries of artillery, 2 field companies of sappers and 
miners, 1 motor-car company, 1 technical company and 1 dep6t company of 
engineering troops; and a flying corps with 31 officers and 69 aeroplanes. 
In 1918 compulsory service was introduced in the militia for Europeans 
between 19 and 32 years of age. and in the landstorm between the ages of 
33 and 45. On December 31, 1927, there were 12,962 militia-men. 

In most battalions there are 3 companies composed either of Europeans or 
of Natives ; the greater part of the officers, and a proportion of the non- 
conamis.sioned officers, are Europeans, The artillery ha.s European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Emopeans (except the militia) and Natives 
are recruited by volunteers. The strength of the colonial army in 1927 was 
1,148 offic6rs,_35..120 volunteers, of whom 6,584 were Europeans and 28,536 
natives. Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : (1) The 
Legion of the Native Prince Mangkoe Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering about 960 men. In case of war this Legion would ho placed rt 
the disposal of the Government. (2) The Barisan, being a native infantry of 
Madoera, consisting of 3 battalions, numbering 1,652 men, designed to 
maintain peace in the island and to participate in campaigns in case of war. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1929 
amounts to about 104,009,276 guilders. 

The Netherland Navy in the East Indies numbers 342 officers and 1,745 
European and 2,071 native iion-corami.s.sioned officers and sailors and 224 
militia, and consists of 33 men-of-war, including 13 submarines, 7 minelayers 
4 destroyers and 2 surveying vessels. There is, besides, a flying corps with 
30 hydroplanes, and the Colonial Navy, consisting of 18 smaller ships of no 
naval value, with 176 Europeans and 832 natives, employed for civil service 
duties. 
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Production and Industry. 

Scattered all over the isle of Java are many agricultural estates chiefly- 
owned by agricultural companies, Europeans and Chinese, yetthe gi’eater 
part of the soil of Java belongs to and is cultivated by the natives. I 

The harvested area tinder various ‘ native ’ cultures in Java and Madura 
were in 1927 as follows, in acres : — Irrigated rice, 7,551,527 ; non-irrigated .I 

rice, 1,203,061 ; maize, 4,777,191 ; cassava, 2,038,089; sweet potatoes, I 

470,297; groundnuts, 521,144; soya beans, 468, 703 ; other jmlses, 540,985 ; ^ 

tobacco (native), 411,713 ; other secondary crops, 1,626,092 ; total, 
19,607,802. i 

In 1927, the harvested areas of ‘other secondary crops’ were potatoes, i 

59,636 acres ; native sugar-cane, 37,403 acres ; indigo, 10,084 acres ; and capsi- S 

cum, 161,242 acres. Separate from this area native tea was planted on 75,444 | 

acres. j 

The total area in use for agriculture in Netherlands-India in 1927 was i 

6,863,798 acres, of which 63,057 acres were Government-estates, 920,624 i 

acres were private lands, and 185,545 acres lands hired fi’om native princes | 

in Java and Madura, 5,133,994 acres lands hired on long-lease from self- j 

governing communities or the Governnaeut in the Outer Provinces, 560,577 I 

acres lauds hired on short-lease from natives. Of the total only 2,639,280 | 

acres were planted. i 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of sugar for I 

6 years : — I 


- 

[ 1923 

1924 

1 1925 

1 1926 

1927 

Harvested area . 
Total production . 
Faotories 

. acres . 

. tons . 
number . 

404,079 

1,796,837 

180 

423.962 

1,997,0(38 

181 

436,595 

2,299,875 

179 

444,019 

1,972,771 

178 

458,955 

2,893,074 

176 


Other products are shown (for 2 years) as follows : — 



j 1926 

1927 


1926 

1 1927 

Coflee (tons) . . . 
Rubber (kilos) » . . 
Cinchona (kilos) . . 
Tobacco (kilos) . . 

38,978 

122,9-2(^000 

10,643,000 

69,059,000! 

64,397 

130,812,000 

12.692.000 

66.680.000 

Tea (kilos) . . . 
Cacao (kilos). . . 
Oil palms (kilos)* . 

62,920,000 

775,000 

9,607,000 

65.078.000 
726,000 

19.493.000 


1 Hovea and ficus. ^ Oil. 


The tin mines of Bangka are worked hy the Government ; those of Billiton by a oom- 
binocl Governmental and private undertaking; and those of Hiau by private enterprise. 
Their total vield was, in piculs (1331 15.): 1923, 492,339; 1924, 503,392; 1925, 504,998; 
102(3, 524,210 ; 1927, 560,567. . 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in metric tons ; 
1924, 1,446,757; 1926, 1,400,725; 1926, 1,466,359; 1927, 1,020,206. 


The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in thousands 
of kilogrammes : 1924, 2,925,768; 1925,3,066,074; 1926, 3,018,109 ; 1927, 
3,693,870. 

Commerce. 

Ho difference is made between Dutch and foreign imports and vessels. 

■ There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export duty. 
Imports and exports in thousand guilders. . . 
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Imports 




Government 


Private 



Year 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 

diso 

Specie 

Total 

Total 

1923 

27,722 

_ 

27,722 

617,782 

6,127 

623,909 

661,631 


19,909 


19,909 

679,993 

3,484 

083,477 

703,386 

1925 

21,151 


21,151 

824,119 

871,716 

Exports 

17,314 

841,433 

862,684 

1926 

29,057 

100 

29,157 

23,116 

894,832 

923,989 

1923 1 

8,274 

100 

8,374 

1,377,861 

1,053 

1,379,814 

1,388,188 

1921 

14,511 

477 

14,988 

1,539,985 

2,335 

1,542,320 

1,557,308 

1925 

18,557 1 

600 

19,157 

1,793,094 

1,097 

1,794,191 

1,813,348 

1926 

18,490 

1,800 

20,290 

1,574,945 

3,421 

1,578,366 

1,598,656 


The principal exports in 1927 were; Sugar, 2,023,550 tons; coffee, 
85,945 tons ; tea, 75,797 tons ; cinchona, 7,140 tons ; tobacco, 79,060 tons. 

The principal imports from Java to U.K. in 1927 were (according to 
Board of Trade Returns): Spices, 910,139Z. ; tea, 3,598,794^. ; tapioca, 
334,2267. ; rubber, 2,314,8887. ; tin, 421,0297. The principal exports from 
U.K. to Java were: ammonium sulphate, 100,2207. ; cotton piece goods, 
2,943,1337. ; iron and steel, 557,4247. ; machinery, 320,2337. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Java (Board of Trade figures) 
for five years : — 



1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Java to U.K. . 
Exports to Java from U.K. . 

& 

8,805,727 

6,884,684 

1 

& 

9,382,168 

8,410,583 

9,950,922 

& 

10,031,433 

6,058,778 

^ ' 
8,131,164 
7,014,000 



Shipping and Communications. 




Entered 

Whereof, under British 
Flag: 



Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1925 -[ 

1926 1 

1927 1 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 

10,953 

9,021 

11,506 

8,940 

11,757 

9,026 

7,853,441 

586,163 

8,694,206 

526,899 

9,086,926 

524,028 

6,556 

5,792 

6,692 

5,969 

6,776 

6,159 

2,564,479 
308,285 
2,916,4.30 
319,220 
3,038,869 
^ 325,088 


At the end of 1927 the total length of rail and tramways (State and private) 
was about 4,507 miles (3,379 in Java, 1,099 in Sumatra, and 27 in Celebes) ; 
the gross receipts (1927) about 127,904,823 guilders ; working expenses (1927), 
80,031,885 guilders; number of passengers about 133,030,128. 

The Government telegraphs extended in 1927 over 7,593 miles, the Govern- 
ment telegraph cables over 6,420 miles, making a total of 14,013 miles. 
The number of post and telegraph stations in 1927 was (including both State 
and private) 8l7 for Java and Madura, and 452 for the other islands, includ- 
ing 293 post stations on Java and Madura and 266 on the other islands, 
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■wliich. also deal only with, correspondence, 1 radio telegraph station for service 
with Holland and other countries, 21 government radio telegraph stations 
for public service (including 10 coast stations, 2 radio telephone stations) 
and 4 private radio telegraph stations (including 2 for coastal public 
servipe). The numbers of telegrams were 1,335,000 (internal) and 914,800 
(foreign). Internal letters and postcards carried in 1927, 30,934,000, while 
there were 40,450,000 newspapers, &e., and 4,065,000 registered articles for 
the interior. , 

The Government telephone aeidal lines extended in 1927 over 14,315 
miles, the Government telephone cables over 812 miles. At the end of 
1927 there were 323 telephone exchanges and 42,068 telephones. 

Banking* and Credit. . 

The Java Bank, established in 1828, has a capital of 9,000,000 guilders, 
and a reserve on March 31, 1928, of 13,500,000 guilders and a special reserve 
of 2,765,305 guilders. The Government has control over the administration. 
Two-fifths of the amount of the notes, assignats, and credits must be 
covered by specie or bullion. 

In March, 1928, the value of the notes in circulation was 316,281,590 
guilders ; statistics of the bank’s operations are no longer published. There 
are some other Dutch and Chinese banks, besides branches of British, 
American, and Japanese hanks. 

In the Postal savings-bank there were in 1927 about 288,668 de- 
positors, with a deposited amount of 20,682,467 guilders. 


Weights and MeasTires. 


The AmsterdamschPond, 
,, Pihol 
, , Catty 
,, TjmgJcal. 

,, Paal (Java) 

„ Paal (Sumatra) 

,, Square Paal . 

,, Bouw . , 


— 1 *09 lb. avoirdupois. 
= 183i„ 



= 1,507 metres 
= 1,852 metres 
= 227 hectares = 591*18 acres 
= 1*7537 acres 


The legal coins of 10, 5, 2^, 1 and J guilders, as well as the weights 
and measures, of Dutch India, are those of the Netherlands. But the country 
has coins of its own, viz., 25, 10, 5, 2J, Ij and ^ cent pieces. 


\ Consular Kepresentatives. 

Briidsh Consul-General at Batavia,— 3 , Crosby. 

I There are also consular officers at Samarang, Sourabaya, Makasser, 

! Medan, Balikpapan, and Padang. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are (a) Surinam, or Dutch 
Guiana, and (5) the colony Curasao. 

Surinam or Dutch. Guiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2 and 6° N. latitude, and 53® 60' and 58” 20' E. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the \7est by the river Corantyn, which 
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separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Tumuc-Humac Moixntains, 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the colony 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the power of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
Convention of London of August 13, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berbice, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The administration and executive authority is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by an advisory’ council consisting of the governor as president, a 
vice-president and three members, all nominated by the Queen. The Colonial 
States form the representative body of the colony. The members (13) are 
chosen for 6 years. 

Governor.— Bv. A. A. L. Rutgers. Appointed April 1, 1928. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into six districts. 

Area, 54,291 English square miles; population (December 31, 1927) 
145,76-3 inclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Capital, 
Paramaribo, 45,791 inhabitants. 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 




Birtli.s 



Deaths 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Males . . , , 

2.015 

1,975 

1,766 

971 

1,281 

1,180 

Females 

1,916 

1,947 

1,715 

801 

992 

927 


Number of marriages in 1925, 395 ; in 1926, 365 ; in 1927, 440. 

There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1927 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies were : Reformed and Lutheran, 1 2, 138 ; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 29,719 ; Roman Catholic, 24,585 ; Jews, 766 ; Mohammedans, 
34,235; Hindus, 23,384. 

There were, in 1927, 41 public schools with 6,365 pupils, and 67 private 
schools with 10,050 pupils. There is a Government normal school with 11 
pupils. 

There is a court of justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are four cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

For relieving pauperism the Government not only .subventions orphan- 
houses and other religious or philanthropical institutions, but itself main- 
tains an almshouse. 

The expenditure, the local revenue (derived from import, export, and 
excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, personal imposts, and some 
indirect taxes), and the State subvention are shown as follows for 4 years in 
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The Dutch forces^ in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1927, 11 officers and 185 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 


Principal products for 2 years: — 



1926 

1927 


1926 

I 1927 

Sugar (kilos) 

Cacao (kilos) 
Bananas (bunch.) 
Coflee (kilos) 

13,964,900 

140,400 

377,600 

1,761,100 

16,572,500 

215,700 

372,000 

3,036,600 

Bice (kilos) 

Maize (kilos) . j 
Rum (litres) 
Molasses (litres) 

21,530,300 

1,717.800 

606,300 

326,000 

1 14,899,300 
'fiSS,600 

1 018,300 

250,800 


Gold production in 1927 was 239,796 grammes, and that of balata 770,000 
kilos. 

In 1927 there were 13,084 head of cattle, 4,295 goats and 5,109 pigs. 
Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1922 

10,663,579 

6,688,370 

1925 

9,474,161 

9,982,300 

1923 

7,885,161 

8,388,338 

1926 

10,020.616 

7.689,085 

1924 

7,496,453 

7.409,441 

1927 


11,834,361 


Principal exports in 1927: Sugar, 14,356,158 kilos ; rum, 301,742 litres; 
cacao, 208,717 kilos ; coffee, 2,306,260 kilos. 

Board of Trade figures show U.K. Imports from Dutch Guiana in 1928, 
84,8647. ; and U.K. exports to Dutch Gxiiana, 89,6127. 

In 1927 there entered 235 vessels of 209,784 register tons, and cleared 285 
vessels of 208,998 register tons. 

The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on by- 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana. 

Curacao. 

^ The colony of Giora^ao consists of two groups of islands about 500 
miles apart. One group is made up of the first three islands in the following 
list ; the other of the last three : — 



Square 

Population 


Miles 

Dec. 31, 1927 

Curasao 

210 

41,014 

Bonaire ..... 

95 

5,166 

Aruba 

69 

10,608 

St. Martini . .... 

17 

2,274 

St. Eustatius . . ... 

7 

1,02.3 

Saba 

5 

, 1,494 


403 

61,479 


1 Only the southern part belongs to the Netherlands, the northern to Prance. 


Governor. — K. L. A. Fruytier. Appointed October 27, 1928. 

The Governor is assisted by a Council composed of a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
city of Willemstad (population 19,061), on Oura9ao, is the seat of government.^ 
The different islands, except Curasao, are under officials called ‘ Gezaghebbers,’ 
nominated by the Governor, In 1927 there were 54,200 Roman Catholics, 

0 0 2 
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6,351 Protestants, 569 Jews. Schools in 1927 munbered 41 with 9,064 
pupils. In 1927, 1,849 births were registered, 516 marriages and 1,057 deaths. 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
income, on land, and some other taxes. In the Budget for 1929 the 
revenue is estimated at 5,464,500 guilders, and the expenditure at 5,363,689 
guilders. 

The garrison of the Isle of Curasao consisted at the end of 1927 of 4 
officers and 59 men. 

The imports of Curasao and the other islands in 1927 were valued at 
142,238,750 guilders; the exports of Curacao and the other islands at 
134,583,894 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is oil-refining. 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1927, 8,645 vessels 
of 25,148,479 tons net. 

Vise-Gomtd at Curasao. — D. 0. Powell. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning the 
Ifetherlands and its Colonies. 

1. Offioiai, Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands, 

Jaareyfers voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (Statistical Annual of the 
Netherlands). The Hague. Annual. 

Other publications of the Central Bureau of Statistics :—Eevue du Bureau central de 
Statistiqvift ; Bevue mensuelle du Bureau central de Btatistique ; Statistique du Commerce 
des Pays-Bas avec les pays etrangers ; Bulletin niensuel du commerce des Pays- Has avec 
lea pays etrangers ; also statistics as to shipping, libraries, education, etc. Petit manuei 
statistique. 

Other official publications : — 

Staats-Almanak voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (State Calendar for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands). Annual. The Hague. 

Staatshegrooting (Budget). Auiiual. The Hague. 

Staatscourant (State Gazette). Annual. The Hague. 

Bijlagen bij de Handelingen van de Tweede Kamor der Staten Generaal (Annex to the 
Proceedings of the Second Cliainber of the States-General). Parliamentary Papers. Annual 
The Hague. 

Holland. (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) 
London, 1921. 

A General View of the Netherlands. (A series of 25 pamphlets.) Issued under the 
direction of the Commercial Department of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. The Hague, 1915. 

Handboek voor do Kennis van Nederland en Kolonien (Handbook for the Netherlands 
and colonies. The Hague, 1922). 

(2) Colonies, 

Annual Series. 


)r Ned. IndiS (Statistical abstract for thoNetherlandsEast 


Statistisch Jaarove zicht vi 
indies). Annual. 

Koloniaal Versl£^ (Colonial Beport). Annual. The Hague. 

Kegeerings-almanak voor Nederl.-Indie (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
East Indies). Annual. 

_ Algemeen Verslag van den staat van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Buropeanen 
in Nederlandsch-Iudie (Report of Secondary and Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies) Annual. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlandseh Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Beport of 
Education for Natives in the Dutch Bast Indie.s). Annual. Batavia. 

T> Burgerlfike Openhare Werken in Nederlandsch-Indie (Beport of the Civil 

i;UbIicWork.sin the Dutch Bast Indies). Animal. Batavia. 

Jaaroverricht van den Inen Uitvoer van Nederland.sch IndiS (Trade Statistics). 

Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel (Tear Book of 
the Department of Apiculture). Auu n ai . Batavia. 

n.T, O’^trsnt Handel, Nijverheid en Landbouw van Nederlandsch-Inditi (Beport. 

Aonculture, Industry, and Commerce in the Dutch Indies). Annual. 
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Verslag omtrent den Post- Telegraaf- en Telefoondienst in Nederlandseli-Indiii (Report 

Post, Telegraphy, and Telephony in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verhandelingen van onderzoek naar de Mlndere Welvaart der Inlandsolie Bevolking, 
Landbonw, Veeteelt, Handel en Nijverheid. Irrigatie. Rechten, Politic. Economic van 
de dessa enz. Batavia, 1905-1914 (Reports oh the Reasons of the Decreasing Prosperity 
ofthe Native Population, Agriculture, etc.) 

Algemeen Overzieht van de Ditkomsten van bet Welvaart-onderzoek. Opgemaakt 
‘ngevolge opdracht van Z. Bxoi®den Min. van Kolonien, door C. J.Has.selman. 's Gnivenhage 
1914 (General Summary of the Results of the Researches concerning Prosperity). By 
Older of the Minister of the Oolonies. 

De Buitenhezittingen 1904-1914. Batavia, 1915 (The Foreign Posses.sions, 1914-1917). 

Verslag van de Koloniale Postpaarbank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of the Colonial 
Post Office Savings Bank (Surinam), Paramaribo. Annual, 

Handbook van Nederlandseh Indie (Handbook of the Netherland Indies). 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands. 

Baedeker’s Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 15th ed, 
London, 1910. 

Barnouvj (A. J.), Holland under Queen Wilhelm ina. London, 1928. 

Blink (Dr. H.), Nederland en zijne Bewoners (The Netherlands and their People. 
3 vols.) Amsterdam, 1892. — Opkomst van Nederland als ISconoinische-Geographiseh 
Gebied van de Oudste Tijden tot Heden. Amsterdam, 1925. 

Blok (P. J.), Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Vols. I.-IV. 2nd ed. The 
Hague, 1900. [Eng. Trans. Parts I.-IV. London, 1898-1912.] 

Boulger (D. 0.), Holland and the Dutch. London, 1913. 

Bowen (Marjorie), The Netherlands Displayed. London, 1927.— Holland. London, 1928. 

Brander (J.), Economisohe Aardrijkskunde, Nederlands Welvaren. Rotterdam, 1916. 

Eokardt (W. R.), Das Konigreioh der Niaderlande. Berlin, 1910. 

Bdmundson iG.), History of Holland. Loudon, 1922. 

Edwards (G. W.), Holland of To-day, Philadelphia, 1919. 

Eiafeld (<).), Das Niederlandische Bankwesen. The Hague, 1916. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook to Holland. London. 1926. 

Everwign (J. C. A.), Beschi'iiving van Handel en Nijverheid In Nederland. The 
Hague, 1912. (An abstract of tins book has been published in Bugli.sh, entitled, “A 
General View of Trade and Industry in the Netherlands.”) 

Ck'iffls (W. B.), Young People’s History of Holland. New ed. Now York, 1914.— 
The American in Holland. New York 1910. 

Harps)' (C. G.), On the Road in Holland. London, 1922. 

Sough (P. M.), Dutch Life in Town and Country. London, 1901 

Lenting (L. E.), Schets van het Nederlandseh Staatsbestuur en dat der overzeesche 
bezittingen. 7th ed, 1914. 

Lucas (B. V.), A Wanderer in Holland. London, 1928. 

Meldrnm ( D. S.), Holland and the Hollanders. 2nd ed. London 1899.— Home Life 
in Holland. London, 1011. 

(A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In ‘Histoire G6n6rale,' edited by B. Lavisso an 
A. Eamhaird. Vol. XI. Paris, 1899. 

Moore (B.), Economic aspects of the commerce and industry of the Netherlands 1912- 
1918. AVashington, 1919. 

Motley (J. L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 8 vols. London, 1858,— History of the 
United Netherlands. 4 vols. London, 1869. 

Oppenheivt(Di. J.), Het Nederlandsche Gemeenteieclit, Groningen, 1918. 

(Max), La Hollande illustr6e. Paris, 1909. 

Pytfersm’* Nederlandsche Staatsalmanak, Annual. 

Rengers (van Welderen, Baron), Schets eener paidementaire geschiedenis van Nederland. 

2 vols. 's Gravenhage, 1896. 

Powers (J, B. T.), Holland, In “Story of the Nation” Series. London, 1886, 

Scignobos (C.), Histoire politique de I’Bnrope contomporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Smissaert (H.), Nederland in den aanvangvan de XXste eeuw. (The Netherlands at 
the Beginning of the 20th Century.) Leiden, 1914. 

Smissaert (H.), Overzieht van het Nederlandseh armwezen, 1901. 

Wharton CG.), Holland of To-day. London, 1912. 

(2) Colonies. 

Pawner (H S.). Romantic Java as it was and is. London, 1927. 

Benjamins (H. D.) and Snellemann (J. B.), Bncyclopsedie van Nederlandseh West-Indic. 
The Hague, 1914-1917. 

Bernard (P. ), A tra vers Sumatra. Paris, 1910. 

Pezemer (T. j.), Door Nederlandseh Oosi-IndiS. Groningen » 1905. 





Bijlmer (H. J.), Nova Guinea. Anthropological results of the Scientifle Expedition of 
1020. Leyden, 1923. 

JStinfc(H.), Nederlandsch Dost en West Indie. Leiden, 1907. 

Brown (J. Maemillan), The Dutch East. London, 1914. 

(7a6aion(A,), Java, Sumatra, and the other lands of the Dutch East Indies. Loadon, 1911. 

(Donald), Java ; Past and PresfiUT,, 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Campbell (E. T.), A Gonuneroial Hiindnook of the Netherlands East Indies. 2nd ed. 
London, 1927. 

Onppelle (H. van), Au travers dea Forets vierges de la Guyane Hollandaise. Paris, 1905. 

Carpentier AUing (J. H.), Grondslagen der rechtshedeeling in Nederlandsch-India, 
The Hague, 1913. 

Ghailley-£ert(J.), Java et .ses Habitants. Paris, 1914. 

Cli/iow (Violet), Islands of Queen Wilhelmeiia. London, 1927. 

Collet (O. J. A), Terres et Peoples de Sninatru, Amsterdam, 1925. 

Golyn (H.), Nederlandsch-IndiS, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. 

He Lannoy (0.), et Fan der Linden (H.), Histoire de l’Bxpan.sion coloniale des peuples 
Europeens. 'Vol. II. Netherlands and Denmark Brussels, 1911 * 

He Louter (Dr. J.), Handleidiiig tot de kennis van het staafes- en administratief recht van 
Ned. Indie, ’s Gravenhage, 1914.— Handboek van het Staats- en Administratief recht 
van Nederlaiidseh-Indie. The Hague, 1914. 

FaUus (J.), Java. Berlin, 1929. 

Gegeveiia betrelfende Suriname, verzaraeld door de Nederl. Sub-Commissie voor de 
Wereldtentoonstelling te Bru.ssel. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Murgronje (Dr. 0. Snouck), The Achenese. Leyden, 1906. 

Kleintjea (Dr. Ph.), Het Staatsreeht van Nederl. Indi§. Amsterdam. 1911. 

Kol (H. van), Qegevens over Land en Volk van Suriname. Surinam, 1904. 

Labberton (D. van Hinloopen), Handboek van Insulinde. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Maraden (W.), History of Sumatra. 3rd edition. London, 1811. 

McMillan (M.), A Joui-ney to Java. London, 1915. 

Nieiiwenhuia(A. W.)— Quer durch Borneo. Parts I. and II, Leiden, 1904-07. 

Palgrave (W. G.), Dutch Guiana. London, 1876. 

Paulua (Dr.), Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indiij. The Hague, 1917. 

Baffles (Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols. London, 1817.— Life of Sir Stamlord 
Baffles. By his Widow. London, 1830. 

Seidmore (Eliza R.), Java the Garden of the East. New York, 1897. 

Stibbe (D. Q.) editor, Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie. T)ie Hague, 1922. 

Uydrageii van het Koninklljk lustituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie. ’s Gravenhage, 1855-1916. 

Fan D.i/kti (J. 0.), In Java, London, 1929. 

Fefh (Prof. P. J.), Java : geographiseh, ethnologiseh, historiseh. 4 vols. Haarlem 
1890-1907. 

Walcott (A. S.). Java and her Neiglihours. London, 1914. 

Wit (Augusta de), Java: Pacts and Fancies. London, 1906. — Island-India. Newhaven, 
1923. „ „ „ . 


NICARAGUA, 

(Repdblica de Nioakagda.) 


Constitution and Government. 


The Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua came into operation on 
April 5tli, 1913. It vests the legislative power in a Congress of two 
houses consisting of 43 deputies, elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, 
and 24 Senators elected for 6 years. The Executive power is with a 
President appointed for 4 years. 

Fresidmt , — General Don Jose Moncado (elected November 4, 1928 
assumed office January 1, 1929). 

The Pre,sident exercises his functions through a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments. 

The_ Republic is divided into 13 departments and 2 comarcas, each of 
which is under a political head, who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. The Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a department named Bluefields. 
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By an agreement reached in 1911 /between the Goyernment and the 
British bondholders, modified and extended in 1917 and 1 920, the Collector- 
General of Customs, two of the High Commissioners and the director of the 
National Bank are Americans. Customs receipts and certain other revenues 
are collected by them and applied to the payment of the external debt, the 
balance being turned over to the Government. 

On Eebruary 18, 1916, the Bryan-Chamarro treaty between Nicaragua 
and the United States was signed, under which the United States in return 
for 3 million dollars acquired the option for a canal route through Nicaragua 
and also a naval base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast and Corn 
Island on the Atlantic coast. It was ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916, 
and by the United States on June 24, 1926. 

Area and Population'. 

Area estinaated at 51,660 English square miles, with a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and 200 miles on the Pacific, The 
population according to the census of 1920, was 638,119, At least 75 per 
cent, of the inhabitants live in the western half of the country^. The two 
halves of the Republic differ greatly in many respects and there is little 
communication between them, the journey by trail and river being so slow 
and difficult that passengers usually go by way of Costa Rica, while the 
small amounts of merchandise shipped from one side to the other are sent 
mainly by way of Panama. 

The people of the western half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though there are a considerable number of 
pure Spanish descent and many Indians. The population of the eastern 
half is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and Negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a 
comparatively small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the 
Republic. 

There are within the Republic 105 municipalities of which 28 have from 
2,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. The capital of the Republic and seat of 
government is the town of Managua, situated on the southern border of the 
lake of the same name, with (1926) 32,536 inhabitants. Leon, formerly the 
capital, has a population of 23,565; Granada, 18,066 ; Matagalpa, 10,271; 
Masaya, 13,763 ; Jiuotega, 6,990 ; Chinandega, 10,307 ; Rivas, 4,081 ; Esteli, 
4,583; Matapa, 4,561; Somoto, 6,182; Boaco, 4,342 ; Jinotepe, 6,317; 
Diriamba, 6,151; Bluefields, 4,706. Other towns are Corinto, 2,307 ; and 
San Juan del Sur on the Pacific. 

EeligioR and Education. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic. In 1914 the Republic 
constituted one archbishopric and ecclesiastical province (Nicaragua).’ The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishojn'ics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagalpa. 

There are 402 state elementary schools, with 788 teachers and an average 
attendance of 18,144 pupils, and 3 secondary schools, with 37 teachers and 
260 pupils, 6 professional schools with 219 students, 3 normal schools with 
35 teachers and 2,600 students. There exist, besides, 76 private elementary 
schools with 5.557 pupils. The number of illiterate persons, of all ages, 
is 461,951. Secondary education is neither obligatory nor free, the 
secondary schools being carried on not by the state, but by private indi- 
viduals. Nicaragua has three universities, in the cities of Managua, Leon, 
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A national Industrial, Commercial, and Scientific Museum has been estab- 
lislied at Managua. 

Finance. 

Kevenue and expenditure for 5 years (4. 86 cordobas = £1 ; 1 cordoba = 1 
U.S. dollar);— 


■ „ ■ 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

■ ! 

Eevenue . 
Expenditure . 

£. 

431,540 

327,160 

£ 

455,084 

327,160 

£ 

896,752 

891,921 

£ 

914,327 

914,026 

£ 

1,001,162 

1,011,995 


Total public debt on Marcli 31, 1928, was estimated at 23, 526, 067 cordobas, 
divided into; Bonds of 1909 outstanding, 3,296,567 cordobas; guaranteed 
customs bonds of 1918, 2,372,000 cordobas ; bonds of 1904 due in 1929, 

30.000 cordobas ; claims arising out of the revolution, 17,778,808 cordobas ; 
short term loan, 48,692 cordobas. The cost of 1926-27 revolution is 
estimated officially (March, 1928), at 20,039,651 cordobas. 

Defence. 

The army was disbanded on May 10, 1927. With few exceptions, all 
arms, etc,, have been delivered into the custody of the National Guard of 
400 which is being trained by U.S. marine officers. It is proposed eventually 
to bring it up to 4,000 men. Period of enlistment, 3 years. A force of 

2.000 U.S. marines was retained in Nicaragua to keep order during the 
Presidential elections of November, 1928. The force will be materially 
reduced in 1929. 

Production and Industry. 

The agricultural, timber and mining industries are the principal sources 
of national wealth. The area of cultivation in Nicaragua has extended in 
recent years and would probably extend still further but for the scarcity of 
labour. The banana, grown on 41,000 acres, is the principal agricultural 
product of the eastern part of the Republic. Oocoauuts are also of some 
importance, and a few plantains, oranges, and pineapples, and some yucca 
are raised. Rice is grown to a small extent, and some wheat in the hilly 
Nneva Segovia district, while tobacco is cultivated round Masaya. The 
products of the western half are much more varied, the most important 
being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, and beans. 'The annual average 
coffee crop, from 104,000 acres, is estimated at 36,000,000 lbs. Exports 
(in quintals) were, 1927, 222,937 ; 1926, 384,166 ; 1925, 235,265. With the 
exception of bananas, plantains, and yucca or Cassava, the greater part of 
the food supply of the eastern section is imported from the United States. 
The western half of the country produces much of its own food. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, which are largely exported 
(16,555,464 board feet of mahogany, valued at 1,337,002 dollars, exported 
in 1927), three varieties of rose-woods, guayacan (lignum viiae), dye-woods, 
gums, and medicinal planla. Wild rubber is abundant in the virgin forests 
on the Atlantic water-shed, but there are very few rubber plantations owing 
to the labour shortage. 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British companies, 
one having also silver. Operations are at present considerably curtailed 
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The foreign trade of Nicaragua was as follows in 5 years : — 



The customs receipts in 1927 were 500,994Z. ; in 1926, 478,415/!;. 

In 1927 the value of the principal imports (in dollars) was ; — Cotton 
goods, 2,327,500 ; iron and steel, 638,640 ; eheinicals, drugs, and medicines, 
435,691 ; flour, 519,851. The principal countries of import in 1927 wore 
(values in dollars) : — United States, 6,777,574 (66 per cent.) ; Great Britain, 
1,169,632 (11 per cent.) ; and Germany, 687,812 (6 per cent.). 

In 1927 the value of the principal exports (in. dollars) was ; — Cofl’ee, 
4,081,604 ; bananas, 1,442,382; sugar, 443,423 ; timber, 1,725,749 j gold, 
614,257 ; hides and skins, 161,480. The principal countries of export, in 
values exported (in dollars), were: United States, 5,016,086; Trance, 
1,182,882; Germany, 781,764; Holland, 527,863; and Great Britain, 
628,069. 

Total trade between Nicaragua aud United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 

— 1924 1925 ' 192(3 | 192r 1928 

£ £ i £ £ £ 

Imports from Nicagiiara to U.K. . 99,905 119,600 1 58,919 | 153,998 97,87(3 

Exports to Nicaragua from U.K. . 348,581 238,988 | 233,095 | 255,742 250,069 

Shipping- and Communications. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports, Corinto and San Juan del Sur, 
through which pass approximately 70 per cent, of the imports and exports 
of the Republic. The eastern ports are Bluefields, Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Puerto Oahezas, and San Juan del Norte (Greytown). In 1927, 812 vessels 
of 650,137 tons entered the ports of Nicaragua, and 814 vessels of 660,066 
tons cleared. 

Most of the roads of the country are mere tracks over which ox-carts 
alone can travel in the wet season, but highways are being constructed 
between the folloiving places: Managua-Matagalpa-Jinotega, 104 miles; 
Leon-Matagalpa, 80 miles ; Puerto Diaz-Juigalpa-La Libertad, 50 miles. A 
road from Managua to Diriamha, 36 miles, is completed and is in fairly good 
condition. Thera are 160 miles of motor roads and 200 miles of cart roads, 
but the east coast is practically shut off from the west coast. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua, owned by the Government and the 
principal line in the republic, has a total length of 159 miles. The line runs 
from Corinto to Leon, Managua, Granada, and Diriamba. On August 1, 
1924, the Government re-purchased the 51 per cent, of the stock of the 
national railways, which in 1913 it had handed over to two American 
banking firms. Negotiations for its sale to the International Railways of 
Central America are under way in 1929. In all there are five railroads with 
a total railway mileage, 1927, of 167. • 

There are 1,760 miles of telegraph wire, and 103 offices ; also 744 miles 
of telephone wire and 53 telephone stations serving 986 instruments. There 
are 101 post offices, aud good service between the cliief towns of the western 
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section, but service into the interior and to the east coast is irregular and 
inadequate. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company maintains a powerful station at 
Managua, and branch stations at Bluefields and Cabo Gracias, There axe 
several private wireless stations. 

Money and Banking, 

Since 1912 the monetary unit has been the gold equivalent to 

the American dollar, containing 1-672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, and 
divided into 100 equal parts. Banknotes based on the cordoba are issued 
by the National Bank of Nigaragua, which maintains deposits in New York 
equal to 60 per cent, of the circulation. Other gold coins provided for by 
law are 10, 5 and 2^ cordobas, but no gold coins have ever been struck. 
National banknotes, of which there were in 1926, 6,709,675 cordobas in 
circulation, form the great part of the currency ; silver coins in circulation 
amounted to 314,961 cordobas. United States notes and silver also circulate. 

The silver coins are the silver cordoba, containing 25 grammes of silver 
nine-tenths fine ; the half and quarter cordoba ; 10 cents, a coin containing 

grammes of silver eight-tenths fine ; 6 cents, a coin three-quarters of 
copper and one of nickel : 1 cent, ninety-five parts of copper and 6 of zinc ; 
^ cent, in same proportion. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Maine with a nominal capital of 300,000 dollars, was established in Managua 
in 1912 ; it is now owned by the Republic of Nicaragua, It has branches at 
Bluefields and Gape Gracias. Other banks are the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd,, and the Anglo-Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

Since January 7, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Oi'’ Nioabagua in Great Britain. 

Minister jRmrfcn;!.— Eduardo Perez-Triana. 

Consular Representatives in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 

Cardiff, Southampton, and Nottingham. 

2, Of Great Britain in Nioaragva. 

Minister Flenipoteniiary and Bnmy Extraordinary.— A, Grant 
Watson. Appointed February 8, 1928. (Resident at Guatemala City.) 

Consul.— H. Patteson (resident at Managua). 

Consul at Bluefields ; Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa, 

Corinto and Leon ; and a Consular Agent at Granada. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua. 

1. Official Publications, 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Nicaragua. Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletln de Bstadistica de la Bepnblioa de Nicaragua. Managua, 1919. 

Politicade la Repnhlicade Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1893). Managua. 
Cunihcrland (W. W.), Nicaragua : An Economic and Financial Survey. Report to U.S. 
State Dex)artinent. Washington, 1928. 

Report of the Collector-General of Customs. ' Managua. Annual. 

Report of the High Commission. Managua. ^ Annual. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications, 

-BeRCC. N.),Tangweera: Life and Adventures among the Gentle Indians. (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1899. 

Self (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Ohontales, &c. London, 187S. 
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( 7 oZ( 7 wifioM» (A. E.), The Key of tie Pacific. London, 1895. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Report ofCommittee. Appendix. London, 1904. 

Gamez (Jose D.), Histnria de Nicaragua. Managua, 1889. 

Levy (V.), NotasgeogrMcasyecondmicassobre la republicade Nicaragua. Paris, lS/3. 

Nogales (R. de). The Looting of Nicaragua. (A vigorous Latin- American attack, by a 
Venezuelan general, on American intervention.) New Yoik, 1928. 

NiederZefu (G.), The State of Nicaragua. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Palwer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. . 

Pector (Desire), Etude Eeonomique sur la Rdpublique de Nicaragua. Netichatel, 1893.— • 
Les Bichesses de TAmerique Centrale. Pai-is, 1909. 

Porios (S. J. Bernardo), Compendio de la historiade Nicaragua. Managua, 1918. 

Jtoierts (Orlando W.), Narrative of Voyages and Excursions. Edinburgh, 1827. 

Siimon ( H.L.), American Policy in Nicaragua. New York, 1927. 

Squier (B. G.), Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter- 
oceanie Canal. 2 vols. London, 1852. 

NORWAY. 

(NoReE.) 

Reigning King. 

Saakon VII, korn August 3, 1872 ; the second son, Oarl, of Frederik, 
King of Denmark, elected King of Dlorway by the Storting, November 18, 
1905 ; accepted the crown through his grandfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Maudt born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

goTO,— Prince Olaf, Crown Prince, horn July 2, 1903, married on March 21, 
1929, to Princess Martha of Sweden. 

According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it does not 
agree with the proposal. 

By Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of Sweden 
by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared themselves 
independent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
14 a”convention was made proclaiming the independence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1905, and after some months’ negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 26, 1905. The throne of Norwsw 
was oifered to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a pUbisdU, Prince Oarl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
November, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory vras 
signed at Kristiania (Oslo) by the representatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and on January '8, 1908, received the unani- 
raous approval of the Storting. The treaty was denounced January 8, 1924. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 
with the date of their accession. 


Inge Baard8s</)ii 
Haakon Haakonssin 
Magnus Lagab<;)ter . 
Erik Magnuss^n . 
Haal:on V. Magr.uss(()n 
Magnus Erikasi^n . 
Haakon VI. Magnus.S(jbn 
OlavHaakonssc^n . 
Margreta . . , 


. 1299 
. 1319 
. 1365 
. 1381 


Erik af Pommern .... 1389 
Kristofer af Bayern . . . .144.“ 

Karl Knutss</>n . ... 1449 

Same Sovereigns as in Denmark 

1450-1814 

Kristian Fredrik . . . .1814 

Same Sovereigns as in Svreden 

1814-1906 

Haakon VII. 1905 
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The King has a civil list of 700,000 ki'oner, the Crown Prince 100,000 
kroner. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Norway, called the Gnindlov, hears date May 17, 
1814, with several modifications passed at various times. It vests the 
legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereign people. The royal veto may be exercised twice ; but if the same 
bill pass three Stortings" formed by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the sovereign. The King 
has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but N orwegians to public 
offices under the crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. The meetings take place suo jiire, 
and not by any writ from the King or the executive. They begin on the 
first weekday after Jamiary 10 each year, and the Storting remains assembled 
as long as it may find it necessary. Every Norwegian subject of twenty- 
three years of age (provided that he resides and has resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women are, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men. The mode of election is direct, and the method of election is 
proportional. Every third year the people choose their representatives, the 
total mxmber being 150. The country is divided into districts, each electing 
from three to eight representatives. Representatives must not be less than 
thirty years of age, must have resided in Norway for ten years, and be voters 
in the district from which they ate chosen. Former members of the 
Cabinet can be elected representatives of any district of the Kingdom 
without regard to their residence. 

At the elections for the Storting held in November, 1927, the following 
parties were elected for the period 1928-1930; Labour Party 69, Conservatives 
and Moderate Liberals 31, Liberals 31, Oommunist.s 3, Agricultural Party 26. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘ Lagting ’ and the ‘ Odelstiug.’ The former is composed of one-fourth of 
the members of the Storting, and the other of the rematuing three-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each section separately. The inspection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeachment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. All other matters are settled by both 
sections in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two sections 
assemble in common sitting to deliberate, and the final decision is given 
by a majority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is required 
for alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary members 
of the supreme court of justice {Eoiesteret) form a High Court of the Realm 
the Migsret) for the impeachment and trial of Ministera, members of the 
Hoiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of six thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling expenses. 

The executive is represented by the King, who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Council of State composed of a Prime 

Minister or Minister of State (S'tofemimsiEer), and at least seven ministers 
{Siatsraader).^ The ministers are entitled to be present in the Storting and 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vote. The following are 
the members of the Cabinet, appointed February 13, 1928. 
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Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. — J. L. Motoinckel. 

Minister for Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — 8. If. Easv.nd. 

Minister of Jiistice.—S. M.. Elf enth. 

Minister of Agriculture. — "K. S, Aarstad. 

Minister for Puilic Works. — 0. M. Mjelde. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — T. Vmrland. 

Minister for Finance.— P. Lund, 

Minister for Defence.— f. Andersseii-Bysst, 

Minister for Commerce and Industry. — L. Oftcdal. 

IL Looai. Government. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary (Fylkcsmann), viz., the town of 
Kristiania and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 towns, 24 
‘ Ladesteder ’ (ports), and 674 rural communes {Herreder), mostly parishes or 
sub-parishes (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body of 
representatives (from 12 to 48), and a council (Fvrsnannskap), elected by and 
from among the representatives, who are four times the number of the ‘ For- 
inannskap. ’ The representatives elect conjointly every third year from among 
the ' Formannskap’ a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen 
of the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkesmann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the Fylke. The towns 
and the ports form 65 communes, also governed by a council (6 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
local governing bodies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

1. Progress and Pre.sent Condition. 


Fylker 

Area: English 
square miles 

Census 
Population 
Deo. 1, 1020 

Population 
Dec. 1, 1010 

Pop. per 
square wile 
1920 

Oslo (town) . 

6 ’3 

258,483 

241,834 

41,029 -04 

Akershus 

2,058-9 

179,962 

128,042 

87-41 

Ostfold . 

1,614-1 

160,128 

152,306 

99-20 

Hedmark 

10,635-7 

149,619 

134,555 

14-07 

Opland . 

9,761-9 

129,149 

119,236 

13-24 

Buskerud 

5,717-7 

137,249 

123,643 

24-00 

Vestfold 

901-8 

124,060 

109,076 

137-57 

Telemark 

5,868-8 

125,245 

108,084 

21-36 

Aust-Agder . . 

3,608*2 

74,700 

76,456 

20-70 

Vest-Agder . . ; 

2,804-7 i 

1 82,807 ! 

82,067 

29-62 

Rogaland 

3,626-9 

166,423 i 

141,040 

47-19 

Hordaland . 

6,991-5 

156,218 

146,006 

26-07 

Bergen (town) 

13-5 

91,443 

76,867 

6,773-56 

Sogn og Fjordane . 

7,132-8 

90,114 

90,040 

12-63 

More 

6,831-6. 

169,391 

144,622 

27-43 

Sor-Trondelag 

7,211*6 

166,797 

148,306 

23-13 

Nord Trondelag , 

8,652-9 

89,221 

84,948 

10-31 

Nordland 

14,700-3 

178,826 

164,687 

11-82 

Troms . 

10,420-8 

90,760 

81,902 

8-71 

Finmark 

18,639-9 

44,190 

38,065 

2-88 

Total . 

124,964-3 

2,649,776 

1~2,391,’7'^~ 

1 1-20 
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Estimated population, January 1, 1928 : 2,787,827, In 1920, 1,864,371 
were domiciled in rural districts, and 785,404 in towns ; there were 1,290,469 
males, and 1,359,306 females, and of the total population, 2,575,010 Avere 
horn in Norway, 47,216 in Sweden, 1,992 in Finland, 4,937 in Germany, 
The number of Laps was 19,328, of Fins, 7,309_, of Lap-Fins, 2,814. 

Conjugal condition of the domiciled population, 1920 : — 


- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not stated 

Males . 

809,663 

427,616 

49,433 

3,543 

314 

Females 

820,152 

428,141 

106,655 

5,157 

201 


II. Movement of the Population. 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births 
(exc. still- 
born) 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

living 

Deaths 
(exc. still- 
born) 

Excess of 
Births 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 
19271 

16,963 

16,686 

16,214 

15.943 

15,849 

61,318 

67,719 

53,835 

63,703 

50,948 

1,283 

1.429 

1,357 

1,258 

4,022 

8,760 

3,660 

3,482 

8,538 

31,543 

30.850 

30;481 

29,933 

80,833 

29,775 

26,869 

28,364 

28,770 

20,115 


1 Provisional figures. 


Number of emigrants in 1927 J — 11,881 (6,704 to the United States and 
5,004 to Canada). 

III. Principal Towns. 

At the census taken December 1, 1920, the number of towns with a 
population of above 100,000 was one, above 20,000 five, above 10,000 eighteen, 
above 6, 000 — twenty-six in all. The population of the principal towns was 


Oslo 
Bergen . 
Trondlijem 
Stavanger 
Drnmmen 


258,483 

61,443 

66,030 

43,778 

26,204 

16.565 


Alesund 
Kristiansand 
Skien 

Predrikstad 

Eristiansfind 

TSnsberg 


10,412 

16,605 

16,525 

15,668 

16,198 

12,568 


Larvik . 
Halden . 
Sarpsborg 
Horten . 
Arendnl , 
Tromso . 


11,862 

11,149 

10,947 


As from January 1, 1925, the name of the capital, Kristiania, was 
changed to Oslo. 

Eeligion and Education. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
(except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided into 
7 Bisfedommer (bishoprics), 91 Frostier (provostships, or archdeaconries), 
516 (clerical districts). In 1920 there were 71,062 dissenters, 

including 2,612 Roman Catholics, 11,455 Methodists, 7,214 Baptists, 464 
Mormons, 73 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Oslo. 

Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1925-26 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 5,883 public elementary schools 
with 297,103 pupils, and in towns 3,364 classes with 99,024 pupils; 
the amount expended on both being 73,739,000 kroner, of which 27,797,000 
kroner were granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. The 12 
normal schools {Teachers’ Seminaries) had in 1926-27, 1,302 students, of 
whom 1,046 were from the country, 266 from the towns. There were 203 
secondary schools— 17 public, 98 communal, and 9 private entitled to 
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give certificates and 79 private not having this right, with respectively ! 

5,713, 17,756, 2,113, and 2,755 pupils in April, 1926. Most of the 
secondary schools are mixed. Norway has one University, viz. at Oslo 
(founded 1811), attended in 1927 by 3,562 students. There is a technical 
liigh school at Trondhjem, attended in 1926-27 by 606 students, one 
agricultural high school in Aas, with 118 students, and a Teachers’ Training 
College at Lade. There are also several special schools, particularly 
continuation schools for j’oung people between 15 and 18, and industrial, 
crafts, technical, and arts schools for both sexes. 

There are 9 schools for defective children, deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and 
crippled, also 10 reformatory schools for neglected children. The number of 
children in reformatories in 1925 was 392 boys and 121 girls. There are, 
besides, . 6 communal compulsory schools, established mainly for children 
neglecting the ordinary school (100 boys, 30 girls). 

Norwegian is an independent language side by side with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exist two idioms ( ‘ riksmaal ’ 
and ‘ landsmaal ’) and both may be officially used. 

Justice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 109 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supreme court for the whole kingdom 
[H'oiesteret), consisting of 1 president and 22 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation {Forliksraad) in each town and Serred (district), 
consisting of three men chosen by the representatives (see above under Local 
Oovernment), before which, as a rule, civil cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, or coming under the Bigsret — the court for impeachments) 
shall be tried either by jury {Lagmaiulsret), or by the lower court. _ The 
Lagmandsret consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided 
into 4 jury districts (Lagddmmer), each having its chief judge. Each district 
is divided into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The lower 
oovu’ts consists of the judge and 2 assistant judges (not professional) summoned 
for each case. The Lagmandsret takes cognisance of the more serious classes 
of offences, and is also a court of appeal. The lower courts are for the trial 
of other offences as courts of first instance. 

There are three convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1927, 468 males and 
15 females. There are 128 local prisons, in which were detained, June 30, 

1927, 683 males and 46 females. 

Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
Communes. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 86,331 
in 1925. 

Finance 


Revenue and expenditure for five years: — ■ 


Year ending 

June 30 

1 Eevenue. 

1 Expenditure 

,, Total 

Current 

1 Total 

Current 

1921-25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 281 

1928- 29 1 

1 1,000 kr. ! 

4i9,220 
417,260 
399,828 
895,926 
351,065 

1,000 kr. 
378,108 

371 323 
362,486 1 

862,226 
337,678 

1,000 kr. 
486,289 ‘ 

444,878 1 

894,946 
395,926 
861,065 

1,000 kr. 
397,215 
. 307,064 

338,671 
382,344 
308,833 


* Estimates 
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Budget proposals for the financial year ending June 30, 1929 


Sources of Revenue 

1928-29 

Branches of Expenditure 

1928-29 

Current revenue: 

Income Tax 

Customs . , 

Bxcise on spirits. 

,, ,, beer . 

,, ,, tobacco 

auoeessiou duties 

Excise on chocolate and 
sugar .... 

Tax on luxuries . 

Judicial fees 

Other taxes and excises 
Balance of State under- 
takings .... 
Miscellaneous . 

1.000 kr. 

85,178 

111.000 

9.000 
16,000 
15,500 

6,500 

6,500 

3,200 

4.000 
50,097 

12,828 

17,880 

Current expenditure : 

Civil list, the Storting and 
Cabinet .... 

Foreign affairs . 

Defence .... 

Justice .... 

Church, education, arts . 

Social affairs . 

Public health . . . 

Public Building Enter- 
prises .... 

Agriculture 

Trade, navigation, in- 
dustries .... 

Finance and customs 

Pensions to public func- 
tioiiaries . - . 

1,000 kr. 

4,192 

3,834 

89,944 

13,253 

52,182 

13,173 

13,257 

17,751 

16,413 

12,190 

12,132 

6,664 

87,044 

17,415 

Total . . 

837,678 

Interest of debt 
Miscellaneous . . . 

From State capital . 
Diminution of State capital 
Loans 

1,237 

12,150 

i 

Total . . . 

308,833 

Forincreaee of State capital ; 
Construction of railways . 
Construction of telegraph 
lines . . . 

"Water-power developments 
Redemption of debt . 

Other capital items . 

12,872 

2,800 

770 

18,830 

6,960 

Total . . . 

13,387 

Total . , 

42,282 

Grand Total . 

8.51,065 j 

Grand Total 

351,065 


The public debt of Norway has been incurred in part by annual deficits of 
late years and in part by railway undertakings and construction of telegraph 
lines and water'power developments. The following gives the national 
liabilities for six years t 


Year ending 
J une 30 


Total debt 1 


Year ending 
June 30 



Kroner 

1,394,007,378 

1,549,993,682 

1,731,625,792 


1926 

1927 

1928 


Total debt 1 


Kroner 

1,610,067,972 

1,508,419,932 

1,035,000,416 


1 At the rate of par on foreign loans. 

Of the total on June SO, 1928, 811,429,804 kr. were foreign debt > 
823,630,612 kr. internal debt. 

Defence. 

The most important fortresses of Norway are Osearsborg, Tbnsbergj 
Kristiansand, Bergen, and Agdehes ; the old fortresses. Karljohansvaern, 
Almrshns in Oslo, Bergenhus in Bergen, Munkholmen near Trondhjem, and 
Vardoyhus, are of no importance. 
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Armt. ■ ■ ■ 

The army of Norway is a national militia. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the age 
of 55. The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line. Men from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 belong to the landstorm, 
which can be called out in a national emergency, and from 33 to 43 to the 
landvaern. The initial training is carried out in recruits’ schools ; it lasts 
for 48 daysln the infantry and garrison artillery, 62 in the mountain batteries, 
72 in the engineers, 92 in the field artillery, and 102 in the cavalry. As 
soon as their courses are finished the men are passed to the units to which 
they will permanently belong, and with them go through a further training 
of 24 days. Subsequent training consists of 24 days in the second, third 
and seventh years of service. The strength of the permanent forces in 1928 
were 1,143 officers and 3,182 other ranks ; the numbers trained in that year 
were approximately 9,700. 

The army is organised as follows : 



The Norwegian infantry is armed with the Krag- Jorgensen rifle of 6 '6 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q.F. guns of 7 '5 cm. 

The budget of the army for 1928-29 is 28,632,000 kroner. 

Natt. 


The navy is administered under the Minister of Defence fay a Commandor- 
in-Chief. The principal vessels are : — 


Laid 

Name 

Di.sp]aoemeBt 

Armour 

Principal Armament 

H.P. 

Max. 

Speed 

1 

1 

S- 

189G 
1899 1 

/HarakI Haarfagre . ,\ 
fTordenskjold . . ,/ 

1 (Norge . . . . . .1 
IBidsvold . . . . 

3,900 

4,200 

7 

6 

8 

i' 8-' 

2 8in.; 6 4‘7in. ... 

28in.; 66in. . , . . 

1 4,500 
i 5,200 

17 

17 


None of the above possesses any other than local value. The whole navy 
is designed for coast-defence duties. 


\ 



Ttere are also 1 large gunboat, S destroyers, 3 first-class torpedo boats 
and 23 others, 9 submarines and 3 mine-layers. There are now about 36 
seaplanes and 20 other planes. 

The navy numbers about 1,000 officers, warrant officers and men, on the 
permanent establishment, and 500 to 760 men conscripted annually. All 
seafaring men between the ages of 20 and 44 are^ enrolled on the lists of the 
active fleet, and are liable to the maritime conscription. The conscripts have 
to go through a training of at least 6 months, « 

The naval expenditure, 1928-29, amounts to 11,015,000 kroner. 


Production and Industry. 


■iiii 

'il 'Jl 

■B 


Norway is a barren and mountainous country. The arable soil is found 
in comparatively narroAV strips, gathered in deep and narrow valleys and 
around fjords and lakes. Large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do not 
exist. Of the total area, 72-6 per cent, is unproductive, 24-2 per cent, 
forest, and 3 '2 per cent, under cultivation. 

The acreage and products of the principal crops for 3 years were as follows : 




Acreage 


1 Produce (quarters) 


1926 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

I 1927 


22,027 

22,062 

24,560 

59,669 

71.247 

78,659 

Barley 

138,001 

143,139 

149,852 

696,880 

690,043 

537,926 

Oats . 

240,563 

241,178 

239,784 

1,252,243 

1,386,688 

1,316,345 

Eye . 

22,181 

23,376 

28,030 

74,414 

78,446 

73,468 

Mixed Corn 

18,773 

17,074 

16,843 

100,631 

97,014 

78,996 

Potatoes . 

116,634 

119,086 

123,340 

38,065,6101 

36,266,9471 

1 24,529,4041 

Hay . 

1,639,177 

1,646,816 

1,657,162 

2,428,391* 

2,826,0669 

2,485,6032 



On June 20, 1927, the country possessed live-stock as follows:— 
Horses, 183,365 ; cattle, 1,209,450; sheep, 1,608,222; goats, 290,099; 
swine, 299,669. 

II. Foebstet. 

The forests are one of the chief natural sources of wealth. The total 
area covered with forests is estimated at 28,956 square miles, of which 70 
percent, is under pine trees. The State forests occupy about 4,100 square 
miles. The value of unwrought or partly wrought timber exported from 
Norway in 1926 and 1927 was respectively 49,466,200 and 35,623,400 
kroner, and of wood pulp and paper 225,764,016 kroner in 1926 and 
189,506,000 kroner in 1927. 

III. Mines and Mineeals. 

The pyrite is the most important mineral product for both its sulphur 
and copper content. Iron-ore deposits occur in many places, but there is a 
shortage of coal for smelting. The total value of mineral products in 1927 
was 21,260,000 kroner. The chief mineral products are silver ore, 460,000 
kroner in 1927 ; copper ore, 133.000 kroner ; pyrites, 12,975,000 kroner; 
e, 6,574,000 kroner. The most important metals produced in Norway 
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Classes of Goods | Imports Exports 

! of Foreign Norwegian 
j Goods Goods 


Imports Exports 

3f Foreign Norwegian 
Goods Goods 


Classes of Goods 


Kroner Kroner 

1,312,600 181,326 Hair, skins, &C. . 

Tallow, oils, tar, 

24,031,000 156,626,871 6e. . . 

110,608,000 406,444 Timber 4s wooden 

77,711,800 466,380 goods 

38.059.300 656,851 Dyestuffs . 

14,947,200 256,943 Feeding stuffs; 

different vege- 
table produce . 

38.662.300 3,128,471 Wood-pulp, paper 

and paper inanu- 
17,311,100 1,520,541 . faotures . . 


Kronor | Kroner 
32,574,900 j 20,472,750 


Animals, living . 

Animal produce 
(malty food) . 

Breadstuff's . 

Groceries . 

Fruits, plants, &c. 

Spirits, &c. . 

Spinning materi- 
als, yarn, rope, 
&c. . . 

Textile manufac- 
tures (fee. 


Commerce. 


Total imports and exports in five years : — 


Imports (foreign) 
Exports (Norwegian) . 
„ (foreign) 


Kroner Kroner Kroner 

1,536,637,880 1,378,504,430 1,092,938.000 
1,041,524,857 1,029,147,246 798,687,000 


Kroner Kroner 
)76,5S4,000 1,012,800,000 
i7o,604,000 669,500,000 
9,145,000 12,600,000 


Trade with different countries in 1926 and 1927, including indirect as well 
as direct trade, but not direct transit goods : — 


The total amount of the import duties collected in 1927 was 116 "4 millions 
of kroner. The value of imports subject to duty in 1926 and 1927 was 
respectively 496,626,900 and 518,977,300 kroner, and of duty-free 696,634,700 
and 467,606,300 kroner. 

Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1927 : — 
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1927 


1927 

Glasses of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Bx]>orts 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Exports 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Minerals, tin- 

wronght . 
Minerals, manu- 
factured . 
Metals, un- 

wi'onglit or 

partly wrought 
Metals, manu- 
factui’ed . 

Kroner 

105,210,700 

31.426.100 

30.847.100 

44,335,700 

Kroner 

Vessels, carriages, 
machinery, &a. 

Total . 

Be-exports . 

Kroner 

159,271,500 

Kroner 

30,702,591 

69,365,706 

71,687,476 

5,819,390 

976,583,600 

675,603,869 

9,144,895 

Grand Total , 


684,748,764 


The principal articles of import from Norway to the United Kingdom 
in 1927 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : Planed wood, 
908,278L ; sawn. 672, 4-34f ; wood-pulp, 2,914, 481Z. ; fish, 1,498,979Z. ; and 
paper, 807,1087. The principal exports from United Kingdom to Norway 
were; Machinery, 224,8897.; coal, 1,183,3667.; cotton piece goods, 
650,8597. ; iron and steel and manufactures, 713,7797. 

Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 6 years {Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Norway to U.K. 
Exports to Norway from U.K. 

£ 

11,605,238 

8,721,045 

£ 

12,978,471 

8,113,048 

£ 

12,163,312: 

6,916,324 

£ 

12,923,453 

7,456,1931 

£ 

12,008,471 

7,988,799 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1928, was | 

as follows: Sailing: 204 vessels, 22,000 net tons; steam and motor: T 

3,494 vessels, 1,722,000 net tons; total: 3,698 vessels, 1,744,000 net 
tons, I 

The vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1927 were 
as follows ; — ' 


1927 

1 With Cargoes 

1 In Ballast 1 

1 Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

1 Net/ 
Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian .... 

Foreign . . . . . 


2,160,671 

1,643,414 

“■ 

1,074,106 

2,243,262 

3,940 

5,164 

'3,240,777 

3,786,076 

Total entered . . 

6,203 

13,710,085 

2,891 

3,817,368 

9,094 

7,027,453 

Cleared 

Norwegian. . . . 

Foreign . . . . . 

Z 

[2,474,471 

13,295,733 

Z 

853,531 

815,169 

4,006 

4,885 

3,328,002 

■3,610,902 

Total cleared 

6^732 

5,770.204 

2,139 

|l, 168, 700 j 

8,891 

|0, 938,004 


Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1927 at the 
following ports 
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1927 

Number 

Net 

Tonnage 

1927 

Number 

Tonnage 

Oslo 

Entered . 

2,125 

1,766,539 

Trondhjera 

Entered . 

8.S3 

272,084 

Cleared . ■ . 

i;543 

1,451,369 

Cleared . 

349 

267,473 

Bergen 

Entered . 

831 

711,876 

Predrikstad 

Entered , 

'424 

161,052 

Cleared . 

643 

511,916 

Cleared , 

' 444 

143,409 


Internal Communications. 

The length of State Railways on June 30, 1927, was 2,025 miles; 
of private companies 229 miles; total 2,254 miles. 1,574 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. 8|in. ; 612 miles, 3ft. 6in.; 16 miles, 3ft. 3|in. ; 62 miles, 
2ft. 5|in. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1927 : State railways, 
87,440,000 kroner ; companies, 13,930,000 kroner. Total expenses ; State 
railways, 86,286,000 kroner ; companies, 13,877,000 kroner. Goods carried ; 
State railways, 9,310,209 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.) ; companies, 982,074. 
Passengers canned : State railways, 19,699,233; companies, 3,369,638. The 
State railways have been constructed partly by subscription in the districts 
interested and partly at the expense of Government. On 76 miles of State 
and 26 miles of private railways electric power is installed. 

The following are the postal statistics : — 



1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1027 

Letters i , 

Post-cards . 

Letters with declara- 
tion of value . 
Registered letters 
Journals 

Other printed matter 
and samples . . , 

Parcels . . . . ! 

Other .... 

103,328,800 

12,451,400 

5,256,800 

4,458,200 

178,204,500 

19.805.000 
8,648,000 

14.368.000 

102,689,900 

12,899,900 

5.249.000 
4, .304, 000 

176,009,000 

18.758.000 

3.498.000 

14.471.000 

111.259.000 

11.482.000 

6,066,000 

4.478.000 

172.200.000 

22.418.000 I 

8.634.000 

15.140.000 

106,028,000 

11.534.000 

4.492.000 

4.35.3.000 
166,861,000 

22.740.000 

3.648.000 

6.039.01.0 

105.862.000 

11.561.000 

4.151.000 

4.183.000 

164.271.000 

22.975.000 

8.364.000 

6.187.000 


» Included registered letters. 


Length of telegraph and inter-urban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
1927: 35,223 miles# of line, .533,033 miles of wires, (State, 21,823 and 
398,767 miles respectively.) Number of paid messages on the State lines, 
4,638,100. Number of telephone conversations on trunk lines, 13,370,000. 
State telegraph offices, 2,463 ; receipts, 32,126,000 kroner ; expenses, 
25,469,000 kroner. 

The Government possesses 17 wireless telegraph stations in Norway of 
which one is at Svalbard. 

Currency, Credit and Banking. 

On June 30, 1927, the nominal value of the coin minted (the coinage 
after the monetary reform deducting the coin.s melted down) was : Gold coin, 
22,639,850 kroner ; silver coin, 9,779,468 kroner; nickel coin, 27,416,125 
kroner; bronze and iron coin, 2,688,016 kroner ; total, 62,423,460 kroner. 

There is no Government paper money. 

The ‘ Norges Bank ’ is a joint-stock bank, of which, however, a considerable 
part is owned by the State, The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and ite directors are elected by the Storting except the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the head office, who are nominated by the King. 
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It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The balance-sheets of the bank for 1927 show the following 
figures: — Assets at the end of the year — bullion, 147,232,000 kroner ; out- 
standing capital, 258,227,000 kroner, other assets, 87,073,000 kroner; 
total, 492,532,000 kroner. Liabilities — notes in circulation, 330,896,000 
kroner (the issue of notes allowed was 397,232,000 kroner); deposits, 

95.145.000 kroner; other liabilities, 66,491,000 kroner, net income 

14.711.000 kroner; dividends payable for the year, 2,800,000 kroner, 8 per 
cent. 

The ‘Kongeriget Norges Hypothekbank’ was established in 1852 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly furnished by the State, and amounted to 57,000,000 kroner in 1927. 
At the end of 1927 the total amount of bonds issued was 413,831,000 
kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 428,756,000 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank’ was established in 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage from labourers 
and small proprietors. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounted to 7,200,000 kroner in 1927. On June 30, 1927, the total 
amount of bonds issued was 30,794,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 31,538,000 kroner. This bank is in liquidation, its business is 
little by little being taken over by the ‘Norske Stats Smabriik og Bolig- 
hank,’ which was established in 1917. Its capital amounted to 18,000,000 
kroner in 1927 ; on June 30, 1927, the total amount of bonds issued was 

116.568.000 kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 159,642,000 
kroner. 

Further, several private credit associations are authorised to meet the dem and 
for loans on mortgage. In 1926, there were 6 such associations in operation. 
The total amount of bonds issued by these credit associations at the end of 
1926 was 66,434,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans on mortgage was 

54.302.000 kroner. 

In the year 1922, Den Norske Stats Fisherbank (established bylaw 1919) 
started with the purpose of making loans to fishermen for fishing vessels and 
fishing outfits, etc. The capital of the hank is furnished by the State and 
amounted to 6,600,000 kroner in 1927. On June 30, 1927, the total amount' 
of bonds issued was 11,000,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans was 

8.469.000 kroner. 

In the year 1926, the Norges Kommunalhank was established by law for 
the purpose of making loans to communities. The hank began its operations 
on September 1, 1927. The capital of the bank is 23,000,000 kroner furnished 
by the State The total amount of bonds issued is 22,389,000 kroner. 

At the end of 1927, there were 162 private joint-stock hanks reported, 
of which, however, 16 were under administration by the State and 29 in 
liquidation. The severe deflation period of 1921-23 caused several joint-stock 
hanks to suspend their payments. In 1923, therefore, a new law was passed 
whereby banks in difficulties could continue their operations under administra- 
tion by the State. The total amount of capital and funds possessed by joint- 
stock hanks was 264,900,000 kroner (capital 191,100,000, funds 73,800,000), 
of which 242,900,000 kroner belonged to banks in free operation. Deposits 
amounted to 1,765,000,000 kroner, of which 126,900,000 kroner were 
deposits on demand, and 1,639,100,000 kroner deposits on time; 940,900,000 
kroner of the total amount of deposits were deposited at banks in free 
operation. 

The number of savings-banks at the end of 1927 was 618, of which 9 
smaller banks were under administration by the State and 6 in liquidation. 
The total amount of the funds of the savings-banks amounted to 180,025,000 
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f kronei', and total deposits 2,423,000,000 kroner, of which 19,100,000 kroner 

were on demand, and 2,403,900,000 kroner on time. The number of 
' depositors was 2,034,000. 

As from January 1, 1925, all private joint-stock hanks must be chartered 
by royal licence. Their operations are regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the law, and controlled by the Ministry of Finance. 

JConey, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed October 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of Is. l^d. at par, or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The 
gold 20-kroner piece weighs 8-960572 grammes, '9C0 fine containing 8 '0645 
grammes of fine gold, and the silver krone weighs 7-5 grammes, -800 fine, 
* containing 6 grammes of fine silver. The standard of value is gold. National 

Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of 
payment, and the Bank is ordinarily bound to exchange them for gold on 
presentation. 

I The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 




SPITSBERGEN, BEAR ISLAND, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBARD). 

An archipelago situated between 10° and 35° longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74° and 81° latitude north. The distance from Norway to Bear 
Island is 240 miles, and to Spitsbergen (South Cape) 860 miles. 

It is claimed that in all probability the archipelago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 119i and re-discovered by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hudson visited Spitsbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century a very lucrative whale-hunting was started and for 
some time there were Dutch, British, and Norwegian claims to sovereignty 
and quarrels about the hunting-places. But when in the 18 th century the 
whale-hunting ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitsbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that the question 
was again raised, owing to the discovery and exploitation of rich coalfields 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1920,^ at Paris, in which 
Norway’s sovereignty over the Archipelago was recognised. On August 
14, 1925, the Archipelago was officially taken possession of by Norway. 

Total area about 25,000 square miles. The chief islands are West 
Spitsbergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the former), Prince 
Charles Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Bear Island. The climate is essentially arctic, tempered by the Gulf 
Stream. 

Coal is the principal product. There are six mining camps inhabited all 
the year round. The largest is Longyearbyen in Advent Bay with 529 
inhabitants. In 1927, 313,000 tons of coal were exported. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Off Noeway in Gkeat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London. — P. Beniamin Vogt. (Appointed June 2, 
1910.) 

Counsellor . — -Daniel Steen, 

/S'ecreifM-ji/.— R. 1. B. Skylstad. 

Naval a7td Air AttauJid. — Commdr. H. F. Dons, (R.N.N. ), 

Consul General.—Qc. K, Conradi. 
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2. Of Gkeat Beitain ik Noewat. 

Envoy and Minister.—The Hon, Sir Francis 0, Lindley, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
C.B.E. (Appointed October, 1923.) 

Second Secretary. — A. D. F. Gascoyne. 

Military AttachL—lA.-G(i\. J. H. M. Cornwall, O.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Naval AttacM . — Commander G. S. P. Nash, D.S.O. -*! 

Air AttacM . — Group Captain M. G. Christie, C.M.6., D.S.O., M.C.:' 

CoTrimercial Secretary. — C. L. Pans, O.B.E. 

Acting Consul at Oslo.— Q, h. Pans, C.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Bergen, Skien, Stavanger, Tromso, 
Trondhjem, Larvik, and other places. 

Eeferenees eoncernmg ITorway, 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge. (Statistical Annua) of Norway.) 

Publications of the State Departments. 

Norges Statskalender for Aaret 1928. Bfter offentlig Poraustaltning redigert av 
C. Lampe. Oslo, 1928. 

Kongeriket Norges civile, geistllge, rettslige og militaere Inndaling. IJtgitt av det 
Statistiske Oentralbyra. Oslo, 1928. 

Statistiske Meddelelser. Utgitt av det Statistiske Centralbyr.1 Oslo, 1922-1928. 

Norges Land og Polk. I. Smaalenenes Amt. II. Akershus Amt. III. Kristiania. 
IV. Hedemarkens Amt. V. Kristians Amt. VI. Bnskenids Amt. VII. JarLsberg og 
Larviks Amt. VIII. Bratsberg Amt. IX. Nedenes Amt. X. Lister og Mandal Arnt. 
XI. Stavanger Amt. XII. Sbndre Bergenhus Amt. XIII. Bergens by. XIV. Nordre 
Bergenhus Amt. XV. Romsdals Amt. XVI. BOndre Trondhjems Amt, XVII. Nordre 
Trondhjems Amt. XVIII. Nordlands Amt. XIX. Tromso Amt. XX. Pininarkens Amt, 
Kristiania, 1888-1916. 

Reports on Norway, Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Unionens OplSsning, 1905. Offloielle Aktstykker. By J. V. Heiberg. Kristiania, 1906, 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ascliehoug (T. H.), Norges nuvaerende statsforfatning. 3 jiarts. Kristiania, 1891-93. 

jSasds/ccr's Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 10th ed. London, 1912. 

Main (R. N.), Scandinavia. A Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
(1515-1900X Cambridge, 1905. 

Beekett (S. J.), Norway and its Treasures. London, 1914.— The Fjords and Polk of 
Norway. London, 1915. 

JSo8ae(B.),NorwegensVolkswirtsehaftvomAusgang derHansaperiodebiazurGegenwart, 
Jena, 1916. 

Roj/e*«ra (H. H.) Norway, [In ‘Story of the Nations.’] London, 1900, 

Br'aekatad (H. L.), The Constitution of the Kingdom of Norway. London, 1906, 

Cousange (J. de), La Scandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Daniels (H. K.), Home Life in Norway. London, 1911. 

Brachman (Povl). The Industrial Developmeut and. Commercial Policies of the 
three Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

Dyring (Joh.), Kongeriget Norge, dets Qeografl, Samfundsindretninger og Nseringsveie, 
Tredie Udgave, Porsgrund, 1904. 

Qjerset (Kuut), History of the Norwegian People. 2 Vols. London and New York, 
1915. 

Hammer (B. C.), The Norway Year Book, (No. 1, 1924.) Kristiania— Things seen in 
Norway. London, 1926. 

Hardy (Q. Gathorno), Norway (the Modem World Series). London, 1925. 

XotflomSfi (L.), Norwegen zijn handel nijverboiden verkeer. Rotterdam, 1917. 

£«ac7^ (H. G ), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Afief/te (A.), Das Alferland im Bismeer. Berlin, 1925. 

Monroe (W. 8.), In Viking Land. Boston, Mass., 1908. 

Murraj/'sHandbook for Norway. 9th ed. London, 1904. 

Nansen (P.), Norway and the Union with Sweden. Also (separately) Supplementary 
Chapter. London, 1908. 

New Handbook to Norway. With Map of Norway; Street Plans of Oslo, Bergen, 
Stavanger and Trondhjem, and Six District Maps London, 1928. 

Nissen (P.), ‘ Faedrelandet.’ Kristiania, 1914.— OBkonomisk-geograflsk atlas over 
Norge. Kristiania, 1921. 

Norge i det Nittende Aarhundrede. Tekst og Billeder af Norske Forfattere og 
Kunstnere. Kristiania, 1900. New Edition; ‘ Norge, 1914-15. Kristiania, 1914-15. 
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Norges Historie Eremstillet for det Norske Polk. Kristiania, 1908-1915, 

(O. A.), Illurtreret Norges Historic. Kristiania, 18H6-95. 

Keu«c?i ( Hans), Norges Geogtafl. I. Naturen og Folket. Ohristiania, 1915. 

Sarg (J, E. W.), Ddsigt over den norske Historie. 4 vols. Ohristiania, 1905.— Norges 
Historie. Christiania, 1899. 

Sehefer (Ohr.), Les Etats Scaudinaves de 1815 A. 1847 ; de 1848 a 1870 ; de 1870 A nos 
jours. Vols. X., XI., and XII. of Histoire Gen6rale. Paris, 1898-99. 

Spender (A, B.), Two Winters in Norway. London, 1902. 

Steffens (H.K.), Den norske Centraladministrations historie, lS14r-1914. Kristiania, 

19,14. 

Wood (0. W.), Norwegian Byways. London, 1903. 

3. Spitsbergen. 

Conway (Sir Martin), No Man’s Land : A History of Spitsbergen. Cambridge, 1900. 
Pmzer (B. A.), and M.elf (B. B.), “Central Spitsbergen and North-East Land” in the 
geographical Journal for September 1924. 

Gordon (Seton), Amid Snowy Wastes. London, 1922. 

Solmsen (G.), Spitsbergens Natur og Historie. Christiana, 1919. 

HoUedahl (Olaf), Notes on the Geology of North-western Spitsbergen. Oslo, 1926. 
Isachsen (G ), Expedition Isaehsen au Spltsberg (with maps). Christiana, 1916. 
Nansm (Pridtjof), Enferd til Spitsbergen. Kristiania, 1920.— Spitsbergen. Leipzig, 1921 
Budmose Brown (R. M.), Spitsbergen. An Account of Exploration, Hunting, the 
Mineral Riches and Future Potentialities of an Arctic Archipelago. London, 1920. 

Wieder (P. 0.), The Dutch Discovery and Mappery of Spitsbergen. Amsterdam, 1919. 
Wordie (J. M.), “Present-day Conditions in Spitsbergen,” in Geographical Journal, 
July, 1921. 


PANAMA. 

(Kepublioa de Panama.) 

G-Overnment— Manama, formerly a department of the EepuWic of 
Colombia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the dejaeto 
Government was on November 13 recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in virtue of the Treaty of Bogota entered into with the United States, 
undertook to agree to recognise the independence of Panama. This Treaty 
was ratified by the United States and Colombia in 1921. On May 8, 1924, 
a Protocol was signed at Washington by the Panama and Golombiaa 
Plenipotentiaries by which diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were established. 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, and amended in 1918 and 
again in 1928, provides for a Chamber of Deputies of 46 members elected 
for four years (one for every 15,000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on 
September 1, and for a President of the Republic, elected by direct vote for 
4 years, and not eligible for the succeeding term. 

Fresident of the JRepuilic . — Plorencio Harmodio Arosemena. Assumed 
office, October 1, 1928. 


I' There are three Vice-Presidents, and a Cabinet of five Ministers. 

1 A treaty for the demarcation of the boundary line between Panama and 

Costa Rica was signed on behalf of the respective Governments in 1910, and 
ratified by the congresses of both countries. By this treaty the question of 
what is the true boundary line was submitted to the arbitration of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who gave his decision in 
1914. Panama, however, refused to accept the award. The United States 
Government insisted upon the acceptance of the White Award, with the 
result that in September, 1921, the disputed region was occupied by Costa 
Rica. _ Panama, however, has protested against the decision, and does not 
recognise the occupation, as a result of which diplomatic relations between 
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the two eotmtries were broken off in 1921. On October 1, 1928, at the 
initiation of the Chilian Government, diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were resumed. The boundary dispute will probably be settled 
directly by negotiation. . 

Area and Population. — Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
between 37 and 110 miles; total area is 32,380 square miles; population 
according to the census of 1928 (excluding the Canal Zone), 442,522, including 
52,069 whites, 85,970 Negroes, 33,425 Indians, 3,061 Orientals, and 267,961 
ilestizos. The inhabitants are of a mixed race, comprising Spanish, Indian, 
and Negro elements, with a small number of temporary immigrants from the 
United States and European countries. There are approximately 40,000 
British subjects in the Republic, chiefly from the West Indies, There are 7 
provinces (since 1928) as follows (the capitals in brackets) Boeas del Toro 
(Bocas del Toro), 22.239 inhabitants ; Code (Penonomd), 42,219 inhabitants ; 
Colon (Colon), 41,206 inhabitants ; Chiriqul (David), 76,434 inhabitants ; Los 
Santos (Las Tablas), 34,638 inhabitants ; Panama (Panama), 114,604 inhabi- 
tants ; and Veraguas (Santiago), 82,162 inhabitants. The capital, Panama, 
founded in 1518, on the Pacific coast, has (1920) 59,458 inhabitants, and 
Colon on the Atlantic coast (1920), 31,203 inhabitants. Smaller ports on 
the Pacific are Aguadulce, Pedregal, Montijo, Puerto Mutis, and Puerto 
Armuelles ; on the Atlantic, Bocas del Toro, Portobello, and Mandinga. 
Some parts of the interior of Panama are unexplored. 

Movement of population in 1925 Marriages, 589 ; births, 12,013 
(illegitimate, 8,617); deaths, 6,020. 

Religion- — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations are represented and have a fair following. In the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. There are 71 Catholic churches and 58 
parishes, served by priests of various nationalities. 

Education. — Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to 15 years of age. The Government maintains 446 public schools through- 
out the nine provinces and 54,214 children (excluding children enrolled in 
the Canal Zone public schools) received free instruction in 1926 from 1,492 
teachers. The co- educational system has been adopted in all the schools 
of the Republic. Panama has a University (Institute Naoional), with 1,573 
students, a normal school for girls (696 pupils), and a school of arts and 
crafts or trades for boys from 14 years of age. In addition there are about 
71 private institutions. Many young men and women are being educated 
in Europe and the United States at the cost of the Panama Government. 
Panama city is the site of the Bolivarian University, founded June 22, 1926, 
as an expression of Pan-American solidarity and supported by contributions 
from Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and others. 

Justice.—The laws were codified and promulgated in 1917, with the 
exception of the Administrative Code which was brought into force in 1918. 
These codes — civil, penal, commercial, judicial, administrative, fiscal, and 
mining — are designed to meet modern conditions, and replace the old 
Colombian laws formerly in rise. The death penalty has been abolished. 
The Supreme Court consists of 5 justices appointed for 10 years. 

Finance.— All the revenue collected on importations into the Republic 
belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve the right 
to import supplies of all descriptions required for canal construction and for 
the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

' A fiscal agent, detailed from the canal service, reorganised the budget 
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system in 1820, and has since been retained to snper’sise it ; expenditures 
and revenues are on a biennial basis. 


The national revenue and expenditure for recent years were as follows 
for year ending June 30 (l/. = 4 "86 balboas or dollars) : — • 


j 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1925-26 a 

1927-29* 

Ee venue . 
Expenditure 

■ £ 1 

1,104,166 

1,498,940 

£ 

1,100,783 

1,257,426 

£ 

2,124,8361 

1,576,692 

£ 

2,553,895 

2,553,895 

£ 

2,979,082 

2,979,682 


1 Iticludes a loan of 4,500,000 dollars, floated in New York, 1923, for road construction. 

2 Budget figures. 


The revenue includes an annual subsidy of 250,000 dollars from the 
United States so long as the latter maintains and operates the canal. 

The Republic in 1927 had 127, 671^. in United States banks, 195,6167. in 
the National Bank, and 437,5007. in the International Bank of Panama. The 
foreign debt, February, 1928, consists of bonds to the value of 10,245,500 
U.S. dollars issued in the United States for railway and road construction, 
&o. The mternal debt (1927) amounts to 666,0367, 

The Republic has no army or navy to support. The National Police 
Force numbers 60 officers and 630 men. 

Production. — ^The soil of Panama is of great fertility. Of the whole 
area about five-eighths are unoccupied, and of the remainder _ only a small 
part is properly cultivated. Immigration of European settlers is encouraged, 
but, owing to the nature of the climate, this is not recommended. The most 
important product is bananas ; other products are cocoa, coconuts, and 
ivory nuts. Caoutchouc (about 130 tons annually) is collected by the 
Indians of the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted by Europeans 
near the coast. Coffee (about 500,000 bushes) is grown in the province of 
Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. In the province of Code (Atlantic 
coast) there is one large agricultural undertaking, begun in 1894 with 
German capital. Here about 76,000 cocoa trees, 50,000 coffee bushes, and 
25,000 caoutchouc trees have been planted and are now beginning to yield 
returns. Other products of the soil of Panama are mahogany and other 
woods, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecacuanha. Sugar, and tobacco growing 
are assuming importance. The country has great timber resources. Cattle 
rearing is carried on successfully, and hides form an important article of 
export. 

Pearl fishing is carried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama. 
Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable amount. 

Panama is believed to have considerable mineral resources ; an English 
company, with a concession covering 4,500 square miles, is prospecting for 
them. 


Commerce, Shipping’, Communications. — The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 6 years are shown as follows (17, = 4 ’86 
balboas or dollars) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

j Imports : 

: Exports 

1933 1 

1923 

1924 

£ 

2,139,280 
2,640,494 
2,833 129 

■ V ■ £ 

518,225 

497,860 

618,930 

1925 j 

1926 ! 

1927 

L ' £ .. 

■ 3,011,539 

2,867,600 ■ 

' 2,903,200 

£ 

730,742 
■ 707,600 

781,000 
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Of the total imports in 1927, 69 per cent, came from the United States 
(exelusive of canal materials) and 8 •6 per cent, from Great Britain. The 
principal exports in 1927 were bananas (2,818,000 dollars), coconuts, cacao 
(314,000 dollars), coffee, balata, hides, mother of pearl, ivory nuts (171,000 
dollars), gum, tortoise shell, and timber. 

Total trade between Panama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Beturns) for 5 years : — 



1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Panama to U.K. 

Exports to Panama from U.K. 

£ 

71,545 

416,143 

£ 

64,209 j 
388,153 

£ 

119,298 

371,135 

'£' \ 

66,831 

402,665 

£ 

1 69,838 
412,09 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several lines of steamers. All the maritime trafBe (international 
commerce) for Colon and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Bocas del Toro remains for the provincial trade. The 
port of Mandinga, about 80 miles from the city of Colon, has been opened 
since 1916. j 

The Panama Eailroad, which connects Panama City on the Pacific with 
Colon on the Atlantic, is the principal railway in the country. It is 47 '61 
miles long and, with the exception of the termini at Panama and Colon, ^ 

passes through Canal Zone territory. As there is no road across the Isthmus, I 

and as most vessels unload their cargo at Cristobal (Colon), the greater | 

portion of the merchandise de.stined for Panama City is brought by the | 

Panama Railroad. In the Province of Chiricpii there is a narrow gauge I 

railway, 32 miles long, connecting the port of Pechegal with David, the « 

capital. There are several other small lines. 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South ,i 
American ports, and from Colon to the United States and Europe. Roads 
are being constructed throughout the country. There are 96 post-offices, 

33 telegraph offices, and seven radio stations, six of which are operated by ^ 

the Navy Department of the United States. 

liloiiey and. Credit. — The monetary unit is the gold Balboa weighing « 

1'672 gramme ‘906 fine, to which the United States gold dollar is legally ^ 

equivalent. Silver coins are the peso (of 25 grammes '900 fine), and the half, ■' 

fifth, tenth and twentieth peso pieces and nickel coins of 2^ cents. There is ; 

no paper money other than United States notes. Two silver pesos of Panama ; 

currency are taken as equivalent tc one U.S. gold dollar. Altogether four r 

millions of silver pesos of the new currency have been coined and placed I 

in circulation. ) 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United States 
has been applied to the establishment of a real estate loan bank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6, 000, 000 dollars have been s 

invested in the United States, particularly in New York real estate. ^ 

English weights and measures are in general use as well as those of the 
metric system. 

The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. # 

On November 18, 1903, a trea;ty between the United States and Panama ^ 

was signed, providing facilities for the constmetion and maintenance of the I 

inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpetuity the use of a 1 

zone (Canal Zone) five miles wide on each side of the Canal route, and within | 
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this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For subsidiary canals other territory was ceded and, for the defence of the 
Canal, the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bay were also ceded. 
The cities of Panama and Colon remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete juris^ction was granted to the United States in both the cities 
and in their harbom-s in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for these grants the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars on the 
ratification of the treaty, and is paying 250,000 dollars yearly, beginning 
in 1913. The treaty was ratified on February 26, 1904, and in July, 
1904, the agreement for the provisional delimitation of the boundaries 
of the United States territory on the Isthmus was signed. 

Qovernor of Canal Zone . — Colonel H. Burgess. Appointed December 7, 
1928. 



The area of the Canal zone, including land and water, but not including 
the water area within the 3-mile limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, is 
563 ‘8 square miles. The area of Gatun Lake, when its surface is at its 
normal elevation of 85 feet above sea level, is 163 '4 square miles. 

The Canal has a summit elevation of 86 feet above the sea. It is 44 ’08 
nautical miles in length from deep water in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay is about 4 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 4^ 
miles ; lienee the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
35 J miles, The channel ranges in width from 300 to 1, 000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and the minimum 
width is 300 feet. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage through the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record ]iassage 
is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti- 
mated at 48 ships of usual size in a day or about 17,000 in a year. 

The Gatun dam along the crest is 8,400 feet long, including the spillway, 
or over 1^ miles, and \ mile wide at its gi'eatest width. The crest of 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wide. The width of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, i.e., 85 feet above sea level, is about 888 feet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culebra, now 
Gaillard Cut), is 6 ‘97 nautical miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut is 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 
depth of 45 feet. 

The civil population of the Canal Zone on June 30, 1928, was 28,002, of 
whom 7,482 were Americans. Of this population, 2,094 American men, and 
344 American women, and 4,497 men and 267 women of other nationalities 
(chiefly British West Indian negroes) were employed by The Panama Canal 
and Railroad. There are in the Canal Zone 2,492 American women and 
2,569 American children, and 4,526 women and 9,100 children of other 
nationalities. No land in the Zone is privately owned and the Zone is, in 
effect, a Government owned reservation dedicated to the operation, main- 
tenance and protection of the Canal and its appurtenances. However, 
building sites are obtained on license by steamship companies, fuel oil 
dealers, and others with le^timate business interests depending on the Canal, 
and agricultural lands are licensed in tracts not exceeding 60 hectares. 

The appropriations for the construction, operation and maintenance of 
the Canal to June 30, 1928, totalled 496,417,628 dollars, and the revenues 
from tolls and other sources since it was opened to navigation have totalled 
202,944,246 dollars. The current expenses of operation and maintenance, 
exclusive of depreciation and amortisations during the fiscal year 1927-28 
were 7,965,843 dollars, and the gross revenue was 27,912,765 dollars. 
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The Canal was informally opened to commerce by the passage of the 9,000 
ton steamer Ancon on August 15, 1914, with specially invited guests. The 
journey vras made without mishap in ten hours. It was formally opened to 
commerce by proclamation of the President of the United States on July 12, 
1920. The Canal has been in use since 1914, except for various short periods 
in 1915, and from September 18, 1915, to April 15, 1916, when the channel 
was entirely blocked. There has been no interruption since January 11, 1917. 

Particulars of the traffic through the Canal for the last 6 years are given 
as follows : — 


Fiscal year 
ending 

Northbound Southbound 

(Paeiflo to Atlantic) (Atlantic to Pacifle) 

Total 

Tolls 

levied 

June 30 

Vesselsi 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

“.S' 

(in dollars) 

1923 

1,S42 12,481,616 

1 2,125 

7,086,259 

3,967 7,619,875 

17,507,630 

1924 

2,490 19,184,610 

2,740 

7,860,100 

5,230 26,994,710 

24,289,603 

1926 

2,260 16,660,439 

2,413 

7,398,397 

4,673 23,958,836 

21,400,523 

1926 

2,437 18,000,851 

2,760 

8,087,097 

5,197 26,037,448 

22,931,056 

1927 

2,687 19,164,888 

2,888 

8,533,327 

6,476 27,748,216 

! 24,228,830 

1928 

. ~ ” 

— 

— 

6,456 29,630,709 

1 26,944,500 


1 i.e. Ocean-going cuminercial vessels, excluding Canal vessels and laanelies, and U.S. 
Government vessels. 


Of the total number of commercial transits of the Canal during the year 
ended June 30, 1928, 2,763 were American, 1,842 British, 313 Norwegian, 
318 German, 188 Japanese, 127 French, 111 Swedish, 137 Dutch, 138 
Panaman, 116 Italian, 53 Peruvian, 99 Colombian, 69 Danish, 46 Spanish, 
29 Danzig, 32 Chilean, 13 Belgian, 58 Jugoslav, and 19 of 6 other nation- 
alities, Total, 6,456. 

The postal address of the Canal administration is The Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Panama in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extrcu>rdincury and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Octavio Mendez 
Pereira. (July 21, 1925.) 

Counsellor and Secretary. — Dr, Don R. A. Amador (Resident in Paris). 

AttacM . — Sehor Marco A. Robles. 

Consul-General (in London). — C- A. Lopez. 

2. Op Great Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Major Charles 
Braithwaite Wallis, F.G.S., F.R. 6. S. (Appointed October 1, 1923.) 

Naval AttacM. — Capt. J. S. M. Ritchie. 

Consul for the Eepublic. — J. R. M. Fell, Colon. 

Vice-Consuls at Panama. — ^E. S. Humber, M.B.E. ; A. D. Francis. 

Vice-Consul at Col6n. — R. G. Goldie. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Boeas del Toro. 

Books of Keference. 

1. Panama. 

Boletin de Bstadistica. Half-yearly, Panama. 

Censo demogrddco de la prowncia de Panama, 1920. Panama, 1922. 

Tbo Legal Code (in Spanish). Ovols, Panama, 1917. 

Asrwilera (Rudolfo), Documentos histdricos relatives ala fundacidn de la Repdblica 
dePanamd. Panama, 1904. 

Edwards (A.), Panama, the Canal, the Country and the People. Revised edition. 
London, 1914, 
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PARAGUAY. 

(RBPUBLICA DHL PABAGUAY.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanish, rule in 
n and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 


2. The Panama Canal. 
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sway as dictator till his death, September 20, 1840. Subsequently, in 1844, 
a new Constitution was adopted providing for the election of a President. 
President Lopez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of Brazil, 
which resulted in the entry of a Brazilian army, united with forces of the 
Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, June, 1865. After 
a struggle of five years, in which Paraguay lost probably 500,000 men, 
Lopez was defeated and killed at the battle of Cerro Cord, March 1, 1870. 

A new Constitution was proclaimed on November 25, 1870, whereby the 
legislative authority is vested in a Congress of two Houses, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, the executive being entrusted to a President, elected for 
the term of four years, with five ministers. There is also a Vice-President, 
who acts as President of the Senate. The Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
are elected directly by the people, the former in the ratio of one repre- 
sentative to 12,000 inhabitants, and the latter one to 6,000 inhabitants, 
though in the case of the sparsely populated divisions a greater ratio is 
permitted. The electoral law of November 30, 1916, provides for 20 
Senators and 40 Deputies. The Senators and Deputies receive each 5,000 
paper dollars per month. 

President of the MepuUie. — Dr. Jose Patricio Quggiari. (Assumed ofiice 
on August 15, 1928.) 

The President exercises his functions through a cabinet of responsible 
ministers, five in number, presiding over the departments of the Interior ; of 
Finance ; of Justice, Worship and Public Instruction ; of War and Marine ; and 
of Foreign Afl'airs. The President receives a salary of 30,000 pesos per 
month, and each of the ministers 15,000 pesos. The total administrative 
expenses for the year 1928-29 are estimated at 1,170,798 pesos gold and 
203,689,966 pesos paper. 

The country is divided into 2 sections : the ‘ Oriental,’ east of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘ Occidental,’ west of the same river. The Oriental section is 
divided into 12 departments, subdivided into 104 ‘ partidos ’ ; the Occidental 
section (the Chaco) is divided into 3 ‘comandanciasmilitares.’ 

The 12 departments are: Concepcion, San Pedro, Caraguatay, Villarrica, 
yiid, Caazapa, Encarnaoidn, San Ignacio, Quiyndy, Villeta, Paraguari and 
Pilar. The capital, Asuncidn, forms a district subdivided into ' seeciones 
policiales.’ The civil authority is exercLsed by a jooZteo in each of the 
former, who is subject to the control of Government delegados, ov eomisionados, 
12 in number, among whom are included the military commanders of the 
five military zones. 

Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper or ‘ oriental section, ’ which is 
situated between the rivers Paraguay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 
159,834 square kilometres, or 61,647 square miles. An area oflicially stated 
to be 100,000 square miles in extent, lying between the rivers Paraguay and 
Pilcomayo, known as the Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whoso rights, 
however, are disputed by Bolivia. Serious friction developed in December, 
1928, following an alfray between tbe frontier gitards, and the two 
countries broke off diplomatic relations. In 1928 the total population was 
estimated at 828,969 (including the Chaco Indians, roirghly estimated at 
30,000), with a density of 6 per square mile.- The population of Para^ay 
(oriental section) consists of people of Me.stizo Indian, European (chiefly 
Spanish) and Negro blood, the Mestizo largely predominating. On December 
31, 1927, the population of the capital, Asuncion (founded 1537), was 
103,750 ; other towns, as estimated in 1926, are Villarrica, 26,000 ; Con- 
cepcion, 11,000 ; Encarnacion, 7,500; San Pedro, 8,700; Luque, 13,000; 
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Einance. 

Tie estimated revenue and expenditure for six years are given as 


follows (6 ‘ 

jold pesos == 

£1) 




Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 2G 

& 

.665,426 

1,103,250 

1,110,150 

£ 

665,390 

802,599 

1,103,810 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

& 

1,220,558 

1,037,255 

1,089,137 

£ 

1,220,550 

1,029,292 

1,082,451 


On July 31, 1928, the external debt of Paraguay was 4,469,021 gold 
pesos (£893,804); the consolidated internal debt was 1,547,861 pesos gold 
and 19,431,267 pesos paper (£390,535) ; the floating debt was 487,015 pesos 
gold and 8,835,911 pesos paper (£134,219). By an agreement reached 
September, 1924, Paraguay has resumed payment of interest on her sterling 
debt (now £580,090), and of £4,316 annually in reduction of the principal. 


Carapeguh, 12,000; Paraguari, 10,000 ; Villa del Pilar, 6,000. These 
figui'es include the surrounding districts in each case, and are estimated. 

Immigration from 1906 up to January, 1928, totals 14,246, including 
1,876 Mennonite farmers from Canada. Most of the immigrants settle in 
the 27 state-aided colonies. Only 405 immigrants arrived in 1927 ; more 
than half were Germans. Very little land is now national property, most 
of it having been transferred to private ownership, much of it in very large 


Religion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. Asuncion, Suffragan to 
Buenos Aires, is the only Paraguayan Episcopal See. Roman Catholic and 
other religious marriage ceremonies are allowed, but the civil ceremony alone 
gives validity to a marriage. 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but schools are not every- 
where available. In 1927 there were 709 government primary schools 
with 95,365 pupils. The teachers numbered 2,129. Total expenditures 
for these schools in 1927 were 21,330,985 pesos paper. There were also 41 
private schools, with 150 teachers and 4,714 pupils. There are National 
CoIlege.s high schools) at Asuncion, Villarrica, and Pilar. The 

aggregate number of students is 1,000 and of teachers 55, There is also 
a University which had in 1927, 404 students and 60 professors. There are 
also 7 normal schools with 534 students in 1927 . The School of Commerce 
has 432 students and 20 professors. A national library, the national 
archives, and a natural history musexim and botanic- zoological garden are 
under the care of the department of Public Instruction. 

Justice is administered by a Supreme Court, two courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal causes), a court of 
jurymen, 10 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 police magis- 
trates. The functions of magistrates are exercised in the provinces by up- 
of 100 jueces de paz (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars 
of births, deaths, and marriages. 
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f) centres. The permanent organisations comprise 4 regiments of infantry, I 

1 regiment of cavalry, and 2 batteries of artillery. In the event of war I 

service is compulsory in the active army for 2 years between the ages of 18 I 

and 20, between 20 and 29 in the reserve of active army ; between 29 and 39 I 

with national guard, and between 39 and 45 in the territorial guard. The 
territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military zones. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 3 small converted merchant 
vessels, river craft armed with modem guns. The largest is about 200 
tons gross register. The budget expenditure on national defence in 1926-27 
amounted to 1,108,000 gold pesos. 




Production and Industry. i; 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the climatic conditions favourable ? 

to the cultivation of many sub-tropical products. Much of the country i 

is admirably suited to pastoral purposes. It is estimated that there are I 

about 5,000,000 head of cattle in the country. There are three packing f 

plants, which are encouraged by Government ; hides, jerked beef, and other I 

animal products are exported. Yerba in(it6, or strong-flavoured Paraguay I 

tea, which is a natural product of the virgin forests as well as a plantation I 

product, is one of the chief articles of export. Output, 1927, 8,891,088 
kilos. Tobacco is also grown (8,807 tons in 1927), Paraguay produces 
quebracho extract; 51,876 tons in 1927. Pruit-growing, especially oranges, 
is general. The total area devoted to sugar cultivation (largely for the 
manufacture of spirit) is about 35,000 acres; sugar production in 1926, 

2,260 metric tons; in 1927, 4,957 metric tons. There are 10 sugar factories 
in Paraguay, the most important of which is at Tebicuari. Some rice is 
grown — 3,233 tons in 1927. Roots (chiefly mandioca, sweet potatoes, and 
ground-nuts), &c., are grown for local consumption, but agriculture is 
primitive. About 105,000 acres are planted to maize ; crop in 1926-27, 

8,100 tons. The cultivation of cotton is encouraged by the authorities, 
Inl926-27 the acreage under cotton was 18, 000 acres ; production,';!, 839, 818 
kilos. Cotton-seed output in 1927, 3,679 tons. 

Iron, manganese, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
ance. The Ibicui iron mines were worked as early as 1868. The Quiquid 
and Ibicui manganese mines contain ore deposits estimated at 60, 000, 000 
tons. Copper has also been found at San Miguel and Quiquid, 

Commerce. 


The following is the value of the imports and exports (5 gold pesos = 
£ 1 ):- 


- 

1 1923 

I 1924 

1925 

1 1926 ^ 

1927 

Imports . . 

£ 

1,714,242 

£ 

3,138,882 

£ 

8,630,569 I 

1 £ 
2,441,066 

£ 

2,395,563 

Exports . . . 

2,494,811 

1,782,892 

3,183,285 

8,099,500 

2,856,408 


The chief exports in 1927 were hides (391,638), yerba (7,391 tons), 
oranges (123,280,000), mandarines (16,697,100), tobacco (4,478 tons), meat 
extract (782 tons), quebracho logs (6,594 metric tons), canned and pre- 
served beef (2,739 tons), petit grain oil, the essential oil from the leaf 
of the hitter orange (81,372 kgs.), cotton (1,781 tons), cotton-seed (3,564 
tons), and quebracho extract (46,976 tons). Of the imports in 1927, the 
most important were cotton textiles, valued at 1,716,546 gold pesos; 
flour, and wheat, valued at 400,601 and 678,622 gold pesos, respectively. 
Of the total exports in 1927, goods to the value of 12,079,548 gold pesos, 
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or about 85 per cent, of the total, went to Argentina, whence the bulk waa 
re-exported. 

The trade betrveen Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 



1924 

1925 

192G 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Paraguay to U.K. . 

£ 

64,765 

.153,043 

£ 

125,784 

1 ^ 

! 164,441 

1 135,340 

£ 

103,358 

112,482 

£ 

130,041 

141,827 

Exports to Paraguay from U.K. 




Communicatioxis. 


In 1927, 2,858 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 345,403 tons, entered 
at the port of Asuncion, and 3,020 with a tonnage of 360,970 cleared. These 
figures include sailing vessels. The principal company engaged in the 
river service on the Paraguay and the Alto Parana is the Argentine 
Navigation Company, Ltd., the controlling interest in which is British. 

There is a British-owned railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from 
Asuncion to Encarnacion, on the Bio Alto Parana. This railway has a total 
main-track length of 232 miles, with 26 miles of side-track. There is now 
through train service without break of hulk from Asuncion to Buenos Aires. 
El Ferrocarril del Norte, owned by a Paraguayan company, runs from 
Concepcion as far as Horqueta, a distance of 33 miles. This road is pro- 
jected to run as far as Pedro Juan Caballero on the Brazilian border. The 
Azucarera Paraguaya, in the Department of Ibytymi, has 16 miles of its 
line open to the public. Total length of railways, .517 miles. The country 
roads are in general mere bullock tracks, and transport is difficult. 

Thera is a line of telegraph at the side of the railway. The national 
telegraph (1,200 miles of line and 1,770 miles of wire) connects Asuncion 
with Corrientes and Posadas in the Argentine Republic, and thus with the 
outside wsffild ; there were 985 miles of telegraph line and 77 telegraph offices 
in 1923, 'Number of messages transmitted in 1927, 130,800. Wireless 
telegraph Itations have been erected at Asuncion, Concepcion, and Paraguari. 
They are said to have a radius of 500 kilom. by day and 1,000 kilom. by 
night. Paraguay joined the postal union in 1881 5 in 1924 the number of 
post offices was 164. In 1927 the post office handled 12,384 sacks of foreign 
mail matter and 13,609 sacks of domestic mail matter. Total revenue of 
postal and telegraph service in 1927 was 8,143,246 pesos gold and 3,120 
pesos paper.. 


Money and Credit. 

The unit of value is the gold peso, which is based on the Argentine gold 
peso. Five gold pesos equal £ 1 . Actually there is no gold or silver 
current, and the paper peso, which is roughly equivalent to one English 
penny, is the only circulating medium with the exception of nickel coins 
which, in the shape of one peso, two pesos and fifty cents pieces, form a 
small part of the currency. Business and governmental transactions are 
frequently stated in both gold and paper pesos. The total paper currency 
in circulation on December 31, 1927, was 198,029,738 pesos. 

Reserves, retained by the Exchange Office or deposited in various banks, 
guaranteed the total paper in circulation to the extent of 44 'SS per cent. 

Since 1923, when finances were reorganized on the lines suggested by an 
American financial adviser, the State Bank’s Exchange Office, with its 
sepaxat^ capital of 1,000,000 gold pesos (Oficina de Cambios) has maintained 
at 18-75 Paraguayan paper pesos to the Argentine paper peso 
ana 42 '61 Paraguayan pesos to the Argentine gold peso. 
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The principal banks in Paraguay are the Bank of the Eepublic 
(authorized capital 4, 690, 000 pesos gold) ; a branch of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd. ; the Banco Germanico de la America del Sud and 
the Banco Agricola. The last mentioned is practically a department of the 
Government, charged with agricultural development. On June 30, 1928, 
the State banks reported capital and reserves of 2,509,471 gold pesos 
(£501,894) ; the private banks had capital and reserves of 9,146,624 gold 
pesos (£1,829,324). 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system was officially adopted on January 1, 1901. 

Diplomatic and Consnlar Representatives. 

1. Of Paraguay in Great Britain. 

Ohargc d' Affaires. — Dr. Yeuancio B. Galeano. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Bradford, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Consul and CTiargi d' Affaires. — H. A. C. Cummins, O.M.G., O.B.E. 

Books of Reference. 

Anuario Rvstadistico de la Reptibliea del Paraguay, Asuncion. Annual. 

Annual Message of President of the Eepublic npon opening of Congress on April 1. 
Asuncion. 

Biario Qfioial (Official Gazette). 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 

Cuestion do liinite.s con Bolivia. Negociaciones diplomdticaa, Vols, 1 & 2. 

Asuncion, 1917. 

Audibf.rt (A.), Question de Liniites entre el Paraguay y Bolivia. Asuncion, 1901. 

Jiaes (C ), Le Paraguay. Paris, 1927. 

Belmont (Andres de), Situation internacional del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1012. 

BoUand (E.), Bxploraeiones practicadas en el Alto Paraguay y en la Laguna Gail>a. 
Buenos Aires, 1001. 

Deeoud (A. L,), Album Qraflco del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1912. 

Beeoud (H.), Geografla de la Eepiihlica del Paraguay. Leipzig, 1911. 

Demeriay (L. A.), Hisloire physique, econoinique et politique dn Paraguay et des ^tab- 
lissements des Jesuites. 2 vols. Paris, 1865. 

Fischer-Treuenfeld (B. von), Paraguay in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1906. 

Graham (R. B, Cunninghame), A Vanished Arcadia. London, 1901. 

Oruib (W. B.), Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco [Mi.ssionary work]. 
London, 1904. — An Unknown People of an Unknown Land. London, 1911. — Tlie Para- 
guayan Chaco and its future possibilities, in the Geographical Journal for September, 1919. 

Hills (J W.), and Dwnftar (I.), The Golden River. Sport and Travel in Paraguay. 
London, 1922. 

C.), Guerrado Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro, 1890. 

iCoehel (W. II.), Paraguay. London, 1917. 

La Hardye (B. De B.), Paraguay ; The Land and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. English Edition, Edited by B. G. Ravenstein, P. R.G.S. London, 1892. 

Macdonald (A. K.), Picturesque Paraguay. London, 1911. 

Mangels (H.), Wirtsohaftliohe, naturgcsehichtliehe, und Klimatologisehe Abhandiun- 
gen aus Paraguay. Miinchen, 1904. 

OlasGoaga (R. de), Paraguay. [Translation from Reclus' ‘ Geographic Universelle,’ with 
prolegomena and notes.] Asuncion, 1896. 

Pape (Commander Thomas G.), La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 
Narrative of the Exploration of the Tributaries of the River La Plata andadjaoentConntries 
during the years 1863, 1854, 1865, and 1856, under the orders of the United States Govern, 
ment. New York, 1867. 

Par?i:er (W.), Psiragnayans ofTo-daj'. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Pcfiwa (W. L.), Paraguay. A Commercial Handbook Washington, 1921. 

VaRentlm (W.), Paraguav : das Land der Guaranis. Berlin, 1907. 

TFa«?i5ur»i (Charles A.), The History of Paraguay.; With notes of personal observations. 
Boston and New York, 1871. 
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PERSIA. 

{Iban.) 

Eeigiiing King (Shah). 

On October 31, 1925, the Majlis, ‘in the name of the national welfare,’ 
proclaimed the deposition of the Shah, Sultan Ahmad, and the overthrow 
of the Kajar dynasty. On December 13 the Constituent Assembly elected 
Siza Khan Pahlevi Shah of Persia, and made the Crown of Darius hereditary 
in his family. On December 15 the new Shah took the oath to defend the 
Constitution, and on December 1 6 he was publicly proclaimed. On Feb. 26, 
1926, he appointed his eldest son, Shahpur Mohammed Eiza, Valiahd 
(Crown Prince) of Persia. Eiza Shah was crowned, on April 26, 1926. 

Constitution and Government. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
important features, similar to that of Turkey, The Shah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Moslem religion, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the power of the leading doctors of law {Mujtahid), who 
resided at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
he had no religions standing. In 1905, the Persian people demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and m January, 1906, the Shah gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,’ which sat from 
October, 1906, to June, 1908, and drew up a ‘Constitution’ which received 
the Shah’s approval on December 30, 1906. Each term of the Majliss lasts 
2 years. The 7th Majliss was opened by the Shah on Ootober 6, 1928. 

The government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, composed 
as follows (March 1929) : — 

Prime Minister. — Mehdi Quli Khan Eedayat (Mokhber es Saltanoh)._ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Mirza Fathullali Khan, Palcravan (acting). 

Minister of Interior. — Mirza Hussein Khan Samiyi (Adib-es-Saltaneh). 

Minister of Finance. — Prince Firouz Mirza Firouz (Nusret-ed-DowJeh). 

Minister of War. — Jaafar Gholi Khan Assad. 

Minister of Justice. — Mirza Ali Akbar Khan Davar. 

Minister of PuUic IFbr/fcs. -^General Habibullah Khan, SJieylani. 

Minister of Education. — Yahya Khan Qaragozlou. 

Minister of Post and Telegraphs. — Mirza Ghassem Khan Sur. 

The country is divided into thirty-three provinces, which are governed 
by governors-general, who are directly responsible to the central Government. 
Governors-general and governors are generally called HS,kim, but the former 
usually have the title of Wall. Each quarter of a town or parish, and every 
village, has a chief who is called Katkhuda. These officers are generally 
appointed by the governors, but sometimes elected by the citizens. The 
chiefs of nomad tribes are called Ilkh8.ni, Ilbegi, Waii, Sird&r, Sheikh. 

Towns generally bare a municipality, the director of which is nominated 
by the Central Government. 


Area and Population. 

has an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
26 and 40° north latitude and between 44“ and 63“30' east longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is every- 
where so scanty as not to exceed, on the average, 14-15 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 
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The population is estimated at 9 millions, but all figures are largely i 

conjectural. It is estimated that the country contains some three million I 

nomads. Of these, 260 000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Eurds and ’ 

Leks, 20,700 Baluchis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lurs. These figures, however, 
are merely round numbers, and estimates vary. 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran and district, with about 

360.000 inhabitants ; Tabriz, 180,000; Isfahan, 100,000; Meshed, 86,000; 1 

Eesht, 80,000 ; Kerman, 40,000 ; Kermanshah, 40,000 ; Shiraz, 36,000 ; Yezd, 1 

30.000 ; Barfurush, 30,000; Hamadan, 30,000; Kazvin, 30,000; Eum, i 

25.000 ; Sultanabad, 20,000 ; Kashan, 15,000 ; and Mohammerah, 10,000. * 

Religion. | 

Of the population about 7J millions are Moslems of the Shi’a sect, and ’ 

of that bi’anch of it known as the Ithnd-'Askariyya, who recognise twelve i 

Imdnis or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet; 860,000 are 
of the Sunni sect ; 10,000 are Parsis (Gabrs), 40,000 Jews, 50,000 ; 

Armenians, and 30,000 Nestorians ; there are also many ‘Bahais' and some ^ 

Christians, whose number cannot, however, be estimated. .• 

The Moslems of the sect called Shi’a differ to some extent in religious | 

doctrine (especially in their rejection of the Sunna or traditional body of 
rules, as distinct from the actual text of the Koran), from the Moslems of the 
Turkish Empire, who are called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulem4) is 
very powerful. Any person capable of reading the Koran and interpreting 
its laws may act as a priest (niulld). As soon as such a priest becomes known 
for his just interpretation of the divine law, and for his knowledge of the 
traditions and articles of faith, usually gained by many years of study at 
Najaf and Kerbela, he is called a mujtahid, or doctor of law. There are many 
mujtahids in Persia, sometimes several in one town ; there are, however, only 
four or five whose decisions are accepted as final. The highest authority, the 
chief priest of all, is the leading mujtahid, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, 
near Baghdad, and some consider him the vicegerent of the Prophet, the 
representative of the Im&m. The Shah and the Government have no voice 
in the matter of appointing the mujtahids, but the Im§,m-i-Jama, chief of the 
great mosque (Masjid-i-Jama) of a city, are appointed by Government. Under 
the Im&m-i-Jama are the pish nam8,z or khatib (leader of public prayers and 
reader of the Khutba, the Friday oration), the mu’azzin (crier for prayers), 
and sometimes the mutavali (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as 
the mu’azzin, need not necessarily be a priest. All mosques and shrines have 
some endowments (wakf), and out of the proceeds of these are provided the 
funds for the salaries of the priests attached to them. The shrines of some 
favourite saints are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense 
staff of priests, servants, and dependants. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop, the one residing at Tabriz, and the other at Isfahan. There are also 
a few thousand Koman Catholic Armenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, the bishop of the Latin rite residing at Urumia. 

There is a wide tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside. 

Education. 

In recent years Public Instruction has made rapid strides m advancement, 
and the old system of instruction, which was generally religious, has been 
practically entirely changed, and at present a good broad education can he 
obtained in general knowledge from native professors who have studied 
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abroad, although, of course, the purely religious schools are still maintained 
in the lilosques, and the old ‘ Maktab ’—street schools for the very young at 
which the mere rudiments of reading and writing are taught— still abound. 
In 1928 the Ministry of Public Instruction reports that there were 575 
OtScial Schools for boys and girls with 50,304 pupils ; 382 Private Schools 
for hoys and girls with 41,810 pupils; 65 Foreign Schools for boys and 
girls with 6,586 pupils; 1,826 “Maktab" Schools for boys and girls with 
36,073 pupils ; 300 Eehgious Schools for boys and girls with 6,188 pupils. 

The Govemment pays the whole bixdget of Government Schools and 
grants are paid to the public, private and foreign schools. Eeligiou.s Schools 
are maintained from endowments. The total budget for the year 1928 was 
17,422,730 Krans. 

The Foreign Schools are maintained by funds from abroad supplied by 
The American Presbyterian Mission, The Church Missionary Society, The 
Alliance Fran9aise, The Alliance Israelite, and The French Eoman Catholics’ 
Mission, and there are also schools run by the German and Eiissian Govern- 
ments ; all the above have schools for hoys and for girls. 

15 Professors for Secondary Schools have been engaged from France. 
Two new schools have been opened in Teheran, Teachers are now being 
trained in the Central University for Secondary Schools. The course of 
study in the School of Medicine has been extended by one year, and two 
French Professors have been engaged for that school. The course of study 
in the School of Law and Political Science is now four years, and four 
European Professors are engaged here. Moreover, 110 students have been 
sent to Europe to complete their studies at government expense and 100 will 
every year. 

Justice. 


The judicial system of Persia is modelled on that of France. There are 
justices of the peace in vElages and small towns, higher courts in the larger 
towns, police magistrates in all important places, courts of appeal in 
Teheran, Tabriz, Shiraz, Hamadan, Ispahan and Meshed, and a court of 
cassation, or supreme court, in Teher’an. The courts are supervised by the 
Ministry of Justice. New Civil, Criminal and Commercial codes based on 
French and Swiss codes have been introduced into the Courts of Justice. 

There are in every town of Persia police magistrates, and in big towns 
tribunals which deal with cases coming within the sphere of public and 
criminal laws. There is a High Court of Appeal in Teheran which is similar 
to the CotkT de Cassation in France. 


From the autumn of 1922 until August 4, 1927, the entire finances of the 
country were under the control and charge of the American Financial 
Mission headed by Dr. Millspaugh. The Majlis has passed a bill to engage 
a German in his place (Dr, Lindenhlatt) ; a Swiss (Dr. Walder) has also 
been appointed Treasurer-General. 

The most productive items of revenue in order of importance are Customs 
Eeceipts, Tea and Sugar monopoly, Anglo Persian Oil Co. Royalties, and 
Land and Road Tax. The incidence of taxation, which is mainly indirect, 
weighs most lieavily on the labouriug classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receipts for three years were : — 1925-26, 
£2,152,087; 1926-27, £1,883,202; and 1927-28, £1,835,206. 

The following table shows the principal items of revenue and expenditure 

and 
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Revenue j 

1 Expenditure 


192S-26 

1 1926-27 


1925-26 

1926-27 

• Customs 

Direct Taxation . 
Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., Royalties . 
Indirect Taxation 
Post and Tele- 
graphs 

Crown Domains . 
Road Tax . 

Krans 

90,769,204 

60,460,075 

41,518,833 

41,347,837 

17,394,047 

10,809,863 

7,977,860 

Krans . 
91,847,077 
61,588,586 

50,507,886 

35,484,621 

19,628,414 

11,121,367 

38,128,068 

Ministry of 'War . 
Ministry of Finance 
Public Debt 
Ministry of Interior 
Post and Tele- 
graphs 

Pensions 

Ministry of Educa- 
tion . 

Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

Ministry of Justice 
Ministry of Public 
Works 

Majlis . 

Municipalities . 

Krans 

100,253,000 

37,824,781 

20,176,982 

15,006,048 

14,679,486 

7,802,940 

6,804,629 

6.285,608 

6,968,262 

6,287,428 

3,920,800 

i Krans 
' 100,253,000 
38,113,200 
0,866,330 
17.197,431 

17,612,232 

7,109,433 

10,471,805 

7,026,023 

6,301,887 

18,224,894 

3,259,207 

6,180,421 

Total (including 
all sources) 

292,304.228 

£6,721,017 

323,410,863 

£6,664,668 

Total (including 
all items . 

235,277,913 

£5,408,088 

253,656,721 

£5,217,216 


In December, 1927, the recognised foreign debts of Persia were 


Loans 

Original 

Amount 

Outstanding 

Imperial Bank of Persia , . . . . (£) 

British Advances 1912-14 .... (£) 

1,564,281 16 4 
490,000 0 0 

1,157,859 8 5 
490,000 0 0 


The debt incurred to Great Britain during and immediately after the war, 
which has been placed at 2,000,0007., has not yet been funded. 



I The army consists of 40,000 men of all ranks, exclusive of the ‘ Amnieh ’ | 

i (Gendarmerie) for the surveillance of roads. The combined services (army I 

i and navy) cost some 2,000,0007. per annum. There are five divisions with j 

I centres at Teheran, Tabriz, Kermanshah, Shiraz and Meshed. There has ! 

I not as yet heen any mechanization except in the Central Division, which J 

j has 2 tanks, 4 armoured cars (Rolls Royee), 11 Citroen caterpillars, 48 ? 

touring cars and 36 lorries. The Air Force is not yet developed, only 5 ^ 

machines being serviceable exit of a total of 13. » 

The ‘Nazmieh’ (police) force consists of 8,700 men and 300 officers, 

I with a yearly budget of some 200,0007. This force is spread out in 64 * 

i towns in the country. There is also a force of Municipal Guards utilised as 

j guards for Legations and houses of officials. 

i ’Mili tary service became compulsory by royal decree in November, 1926, 

! but much opposition has heen incurred and the law has not been strictly 

I enforced. _ . , ' 

: The navy is quite unimportant. The three gun-boats of which it consists 

i are normally used for Customs purposes. Steps are being taken, however, 

\ to increase it, and negotiations are being carried out with the Italian 

j Government for the services of two Naval advisers. 
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Production and Industry. 

Persia produces oil, wool, drugs, fruits, gums, rice, cotton, bpley, wheat, 
&c. ; great attention is being paid to the silk industry. Tobacco is now one of 
the principal products of the country ; the present annual yield is estimated 
at 22,818,000 lbs., of which 11,023,000 lbs. are cigarette tobacco, and 
8,818,000 lbs. pipe tobacco. The wool of Khurasan is famous. Persian 
carpets, of which there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The 
principal centres of the industry are Tabriz, Hamadan, Sultanabad, and 
Kerman. 

The mineral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, marble, borax, nickel, and cobalt. 
Oil is being developed with much success. The turquoise mines of hfishapur 
are worked in a most primitive fashion but with profit, as also are the iron 
ochre and rock salt in the Persian Gulf. 

The production of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which holds a con- 
cession for the whole of the country except the five northern provinces, was s 
1923-24, 3,714, 216 tons; 1924-25, 4,333,933 tons; 1925-26, 4,556,157 tons; 
1926-27, 5,107,081 tons. 



Commerce. 

The principal centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan, Meshed, 
and Isfahan ; the principal ports, Bandar Abbas, Mohamerah, and Bnshire 
on the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Enzoli, Meshed-i-sar, and Bandar Gaz on the 
Caspian. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for six years were as follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1S22-23 

& 

11,067,161 

£ 

13,106,836 

1926-26 

& 

20,253,448 

& 

24,353,793 

1923-24 

14,771,000 

16,340,000 

1926-27 

16,189,300 

22,716,049 

1924-25 

18,368,000 

23,814,000 

1927-28 

16,450,193 

21,617,104 


The following table shows the distribution of trade in 1926-27 according 
to categories : — 



Imports 

Exports 


Weight 

(batman) 

Value 

(krans) 

Weight 

(batman) 

Value 

(krans) 

Live animals . 

Food stuffs .... 
R. 1 W materials . . . 

Manufactured articles 
Precious metals . 

1,006,546 

37,727,587 

30,862,120 

22,208,246 

11,473 

4,580,462 

228,808,946 

72,890,118 

473,855,897 

7,642,297 

511,641 

31,081,900 

1,638,804,904 

2,652,129 

7,667 

1,.507,652 

68,660,758 

897,679,122 

137,419,727 

9,050,039 

Total . 

91,316,972 

1 787,846,720 

1,572,958,101 

1,104,117,298 


_ The following table shows (in thousands of Krans : 4 3 '50 Krans = 11 . in 
1925-26 and 48*60 Krans = 11 . in 1926-27 and 49‘29 Krans = IZ. in 1927-28) 
the values of the chief imports into, and exports from Persia :■ — 
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liapoi'fcs 


1926-27 

1927-28 

Exports 

1926-26 

1926-27 

Cotton piece goods 


1000 

Krans 

1000 

Krans 


1000 

Krans 

1000 

Krans 


218,560 

234,000 

Fruits .... 

72,294 

32,020 

Sugar . . . 


123,990 

92,800 

Carpets of wool 

Cotton . • . . 

117,577 

122,530 

Tea . 


69,740 

56,000 

61,950 

06,492 

Petroleum 


31,440 

31,786 

Tea .... . 

10,641 


Cotton yarn . 


23,580 

22,625 

Rice ..... 

43,220 

20,360 

Flour . . . , 


6,368 

8,300 

Gold and silver coins . 

8,719 

8,264 

Tissues of pure wool , 


20,420 

14,400 

Gums .... 

r,8S5 

14,014 

Indigo and kermes 


3,212 

3,070 

»r : : ; : 

1 70,430 

96,116 

HaberdasUery 


17,410 

20,160 

21,793 

23,360 

Rice . . . , 


9,893 

6,965 

Raw Silk .... 

1,517 


Spices . . . 


4,867 

3,915 

Skins, raw and prepared 

27,191 

20,195 

Animals . . 


4,589 

' 2,522 

Intestines 

Silk staff . . . 1 

15,773 

1 2,883 

5,690 


In the years ending March 20, 1926 and 1927, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows : — 


' 

Imports 

Exports 


1925-26 

1926-27 

1925-26 1926-27 

British Empire . 

Belgium .... 

France .... 

Germany .... 

Iraq 

Italy . . . . 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Russia .... 

Turkey .... 

United States . 

1000 Krans 
467,729 
35,033 
24,447 
32,696 
10,889 
20,369 
9,850 
18,506 
211,764 
15,266 
10,2.55 

1000 Krans 
385,609 

27.641 
37,621 
39,350 

8,876 

29,726 

11,910 

10.642 
184,484 

7,499 

20,670 

1000 Krans i 1000 Krans 
438,969 1 654,699 

258 ! 6,194 

22,626 1 45,105 

1,832 1 4,504 

28,710 i 40,820 

2,635 10,086 

2,635 1 4,892 

20 i 4,428 

281,142 ! 163,912 

30,982 1 25,881 

69,742 ' 76,660 


The chief imports from Persia to United Kingdom in 1927 were, 
according to Board of Trade returns*. Motor spirit, 75,864?., and crude 
petroleum, 6,861,8692. The chief exports to Persia were iron and steel, 

692,9662. ; machinery, 266,9662, ; and cotton piece goods, 495,6862. 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 6 years : — t 


j 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 

1 1928 

Imports from Persia to U.K. 
Exports to Persia from U.K. 

£ 

8,093,270 

1,880,246 

£ 

7,242,145 
2,453,714 ; 

£ 

7,855,996 

2,001,360 

£ 1 
9,452,992 ; 
2,243,515 

1 A ' 

t 9,076,051 
■ 1,628,045 


i Banking^ and Credit. j 

I The Shah in 1889 granted a concession to Baron Julius de Reuter for the I 

i formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head oflBee at Teheran and branches in ' 

the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn of the same year, with J 

the title ‘ The Imperial Bank of Persia,' and incorporated by Royal Charter, | 

dated September 2, 1889. The bank has the exclusive right of issuing i 

bank-notes— not exceeding 800,0002. without the assent of the Persian i 

I Government. There is also established at Teheran the Russian * Banque ] 

1 d’Escompte, ’ formerly ‘ Banque des PrSts de Perse. ’ This Bank, with all its i 

I Concessions, was in March, 1921, handed over to the Persian Government ! 

I 
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SfnoSrn pr<S« A Government Pawnbrokinj ^taW eWnt 
frvn-nHpd ni Tanuarv 1927, and a ‘National Bank m September, 1928, In 

Communications. 

m nv,+PVP.1 it Bushire Linaab, Bandar Abbas, Mohammera, and 

Tonnage enW 7,835,204 tons, of which 7,460,379 

seTeral smaller frte was ot^maA ; at Caspian Sea ports in 1925-26, 

47l\26\^ons of which 44,399 tons (steam) were Russian and 758 tons (steam) 
473,^0 „ -„Qx Rixssian and 9,432 tons sail Persian. The 

ofvLSISiLnd cleared a. Persian ports in 1926 was 

th?SpM! » the centre, there are tie following 

West. ( 1 c!„itaT,ibad-Kermanshah (direct or via Hamadan) to Khamkin, 

KSrSittr S:Sway io Baghdad when» via Basrah^o 
tC Rntit or bv the desert route to Beirout for the We^, tne latter 
SL^beine seiwed by the Nairn Transport 

route Deiug sm vjo , -L p , Motor Services. Road No. 1 is metalled 

‘TTav^SSoraU 

^ a few days at a time in winter owing to snow on the Aven pd Assadabad 
nasees^’^ ThU is the most nsed ronte at present. Koad No. 2 is a made^rorf 

eSJu Tiflis, etc. This railway has connection between Sofian and Shaia^ 
khaneh on the Urumiah Lake. The second route leads to Trebizond. Loth 
can be tmvSsed by carriages or motois. There are subsidiary connections 
with this road; (a) Tabriz-Khoy-Urumiah and Jiilfa-Khoy ; (h) T|bnz- 
Ardehil-Astara (both are carriageable) and thene^to 

(4) Teheran-Kum-Sultanahad-Burujird-Khorremabad to Dizful, thence to 

Ahwaz and Moharamerah. This route, very long out of rise to the 

with the Lurs tribes, was re-opened in 1924. Theie is practically 
traffic thereon at present owing to want of accommodation and foddei, 
hut it may become the principal highway and artery for trade, as it wdl 
mean communication direct with a noted Persian sea-port. A road for 
motor transport has been constructed from Burujird to Ahwaz and Moham- 
merah. Burujird is connected with Hamadan by a good road, and huitanabad 

with Isfahan and Hamadan, both vehicular, , . -r, , .. u 4 

To the North and Easts ( 5 ) Teheran-Kazvm-Resht--Enzeli (metalled, 

suitable for nearly all sorts of transport, apt to become difficult in a severe 
winter due to high passes) ; (6) Teheran-Demavend-Barlarush, and thence to 
■’ or,.! -Ran^ar fi-ez and Astarahad on the other, 
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available for motor transport all the way to Barfarusli ; (7) Teteran-Sabzevar- 
Meshed, natural-made road, but available for all traffic. Frorn Meshed there 
are the following routes (a) to Koutchan-Askhabad (vehicular) ; (b) to 
Douchak ; (c) to Khakester ; (d) to Koutchan-Deregez j (e) to Ghalighahe ; 
(f) to Sarakhs (vehicular) ; (g) to Kariz-Torbat, thence to Herat (vehicular) j 
(h) to Birjand-Sistan-Duzdab (railhead to Quetta, vehicular passable for 
motors) ; (i) to Birjand ; (j) a road from Koutehan to Sabzevar (vehicular), 

: To the South : (8) Teheran-Kuin-Kashan-Isfahan-Shiraz-Bushire, 

although at present somewhat difficult from Shiraz for a short distance, this 
road is available for mechanical transport in all its length. Isfahau has the 
following connections ; (a) to Ahwaz direct caravan route only, to Ahwaz 
via Borasjun and Ganaveh passable for motors ; (b) to Ahwaz via Burujird 
(see No. 4) ; (c) to Yezd-Kerman-Bander Abbas, Other existing roads are 
these connecting (a) Yezd with Torbat Haidari ; (b) Bander Abbas with Lar ; 
(c) Bander Abbas with Shiraz ; (d) Mohammerah with Abadan (vehicular) ; 
(e) Mohammerah with Basrah ; (f) Mohammerah with the oil fields (vehicular) ; 
and (g) Kerman with Duzdab passable for motors. 

Total length of railways 231 miles, as follows :—Tabr1z-Julfa, 85 miles ; 
Sofian-Sharifkhareh, 30 miles; Mirjaw'a-Duzdap, 104 miles; Keslit-Pir i 
Bazer, 7 miles ; and Teheran-Shah Abdul Azim, 6 miles. A new railway 
line, 310 miles in length, was contracted for in July, 1028. It w’ill run 
from Khormusa, on the Persian Gulf, through Ahwaz, Dizful, Burujird, 

I Hamadan, Kazvin, Teheran, Firozkuh and thence to the Caspian Sea.. 

Navigation on the Lake of Urumiah, from Sharafkhaneh to Danalou, 

I is served by some five tugs and 15 barges for the transport of goods and 

• passengers. There is a weekly service. On the River Karnn likewise, from 

■ Mohammerah to Ahwaz(Nasseii), a fortnightly service both ways is run lay the 
Mesopotamia Persia Oorp., Ltd., and some native firms, run daily trips by 
' motor boat, for passengers and merchandise. By changing into lighter draught 

boats at Nasseri both can be taken up to Shallili near Shushtar. 

The telegraph system controlled by the Government attain-s a length of 
7,964 miles with 13,829 miles of wire. In virtue of several conventions, 
dating from 1863, between the British and Persian Governments, the Indian 
Government constructed, and at present maintains and works with its own 
staffs ; (a)The Indo-European Telegraph Department line from Teheran- 
Kum-Kashan-Isfahan-Shiraz to Bushire, and thence to Fao and also Karachi, 
j This line is 669 miles in length with ^292 miles of wire and 7 stations ; 

I and (b) the Central Persia Telegraphs from Teheran via Kashan-Yezd- 
' Kerman-Bam to the Beluehistan frontier and thence to India with a 
mileage of 1,467 line and 4,183 wire and 10 stations. 

"Wireless has been installed at Teheran, Tabriz, Meshea, Kerinanshab, 
and Shiraz, and wireless stations are being completed in Kerman and Ahwaz. 

The telephone system throughout the greater part of Persia is leased to 
the “Societe Anonyme des t^l^phones Persans.” There are a number of 
small private companies as well. 

During the year ending March 31, 1926, there were 194 post offices and 
38 postal agencies with 918 employ&. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Persia has a silver monetary standard. The monetary unit is the kran, 
a silver coin weighing only 24 nakhods f71 grains) or somewhat less. 
The proportion of pure silver was before the new coinage (commenced 
1877) 92 to 95 per cent.; it was then fixed at 90, but occasionally coins 
with only 894 have been turned out from the Mint. In 1874 a kran had 

L ^ 


1 



■72d. 

l-2d. 

2-iM. 

4 - 800 !. 

9-60d. 

I. o-oo^z. 


Nickel coins. 
One ShdM -■:?(> Kran 
Two SMM=-^^ Kran 


■24d 

•48d. 
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tke Talne of a franc, 25 being equal to 11. A gold standard is now under 
consideration by tbe Ministry of Finance. , , . , . t. n 

Tbe coins in circulation, with their values calculated at exchange It, — 
50 kran, arc 

Silver. 

Three ShdJds . 

Five Shdhis=^i Kran 
Ten ShdMs=l Kran 
One Kran =20 ShdMs 
Two Kran 
Five Kran 

Conner is out of circulation. Inconsequence of an excess of coinage by 
a former mint-master the copper money greatly depreciated m value since 
1896 and was circulating at less than its price of copper, viz- 80 to 83 copper 
sSL (triglSgaboutl lb.) to one.BUyer.kran («*). The Government 
then decided to introduce a nickel coinage instead; great quantities of five 
and ten centime pieces, of same size and weight as those current in 
Belgium, and of the nominal value of and ^ kran, were coined at 

Brussels and put into circulation in the autumn of 1900. Nickel com has 

since then been minted at the Birmingham Mi^. , „ ™ , , 

Gold coins are : i Toman, 4 Toman, 1 Toman, and 2 but 

they are not in circulation as current money Gold pahlems have been 
struck since 1927. in denominations of 5, 2 and 1. Each pahlevi contains 
1-94 arammes of gold. A Toman in silver is the eqmvaknt of 10 Amns 
{now worth 4s.). but a gold Twnan is now worth about 16 Arons (6s. 6d.). 

^ Iccounts ar^reckonfd in dinars, an imaginary com the ten-tho^^^^^ 
part of a toman of ten krans. A krln therefore =1,000 din&rs , one shahi= 

Thfunit of weight is the miskai (71-6 grains), subdivided into 24 nakhods 
(2-96 grains) of 4 |andum (‘74 grain) each. Sixteen miskals make a sir 
and 40 sir« l batman (Tabriz). Most articles are bought and sold by a weight 
The mans most frequently in use are 


called batman or man. 


= 640 M'iskdls 


= 6 -546415, 
= 7-30 

= 10-14 
= 12-98 
= 25-96 
= 8-62 
= 116-80 


Man-i-TahrU=S Ahbdsts 

Man-i-Noh Ahbdsi=0 Abidsts 
Man-i-Kohneh (the old man) . 

Man-i-SMh=2 Tabrtz Mans . 

Man-i-Bey = 4 Tabriz Mans , 

Man~i~Bandar Abbdsi . 

Man-i..Hdshemi=10 Mans ot . - ^ 

Corn, straw, coal, &c. , are sold by Kharvdr =100 Tabriz Mans —654 64 
34 ASamir=al963 -92 lbs. =l short ton (very nearly). 

By a decree of the Persian Council of Ministers in February, 1929, the 

metric system is to be introduced as from March 22, 1929. _ 

The unit of measure is the zar or gaz ; of this standard several are in use. 
The most common is the one of 40-95 inches ; another, used in Azerbayan, 
equals 44 -09 inches. A farsakh theoretically = 6, 000 zar of 40 ‘95 inches =3-87 
miles. Some calculate the farsakh at 6,000 zar of 44-09 inches = 4 -17 miles. 
It is about 34 miles in South Persia and about 4 miles in the North. 

of 40 '95 
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Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Persia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenij^oteniiary. — Hovkannes Khan, 
Mossaed . 

Counsellor. — Mirza Mohammed Khan. Nabavi. 

Third Secretary. — Mirza Hossein Khan Ghodse. 

Financial Adviser. — Mirza Eissa Khan Fayz. 

honorary Commercial AttacM. — Nnbar Sarkis Gnlbenkian. 

2, Of Great Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Robert Clive, 
K.O.M.G. Appointed October 7, 1926. 

Cownsellor. — R. C. Parr. 

First Secretary. — 0. W. E. Cradoek-Hartopp. 

Third Secretary.— 3. Thyne Henderson. 

Military Attache. — Major R. F. Woodward. 

Assistant Military Attach4. — Oapt. G. J. Eecles. 

Oriental Secretary. — 6. T. Havai'd, O.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (0.), Resht, 
Bushire (C.-G.), Bandar Abbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (C.-G.), Seistan, 
Kerman, Mohammera, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Hamadan, Yezd, Ahwaz. 
Sultanabad, Lingah, Birjard and Duzdab. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Persia, 

1, Official Publications. 

Blue Boohe. — Affairs of Persia, December 1906, to November, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1918, and 1914. 

Eastern Persia: an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2vols, 1876. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Persia No. 1 (1919). Agreement between H.B.M. Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment, August 9, 1919. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Balfour (J. M.), Recent Happenings in Persia. London, 1922. 

Bell (Q.), Persian Pictures. London, 1928. 

Browne (E. G.), A Year amongst the Persians. New ed, London, 1926.— The Revolution 
in Persia. London, 1910. 

Chirol (Sir Valentine), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

Curzon (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question. (Chap. I. contains an account of 
European literature relating to Persia (900-1891), and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throughout the volumes.] 2 vols. London, 1892. 

Edwards (A. 0.), A Persian Caravan. London, 1928. 

Fateh. (Moustafa Khan), The Economic Position of Persia. London, 1926. 

Qrothe (H.), Wandemngen inPerSien. Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur und Wirtschaft von 
Vorderasien. I. Persien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

Hais (P.), From Persian Uplands. London, 1920. 

Hsdin (Dr. Sven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910. — Eine Rontenaufinalime 
duroh Ost Persien. Vol. 1. Stockholm, 1918. 

Jackson (A. V.V7.), Persia, Past and Present : a Book of Travel and Research. London, 1906. 

(K.), Die Wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse Persiens. Berlin, 1910. 
iayard(SirH. A.), Early Adventuresin Persia, Ac. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1894. 
Kitten (Wilhelm), Persien. Berlin, 1920. 

Afiitspa«g7i (A. 0.), The American Task in Persia. London, 1926. 

Moore (A.), The Orient Express, London, 1914. 
ifeiman (B. W. P.), The Middle East, London, 1926. 

Poidefeard (A,), Au carrefonr des rotites de Perse. Paris, 1928. 

Posen (Friedrich), Persien in Wort und BUd. Berlin, 1926, 

S/ieean (V.), The New Persia. New York, 1927. 

E7i«sfer (W. M. ), The Strangling of Persia, London, 111912. 

Sirdar (Tkhal All Shall), Persia of the Persians. London, 1929. 

, Stranpe (G. Le), The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Cambridge, 1905. 
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J %X:i;s (Ella C.), Persia asd its People. London, 1910. 

i Syhits (Sir Percy M.), Ten Thonsaiid Miles in Persia. London, 1902. — The Glory of the 
Shia World. London, 1910. — A History of Persia, 2 vols. (New edition). London, 1921. 
IKiiliawsoii (J. W.), In a Persian Oil Field. London, 1927. 

U^ilson (Sir A. T.), The Persian Gulf. London, 192S. 



PERU. 

(Rbpublica del Peeu.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Peru, formerly tbe most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of independence on 
July 28, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. According to the 
Constitution of January 18, 1920, the legislative power is vested in a Senate 
(35 members) and a House of Representatives (110 members), and renewed 
totally every five years. Both senators and deputies are elected by a direct 
vote. Congress meets annually on July 28, and sits for 90 to 120 days. It 
may he summoned as often as necessary, but no extraordinary session may 
last more than 46 days. 

The executive power is entrusted to a President, elected for 5 years 
and re-eligible for election indefinitely (under a change in the constitution 
authorized in 1927). He receives 30,000 soles (nominally 3,000i!.) a year 
and an amount for administration expenses fixed by Congress each year. 

President . — Seuor Augusto B. Leguia (1924-1929). 

President Leguia seized the presidency by a coup'd’etat July 4, 1919 ; 
this was legalized by Congress and he took the oath of office October 16, 
1919, for the full term of 5 years. He was re-elected in 1924. 

The President exercises his executive functions through a Cabinet 
of seven ministers, holding office at his pleasure. The ministers are those 
of the Interior, War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, Justice, with Worship and 
Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Bach minister receives 16,800 
soles (1,680^,) a year. None of the President’s acts has any validity without 
the signature of a minister. 

The 20 departments are divided into provinces (114 in all), and these are 
subdivided into districts (967 in 1927). Each department is administered by 
a Prefect, and each province by a Sub-Prefeet. There are three regional 
legislatures in the country, one in the north, a second in the centre, and the 
third in the south. Deputies to these legislatures are chosen by the provinces. 
Municipal councillors are elected by direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 

By a decree issued by President Leguia in 1927, the Indians were freed 
from the peonage system which existed in some regions. 

Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years. The 
census returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916; that 
of 1876 put the number at 2,660,881, of whom about 13 '8 per cent, were 
1’9 per cent, negroes, 57 '6 per cent. Indian, 24-8 per cent, mestizos 
(Cholos and Zambos), and 1‘9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefly Chinese, An 
‘^^timate in 1927 gives the population in that year as 6,147,000. 

. population of the capital, Lima, according to the official census 
of December 17, 1920, was 176,467 and oi Callao 52,843. The estimated 
population in 1925 of the principal cities was as follo-ws : Lima city 220,000 ; 
Lima and suburbs 260,000 Callab 66, 000 ; Arequipa 58,000 ; Cuzco 37,000 ; 
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Ohiclayo 80,000 ; Ica 25,000 ; Trujillo 25,000 ; Ohiucha 20,000 ; Huancayo 
20,000 ; Ayacuclio 20,000 ; Iquitos 20,000 ; Huaraz 18,000 ; Piura 15,000. 

The Republic (including Tacna) is divided into 20 departments and 3 
provinces (Callao, Tnmbes and Moquegua), the areas of which, according to 
estimates supplied by the Lima Geographical Society (1915), are given below 
with the population, according to the census returns of 1876 (the latest official 
one) and an official estimate for 1927. The chief towns are shown in 
brackets : — 


Departments and Provinces 

Area : 

Population 

Pop. per 

English 
square miles 

1876 

(census) 

1927 

(estimated) 

SQun>rc luilO) 

1927 

Departments ; 

Amazonas (San Carlos) . 
.Ancachs (Hudraz) . 

Apnrimac (APancay) . 
Arequipa (Arequipa) 

Ayaoucho (Ayacucho) . 
Cajamarea (Cajamarca) . 

Cuzco (Cuzco) 

Huancaveliea (Huaneavelica) 
Huanuco (Huanuoo) 

Ica (loa) 

Junin (Cerro de Pasco) . 
Lambayeque (Chiclayo) 
Liberdad (Tnyillo) . 

Lima (Lima) 

Loreto (Iquitos) . . 

Madre de Dios i (Maldonado) 
Piura (Piura) .... 
Pixno (Puno) .... 
San Martin .... 
Tacna (Tacna) 


13,943 

14,700 

8,187 

21,947 

18,185 

12,538 

55,716 

8,297 

15,425 

8,596 

22,814 

4,614 

10,206 

15,048 

163,240 

58,827 

15,190 

26,133 

17,448 

12,690 

34,284 
284,830 
■ 118,525 
157,046 
142,216 
.212,746 
243,082 
103,069 
78,991 
60,255 
209,759 
86,738 
147,836 
226,800 
61,905 

186,615 
^ 259,449 
86,009 

80,000 

480.000 

280.000 

360.000 

320.000 

460.000 

700.000 

230.000 

200.000 
120,000 

450.000 

140.000 

380.000 

560.000 

150.000 
5,000 

300.000 

700.000 

65.000 

60.000 

5-7 

31-9 

34-3 

16*8 

17-5 

.35-9 

12-6 

27-7 

12*9 

13-8 

19-7 

30-3 

37-2 

I 36-6 

1 0-9 

0*08 

19-8 

26-7 

3 - 7 

4- 7 

Total Departments . 


524,894 

2,597,604 

6,020,000 

11*2 

Provinces : 

Callao (Callao) . . 

Moquegua (Moquegua) . . 

Tumbes (Tumbes) . 


14 

6,649 

1,590 

34,492 

28,785 

75.000 

40.000 

12.000 

1 6, 867-0 

7-2 

1 7*5 

Total Provinces 


7,153 

63,277 

127,000 

17-7 

Grand Total 

582,047 

2,660,881 

6,147,000 

11-1 


1 Created in 1912. 


There are, besides, many uncivilised Indians, but their numbers are 
unknown. The Peruvian Government encourages immigration of properly 
qualified persons. In the fiscal year 1927-28 the Government opened up 
3,246,325 acres to settlers, mostly through colonization companies. 

The long-standing dispute with Chile over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica (see Statesman's Year Book for 1928, page 1198} reached an amicable 
stage in July, 1928, when the two countries resumed diplomatic relations 
and made a fresh attempt to settle the question by direct and friendly 
negotiations. On Pebruary 21, 1929, it was announced that a settlement 
had been reached, Tacna going to Peru and Arica to Chile. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangement has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Pern. The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the 
Yaverija (1912), and finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
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Golombia and Ecuador (for the possession of over 100,000 a<iuare miles of 
land rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold lying about the head 
waters of the Amazon) were ultimately referred to the mediation of the 
United States, Argentina, and Brazil A Treaty establishing the boundary 
between Peru and Colombia was ratified by the former in 1927, and by 
Colombia in 1928. A definite arrangement has been made with Brazil as to 
boundary, favourable, on the whole, to Peru, and this was finally demarcated 
in 1927 by a joint commission. 

_The region north of the Marafion from the Pongo de Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador and Colombia and Peru. 

Eeligion. 

By the terms of the new Constitution there exists absolute political and 
religious liberty, but the Soman Catholic religion is the religion of the 
State. There is a Roman Catholic archbishopric (Lima, dating from 1545), 
9 bishoprics, 2 Apostolic Vicarages, and 2 Apostolic Prefectures. The ecclesi- 
astical division of the country is (1927) into 106 vicarages, as well as rectories, 
parishes and sub-parishes. The churches and convents are the property of 
the State. In 1928, 21,7801. was voted for public worship, and 6,1311 for 
missions. Acts have been passed enabling non-Catholics to contract civil 
marriages. 

Education — Justice. 

Elementary education is compulsory for both sexes between the ages of 7 
and 14, and is free. In 1927, there were in Peru 8,410 primary schools with 
6,789 teachers and 293,141 pupils. Special schools for the Indians enrolled 
1 , 780 in 1 926. There are also 30 travelling schools. There are 30 secondary 
schools with 562 teachers and 6,676 pupils. There are (1927) 8 normal 
schools, with a registration of 1,873. Higher education is provided at the 
central university in Lima, called ‘Universidad de San Marcos,’ founded by 
Charles V. in 1661 and re-inaugurated under a new charter in 1928 it had 
in 1927, 1,687 students in five faculties and two institutes. There are also 
universities at Arequipa (founded in 1827), with (1927) 199 students, Cuzco 
with 140 students in 1927, and Trujillo (51 students in 1927) ; the Education 
Law of February 6, 1921, created the University of Technical Schools, which 
comprises advanced schools of engineering, agriculture, commerce, industrial 
arts, and a school of pedagogy. There are also State Colleges of Agriculture, 
Arts and Trades, and Engineering in Lima. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in Superior and Minor Courts at Lima and 11 other 
judicial districts. The judges of the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress 
from lists of names presented by the Government ; those of the Superior 
Courts and of the Minor Courts are chosen by the Government from lists of 
names presented by the Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 5 years (ended April 30) were as 
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In 1870 and 1872 Peru contracted two loans in England totalling 
32,688,8202. In 1876 Peru was forced to suspend payments on its external 
debt, and in 1889 the debt, including arrears of interest, amounted to 
55,209,1332. In January, 1890, by the signing of the Grace-Donoughmore 
contract, the Committee of Peruvian Bondholders assumed all responsibility 
for the foreign debt of Peru, and in return the Peruvian Governmpt 
granted that organisation certain concessions (rights over guano deposits, 
mines, and lands) and the control of all State railways, for a period of 66 
years. The Peruvian Corporation was then created by the Committee of 
Peruvian Bondholders to administer these concessions. In 1928 the 
Peruvian Corporation took over the railways in perpetuity in exchange for 
the relinquishment of certain concessions, including that of the guano 
deposits, and the payment of certain annuities. 

In December, 1927, Peru borrowed 50,000,000 dollars in New York, 
largely for the establishment of a gold exchange fund to assist in stabilizing 
the cm’rency. In October, 1928, she raised an additional 25,000,000 dollars 
in New York and on the Continent, and 2,000,0002. in London, to redeem 
various prior loans and for public works. 

The total debt of Peru (June 30, 1928) amounted to Lp.26,675,S07, 
of which the consolidated internal debt amounted to Lp. 3,963,846, the 
floating and short term debt, to Lp. 3, 663, 740, and the foreign debt to 
Lp. 17, 947,722. 

Defence, 

Army. 

Military service is compulsory and universal, though only a limited 
number of the annual quota of conscripts is called up for active duty with 
the colours, the remainder being formed into local battalions, who receive 
instruction one day in the week (Sundays). The term of service is 2 years 
in the active army, 5 years in the first reserve, 5 in the second reserve, and 
20 years in the National Guard. 

The country is divided into 5 military districts, each furnishing a 
complete division. The division is made up of 2 regiments of infantry of 2 
battalions each, with 1 machine gun company ; 1 topographical section, 1 
medical section, 1 commissariat section, 1 or 2 regiments of cavalry (2 squad- 
rons), 1 regiment of mountain artillery. 

The army at present is organized as follows: of infantry there are 
20 regiments, of artillery 5 regiments, 6 mounted infantry companies, 5 
battalions of engineers, 1 aviation squadron, and an independent commissariat 
corps. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1927 was 1,020 ofiBeers and 6,636 
other ranks. Police and gendarmerie amount also to about 8,000 including 
civil guards and mounted police. The civil guard has been reorganised into 
11 cavalry regiments, 1 infantry regiment of 4 battalions, 1 independent 
battalion and 1 machine gun battalion. Rifle instruction is also given in 
Peruvian schools. There is a military academy and war college at ChoriUos, 
near Lima. Since May, 1927, the Peruvian army which for some years 
prior to 1924 was in the hands of a French Military Mission, has been 
entrusted to the technical direction of an ex-Gorman general. 

The infantry is armed with the 1912 Peruvian model of the Manser rifle, 
cavalry with carbine of the same type and model, artillery with the 
Schneider-Canet gun and machine gun battalion with Fiat guns. 

Aviation is controlled by a Director-General of Aviation. 

Army appropriations in the 1926-27 budget, Lp. 1,440,981. 
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TT,/. Ppvnvipti Waw wMch since 1922 has been under the supervision of 
a UnM State* Nav^MMoa. coaatete f,tte Mowing 
cimatre and 

each mth 2-6 inch and 1 submarine tender, La 

adapted for oil fuel m .f , gi^p in addition there are 2 

Lpna, 1 destroyer and a sajhng M^ 

Callao, 

Agriculture aud Industry. 

mi -i. we wantT ito rlividpd luto thrce zones i the coast stiip, with an 

avoS: s Wnui. i i^efX’p°;o^.s'rM £roi‘''ror^ 
J“?n;L?e7tSntoSj: 

brought irrigat Qlinos desert near 

gigantic irrigation proj ui^^ 408,000 acres under irrigation 

dmin“ tL e ”t fet years. Lp 2, M2, 7 62 has been spent bythe Government 
during uie qqO.OOO will have been expended 

of Poru are sugar, cotton, 
by 1904. ine cn a ^ ..nief coffee- “rowing districts are those 

S aanSn.a™‘’Si6 and Sn=S™S"S "Cental P=^ where the 
PexSS to^tation has don. much neeiul eolomeing work. The oo noe..ion 

?,/8ii't:S‘o‘Sn7ik:r.*"rt^^^^^^ 

1097 reached 5.5,200 tons. Cocoa cultivation is extending, 
ton recenUy .planted in the Peten 
region. Wheat growing on the plateaus of the Andes is encouiaged. Potal aiea 
“i 1 + iw, TQov 98 97f> 575 acres * estimated production, 8.5,707 metric 

tJ^iSienay ie ei«lto‘. “ the on^tity 

{28 i45 tons in 1927) is insufficient to meet local wants. The gatheiing of 
wild rubber, once the most important industry in the 

where it was shipped from Iquitos, 2,000 miles dowiijhe Amazon to the 
Atlantic has declined in importance with the competition of plantation 
TOhber But experts of ballta from this region have taken, its place. 
Exports in 1927^ 4,514,869 pounds. Tobacco, wines and spirits, olives, 
Se, and maize ara also produced. In 1909 the Government created a 
tobacco monopoly for the manufacture, importation and sale of tobacco. 
Silk culture is^.being tried in the coast region The most important coca 
growing district is in the province of Otuzco in the department of La ^iber tad, 
where there are several coca estates. Cocaine is manufactured m Lima, 
Otuzco, and several other towns. In addition there are in the country dyes, 
cinchona, and other medicinal plants. There is a large export of alpaca, 
sheep, and llama wool. Peru produces 15,000,000 lbs. of wool pei year 
from about 12,000,000 sheep. i -r, V n j ui.... 

The guano deposits on HuaniUos, Punta Lobos, and Pabellon de Pica, 
amounting to 40 or 50 thousand tons, which had been granted to the 
■Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the Chilean Government on February 
2, 1901 ; but those on the island of Lohos de Afueia, and at_ some 
places on the coast, remained in possession of the Corporation. Their out- 
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put in 1927 was 12,460 English tons. In 1919 a new company was setup 
by the Government for the administration of the Government’s gnano 
deposits for domestic consumption. Output in 1927-28, 85,318 Spanish 
tons. . - 


The following table shows the mineral production for two years : — 



1926 

19271:- 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Lpr ■ 
3,647,524 
15,416,900 
2,762,589 
513,037 

1 215,627 

1,320,304 
194,111 

Copper 
Petroleum . 
Silver 

GoUl . , 

Coal , 

Vanadium . 
Lead . . 


Metric tons 43,842 

„ 1,394,351 

Kilos. 700,561 

„ 2,8b0 

Metric tons ' 170,160 

Kilos. 857 

Metric tons 10,320 

Lp. 

3,582,600 
11,172,742 
3,758,719 
487,880 
184,990 1 
1,759,591 ! 
514,855 

47,805 

1,340,600 

569,064 

2,882 

162,370 

661 

■ 4,866 1 


1 Preliminary. 


Total mineral production, which is largely controlled by foreign interests, 
in 1927 was valued at 25,214,284 Peruvian pounds, an increase of 2,402,514 
over that of 1926. Mine workers numbered 30,000. Two smelters, both 
American-owned, and 2 petroleum refineries, 1 American and 1 Italian, are 
the largest industrial plants in Peru. 

Commerce. 


The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loreto) has been as follows — 


” 

1923 

1924 

1925 I 

1926 

1927 

Imports 

Exports 

Lp 

14,132,307 

28,960,987 

Lp. 

18,029,418 

25,114,377 

Lp. 

18,272,979 j 
21,750,619 

Lp. 

19,560,034 

28,975,784 

Lp. 

19,364,198 

31,194,726 


Customs receipts for 1927, were Lp, 3,314,052 against Lp. 8,304,779 
in 1926. . 

The vahres of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are shown 
by the following table : — 


Imports 

1926 

1927 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Cotton goods . . 
Wool goods . . 
Silk goods . '. . 
Jute .. . 

Food and drink . 
Iron and steel 
manufactures . 
Electiical 
macliinery . . 
Agricultural and I 
mining 

macbiuery . . 
Unclassified 
macliinei'y . . 
Implements.toola, 
etc. ... . 

Lp. 

1,677,495 

519,404 

131.208 

562,003 

4,312,893 

1,595,429 

334,282 

759,674 
3,231,235 ' 

347,566 

Lp. 

1,776,396 

469,630 

99,888 

434,194 

4,223,444 

1,841,015 

390,692 

444,484 

3,147,172 

319,464 

Sugar .... 
Cotton .... 
Copper .... 
Petroleum . . . 
Wool . . . , 
Silver . . . 

Lp. 

3,602,525 

4,593,939 

4,247,586 

7,421,128 

518,192 

691,569 

bp. 

4,597,381 

6,762,637 

5,061,797 

10,156,654 

839,427 

719,004 
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The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows ; — 


I'rom or to 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

United States . . . . 

United Kingdom . 

Germany ..... 
Argentina ..... 

Italy 

Prance 

Chile 

Lp. 

9,025,981 

3,059,341 

1,928,262 

94,113 

767,208 

728,852 

428,410 

S,OT6',4Sr 

3,075,560 

1,995,908 

301,104 

731,719 

637,941 

251,835 

Lp. 

8,382,982 

6,834,554 

886,110 

2,692,631 

28,521 

277,021 

1,984,350 

Lp. 

8,612,752 

8,825,396 

1,455,520 

2,767,629 

38,893 

487,653 

2,318,008 


In 1927 the j)rincipal articles imported by the United Kingdom from 
Peru were (according to Board of Trade Returns) : Sugar (unrefined), 
1,941,672^.; cotton, 5,058, 905Z. ; alpaca, 326, 998^. ; and the principal exports 
to Peru were ; Cotton piece goods, 393,7997,; woollen piece goods, 15S,047Z. ; 
and iron and steel manufactures, 340, 162^. 

Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- ' ■ ■ ■ 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 

1928 

Imports from Peru to United Kingdom 
Exports to Peru from United Kingdom 

9,764 

2,734 

S,5S8 

2,881 

7,214 

2,860 

8,224 

1 2,088 

6,707 

1,965 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1927, 11,232 vessels of 16,978,920 tons entered, and 11,174 of 
15,905,822 tons cleared the ports of the Republic. Since December, 1928, 
the coasting trade has been reserved for Peruvian-owned vessels with 
Peruvian crews. 

Internal Communications. 

In 1927 there vrere in the country 7,838 miles of road suitable for motor 
traffic, 6,676 miles under construction, and 6,661 miles planned, making a 
total of 20,174 miles. All roads are national. There are now two paved 
concrete highways between Lima and the port of Callao, and another under 
construction between Lima and Ohosica. 

In 1927 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 2, 725 miles, 
1,486 miles being State railways now (1929) granted in perpetuity to the 
Peruvian Corporation. These include (1) the Peruvian Central (Oroya) Rail- 
way, from Callao and Lima to Huancayo, 259 miles; (2) the Southern Rail- 
way of Peru, from Mollendo to Puno, 826 miles with branches totalling 240 
miles; (3) the Paita to Piura Railway, 60 miles; (4) the Pacasmayo to 
Ohilete Railway, 82 miles; (5) the Pisco to Ica Railway, 46 miles. All 
these lines are standard gauge (4 ft. 8J iu.), with the exception of two 
small lines totalling 101 miles, which are 3 ft. gauge, and the Horth-'Western 
Railway, Lima to Haacho and Sayan, 142 miles. American engineers are 
laying out a railroad from the coast across Peru to Yurimaguas on the 
Hnellaga ifiver, where it will connect with steamers which will ascend the 
Am^on and Hnellaga rivers, a trans-continental route 200 miles south of 
the Equator. 

By an agreement (March, 1921) between the Peruvian Government 
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and the Marconi Company, the latter undertakes the administration of the 
posts, telegraphs, and wireless services for a period of 25 years from 
May 1, 1921. In 1927, the Company handled 42,376,036 pieces of corre- 
spondence. There were 341 telegraph stations in 1927. The length of State 
telegraph lines on July 1, 1928, was 10,254 miles. Number of telegraphic 
and wireless messages (1927), 3,153,283. The telephone system, 1926, 
included about 11,000 instruments. Three submarine telegraph cables 
connect Peru and Chile, and one connects Peru and the Republics to the 
north. In 1927 there existed 27 wireless stations in Pera, and 23 more are 
at present under construction. In 1928 an aerial postal and passenger 
service between different points in the Republic was introduced. 

Money and Credit. 

Peru’s currency unit is the Peruvian pound or gold libra, which is of the 
same standard and weight as the British pound sterling. But the gold 
standard was suspended during the War and has not yet been resumed. Taking 
the par value of the Peruvian pound as equal to $4 '86 (U.S.), the average 
exchange rate in recent years has been : 1914, 4*72 ; 1916, 4*23 ; 1916, 4-82 ; 
1917, 4-99; 1918, 5-27 ; 1919, 4-92; 1920, 4*59; 1921, 8'60; 1922, 3-86 ; 
1923, 4-11; 1924, 4-05 ; 1925, 4'02; 1926, 3-72; 1927, 3-73 ; 1928, 4.00, 

Ten soles equal 1 Peruvian pound. Silver is legal tender up to 
100 soles.. Silver coins are the sol, and half-sol, 6/lOths fine. Copper 
coins are 2 and 1 cent. ; and nickel coins 20, 10, and 6 cents. Peru 
has a paper currency issued by the Government of Lp. 6, Lp. 1 and 6 sol 
denomination. The amount of nickel and silver coins in circulation is 
approximately Lp. 1,900,000. The amount of gold reserves held on 
October 31, 1928, by the Reserve Bank and various private banks was 
Lp. 6,606,207, against a total note circulation of L^. 6,999,683. 

On October 10, 1921, a Bill was introduced into the Senate for the 
establishment of a Government bank, to be known as the Banco de Reserva 
del Peril. The Bill became law on March 9, 1922, The Reserve Bank is 
bound to hold not less than 50 per cent of gold cover for the amount of notes 
in circulation, the balance being provided by commercial paper bearing the 
endorsement of the principal Lima banks. 

The Central Mortgage Bank of Peru was formed in 1928, with capital of 
Lp. 1,500,000, to extend credit to farmers at reasonable rates. One- third of 
the capital is held by the Government, one-third by the other banks, and 
the remaining third by the municipalities and the public. 

On December 31, 1927, the paid-up capital of all banks amounted to Lp. 
2,976,792, the reserves to Lp. 1,127,960. 

Savings deposits on the same date amounted to Lp, 1,439,715. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was established by law 
in 1869, and is coming into general use, except for the customs tariff. It 
came into force in Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916. Spanish 
measures are still in use. 




The Ounce . . . . = 

I/ibra . . : . . == 

Quintal . . . . ==? 

. , f of 25 pounds , = 

I of wine or spirits 
Gallon . . . • 

Vara . . . • 1= 

Square Vara . — 


1‘014 ounce avoirdupois. 
1-014 lb. „ 

101-44 lb. 

26-36 „ 

6*70 imperial gallons. 
0*74 ,, gallon. 

0-927 yard. 

0-836 square yard; 
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Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1- Op Peetj in Gp^eat Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary: and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Manuel de Freyre y 
Santander (Appointed in Koyember 1926). 

First Secretaries. — E. del Solar and Carlos Hoi gum de Lavalle, 

Seeo'tid Secretary. Sosa Francisco Mariategui. 

Carlos A. Maekehenie. 

Militmp AttaxM.-~Lisat.-Oo\. J. Francisco de la Torre. 

Naval AttacM. — Commander Carlos Fajardo, F.AI. 

Captain Juan Legaia y Swayne, 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, and other places. 

2. Op Great Britain in PsEtr. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. ■^Ch&x\e5 Henry 
Bentinek, O.M.G. (October, 1928.) 

Naval AitaeM. — Capt. St. A. B. Wake, KN. 

Gonml at Lima. — J. V. K. Bible. 

Vice-Consul at Lima.— TX. Q. Stevenson. 

There is also a Consul at Iquitos, and Vice-Consuls at Callao, Arequipa, 
Molleudo, Salaverry and Paita, 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Pern. 

1. Oppioiaii Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of Peru. Annual. Lima. 

The publications of the various Government Departments. 

Department of Overseas Trade Report on the Trade of Peru. October, 192(3, London. 

Peru-Bolivla Boundary Commission, 3911-1913. Reports of the British Officers of tlie 
Peruvian Commission, Diplomatic Memoranda, and Map.s of the Boundary Zone. 
Edited for the Government of Peru by the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
London, 1916. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guia Laseano. (Commercial Directory). Lima, 1927. 

Bos'worth. (T. 0.), Geology of the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods in the North-West 
Part of Peru. London, 1922. 

JSoamaM (I.), The Andes of Southern Peru. New York, 1916. 

Burger (Dr. O.), Peru. Leipzig, 1923. 

Cisneros (0. B.), and Carcia (R. E.), El Peru en Europa. Lima, 1900.— -Geografla 
Coniercial de la Am6rioa del Sud. 3 vols. Lima.— Guia del Callao, Liuia y sus Alrededores. 
Lima, 1898.— Monografla del Departamento de la Lihertad. Lima, 1900.— Monografia 
geograflca, estadistica del Departamento de Lima. [The same authors, together or 
separately, have published several other works on the commerce, products, and industries 
of Peru, notably (O. B.), Sinopsis Estadistica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Dell (A ), Llama Land : East and West of the Andes in Peru. London, 1927. 

JEnoek (R. 0.), The Andes and the Amazon ; Life and Travel in Peru, London, 1907.— 
Peru. London, 1908. 

Garcia Oaideron (P.), Le Pdrou Contemporain. Paris, 1907.— Constituoion Codigos y 
Layes del Peru. Lima, 1923. 

QrewZicii (0), Peru. Zurich, 191.5. 

Quiness (Geraldine), Peru : Its StoiT, People, and Religion. London, 1909. 

LaDaZie (J. A.), De Agronomia Naoional. Lima, 1918.— Los caracteres agroldgicos de 
las tierras ciiltivadas en la costa del Peru, Lima, 1918. 

(W., editor), The Art of Old Pern. London, 1924. 

Markham (0. R.), Travels in Peru and India. London, 1862. — Cuzco and Lima. London, 
1858.— Peru. London, 1881.' — The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-81. London,1888.— 
The Incas of Peru. London, 1916. 

Jlfartia (P.), Peraofthe TwentJethCentury. London, 1911. * 

A/cGowrn (W. M.), Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. London, 1928. 

Af«M(ii6ar«(M. de), Dlccionario Hlstorico-Biograflcodel Peru. 8 vols. Callao, ''874-1890. 

Mej/cndorj?' (Conrad de); L’Brapire du Boleil : Pdrou ot Bolivie. Paris, 1909. 

JfMeuer (O. Bii), Heir of the. Incas. London, 1926. 
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Jlfi(,}:257i2/ (R. C.), Bird Islaiida of Peru. London, 1926. ' 

Olacchea (G. IT.), Conatitucion del Perd dada por la aaambloa nacional de 1919, 
conientada, anotada y coneordada con las leyea plebiscitarias y deeretos que tienen fuerza 
de -ley. Leyes organicas, deeretos, reglamentos y resolueiones referentes a ellas hasta ; 

1922. Lima, 1922. 

Parker (W. Belmont). Peruvians of To-day, Lima, 1919. 

PaaSoZdan. (Mariano Felipe), Historia del Perd Independents. Svols. 1868 »«g. — 

Diecionario Geoerdfleo Estadlstico del Pern. 1877. i 

Pj'ocZycrs (0. H.), Adventures in Pena. London, 1924. \ 

Prado (J.), Estado Social del Pdru durante la donjinacionespaiiola. Lima, 1894. !' 

Prescott {'W'. H.), History of the Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 

Preusse-Sperber (O.), Peru. Eine Skizze seines wirtsehaftlichen und staatlichen 
Lebens. Frankfurt, 1913. ; 

Aene-TUoreno (.G.), Ultimos Dias Goloniales en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896-08. 

Biva-Aguero (Jose), La Historia en e Pdru. Lima, 1910. 

,9fie6ee(F.), Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. 2nd ed. London, 1905. 

Squier (B. G.), Peru: Incidents of Travels and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 

London, 1877. 

Stuart (G. H.), The Governmental System of Peru. Washington, 1926. | 

r«c7iMdi(Joh. Jakob von), Reisen dutch Siidamerika. 5vols. Leipzig, 186G-68. I 

tTrZeapo (H.), CoUeccion de historiadores cldsicos del Peru Vol. 1, Lima, 1918 I 

PiaicMi (B. 0.), Peru. London, 1914. I 

TPeisae (Carlos), Las civilizaciones primitivas del Peru. Lima, 1913. I 

Wright (Marie Robinson), The Old and New Peru. Philadelphia and London, 1S09. ;| 


POLAND. 

(Rzbozpospolita Polska.) 

PoLANU was an independent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Poles are Slavonic in race and Eoman Catholic in religion. 

During the seventeenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, > 

and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, the Polish 
Commonwealth, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Eussia | 

and Austria. - 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it i 

■with a very liberal constitution, but in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, this ; 

was undone, and Poland was re-partitioned between Prussia, Austria and 
Eussia, except the small district of Cracow, which waa constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained such until 1835, when it was annexed by Austria, 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Eussia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, only Austrian Poland enjoyed 
autonomous government. It was governed by the Galician Diet at Lwow ; 

(Lemberg), under the control of the Central Government in Vienna. ■ 

During the war Eussian-Poland was invaded by the Germans and s 

Austrians, and by the end of 1916 the whole country was occupied by the 
Austro-German forces. 

On November 5, 1918, the German and Austrian Emperors, in a joint 
manifesto, proclaimed the independence of Polamd, but neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of the State were defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Council of State, consisting of 25 members, all Poles, was ; 

summoned in order to draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In September, 1917, a new Supreme Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of three members, was appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Cotincil of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, 110 in all. 

In October, 1918, this Council of Slate was dissolved by the Regency Council 
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and the convocation proclaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine the 
constitution of the Polish State and take over the supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the Independence of Poland 'was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 14, Greneral Pilsudski returned to Poland, assumed 
Supreme Power and convoked the Constituent Assembly {Sejm Ustawo- 
dawczy), which confirmed him in his office. On June 28, 1919, the Treaty 
of Versailles recognised the Independence of Poland, The same Treaty 
determined the western frontier of Poland from the sea to Upper Silesia. 
The fixing of the Polish-German frontier took place after the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia and the territory east of the Vistula, according to the resolution 
of the Council of Ambassadors of August 12, 1920, and October 20, 1921. 
A resolution of the Council of Ambassadors has also fixed the Polish- 
Gzechoslovakian frontier. Poland’s eastern frontiers were determined by 
the Treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921 ; the Allied Powers have acknow- 
ledged those frontiers, as also the frontiers with Lithuania fixed by the 
resolution of the Council of Ambassadors of March 15, 1923, 

President . — Ignace MoseicM, born on December 1, 1867, in Mierzandw, 
near Ploek, elected third President of the Polish Eepublio on June 1, 1926. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Polish Eepublic adopted by the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on March 17, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles : 
The franchise is universal for both sexes, the voting age being 21 
for the Sejm and 30 for the Senate. There are two chambers, a 
Diet (Sejm) and a Senate, both elected by general suffrage on the system 
of proportional representation. The President {Prezydent BzeczpospoUtej) 
convenes, opens, prorogues and closes the Sejm. By an amendment to the 
Constitution introduced in July 1926, the President is empowered to dissolve 
the Sejm on the advice of the Cabinet, and to issue decrees with the force of 
law between the dissolution of one Parliament and the meeting of the next, 
the elections for which must be held within ninety days. It is the President’s 
duty to convene the Sejm for an ordinary session each year before the 
month of November, By the revised Constitution of July 1926, the Budget 
can only be discxissed in the Sejm from September to January, and if it is not 
passed by the latter date, the proposals of the Government come auto- 
matically into force. The President is the Supreme Commander of the 
army, except in time of war. He is elected for a term of seven years by 
the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly. He can make treaties 
with foreign Powers. In the case of the President’s death, _ his duties are 
to be assumed by the Speaker of the House. Any Polish citizen of 41 years 
of age maybe elected President. The President is not responsible either 
politically or personally, and therefore all his acts must be countersigned by 
a Minister. Freedom of conscience is granted to all citizens ; and all 
citizens are equal before the law. Every citizen also has the right of 
preserving his nationality and developing his mother tong\ie. 

The law of July 28, 1922, divides Poland into 64 electoral districts, 
returning altogether 444 deputies for the Sejm, and 111 for the Senate. At 
the elections held on March 4 and 11, 1928, the following parties were 
returned: — Lower House: Catholic National, 87 ; Christian Democrats, 16 ; 
Peasant Party (Piast), 21 ; Government Block, 122 ; National Workers 
Party, 14; "Workers Party (left fraction), 5; Radical Peasant Party, 69 ; Polish 
Socialists, 65 ; Comm-unists, 7 ; National Minorities, 65 ; Socialist National 
Minorities, 19 ; Christian Democrats (Silesia), 3 ; Unclassified, 1. 

Senate ; Catholic National, 9 ; Christian Democrats, 5 ; Peasant Party 
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(Piast), 3; Government Block, 46; National Workers Party, 3 ; Peasant 
Kadical Parties, 10 ; Polish Socialists, 10 ; National Minorities, 23 ; Socialist 
National Minorities, 1 ; Christian Democrat (Silesia) 1. 

The Executive, called the Council of Ministers {Rada Ministrtw), con- 
sisted (March, 1929) of the following departments : — 

President of the Qouncil of MiniMers {Premier). — Casimir Bartel. 

Minister of Military Affairs. — Joseph 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.— kagmi ZalesM. 

Minister of Finance. — Ml. Grodynshi. 

Minister of Justice. — Stanislaw Car. 

Minister of the Interior. — Slavoj ShladkowsM. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — Eugene Kwiathowski. 

Minister of Agriculture, — Charles Niczahytowski. 

Minister of Agrarian Reforms. — Witold Staniemcz. 

Minister of Communications. — Alphonso Kilim. 

Minister of Labour awl Social Affairs. — Dr. Jurkievncs. 

Minister of Public Works. — Andrew Moracsewski. 

Minister of Education. — Cazimir Switahki. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Boguslaw MiedsinsM. 

Local Government. 

The Polish Constitution provides for the granting of a wide measure of 
autonomy to County Councils. The County of Silesia received a large 
naeasure of autonomy by the constitutional law of July 16, 1920. The 
Silesian Sejm (Diet), elected in November, 1922, consists of 48 deputies, 
34 Polish and 14 German. The autonomous rights of the Counties of 
Lwdw, Tarnopol and Stanisfawdw, were formulated in the law of September 
26, 1922. A uniform system for all the remaining Counties , of Poland is in 
course of elaboration. 

By a law of July 31, 1924, the language rights of the Ruthenian, White 
Ruthenian and Lithuanian minorities were guaranteed. 

Area and Population. 

The territory of Poland comprises Congress Poland {i.e. Poland as de- 
limited and handed over to Rus.sia by the Congress of Vienna, 1815), Galicia, 
the former Prussian Poland, Upper Silesia, and a portion of the Wilno (Vilna) 
territory. 

The Republic is divided into the City of Warsaw and 16 counties 
{wojewddztwo), subdivided into 277 districts [poioiaty), and self-governing 
cities {miasta wydzielone). It. comprises an area of 388,390 sq. kilometres (or 
149,968 sq. miles), and a total population of 30,213,000 (January 1, 1928). 

The Counties of the Polish Republic are divided into the following 
groups : (1) Central Counties, i.e. the ancient Congress Kingdom and the 
district of Bialystok (capital town Warsaw ; counties; "Warsaw, Lodz, 
Kielce, Lublin, and Bialystok); (2) Eastern Counties (Wolyn, Polesie, 
Nowogrodek, and Wilno) ; these two groups of counties belonged to Russia ; 
(3) Meridional Counties (Krakow, Lwow, Stanislawdw, and Tarnopol), 
which belonged to Austria ; (4) Western Counties (Poznai'i, Poniorze, arid 
Silesia), which belonged to Germany, with the exception of Teschon Silesia 
(Slash Cieszynski), which is a part of the County of Silesia, and till 1918 
belonged to Auatida. 

The first census was taken in Poland on September 30, 1921, and the 
following table shows the area and population of the counties 

Q Q 
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Lodz. 

Kielce 
LuWin 
Bialystok . 
Wilno 

Nowogrodek 

"Wolyn 

Poleeie 

Poznan 


Area in sq, 
miles 

Population 

(Census 

1921) 

County 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(Census 

1921) 

47 

936,713 

Poraorze . 

6,327 

935,648 

11,316 

2,114,880 

Cracow . 

6,737 

1,992,810 

7,349 

2,252,769 

Lwow 

10,434 

2,718,014 

9,937 

2i535;S98 

Stanislawow . 

7,092 

1,339,191 

12,031 

2,085,746 

larnopol. 

6,270 

1,428,520 

12,643 

1,301,8.58 

Silesia 

1,633 

1,124,967 

10,814 

1,005,565 

Census taken by 



9,065 

800.761 

military authori- 



11,694 

1,437,569 

ties . 

— 

318,525 

10’242 

1,967)865 

Total 

149,958 

27,176,717 


Population of principal towns (1921) : — 



836,713 

Bydgoszcz . 

87,643 

Katowice . 

104,868 


451,974 

Sosnowiec . 

86,497 

Kalisz . . 

44,613 


219..388 

Czestochowa 

80,478 

Pioti'kow 

41,118 

Poznan . . . , 

184,76(5 

BialystoW . 

70,792 

Kielce , 

41,346 

Cracow . 

183,700 

Krolewska Huta . 

72,041 

Kolomyja . 

31,708 

Wilno . . . r 

128,964 

Radom 

61,599 

Wloelawek . 

40,281 

Lublin . . . i 

94,412 

Przeniysl 

47.958 

Dahrowa Corn 

41,681 



Counties 

Population 

registered 

Central 

Eastern Meridional 

by military 
Western authorities 

9,550,293 

65,839 

122,325 

170,397 

1,292,690 

82,294 

1,463,443 4,327,647 
1,140,047 2,679,750 
930,550 192 

26,107 39,476 

879,103 426,836 

172,094 4,634 

3,187,944 285,812 

664 12,281 

' 104 1,066 

1 822,403 811 

6,838 5,486 

; 11,127 13.119 

• 

11,238,838 

4,117,344 7,478,535 

4,028,475 318,525 


The following table shows the distribution of the population (census 1921) 
according to nationality ; — 


3,898,431 14-3 

1,060,237 8-9 

1,059,194 8-9 

2,110,448 7-8 

235,281 0-9 


The density of population is 182 to the square mile. Ratio of males 
to females (1921) 100 to 107. Of the total population 25 per cent, is urban ; 
in agriculture and forestry, 64 '3 per cent. ; in mining and industry, 14 '9 
per cent, ; in trade and transportation, 9 '6 per cent. ; in public service and 
other occupations, 11*3 per cent. 

Emigration in 1927, 147,614 including : to France, 16,211 ; to Germany, 
68,779 ; to the Fnited States, 9,397; to Argentina, 20,189; to Brazil, 
3,376 ; to Canada, 22,031; to Palestine, 840. The Polish population in 
America is estimated to be 3,000,000. 

Rengfion. 

The great majority of the population profess the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no established church in Poland and all denominations enjoy equal 
rights, though Article 117 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
to he the dominant religion. 

According to the Census of 1921 there were in Poland 17,365,350 (63'8 
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per cent.) Roman Catholics ; 3,031,059 {il*2 per cent.) Greek Catholics j 
2,846,855 (10-5 per cent.) Russian Orthodox; 2,845,364 (10 '5 per cent.) 
Jews; 1,002,216 (3-7 per cent.) Protestants; and 85,873 (0-3 per cent.) 
others. 

According to the Concordat between Poland and the Vatican, concluded 
in 1924, Poland is divided into 22 Dioceses, with 2 cardinals, 4 archbishops, 
14 bishops, and 16 suffragan bishops. The Ai'chbishop of Gneseii is the first 
ecclesiastic in Poland. The Greek Catholic Church has an Archbishopric in 
Lemberg and tw'o Bishoprics, PrzemyM and Stanislawow. Since 1922 tliere 
is an Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church in Warsaw. The Armenian 
Catholic Church has an Archbishopric in Lwow. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 5,965 churches and 8,873 priests; the 
Greek Catholic Church, 3,275 churches and 2,144 priests; the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 494 churches ; the Armenian Church, 12 churches and 27 
priests ; the Protestants, 604 churches and 590 ministers. 

Education. 

All education is free, and elementary education is compulsory. The follow- 
ing statistics are for the Republic : — Elementary schools (1927-28), 26,642, 
with 70,586 teachers and 3,379,967 pupils. Secondary schools (1927-28), 
796, with 14,808 teachers and 215,470 pupils. There were also 204 colleges 
for teachers with 1,931 teachers and 37,420 pupils, and 850 technical and 
professional schools. 

The following table gives particulars as to the various Polish universities 
and high schools during the year 1925-26 :■ — 


University & year of foundation. 

Nuinher of Tea- 

Number of Students 

not included 

Men 

Women 

Total 

University of Warsaw (1816) 

106 

5,400 

3,137 

8,537 

University of Cracow (1884) 

107 

4,275 

1,481 

6,706 

University of Lwow (1661) . 
University of Posen (1903) . 

92 

4,407 

1,645 

6,052 

102 

2,985 

2,455 

630 

University of Wiino (1678) . 

82 

1,735 

771 

2,506 

University of Lublin (1919) . 

172 

209 

106 

315 

Polytechnic of Warsaw (1824) 

61 

8,601 

198 

8,799 

Polytechnic of Lwow (1844) . 

64 

2,010 

91 

2,101 

Aerieultural Academy (1919) 

23 

659 

160 

839 

Mining Aciideiny in Cracow (1919) 

22 

470 


470 

Academy of Arts (1818) 

14 

13S 

89 

177 

Veterinary Academy (1818) . 

11 

295 

3 

298 

Dental Academy (1918) 

■ 2 

56 

284 

340 

Academy of Commerce in Warsaw 





(1906) . . . . 

16 

1,215 

344 

1,559 

Acadeiriy of Coiumerce in Lwow 




199 

(1922) ..... 


197 

2 


Free University (1905) . , 

76 

449 

258 

707 

Total . . . . 

950 

27,571 

9,019 

36,590 


Justice and Crime. 

Each of the three component parts of Poland still has its separate 
judiciary organisations. The unification of the courts of justice is being 
worked out by the Oodification Commission appointed in November, 1919, 
The highest court in Poland, with 4 judges sitting, is the Supreme Court 
in Warsaw, divided into 4 chambers : 1. Civil; 2. Criminal (both for former 
Russian Poland) ; 3. Civil and Criminal for Galicia; and 4. Civil and 
Criminal for former Prussian Poland. The fourth Chamber was abolished 
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after the Adminiatrative Supreme Court had been created. The 
Dourt has 54 judges and 21 public prosecutors, 
cases are tried before the District Courts (on the territory of the 
rn and the western counties) and the Justices of Peace (on the 
territory of the central and the eastern counties). More serious cases are 
dealt with by the County Courts which are courts of first instance, and also 
“it instances of appeal for cases tried before District Courts and Justices 
of the Peace. The second instance for more serious cases are Courts of 
The Supreme Court is a Court of Cassation. 

1928 there were eight circuits, each with a Court of Appeal (in 
w, Lublin, Wilno, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Katowice, and Thorn). 
In the eight Appeal Courts there were 179 judges and S5 public prosecutors, 
the 51 County Courts there were 1,098 judges and 320 public prosecutors, 
the 677 Courts of Peace (District Courts) there were 1,393 judges. 


Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

The Prussian Legislation for Assistance and Social Prevision is in force 
only on the territory of the counties of Poznan and Pomorze and the Upper 
Silesian portion of the county of Sileisia; in the counties of Poznan and 
Pomorze the different sections of Assistance and Social Prevision have been 
regulated by Polish laws and decrees. 

The Austrian law for Assistance and Social Prevision has retained its 
force only in Teschen Silesia, whereas the Polish law on Assistance and 
Social Prevision of August 16, 1922, remains in force on the whole territory 
of Poland. 

There are numerous private charitable institutions, such as asylums 
for aged and inlinn, creches for children, workhouses, eating houses for 
poor, etc. , all over the country. In the Grand Duchy of Posen, West Prussia, 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia every inhabitant in distress must be relieved 
by the commune in which he becomes destitute ; the costs are defrayed from 
the funds of the commune to which he belongs. In Galicia the funds for 
the support of the poor are derived from endowments, voluntary contributions, 
etc.; if these funds are insufficient the commune to wliioh the destitute belongs 
must make provision. In the Kingdom of Poland the care for the poor is left 
entirely to private charity ; in cases of hospital treatment the commirne to 
which the patient belonged was obliged to refund the costs. 

Insurance in ease of sickness has been widened and unified by the law of 
May 19, 1920. It extends the obligation of insurance to all persons 
belonging to the wage-earning classes and establishes a uniform organisation 
of Sickness-insurance Officers in every district. 

On July 1, 1927, there were 291 insurance funds, with 2,562,680 
obligatorily insured persons, 1,990 voluntarily insured, and 2,524,163 
members of families obligatorily insured. The contributions amounted in 
1926 to 191,735,000 zlotys ; of that sum 95,267,000 zlotys were expended on 
medical assistance and 38,650,000 zlotys on the monetary grants. In.surance 
against accidents is not yet unified. The total number of insured persons 
amounted in 1926 to 2,600,000. In 1926, 65,000 pensions were paid, with a 
total of 13,000,000 zlotys. Unemployment insurance was unified by the 
law of July 18, 1924. On June 1, 1928, 17,989 manual and intellectual 
workers obtained imeiuployment benefit and 27,120 immediate assistance. 
On January 1, 1928, the law on unification of insurance of intellectual 
workers employed in private institutions, came into force. The law embraces 
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1925 

1926 

1927-281 

192S-29» 

1929-30 1 

Eeventie . . 

Exjienditure . 

1,856-2 

1,973-4 

1,905-7 

1,862*0 

1,990-5 
' 1,973-4 

2,625-0 

2,476-0 

2,954-9 

2,755-9 


Estimates 3 Revised Estimates. 


The principal items of expenditure for 1929-30 are (in thousand zlotys) : 

Ministry of military affairs, 794,777 j education, 401,222; debt service, 

233,488; Health Insurance, 134,070. 

The national indebtedness of Poland consists of internal and external 
debts. On July 31, 1928, the total internal debt amounted to 291,235,000 
zlotys, and the external debt to 3,813,338,000 zlotys. The external debt 
comprised (in zlotys) : United States, 2,666,978,000 ; Great Britain, 
292,713,000; France, 377,876,000 ; Italy, 207,971,000. At the same date 
obligations due to the execution of the K'otocol of Insbruck amounted to 
325,186,000 zlotys. 

Defence. 

Every able-bodied Polish subject is, according to the law of May 23, 1924, 
liable to serve in the army between the ages of 21 and 40. The duration 
of service is twenty years. Service in the active army is for two years. 

The men then pass to the reserve, in which they remain for 18 years. At the 
age of forty they join the territorial army, in which they remain for 10 years. i 

In times of peace the Chief Command of the armed forces is exercised by ’’ 

the President of the Eepublic through the Minister of Military Affairs. ] 

The permanent collaborator of the latter is, in conformity with the Law of | 

August 6, 1926, the Inspector General of the armed forces, who in case of | 

war takes over the Chief Command. General questions relating to prepara- I 

tions for the defence of the country are examined by the Gbrainittee of t 

National Defence, which, in virtue of the Law of October 25, 1926, is pre- » 

sided over by the President of the Republic. Members of this Committee § 

are, the Prime Minister, the Minister of Military Affairs, the Minister of the | 

Interior, the Minister of Foreign Afiairs, the Minister of Finances and the 
Inspector General of the armed force. | 

The country is divided into 10 General Military Districts : "Warsaw, Lublin, 

Tomn, Lodz, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Grodno, Brzesc, and Przemysl, The 
strength of the army in 1928 was 17,905 ofiicers and 263,406 other ranks T; 

organised as follows : — j 




The air personnel consists of 6,510 officers and men, and comprises 6 
aviation regiments, 1 navaT aviation grqup, 1 balloon batallion, 1 meteoro- 
logical company, 1 air service group. There are, in addition, police and 
customs forces amounting to 52.640 men. The inohilisable strength of the 
army is approximately 1,200,000 men. 

There are the following fortresses in Poland : in the west, Thorn and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przemysl and armed camps ; in the east, 
Brest Litowsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, Modlin, Dehlin. 

Poland maintains on the Yistula 12 small gunboats, and two sea-going 
gunboats, Pilmdski and Haller, 500 tons, have been built in Finland. There 
are also 1 surveying vessel, 1 armed transport, 4 mine-sweepers, and 5 ex- 
German torpedo-boats for police service. Two destroyers and 3 submarines 
are under construction in French yards. The defence expenditure for 
1927-28 amounted to 623,200,000 zlotys. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Poland is essentially an agricultural country. The follow- 
ing table shows the area and yield of the principal crops for two years ; — 


Other impoi’tant crops are hemp, hops and chicory. 

On July is, 1920, a law was passed by the Sejm limiting the size of the 
larger estates and of holdings situated in the neighbourhood of large towns. 
The maximum has been fixed at 60 hectares (about 150 acres) for estates 
situated in industrial districts, at 300 hectares (aboirt 1,000 acres) for Posen, 
Podolia, Volhynia, &c., and at 180 hectares (about 450 acres) for tlie other 
parts of the Polish Republic. Since the beginning of pareellation, i.e, 
during the years 1919-27, about 2,567 properties with an area of 1,334,205 
hectares (3,335,512 acres), were parcelled out. 

The forest area of Poland is 8,943,762 hectares (22,323,630 acres), of 
which 2,833,406 hectares (7,058,515 acres) belong to the State, and 
199,337 hectares (10,498,342 acres) to private owners. 

On November 30, 1927, Poland possessed 4,126,936 horses, 8,601,796 
cattle, 1,917,837 sheep, and 6,333,456 pigs. 

Industry . — There are eight industrial centres in Poland, viz., Warsaw, 
Lodz, Cracow, Dabrowa, Katowice, Bialystoclc, Czestochowa and Drohobycz. 

In the textile industry on July 1, 1928, there were 2,327,863 spindles 
and 37,719 looms in the manufacture of cotton, and 501,176 spindles and 
2,193 looms in the manufacture of wool. Other important industries are 

S er manufactures of various kinds, chemicals, timber, iron and oil 
Qing. This latter industry is of increasing importance. In 1927, there 
4,974 woi’kmen, and producing 
kerosene amounted to 203,508 


itye . 

Barley . 
Oats 

Potatoes . 
Sugar Beel 
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tons, and lubricating oils, to 96,517 tons, Tbere -were in 1926-27, 71 sugar 
refineries in Poland, producing 517,000 tons of sugar, and in 1927~28, 72 
refineries producing 537,000 tons. 

Mining . — The following table shows the output of the more important 
minerals for three 3 ’’eara (in metric tons) : — 


Product 

1925 

1926 

1P27 

Bituminous coal. 

29,081,327 

35,747,348 

38,084.086 

Lignite 

05,675 

76,026 

78,464 

Crude petroleum .... 

811,928 

796,082 

722,596 

Natural gas 

535 010 1 

481,367 1 

481,139 1 

Salt . . .... 

330,029 

339,418 

.378,261 

Potash 

178,803 

207,689 

276,062 

Iron ore 

314,564 

327,471 

618,203 

Steel . .... 

782,242 

788,491 

1,243,873 


114,339 

123,741 

150,299 


1 In thousands of cnhic metres. 


The production of coal in 1928 was estimated at 40,599,000 metric tons. 


Commerce. 


Trade for five years (in 1,000 zlotj’s): — 



1924 

. 1925 

: 1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports . . . 

2,542,499 


1 1,. 538,909 

2,891,972 1 

3,362,164 

Exports . 

1 2,177,244 

1 2,187,910 

1 2,246,309 

1 2.r>14,740 j 

2,507,990 


The principal articles of trade in 1928 were as follows; — 


Imports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlotys 

B.xports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 
, zlotys 

Corn .... 

417,808 

206,790 

Barley . 


111,144 

. 46,201 

Rico . . 

100,929 

61,606 

Sugar 


185,682 

102,169 

Tea, coffee and cocoa 

15,448 

70,827 

Moat 


28,352 

68,266 

Pish and herrings 

86,887 

58,417 

Butter . 


10,974 

66,870 

Edible oils 

28,210 

74,746 



64,562 

144,607 

Tobacco . 

10,255 

34,104 

Hops 


2,184 

16,971 

Hides and leather , 

26,228 

174,567 

Podder . 


208,322 

50,395 

Ores. . 

824,613 

88,224 

Pigs > 


1,279.035 2 

208,108 

Rubber . . 

6,807 

65,064 

Other animals 

1,735,479 2 

23,395 

Chemicals . . 

772,936 

306,374 

Timber 

4,888,877 

590,063 

Metals and metal 



Plants and seeds . 

76,360 1 

1 62,433 

goods . 

611,708 

244,616 

Coal and coke 

12,721,013 

' 859,025 

Machinery 

71,361 

320,040 

Petroleum products. 

5.59,284 

95,110 

Electrical wares 

14,719 1 

93,130 

Chemicals 

169,104 

51,798 : 

Vehicles . 

16,848 

114,034 

Einc and zinc sheets 

144,999 

160,402 

Paper . . . 

90,221 

84,277 

Other metals* . 

194,716 

119,402 

Jute , . 

26,670 

36,340 

Textiles . . 

37,248 

149,855 

Cotton . . , 1 

76,398 

326,653 




Wool . . .1 

17,250 

181,135 

' , 



Textile yarns . . 

I 5,941 

132,426 




Textile fabrics . . | 

2,851 

80,167 





The trade was distributed in the main, in the 2 years shown, as follows 
(in 1,000 zlotys) : — 


J 
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Country 

1 Imports from 

1 Exports to 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Germany . 

United States 

United Kingdom and Ireland 
Austria . . . , 

Czeclioslovalcia . 

France . 

Italy • . 

Belgium .... 
Netherlauds 

Eumania .... 

736,709 

372,899 

270,845 

1SS,S35 

216|2S0 

83,993 

46,215 

121,981 

1 70,756 

903,095 

466,646 

313,497 

220,965 

213,433 

249,160 

83,046 

66,564 

189,334 

1 38,310 

1 804,706 

19,118 
306,440 
276,353 
252,860 
42,961 
52,776 
61,381 
85,044 
82,408 

858,761 

18,943 

220,667 

311,385 

295,582 

43,048 

48,671 

78’035 

54,382 


Total trade between Poland (including Danzig) and the United Kingdom 
for five years (according to Board of Trade Returns) were; — 



1924 

1926 

1926 1 

1927 j 

1928 


& 

£ 


& 

& 

the United Kingdom . 
Imports to Poland from 
the United Kingdom 

8,819,789 

5,164,920 j 

8,526,262 

8,100,632 

5,791,002 

3,500,429 

3,711,660 ' 

2,471,420 

6,319,158 

5,252,887 


Internal Communications. 

Poland has 30,070 miles of road. Of navigable waterways Poland has 
1,875 miles, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 tons. 
On December 31, 1926, there were 16,709 miles of railways open for traffic 
in the Republic, Of this total, 10,658 miles were main line, 4,587 miles 
branch line, and 1,464 miles sidings. Operating revenue was 1,385,972,000 
zloty, and expenses 1,288,979,000 zloty. All the lines are property of the 
State. 

At the end of 1927 there were in Poland 1,681 post offices, and 1,546 
postal agencies, 4,032 telegraph stations, and 2,113 telephone exchanges 
With 210,256 instruments. The length of telegraph lines was 26,458 
miles, of telephone lines 22,507 miles local, and 46,317 miles inter-urban. 
In 1927 the following postal deliveries were effected: 832,662,000 letters, 

18.194.000 parcels, 166,846,000 newspapers, and 31,696,000 money orders. 

35.335.000 telegrams were sent, and there were 61 5,859,000 telephone calls. 

SMpping and Navigation. 

In 1927, 7,663 vessels with a tonnage of 4,443,000 net registered tons 
and a cargo of 1,524,000 tons entered the Polish ports Gdynia and Tczew, 
and also the port of Danzig which has a common customs — territory with 
Poland, and concentrates the greatest portion of the Polish oversea trade ; 
and 7,655 vessels with a tonnage of 4,469,000 net registered tons and a cargo 
of 7,387,000 tons cleared from the above mentioned ports. 

In 1928, 1,108 vessels with a tonnage of 985,000 net registered tons and 
a cargo of 190,000 tons entered, and 1,093 vessels with a tonnage of 974,000 
net registered tons and a cargo of 1,727,000 tons cleared at the port of 
Gdynia ; 6,198 vessels with a, tonnage of 4,045,000 net registered tons 
entered, and 6,183 vessels with a tonnage of 4,027,000 net registered tons 
cleared at the port of Dantzig. 

On January 1, 1929, the Polish mercantile marine numbered 21 vessels 
with a tonnage of 47,000 gross tons, and the Dantzig mercantile marine, 
59 vessels with a tonnage of 133,000 gross tons. 
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Currency and Banking. 

The Polish national currency is the zloty, subdivided into 100 grosz. 
This currency was put into circulation on May 1, 1924, being then equivalent 
to the gold franc. The monetary reform of October 13, 1927, changed the 
gold contents, defining 1 Idg. fine gold = 5,924-44 zloty.s. Gold coins, of 
the new coinage (October, 1927), are of 100, 50, and 25 zloty (called a 
dukat) ; silver coins of 5 and 2 zloty ; nickel coins of 1 zloty, 50, 20 and 
10 grosz ; and bronze coins of 5, 2 and 1 grosz. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, opened its doors on 
April 28, 1924. The Bank is a joint stock company with a capital of 
150,000,000 zlotys. The Bank enjoys for a period, to Dee. 31^ 1944, the sole 
privilege of note issue. _ Bank notes in denominations of 10, 20, 50, 100 
and 600 zlotys are in circulation. The notes issued by the Bank, and the 
deposits must be covered hy 40 per cent. In case of a lower cover, the Bank 
has to pay a special tax, which rises in proportion as the cover falls. At 
present^ the Bank is obliged to redeem banknotes in gold coin or in foreign 
currencie.s convertible into gold, where the sum presented for exchange 
exceeds 20,000 zlotys. The Post Office Savings Bank on January 1, 1928, 
had 168,403 depositors with 58,452,770 zlotys to their credit. On the same 
date, 252 other Savings Banks had deposits "totalling 173,931,000 zlotys. 

The amount of money in circulation (December 31, 1928) was 1,. 539, 407, 000 
zlotys, consisting of 1,295,349,000 zlotys in the Bank of Poland notes, 
145,123,000 zlotys in metallic currenoy, and 98,935,000 zlotys in treasury 
notes. In accordance with the Act of October 13, 1927, the Treasury notes 
are totally withdrawn from circulation and are replaced by the Bank of 
Poland notes and metallic currency. 

On December 31, 1926, there were 64 principal banks in Poland, with a 
capital of 144,764,000 zlotys, and deposits amounting to 449,690,000 zloty. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1, Op Poland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Constantin Skirmunt. (Appointed October 18, 
1922.) 

Ootmsellor. — Count Stanislas Los. 

First Secretary. — Jan Wiszelaki. 

AttacJiL — Xavier Zaleski. 

Counsellor (specially attached).— Zbigniew Skokowski. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Alphonse Poklewski-Koziell. 

Consul-General. — Ca.simir Eomierowski. 

2. Op Great Britain in Poland. 

Envoy and Minister. — The Lion. Sir 'William A. F. Erskine, K.C.M.G., 
M.V.O. Appointed (January 1, 1928.) 

First Secretary. — R. W. A. Deeper, C.B.E. 

Tim'd Secretary.— E.. R. Johnstone. 

Naval AttacM. — Oommauder G. S. F. Nash, D.S.O. 

Major K. J. Martin, D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — -Richard Kimens, G.M.Gi 

Cons^d at IVarsaw. — -F. Savery, O.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Lemberg, Borislav, Katowice, Lodz 
and Posen. 
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Statistical and otker Books of Reference concerning' Poland. 

Official Publications. 

Anmmire Statisqne de la Republique Polonaise. (First year, 1921.) 'Warsaw. Annual. 
Sbatystyka Pplski (Statistique de la Pologae). Warsaw. 

Mie.siecznik Statystyczny (Revue Mensuelle de Statistique). Warsaw. 

Statystyka Pracy (Statistique du OCravail). Warsaw. 

Mies'ieczne sprawozdania handlu zagranicznego (Rapports Mensnels du Commerce 
Etranger). Warsaw. 

Jifonitor PoWii (Official Daily). Warsaw. Official Journals of each of the Ministries. 
Poland; Russian Poland; Prussian Poland; Austrian Poland. (Handbooks prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Fondgn Office.) London, 1020. 

Polska w Cyfrach. Statistical sketch of Poland. Lemberg 1927. 

Non-Official. 

Periodic Reports of the Depaiteeat of Overseas Trade. On the Industrial, Commercial 
and Financial situation. 

The Polish Handbook. London, 1926. 

Ethnographisclier Bilderatlas von Polen. (Illustrations.) Berlin, 1918. 

The Polisli Cartographical Quarterly Review (in Polish). Lwow. 

Raeriem(H.), Over the Hills of Rubhenia London, 1923. 

Hartofizemea (J.), La Pologne. Paris, 1918. 

Samviez (J. M.), Atlas Historyczpy Polski. Warsaw, 1920. 

Beauregard (C. de), L’evolution Economique de la Pologne et les Refonnes Monetaires 
Depuis 1920. Paris, 1928. 

Benson (E. F.), Tlie White Eagle of Poland. London, 1919. 

Boswell (A. Brnce), Poland and the Poles. London, 1920. 

Brandes (Q.), Poland : A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. London, 1903. 
Bugiels (Vlodimlr), La ologne et les Polouais. Paris, 1926. 

Bujak (Francis), Poland’s Economic Development (translated from the Poli.sli). Oracow, 
1926. 

OwiklinsH (L.), Das Konigreieh Polen vor dem Kriege, 1816-1914 Vienna, 1917. 
Dyhoski (R.), Outlines of Polish History. London, 1925.— Poland, Old and New. 
London, 1926. 

Eversley (Lord), The Partitions of Poland. London, 1915. 

FVeiZich (T.), Les bases de I’Independance dcoiiomique de la Pologne. Paris, 1917— 
Btruoture nationnle de la Pologne. Neufchatel, 1918. 

Gardner (M.), Poland. A Study in National Idealism. London, 1915. 

Qrappin (H.), Histoire de Pologne de ses origines il 1022. Paris, 1924. 

Qoodhart (Arthur L.), Poland and the Minority Races. London, 1920. 

Sill (Ninian), Poland and the Polish Question. London, 1916, 

Koroatowets (Di. W. K.), The Re-birth of Poland. London, 1928. 

Koziehi (S.), La Pologne depuis le Congres de Vienna. Paris, 1916. 

KrzpzanowaM A).), and Kummaniecki (K.), Statystyka Polski. Cracow, 1915. 

Lauer (B.), La Question Polono-Juive. Paris, 1916. 

Zefond (G.) and Besfeuilles (P.), La Pologne an Travail. Paris, 1925. 

Zeroiix(Q.), Pologne. Paris, 1926. 

Lewinski-Sorwin (H. B.), The Political History of Poland. New York, 1917. 

Lord (R. H.), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1915. 

Morfill (W. R.), Poland. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1893. 

Nalkowaki (W.), La Pologne, entite gSographique. Paris, 1926. 

Orlowiez (Dr. M,), Poland and its Curio.sities. (A Tourist’s Guide.) Warsaw, 1927.— 
Guide illustre de la Pologne. Warsaw, 1927. 

Orvis, (Julia S.), A Brief History of Poland. London, 1919. 

Bhillips (Charles), The New Poland. London, 1922. 

Piltz (B.), Editor, Poland (an authorised Engiish version of ‘ Petite Enoyclopddie po- 
lonaise ’). London, 1919. 

Posner (Stanislas), La Pologne d’Hier et de Demain. Paris, 1918. 

. Romer (B. von), Geographisch-siatistiaches Atlas von Polen. Cracow, 1916. 

Both (Paul), Die Bntstehung des polnischen Staates. Berlin, 1926. 

Nfo-zynsK (A.), Poland and Peace. London, 1923. 

Slowinski (L.), Die wirtschaftliche Lage und Zukunft dev Rspublik Polen. Berlin, 1922 
Terwanf (A. E.), Studies In Polish Life and History. London, 1924. 

Thomas (W. J.), and Znanieeki (F.), The Polish, Peasant in Europe and America : Mono- 
graph of an Immigrant Group. Vols. I.-'V. London, 1918. 

TFaiMzeii)sfci(K.), Poland the Unknown. London, 1919. 

Whiiion (F. E.), A History of Poland. London, 1917. 

Wunderlich (E.). Handbuch von Polen. Berlin, 1918.— Geographischer Bildatlason 
von Polen, Berlin, 1917 

Biwi«r (B.), Polen. Gotha, 1917. 
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PORTUGAL. I 

(EEPUBLIOi PoETUGtTESA.) I 

PoETUGAL has been an independent State since the tvvelfth century ; until i 

1910 it was a monarchy. The last King was Manoel II. of the house of s 

Braganza-Coburg, born November 15, 1889, younger son of King Carlos 1. 
and Queen Mary Amelie, daughter of Philippe Count of Paris. Manoel II. 
succeeded to the throne on the assassination of his father and elder brother, 

Prince Luiz Philip, February 1, 1908. On October 5, 1910, the re})ublic 
was proclaimed, after a short revolution, and a provisional government 
established with Dr. Theophilo Braga as the Provisional President (October 
5, 1910, to August 24, 1911). The first President of the Eepuhlic was Dr. 

Manoel de Arriaga (August 24, 1911, to May 27, 1916), 

On August 20th, 1911, a new constitution was adopted. This provides 
that there shall be two Chambers. In the first, which is called the 
National Council, the members (164) shall he elected by direct suffrage 
for three years. The Second or Upper Chamber (71 members) shall be 
elected by all the Municipal Councils, and shall be renewable half at a 
time every three years. The President of the Republic is elected by both 
Chambers with a mandate for four years, hut he cannot be re-elected. The 
President must be at least 35 years of age. He appoints Ministers, but 
these are responsible to Parliament. The President may not be jiresent 
in the Chambers at debates. He is to receive a yearly salary of 4,00OZ., 
j with 1,300(5. for allowances, or a total of 5,300Z. yearly. The Constitution 

I may he revised every ten years. 

i The Powers formally recognised the Republic on September 11, 1911. 

I President of the PeinMic, — General Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Garmona. 

j (Elected March 25, 1928). 

State of Parties at the electiou.s held on November 8, 1925 ; — i 

j Senate. — 41 Democrats; 9 Nationalists; 20 others ; total 70. I 

Deputies, — 84 Democrats ; 23 Nationalists ; 53 others ; total 160. ‘ 

I The Cabinet, which was formed on November 10, 1928, is as follows : — { 

i Prime Minister and Minister of (he Interior and Minister of Commerce [ 

' and Oommunications, — Jos4 Vicente de Freitas. \ 

I Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Commander Manuel Carlos Quintao MeireUs, ; 

I Minister of Marine. — Commander Masguita | 

Minister of Finance. ' — T)v, Antonio ie Oliveira Salazar. | 

I Minister of Justiae, — Dr. Mario de Figueiredo. 

i Minister of War. — Colonel Ernesto de Morais Sarmenio. 

i Minister of Instruction. — Dr. Gustavo Bamos. 

I Minister of Agriculture . — SeRor Pinto Rraao, 

1 Minister for Colonies.— Jose Bacelar Bebiano, f 

1 Area and Population. 

j Area and population at the Census of December 1, 1920. The Azores 

i (3 districts) and Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integi-al part of the ^ 

j Republic. 


Provinces 


Entre Minho-e-Douro 
Viana do Castelo 
Braga 
Porto . 


227,420 

382,461 

679,978 


226,046 203 -S 
376,141 361-7 
702,274 786-4 


Districts 


2,790 


U96 


PORTUGAL 



Religion. 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal ; the predominant faith is 
the Roman Catholic. Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 




Population 


Provinces and Districts 

sq. miles 

1911 

1920 

_ 

sq. mile 
1920 

Tra.s-os-Montes ; — 

Vila Beal 

Bragan^m 

1,650 

2,513 

245,687 

192,133 

236,499 

170,302 

142'S 

67-7 


4,163 

437,820 

405,801 

97-5 

Aveiro 

Viseu 

Coimbra 

Guarda 

Oastelo Branco .... 

1,065 

1,937 

1,508 

2,116 

2,582 

336,243 

416,800 

360,056 

271,816 

241,509 

344,178 

404,864 

353,121 

256,243 

239,167 

32.7 -2 
209-0 
234-2 
121-1 

02-6 


9,208 

1,626,484 

1,697,673 

173-6 

Loiria ...... 

Santarem 

Lisbon 

1,317 

2,555 

3,065 

262,558 

322,753 

863,416 

279,124 

332,012 

933,568 

211-9 

129-9 

304-6 


6,937 

1,438,726 

1,544,704 

222-7 ' 

Alamtcjo : — 

Portalegre 

Bvora 

Bcja 

2,405 

1 2,8.56 1 

3,958 

141,778 

144,807 

192,499 

147,308 

158,239 

200,615 

61-3 

6S-0 
' 50*6 


9,219 j 

478,584 

601,252 

54-5 

A Igai’ve (Faro) ..... 

1,937 

274,122 

268,294 

138-6 

Total Continent . 

34,254 

5,546,695 

6,621,977 

164-3 

Islands : — 

Azores 

Madeira (Punohal) .... 

922 

314 

242,613 

169,777 

282,012 

1 179,002 

251-6 

670-0 

Total Islands .... 

1,286 : 

412,390 

1 411,014 

832-5 

Grand total .... 

36,490 

6,957,985 

I 6,032,991 

j 169-9 


In 1920 the population consisted of 2,865,818 males and 3,177,173 
females, or 111 females to every hundred males. Of the total population 
in 1920, 29,070 were foreigners. In 1927, the movement of the population 
was: births, 202,993 (104,192 males and 98,801 females) ; marriages, 41,688 ; 
deaths, 123,382 (62,626 males and 60,756 females) ; still-born, 8,419. 

At a special cen-sus held in 1925, the population of Lisbon was 529,524 
and that of Oporto 215,625, Other principal towns with their population in 
1920 (eensins) were: Setubal, 37,074 ; Braga, 21,970 ; Coimbra, 20,841; 
Evora, 16,148 ; Covilha, 14,049 ; Faro, 12,925 ; Tavira, 11,043 ; Portalegre, 
11,171; Aveiro, 10,367; Elvas, 11,747; Castelo Branco, 10,486 ; Beja, 
10,521; Angra, do Heroismo (Azores), 10,067. 

The number of emigrants in 1926 was 39,837, of whom 29,948 went to 
Brazil, 170 to North America and 6,810 to European countries. 
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divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, VTitli their sees severall^^ at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora, The Archbishop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1716) has seven 
suffragans, of whom only two are on the European mainland ; while the 
Archbishop of Braga (the oldest see in Portugal) has five, and the Archbishop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five episcopal sees, constitute 
part of the ecclesiastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
suffragan sees (Macao inclnded). 

In 1900 the number of Protestants in Portugal was 4,491, and that of 
Jews 481. 

Education. 

According to the census of 1920, 54*7 per cent, of the Portuguese nation 
are still unable to read or write. Primai'y education is compulsory, and is 
•rigorously enforced by a decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 
1911. In 1926-27 there were 7,174 public elementary schools with 318,437 
pupils and 8,384 teachers, 33 secondary schools with 11,430 pupils and 935 
teachers, and 5 primary normal schools with 793 pupils and 85 teachers. For 
higher education there are 3 Universities : at Lisbon (founded in 1858), Coimbra 
(founded 1290), and Oporto. In 1926-27 the nixmber of students at the 
universities was : Lisbon, 1,968; Coimbra, 1,484 ; and Oporto, 1,019. The 
Technical School at Lisbon provides instruction in engineering, chemistry, &c. 
Thei’e are also special colleges for music and art (Lisbon and Oporto), com- 
mercial agricultural and veterinary schools, a military academy at Lisbon, 
and a noval school. 

In 1927 there were 512 new.spapers and periodicals published in Portugal 
— 44 daily, 239 weekly and 197 monthly. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Republic is divided for judicial purposes into 194 comarcaa ; in every 
comarca there is a court of first instance. There are three courts of appeal 
(Tribunaes deRelagSo) at Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto, and a Supreme Court 
in Lisbon. There are also 7 municipal and 936 district courts. 

Finance. 


The estimated revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as 
follows (in escudos) ; — 



1024-26 

1 1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 1 

1928-29 

Revemie . 
Expenditure . 

1,237,086,167 i 
1,324,188,853 

' 1,306,193,612 
1,369,758,740 

1,289,032,232 

1,555,304,830 

1,421,993,021 

1,614,321,560 

1,919,388,378 

1,917,811,677 


On July 1, 1927, the external debt of Portugal was as follows:— New 
external 3 per cent, converted debt of 1902, 29,485,200Z. ; 1886, Lisbon 
loan, 2,196, 667Z, ; total external funded debt, 31,681,8677. ; internal funded 
debt, 49,579,1617. consolidated, 1,080,7657. redeemable, total internal 
debt, 50,659,9267,; floating debt, 19,607,0787. 


Defence. 

Military service is compulsory for every citizen from 17 years of age to 
46. The terms of service are 4 years in the Active Service, 16 years in the 
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Active Reserve, 5 years ia the Territorial Reserve and 3 years in the re- 
cruiting Reserve. The recruits are enlisted from March 1 to March 5. 

Portugal and the adjacent islands are divided into 4 Military Regions : 
Porto, Coimbra, Tomar and Evor-a, and 3 Military Governments : Lisbon, 
Azores and Madeira, including 22 recruiting and reserve districts. 

The total peace strength in 1928 was 4,320 officers and 23,427 other ranks. 

The Republican Guard consists of 8 Infantry Battalions and 1 Cavalry 
Regiment, with a total of 255 officers and 9,228 other ranks. 

The Fiscal Guard consists of 3 Battalions in the Continent and 4 
Companies in the Islands, and its strength is 5,486 men. 

The Portuguese Army is armed with rifles, Mauser- Vergueiro, 6 "5 mm. 
and Lee-Enfleld; Cavalry, Mannelicher, 6 "5 mm. carbine; Artillery, 7 '5 cm. 
Schneider-Canet gun, 7 ‘5 cm. Krupps gun, 7 cm. Mountain Scliiieider-Canet 
gun, 11 *4 cm. English howitzer, 15 *2 cm. Vickers howitzer and 15 cm. 
Sehneider-Canet du Bocage. 

The navy of Portugal comprises : — 4 cruisers, Vasco da Gama (ex-coast 
defence ironclad of 3,000 tons), Adamastor (1,757 tons) ; EepuUica and 
CarmUio Araujo (1,200 tons — ex-British sloops) ; a variety of gunboats 
(mainly employed in Colonial waters), a mine-layer, 4 transports, the sur- 
veying vessel, 5 de Outuhro (1,365 tons), 6 destroyers, 6 torpedo boats, 4 
submarines, 1 steamer for torpedo and mine service, a salvage vessel, and 
a sailing training ship. A -naval flying service was established in September 
1917. 

The naval 'personnel is about 6,000. 

Production and Industry. 

According to an estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture the cultivated 
area of Portugal is 13,317,500 acres (59-6 percent.); the uncultivated but 
productive area, 4,500.000 acres (20 '4 per cent.) ; area suitable for cultivation 
but not cultivated, 3, 502, 350 acres (1 5 "7 per cent. ) ; area unfit for cultivation, 
966,750 acres (4’3 per cent.). Of the whole area of continental Portugal 
26 ‘2 percent, is annually cultivated under cereals, pulse, pasture, etc, ; 3 '5 
per cent, is under vineyards ; 3*9 per cent, under fruit trees ; 17 ‘3 per cent, 
under forest ; 49*1 per cent, is waste. 

In 1927 the wheat crop was estimated at 380,000 tons; maize, 300,000 
tons ; oats, 150,000 tons ; barley, 65,000 tons ; broad beans and French 
beans are also cultivated. Other products are rice and potatoes (160,000 
metric tons in 1926). Wine (133,010,000 gallons in 1927) and olive oil 
(25,074,038 gallons in 1927) are also produced. 

The live stock in Poi'tugal in 1925 consisted of 30,078 horses, 236,300 
asses, 88,410 mules, 767,904 cattle, 3,683,828 .sheep, 1,557,743 goats, and 
1,117,354 pigs. 

The forests cover 17 per cent, of the total area of the country ; pine 
extending to 1,909,663 acres; oak, 898,833 acres; cork, 817,081 acres; 
chestnut, 210,345 acres ; Pyrenean oak, 169,150 acres : total, 4,006,072 acres. 
Cork is one of the principal sources of wealth; the production in 1926 
was 67,735 tons. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, hut for want of fuel and 
cheap transport, valuable mines remain tinworked. The total mineral pro- 
duction in 1926, amounted to 453,484 metric tons. Coal deposits exist, but 
production is so unimportant that heavj? imports are required. Tin, tungsten, 
copper pyrites, radium, arsenical pyrites, lead, zinc and manganese are 
among the minerals known to exist, but the extent of their deposits is 
unknown and production is light. 
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The fishing industry is of importance. In 1926 there were 52,518 men 
and boys employed, with 14,634 boats of 63,068 tons. In 1926, the value of 
the sardine catch was 13,020,594 escudos, and of tunny fish 4,000,827 
escudos. The centre of the sardine industry is at Se tubal, about 10 miles 
south of Lisbon. 

The principal manufacturing industry is the production of textiles, 
which employs some 45,000 operatives — 25, 000 in cottons, and the remainder 
in woollens, silks and linen goods. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the manufacture of azulejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
buildings. At Sacavem, near Lisbon, a large factory makes tiles and china- 
ware. In Peniche, an old fishing viUage on the coast north of Lisbon, there 
is a local pillow lace industry, and at Gnimaraes famous embroidery is made. j 

Commerce. I 


Imports for consumption and exports (exclusive of coin and bullion and 
re-exports) for six years ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imjiorts 

Exports 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Escudos 
1,247,752,343 
2,299,497 200 
2,958,070,685 

Escudos 

442,811,804 

684,255,800 

948,630,662 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Escudos 

2,483,932,800 

2,342,219,188 

2,662,107,700 

Escudos 

801,960,600 

736,853,000 

722,669,900 


The principal articles of import and export in 1926 and 1927 were : — 


I Imports Exports 

Article — - Article ^ 

1926 1927 1930 1937 

; Escudos Escudos Escudos Escudos 

■ Coal . . . 142,124 369 150,179,500 Hides . . j 6,520,443 6,668,083 

Petroleum, crude Resin . . ; 16,444,244 14,604,619 

i and refined . 61,841,391 74,212,754 Chemicals . . 4,337,230 4,361,228 

i Chemicals . . 41,625,783 47,850,717 Wines . . 274,323,230 241,369,628 

! Cotton and cotton Pish . . . : 1.36,983,646 184,960,103 

goods . . 147,147,289 134,670,280 Fruits . . i 24,128,829 32,276,240 

/ Bice . , . 86,703,607 76,844,921 Copper . . 1,890,340 2,199,983 

i Wheat . . 147.934,638 271,342,957 Timber . . 76,020,3.30 78,394,114 

I Coffee. . . 33,792,fj27 28,869,921 Raw wool . . 9,307,1.56 8,072,567 

i Machinery. . 107,348,088 121,835,094 Cotton goods . 30,789,228 30,729,648 

Motor vehicles , 81,386,090 79,f)68,860 

Fish . . . 157,181,447 131,577,313 

1 Litres. 

Wine is the staple article of import from Portugal into the United Kingdom 
the quantity amounting in 1927 to 6,488,194 gallons, valued at 2,233,622Z. 
The other principal imports were canned fish, 414,983L ; cork, unmanu- 
factured, 543,529Z,, and manufactured, 362,4632. The chief exports of the 
United Kingdom to Portugal in 1926 were (Board of Trade returns) : Coal, 
746,6242. ; cotton piece good.s, 431,8742. ; iron, wrought and unwrought, 
574,1032. ; machinery 311,8342. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 
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1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Portugal into U. K. 
Exports to Portugal from U. K. 

4,691 

4,519 

4,767 
4,170 ! 

1 

4,498 

3,364 

4,603 

3,888 

3,692 

3,741 


Shipping, Navigation, and Internal Communications. 

lu 1927, 8,929 vessels of 24,703,103 tons entered, and 8,698 vessels of 
24,644,376 tons cleared tlie ports of Portugal. Of those entering, 3,672 
(2,904,325 tons) were Portuguese, 1,749 (8,599,220 tons) British, and 

I, 133 (5,035,084 tons) German. In 1927 the merchant marine of Portugal 
consisted of 827 steam vessels and 20,672 sailing vessels of 199,379,240 tons 
and 172,032,516 tons respectively. 

Portugal has 824 miles of State-owned railway, 735 miles being normal 
gauge and 89 miles narrow gauge. According to an agreement dated March 

II, 1927, the Companhia dos Caminhos de Perro Portngueses, to which a 
number of private lines already belong, took over two sections of the State 
railways in return for* an annual contribution of a fixed percentage of 
earnings. There are also six privately owned lines 1,177 miles in length, 
882 miles normal and 295 miles narrow gauge. On January 1, 1926, total 
railway mileage was 2,001 miles. There are about 9,315 miles of I’oad. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Government financial institution is the Bank of Portugal. The cash 
on hand of the hank on January 23, 1929, was: gold, 8,577,180 escudos, 
nickel and copper, '796,000 escudos. The notes in circulation amounted 
to 1,927, 6 18, 000 escudos. 

There are 22 other hanks registered in the Republic with a capital of 
169,929,444 escudos, and total deposits on December 31, 1925, of 871,482,625 
e.scudos, and cash in hand, 342,297,803 escudos. The deposits in the 
Portuguese savings bank on December 31, 1925, amounted to 526,602,912 
escudos, and those in the Post Office Savings Bank on the same date to 
3,333,611 escudos. 

The gold coinage of Portugal issued since 1854 amounts to the nominal 
value of 7,967,002 escudos, and the silver coinage to 37,934,523 escudos. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, established 
a new monetary system. The unit is the gold escMdo, of 100 c&ntaws, which 
is equivalent to the 1-milreis gold piece, and is worth normally about 
4s, 5^d. (but the rate of exchange has fallen considerably); 1,000 escudos 
are called a conto. Gold coins are 2, 5, and 10-eaoudo pieces ; silver coins 
are 1-escudo (0'836 fine) and 50, 20, and 10-centavos pieces ; there are 
bronze and nickel coins of 4, 2, 1, and ^-centavo. ^ The gold coins and 
the silver escudos are ’900 fine ; the other silver coins are ’835 fine. 

Owing to the disappearance of practically all gold and silver in Portugal, 
the currency is on a paper basis. New notes of 5, 10, and 50 centavos have 
been issued by the Bank of Portugal. Small coins of 1 and 4 centavos have 
been placed in circulation to relieve the scarcity of small ohango. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures still in use are : — 

Th-Q Libra . . . = 1'012 lb. avoirdupois. 

„ Almude i imperial gallons. 

V >> Oporto ™ 5 D j# j > 

,, Alqueire . . . = 0*36 ,, bushel. 

,, Moio . . . = 278 ), quarters. 
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Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Porttoaij in Gr3eat Britain, 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — -General Thomaz 
Antonio Garcia Rosado, E.O.M. 6. (appointed July, 1926). 

Counsellor. — Dr. Fernando Quartin de Oliveira Bastos. 

Third Secretaries. — Joao de Barros Ferreira da Fonseca and Jose de 
Mattos Braaneamp. 

Attache. — Antonio Potiei-. 

Commercial Counsellor and Consul-General. — ^Joaquini Pedroso. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
and Consular agents at Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, 
Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 

Ambassador, — Rt, Hon. Sir Colville Barclay, K.G.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., 
M.V.O. (appointed March 3, 1923). 

Counsellor. — F. D’A. G. Osborne. 

Second Secretary. — A. H. Hamilton-Gordon, 

Military AttacM. — Major F. K. Simmons, M.V.O,, M.C. 

Naval AttacM. — Capt. G. W. Hallifax. 

Commercial Secretary and Consul at Lisbon. — A. H, W. King. 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C. ), Portimao, Villa Real) 
Faro, Setubal, Figueira, Oporto, &c. ; Funchal (Madeira), St. Michael’s 
(Azores), St, Fincent (Cape Verde). 

Consul-General at Louren 50 Marques. — Joseph Pyke. 

There are Consuls or Vice-Consuls at Mozambique, Tete, Quelimane, and 
Lobito, Consul at Marmagao (66a). 


The colonial ] 
as follows : — 


Dependencies. 

I of Portugal, situated in Africa and , 


Colonial Possessions 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Colonial Possessions 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Possessions in Africa: 



Possessions in Asia ; 



Gaiie Verde Islands 



In India . 

1,469 

5.31,952 

(1926) . 

1,480 

131,147 

Timor (1927) . 

7,830 

451,604 

Guinea . . . 

22,000 

350,000 

China: Macao, <Sie. 



Princii)e and 8t. 



(1910) . 

4 

93,984 

Thomas’ Islands 






(1921) . . . 

S60 

59,055 




Angola . . . 

484,800 

2,481,956 




Mozambique . 

428,182 

3,482,914 

Total, Asia . 

8,803 

1,077,540 

Total Africa . 

936,772 

6,505,072 

Total, Colonies . 

945,676 

7.582,612 


On August 15, 1914, partial autonomy was granted by the Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of laws for civil and financial Government. 

The Cape Verde Islands consist of ten islands and four islets which 
are administered by a Governor, whose seat is at Praia, the capital. The 
islands are divided into two groups, named Barlavento (windward) and 
Sotavento (leeward). The former is constituted by the islands of S, Vicente, 
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S. Antao, S. Wicolau, Santa, Luzia, Sal and BOa Vista, and the small islands 
named Branco and Raso. The latter is constituted by the islands of Sao 
Tiago, Maio, Bogo and Brava, and the small islands named Rei and Sombo. 
S. Vicente is a coaling station which supplies all navigation to South 
America. The total area is 3,928 square kilometres (1,475 square miles). 
The population according to the census of 1926, is 131,147 (59,031 males 
and 72,116 females), including Europeans and foreigners. There are 146 
primary schools, one secondary school in the Island of Sao Vicente and one 
Institute in the Sao Nicolan Island. For judicial purposes the Islands are 
divided into three comareas: Sao Tiago, Santo -Antao and Silo Vicente. 
Military force is not less than 264 men (168 natives). The chief products 
are sizal, castor oil, coffee, mustard, brandy, oranges and hides. Other 
products are maize, manioc, beans, tobacco, cane sugar, sweet potatoes. 
Estimated public revenue in 1926-27, 17,504,815 escudos (16,504,815 ordi- 
nary, 1,000,000 extraordinary) ; expenditure, 17,111,699 escudos (12,431,699 
ordinary, 4i6SO,000 extraordinary); imports in 1927, 60,012,910 escudos; 
exports', 5,082,420 escudos. Banking operations are realised by the Banco 
Macional Ulti'amarino through their branch at Praia and their Agent in 
Mindelo. 

Portuguese Guinea) on the coast of Senegambia, is bounded by the 
limits fixed by the convention of May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
enclosed on the land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
archipelago of Bijagoz, with the island of Bolama, in which the capital of 
the same name is situated. It is divided for administrative purposes into 
10 districts (9 Circumsericoes Oivis and 1 Coneelho). Area is 22,000 square 
miles. Estimated population is 350,000. The chief commercial products 
are rubber, wax, oil, seeds, ivory, hides. Estimated public revenue and 
expeuditure for 1928-29, 34,970,000 escudos. Military force 412 (377 
natives). Imports in 1927, 34,322,414 escudos ; exports, 34,309,016 escudos. 
The chief port is Bissau. Other ports : Bolama, Cacheu and Bubaque. There 
are 592 miles of telegraph lines and 1,740 miles of roads. 

The islands of S. Thome and Principe, which are about 125 miles 
off the coast of Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, were discovered in 1471, and 
now constitute a province under a Governor. Area of the islands 320 square 
miles. According to the census of 1921 the population of the two islands 
was 69,065 ; 52,150 in S. Tome and 6,905 in Principe, and the distribution 
was as follows; whites, 1,115; natives, 57,123, 817 others. The islands 
are hilly, the soil is volcanic, and the vegetation rich and various. The chief 
commercial products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. Area of cacao 
plantations, 125,000 acres; production in 1927, 16,767 metric tons ; produc- 
tion of coffee in 1927, 307 metric tons. Revenue, 1926-27, 10, 573,347 escudos ; 
expenditure, 10,573,347 escudos. Military force consists of 145 men (135 
natives). Imports at S. Thomd and Principe (1927), 36,271,746 escudos; 
exports, 91,776,486 escudos. On S. Thome a railway of 310 miles is open for 
traffic. There are 28 miles in course of construction, 

An.g’ola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-line of over 
1.000 miles, is separated from French Congo by the boundaries assigned 
by the convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Congo by those fixed 
by the convention of May 25, 1891 ; from British South Africa in 
accordance with the convention of June 11, 1891, and from South-weat 
Africa in accordance with that of December 30, 1886. The colony has 
belonged to the Portuguese since 1575, with the exception of the years 
1641 to 1648, when it was held by the Dutch. It is under a High Com- 
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missionei’, who resides at Ltranda, and is vested with large powers. By 
the Charter of October 15, 1926, it is divided into 12 administrative 
districts : Zaire, Cpngo, Cuanza-Norte, Maiange, Liinda, Loanda, Cuan.za- 
Sul, Benguella, Bie, Mexico, Mossamedes, and Hnila. The capital is S, 

Paulo de Loanda, other important towns being Cabinda, Ambriz, Novo 
Kedondo, Bengirella, Mossamedes, and Porto Alexandre. The indigenous 
population numbered 2,481,956 on December 31, 1926 (1,197,099 males and 
1,284,857 females). There are Government, municipal and private schools, 
with altogether about 4,752 pupils. Various missions are at work in the 
country. The military force is composed of 740 Europeans and 6,000 
natives. Budget receipts, 1927-28, 167,559,760 angolares ; expenditure, 
166,217,050 angolares. The chief pi'oducts are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
vegetable oils, coco-nuts, ivory,, oxen and fish. Cotton-growing, formerly 
remunerative, has been neglected, but is now increasing; tobacco is 
grown and manufactured for local consumption ; petroleum and asphalt 
are worked by a British syndicate. The province contains large quantities « 

of malachite and copper, iron, petroleum, and salt. Gold and diamonds S 

have also been found. Imports, 1927, 272,941,344 escudos (2,843,139Z.); i 

exports, 204,622,176 escudos (2,131,481Z.); 1926, imports, 225,569,000 i 

escudos ; exports, 188,469,000 escudos. The chief imports of the province I 

are textiles, and the chief e.xports are coflee (10,013 metric tons in 1927), I 

maize (67,034 metric tons in 1927), diamonds (180,334 carats in 1927), and j 

dried fish (10,188 metric tons in 1927). The trade is largely with Portugal, 

Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures), 146,6697 in 1927, 

161,3817 in 1928 ; imports from United Kingdom, 1,241,4297 in 1927, 

773,1197 in 1928, The Portuguese National Navigation Company has most 
of the carrying trade to and from Europe ; the steamers of 8 British lines 
and one German line visit ports of the Colony. The length of railways open 
for traffic is 818 miles, made upas follows : Loanda-Luealla line, 226 miles 
(metre gauge) ; Luealla-Malanje lino, 149 miles (metre gauge) ; Oanhoca- 
Golungo Alto, 9 miles ; Lohito-Chinguar, 323 miles ; and Mossamcdes-Chela 
Mountains, 111 miles. In July, 1918, the Government purchased the Trans- 
African railway, Angola is connected by cable with East, West, and South 
African telegraph systems. There are 2,420 miles of roads and 7,452 miles 
of telegivaph lines. 

As from July 1, 1928, the Angolan escudo has been superseded by a new 
unit the ‘augolar,’ 80 angolares being the equivalent of 100 Angolan 
escudos. A new coin has also been introduced, called a ‘ macuta,’ equal to 
5 centavos. 

Sigh Qommissio^ier , — Commandant Eilomeno Chmem. 

Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) is separated from British 
Central and South Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from Tanganyika 
Territory, according to agreements of October and December, 1886, 
and July, 1890, by a line running from Cape Delgado at 10° 40' S. lat. till 
it meets the course of the Eovuma, which it follows to the point_ of its 
confluence with the ’Msinje, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being the 
parallel of latitude of this point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles the Peace Conference on Sei)tember 23, 1919, allotted to Portugal 
‘as the original and rightful owner’ the territory south of the Rovuma, 
known as the ‘ Kionga Triangle ’ (formerly part of German East Africa). 

Portuguese East Africa, with an area of 428,182 square miles, comprises 
three distinct entities : (1) the Province of Mozambique, administered by the 
State (295,000 square miles), (2) the teratory under the Oompanhia de 
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MoijamMqiie (59,840 square miles), and (3) the territory under the Companliia 
do Nyassa (73,292 square miles). The first is divided into 5 districts : 
Loxrre'iKjo Marques, Inhambane, Quelimane, Tete and Mozambique, each with 
its own Governor. Louren90, Marques (population 37,301 on December 29, 
1927) is the capital of the Province. There is a Government Council com- 
posed of officials and elected representatives of the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural classes, and also an Executive Council. The existing or- 
ganisation of the Province is that which was established by decree of May 
23, 1907, with some modifications introduced by the Law of October 9, 1922. 
The population of the colony (1926), including the chartered companies, is 
3,482,914 natives. Revenue and expenditure for 1928-29 were estimated 
at 322,483,961 escudos. The chief products of the Province are sugar, 
maize, cotton and mining products. In 1923 there were 54,199 oxen, 25,105 
goats, and 12,387 pigs. The principal ports are Mozambique, Beira, Porto 
Amelia, Quelimane, Chiude, Inhambane and Lourengo Marques. Imports 
in 1927 amounted to 57,260,765 escudos gold, and exports to 56,905,087 escu- 
dos gold. The chief imports are cereals, foodstuffs, cement, cotton, alcoholic 
liquors and animals. The chief exports are sugar, raw cotton, maize, ores 
and ivory. At the port of Lourengo Marques there entered in 1927, 774 
vessels of 3,693,320 tons. Trade with United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
figures): exports to United Kingdom, 470,237^. in 1927, 424,703Z. in 1928 ; 
imports from IJnited Kingdom, 3,413,061^ in 1927, S,179,48H. in 1928. 

The military force of the Colony varies between 2,250 men (1,379 
natives) and 3,904 men (2,468 natives). 

The Manica- and Sofala region is administered by the Mozambique 
Company, which has a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 50 years 
from 1891. Under the Company’s administration the country on either side 
of the Beira Railway has become settled, there is convenient transport by 
rail and river, and facilities are granted for securing titles and working 
mines. The census population of the Mozambiq;ie Company’s territory 
(1926) was 308,543, including 3,600 whites. Imports into this territory 
amounted in 1924 to 1,061,176^. and in 1925 to 1.253,094/:. ; exports, 1924, 
to 1,057,8842. ; 1925, to 614,4472. Transit traffic through the port of Beira 
to and from Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and the Belgian 
valued at 9,196,9972. in 1924, and 9,776,9492. in 1926. The 
of maize in 1923-24 was 49,285 tons; in 1924-25, 15,345 tons, 
of sugar, 1926, 19,601 tons; 1925, 21,845 tons. In 1926 there 
were 88,060 head of cattle. Gold production, 1926, 2,239 ounces * 1924, 
11,468 ounces; silver, 1926, 671 ounces; 1924, 1,064 ounces. The port 
of this territory is Beira. There entered at Beira in 1927, 694 vessels 
with 7,848 passengers and 298,806 tons of cargo ; and departed, 595 vessels 
with 4,890 passengers and 383,736 tons of cargo. 

The Nyassa Company, with a royal charter, adrub isters the region 
between the Eovuma, Lake Nyasa, and the Lurio. 

The Delagoa Bay railway has a length of 67 miles in Portuguese territory, 
and is continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Till recently the commercial 
relations and transit of goods by this railway between the Portuguese and 
A British possessions were regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909, 
new agreement has been negotiated recently. A railway w as con structed before 
the war to a point near the Swaziland border, 44 miles being open for 
traffic, but the linking up of this section with the South African Rail- 
ways to provide a direct route from Lourengo Marques to Johannesburg has 
not yet been arranged. The Gaza railway (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) from Chai-Chai 
to Chikomo has 51 miles open for traffic. 
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The Beira railway has a length of 200 miles in the territory ad- Iv 

ministered by the Mozamhiq^ue Co,, and links up at the frontier with the \ i 

Rhodesian Railway system. The Trans-Zambesia Railway, 156 miles in 
length, from Dondo, on the Beira Junction Railway, to Murraga, on the ; j! 

southern hank of the Zambesi, was opened for traffic on July 1, 1922, On 
the northern bank of the Zambesi, the Central Africa Railway (61 miles 
long, of which 45 miles are in Portuguese territory), connects at Port : 

Herald with the Shire Highlands Railway. When a loridge is constructed it 

over the Zambesi these three railways will give a continuous connection i 

between British Nyasaland and the port of Beira. !• 

The Grovernment has been working on a definite plan, and the finished tf 

scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the .southern boundary of the 
Mozambique Co.’s territories, embraces the following lines: Moamha to 
Xinavane, 55 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Ohissane to Chai-Chai, 
or via Chibuto to Chigomo, 70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via 
Manjacasse to Chigomo, 51 miles (completed) ; Chigomo via Jinagai to 
Inharrime, 51 miles (projected) ; Inharrime to Inhambane, 55 miles (com- 
pleted). Activities north of the Mozambique Co. are represented by two 
lines of penetration, one from the port of Quelimane, which taps what is 
said to he the richest region on the whole coast and now extends to Mocuba 
on the river Lujella, and the other from Liimbo, on the mainland opposite 
the island and port of Mozambique, capital of the district of that name and 
formerly capital of the Province, to Mconta. The extension of this line 
westwards towards the Namuli highlands is about to be begiin. 

Beira is connected by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
Lourengo Marques with the Transvaal system. Quelimane has telegraphic com- 
munication with Chiromo. In 1925 there were 7, 462 miles of telegraph line. 

There are 12,400 miles of roads. 

Since September 1, 1922, the escudo currency has been in vogue in 
Portuguese East Africa, but at Lourengo Marques and Beira, libra esierlina 
(sterling) notes used still to be issued by the local banks. This right was 
rescinded in 1926, and the sterling notes are to be withdrawn from circulation 
within ten years. 

Portuguese India consists of Goa. containing the capital. Pangin, or 
Nova-Gda, on the Malabar coast ; Damfio, on the coast about 100 miles north 
of Bombay ; and Din, a small island about 140 miles west of DamSo. In 
1927-28 there were 94 elementary schools with 8,719 pupils, 866 secondary 
school pupils, also a medical school and a teacher’s training college. In GOa 
there are 601 salt works employingl,968men, theannnalprodnctionamonnt- 
ing to about 12,200 tons. In Damiio there are 11 salt works, and in Diu 6. 

In 1906 deposits of manganese were discovered near MormugSoand about 6 
concerns with about 20 mines are at work. The military force consists of 39 
officers and 1,347 other ranks. The MormugSo railway (51 miles) connects 
this port with the lines of British India. The estimated revenue 
of G6a, &e., in 1928-29 was 5,596,746 rupees, and the expenditure 5,009,421 
rupees. The trade is largely transit. In 1927 the imports by sea and laud 
amounted to 16,823,589 rupees, the exports to 4,047,160 rupees. Chief 
exports are : coconuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, caju-nuts, salt, and 
copra. There are in Portuguese India 46 telegraph offices and 247 miles of 
telegraph lino. 

Macao, in China, situated on an island of the same .name at the mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
OolSane, a province, the eity being divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administrator, | 

The population, according to the census of December 31, 1920, is 83,984 a 
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(46,007 males and 37,977 females). There are 3,816 Portuguese and 80,168 
of various nationalities. Estimated revenue in 1926-27, 3,029,210 escudos, 
and expenditure 3,321,742 esoudos. The military force contains at least 
488 men (164 natives). The trade, mostly transit, is in the hands of 
Ghinese. Imports in 1927, 24,831,894 patacas (ai^proximate value of the 
pataca is 2s.) ; exports, 10,226,008 patacas. 

Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern portion of the island of that 
name in the Malay Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno and the 
neighbouring isle of Pulo Cambing, a total area of 7^ square miles. By 
treaty of April 1859, ratified August 18, 1860, the island was divided 
between Portugal and Holland ; by convention of October 1, 1904, ratified 
in 1908, a boundary arrangement was made between the two Governments, 
certain enclaves being exchanged and the possession of other territories 
settled. This possession, formerly administratively joined to Macao, was 
in 1896 made an independent province. Population in 1926, 451,604 
Estimated pitblic revenue and expenditure for 1926-27, 1,882,527 escudos. 
Military force not less than 323 men (212 natives). Imports (1925) 604,123 
escudos ; exports, 711,757 escudos. Chief exports are : coffee, sandal-wood, 
sandal-root, copra, and wax. The port is Dilly, the capital. 
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ROME, SEE AND CHURCH OP. 

Fob many ages until Pins IX. ’s reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Popes or Roman Pontiffs bore temporal sway over a ten-itory stretch- 
ing across Mid-Italy from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of tins 
dominion the whole has been incorporated with the Italian Kingdom, 
Furthermore, by an Italian law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaranteed 
to His Holiness and his successors for ever, besides possession of the Yatican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
3,226,000 lire, but this allowance remained unclaimed and unpaid until 
February 11, 1929, when a settlement of the ‘Roman question’ was arrived 
at by three treaties between the Italian Government and the Vatican. On 
that day there was signed (1) a Political Treaty, which recognized the full 
and independent sovereignty of the Holy See in the city of the Vatican ; (2) 
a Concordant, to regulate the condition of religion and of the Church in 
Italy ; and (3) a Financial Convention, in accordance with which the Holy 
See shall receive 750,000,000 lire in cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian 
5 per cent. State bonds. This sum is to be a delinitive settlement of all the 
financial claims of the Holy See against Italy in consequence of the loss of 
its temporal power in 1870. 

Supreme Pontiff . — Pius XI. (AchiUes Eatti), born atDesio, May 31, 1867 ; 
Archbishop of Milan and Cardinal, June IS, 1921 ; elected Supreme Pontiff, 
as successor of Benedict XV., February 6, 1922. 

The election of a Pope ordinarily is h^sorutiny. Each Cardinalin conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom he chooses. 
These tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector approaching the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are taken from the choice by scrutators 
appointed ad hoe from the electing bo^y ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and when it is found that any Cardinal has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour ho is declared elected. 

From the accession of Innocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XL, 261st, the Popes (all Italian) have been as follows: — 


HOME, SEE AND CHXJECH OF 


and Family of Poattff 


Innocent IX. {Facehinetti) . 
Clementy HI. (Aldohrandmi) 
Leo XI. {Medici) 

Paul Y. (Borghese) 

Gregory XV. (Ludovisi) 
Urban VIII. {Barherini) 
Innocent X. {Pampkily) 
Alexander VIL {Chigi) 
Clement IX. (Eospigliosi) . 
Clement X. {Altieri) 
Innocent XL {OdescalcM) . 
Alexander VIII. (OMoJom) . 
Innocent XII. (PignateUi) . 
Clement XI. {Albani) 
Innocent XIII. {Conti) 


Tear of 
Election 

Name and Family of Pontiff 

Tear of 
Election 

1591 

Benedict XIII. {Orsini) 

1724 

1592 

Clement XII. {Corsini) 

1730 

1605 

Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) 

1740 

1605 

Clement XIII. {Bezzonico) , 

1758 

1621 

Clement XIV. {GanganeUi) 

1769 

1623 

Pins VI, (SrascM) . 

1775 

1644 

Pius VIL (Ohiaramonti) . 

1800 

1655 

Leo XII. {della Genga) 

1823 

1667 

Pius VIIL {Oastiglioni) 

1829 

1670 

Gregory XVI. {Cappellari) . 

1831 

1676 

Pius IX. (Mastai-Ferretti) . 

1846 

1689 

Leo XIII. {Peed) 

1878 

1691 

Pins X. {Sarto) . 

1903 

1700 

Benedict XV. {della Ohiesa) 

1914 

1721 

Pius XI. {Patti) 

1922 


The Roman Pontiff (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 69 merubers, namely, 6 
Cardinal-Bishops (holders of the suburbicary sees), 49 Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 Cardinal -Deacons, but hardly ever comprising the full number. In 
March, 1929, the Sacred College consisted of 5 Cardinal-Bishops, 49 Cardinal- 
Priests, and 5 Cardinal-Deacons.^ The following list gives the names, 
dates, and offices of these 59 Cardinals : — 


Cardinal-Bishops : — 
Vincenzo Vannntelli 


Qennaro Granite Pi-\ 
gnatelll di Belmonte / 


Donato Sbarretti-. 


Rafael Merry del Val . 


Office or Dignity 


Bishop of Ostia and Pales-'i 
trina, Archpriest of the I 
Patriarchal Liberian Basil- j 
ica, Datary of His Holiness J 
Bishop of Albano . 

Vicar General of His Holiness \ 
Cardinal Bishop of Velletri f 
Bishop of Frascati. Prefecfi 
of the Holy Congregation > ' 
of the Sojcraments . ' 

Btshop of Sabina; Prefect 'i 1 
of the Holy Congregation }- 
oi the Concilio . 


Secretary of the Congrega- 1 
tion of the Holy Office, I 
. Archpriest of the Vatican f 
Basilica ' . . ' 


1 The terms Cardinal-Priest and Cardinal-Deacon have for centuries ceased to imply 
severally the particular orders of priest or deacon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a pre.sbyteral title is freely given to one in episcopal or diaeonal orders, and a doaconry to 
a priest or even to a simple clerk. 
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I Nationality 


Cardinal-Vriesta — cont. 
Joaquiin Arcoverde de \ 
Albuquerque Gaval- 1 
canti . . , . ) 

Pietro Mafa . 


Louis Henri Lugon . 
Paulin Pierre Andrieu 
Antonio Mendes Bello 
Francis Bourne . 
William 0 Connell 


Gustav PifB 

Alfonso Maria Mi - 1 
strangelo . . . j 

Andrew Francis Frtih- \ 
wirth . . . j 

Raphael Scapinelli di \ 
Leguigno . . , / 

Pietro Lafontaine 
Louis Ernest Dubois . 
Tominaso Pio Boggiani 
Alessio Ascalesi 
Louis Joseph Maurin . 
Alexander Kakowski 
Adolph Bertram 
Franeesoo Eagonesi . 
Michael Faulhaber . 
Dennis Dougherty 
Francisco de Assisi 
Vidal y Barraquer . ,( 
Karl Josef Schulte 
Achille Locatelli 
Alexius Cliarost . 
Giovanni Baptist \ 
Nasalli Rocca . . > 

Luigi Sincere 
George William \ 
Mundelein J 
Patrick Joseph Hayes . 
Eustachio Ilundain y"! 

Esteban , . . j 

Vincenzo Casanova yl 
Marzol . . . / 

Bonaventura Oerretti . 
Enrico Gaapavri , 

Luigi Gapotosti . . 

Lorenzo Lauri . 

Giuseppe Gamba 
Giuseppe Enrico van! 
Roey . . . J 


Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro j Brazilian . 

Archbishop of Pisa . . 1 Italian . 

Caiuerlengo of the Holy, 

Roman Church. Pontifical | I 
Secretary of State, Prefect 1^! ,, 

of the Congregation of Ex- j ! 
traordinary Ecclesiastical j j 


Archbishop of Reims . 
Archbishop of Bordeaux 
Patriarch of Lisbon 
Archbishop of Westminster . 

„ Boston . 
Commendatory Grand Prior, 
of the Sovereign Order of 
Malta in Rome and Prefect 
of the Holy Congi’egation of 
the Seminarii and of the 
Universitd degli Studi . j 
Prefect of the Holy Congre- 
gation of Propaganda Fide , 
Archbishop of Vicuna . 
Archbishop of Florence 


1S42 1911 
1801 1911 
1850 1911 


Archbishop of Naples , 
Archbishop of Lyons , 
Archbishop of Warsaw . 
Bishop of Breslau . 


Archbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Cologne . 
Archbishopof Rennes . 
Archbi.shop of Bologna . 

Archbishop of Chicago . 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Seville . 
Archbishop of Granada 


Archbishop of Malines , 


1854 1925 
1872 1925 


f ^ 
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Name 

Office or Dignity 

Nationality 

Tear of 
Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

Car(.Hn(il-Priests~coiit, 





Auguste Hlond . . 

Archbishop of Poznan andl 

Polish 

1S81 

1927 

Alexis Lepicier . 


French 

1863 

1927 

Raymond Rouleau 

Archbishop of Quebec . 

Canadian 

1866 

1927 

Pedro Segura y Saenz _ | 

Archbishop of Toledo andl 
Primate of Spain . . / 

Spanish . 

ISSO 

1927 

Charles J. H. Binet • 

f 

Archbishop of Besanenn 
Archbishop of E.sztergoiu \ 

French 

1869 

1927 

Justinian Szeredyi .1 

(Grail) 'and Primate' of !■ 
Hungary . . . J 

Hungarian 

ISS4 

1927 

Gardinal-Deaeom : — 





Cainillo Laurenti . | 

Prefect of the Holy Congrega- ) 
tioii of the Religion . . y 

Italian 

1862 

1921 

Giuseppe Mori . 

— 

German . 

1850 

1922 

Franz Bhrle . 


1845 

1922 

Alessandro Verde. 



1806 

1925 

Carlo Perosi. . . | 

Secretary of the Holy Con. 1 
gregation ConcistoHale . } 

” 

1868 

1926 


Tliougli primarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every nation of Christendom, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the j^arish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacons of Roman deaconries. In 1586 their number was finally 
settled by Sixtus V. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope’s Senate or 
Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect the deceased Pontiff’s successor. 
They received the distinction of the red hat under Innocent lY., during 
the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban YIIL, in 1630. 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with Consultors and Officials. There are now eleven Sacred 
Congregations, viz.. Holy Office, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Council, Religious, Propaganda Fide, Rites, Ceremonial, Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, Seminaries and Universities, for the Oriental Church. 
Besides these there are several permanent Commissions, for example, one for 
Biblical Studies, another for Historical Studies, another for Preservation of the 
Faith in Rome, another for Codification of Canon Law. Furthermore, the 
Roman Curia contains three tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; 
and, lastly, various oflices, as the Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, 
the Apostolic Chamber, the Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewith the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Monaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portueal, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Mexico. 

Witliiii the British Empire the present number of Roman Catholic residential sees is 
242, viz., 40 archbishoprics and 123 bishoprics, besides S2 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
held by Bishops of titular sees), and 27 apostolic prefectures : while the Roman Catholic 
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population subject to King George 7. is estimated at 15,925,950 souls, of whom 
9,137,066 are in Europe; 3,300,781 in Asia; 994,195 in Africa; 4,070,651 in British 
America; and 1,428,357 in Australasia. Throughout the world the Koman Catholic 
poimlation is reckoned (1928) at 334.664,791 souls, of whom 328,158,020 are of the Latin 
Rite (Catholic Directory, London). 




1212 KUMANIA 

Pcrnot (Maurice), Le Saint Siige, I’Eglise Catliolique et la Politique Mondiale. Paris, 
19S25. 

ijawite (Leopold von), Die Rdraiselien Piipste in denletztenvier Jahrhimderten. 3 vols., 
viz., vol. i., 8tli ed., Leipzig, 1885; vols. ii. and iii., Cth ed., Leipzig, 1874. [English 
translation by Sarah Austin, 4th ed., 3 vols., London, 1886. Another by E. Poster, 7 
vols., London, 185.3-56.] 

Registers of various Roman Pontiffs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., 
Urban IV., Honorius IV., &c., by divers French Scholans. Paris. (In progress.) 

Eossi (Cav. Giovanni Battista de). La Roma sotterranea descritta ed illustrata. Eoina, 
1864-97. [English compilation by J. S. Northcote, D.D., and W. R. Brownlow, D.D, 
New and enlarged ed. 2 vols. Loudon,1879.] 

Sc/iuifire (Victor), Die Katacomben ; Die altchristlichen Grabstiitten : Ihre Geschichte 
und ihre Monnmente. Leipzig, 1882. 

Sdmater (L), The Sacramentary. Translated from the Italian by A. Levelis-Marka. 
Vol, 1. London, 1925. 

Silvagni (David), La Corte e la Society Romana nei secoli XVIII. e XIX, 2nd ed, 
3 vols. Firenze, 1882-85. [English translation by Fanny Maclaughlin entitled, Rome, its 
Princes, Priests and People. 3 vols. London, 1886-87.] 

Streit (Carolus, S. V. D.), Atlas Hierarchicus : Deseriptio Geographioa et Statistic;! 
totiu.s Ecclesiae Catliollcae et Orientis et Occidentis. Paderhorn, 191S. 

Tiiher (M. A. R.), Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. 22nd ed. London, 

)25. 

Wetser (Heinrich Joseph), and Welle (Benedikfc), Kirchenlexicoii. 2nd edition. Begun 
by Card. Joseph Hergenrdtlser and continued by Dr. Franz Raulen. Freiburg-im-Bretsgau, 
1882-1901. 12 vols. and an index volume, 

e Malereieii der Katakoinben Roms, 2 vols. Freiburg-im- 
2 vols. Rome, 1893) —Die I'omischen Mosaiken und 
Bauten von IV. bis XIII Jahrliundert. 4 vols. Freiburg-im- 


RUMANIA. 

(RomInia) 

Eeigning King. 

(Micliael) I., King of Kumania, born October 25, 1921, son of 
V known as (larol Caraiman) and Princess Helen of Greece. 
Proclamated King on July 21, 1927, after the death of King Ferdinand L 
(his grandfather). As the King is a nainor, there is a Eegency Council, 
composed of Prince Nicholas, the young King’s uncle, the Patriarch Mgr. 
Miron I Oristea and M. Buzdugan, President of the Court of A[)peal. 

Father of the King .—Carol, born October 15, 1893, married March 10, 
1921, to Princess Helen of Greece (now known as the Pi’incess of Rumania), 
Aunts and uncle of the King:~{\) jElisabeth, born October 11, 1894, 
married February 27, 1921, to the Diadoch, afterwards George II., King of 
the Plellenes ; (2) Mai'ie, born January 8, 1900, married to Alexander, King 
of the Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, June 8, 1922 ; (3) Nicholas, born 
August 18, 1903 ; (4) Ileana, born January 5, 1909, 

The Civil list, as approved on August 2, 1927, provides for .56 million lei 
annually, i. e., 18 million lei for King Michael, 4 million lei for the Council 
of Regency, 20 million lei for the Queen Dowager, and 7 million lei each for 
Prince Nicholas and the Princess of Rumania (mother of the King). 

The union of the two Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united provinces. The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuza, who had been elected ‘ Hospodar, ’ or Lord, ofWallachiaand of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed the government under the title of Prince 
Alexandra Joan I. A revolution which broke out in February 1866 forced 
Prince Alexandra Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of Prince Carol I. 
The representatives of the people, assembled at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rumania’s independence from Turkey, May 21, 1877, which was confirmed 
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by Art. 43 of the Congre.gs of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I, 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as 
King from 1881 to 1914. On April 11, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to 
Rumania ; the Bukovina on November 28, 1918 ; and Transylvania on 
December 1, 1918. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Rumania was adopted on March 28, 1923. Accord- 
ing to this the subsoil and the forests are nationalized. The Senate consists 
of 170 members (Old Kingdom, 82 ; Transylvania, 4.5 ; Be.ssarabia, 24 ; and 
Bukovina, 19), including 4 for the Universities and 19 Bishops. The Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. There are also life senators — former 
Premiers who held office for at least 4 ye-ars ; former Presidents of the High 
Court of Justice who held office for at least 5 years ; former Commanders-in- 
Chief of the army who have held office (in peace time) for at least 4 years. 
The Chamber of Deputies consists of 347 members (Old Kingdom, 168 ; 
Transylvania, 112 ; Bessarabia, 51 ; and Bukovina, 16). A Senator must 
be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. Members of either House must 
be Rumanians by birth or naturalisation, in full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, and domiciled in the country. All citizens of 21 years, 
paying taxes, are electors. Both Senators and Deputies receive 500 lei 
per each day of actual attendance, besides 2000 lei per month and free 
railway passes. The King has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The executive is vested in a 
council of Ministers. 

The elections held in December, 1928, resulted in the retmm of the 
following parties ; — Lower House ; National Peasant Party, 333 ; Social 
Democrats, 8; German Party, 7; Liberals, 13 ; Magyars, 16; other parties, 
10. Senate (December, 1928) : Elected members : — National Peasant Party, 
167; Liberals, 26; Magyars, 6; Independents, 1; in addition to 22 ex 
officio Senators. 

The Cabinet (appointed November 11, 1928), is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister. — Dr. Julius Maniu-. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Professor George Mironescu. 

Minister of Interior. — Dr. Alexander Vayda-Voevod. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Ion Mihailache. 

Minister of Education.— -Yvofcnsor GostaJcescu. 

Minister of Fmance. — Dr. Mihai Popowci. 

Minister of Justice. — M. Junian. 

Minister of Public Health. — M. Sever Dan. 

Minister of Labour. — 'bd, Radmeanu. 

Minister of Communications. — Vacant (March 1929). 

Minister of War.- — General Gilcosld, 

Minister of Industry a.nd Gommerce. — M. Madgearu. 

Minister of Fine Arts. — M.. Aurel Vlad. 

Minister of Public Works and for Bessarabia. — M. 

Minister for the BanaU—W. Boau. 

Minister for Transylvania.— l&.Nizescu. 

Minister for the Bukovina. — M. Saveanu. 

Looal Government. 

For purposes of local government Wallachia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 13, the Dobrudja into 4, Bessarabia into 9, Bukovina into 5, 
and Transylvania (with Banat, Orisana and Maramuresh) into 23 districts, 
each of which has a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
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Rumania (1919) there are 71 districts and 8,854 communes, 165 urban and 
8,689 rural. In the rural communes there are 11,522 villages and 1,048 
hamlets. The appellations ‘ urban ’ and ‘ rural ’ do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but are given by law. 


By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, the former ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of territory, with a 
population of 273,090, mostly Turks. The new land was formed into two 
departments, Duro.stor and Oaliacra. 

The number of births, deaths, and marriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows for three years 


Area and Population. 

As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumania was enlarged, and 
the area and population of the New Kingdom is shown as follows ; — 


The principal towns in Greater Rumania are (population 1914) Bu- 
charest, the capital and seat of Government, 345,628 (on January 6, 1917, 
808,987 — 119,958 males and 189,029 females) ; Chisinau, 114,100 ; Cernauti, 
87,128; Ismail, 85,600; Iasi (Jassy), 76,120 ; Galatz, 73,512; Timisioara, 
72,223 ; Braila, 65,911 ; Oradea Mare, 64,169 ; Arad, 63,166 ; Cluj, 60,808 ; 
Plbesti, 57,376 ; Craiova, 51,877 ; Brasov, 41,066; Tughina, 36,400 ; Satul 
Mare, 34,892; Cetatea Alba, 33,600; Sibiu, 33,419; Botosani, 32,874; 
29,483 ; Constantza, 27,662; Berlad, 25,367; Focsani, 25,287. 


Seligion, Education, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of Rumania (in 1918) 9,696,714 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, 1,456,147 were Greek Catholics, 1,483,929 were Roman 
Catholics, 1,344,970 Protestants, 17,696 Armenians, 834,344 Jews and 44,087 
Mahometans. The government of the Orthodox Church rests with the 
four archbishops, the first of them styled the Primate of Rumania, the 
second the Archbishop of Moldavia, the third of Tran.sylvania, and the fourth 
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III Transylvania there is a Greek Catholic archbishop and three bishops. In 
Rumania there are three Roman. Catholic Bishops, two Protestant and one 
irnitarian. The clergy of the National Orthodox Church are paid by the 
State. The clergy of the other denominations are subventioned by the 
State. Full liberty of religion is assured to every creed or sect. 

Education is free and compulsory ‘ wherever there are schools,’ and it is 
improving from year to year. In 1927-28 there were 14,123 elementary 
schools with 35,284 teachers and 1,600,098 pupils. 

There were in 1927-28, 924 secondary schools with 185,780 pupils and 
12,297 teachers and 15 higher educational institutions with 30,892 pupils 
and 1,623 teachers. 

There are 4 universities: at Bucharest, founded in 1864 (499 professors 
and 7,532 students), Iasi (Jassy), founded in 1860 (172 professors and 3,584 
students), Cluj (Kolozsvar), in Transjdvania, founded in 1919 (1,980 students 
in 1920), and Cernauti (Czernowitz), in Bukovina, founded in 1920. 

Justice is administered by a court of cassation, 11 appeal courts, 64 
tribunals, and 494 justices of the peace. Assistance is given to the sick in 
168 hospitals and hospices (departmental, communal, rui-al, and private). 


Finaace, 

The following table shows (in thousands of lei) the revenue and 
expenditure for years ending March 31 (old style) : — 


“ 

1925 1 

19261 

19271 

1928 » 

1929 » 

Beveiiue 
Expenditure . 

31,760,000 

28,640,458 

28,200,000 

23,510,842 

33.890.000 

33.390.000 

38.360.000 

38.350.000 

88,300,001) 

38,300,000 


J- Estimate. 


The main items of the Budget for 1929 were as follows : — 


Eevenue 

Lei 

Expenditure 

Lei 

Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes 

Stamps and fees . 

State monopolies 

Ministry of Communications 
State domains . . 

Subventions 

Ministry of Finance . 
Others . 

7.862.000. 000 
12,892,000,000 

4.500.000. 000 

8.263.450.000 
701,475,000 

1.019.100.000 
56,774,400 

1,820,782,637 

1,694,417,963 

Ministry of War 

„ „ Finance . 

„ „ Education 

„ „ the Interior . 

„ „ Public Works. 

„ ,, Justice . 

,, „ Agriculture . 

„ „ Commerce and 

Industry . 

„ „ Foreign Aifairs 

„ ,, Public Healtii 

,, „ Labour . 

„ „ Communica- 

tions . 

„ PublicWorship 
Others . . , 

7.980.600.000 
15,693,182,316 

4,848,116,255 

1,916,284,165 

859.015,817 

1.146.886.000 
1,636,000,000 

482,733,457 

92,165,000 

1,143,684,869 

251,387,200 

643,625,900 

1 1,343,878,941 
1,012,791,080 

Total . . 

88,300,000,000 

Total 


138,300,000,000 


The internal debt of Rumania amounted on January 1, 1928, to 
23,239,200,000 lei, of which 13,769,500,000 lei was the consolidated debt, 
and 9,469,700,000 lei the floating debt. On January 1, 1928, the external 
debt (consolidated) was composed as follows : — 66,060,560 dollars, 475,793,300 
lire, 129,752,793 pounds sterling, 499,099,500 French francs. In February, 
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1929, a further foreign loan at 7 percent, for the equivalent of 20 , 750 , 0001 . 
was floated in London, Paris, New York, Vienna, Brussels, Prague, Berlin, 
Sotterdam, Milan and Ziirieh, and on February 8, the leu. was stabalized. 


Military service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 50. The normal terms of service are 2 years in the active army, 18 
years in the regular army reserve, and 9 years in the militia. Young men 
exempted from service in the ranks, and those surplus to the annual con- 
tingent, are posted to a supplementary reserve. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1928 was 12,026 officers and 
124,307 other ranks. 

The iiifantx-y is armed with the Mannlicher rifle ; the Rumanian artillery 
is still largely armed with guns of the Krupp type, but a considerable num- 
ber of batteries have the French type of 75 mm. field guns and French 
medium and light howitzei’s. The military budget for 1927 was 
6,904,000,000 lei. 

In the Black Sea are 2 destroyers, _6 ex- Austrian torpedo boats and 4 motor 
gunboats, formerly French. 2 flotilla leaders, a submarine and a depot 
shij) are being built in Italy. The Danube force now comprises 7 monitors 
(600 tons), armed with 4‘7-in. guns, 7 vedettes and some small craft. A 
naval base has been established at Sulina, on the Black Sea. The naval 
school is in Galatz. 

Production and Industry. 

According to a statistical estimate, the distribution of the soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1919 was as follows : — Ploughed land, 
30,715,834 acres; meadows, 4,680,267 acres; vineyards, 393,533 acres; 
forests, 16,918,984 acres ; pastures, 7,218,605 acres ; other lands, 12,884,387 
acres. Total, 72, 711,490 acres. 

For 2 years the chief agricultural crops for Greater Rumania were 
as follows ; — 


Crop 

1 Area cultivated j 

Production 

1927 

1928 1 

1927 

1928 1 




Metric 

Metric 


Acres 


Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . 

7,752,882 

8,015,920 

2.6.34,466 

3, 551, .590 

Rye . 

703,137 

7.39,260 

242,644 

300,579 

Barley . 

4,410,650 

8,397,625 

1,249,916 

1,040,575 

Oats^ . . 

2,711,020 

2,790.402 

851,851 

932,768 

Maize 

10,548,567 

11,113,730 

8,695,208 

2,536,937 


Beet cultivation is of importance, the production for three years is as 
follows 1924, 873,113 tons (134,280 acre.s) ; 1925, 987,804 tons (160,750 
acres ; 1926 1,284,825 tons (206,975 acres). 

The forests of Rumania have an aggregate area of 16,918,964 acres, 
of which 6,820,000 acres are in the Old Kingdom, 6,600,000 acres in Trans- 
sylvania, 1,700,000 acres in Marainuresh, and 1,500,000 acres in the Banat. 

In 1928, Rumania had 1,939.438 horses, 4,662,166 cattle, 12,941,061 
sheep, 418,616 goats, 192,268 buffaloes, and 3,076,782 swine, and 11,684 
■■ donkeys.'^ . 
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The catch of fish averages 25,057 metric tons yearly. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, lead 
and antimony, and petroleum. Petroleum springs, both government and 
private, are worked at Prahova, Dambovitza, Bacau, and Buzau, The total 
oritput ofcrude oil reached in 1900, 250,000 metric tons ; in 1925, 2,316,979 ; 
in 1926, 3,244,415; in 1927, 3,661,360; in 1928, 4,300,000 metric tons. 
Refined products totalled 3,031,428 metric tous in 1926, and 3,533,346 
metric tons in 1927. The salt mines are situated in the region of the 
lower Carpathians, from Bukovina to the west of Oltenic, a stretch of over 
250 squa.re miles. Salt mining has been a state monopoly since 1863 (pro- 
duction in 1926, 344,062 tons). Output of lignite, 1925, 2,615,278 tons; 
1926, 2,731,362 tons; 1927, 2,850,011 tons. Iron ora output in 1926 was 
102,799 metric tons ; pig iron 62,979 metric tons. 

Industries of some importance are flour milling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1925 there were 3,445 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
759,020,300 lei gold, and employing 208,683 workmen, and producing 
goods to the value of 34,723,328,725 lei. 

Commerce. 


The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania, exclusive 
of gold and silver (in 1000 lei) were ; — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1926 

80,097,931 

87,156,214 

29,024,956 

88,222,876 

1927 

1928 

83,428,547 

32,145,101 

87,703,178 

20,919,266 


In 1926 the chief imports and exports wore as follows : — 


Live-stock . . . . 

Alimentary animal products 
Non-alimentary animal products . 
Hides, articles thereof 
Furs . . . . . 

Wool and hair, and manufactures thereof 
Animal waste and various animal sub- 
staiu-es . . . 

Silk and manufactures thereof 
Cereals and cereal by-products 
Vegetables, flours, seeds, and plants 
Vegetable oils . . . . 

Beverages . ... 

Oolonial fruits and foodstuffs 
Sugar and manufactures thereof . 
Trees, timber, and manufactures thereof 
Vegetable fibres, and manufactures 
Thereof ... . . 

Ready-made clothes 
Paper . . . 

Celluloid . . . . . 

Rubber, gutta-pereba, vegetable juices 
Mineral water and salt. . , 

Baith, stones, and products theieof 
Glass . . . . . 

Petroleum and bitumen . . 

Metals, manufactui'es thereof, and 
mineral products , . 

Machines . . . . . 

Vehicles 


Tons 


485 

12,818 

780 

4,504 

92 

6,723 

I, 413 
492 

26,532 

9,307 

2,838 

34 

80,076 

28,843 

40,939 

8,485 

II. 999 
179 

7,883 

1,851 

68,294 

7,017 

4,881 

648.199 

36,980 

24,514 


Lef 


52,925,010 
309,814,701 
27,017,680! 
1,178, 092, 6S0; 

183,924,750! 

2,720,973,6021 


,791,707 

139,230 

2,726 


137,466,1671 
709,67l,0r0i 
40l,S65,500;l. 
529,489,1501 
167,112,7321 

I, 739,8461 aii 

1,068,462,7371 36,926 

13,648,8981 91 

53.5,021,808!2,220,S70 

9,681, 882, 82ll 79 
1,079,601,886] 24 

443,692,2911 715 

72,389,5401 7 

1,119,694,402] 79,247 

II, 266,774: 106,475 

603,075,369] 61,656 

480,617,788! 1,860 

128,830,758jl,501,911 

7,891,756,657 28,081 

3,762,171,202] 423 

2,262.640,6841 126 


Lei 


3,070,247,015 

1,674,078,872 

486,210 

155,201,645 

169,689,500 

132,179,180 

153,91 6,.503 
1.928,060 
14,090,215,633 
' 1,492,951,483 
96,108,980 
17,488,091 
614.476,718 
3,003,487 
5,899,369,291 

6,309,630 

22,884,856 

17,127,187 

8,577,120 

481,199,072 

135,617,806 


114,938,246 

83,907,234 

5,734,570 
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Total. .... . ] 917,863 jsr, 186,214, 692|6, 103, 670 [38,222,875,348 

The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Ilumania in 1927 were 
(according to the Board of Trade returns); Barley, 423,013^.; maize, 
477,0397. ; petroleum, 1,833,7267. The chief exports from the United Kingdom 
to Rumania were, cotton piece goods, 598,6717. ; iron, wrought and un- 
wrought, 254,5817. ; woollen piece goods, 157,2027. 

Total trade between Rumania and United Kingdom for five years (Board 
of Trade Returns) in sterling : — 


1924 

1926 

1920 

1927 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

& 

2,208,610i 

2,283,072 

2,673,316 2,407,009 

2,857,170! 

8,072,818 

1 2,612,153] 

2,681,780] 


Shipping and Communications. 

The European Commission of the Danube, called into being in 1856, consisted before the 
war of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following powers : Austria-Hungary, Prance, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Buinania, Bnssia, and Turkey. By article 846 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, only representatives of Gi'eat Britain, Prance, Italy and Euniania 
constitute the Commission at present. It has its seat at Galatz. Since November 24, 
1904, it has existed, or will exist, for successive periods of 8 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting powers a year before the conclusion of any such period. By the 
operations of the Commission the Danube below Braila and along the Sulina branch has 
been deepened and corrected, so that at Sulina the depth has been increased from 9 ft. 
to 24 ft., and of the Sulina branch the minimum depth has been increased from 8 ft. to 
18J ft., while by canalisation and other works the navigation has been shortened from 45 J 
to 333 nautical miles. The income of the Commission is derived entirely from taxes 
levied on shipping leaving the river. Receipts in 1928, 6,996,117 French francs (gold) ; 
expenditure 5,160,916 French francs (gold). 

The tonnage clearing from the Danube ports in 1927 was 36,978 vessels of 
9,818,800 tons (Rumanian, 28,220 of 6,882,946 tons); and at Gonstanza, 
2,686 vessels of 4,970,369 tons (Rumanian, 356'vesseia of 421,049 tons). 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. All tlie main railway 
line.s are owned and operated by the State, but there are also several 
privately owned lines, mainly in Transylvania. The length of Rumanian 
State Railways at the close of 1927 was 8,744 miles, of which 3,99^ miles 
were main line, 2,443 miles were branches, and 2,310 miles sidings. In 
addition, the State Railways own and operate 447 miles of narrow-gauge 
railways. Operating revenues amounted to 12,334,499,000 lei and other 
revenues to 457,309,000 let while operating and other expenses reached 
14,800,000,000 lei, thus creating a deficit amounting to 2,008,192,000 lei. 
The State has, besides, under the general railway direction, a commercial 
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Within Rumania there were 54,648 miles of roads in 1927, of which 
32,292 miles are of macadam. 

The Compagnie Internationale de navigation Aerienne runs a daity air 
service from April to October between Paris, Bucharest and Constantinople. 

In 1927 there were 6,264' post-offices, through which tliere passed 

230.072.000 mail items. In 1927 there were 9,237 miles of telegraph 
lines, and 45,020 miles of wire. The number of offices was 3,890. In 1927 
the telephone systems had 22,766 miles of line and 174,323 miles of wire. 
Number of conversations, 92,299,458. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania on February 2, 1929, had, capital and 
reserves 366,928,000 lei, notes in circulation, 20,390,975,000 lei, specie 

7.201.978.000 lei. The privilege of the National Bank to issue currency 
notes was prolonged to December 31, 1960, according to a convention signed 
in May 1925. The capital of the hank w^as at the same time raised to 100 
million lei. Other public credit institutions are a Savings Bank, a Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, an Agricultural Loan Bank, 1,849 Popular Banks, 
a Rural Gr6dit Fonoier, 2 Urban GHclit Fonciers (at Bucharest and Jassi), 
an Agricultural Bank, and a Oassa Buraia, an institution whose purpose 
is to buy properties and sell them in lots to peasants. There are also 
three private banking institutions. 

A unified paper currency came into use for the whole of Rumania on 
August 1, 1920. 

The metric system for weights and measures was introduced into 
Rumania in 1876. The unit of the monetary system was made the iSu 
(of 100 hani), equivalent to the franc. Silver is legal tender up to 50 lei 
only. The gold coins of 20-, 10-, and 5-lei which were formerly in circulation 
have been withdrawn since the stabilization of the currency on February 8, 
1929. The value of the ISu was fixed at 10 milligrammes gold {'900 fine), 
\yhieh is equal to 813'588 to the £ sterling. Nickel is coined in 5-, 10-, and 
20-centime (bani) pieces. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Rumania in Geeat Beitain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Nicolas Titulesco, G.C.V.O. 

Minister Plenipotentiary,- — ^C. M. Laptew. 

First Searetary, — Gregoire G. Coustantinesco. 

Second Secretary. — D. Buzdiigan. 

Military AttaS-L — Col, Constantin San5.te.sou. 

Naml AttacM. — Commander Gheorghe Niculesou. 

Acting Commercial AttacM. — I. 0. Mielescu-Prajescu. 

Attacks. — Marcu Boza. 

2. Of Geeat Beitain in Rumania. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Robert Hyde Greg, K.C.M.G. (Appointed 
May 20, 1926.) 

Secretaries. — R. G. Howe and R. 1. Baird. 

Jl/iHtory — -Lt. -Col. R. B. Qoodden, O. B. E. . 

Naval AttacM.— Q&pt. R. H. L. Bevan, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Gommercial Secretary. — R. J. E. Humphreys. 

Gonsul-General at Qalatz, — L. M, Robinson. 

There is a Consul at Oluj ; and Vice-Consuls at Braila, Constantza, 
Bucharest, Timisoara, and Sulina. 
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I Statistical and other Books of Eeference eoncernmg Eumaaia 

! 1. Official PiTBLiCATioiirs. 

Anuanv Statistic al Komaniei. (Statistical Aanual.) Bucharest. Annual. 

Dictionarul StatisUe al Bom&niei. Vol. I, 1914. With Introduction by Dr. L. Cole.sen. 

[ Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. London. 

Bulletin staiutique de la Eoninanie, public par la direction de la statistique generala 
depuis 1909. Bucareat. 

Correspondance JBconomique. Organ officiel du Ministfere de I’Industrie et du Commerce. 
Bucarest. 

la Jlonmanie Sconomiqiie. Bucarest, 1931. 

I i Buletimd InduMriei, publie par la direction generale de I’industrie. Bucarest, 1920. 

f Statistique miniere de la Boimianie, publid par la direction gendrale de la statistique. 

ii Bucarest, 1922. 

I 

2. Non-Official Pxtblioations. 



Anghelescu (J. N.), Avutia Nationala a Romaniei (The national wealth of Rumania). 
Bucarest, 1916.— Histoire Bconomique des Roumains. Vol. I. Geneva, 1920. 

Babel (A), La Bessarabie. Paris, 1927, 

BadvMsco (V. V.), Les Finances publiques de la Roumanie. Paris, 1024. 
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UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

(Russia.) 

On Marcli 12, 1917, a revolution broke out in Russia, as a result of which 
the Emperor Nicholas II abdicated. A Provisional Govei’nment under Prince 
George Lvoff was set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
when it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a new Cabinet under IiL 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too was reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itself until November 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet seized the government 
authority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Congi*ess of 
Soviets. 

The Constitution of the new State was adopted at the fifth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, on July 10, 1918, and additions or alterations were 
made at subsequent Soviet Congresses (December, 1920-23). On December 
30, 1922, delegates from the four principal Soviet Republics met at Moscow 
and concluded a Treaty of Union, setting up a Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, covering Russia (R.S.P.S.R.), Ukraine (U.S.S.R.), White Russia 
(W.R.S.S.R.), and the Transcaucasian Federation (T.S.F.S.R.), In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the Uzbek S.S.R. and the Turcoman S.S.R. were formed 
and joined the Union. The Constitution of the Union w'as ratified by the 
Second Union Congress of Soviets, which met in January and February, 1924. 

The Government of the Union consists of a Union Central Executive 
Committee and a Union Council of People’s Commissaries. The former is 
elected by the Union Congress of Soviets, the supreme authority of the 
Union, and between Congresses is tbe sovereign legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial authority of the Union. It is convened three times 
a year, and consists of two chambers — the Union Council, consisting 
of 450 members elected on tbe principle of proportional representation 
of the six constituent Republics, and the Council of Nationalities of 135 
members, elected on the basis of 5 members for every independent and 
autonomous republic, and 1 member for every autonomous region. All 
legislation must be adopted by both chambers, The Presidium, or Standing 
Committee, which transacts current business, is composed of 27 members, 
9 from each chamber and 9 elected at a joint meeting. 

Ghairme.n of the Union Central Executive Committee. — MM. Kalinin 
(R.S.F.S.R.), Petrovsky (Ukraine), Chorviakov (White Russia), Musabekov 
(Transcaucasia), Aitakov (Turcoman S.S. Republic), Faizula-Khodz- 
haev (Uzbek S.S. Republic). M. Yenukidzo is secretary of the Union 
Central Executive Committee, 

Subordinate legislative and executive authority is vested in the Union 
Council of People’s Commissaries, or Cabinet. Each People’s Commissary is 
the head of a ‘ collegium ’ or Board responsible ior tbe work of the People’s 
Commissariat or ministry under its care. Decisions of the Union Council of 
People’s Commissaries may be revised by the Presidium of the Union Central 
Executive Committee. During the periods between the Sessions of the 
Central Executive Committee and those of the Congresses of the Soviets, the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee is the sovereign authority of 
the Union and, in accordance with article 1 of the Constitution, it has 
among other rights, the prerogative of carrying on diplomatic negotiations, 
of concluding political and other treaties with other Powers, of altering the 
external frontiers of the Union, of declaring war and concluding peace, and 
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of ratifying interaationai treaties. The Council of People’s Oommissarias is 
also responsible to the full Central Executive Committee and to the Union 
Congress of Soviets, to which it makes a report as a whole, in addition 
to the departmental reports. 

The following is the constitution of the Union Council of People's Com- 
missaries (March, 1929) : — 

President. — A, 1. Bykov. 

Vice-Presidents. — -Y. V. Schmidt, G. K. Ordzhonikidze, J. E. Rudzutalc. 

Foreign Affairs. — G.Y. Chwherin. 

War and Marine. — K. E. Voroshilov. 

Foreign and Home Trade.— k. I. Milcoycm, 

Transport. — Y, E. Bndzutak. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— H . K. Ajitipoff. 

Workers’ and Peasants’ In^yeetion. — G. K. Ordzhonikidze. 

Supreme Economic Council. — V. Y. Kuhjshev. 

Labour. — V. Y, Schmidt. 

Finance. — N. P. Briukhanov. 

Director of the Central Statistical Department. — Y. P. Miliutin. 

In addition, the Procureur-General of the Eepublic enters the Council 
with a consultative voice, as does also the chairman of the State Political 
Department. 

Each of the six constituent States of the Union — R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
White Russia, Transcaucasia, Uzbek, and Turcoman — retains its own Central 
Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissaries. Certain of 
the departments mentioned above are the exclusive prerogative of the Union 
Government. Others exist both in the Union Government and in the individual 
Republics (supreme economic council, labour, finance, and workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection). Finally, a number exist only in the individual 
Eepirblics (agriculture, interior, justice, education, health, social welfare). 

The Briti.sh Government recognised the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
dejure on February 1, 1924. Similar recognition has been given by Afghan- 
i.stan, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Persia, Poland, Sweden, 
Turkey, France, Japan, Mexico, and China. 

Constitution and Goverament of the E.S.F.S.E. (Eussia Proper) 

The greater part of the former Russian Empire is under the rule of the 
Soviet Government. But a number of States have gradually evolved and 
are maintaining themselves on the borders of the old Em]iire. Five have 
received formal recognition by the W^estern Powers, viz., Fililand, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. A number of other independent Republics, 
which have adopted the Soviet form of Government, are federated witli the 
Government of Eussia. These include : White Russia, the Ukraine, Uzbek 
and Turcoman, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan. (The last three constituting 
the Transcaucasian Federation of Soviet Republics.) All the remaining 
territory of the former Russian Empire constitutes the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S,R.), This contains the provinces of 
Russia proper, autonomous Republics (Kirghiz, Tartar, Bashkir, Dagestan, 
Yakutsk, Crimea, Karelia, the Gentian Republic on the Volga, Cuvashiau 
Republic, Bnriato-Mongolskaja, Kazakskaia), and autonomous regions or 
areas (Komi, Mariiskaia, Yotskaia, the Region of the Kalmyks, Karatchaevo- 
kaja, Chechonskaia, Kabadino.Balkarskaia, Northern Osetia, Ingushetia, 
Adygeiskaia, Oizatskaia, Kara-Kalpakskaia). The autonomous republics 
tre governed by their own Central Executive Committee and Council of 
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People’s Commissaries : the regions and areas are governed by executive 
committees elected by the local Congress of Soviets, like the ordinary 
provinces (gubernii). 

So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is concerned, a 
Constitution was adopted by the fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress, the text of 
which was published on July 19, 1918, and amended and amplified 1919-1923. 
Further amendments have been inti'oduced (1926) in order to bring the 
Constitution into line with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R, It remains, 
however, the constitutional model for the other States of the Union. 
According to the Constitution, which has been declared a ‘ fundamental 
law’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, 
and Peasants’ Deputies ; and all central and local airthority is vested in 
these Soviets, Private property in land is abolished, all land being the 
common property of the people ; all forests, mines, waters having a national 
importance and all live, stock and fixtures, model estates and agricultural con- 
cerns are all national property. The State owns all factories, mines, railways, 
and other means of production and transport, but may, according to recent 
legislation, lease them to private individuals, corporations, or State trusts. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is a free Socialist community of all the labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of oinnion, of the press, and of 
meeting are guaranteed by the Constitution. In order to protect the 
conquests of tire revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with arms is, however, 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non-labouring sections of the 
population will discharge other military duties. The political lights of 
Russian citizenship will be granted without any formalitie.s to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purposes of labour. 

The highest authority in the State is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, which consists of representatives of town Soviets on the liasis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 electors, and of Provincial Congresses of 
Soviets on the ba.sis of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. The Con- 
gress elects an All-Russian Central Executive Committee, consisting of 400 
members, which constitute the supreme legislative, administrative, and con- 
trolling body in the Republic, and meets not less frequently than once in 
four months, current afiairs being administered by a Standing Committee 
(Pi-esidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms a Council of 
People’s Commissaries for the general administration of the affairs of the 
Republic, to consist of 12 People’s Commissariats (see list above). 

The franchise is enjoyed in'espective of religion, nationality, residence, 
sex, etc,, by all citizens over 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
productive labour, and soldiers and sailors (including the commanders) in 
the Red Army and Navy- ' 

The following classe's are deprived of the franchise: Those employing 
others for profit, or living on unearned income, monks and priests of all 
religions, agents and employees of the former police, secret service, etc., 
members of the former reigning dynasty, imbeciles and wards, and persons 
deprived of civic rights by the criminal courts. 

In accordance with the latest decrees, however, persons employing hired 
labour, or enjoying unearned incomes or engaged in trade, may he granted 
the right to vote by the provincial election commissions, providing they can 
present a certificate from the local factory workshop committee, local 
working peasant organisation, or local trade union committee, testifying 
that at the time of the election the giveai individual lives on an income 
derived from his own labour and does not exploit the labour of others. _ , 

Individuals engaged in agriculture and employing hired labour within 
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the limits specified in. the agricultural codes of the Constituent Republics of 
the Union are not deprived of their vote if they are otherwise eligible. 
Similarly the vote is enjoyed by people who are in receipt of interest from 
deposits in woilcers’ savings banks, or from Government or municipal loan 
scrip, providing they are otherwise eligible. 

Provision is also made in the Constitution for Local Government by means 
of local Soviets in villages and towns, with district, provincial and regional Con- 
gresses, which meet annually. Each Congress elects an Executive Committee, 
which administers the territory under its control until the next Congress. 
Ghairman of A.R.C,E.G. — M., Kalinin. 

Secretary. — A. Kiselev. 

R.S.F.S.M. Conncil of People’s Gommissaries. 

Chairman.— A. 1. Mykov. Health. — N. A. Semashko, 

Agriculture . — H. A. Bydar. Social Welfare . — L A, Nagovitzyn, 

Finance. — K A, Miluitin. Woidcers’ and Peasants’ Inspection.— 

Labour. — A.Bakhutov. N. I. Iliin. 

Interim'. — H, M. Tolmaichoff. Economic Council, — S. S. Lobov. 
Jmtice. — N. M. Yanson. Trade and Gommerce.—'K . B. Mis- 

Education. — A. V. Lunacharsky. mont. 

Area and Population 

ProgPvESS AND Present Condition, 

The total area of the Soviet Union in 1927 was given as 21,362,572 sq. 
Kilometres, or 8,241,910 square miles, with a population of 147,013,609, 
made up as follows (capitals in brackets) : — 


In Transcaucasia, Georgia has 2,660,963 inhabitants ; Armenia, 876,65 7 ; 
and Azerbaijan, 2,813,172. 

The R.S.F.S.R. contains 11 autonomous Republics and 12 autonomous 
regions. The Ukraine contains 1 autonomous Republic (Moldavia). The 
11 autonomous Republics' of the R.S.P,S,R, are shown as follows (the 
capitals are in brackets) : — 

Atitonomous Republica 


Bashlfir (Ufa), March 24, Crimea (Simferopol), Octo- Gorman Republic on Volga 
191S hens, 1921 (Pokrovsk), July 19, 1923 

Tartar (Kazan), May 27, Yakutsk (Yakutsk), April Buriato-Mongolia (Verkli- 
1920 20, 1922 nendiusk), June 4, 1923 

Kirghiz (l?runze), February, , Kai'elia (Petrosavodsk), July Kazakskaia (Kzyl-Ozda), 
1926 27, 1923 October 14, 1924 

Dagestan (Makhach-KaJa), Chuvash (Oheboksara), April 
Jan. 20, 1921 21, 1926 


Constituent Republics of the Union 

Area In 
Sq. Miles 
(Jan. 1, 
1927) 

Total 

Population 
(Dec 17, 
1926) 

Urban 
Population 
(Dee. 17, 
1920) 

Rural 
Population 
(Dec. 17, 
1926) 

R.S.P.S.R. (Moscow) .... 
White Russia (Minsk) . . . . 

Ukraine (Kharkov) 

Transcaucasia (Tiflis) .... 
Turcoman (Ashkhabad) 

Uzbek (Samarkand) .... 

7,626,717 

48,761 

174,201 

71,255 

189.608 

1 131,394 

100,857,985 

4,983,884 

29,020,304 

5,850,692 

1,080,649 

5,270,195 

17,440,478 

848,657 

5,874,047 

1,407,469 

126,557 

1,100,160 

83,417,507 

4,185,327 

23,646,257 

4,443,228 

903,992 

4,170,035 

Total in U.S.S.E. . 

8,241,921 

147,018,609 

20.297,208 

120,716,341 
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The principal towns of the IT.S.S.R. with their population (on December 
17, 1926) are 

Moscow . . . 2,025,947 Ivanovo- Viznesonsklll, 443 Ulyanovsk. . 72,274 

Leningrad* . . . 1,614,008 Vladivostok: . 107,977 Lucansk . . 71,864 

Kiev . . . . 613,789 Tver . . 106,337 Kokand . . 69,324 

Baku (with industrial Stalin. , . 105,835 Novorossisk . 67,956 

districts) . . , 452,808 Samarkand, . 105,206 Zinoviev.sk . . 66,686 

Odessa .... 420,888 Nieolaev . . 104,945 Urivan . . 66,413 

Kharkov . . . 417,186 Irkutsk . . 98,964 Izhevsk . . 68,211 

Tashkent . . . 323,613 Vitebsk . . 98 857 Orekhovo-Zuevo 62,738 

Rostov-on-Don (with Kursk. . . 98,794 Novocherkassk . 62,274 

Nakhichevan) . . 308,284 Ufa . . . 98,550 Viatica , . 62,097 

Tiflis .... 292,973 Grozny . . 97,095 Chita . . . 61,624 

Dnepropetrovsk (with Tomsk. . . 92,418 Blagoveshtchensk 61,161 

Amour) . . . 233,001 Penza. . . 91,924 Cheliabinsk . 59,226 

Saratov. . . . 215,369 Poltava . . 91,895 Kremencliug . 58,870 

Nijni-Novgorod (with Simferopol. . 88,340 Klierson . . 58,809 

Kanavin) , . . 185,274 Taganrog . . 8.7,465 Stavropol-Karlcaz- 

Kazan .... 179,207 Gomel , . 86,409 sky . . . 58,657 

Astrakhan . . , 176,530 Perm . , . 84,815 Vologda . . 67 976 

Samara .... 176,662 Smolensk . , 78,520 Vinnitsa . . 67,969 

Krasnodar (with Yablo- Vladikavkaz . 78,347 Qandja . . 57,394 

uovski suburb) . . 162,524 Oriol . . , 77,895 Senitpolatinsk . 56,871 

Omsk (with Novo-omsk SMtomir . . 76,711 Serpukhov . . 66,949 

and Leninsk) . . 161,615 Tambov . . 76,899 Zaporoshie . . 55,729 

Tula .... 162,677 Sebastopol . . 74,708 Berditchev . . 55,613 

Stalingrad . . . 148,370 Armavir . . 74,533 Rybinsk . , 55, 4H 

Sverdlovsk . . . 136.404 Barnaul . . 74,248 Piatigorsk . . 54,672 

Minsk .... 131,803 Kostroma . . 73,780 Kozlov . . 64.890 

Orenburg . . . 123,284 Namangan . . 73,640 Maikop . . 63,028 

Novo-Sibirsk . . 120,701 Andijan . . 73,465 Kaluga. . . 51,566 

Voroniesh . . . 120,017 Archangel . . 72,634 Dmitrievsk . . 61,511 

Yaroslavlj . . . 114,282 Krasnoyarsk . 72,383 Bobruisk . , 61,206 

1 The new designation of Petrograd (March, 1924). 

Keligion, 

By decree of Jan. 23, 1918, the Soviet Government disestablLshed the 
Church and appropriated certain categories of its property. Since the 
revolution of March, 1917, all religions may be freely professed in the Union. 
The prevailing religion of the country is the Graeco-Russian, oflSicially called 
the Orthodox Faith. It has its own independent synod, but maintains the 
relations of a sister Church with the four Orthodox patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The Holy Synod, 
the board of government of the Russian Church, was established in 1721 ; to 
it was committed the superintendence of the religious affairs of the Empire. 
It is composed of the three metropolitans (Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kiev), the archbishop of Georgia(Caucasus), and several bishops sitting in turn. 

It is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 dissenters in Great 
Russia alone. The affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are entrusted to a 
Collegium, and those of the Lutheran Church to a Consistory, both settled 
in Leningrad. Roman Catholics are most numerous in the former Polish 
Provinces, Lutherans in those of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
and Southern Russia, while the Jews are almost entirely settled in the towns 
and larger villages of the western and south-western provinces. The Soviet 
authorities are now endeavouring to settle Jews who have lost their business 
or occupation as a result of the wars and revolution on the land — particularly 
in the Crimea. For colonizing Jews in the Far East the Soviet (Government 
in 1928 allotted an area of 20,000 sq. kilometres in the district of Byro- 
Eerdjan. In 1924, 76,000 Jews were engaged in agriculture ; in July, 1925, 
there were 130,000 ; and in 1927, 165,000. 

All churches may be leased from the State free by not less than 20 citizens 
constituting part of the congregation. The teaching of religion in. State and 
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Private Schools is prohibited; for persons above the age of 18 special 
religions classes may be organized. Religious instruction may be given to 
children, in their homes if their parents so desire. 

Education. 


Education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is conducted by the 
Commissariats for Education of the constituent and autonomous Repitblics of 
the Union. The Commissariats for Education of the Constituent Republics 
(RS.F.S.R.) Ukraine, White Russia, Trans-Caucasia, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbek are completely independent of one another. With regard to the 
autonomous republics, the higher educational institutions and also the 
scientific institutions situated in their territory are subordinated to the Com- 
missariat for Education of the Union Republic of which they form an 
autonomous part. 

The Commissariat for Education of the R.S.F,S.E. consists of the 
following departments : — Administrative-Planning Department : Department 
for the Social Upbringing and Polytechnieal Education of Children (Glav- 
sotzvos) ; Department lor Vocational Education (Glavprofobr) ; Chief 
Politico-Educational Committee of the Republic {GtavpoUtprosvet) ; Depart- 
ment of Literature and Publications {Glavlit) ; Department of Scientific, 
Learned and Museum Institution {Glavnauka) ; Department of Arts {Glm- 
tshusstvo) I State Council on Matters of Learning {G. U.S.) ; The Council for 
the Education of Nationalities that do not speak Russian {Sovnatzmen) ; 
Secretariat. 

The State Publishing Agency, which is an independent commercial 
undertaking, also forms a constituent part for the Commissariat for Education, 
as does also the State Musical Trust. In addition the Commissariat for 
Education is the largest shareholder of the companies, Sovetskoye Kino 
(Soviet Cinema) and the company for the construction and supply of 
educational apparatus and equipment. 

Education is obligatory, and certain classes of private schools (under 
State control) are permitted. Co-education has been adopted in all schools. 
The principle of ‘ labour ’ education is applied differently in the schools of 
each grade ; in taking part in the self-government of the schools, the pupils 
are taught the art of self-government as citizens. Technical work is 
conducted as a part of the general industrial life of the country. 

The Commissariat for Education has local departments for people’s 
education attached to the Executive Committees of the Workers, Peasants, 
and Red Army Councils throughout the Republic. 

The following table shows the number of educational institutions and 
pupils on December 15, 1927, throughout the Soviet Union 


Instltutioiis 


Number of 1 No. of 
Institutions Pupils 


Institutions of Social Upbringing 
Primaiy Schools . . . . , 

Soliools with a seven years’ course . . 

Scliools with a nine years’ course 
Secondary Schools . . . . . . 

Schools for Peasant Youth . . . 

Schools for youths above school-age . . . 

Sohools-Communes . . . . . . 


38,502 

5,487 

874 

037 

1,010 

1,275 

99 


8,296,027 

1,955.112 

5n6;29() 

312,000 

87,023 

75,831 

12,300 


Totals of schools for normal children .... . 118,184 

Totals of special schools (for the blind, mentally deficient, 
etc.) 261 


11,295,549 

22,167 


. ( 118,445 


11,317,716 


Totals of school-institutions for social upbringing . 
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Institutions 

Number of 
Institutions 

No. of 
Pupils 

Institutions for Vocational Edmcation 

Educational In.stitntions of the Higher Type .... 
Workmen’s Faculties . . . . . . . 

Technical High Schools . 

Vocational Schools 

•Schools for apprenticeships at factories . , 

Long term courses for vacailonal technical education of various 
types (with a year’s training and more) . . . 

Training workshops . . . . ... 

Courses for the education of workmen 

Otlier vocational courses . . 

.129 

122 

1,03S 

1,417 

903 

1,074 

820 

835 

968 

157, 505 
48,799 
190,226 
138,481 
97,780 

118,028 

21,129 

If), .582 
51,3.39 

Totals of institutions of vacational education 

6,306 

838,968 

Political- Educational Institutions 

Schools for the liquidation of illiteracy . . 

Schools for those who are in the first stages of literacy . 

■General schools and courses for adults 

Gther general courses for adults 

Workmen’s universities 

Communist universities 

Day Soviet-Party schools . . . . . 

Evening Soviet-Party schools . 

SS,729 

6,448 

1,457 

97 

62 

20 'I 

891 

904,319 

181,669 

122,225 

5,624 

18,320 

8,885 

21,837 

15,629 

Totals of schools of a politico-educational character . 

44,413 

1,333,858 


For infants there were 1,772 kindergarten (82,220 pupils) and 314 
crSches (16,821 pupils). For minors tliere were a number of special 
institutions, as follows:— 125 towulets for normal children (36,272 pupils), 

1,898 houses, colonies and communes for normal children (133,257 pupils), 
besidqs colonies for mentally deficient children (33 with 2,236 pupils), blind, 
deaf and dumb children. 

There were beside.s 22,892 Libraries, 21,876 Reading Rooms, 6,117 
Peoples’ Clubs, 1,319 Theatres, and 3,567 Cniema.s. 

Previous to the revolution universities existed in the following places 
in the territory now included in the R.S.F.S.R. and administered by the 
People’s Commissariat for Education : Moscow (2), Leningrad, Kazan, 

Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities of Dorpat and Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the Voronezh and 
Don Universities, and in the same year another was set up at Nizhni- 
novgorod. In 1919 universities were established at Yaroslav, Smolensk, 

! Kostroma, Tambov, Astrakhan, Tashkent, Samara, Simbirsk, Orel I in 1920, 

j at Ekaterinburg, Ekaterinodar, and Veliki Ustiug, t 

I Justice and Crime. 

i The basis of the Judiciary System is the same throughout the_ whole of I 

I the Soviet Union, but the Constituent Republics have the right to introduce j 

! modifications and to make their own rules for the application of the code of | 

I laws. The supervision of the Legal System of the separate Republics is 

! entrusted to the People’s Commissariat for Justice of each Republic. The i‘ 

Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the chief Court and Supervising Organ for 
I all Union Republics. 

1 In accordance with the declaration by the Central Executive Committee 

I of the U S.S.R. on October 29, 1924, the fundamental objects of the 

j Judiciary System of the U.S.S.R. are to safeguard the conquest of the 

i proletarian revolution and to protect the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 

j inent and the laws laid down by the latter. 
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In the main, there is very little difference between the code of laws and 
their application in the separate republics. The legal system of the 
R.S.F.S.R., therefore, can be taken as an example of that in force in all the 
other Republics of the Union. 

The LavT Courts of the R.S.F.S.R. are divided into People’s Courts and 
Special Courts. The People’s Courts consist of the People’s Judge and two 
Assessors, and their function is to examine as the First Instance, most of the 
Civil and Criminal cases, except the more important ones, some of which are 
tried at the ProvinciaP Court, and those of the highest importance at the 
Supreme Court. The Provincial Courts supervise the activities of the 
People’s Courts and also act as Courts of Appeal from the decisions of the 
People’s Court. The Supreme Court exercises supervision over all the Courts 
of the Republic, and forms an Appeal Court from the Provincial Court. 

The Judges of the People’s Courts and the Presidents and Members of 
the Provincial Courts are selected for one year by the Provincial Executive 
Committee, from individuals who enjoy electoral rights and who have the 
necessary qualifications with regard to their public or legal work. 

The people’s assessors are called upon for duty for six days in a year from 
lists of electors drawn up in the Rural Districts, Industrial Enterprises and 
Army Corps. The People’s Assessors for the Provincial Court must have 
had at least two years’ experience in Public or Trade Union work. The list 
of Assessors for the Supreme Court is drawn up by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Republic. 

In addition to the People’s Courts there are the following Special Courts : — 
(1) the Labour Section of the People’s Court, whose duty it is to supervise the 
regulations relating to the working conditions and the protection of labour 
a.s well as to give decisions on conflicts arising between employers and 
employees, the violation of regulations ; (2) Rural Commissions, which 
settle disputes concerning agrarian matters, such as claims relating to 
the use of the land, etc. ; (3) Arbitration Committees, which settle disputes 
arising between separate State organs concerning property rights, with certain 
exceptions ; (4) Military Tribunals, which deal with military offences, 
espionage, 'and other classes of crime, when there is no other Law Court on 
the spot but a military tribunal ; (5) Disciplinary Courts, which deal with 
offences and neglect of official duties committed by members of the Central 
Executive Committee and similar State organs. 

The People’s Commissary for Justice is the State Chief Prosecutor, and 
in every province and district there is a Provincial Prosecutor who is 
immediately subordinate to the Chief Public Prosecutor of the Republics. 
The duties of the Public Prosecutors are the supervision of the correct 
application of the law by all State organs. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditui’e for five years are shown as follows (in 
millions of roubles) : — 


■ 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 1 

1927-2S 1 

1 1928-29 

Revenue . , 

2966*2 

3948*1 

5232*1 

6449*0 

7781*6 

Expenditure . . ^ 

2945*2 

3932*2 

6125*2 

6449*5 

7781*5 

Deficit 2 or Surplus 

+ 11*0 

4-16-9 

+ 100*9 


1 '■ 


1 Estimates. 

2 The cleflcit includes tlje revenue from note issuing ; the actual state loans, being 
issued for productive puri)oses, are not used as covering of budget deficits. 
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Tlie budget estimates for 1928-29 are as follovFS 


Direct Taxation — 
Agricultural Tax 
Trade Tax 
Income Tax 
Surplus Profit Tax . 
Probate and donation duty 

Total . . . 

Indirect Taxation — 

Excise duties . . 

Customs .... 


Rates and Duties— 

Stamp duty . . . 

Other duties , . 

Total .... 
Total revenue raised by 
Taxation . . . 

Revenue other than Taxes 
and Dues— 

Postal and Telegraph Service 
Transport . 

State Property & Enterprises — 
State Industry . 

State Commerce 
Banks . . 

Forests .... 
Mines .... 
Other State Property and 
Enterprises . 

Concessions 

Total State Property . 
Loans repaid and remitted . 
Miscellaneous 
Total revenue not raised by 
taxation (withoutreceiptsl 
from credit operations) 


1,000 roubles 


400.000 
1 , 005,000 

272.000 


275.000 
32,009 

103.000 
272.433 

65,203 


People’s Commissariats and 
Institutions with budgets 
of their own— 

Scientific Institutions and 
schools of the U.S.8.R. 

People’s Commissariat for 
War and Navy . 

Military sanitary service, 
frontier guards, and troops 
for maintenance of internal 
order 

People’sCommissariat of Ways 
ot Communication (witlioiit 
building of new railway liri es) 

People’s Commissariat of Post 
and Telegraph . . 

People’s Commissariats and 
Institutions ol the single 
Republics — 

People’s Commissariat of 


7 , 616,523 

115,000 


People’s Commissariat of 

Public Health . 

People’s Commissariat of 

Social Maintenance . 
People’s Commissariat of 

AKrieulture 
Other Institutions 


Industry . . . _ 

Remittances on account of the 
loan of economic regenorationl 
Electrification . . , 

Agricultiu-e (excluding electri- 
fication) . . . 

Irrigation .... 
Measures of the Ukrainean 
S.S.R. iu connection witlr 
the bad harvest . . 

Co-operation 

Measures forthe development 
of trade . . . 

To tlie State Bank for the 
building of elevators for 

grain 

Communal credit and housing 
Building of railways . 

Road building . . 

Various measures . 

Total . . . . 

'Special Funds— 

' Prevention of unemployment 
Caring for waifs and strays . 
Financing of the Press . . 

Reserve Fund of the Council 
of People’s Commissars 
Printing of notes and mint . 

Other Funds . 


234,860 

850,742 


2 , 069,461 

190,000 

215,836 

69,056 

20,121 


10,209 

70,000 

127,600 

3,100 

45,875 


2 , 055,768 

7,210 

9,600 

11,250 


Total . 
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Revenue 

1,000 roubles 

j Expenditure 

1,000 roubles 

j 

■ 


i Expenditure on loans . 
Payments towards local taxation 
accounts .... 
Expenditure of the autono- 
mous 8.S. Republics of the 
R.SP.S.R. 

Special Reserves of the U.S.S. R. 

293,000 

1,050,023 

95,435 

60,000 

Grand Total . . j 

7,731,523 

1 Grand Total , . 

7,731,523 


On September 1, 1917, the total indebtedness of Russia amounted to 
32,800 million roubles, made up as follows : — Pre-war debt, 8,800 million 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,500 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 million roubles; short-dated loans, 5,000 million roubles. 
According to an estimate made in 1924 the foreign loan was then reckoned 
at 15,853 million roubles. On March 81, 1921, the indebtedness of Russia 
to Great Britain was £561,402,000 (excluding interest since December 31, 
1918). All these debts were cancelled by decree of January 28, 1918. 

On October 31, 1928, the internal debt amounted to 1,297,751,000 roubles, 
of which 639,284,000 roubles were lottery loans and 671,479,000 roubles 
interest-bearing loans. The current liabilities of the People’s Commissariat 


of Finance amounted to 86 
Economic Restoration Loan. 


3,000 roubles. These figures exclude the 


Defence. 

I. Army. 

The military system of the Union of Soviet Republics was reox'ganized 
in 1925. 

The Red Army is now organised on a basis of universal military service. 
Service is divided into (a) preparatory ; (b) service w'ith the colours ; (a) 
reserve service. Preparatory training is on a jnilitia basis and begins at the 
age of 19 ; it consists of a preliminary course of 96 hours, lasting IJ months, 
and a supplementary course of 280 hours, lasting 28 days, the whole .spread 
over 2 years. The number of men available for military service each year is 
approximately 1,000,000, but only a portion of this number is called to serve. 
In 1928 the approximate number to receive training was 800,000. Service 
with the colours begins at the age of 21 and is for 5 years, one of which is 
spent on leave. During the first year training is for 3 months, and in subse- 
quent years for 2 month.s. In 1928, the approximate strength of the personnel 
of the army and navy, inclnding subordinate and political officials was 
562,000 men. 

The whole territory of the U.S.S.E. is divided, for the purposes of the 
Army, into 9 military districts. 

The Red Army is organised as follows : Infantry, conisisting of 21 Rifle 
Corps, 27 Rifle Divisions, 43 Territorial Divisions, and 210' Regiments, 
or 630 Battalions in all. Cavalry, consi.sting of 13 Cavalry Divi.sions, 
96 Regiments ; Artillery, 21 Regiments and 70 Light Artillery Regiments ; 
Engineens, 29 IJattalions. 

The armed forces (army, navy and air) are controlled by the Military 
Soviet of the Union. The army is directed by the Revolutionary War 
Council with the People’s Commissary as President. It is commanded by a 
Commander-in-chief, with a Chief of the Staff at the head of the army staff. 
The army in peace time is organised in 


(1) Field troops, wliieh. include fortress garrisons, and comprise the 

regular army, 

(2) Instructional detachments. 

(3) Auxiliary troops for service behind the front line. 

(4) Special troops for political and frontier guard service. 

Those on active service both in the Standing Army and the Territoria 
Forces, in the Navy, etc., whilst subject to the Eules and Regulations and 
Military Discipline, at the same time, enjoy all the civic rights of Soviet 
citizens. 

11. Navt, 

The proposed recomstruction of the Russian Navy has been retarded, 
though it has been officially stated on more than one occasion that a reconsti- 
tution of the forces is contemplated. So far it has taken the form of re- 
naming the existing vessels of the fleet. There are three battleships, the 
Marat, Farizheskaia-Komimina and OMiahrishaia-Fetohdia, serviceable in 
the Baltic, the sister ship Mihail Frunze being non-effective at present. 

In the Black Sea the force is inconsiderable. Part of General Wrangcl’s 
force, comprising one Dreadnought, 10 destroyers, 4 submarines and other 
vessels are still at Bizerta under French protection, and have ceased to have any 
effective value as fighting units. 

State dockyards were at Nevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Leningrad ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vladivostok. Guns were made at 
the Putiloff steel works ; 3 or 4 submarines are reported to be under con- 
struction at Leningrad, but otherwise very little work appears to be in hand. 

The following table gives the principal ships remaining of the Baltic and 
the Black Sea Fleets, the new names being inserted. 

Baltic Fleet. 


Oktiabriskaia-' 
MevolvMa . 
Padzheskaia- 
Kommuna . 


These sliips are the form 


23,000 42,000 23 59—1,000 12 12in.; 10 4 


c Oangut, Sevastopol and Petropavlovsk. 
Cruisers, 


1915 

Soimarkom 

7,600 

1 50,000 

1 30 

_ 

15 5'lin. ; 4 3-9m. AA. 

1900 

S.S.S.11. . 

6,830 

11,600 

12 

573 

10 5-lin. 

1906 

Proflniern 

. 15,190 

1 20,675 

i 21.5 

900 

4 10in.; 8 Sin.; 20 4.7m. 


Only the first-named cruiser is of any fighting value. 

There remain now in the Baltic about 12 destroyers of any fighting value. The modern 
BUbtnarines are about 8 in number. There are ahso 8 gunboats, several mine-layers and 
mine-sweeping trawlers, motor-boats, and surveying and training ships. The flying 
service inoludes 50 or 60 planes. A small force is at Vladivostok. 


Black Sea Fleet. 
Cruiser. 

>15 : { . } I 7.000 I 55.000 | 30 | 


— 15 5-1 in.; 4 Sin. A A. 


The above is the only one out of 4 cruisers laid down in 1918 which has been , com- 
pleted. There are 3 destroyers in the Black t»ea and 8 torpedo boats. There are also about 
modern submarines and the old cruiser iTominierw, employed as a -training ship. A 
number of useful auxiliaries are in the Black Sea, and the flying service includes about 40 
various planes. There is a flotilla on the Dnieper, and a small force is in the Caspian. 
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In 1926 the potato yield was given as 2,778 ‘4 million poods. 
The number of animals (million heads) in the Soviet Union 
follows for four years ; — 


Horse.*?, of all kinds . 
Hor.sa.*?, working farm, alone 
Cattle ..... 
Sheep and Goats . . . 


There were in addition, in 1926, about 1,318,400 camels. 

Of the whole of the forest land of the tj.S.S, R., a large portion ia 
administered and worked, or let out as concessions, by the State, and the 


Produetion and Industry. 

The country is mainly agricultural in character. The total area sown 
with grain, potatoes, flax, and other industrial plants, kitchen garden 
produce, etc., was, for the years mentioned, in millions of dessiatines (2'7 
acres) as follows 1913, 106*7 ; 1923, 86*2 ; 1924, 92*8 ; 1925, 98*5 ; 1926, 
102*8 ,* 1927, 105*5 (88*8 sown with grain, 6*7 with industrial plants, and 10 
with other kinds of produce). 


The following table shows the acreage and yield of the principal crops for 
three years ; — 


Crop 

Area 

(thousand dessiatines) 

Harvest 
(million poods) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Rye 

26,036*2 

26,850*9 

25,775-5 

1,359*9 

1,. 398-1 

1,500-4 

Wheat . 

22,139-7 

26,252-6 

28,129-7 

1,212-7 

1,361-7 

1,244-5 

Barley . 

6,821-2 

6,748-0 

6.474-6 

371-1 

836-3 

286-4 

Oats 

11,686-1 

13,917-6 

15,911-1 

707-0 

875 2 

795 -S 

Buckwheat . 

2,614-1 

2,592-6 

2,522-9 

101-2 

116-4 

118-4 

Millet . 

6,658-7 

4,837-9 

.3,893-8 

281-0 

201-2 

224-7 

Maize . 

3,069-9 

2,702-1 

2,641-5 

1273*9 

222-3 

230-8 

Other grains 

2,075-5 

2,350-2 

2,150-1 

118-6 

143-0 

124-7 

Total . 

79,050-4 

85,2.51-8 

87,499-3 

4,420-4 

4,658-2 

4,635-7 


Industrial crops were as follows : — 
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other is granted for use to the Peasantry free of charge, the latter being 
! 72,900,000 acres in extent. 

The Forest Lands of the U.S.S.R. are estimated to cover 2,040,330,000 
acres, of which 1,984,547,500 acres are situated in the E..S.F,h5.R. and 
55,782,500 in the other constituent Republics of the Union. In European 
Paissia alone, there are 405 million acres of Forest Land, most of it being in 
5 the North, some in the Centre, but very little in the South. 

i A large proportion of the Forest Lands of the U. S. S. R. lies in Asiatic Russia 

(some 300,000,000 acres in extent) where, owing to the absence of roads it 
is not accessible for working. The forests of the Caucasus, on the other hand, 
are capable of furnishing the world’s market, with an inexhaustible supply of 
many valuable varieties of timber. A total of 18,600,000 acres in the 
Caucasus are covered by Forest Lands. 

1 The Soviet Union is rich in minerals. The output of some of the principal 

ores was as follows : — 


Ore.s 

1925-26 

1 1926-27 

Iron .... 
Manganese . 

Chrome .... 
Copper .... 


Tons 

3,128,613 

S5S,200 

26,680 

352,176 

Tons 

4,816,708 

883,600 

17,930 

509,400 

Total value in Roubles (at pre-war prices) 

36,927,000 

47,815,000 

The total gross output of coal in 1926-27 was 30,940,000 tons; in 
1927-28, 34,840,000 tons. 

The number of coal miners increased from an average of 134,700 in 
1921-22 to 265,600 in 1926-27. 

The output of the State oil industry during the last two years was as 
follows : — 

- 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Baku 

Grozny . 

Emba 

Kuban . . . 


Tons 

6.893.000 

2.950.000 

252,000 

88,000 

Tons 

7.660.000 

8.370.000 

260,000 

97,000 



10,1S4,000» 

11,287,0001 

Total value in Roubles, at pre-war prices | 

227,932,420 

- 


• Exclusive of small quantities obtained (some f0,000 tons) by private contract labour. 


ii The organisation of industry in Soviet Russia is based on State owner- 

ship and control, and is administered in accordance with the Decree of April 
I 10, 1923, and subsequent slight modifications, by State Trusts and Combines. 

! The Trusts in the large scale and middle sized State industries number 

I over 600, but there are 291 big Trusts and these cover about 80 

I per cent, of the total State industries. A small number of Trusts, called 

Monopoly Trusts, combine all the enterprises of a given branch of industry 
in the whole Union. Such are, for instance, the Rubber Trust, Silk Trust, 
Urals Asbestos Trust, etc. In some industries there are several trusts. 

1 Thus the Oilj Cement and a few other industries have four trusts each, hut 
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in the vast majority of industries in the Soviet Union there are a number of 
separate Trusts in the various parts of the Union, 

The Combines are trusts which cover a variety of interconnected 
industries, e.g. the Southern Steel Combine, the Southern Chemical Combine, 
etc. In order to co-ordinate the work of the various Trusts, Syndicates have 
been formed. Amongst the most important syndicates may be mentioned 
the Textile Syndicate which combines the cotton, wool, linen, silk and some 
of the hemp Trusts. The Oil Syndicate eo-ordiuates the work of the 
Azerbaijan, Grozny and Emba Oil Trusts, and so on. 

The following figures show the value (measured in pre-war prices) of the 
output of Soviet industry (State, Co-operative and private) during the last 
6 years : — 


Year 

Value million roubles 
at 1913 prices 

Per cent, of 1913 

1921 

1,168-0 

18-3 

X022 • ••••■•• 

1,621-3 

23-8 

••■••••• 

2,687-0 

41-7 

ld24**'25 

3,959-7 

66-1 

1925-2a. . , 

5,722-2 

90-0 

••••«• •• 

6,722-6 

105-0 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the U,S,S.R. is organized as a state monopoly. 
Importation and Exportation of goods is eflfeeted by special licences issued 
by the Commissariat for Foreign and Home Trade and its respective depart- 
ments in pursuance of a plan annually sanctioned by the Government. The 
right of purchasing goods for Importation, and that of selling Russian 
exports abroad is vested in the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. in foreign 
countries. By special decrees respective Government Departments select 
those state and co-operative organizations which are authorized, under the 
control of the Trade Delegation, to engage in foreign trade. 

For the purpose of encouraging the participation of foreign capital in the 
foreign trade of the country there have been formed in the U.S.S.R. ‘Mixed 
Companies’ in which shares are held by the Soviet Government and foreign 
concerns, The largest organizations through which the export and import 
trade is carried on are the Gostorg, the Exportkhlek (Cereals Export 
Company), Exportles (Timber Export Company), Textilimport (Textiles, 
Import Company), and others. The Co-operative Organizations which are 
granted the right of ‘exit to the foreign markets’ are the Centrosoyuz 
(Central Union of Co-operative Societies), the Selskosoyuz and several other 
organizations. 

The following table gives the value of imports and exports over the 
European frontiers, for four years, in millions of roubles ; — 


Year I 

Imports 

Bxports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1924-26 1 

643-8 

507-9 

1926-27 

023-8' . 

678-2 

1926-26 1 

673-7 

-589-1 

1927-28, 

820-1 ! 

635-8 


The foreign trade across the Asiatic frontiers (in millions of roubles) v 
as follows:— imports, 1924-25, 76T ; 1925-26, 82-7 ; 1926-27, 88 
exports, 1924-25, 67*4 ; 1025-26, 87*5 ; 1926-27, 92*3. 
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Imports and exports for 1926-27, over the European frontiers, were shown 
as follows (the values represent current prices) : — 



102 

S-27 



1926-27 

Imports 

1,000 

metric 

Tons 

1,000 

roubles 

Exports 


1,000 

metric 

Tons 

1,000 

roubles 

Herring 

36-5 

3,130 

Grain and products 


2,220-8 

204,970 

Tea .... 

14-4 

20,552 

Poultry and game 


9-3 

7,112 

Hides .... 

50-?. 

37,650 

Butter 


30-3 

34,2-24 

Goal . . . 

471-6 

5,212 

Eggs (in cases) . 


586,480 

28,954 

Tanning material.^ 

69-5 

11,678 

Caviar 


1-2 

-3,562 

Dye.s arid Dyeatufis 

3*8 

10,189 

Oilcake . . 


345-0 

22,251 

Iron and steel 

77-5 

10,742 

Timber products 


2,133-2 

70,203 

Noiiferrous metals 
Machines and appli- 

83-8 

44,522 

Seeds . 

Furs , , . 


31-1 

2-7 

4,152 

80,310 

ances 

66-8 

69,576 

Oasriig.s 


2-S 

9,664 

Agricultural machinery 

28-5 

12,855 

Bristles 


[ 1-2 

6,700 

Tractors 

9-8 

8,074 

Flax and tow 


41*8 

19,266 

Automobiles 

4-4 

6,220 

Hemp and tow . 


1-3 

25S 

Wood x>u!p . . . 

86-5 

8,528 

Manganese ore . 


784-7 

24,000 

Paper and board 

103-3 

17,311 

Petruleum products 


2,005-1 

82,813 

Cotton . . . . 

Wool .... 

148-1 

11-7 

120,651 

35,323 

Sugar . . 


09-6 

0,114 


The trade was distributed as follows (in millions of roubles) : — 



The chief articles of import from Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in 1927 were, according to the Boasrd of Trade returns : — Imports : 
Hides and skins, 2,363,103Z. ; butter, 2,595, 180Z. ; wheat, 1,523, 267Z. ; 
eggs, 80O,646Z. ; petroleum, 2,455,076?. ; sawn soft timber, 5,651,006?. ; 
fish, 1,650,214?.; bacon, 430,880?. Exports: Machinery, _ 1,850,497?.; 
sheep and lamb’s wool, 647,758?. ; electrical goods, 68,100?. ; iron and steel, 
153,260?. ; wool tops, 709,631?. 
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Total trade between Eussia and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


1 

1924 1 

1925 

1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Bxrsslainto TJ. Kingdom 

Exports to Russia tronx U. Kingdom 

19,174 

3,860 

25,822 

1 6,240 

24,130 

5,858 

21,052 

4,509 

21,548 

2,716 


Shipping. 

On January 1, 1926, the mercantile marine consisted of 678 steamers of 
361,810 net tons, 41 motor vessels of 18,002 net tons, and 769 sailing ships 
of 26,497 net tons. 

There were also on the inland waterways 3,245 vessels of 530,278 tons, 
of which 464,789 tons were State-owned. 

Internal Communications. 



In 1927 the total length of inland waterways of the U.S.S.R. was 
228,672 miles, of which 54,501 miles were navigable for steamers, 109,978 
miles for rafts. 

The amount of goods transported (in tons) in 1924 was 1,957,867 ; in 
1925, 2,419,110 ; in 1926, 3,837,237 ; in 1927, 2,903,319. The number 
of passengers carried in 1923 was 8,951,000 ; in 1924, 13,022,000 ; in 1926, 
16,067,000 ; in 1926, 16,067,000. 

The length of railroads in use, wide and narrow gauge (in miles) was, in 
1913, 36,371 ; in 1923-24, 45,791 ; in 1924-25, 46,186 ; in 1925-26, 46,265 ; 
in 1926-27, 47,022. 

Civil Aviation only started in the U.S.S.R. in 1922. The following 
arc some statistics of the activities of the air lines ; — 



Distance of air 
lines 

Distance flown ■ 

Passengers carried 

Goods carried 

1923 

liilometres 

1,610 

kilometres 

.877,710 

1,433 1 

kilos 

27,885 

1924 

4,400 

541,764 

2,618 1 

48,809 

1926 

4,984 

894,539 

3,898 

76,789 

1926 

6, .892 1 

1,313,180 

4,085 

84,501 

1927 

7,022 

1,817,952 

7,079 1 

' 170,881 


In July, 1927, the following lines were in regular operation in the 
U.S.S.R. : — (1) Moscow-Riga-Koenigsberg-Berliu and Leningrad-Reval- 
Riga— 2,645 kilometres (“ Deruluft.”) (2) Moscow-Kharkoff-Rostotf- 
Raku-Peplevi (Persia)— 2,920 kilometres (Ukrvosdukhoputj). (3) Chardjui- 
Khiva-Tashaus ; Tashkent-Samarkaud-Termez-Dushambe ; Tashkeut- 
Kabul ; Fiunze- Alma-Ata ; Verkhneudiusk-Ulan-Bator and Irkutsk- 
Yakutsk ; total length of these airways, 6,862 kilometres (“ Dobroliot.”) 
The length of the telegraph and telephone lines was 234,684 kilometres as 
on October 1, 1927. The length of all telephone wires was 320,851 
kilometres. 


Banking. 

The State Bank began operations on November 16, 1921. The following 
is the statement of accounts of the Note Issuing Department of the State 
Bank on October 1, 1928 ;. — 
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(N.B. — ■! chervonetz contains 7 ’74234 grains of fine gold and == roubles 
10 gold = IZ. Is. at current rates ; 1 zolotnik = 96 dolyas = 65’8239 
grains troy ; 1 dolya = 0*6857 grains troy. The State Bank notes are issued 
in clierronetz. ) 

Liabilities. 

Chervontsi | 

Gold (coin and bullion) 

Platinum (bullion) . 

Poreign currency 
Foreign drafts . . . 

Russian bills 


Chervontsi 
. 14,810,238 
. 4,709.343 
. 8,432;4S2 
. 270,993 

. 81,502,951 


Securities covering advances , 273,987 


Chervontsi 

Notes tran.sferred to State 

, Bank 109,009,042 

Balance to which notes can 

still be issued 990,358 


Total ..... 110,000,000 


On October 1, 1928, there were 372 credit institutions in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Eepuhlics, with 885 branches and agencies, distributed as 
follows 


Denomination of Institutions 


State Bank 

Bank for Foreign Trade . 
Central Asiatic Bank 
Dalhank (Far Eastern Bank) 
New Bank (Promhank), forlong- 
Oommuiml Bank ' . 

Central Communal Bank . 
Moscow City Bank . 

All Russian Co-operative Bank 
Ukrainian Co-operative Bank 
Central Agricultural Banic 
Republican Agricultural Bank 
Agricultural Credit Associations 
Mutual Credit Associations 


‘ Money, Weights and Measures. 

Money, 

The legal unit of money is the EcmbU of 100 Kopecks. 

The currency in circulation are (1) Chervontsi notes in denominations of 1, 2, 
3, 5, 10, and 25, issued by the State Bank against gold cover, but inconvertible 
at present ; (2) Treasury Notes in denominations of 1, 8, and 5 gold roubles; 
(3) silver coins; either bank silver (90 per cent, silver and 10 per cent, 
copper) in denominations of 1 rouble and 60 kopecks ; or change silver (50 
per cent, silver and 60 per cent, copper) in denominations of 20, 15, and 10 
kopecks ; (4) copper coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 5 kopecks and 
half kopecks ; (5) bronze coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 6 
kopecks. On October 1, 1928, there were in circulation _7ll, million 
roubles worth of treasury notes, 181*8 million roubles silver coins, and 14*9 
million roubles copper and bronze coins ; total 907 *7 pillion roubles, There 
were also 1063*7 million roubles of chervonetz notes in circulation. 

Weights AND Mbasukes 

The metric system of weights and measures has been in use since 
January 1, 1927. 
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The old Russian weights and measures are as follows 
1 Ferst{500 sajines) 

1 Sajkm (3 arshins) 

1 Arshin (16 wrshohs) 

1 Square verst 

1 Dessiatine .... 

1 Found (96 zolotniJes—32 lots) 

1 Pood (40 pounds) . 

1 Vedro (10 shtoffs ) . 

1 Ohetvert (8 Ghetmriks) . 


= 3,500 ft., or two-thirds of a statute 
mile (0-662879). 

= 7 feet English. 

= 28 inches. 

= 0-439408 square mile = 281-221 
acres. 

= 2-69972 English acres, 

= ^ of a pound English (0-90283 lb.). 

( = 36 lbs. English. 

( = 0-32243578 cwt. 

( = 0-016121789 tons. 

= 2| imperial gallons (2-7066). 

= 5-7719 imperial bushels. 

The Soviet Government issued a decree adopting the Gregorian Calendar 
as from February 14, 1918. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

Diplomatic relations between Russia and the United Kingdom were 
broken off on May 26, 1927. 

Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Russia. 

l. Official Publications. 

Statistical Data of Russian Economics. Moscow, 1 924. 

Ten Years of Soviei, Power in Plgure.s (1917-1927). (Central Statistical Board). 
Mo, scow, 1928. 

Izmtia (News), daily organ of the Union Central Executive Committee and the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

8ovUtskaia 2’ornovlia. A weekly iiublication of the Commissariat of Trade of the 
U.S.S " 

vrosv Toroovli. A monthl„ „ 

A monthly publication. 

Planovoif Khoziautvo. A monthly publication. 

La Vie Beonomique de» Soviets. The orgai, of the Trade Delegation in Prance 
Die VolUwirUcJMft, dev U.d.S.S.M. The organ of the Trade Delegation in Germany. 
Bconomie Review. The publication of the Amtorg (U.S. A ). 

rorf/ora— Promyshlennaia Gazeta. The organ of the Supreme Economic Council of the 
U.S.S.R. and the R.J.P.8.R. 

Pinansy i Khoziaistvo. A weekly publication of the Commissariat for France of the 
U.S.S.R. 

SeMa—Khozlaistvennaia Shizay. A weekly publication of the Commissariat of 
Agriculture of the li.S.P.S.R. 

Bank for Russian Trade Review, published by the Bank for Russian Trade, Ltd., 
London. 

Abrege des Donnees Statistiques. Moscow, 1925. 

Report on economic conditions in Russia. (League of Nations.) London, 1922. 

The Soviet Constitution. Edited by Andrew Rothstein. London, 1028 
Recueil des priucipaux traites, accords et conventions conclus par ia B.S.P.S.R. avec 
les Puissances etrangeres. Moscow, 1023. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 


Soviet Union Year Book, 1928 (edited by Segal & Santalov). London, 1928. 

Baedeker' sRassland. Buropiiisohes Russland, Eisenbahnen m Bussiseh-Asien Te- 
heran, Peking. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1904. English Ed., 1914. 

RaZlard (O.R.), Russia in Rule and Misrule. Loudon, 1920. 

Beazley (R.), Forbes (N.), and JBirkett (G. A.), A History of Russia to Modern Times. 
London, 1918. 

Bigg- Wither (R. F.), A Short History of the Church of Russia. London, 1920. 
RiuiiBtesfB.), Agrarentwicklungund Agrarrevolution in Russland. Berlin, 1925. 

Chase (Stuart) and others, Soviet Rus.sia in the Second Decade. (A survey by the 
Technical Staff of the First American Trade Delegation.) London, 1929. 

iJobb (M.), Russian Economic Development since the Revolution. London, 1928. 
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JS'iiffelirecht (T. H.)i Landwirtsohaffclicher Atlas des Buasischen Reiches in Europa 
und Asien. Berlin, 1916. 

Erismann-Stepanoioa (Vera), Erimann (Th.), and Matthieu (C. J.), Editors, Bnssland. 
2 vol.s. Zurich, 1019. 

Fa,brii-JM<;e ( Alfred), Rus.si.a, 1927. Paris, 1927. 

Goldutein (J. M.), Russia ; Her Economic Past and Future. New York, 1919. 

Graham (Stei)lien), Russia in Division. London, 1926. 

Quest (L. H.), 'file New Russia. London, 1925. 

Hahn (W.), and Lilimijeld-Toal (A.), Her neue Kura in Russland. Jena, 1923. 

/yt')Tjo« (IS.), La Rus.sie nouvelle. Paris, 1923. 
lieioitt (Norah), The Rulers of Rus.sia. London, 1924. 

Home (aoni.'i E.), A Thousand Years of Rnssian History. London, 1915. 

Jwovsky (L. N.), Onrrency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union. London, 1925. 
Karlgren (A.), Bolshevi.st Russia. London, 1927, 

Kluehevslcy (V. O.), A History of Ru.ssia (Translated from the Russian). 3 vols, 
London, 1911. 

Krzywickitgo (L.), editor, Sowjet-Rnsiiland vom sozialen und wirtsehaftliohen 
Gesichtspuiikt. Vol. 1. Warsaw, 1922. 

EuHseher (J.), Rns.siseh(5 Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Jena, 1925. 

Lavisse (E.), Bambaud (A^), and others, Histoire Geuerale. Vols, X., XI. Paris, 
1898-99. 

Lee (Ivy), Present-Day Russia. New York, 1928. 

Li/sc/wta (P.), Russland. Zurich, 1916. 

Lyon (J.), La Russie Sovietique. Paris, 1927. 

Malceet (N.) and O'Hara (V.), Russia. London, 192,5. 

Masaryk (Thomas, G.), The Spirit of Rus.sia. 2 vols, London, 1919. 

Mayor (James), An Economic History of Rus.sia. 2nd ed. London, 1925.— -The Russian 
Revolution. London, 3928. 

McWilliams (E. P. and M. S.), Russia in 1920. London, 1927. 

Palmieri {K.), La Geografia poiitica della Russia sovietistii. Rome 1927. 

Pantenius (T H.), Geschichte Russlands (to the outbreak of war). Leipzig, 1917. 

Pares (Sir B.), A History of Russia. London, 1926 

Petroff(P<itBT and Irma), Die wirtschaftliche Eutwickliuig dcr Sowjet-Union. Berlin, 1920, 
Platonov (S. F.), HLstory of Russia, London, 1925. 

Poole (E.), The Dark People. Russia’s Crisis. London, 3919.— The Village: Russian 
Impressions. London, 1919. 

Prokopovias (8. N.), The Economic Condition of Soviet Russia. London, 1927. 

Bambaud (Alfred), Histoire de la Russie. 6th edition. Pans, 1913 [Of this there is an 
English translation. 3 vols. London]. 

Seraphim (H. J-), Die rnssische WiLhrungsreform des Jalires 1924. Leipzig, 1925, 

Sfcrfne (F. H.), Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900. New edition. London, 1915. 

Staehlin (Karl), Geschichte Russlands von den Aiifkiigen bis zur Gegenwart. Vol. 1. 
Leipzig, 1923. 

Thompson (Dorothy), The New Russia. London, 1929. 

Tdrngren (Adolf), L’Bvolution de la Russie pendant les annees 1904-1907. S vols. 
Paris, 1914. 

Vinogrado^ff (Paul), Self-Government in Russia. London, 1910. — The Reconstruction of 
Russia. London, 1919. 

TTalZoce (Mackenzie), Russia. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1912. 

TFasii6-«rra(K.), Potential Russia, London 1917. 

Weibel (W.), Russland. (Illustrations.) Munich, 1916. 

Siberia. 

Channing (G. G.), Siberia’s Untouched Treasure. London, 1924. 

Gleinma (G.), Neu-Sibirien. Berlin, 1928. 

OaapMcJfca (M. A.), Aboriginal Siberia. London, 1915. 

Danchioortt (P. W.), Sibirien und seine wirtschaftliche Zukunft. Leipzig, 1921. 
Jatec/ww (I. A.), Die Zukunft. Sibiriens. Prague, 1928. 

Kapherr (Egon Freilierr von), Drei Jahra in Sibirien als Jager und Porscher. Berlin, 
1914. - 

Keane (A. H.), Asia. Vol. I., Northern and Eastern Asia. London, 1906. 

Kropotkin {P.), Orographic de la Siberie. Bruxelles, 1904, 

JWoow (F. P.), Siberia of To-day. London, 1920. 

JVaMm (P.), Through Siberia. The Land of the Future. London, 1914. 

Norion (H. K.), The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. London, 1923. 

Pasvolsky (Leo), Russia in the Far Bast. London, 1921. 

Price (M. G.), Siberia. London, 1012. 

Sc/mii2 (A.), Sibirien. Eine Landeskunde. Breslau, 1923. 

Shklovsky (I. W.), In Far Noi-tii-East Siberia. London, 1916. 

Swayne (It. G. O.), Through the Highlands of Siberia. London. 1904. 

Wie'denfeld (Kurt), Sibirien iu Kultur nnd 'Wirtsohaft. Bonn, 1916. 
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Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia. (Prepared by the International Office, League of 
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Soviet Russia. An Investigation by British Women Trade Unionists. 1925. 
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SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA. 

Soviet Central Asia embraces the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Eepublio, the 
Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic, the Tajik Autonomous Republic, the 
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Autonomous Regions of Kara- Kalpakia and Kirghizia (Kara-Kirghizia) as •well 
as the regions to the north of Tashkent, peopled by Kaizaks (Kirghiz), and 
which are now included in the Autonomous Kaizak Republic. 

Turkestan was conquered by the Russians about 60 years ago. In 1866 
Tashkent was occupied and in 1868 Samarkand, and subsequently further 
territory was conquered and united with Russian Turkestan. In the 7Q’s 
Bokhara was subjugated, the Emir, by the agreement of 1873 recognising the 
suzerainty of Russia. In the same year Khiva became a Vassal State to 
Russia. Until 1917, Russian Central Asia was divided politically into the 
Khanate of Khiva, the Emirate of Bukhara, and the Governor-Generalship 
of Turkestan. - 

After the outbreak of the Revolution various political parties contended 
for power in Turkestan. In the summer of 1919 the authority of the Soviet 
Government became definitely established in these regions, and suhseq^uently 
the native dynasties in Khiva and Bukhara were expelled. The Khan of 
Khiva was deposed in February 1920, and a People’s Soviet Republic was setup, 
the mediaeval name of Korezm being revived. In August 1920 the Emir of 
Bukhara suffered the same fate, and a similar regime was set up in Bukhara. 
The former Governor-Generalship of Turkestan was formally constituted an 
Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic within the R.S.F.S.R. on April 11, 1921. 

In the autumn, 1924, a decision was accepted by the Congresses of the 
Soviets of Turiiestan, Bokhara and Khiva Republics to redistribute the 
territories of these Republics on a national basis ; at the same time Bokhara 
and Khiva became .Socialist Republics. As a re.salt of the redisfciibution 
completed in May, 1925, the New States of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan and several Autonomous Regions were established. The remaining 
districts of Turkestan populated by Kaizaks (Kirghiz) were reunited to 
Kazakstan. 

The Autonomous Kaizak Socialist Soviet Republic, comprising the 
Governments of Uralsk, Turgai, Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk, had already 
been created within the R.S.F.S.R. (August 26, 1920). To this Republic 
were added the parts of the former Governorship of Turkestan inhabited by a 
majority of Kirghiz, and comprising the greater parts of the old Provinces of 
Sir Daria and Semirechinsk, together with the eastern part of Ferghana and 
the foothills of the Pamirs. Area, 94,956 sq. miles. Within this Autono- 
mous Kirghiz Republic, two Autonomous Regions were established, in the 
interests of distinct sub-groups of Kirghiz tribesmen, that of Kara-Kalpakia, 
extending south-east of the Sea of A^ral, and Kirghizia, covering most of 
the old Semirechinsk Province. On March 7, 1927, Kirghizia was reor- 
ganized into an Autonomous Republic, formerly part of the R.S.F.S.R. The 
remaining parts of Russian Turkestan, with the territories of the old native 
states of Khiva and Bukhara and the Trans-Caspian Province, constitute the 
two Socialist Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. In October 
1924, the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S R. decided to admit 
these two Republics to membership of the Union, a decision which was 
confirmed by the Third Union Congress of Soviets in May 1925. 

TURKMENISTAN. 


I’ 

I 




(Ttjkicoman Soviet SooiA.weT Republic.) 

The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on October 27, 1924 
and covers the territory of the former Trans-Caspian Region of Turkestan, 
the Charjiui vilayet of Bokhara, and a part of Khiva situated on the 
right bank of the Oxus, In May 1925 the Turkoman Republic entered 
the Soviet Union as one of its Constituent Republics. It is bounded on 
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the north by the Autonomous Kaizak RepnWic (Kirghizia), hy Persia and 
Afghanistan on the south, by the Uzbek ilepublic on the east and the 
Caspian Sea on the west. 

The principal Turkoman tribes are the Tekkea of Merv, and the Tekkes 
of the Attok, the Ersaris, Yoniuds and Goldans. All speak closely related 
varieties of a Turkoman language (of the South-Western group of Turkish), 
and they are Sunni Mohammedans. The country passed under Russian 
control in 1881, after the fall of the Turkoman stronghold of Gdk-Tep4, 

The area of Turkmenistan is 491,216 square kilometres (189,603 sq. 
miles), and its propulation 1,030,549. The Turcomans form about 70 percent, 
of the population and the Uzbeks about 16 per cent. 

The capital is Ashkabad (Poltaratsk), and other large towns are Merv, 
Charjiui, Kerki, Tashauz. 

The main occupation of the people is agriculture, based mainly on 
irrigation. Turkmenistan produces cotton, wool, Astrakan fur, etc. It is also 
famous for its carpets, and produces a certain special breed of Turkoman 
horses. It is fairly rich in mineral resources, producing ozokerite, oil, 
sulphates, common salt, sulphur, etc. 

There are 1,641 kilometres (955 miles) of raihvajr line. Tashkent is 
connected with the main Russian railway system via Orenburg. From 
Tashkent the railway is carried south, until it branches westward to 
Bukhara, Merv, Ashkabad and Krasnovodsk, and eastward to Kokand, 
with extensions to Namamgan and Andijan. At Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian, the railway line connects by boat-serviee with Baku and the main 
Russian and Trans-Oaucasian sy.stems. At Merv it branches south, along the 
valley of the Murghab, to Roushk on the Afghan frontier., 

Motor coramunioation has been established between Ashkabad to Meshed 
(Persia), and an air line runs between Charjiui and Tashauz. Tiu'kmenistan 
(particularly the territory along the railway line) is connected by telegraph 
with the rest of the Union. 

UZBEKISTAN, 

(Uzbek Soviet Socialist Reppeho.) 

The U zhekistan Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on December 5, 1924, 
from lands formerly included in Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm. It 
includes a large part of the Samarkand region, the southern part of the 
Sir- Daria, Western Fergana, the Western Plains of Bokhara, the Uzbek 
regions of Khoresm and the Autonomous Republic of Tadjikistan. In May 
1925, Uzbekistan, by the decision of the Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 
was accepted as an equal member into the Soviet Union. 

Uzbekistan lies between 36° 40 N. latitude and 59°50-76" E. longitude. It 
is bordered on the north by the Kaizak Autonomous Republic, on the east by 
the Kirghis Autonomous Republic and Chinese Turkestan, on the south by 
Afghanistan, and on the west by the Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Uzbeks, who form the majority of the population over the area of 
the old States of Khiva and Bukhara, and the Provinces of Samarkand and 
Ferghana, were the ruling race in Central Asia, until the arrival of the 
Russians during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. The several 
native States over which Uzbek dynasties formerly ruled were founded in 
the fifteenth century upon the ruins of Tamerlane’s empire. The Dzbeks 
apeak Jagatai Turkish, which is clearly related to Osmauli and Azerbaijan 
Turkish, and are Sunni Mohammedans. 

The areas is 340,400 square kilometres (131,394 sq. miles); population 
5,270,195. The Uzbeks form about 63 percent, of the total; the Tadjiks 
alrout 16 per cent. ; the Russians about 7 per cent. The capital of the 
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Eepublic is Samarkand (population 105,000); other importaiit cities are 
Tashkent, _ Bokhara, Khiva, Andijan, Kokand, Namanghan. 

Uzbekistan is a land of intensive farming, based on artificial irrigation. 
Cotton growing has been developed. UzbeMstan also produces fruits, wool, 
and silk. Its industry consists of cotton spinning (51 factories), oil and 
coal-mining. 

The total length of railway is 1,721 kilometres (1,067 miles), of which 734 
kilometres (455 miles) form that part of the line which connects central Asia 
with Russia. From this main line branches lead to Karshe-Kitab, Kerld-Termez, 
Djelalabad, Namanclian, Andijan and other centres. On the territory of tlie 
Republic there are 113 postal telegraph institutions, an air-line which serve.s 
all of Central Asia, and this air-line is most developed in Uzbekistan. The 
existing air-lines ai’e : (1) Chardjui, Khiva, Chimbai ; (2) Tashkeut-Samar- 
kand, Termez, Dushambe ; (3) Tashkent-Termez-Kabul. 



TAJIKISTAN. 

The Tajikistan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic was formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Tiu'kestan where the population consisted 
mainly of Tajiks. 

Tajikistan is situated between 39®40 and 36“40 N. latitude and 67*20 and 
75° E longitude, north of the Oxus. On the west and north it is bordered 
by Uzbekistan and by the autonomous Republic of the Kirghiz ; on the east 
by Chinese Turkestan and on the south by Afghanistan. 

The Tajiks speak an Iranian dialect, little different from Persian, and 
they are considered to be the descendants of the original Aryan population 
of Turkestan. Unlike the Persians, the Tajiks are mostly Sunnis. 

The area of the territory is 135,000 square kilometres (52,110 sq. miles), 
and the population about 824,000. The capital is Dushambe. 

The occupations of the population are mainly farming and cattle-breeding. 
Gold, oil and coal are being produced, but by vei'y primitive methods. 
Irrigation is being developed and cotton growing introduced. 

In regard to roads, it is the poorest region in Central Asia, The only 
means of communication up to the time of the formation of the Republic 
’tvere camel-tracks. A railway line is now being built between Termez and 
Dushambe (about 200 kilometres — 124 miles). Automobile transport roads 
are also being built. A steamship line on the Oxus runs between Termez 
Saraya and Jilikulam on the river Vakhsh. Dushambe is connected by an 
air line with Termez and Kagan. 

Books of Eeference Concerning Central Asia. 

Abbott (J.), Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Jiailej/ (F. M.), ‘ A Visit to Bokhara in 1919,' in the Geoffraphical Journal for Fehruary, 
1921. 

Barthold (W.), The History of Turkestan (Russian) Tashkent, 1922.— Turkestan down 
to the Mongolian Invasion. London, 1928. 

(Ella B.), Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand. London, 1925. 

OuTzun (Hon. G.), Eiiasia in Central Asia. London, 1889. — The Pamirs and the Souree 
of the Oxus. London, 1897. 

P’M (R.), People of the Steppes. London, 1025. 

Gro/iam (Stephen), Tlirongh Russian Central Asia, London, 1916. 

(Fritz), Ijandeakunda von Bussiseh Turkestan. Stuttgart, 1931. 

iifamM?/, The Region of Turkestan (in Russian), St. Pebersberg, 1918. 

Msafctri (Annette M. B.l, In Russian Turkestan. London, 1915 

0’i)oiiorau (K.), The Mbit Oasis. 2 vols, London, 18S9. 

Tlio Rinir of Bokhara and his Country. London 1911. 

Phibbi (Isabella M.), A Visit to the Russians in Control Asia. London, 1899, 

Jfirtmers (W. B..), The Dual) of Turkestan. Cambridge, 1918. 

ScliKKtrz (F. von), Turkestan. Berlin and Freiberg, 1900. 

WoeihofiA.), Ije Turkestan Busse. Paris, 1914. 
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THE TSAHS-CAUCASIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC. 

The Traus-Caucasia has as natural boundaries — on the north, the 
Gaueasian Mountains, separating it from Northern Caucasia ; on the west, 
the Black Sea ; on the south, mountains, steppes and rivers which divide 
it from Persia ; and on the east the Caspian Sea. The area of the Trans- 

I « Caucasian Republic is 184,492 square kilometres (71,255 sq. miles). After 

I the November revolution Trans-Caucasia became separated from the rest of 

I Russia and split up into three separate Republics : Georgia, Armenia and 

^ Azerbaijan. In Ajrril 1920, Azerbaijan became a Soviet Republic. Towards 

the end of the same year, Armenia also became a Soviet Republic, and in 
1921 a Soviet Government was established in Georgia. The three Republics, 
on March 12, 1922, concluded an agreement whereby they formed a Trans- 
Caucasian Federation, thus establishing the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Total population, 5,850,692, made up as follows: Georgians, 
33‘4 per cent. ; Armenians, 24T per cent. ; Turko-Tartars, 23 T per cent. ; 
Eussian.s, 4 ‘6 per cent. ; Ossetins, 1‘7 per cent. ; Abkhazians, 0’8 per cent, ; 
others, 12’3 per cent. 

On January 1, 1924, the total length of railways wms 1,850 miles, 
} t{i 41 '7 per cent, of which were in Georgia, 39 '8 per cent, in Azerbaijan, and 

}j 18'5 per cent, in Armenia. The main lines run from Batomn, through 

Tiflis to Baku and along the Caspian Sea through Derbent to the 
j'i E.S.F.S.R, There is also a railway running from Tiflis to the south in 

' * Armenia. This line passes tlirough the Allaverd copper mines and through 

Leninkan and Erivan to Persia. The railways in Transcaucasia, as in the 
rest of the Union, belong to the State. 

Books of Eeference concerning“ Trans-Caucasia. 

1. Official Publications in Russian. 

Documents and Materials concerning the Foreign Policy of Trans-Oauoasia and 
Georgia (published by the Georgia Foreign Ofllce). Tiflis, 1918. 

^imliadze, Constitution of the T. S. P. 8. R. Tifli.s, 1 92S. 

Lydiatw and Churaiii, A Geography of the Caucasus. —Tlie Country and its Peoples. 
Tiflis, 1024. 

IVans-Caiieasia, A Statistical-Beonomic Compilation. Tiflis, 1P2S. 

Informationer (lit. Spravoehnik)for theT.S.F.S.R. Tiflis, 1026. 

2. Scientific Publications in Russian. 

SUawarov, (M.), Bibliographia Caucasica et Trans-caucasica. (Volume I., only, 
published in two parts, S.P.B., 1874-6). 

‘ IzvBStiya ' and ‘Doldadi ’ of the Rus.sian (Imperial) Academy of Boiences, 

‘ Collection of Materials for the Description of the Tribes and Docalities of the 
Caucasus ’ (Tiflis. 45 volumes, published between 1881 and 1915). 

‘Akhti’ of the Caucasian Archaeogiaphic Commission. (13 volumes. Tiflis. Various 
dates from 1880.) 

‘Kavkazsld Sbomik.’ (20 volumes. Tiflis, 1876-1899.) 

‘ Kavkazski Kalendar’ (published in , Tiflis by the Caucasian Statistical Committee 
from 1873). 

‘Zapiski’ and ‘Izvestiya’ of the Caucasian Section of the (Iniperial) Russian Geo- 
graphical Society (published irregularly from 1862 and 1872 resimctively). 

Materials for the Archaeology of the Caucasus (published in Moscow by the Impcsrial 
M0.SC0W Archaeological Society) from 1888. About 10 volumes. 

Novie Vostok (New East) published by the All-Russian Scientiflo Association for 
Eastern Studies. Moscow. 1921 to date. 15 volumes. 

3. General Publications in English, French and German. 

, Poreign Oflide Booklets. No. 64. Caucasia. 

A6Ieh(H.), Aus kanka.sischen tiiindem. 2vols. 1896. 

JBaddcIcy (J. P.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1909. 
Br!/fli?(James)[LordBryceJ, Trans-Oancasiaand Ararat. London, 1896. 

Radian (John) and R'/eicAew, (Lord Edward), editors, The Baltic and Caucasian States. 
(Sections on Georgia and Azerbaijan by W, B, D. Allen.) 
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(A.)> Transkaulcasien, eineteehnische'GeograpIiie, Gotha, 1926. f 

Bii.'-Aoii (Bev. Flarold), Traus-Caxieasia. London. 1926. i 

C/ieswws (P. G. de la). Les Peoples de la Trans-Caucasie. Paris, 1921. i 

DAch'ii (M. von ), Kaiikasus-Beisen nnd Porschungen im Kaukasischen Hochgebirge, " 

S vols. in 2. Berlin, 1905-7. i 

(Douglas), The Exploration of the Caucasus. London, 1902. « 

Ghambaahidze (Dr. D.), Mineral Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 

(C.), Kauka.sische Reisen und Studien, Leipsie, 1896. 
inA-c (H. C.), Anatolica. London, 1924. t 

j¥ers6«c7i«’- (G.), Au,s den Hoebregionen des Kaukasus. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1901. 

Morgan (Jacques de), Mission Scientifique an Caucase. 2 tomes. Paris, 1SS9. * 

Mo^'.rkr (J.), L’Art aii Caucase. Bruxelles, 1912. 

Phillips Price (M.), War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. London, 1918. 

Raddc(G.)and others, Gruudziige dor Pflanzenverbreitung im dem Kaukasuslaudern, 

&e. 3 Parts. Leipzig, 1899. 

RiUi (M.), Natur-und Kulturbilder aus den Kaukasiuslandem und Hocharmenien (von 
Tailnehmern der Schweizerischen naturwissenschaftlichen Studienroise, Sommer 1912), s, 

Zurich, 1914. , ■ 

Teller (J. B.), The Crimea and Trans-Caucasia. 2 vols. London, 1876. 

Villari (Luigi), Fire and Sword in the Caucasus. London, 1906. 

ARMENIA. 

(Socialist Soviet Republic op Armenia.) J 

In November 1917, the Trans-Caucasian disti’icts of the former Russian 
Empire, having refused to recognise the Bolsheviks, set up a Trans- j 

Caucasian Commission as the supreme authority in the country. In e 

February 1918, the Seym or Diet of Trans-Caucasia, convoked in Tiliis, set * 

up a Provisional Government. On April 22, 1918, the Tran.s-Caucasian i 

Seym declared its de jure independence of Russia, and established the 
Federal Democratic Republic of Trans-Caucasia. The three main nation- ’ 

alities in Trans-Caucasia, the Armenians, the Geoi’gian.s and the Tartars, ; 

were parties to this Federation, each holding their own respective territories. i 

This Federal Republic lasted only five weeks, owing mainly to the divergent ; 

political tenieiicies of the three constituent peoples. On May 26, 1918, the i* 

Trans-Caucasian Republic was dissolved, and the three peoples respectively '! 

declared their independence. An Armenian Republic was established at ri 

Erivan under the control of the Dashnak (Social Democratic) Party. The ii 

territory of the Republic comprised, from November 1918 to January 1921, 
the whole of the former Governments of Kars and Erivan and part of that of 
Elizahetopol. Its de facto independonco was recognised by the Allies in !! 

January 1920, and its de jure recognition was embodied in the Treaty of jj 

Sevres, signed in August 1920 between the Allied Powers and Turkey. The 
Armenians failed to secure the union of the Turkish-Armenian districts. 

In December 1920, the Turks occupied the whole of the former Government 
of Kars. On April 2, 1921, Armenia was proclaimed a Soviet Republic. ;j 

The Armenian Soviet Government, with the Russian Soviet Government, was fi 

a party to the Treaty of Kars (March 1921) which confirmed the Turkish ] 

possession of the former Government of Kars and of the Surmali District of .t 

the Government of Erivan. 4 

Armenia (capital Erivan) which covers an area of 30, 948 square kilometres ' 

(11,945 sq. miles), adopted to Soviet Constitution in November 1920. In 1 

1926, the population of Armenia numbered 876,657, 85'9 per cent, of whom 
were Armenians, 9 '8 per cent. Tnrko-Tartars, 2’4 per cent. Russians, and ’ij 

1'8 per cent, other nationalities. Only 16 '6 per cent, of the population live 
in towns, Armenia is essentially an agricultural country ; in 1925, 255,900 0A 
dessiatines was cultivated ; 84*7 per cent, of the cultivated land was under 
grain and 6 '9 per cent, under industrial plants. The area under cotton was 
15,103 dessiatines, the yield being 862,890 poods of raw cotton. Since the 
establishment of the Soviet Government irrigation works have been restored 
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or constructed to a total length of 350 kilometres (187 miles). The principal 
of these is the Shirak Lenin Canal, 22 kilometres (13 miles) long, com- 
menced in 1922 and completed in 1925. 

In 1923 there were 1,376 industrial enterprises in the towns of Armenia, 
amongst them being textile sheds, quarries, conserving factories, breweries, 
spirit distilleries, wine-presses, etc. 

In 1926 a new electric station was erected at Erivan and the con- 
struction of a number of powerful electric stations was started. 

In 1925 there were 81,000 pupils in the schools of Ai-menia. In addition 
there are a number of Trade Technical Schools, a State University, a 
Musical Academy and two Workers' Faculties. 

On October 22, 1926, Leninakhan suffered a severe earthquake, which 
destroyed the greater part of the town and 40 of the surrounding villages. 
Efforts are Ireiug made to make good the damage and restore the town 
and villages. 

Books of Beference eoneerning' Armenia- 

1. OFlflCIAL PUBLIOATIONS. 

Baldwin (Oliver), Six Prisons and Two Revolutions. London, 1025. 

Bechofer (0. E.), in Denikin’s Russia and the Caucasus. London, 1921. 

(Tlie above twobooks contain some account ofrecent events in the Ai’menian Republic.) 

Buxton (Noel and Harold), Travel and Polities in Armenia. London, lOW. 

Cambridge Mediaeval Hi.story. Vol. HI. Armenia, by P. Macler (contains an 
historical bibliography). 

Strapoowshi, (Josef), Dio Baukunst der Armenier und Europa. 2 Vols. Vienna, 1919. 

Q-regor (N. Ter), History of Armeiiia. London, 1807. 

Haupt(fjehmauii), Avmenien Einst und Jetzt. Berlin, 1910. 

Lytioh (H. P, B.), Armenia: Travels and Studies. London, 1901 (contains a full 
bihliograph.v). 

Morgan (Jacques de), Hi-stoire du Penple Amdnien. Paris, 1919. 

Varandicin, (M.), Le Conflit Armeno-Qeorgien et la Guerre du Oaucase, Paris, 1919 
the Georgo Armenian War of 1919). 

Williams ( W. LI.), Armenia Past and Present. London, 1916. 

AZERBAIJAN. 

(Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The ‘Mussavet’ (Nationalist) party who dominated the National Council 
or Constituent Assembly of the Tartars, declared the independence of 
Azerbaijan on May 28, 1918, with a capital, fir.st at Ganja (Elizabetopol) 
and later at Baku. A Government of 12 ministers was formed, which 
the British Government recognised as a rfe /aefo administration in February 
1920. On April 28, 1920, the ‘ Hummet ’ or Bolshevik Party overthrew the 
existing Government, and admitted Russian troops to Baku. On September 
30, 1920, a military and economic treaty w’as concluded between Azerbaijan 
and Russia, and in the following year Azerbaijan was declared a Soviet 
Republic. 

Azerbaijan covers an area of 84,679 square kilometres (32,686 sq. miles) 
and has a population (1926) of 2,313,172. Its capital is Baku, population 
452,000. Azerbaijan includes the Nakhichevan Socialist Soviet Repirblic 
and the Nagorni Karabakh Autonomous Region. It ha.s a tenqierate 
climate throughout the year. Most of the inhabitants are Turko-Tatars. 
It also contains a fair number of Armenians, comparatively few Georgians, 
and Russians, most of whom live in the tpwns, particularly in Baku, and 
employed principally in the oilfields. 77 ‘6 per cent, of the total population 
live in the country di.strii>ts. 

Azerbaijan is in the main an agricultural country, the chief products 
being grain, cotton, vine, kitchen and garden produce, and to some extent. 
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also tobacco and silk. In the xnouiitain regions the occupation of the 
people IS cattle-breeding. Over the whole of Azerbaijan, there are 7,283,000 
dessiatines of land of which over 75 per cent, is suitable for cultivation. 
The area under cotton in 1925 was 97, 700 dessiatines, or very nearly that of 
pre-war. The average yield was 46 to 50 poods per dessiatine and the total 
liarvest of, raw cotton was 4,500,000 poods. 

The most important industry is the oil industry, especially in the Baku 
Region. The total output of oil in 1926-27 was 6,893,000 tons, and in 
1927—28, 7,560,000 tons. The number of men employed was (September 1, 
1928), 47,096. All the oilfields have been electrified and are now con- 
nected with the town of Baku and, for the most part, with the new workers’ 
settlements which have been constructed more or less on the American type. 
Amongst the other industries in Azerbaijan are copper, salt, textiles, and 
fishing industries. 

In 1925-26, 134,856 pupils attended the primary and secondary schools. 
There is also a State University, a Polytechnic Institute, a State Conserva- 
toire, a Higher Arts School, a number of Teachers’ Training Centres, 14 
Technical Institutes and 6 Workers’ Faculties. 

Books of Reference concerning Azerbaijan. 

Fublioation of tlie Central Asian Society : Toynbee (A.), Islam in Eussia since the 
Eevolution. Vol. 5, 1918 

Claims of the Peace Delegation of the Republic of the Azeibayan. Paris (1919), with 
map. 

Ziatkhan (Aclil Khan), Apergu sur I’histoh’e, la litterature et la politique de 1’ Azerbai- 
jan. Baku, 1919. 

La Premiere B6publiqao Musulnmne ; 1’ Azerbaijan. Paris, 1919. 

ifenry (J. D.), Baku : An Eventful History. London, 1909. 

Duniterville (Maj.-Qen. L. 0.), adventures of the Dunsterforce. London, 1920. 

GEOR&IA. 

(Georgian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The independence of the Georgian Social Democratic Republic was 
declared at TMis on May 26, 1918, by the representative body, the N’ational 
Council, elected by the National Assembly of Georgia on November 22, 1917, 
The Act of Independence of Georgia was confirmed on March 12, 1919, by the 
Constituent Assembly, which had been elected on a basis of universal sufirage, 

The Government, which was controlled by the Menshevik Party, received 
de jure recognition by the Allies on January 27, 1921. In February, 1921, 
however, a Soviet Government was set up. The territory of Georgia com- 
prises most of the former Government of Tiflis and the whole of that of 
Jvutais. Some small frontier districts were ceded to Turkey by the Treaty of 
Kars (March, 1921). 

Georgia occupies the whole of the western part of Trans-Caucasia and 
covers an area of 68,866 sq. kilometres, or 26,381 sq. miles. Its population 
in' 1926 was 2,660,963. Georgia embraces the Abkhasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, the Ajaristan Autonomous Soviet Republic and the Autonomous 
Region of Southern Ossetia, The majority of the population (68 per cent.) 
consists of Georgians. There are also in Georgia a fiiir number of Armenians, 
Tartars, Russians and a large number of other nationalities. In 1926, the 
number of pupils in the schools of Georgia was 211,210, includmg 1,600 
students in tlie higher education institutions. There is a State University, a 
polytechnic institute, a Trans-Caucasian Communist University, an Academy 
of Art and a Conservatoire. 

Tiflis (population 293,000) is not only the capital of Georgia, it is also 
the capital of Trans-Caucasia. It is one of the oldest towns of Georgia, but 
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it is now being to a certain, extent rebuilt and modernised. All tbe Central 
Government Departments of Trans -Caucasia and of Georgia are in Tifiis. 

Agriculture is important; much work has been done in the drainage of 
land, and in the construction of irrigation rvorks. Georgia is very rich in 
forest lands where fine varieties of timber are grown. The most important 
mining industry of Georgia is the exploitation of the manganese deposits, 
the richest of which lie in the Chiatm-a region. The annual export of 
manganese from Georgia before the war was 35,000,000 poods. The Civil 
War wrought enormous damage to the Manganese Mines, but these are being 
restored, and ali'eady 44 per cent, of the pre-war exports have been reached. 
The manganese deposits in Georgia are calculated to amount to 5 to 9 
milliard poods (from 80 to 150 million tons). In the Kntais Country and in 
Abkhasia, there are coal deposits estimated at 80 milliard poods (about 
1,300 million tons). The most powerful electric station in Trans-Caucasia is 
in Georgia on the River Kura, the Zemo-Avchal hydro-electric station of 
36,000 horse power. The second most powerful station is the Abash Hydro 
Electrical Station ; a number of other stations are either in the course of 
construction or are to be constructed shortly. 

Communications. — The railway system of Georgia extends to 670 
miles. The trunk line leading from Batum through Tifiis to Baku on the 
Caspian Sea has several narrow gauge branches on Georgian territory to 
the coal mines of Tkhihuli, to the port of Poti, to the manganese mines of 
Ohiaturi, to the mineral springs of Borjom and the health resort Bakuriani, 
to the towns Signakh and Telavi, in Kakhetia, and to the Armenian frontier, 
across the coal mine district of Alverdi. The last branch divides in Armenia, 
going on the one side to Tabriz in Persia, and on the other to Erzerum in 
Anatolia. All the railway lines on the territory of Georgia belong to the State. 

A railway line from Akhal-Senaki along the Black Sea coast, through < 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. 

Books of Reference concerning Georgia. 

JBrosset (M F.), Histoire de la G6or^ie. 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1849-58. 

Gentison (P.), lia, Beamreation Qiorgienne. Paris, 3921. 

Ghamhathidze (D.), The Caucasus, its People, History, &c. London. 1918.— Mineral 
Kesources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 

KauUhy (Karl), Georgia : A Social Hemocratie Peasant Republic. London, 1921. 

Khakhanoff (M.), Histoire de Georgie. Paris, 1900. 

Kuhne (Bminanuel), La G6orgi6 Libre. Geneva, 1920. 

Tchtrkesoff (V.), La Georgie. Paris, 1919. 

(Irakly), S6paration de la Transcaucasie et de la Russie et Independance de 
la Q4orgie. Paris, 1919. ' 

TFanZrop (Oliver), The Kingdom of Georgia. London, 1888. 

Woytinsky (W.), La Ddmocratie Gdorgienno, Paris, 1921. 

UKRAINE. 

(Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed after the Sovie 
Revolution of November 7, 1917. In December 1920, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic concluded a military and economic alliance with the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the following united People’s 
Commissariats wmre fomed: — For military and naval affairs, the Supreme 
Economic Council, Foreign Trade, Finance, Labour, Transport and Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

On July 6, 1923, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic formed, 
together with the other Soviet Socialist Republics in Russia, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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The Ukrainian S.S.R. covers an area of 451,731 sq. kilometres (166,868 -i 

sq. miles) and includes the Autonomous Moldavian Republic. 

The population in 1926 was 29,020,304. 

Religion- — The population of the Ukraine belongs to a variety of 
churches, the chief being the Orthodox Greek Church, and the Catholic 
church. There are also some Protestants, and adherents of other Christian 
Sects, as well as Jews and others. 

Education. — On January 1, 1927, there was a total of 18,673 
elementary and secondary schools with 2,118,573 pupils; 220 kinder- ' 

garten (10, 437 pupils) ; 32 schools for defective children (1, 811 pupils) ; 333 
homes for normal children (40,616 pupils). The Republic has 1,281 various 
trade, technical, medical and similar schools and courses with 171,946 pupils. 

Finance-— The Budget of the U.S.S.R. in 1926-27 was 274,000,000 ; 

roubles. 

Agrieultnre. — ^The total land capable of being cultivated is 38,395,000 
dessiatines. Most of this land (about 29,000,000 dessiatines) consists of 
peasant farms, about 600,000 dessiatines is worked by artels and communes. 

Soviet farms and experimental institutions have about 1,000,000 dessiatines, 
and the reserve for colonisation and concession is about 1,000,000 dessiatines. 

Industry. — Some of the industries of the Ukraine are amongst the 
most important in the whole of the U.S.S.R, The Ukraine accounts for 
80 per cent, of the coal output of the Union, 70 per cent, of the pig iron, 

50 per cent, steel, 60 per cent, of the iron ores, 85 per cent, of sugar, 66 
per cent, to 70 per cent, of agricultural machinery, 95 per cent, of manganese 


Railways- — The total length of Railways of the U.S.S.R. at the end of 
1925 was 10,180 miles. 

Books of Reference. 

1. In Ukrainian. 

Messaaer d’etat. 1917, 1918, 1919. 

Dzinkeviich (Chef du Bureau offlciol de statistique), Production du Sol en Ukraine. 
Kiew, 1918. 

Festahen'ko-TcTiopimhi, Les riohesses de I’Ukraine. Kiew, 1918. 

In Other Lanshages. 

L'Ukralne Sovietiste. Extraits des documents dtplomatiques. Kharkoff, 1922. 

‘ Oktlahrskaya Revolutsia’ (A Five Years’ Review). Klmrkoff, 1922. 

Chronologie des principaux eveiieraents en Ukraine de 1917 a 1919 publide par le 
Bureau Ukrainien de Pi ease. Pari.s, 1919. 

L’ Ukraine, Un apergu sur son territoire, son peuple, ses conditions culturelles, 
ethnographiqups, politi((Ues et ^cononiiques, avec une carte. Berne, 1919. 

Choulguine (A.), L’Ukraine, la Russie et les Puissances de I’Entente. Berne, 1918. — 
Les Protileines de P Ukraine. Paris, 1919 (An English edition has also been issued.) 
Oershonov, (M.) The Land Code of the Ukraine. 1926. 

Kordouba (Dr Myron;, La Territoire et la Population de 1* Ukraine, contribution 
g^ographique et statistique. Berne, 1919. 

JUdiioi), (I.) Modern System of Agriculture. 1926. 

(Baron Boris), L’Dkraine sous leprotectoratrusse. Lausanne, 1912. 

Bitdintefe® (Stephen), Ukraine, the Land and its people. New York, 1918. 

Sands (B.), Tlie Ukraine. London, 1914. 

Sactcftenfco (T.), L'Ukraiiie et la question Okrainienne. Paris, 1918. 

Shafannko (1.), The Natural Resources of the Ukraine. London, 1920. 

Shulgin, (Prof. A), History of Laud Relationships in Russia and the Ukraine. 1926. 
Slavchenko. The Organisation of the National Economy of the Ukraine. 6 vols. 
(Ukraine State Publishing Agency.) 1926. 

Si«6ntf«fcp(P.), L’Ulcraine et les Ukrainiens. Berne, 1919. 

.'S'. S ■ ■ : ■ : ■ 
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Suhhov The Economic Geography of the Ukraine. (Ukraine State PuhlisMiig 
Agency), 1926. 

Tyszldnoicz (Comte Michel), Documents historiques sur I’Ukraine et ses relations avec 
la Po'logne, la Russie et la Suede (1569-1764). Lausanne, 1919.— La Litterature Ukraini- 
enue. Berne, 1919. 

WHITE RUSSIA. 

(White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on January 1, 
1919. At present, its territory covers 126,790 sq. kilometres (48,940 sq. 
miles), and includes the former provinces of Min.sk, Vitep-slc, Mogilov, and a 
section of the Grodno provinces as well as the Gomel province. The most 
important towns of White Russia are Minsk, Vitep.sk and Gomel. In 1926, 
the population of White Russia w'as 4,983,884, ot whom 82 '2 per cent, were 
White Russians, 3-4 per cent. Russians and Ukrainians, 10 -6 per cent. Jews, 
2'0 per cent. Poles and I'l per cent, others. About 16 per cent, of the 
population live in towns. White Russia forms one of the constituent 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. Its constitution is similar to that of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

Education.™ On January 1, 1927, there were 4,900 elementary schools 
with 8.47,138 pupils ; 320 secondary schools with 114,261 pupils; 170 insti- 
tutes for children with 9,366 inmates ; 107 institutions for vocational- 
technical education, with 16,381 students. There are also 3 institutions of 
university rank — the White Russian State University, the Communist 
University, and the Agricultural Academy with 4,614 students. 

Finance. — Budget estimated to balance at 24, 708, OOO roubles in 1926- 
26, and 77,000,000 roubles in 1928-29. 

Agriculture. — The area under cultivation (in dessiatines) in 1926 was 
about 2,900,000 including about 110,000 flax and about 870,000 potatoes. 
The total number of heads of farm stock was 8,113,400, including 1,052,300 
horses, 2,067,700 cattle, 2,937,700 sheep, and 2,055,600 pigs. 

Industry. — Over the whole of the territory of White Russia, there were, 
at the end of 1925-26, 337 large scale industrial enterprises employing 30,213 
workers and with a gross value of output in 1925-26 of 115,300,000 roubles. 


SALVADOR. 

(Repubhoa db El Salvador.) 

Constitution and Government. — lu 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the States of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dissolved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. Its Constitution, proclaimed in 1824 under the 
Federation, and frequently modified down to 1886, vests the legislative 
power in a Congress of 42 Deputies, 3 for each department. The election is 
for one year, and by universal suffrage. The executive is in the hands of a 
President, whose tenure of office is limited to four years. 

President of the RejmbUe. — Dr. Pio Romero Bosque. Term of office, from 
March 1, 1927, to March 1, 1931. 

Fioe-President.—^eitoT Gustavo Vides. 

The administrative affairs of the Republic are carried on, under the 
President, by a ministry of four members, having charge of the departments 
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of; — Foreign relations, Justice, and Instruction ; War and Marine ; Interior, 
Government and Agriculture ; Finance, Oharities, and Public Credit, 

Area and Population.— Tbe area of the Republic is 34,126 square 
kilometres, or 13,176 English square miles, divided into 14 departments, 
each under a governor appointed for 4 years. Estimated population (Jan. 1, 
1928), 1,688,129. Aboriginal and mixed races constitute the bulk of the 
population, Ladiuos or Mestizos being returned as numbering 1,307, 200, and 
Indians 326,800, The language of the country is Spanish. The capital is 
San Salvador, -with (1927) 100,000 inhabitants. Other towns are Santa Ana, 
population 74,200 ; San Miguel, 37,000 ; Santa Teela, 28,000 ; San Vicente, 
33,000 ; Sonsonate, 16,300. 

The number of births in 1927 was 60,845, of which 25,324 were legitimate 
and 36,521 were illegitimate ; the number of deaths, 29,874. 

Eeligion, Education and Justice.— The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bi.shop at 
Santa Ana and San Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory. 
There were in Salvador, in 1927, 859 public primary schools, with 1,557 
teachers and 47,467 enrolled pupils. There were also 18 private primary 
schools and 61 municipal schools. There are 10 travelling teachers for the 
rural districts. Secondary education is given (1928) at the National Institute 
(276 pupils) and at 19 private Lyceums. There are also 5 commercial 
schools, and two normal schools, one for men (71 students) and one for 
women (87). There is a National University with 368 students in 1927, 
Expenditure on public instruction in 1926, 1,870,000 colones. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, one court of 
third instance (in the capital) and several courts of first and second instance, 
besides a nnmW of minor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are appointed by the Supreme Court for a similar period. 

Financ©. — Revenue and expenditure for five years (2 colones m 1 dollar 
U.S. j 9‘72 colones = 11 sterling) 



I 1924-2S 

1 1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-2S j 

1928-29 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . . . 

£ 

1 1,851,556 

1 1,823,000 

£ 

2,022,888 
! 2,018,655 

£ 

2.274.444 

2.255.445 

£ j 

1 2,110,544 1 

i 2,242,742 1 

1 

£ 

2,3T9,825 

2,886.058 


The present accounting system is being examined (1929) by English 
experts, on invitation of the Government, to suggest improvements. 

Of the revenues for 1928-29 (23,132,000 colones), import duties were 
scheduled to furnish 11,060,000 colones; export duties, 2. 936,000 colones ; 
liquors, 4,435,00.0 colones. Of the expenditures (23,202,485 colones), debt 
service is assigned 7,000,000 colones, and war, navy and aviation, 3,503,071 
colones. 

The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1927, was 48,600,000 colones, 
of which 88 per cent, was external debt, and 12 per cent, internal debt. 

Defence. — The army may be divided into three parts : (1) available force, 
78 officers, 512 petty officers, and 15,564 men ; (2) forces that can he made 
available at short notice, 49 officers, 366 petty officers, and 4,000 men ; 
(3) reserve force, 251 officers, 1,743 petty officers, and 56,151 men. Total, 378 
officers, 2,611 petty officers, and 75,705 men. The army is organised in 
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3 divisions of 12 infantry, 2 cavalry and 4 artillery regiments. In case of 
I war, military service is compulsory from 18 to 50 years of age. The 

. permanent armed force for 1926 was 3,000 men. 

i Production and Commerce. — Salvador is predominantly agricultural. 

ELglity per cent, of its total area is under cultivation, probably the highest 
' percentage in the world. But it is .a one-crop country, coffee alone fumish- 

I ing, in value, 89 per cent, of its exports in 1927. Total area devoted to coffee 

i in 1927 was 140,000 acres, with some 100,000,000 trees, producing 49,000 

tons, of which 36,200 tons were exported. The output vaiies considerably 
} from year to yeai*. Germany is the principal buyer. Other agricultural 

' products are maize (250,000 tons), cacao, balsam (46,882 kilos exported in 

1927), tobacco, indigo, henequeii (720,716 kilos exported in 1927), and 
sugar (exports, 1927, 7,742 tons). A little rubber is exported. In the 
: national forests are found dye woods and such hard woods as mahogany, 

' cedar, and walnut. Balsam trees also abound. The mineral wealth of 

1 the Republic includes gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, sulphur and 

mercury, but mining operations languish, 

I The imports (subject to duty) and the exports have been as follows 

! in five years (in pounds sterling at 972 coloiies = 1/.) ; — 


- 

195J8 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Imports .... 

£, 

2,060, 79& 

A 

2,324,111 

£ 

8,419,000 

1 A 

3,374,434 

A 

3.016,323 

Exports . . , 

2,346,253 

6,416,000 

3,474,000 

5,079,611 

2,911,968 


The trade is chiefly with the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, The chief imports are cottons, hardware, flour, drugs and chemical 
products. The chief exports are coffee, henequen, and balsam ; the sugar 
surplus is exported but it is small. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U.K. (Board of Trade Returns) for 
5 years : — 


_ 

1924 

1926 

■ . 1926 

1927 1 

1928 

Imports from Salvador to U. K. , 
Exports to Salvador from U. K. . ^ 

A 

30,267 

503,696 

A 

172,737 

638„6S2 

A 

40,279 

615,026 

■ ■ 1 

A 

. • 47,174 
876,319 

A 

29,345 

602,234 


Shipping' and Communications. — In 1927, 609 vessels with a 
tonnage of 1,295,202 entered and cleared from the ports of the Republic. 
Cutuco is the principal port, handling 57 per cent, of imports and 31 per 
cent, of the exports. 

A British-owned railway connects the port of Acajutla with Santa Ana 
and La Ceiba ; ■with thisi system San Salvador, the capital, is connected — a 
distance of 65 miles., Another line (the American-owned International 
\ Railways of Central America) runs from the eastern to the we.stern boundary 

I of Salvador. The line from Mega to the capital with its extension has a 

f total length of 156 miles. Another short railway connects the capital with 

Santa Tecla. Total length of railway open (1927), 330 miles, all of narrow 
gauge. There are 1,476 miles of national road in the Republic, inohrding 
a fine highway completed in 1926 between San Salvador and La Libertad'. 
Of these, 353 miles are suitable for motora. In 1928 an airplane service was 
established between San- Salvador, Guatemala City and other Central 
s: American points, ■ 
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In 1927, there were 192 post offices,, which handled nearly 10 million 
pieces of mail matter. In 1926 there were 254 telegraph offices, 1,520 miles 
of telegraph wire and 2,650 miles of telephone wire. There are 276 
telephone-exchanges and 3,271 instruments. A radio transmitting and 
receiving station at San Salvador maintains communications with "Latin 
America. The All America Cables maintain a station at San Salvador. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

Money, - 

There are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreuo (paid-up capital, 
4,000.000 eolones), Banco Occidental (paid-up capital, 6,000,000 colones), 
and Banco Agricola Commercial (paid-up capital, 1,560,000 colones), making 
a total of 11,560,000 colones. On December 31, 1927, they had notes in 
circulation to the value of 17,716,900 eolones, with a gold cover amounting 
to 59 per cent. Under the law of 1900, their note circulation was limited to 
twice their capital, or a total of 23,120,000 colones. But on July 30, 1928, 
the limit was increased to 25,631,000 colones and the metallic backing 
was changed to one of 40 per cent, gold and 60 per cent, in commercial 
paper approved by the Government. 

According to the law of July 16, 1920, the theoretical monetary unit of 
Salvador is the colon, a coin containing 836 milligrams of gold "900 
fine, and equal in value to 50 cents. (United States currency). The colon, 
which represents 100 oentavo-s, is issued in denomiuation.s of 5, 10, 20, and 
40 colones. Auxiliary .silver coins arc minted in small denominations up 
to 12J, 20, 50, and 100 centavos eacli; the popular 12| centavo piece is 
known as the “real”; nickel coins in denominations of 1, 3, 5, and 10 
centavos each are also issued. 

National gold coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are unlimited legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 colones to the dollar. Other foreign money is not legal tender. 
National and United States silver coins are legal tender up to 10 per cent, 
of each payment, and national nickel coins in amounts up to 2 per cent of 
each payment. 

The coinage of silver is limited to 10 per cent of the total fiduciary 
circulation, and that of nickel to 5 per cent. 

Weights and Meashkes. 

On January 1, 1886, the metric system of weightsand measures was made 
obligatory. But other units are still commonly in use, of which the principal 
are as follows : — 

Libra . . = l'043 1b. av. 1 Arroha . . = 25 ‘35 lb. av. 

Quintal . = 104-3 lb, av. ] Fanega . , = 1-5745 bushel. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Salvadoe in Great Britain. 

Chargd d’ Affaires and Consul General . — Dr. Antonio Eeyes-Gnerra, 

There are con.sular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton, Birmingham, and Aberdeen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Salvador. 

Minister Plenipotfntiary.—KeTheTt A. Grant Watson (appointed February 
8, 1928). Resident in Guatemala, 

Consul. — D. J, Rodgers. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning- Salvador. 

Annuario Estadistico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. • Annual. 

The publi rations issued by the various Departments of Government. San Salvador. 

Oonstitueion politica de la Repdblica del Salvador decretada pbr el Congreso Naciona 
Constituyente el 13 de Agosto de 1886. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Salvador. No. 58 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of th e American Republics. 'Washing, 
ton, 1892. 

The Republic of El Salvador, (Issued by the Bureau of Statistics). Salvador. 1924. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondliolders. Annual Report of Council. London. 

Gavidia (P.), Historia moderna de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1917. 

Gonzalez (Dr. D.), Datos sobre la Republica de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1901. 

Guzman (D.), .dpuntamientos sobre la topografla fisioa de la rep. del Salvador. San 
Salvador, 1883. 

Leim (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liverpool, 1913. 

jirfflrtMi(P, F.), Salvador of the 20th Century, London, 1912. 

Quinonez (Dr. Lucio), La cuestidn economica, San Salvador, 1919, 

Rej/c.? (Rafael). Noeionesde historia del Salvador. San Salvador, 1886. 

S3Uter(E. Q.), The States of Central America. London 1868. 

SAN MARINO. 

The independent Republic of San Marino, which claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe, is embraced in the area of Italy. A new treaty of friend- 
ship with the Kingdom of Italy was concluded June 28, 1907, revised in 
1908 and in 1914. The Republic has extradition treaties with England, 
Belgium, Holland, and United States. The legislative power of the Republic 
is vested in the Grand Council of 60 members elected by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of whom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Oongresso Economico di Stato, Congresso dei Legali, Gongresso degli Studi. 
Qongresso militare. The administration of justice is under magistrates,, 
who are Italian citizens. There are several elementary schools and one 
high school, the diplomas of which are recognized by Italian universities. 

The frontier line is 24 miles in length, area is 38 square miles, and 
population (December 1928) 13,013. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1927-28 balanced at 4,053,072 lire, 
and for 1926-27 at 4,145,179 lire. There is no public debt. The militia 
consists of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 16 and 55, with the 
exception of teachers and students. The chief exports are wine, cattle, and 
the building stone quarried on Mount Titano. Italian currency is in general 
use, but the Republic issues separate postage stamps. An electric railway 
from Rimini to the city of San Marino is under construction. 

Gmisul-General of San Marino in London.' — Oommendatore Melvill Allan 
Jamieson, E.R.G.S. 

Qonsul- General of Great Britain in San Marino.-'-^W, Carmichael (Resides 
at Leghorn). 

Books of Reference concerning San Marino. 

JSiSTii (J. Th.), A Freak of Preodojh. London, 1879. 

jBo!/«r de Sdwtid Swaamwe (R. de). La Repuhlique de Saint-Marin. Paris. 1883. 

Bruc (0. de), Saint Marin : Ses Institations, son Histoire. Pari.s, 1876. 

Belfieo (Melcliiorre), M'emoriestoriche della Eepubblica di San Marino. Srd ed. 3 rols 
Florence. 1843-44 

Fattori (U.), Rieordi Storiei della Bepubblica di San Marino. Quinta edizione 
Rlveiluta ed aeereseiuta di note ed agginnte. Poligno, 1911. 

Qiannini (T, B.), La VeriU snlla eostituzione e snlla Legislazione attuale della Repnh. 
blica di San Marino. Naples, 1899. 

FraMiosi (P.), Garibaldi e la Bepubblica di San Marino. Bologna, 1891. 
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Jo?iiiso>i (V. W.), Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1913. _ i 

Montalho (Count de), Dizibnario bibliograflco iconografico della Bepubblica di Ban i 

Marino. Paris, 1898. I 

Padiglidne (0.), Dizionario bibliograflco e storlco della Bepubblica di San Marino. I 

Naples, 1872. I 

Ricci (C.), La Repubblica di San Marino. [Vol. V. of Italia Ajrtistica. ] Milano, 1904. Ii 

Tucker (W. W.), The Republic of San Marino. Boston, 1888. | 

Valdausa (Marohese De Liver! Di), Libro DOro della Bepubblica di San Marino g 

Foligno, 1914. I 

— — — 

SERB, CROAT, AND SLOVENE STATE. | 

{KrALJKVINA SbbA, HrVATA, I SLOTENAOA.) I 

B.eigning King. | 

Alexander I, born December 17, 1888, son of King Peter I and I 

Princess Zorka, daughter of the late Nicholas I, King of Montenegro; U 

married on June 8, 1922, to Princess Marie, horn January 9, 1899, daughter | 

of King Ferdinand l of Rumania; Prince Regent from June 24, 1914 to \ 

August 16, 1921, when his father died. . I 

Sons of the King. — Prince Peter, horn September 6, 1923 ; Prince I 

Tomislav, born January 19, 1928. 

Brother of the King: — Prince George, born September 8, 1887 ; on 
March 27, 1909, he renounced his right of succession to the throne. 

Sister of the King. — Princess Helene, born November 4, 1884 ; married, 
September 9, 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantinovitch, son of the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinovitch of Russia. 

Uncle and Cousins of the King.— Vvince Arsene Karageorgevitch, born 
April 4, 1859 ; his son, Prince Paul, born April 15, 1893, mapied, 

October 22, 1922, Olga, daughter of Prince Nicholas of Greece. Their son 
—Prince Alexander, born August 13, 1924. 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara-George {i.e. Black George) Petrovitch, 
who, in 1804, was proclaimed Commander-in-Chief in Serbia, but was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, ; 

born 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly, and the title was confirmed by the Porte, bvit the ; 

dignity was not hereditary. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate_ and was 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter was the third of his 
house who have ruled in Serbia, He succeeded to the throne on the murder 
of King Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected King by the 
Skupshtina June 2 (O.S.), and assumed royal rights and duties June 12 
(O.S.), 1903. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established by Article 
34 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed Jixly 13, 1878, and was proclaimed 
by Prince (afterwards King) Milan at his capital, August 22, 1878. 

After the Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and their union with Serbia, 
together with that of Montenegro, which had been voted on November 13, \ 

1918, was proclaimed on December 1, 1918. t, ’ 

On December 29, 1918, the first Ministry of the Kingdom of the Serbsv 

Groats, and Slovenes was formed under M. Nikola Pashitch. ItTepresented 
all the Yugoslav provinces, and the Allied Governments were informed of 
the creation of the new State, which has received recognition. By the 
Treaty of Rapallo the boundaries of the new State on the side of Italy were 
definitely determined, except as regards Fiume, an agreement on which was i 
not reached till January 1924, when Fiume was awarded to Italy and Baros 
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I to Yugoslavia. On December 6, 1923, Serbia obtained from Greece a free 

j zone in the harbour of Salonika. 

i The King’s civil list amounts to 18,000,000 dinars, plus 6,000,000 

1 French francs. 

' Constitution and Government. 

I The Constitution of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 

? adopted on June 28, 1921, and known as the ‘ Vidovdan Constitution,’ 

I provided for a single chamber called Narodna Skupshtina (National 

I Assembly) consisting of 315 representatives. The elections for the Con- 

S stitueut Assembly, held on September 11, 1927, resulted as follows: — 111 

Radicals, 23 Independent Democrats, 61 Democrats, 62 National Agrarian 
\ Party (Eaditeh Party), 9 Agrarians, 18 Bosniaks, 21 Yugoslav People’s 

; Party, and 10 members of other parties. 

i On January 6, 1929, the King abolished the Constitution, dissolved the 

5 Skupshtina, and took the executive power into his ovra hands, which lie 

1 exercised through a cabinet appointed on the same day. On February 17, 

{ 1929, a decree was issued constituting a Supreme Legislative Council of 17 

• nominated members (11 Serbs, 4 Croats, and 2 Slovenes). 

The Cabinet, appointed on January 6, 1929, is composed as follows 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. — General Pera Zhivkovitch. 
Deputy Prime Minister. — N. Ouzoitnovitch. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.— Idv. Voyislav Marinkovitch. 

Minister of Transpori and Oommimicatims. — Father Anton Koroshetz. 
Minister of Defence. — General Stevan Hajitcli. 

Minister of Finance. — Stauko Shverlyvga. 

Minister of Social Affaws, Commerce and Industry. — Dr. Matya 
Drinkovitch. 

Minister of Educatimi. — Bozho Maximovitch. 

Minister of Puhlie Worship. — Dr. Tugomir Alaoupovitch. 

Minister of Justice. —Dr. Milan Scrshkitch. 

Minister of Public Health. — Dr. Vrosh Krul. 

Minister of Mines, Forests and Agrarian Reform. — Lazar Radivoyevitch. 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and Public Works. — Sveta Savkovitch, 
Minister of Agriculture and Irrigation. — Professor Otto Frangesh. 


Area and Population. 

According to the census taken Januaiy 31, 1921, the area and population 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes are shown as follows : — 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females. 

Total 

Per sq. 
naile. 

North Serbia . . 

19,286 

1,273,167 

: 1,381,911 

2,655,078 

137-6 

South Serbia . , . 

17,651 

734,164 

740,. 396 

1,474,560 

83-5 

Montenegro . . . 

3,783 

99,622 

100,235 

199,857 ■ 

53-5 

Bosnia and the Herzegovina 

19,768 

965,894 

924,035 

1,889,929 

95-5 

Dalmatia 

Croatia and Slavonia, Med-v 

4,916 

309,012 

312,417 

621,429 

126-4 

yumurye, and the island 1 
of Erk (Veglia) and j 

10,920 

1,334,543 

j 1,405,050 

2,739,593 

161-9 

the Cf;uimuiiity of Eastav 1 
Slovenia , . ; 

6,253 

503,645 

1 552 819 

1,056,404 

168-9 

The Voyvodina ^ . , 

7,007 

673,600 

j 706,913 

1,380,413 

181-4 

Total 

96,134 

5,808,647 

j 6,123,776 

12,017,323 

125-0 


* yeyvodina connotes “ Duchy;” It comprises the north-eaatern i>art of the Itiiigdom, 
situated to the north of the rivers Danube and Drave, and includes the territories of 
Banat, Baranya, Batchka and Stem. 
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The principal towns according to the census of January 81, 1921, are ; 
Belgrade (Beograd) (the capital) with 111, 740 inhabitants (estimated popula- 
tion on January 1, 1927, 250,000) ; Zagreb (Agram), with 108,338 inhabitants 
<130,000 end of 1925) ; Subonca, 101,867 ; Sarayevo, 66.317; Lytiblyana, 
63,306 ; Skoplye, 44,066 (72,000 in 1927) ; Nori Sad, 39,147 ; OsijelV, 34,412 ; 
■Sombor. 31,332 ; Senta, 30,697 ; Maribor, 30,641 ; Bitolj, 28,418 ; Vehki 
Bcekerek, 27,611 ; Vrsac, 26,976; VelikaKildnda, 25,809; Hish, 25, 096;. Split, 
;25,042 ; Panchevo, 19,394 ; Zemun, 18,524 1 Mostar, 18,176 ; Stara KauyiSa, 
18,060 ; Karlo vac, 16,827 ; Prizren, 16,433 ; Kraguyevao, 15,664 ; Prishtina, 
14,290 ; Varazbdin, 13,645 ; Tnzla, 13,354 ; Suslik 13,239; Novi Pazar, 
11,207 ; Pirot, 10,462 ; Sabae, 9,224 ; Ohrid, 9,603 ; Debar, 7,060. 

Religion. 

By Article 12 of the Constitution, all religions recognised by law enjoy 
the same rights. Accoi'ding to the census of 1921 there were of the total 
population : — ^Greek-Orthodox, 5,602,227 (47 per cent.) ; Roman Catholics, 
4,736,154 (39 per cent.); Greek Catholics, 41,597; Protestants, 216,847 
(2 per cent.) ; Mahomedans, 1,337,687 (11 per cent.) ; Jews, 64,159. 

In the new territories are a largo number of Roman Catholics ; there are 
Roman Catholic bi.shops in Prizren and Skoplye. In June, 1914, Serbia 
concluded a concordat with Rome. Under the concordat a Roman Catholic 
Archbishopric of Belgrade is established, with jurisdiction over Roman 
Catholics within the old frontiers of Serbia. After the union of all the 
'Orthodox Serbs in the kingdom, the Church became a Patriarchate under the 
rule of the Patriarch and Holy Synod for ecclesiastical purposes. 

The Serbian Orthodox Church is governed by the Patriarch M^r 
Dimitriye I. Pavloviteh and the Holy Synod of Bishops. All the ecclesi- 
astical officials are under the control of the Minister of Public Worship, 

Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory, and, in all the primary schools under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. In the year 1927 there were 8,968 ele- 
mentary schools with 18,201 teachers and 797,475 pupils. The number of 
•secondary schools was 174 with 3,595 teachers and 83,399 pupils. There 
were also 44 training colleges for elementary school teachers with 454 in- 
structors and 7, .649 students. Of civiT schools there were 166, with 1,423 
teachers and 26,635 pupils. There were also 19 commercial schools with 169 
teachers and 2,535 pupils. In Zagreb (Agram) there were 1 veterinary school 
(founded in 1919), with 21 teachers and 237 pupils; an engineering school 
with 17 teachers and 340 pupils ; and 3 naval aoadeinie.s with 26 teachers 
•and 194 pupils. ‘ ^ . 

There are three Universities in the Kingdom : At Belgrade, founded in 
1838, with (1927) 164 professors and 6,289 students; at Zagreb (Agi’am), 
with 146 professors and 4,216 students ; and at Ljubljana, founded in 1920, 
with 78 professors and 1,311 students; a Law School at Subotica with 12 
professors and 408 students; a Philosophical Faculty at Skoplje with 14 
professors and 91 students; and an Economic-commercial Academy at 
'Zagreb with 8 professors and 460 students. 

According to the census of 1921, 8,918,423 of the inhabitants spoke 
Serb and Croatian; 1,024,761 Slovehe ; 202,398 other Slav languages; 
229,398 Rumanian; 513,472 German; 472,400 Hungarian, and 441,740 
Albanian. 

Justice aud Grime. 

In 1928 a law was passed unifying the administration of justice through- 
out the Kingdom. There is a court of cassation in Zagreb. 

S' s 2 ' 
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Finance. 


State receipts and expenditure for 6 years as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

I Expenditure 

1 . Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1924.3.') > 
1925-261 
192().27 1 

1000 dinars 

10.405.000 

11.190.000 

12.504.000 

1000 dinars 

10.405.000 

10.579.000 

12.504.000 1 

i 1927-28 1 

1928- 29 1 

1929- .'iOi 

1000 dinars 

11.690.000 
11,.555,794 

11.954.000 ■ 

1 , 1000 dinars 

11.690.000 
11,592,794 

11.954.000 


^ Estimates. 


i i The budget estimates for 1928-29 are shown as follows in thousands of 

i i dinars : — 


Revenue. 

Einars. 

(tliou.sands) 

Expenditure. 

Dinars, 

(thousands) 

Bireet taxes 

Indirect taxes . 

State undertakings . 
Monopolies . , . 

Customs duties . 

1,673,424 

1,808,180 

474,318 

1,906,469 

1,651,600 

Department of Education , 
Treasury 

War and Navy . 

Public works . . 

Communications 

Agriculture . 

Justice . . . 

806,850 

348,457 

2,428.571 

294,959 

70,025 

137,343 

273,695 

Total (including all items) . 

7,668,958 

Total (including all items) . 

7,489,637 


r’i On December 31, 1928, the public debt of Yugoslavia was as follows: — 

1= Pre-war debt of Serbia, 791,721,436 fraucs and 266,3147. ; war debts — to 

I Great Britain, 35,485, 169L, to France, 1,500,000,000 francs; to U S.A., 

M 62,261,000 dollars; interior debt of Yugoslavia, 4,912,000,000 dinars; 

i" ; foreign debt of Yugoslavia, 347,272,000 francs, 46,260,000 dollars, and obliga- 

I ; tions resulting from public debts of former Austro-Hungary according to 

* Innsbruck (1923) arrangement, 42,828,000 francs, 367,885,116 francs in 

gold, 6,521,000 marks and 207,143,000 dinars. Moreover, about 262,324,000 
dinars provincial debts (loans) Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia and Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, and Slovenia. In May, 1926, the Yugoslav war debt to TJ.S.A. 
was funded at 51 million dollars. 

Defence. 

The organisation of the army of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes is based on the law of 1928. Compulsory service is in force for men 
between the ages of 21 and 45, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as fit 
to carry arms from the ages of 18 to 21 years and from 45 to 50 years. 
Service in the active army is for 10 years, of which 18 months are with the 
colours, the remainder of the service being spent on leave subject to recall 
for training. From 31 to 38, service is with the 2nd base of the reserve, 
from 38 to 45 with the 3rd base. 

The kingdom is divided into five army commands subdivided into 
divisional and regimental districts. 

In 1927, the peace strength of the active army was 6,483 ofiicers and 
109,509 men. 

The strength on mobilisation is approximately 1,000,000. Military 
education is provided by the Military Academy at Belgrade for the training 
of cadets for ofiicers of all arms and by the superior course of the Academy for 
the traiiring of staff officers and ooiumanders. 
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The infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria-Hungary 5 the artillery with French 
quick-firing guns (Schneider-Canet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austvia-Hiingary, which are of various models. 

The Royal Yugoslav navy is under the command of a Vice-Admiral, a 
special Naval Department being maintained at the War Office for technical 
and administrative purposes. The organisation comprises the seagoing 
squadron; the river flotilla ; the air service. The seagoing squadron, conit 
posed of 12 torpedo-boats, 6 miue-layers, 2 submarines, and a number of 
smaller vessels, is used mainly for training purposes. A small ex-German 
Cruiser, Dalmacija, has been refitted and re-aioned to serve as flagship. Two 
more submarines are being built in France. The main base is at Kotor 
(Cattaro), where there are facilities for repairs and docking, and a naval 
engineering college. There are training establishments at Gruz (Gravosa) 

I (for officers) and Sibenifc (Sebeliico) (for warrant and iietty officens). 

I The river flotilla includes 4 monitors, armed with 4‘7 inch guns, besides 

I patrol vessels, motor boats, mining launches, and other small craft. The 

air service consists of sea-plane detachments attached to the seagoing 
squadron and to the river flotilla. The total active service personnel of 
the navy is in the neighbourhood of 2,500 officers and men, with a further 
700 in reserve. 

Production and Industry. 

Yugoslavia, with a total area of 24,848,829 hectares, has a cultivated 
area of 11,354,406 hectares (1926) distributed as follow'S tin hectares); — crop 
lands, 6,111,691 (64 per cent.) ; gardens, 123,914 (I’l per cent.) ; grass lands, 
1,681,668 (16 per cent.) ; pastures, 2,866,630 (25 per cent.) ; vines, 176,016 
(1 ‘64 per cent). 

The area and production of the principal crops for 2 years were ; — 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Yield. 






1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 





ton.s 

Wheat . 

4,410,240 

4,440,036 

2,140,430 

1,943,951 

Barley . . . 1 

900,722 

907,883 

895,052 

87(5,106 

Rye . . 

497,279 

522,221 

199,752 

189.842 

Oats . . . 1 

8(59,978 

916,833 

345,044 

357,725 

Maize . . . 1 

6,802.990 

5,366,7.51 

3,790,6(55 

3,410,106 

Vines . . . 

439,700 1 

432,138 

90,251,366 * 1 

64,138,4361 


1 Imperial gallons. 


In 1927, the plum crop was 557,676 metric tons; apples, 17,134 metric 
ton; and pears, 6,592 metric tons. Tobacco production of Yugoslavia in 

1926, 14,821 tons. Silk culture is of importance ; cocoon production in 

1927, 970 metric tons; number of silk growers, 44,000. In 1926-27 the 

output of sugar was 70,018 metric tons. ■ 

In January, 1927, there were in Yiigoslavia 1,227,707 horses, mules, 
and asses ; 3,737,538 head of cattle ; 7,932,875 sheep ; 2,806,182 pigs; and 
1,721,263 goats. 

The forest area of Yugoslavia is 18,745,340 acres (1928). The largest ,s' 
forest area is in Bosnia and Herzegovina (6,666,000 acres). The forests 1 
consist largely of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable than, with proper 
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' managmoiit, they might be. The normal timber cnt is about 530 million 

cubic feet per annum. , 

, Yugoslavia has considerable mineral resources, including coal and 

lignite, iron, copper ore, gold, lead, chrome, antimony and cement. The 
i total output of coal was 4,746,219 tons in 1927 ; 4,140,752 tons in 1926; 

and 4,152,126 tons in 1925. The most important iron mines are at Varesh 
I and Ljnbija in Bosnia and there are also considerable siderite and limonite 

I iron ores between Prijedor and Sanski Mo.st. In 1927 the output of iron 

i ore was 336,099 tons. Copper ore is exploited chiefly at Bor (Serbia) ; 

I output in 1927, 288,040 tons ; in 1926, 220,005 tons. The principal lead 

I mines are at Mezica (Slovenia); production of lead ore in 1927, 16,486 

' tons; in 1926, 79,531 tons. Chrome mines are found in the southern 

I part of Serbia and more especially in the neighbourhood of Skoplje (Usknb) ; 

output of chrome ore in 1927, 8,757 tons; in 1926, 15,983 tons. There are 
2 antimony mines in western Serbia (Podrinje) which produced 1,162 tons 
? in 1927, and 740 tons in 1926 ; 53,532 tons of salt were produced in 1925, 

i 59,949 in 1926, and 54,765 tons in 1927 ; bauxite in 1926, 131,828 ; in 1927, 

, i. 100,327 tons; manganese, 1,971 (1,244 in 1926), pyrites 57,004 tons (63,376 

* tons in 1926). 

Of the industries, flour milling is one of the most important, especially 
in Backa ; there are 50 large flour mills in the country ; brewing and distilling 
are extensively carried on, as are also cotton spinning and weaving, tanning, 
boot-making, pottery, and iron-working. Carpet wearing is one of the oldest 
industries in Serbia. The product is manufactured principally at Pirot, 
in south-eastern Serbia, and the carpets are named after that place. The 
chief characteristics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natural colours by local dyers, who pride themselves that the pro- 
. . cess of dyeing and colour mixing i.s a secret transmitted by father to son, and 

^ f is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. Meat-packing i.s also becoming 

important, and there is also an important cardboard and paper- making 
industry. 

Commerce. 


Commerce for 5 years :- 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Imports. 
Exports , 

Dinars 

8,809,685,472 

8,048,84.8,9.80 

Dinans 

8,211,743,652 

9.528,774,432 

Dinars 

8,752,&78,7S9 

8,904,539,328 

Dinars 

7,681,779,276 

I 7,818,180,094 1 

Dinars 

7.2561291.000 

6.400.163.000 


Principal Imports and Exports for 2 years (in thousands of dinars): — 



Imports 


•Export.s 


1926 

1927 


1926 

1927 

I’bod prociuots 

523,100 

467.200 

Maize . . 

1,338,053 

337,194 

Cliemicals 

50,200 

41,600 

WJicat . ' . 

846,094 

195,622 

Iron and iron goods 

663,400 

688.800 

Cattle . .. . 

336, .344 

854,501 

Macliinery . . 

334,700 

346,600 

Horses . . . 

106,888 

91,100 

Coal 

199,200 

10.5,298 

Swine 

839,814 

618,042 

Mineral oils , . 

288,400 

225,864 

Prunes . . . 

252,186 

156,510 

Cotton and cotton goods 
Wool and woollen goods 

1,608,000 1 
811,900 

1,680,132 

728,200 

Timber . 

802,678 

885,404 


Customs receipts, 1926, 1,702,534,476 dinars. 

In 1926 and 1927 the trade was distributed as follows : — 
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Imports 

Tliousands 
of Dinars 
1026 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1927 

Exports 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1926 

Thon.samls 
of 1 linars 
1927 

Austria . . . 

1,632,686 

1,424,190 

Italy 

1,960,178 

1,589,982 

CzeclioslovaWa 

1,427,367 

1,399,316 

Austria . . . 

1,609,485 

1,448,795 

Italy 

1,054, .315 

940,124 

Czechoslovakia . 

938,742 

726,722 

Germ any . ' . 

918,313 

898,740 

Rumania 

783,288 

32,078 

Great Britain . 

438,931 

510,847 

Germany 

724,710 

678,774 

Hungary. 

354, .554 

357,996 

Greece . . 

578,029 

619,800 

France . 

358,505 

318,260 

Hungary . 

370,392 

488,165 

Rumania. 

332,172 

274,242 

Switzerland . 

296,158 

216.306 

United States 

309,217 

254,586 

Prance . 

188,776 

176. S40 

Greece . . 

147,812 

102,311 

Great Britain 

67,686 

83,566 


In 1927 the chief imports from Yugoslavia into the United Kingdom 
(according to Board of Trade Returns) were: chemicals, 71,7271; oak 
■wood, 66,984i!. ; sawn soft wood, 206,943Z. The chief exports from the 
United Kingdom to Yugoslavia were cotton piece goods, 272,0247. ; cotton 
yarns 267,9497. 

S.Total trade between Yugoslavia and the United Kingdom for five years 
(Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1928 

Imports from Yugoslavia into 

U. K 

Ex^ports to Yugoslavia from 

489 884 

1,129,472 

£ 

1 897,661 

1,291,674 

£ 

404,524 ] 

860,910 

£ 

; 485,311 

1,273,125 j 

JS 

616,344 

! 1,269,007 

1 


I Shipping and Comimmications. 

! Yugoslavia in 1927 possessed 158 steamers of 152,458 (net) tons, 14 

! motor ships of 366 (net) tons, 709 sailing vessels of 7,313 (net) tons and 

j 5,449 fishing vessels of 10,219 (net) tons, 

i In 1927, 6,742 sailing vessels of 295,303 net tons and 64,279 steamships 

j of 11,544,555 net tons entered and cleared the ports of the kingdom, 

i Yugoslavia has (1927) 6,249 miles of rjiilway, of which 4,226 miles are 

5 of normal gauge, and 2,023 miles of narrow gauge. Of the whole length of 

i railway 3,966 miles belong to the State and 2,034 miles to private companies, 

j With the exception of about 279 miles belonging to a private company, all 

1 the lines are under the State’s administration. 

j The first Y’ugoslav air-line for passengers between Belgrade and Zagreb 

i was opened in February, 1928. , . . 

i Of highways there are (1925) 21,139 miles, many of them in a rumous 

! condition. Total ! erigth of waterways, principally the Danube, the Save, 

the Drave, the Tisa, the Kuiia, the Tarnish and 8 canals is 1,242 miles. 
On these waterways there were in 1927 steamship and .sailing vessels of 
< 49,847 h.p., of which 66 per cent, are State owned, the remainder belonging 

i to private companies. , m i- 

There wore (1926) 15,130 miles of telegraph line and 11,590 miles of 
1 telephone line. • 

i There were 910 State post-offices and 1,482 communal post-offices in 

1926. In 1926 Yugoslavia had 1,108 telegraph stations, 1,007 telephone 
. stations, and (1927) 969 railway telegraph stations. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The principal bank is the National Bank of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, in Belgrade, with the nominal capital of dinars 50,000,000 
in coined gold, of which 28,229,100 dinars are paid up. To cover the 
issue of new bank notes the State has pledged with the Bank its domains 
estimated at 2,000,000,000 dinars. The Bank may issue notes equal to 
three times the amount of the metallic deposits it holds. Notes in circulation 
on February 22, 1928, 5,339,760,090 dinars; gold, 89,176,342 dinars; 
silver, 17,575,398 dinars. The Export Bank, with agencies abroad, assists 
in the exportation of Yugoslav produce. The Draavna Hipotekarna Banka 
or State Mortgage Bank, the only large State institution of the kind in 
Yugoslavia, makes advances to a large amount for agricultural operations. 
On December 31, 1927, there were 703 hanks in Yugoslavia, with a total 
capital of 1,863,000,000 dinars, and reserves of 593,000,000 dinars. The 
deposits totalled 7,474,000,000 dinars. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

Yugoslavia has the decimal system for its weights, and measxrres. The 
dinar, the unit of currency, contains 0 ‘2903225 grammes of gold. In 
circulation are bank-notes of 5, 10, 100, and 1000 dinars; 100 paras =s 1 
dinar ; metallic coins of 0'50 dinar, 1 dinar, and 2 dinars. 

The metric weights and measures have been in practical use since the 
commencement of 1883, The wagon of 10 metric tons is frequently used 
as a unit of measure for coal, roots and corn. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of the Kingdom op the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in 

Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Georges Diouritch. 

Counsellor. — Dr. Pavle Karov itch. 

Secretary. — Pavle M, Georgevitch. 

Attachis. — Sima Staitch and Ilya Youkiteh. 

; , Military General M. Y'ovanovitch. 

Consnl-Qeneral in London. — Y. V. Yovanovitch. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Kingdom op the Serbs, Croats, 

AND Slovenes. 

Envoy and Sir Howard 'William Kennard, K.O.M.G., G.V.O., 

appointed May 28, 1925. 

First Secretary. — P, Leigh-Smith. 

Second Secretary.' — Hugh E. L. Montgomery. 

Honorary kttacfid. — Oapt. C. L. Y, Parker. 

Military Attache. — -Col. P. L. N. Giles, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Naval AttmM.~Cs.-gi\. R, H. L. Bevan, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., M.O. 

There are consular officers at Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarayevo, Skoplye, 
Dubrovnik, Split, Vis and Susak, 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Serbia. 

1. Official Publioations. 

Slazbene Novine (Official Gazette), Statistieki godisnjak Kraljevine Srbye (Annuaire 
Statistiqne dn Royaume de Serbie), and the publications issued by the various Depart, 
ments of Government. Belgrade. 
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Croatia-Slavonia and Piume ; Balinatia Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the Slovenes ; the 
Yugoslav Movement ; Montenegro; Serbia. (Volames in the series of “Handhooks Pre- 
'pared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office,”) 

2. Non-Oe-ficiaij PttbiiIcations. 

Almanac of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Groats and Slovenes. Zagreb. Annual. 

Baerlein (H.), A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). London, 1922.— The 
iBirth of Yugoslavia. 2 Vols. London, 1922. 

Broicn (H. F.) and Tyndale (W.), Dalmatia (Paintings). London, 1925. 

JJwc/iam (J.), Editor, Yugoslavia (Nations of To-day), London, 1923, 

Church (L. P.), The Story of Serbia. London, 1914. 

Compass : Pirianzielle.s.Jahrb«ch (Vol, 3 deals with Yugoslavia). Vienna. Annual. 
Cvietisa ( Frano), Les Yougoslaves. Paris, 1921. 

Cvijii (Jovan), Nasel.ia srpskih Zemaija (Population of Serbia). Belgrade, 1909.— 
L’annexion de la Bosnie et la question Serbe. Paris, 1909.— Questions Balkaniques. 
Vol. I. Paris, 1916. — La Penirisule Balkanique, geographie humaine. Paris, 191S. 

Denis (B. ), La Grande Serbie. Paris, 1915. 

Durham CBi. Edith), Through the Lands of the Serb. London, 1904.— The Burden of the 
Balkans. London, 1905.- Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. London, 1920. 

Jirceh (K.), and Ivio (Aleksa), Gesehiehte der Serben. 2 vols. Berlin, 1918. 
g’a«ii«(p.), Serbian : Histm‘iseh-ethnographischeBei.sest«dien aus den Jshrea l859-6S. 
Leipzig, 1808. — Das Koiiigreich Serbien und das Serbenvolk vender Bomerzeitbis zur 
■Geganwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

Krebs (N.), Beitriige zur Geographie Serbians and Rasciens. Stuttgart, 1922. 

La^ffan (R. G. D.), The Guardians of the Gate. Historical Lectures on the Serbs. 
London, 1918. , 

Leper (L.), Serbes, Creates et Bulgares. Etude historiques, politiques et litteraires. 
•Paris, 1913, 

Marooviteh (L.), editor, Serbia and Europe, 1914-18. London, 1920. 

Mijatovitoh (Elodie Lawton), The History of Modern Serbia. London, 1872. Serbian 
Folk-Lore. (Translated from the Serbian). London. 1899. 

Myfl<ovfo/i(Ohedaj, Servia of the Servians. London, 1908. New edition, 1911, • 
Montague-Bell (H. T,), The Near East Year Bonk and Who’s Who. London, 1927. 
MoMs«ei (Alfred), La Yougo.slavie. Paris, 1921.— Le Royaimie Serbe-Croate-SlOvSne : 
son Organisation, sa vie politique et ses Institutions. Paris, 1926. 

Muzet (A.), Aux Pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria), Paris, 1912. 
Petroviteh (V. M.). Serbia ; Her History and her Oustoms.: London, 1915. 

Schurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-13. Princetown and London, 1915. 

Seigmbos (0.), Histoire politique de PBurope contoiaporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. Trans. 
London, 1901.] 

Skerlii (Z.), Istorija nove srpske knjiJevnosti (History of new Serbian Literature). 
Belgrad, 1918. 

Stanoyevitch (M. S.), Early Yugoslav Literature. New York, 1921, 

Stead (Alfred), Serbia and the Serbians. London, 1911, 

Stei7ier CW,), Die Volkswirtsehaft der Konigreiche Kroatien und Slawonien. Agrain, 
1917. 

Stoyanovitch (0.) and others, The Kingdom of the Serbians, Oroatians and Slovenes. 
Paris, 1919. 

Temperley (H. W. V.), A History of Serbia. London, 1917. 

Velimirovitch (N ), Serbia in Light and Darkness. London, 191 6. 

Waring (L. F.), Serbia. London, 1917. 

Wewlel (H. ) Der Kampf der Sddslawen um Preiheit und Einheit. Frankfort, 1926 . 
TViison. (Francesca M.), Portraits and Sketches of Serbia. London, 1920. 

TFoo£ls(H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 

Wray (D, Alexander), The Geology and Mineral Resources of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. London, 1921. 

Kovanovitch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the New Eastern Question (1481-1906). 
Belgrade, 1909. 

Yomtnhiteh (L. A.), Yugoslavia “Peep at Many Lands” series. London, 1928. 

Zetiic/i (Milorado), La Serbia Agrieole ot sa Ufemooratie. Paris, 1917. 

Zivanovitch (Z.), Politicka Istorija Srby’i u Drugoj Polovini Dovetnaestog Veka. 
Belgrade, 1924. (The llrst two volumes of a four-volume work on the political history 
of Serbia. . 
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SIAM 


I ■ SIAM. 

i (Sayam, OB Muang-ThaL) 

i Seigning King, 

^ Prajadhipok, of Siikliodaya, born November 8, 1893, succeeded to tho 

I throne on the death of his brother, Rama VI., on November 26, 1926, being 

I the seventh monarch of the present reigning djmasty. 

i Government. 

I The executive power is exercised by the King advised by a Council 

1 of State consisting of four elder statesmen of the Royal House. There is also, 

1 by the Royal Decree of January 10, 1895, a Legislative Council composed of 

the Ministers of State (Senabodi) and others, not less than 12 in number, 
appointed by the Crown. The total membership is now 40, In the preamble 
i of the Royal Decree it is stated that the object of this body is to revise, amend, 

’ and complete the legislation of the kingdom. It is to meet at least once a week, 

I and it may appoint committees of S or 4 members, with the addition of 

I competent outsiders who must not outnumber the members. An important 

it article gives the Legislative Council power to promulgate laws without the 

j Royal assent in the event of any temporary disability of the Crown. At 

f other times the Royal signature is indispensable. This Council has shown 

; | considerable legislative activity. 

1^ The Siamese dominions are divided, as from April 1, 1926, into 14 circles 

if (Monthons), of which 13 have each a Lord-Lieutenant, deriving authority 

1 [ direct from, the King, and having under him subordinate governors over the 

I k various parts of his circle. These Lords-Lieutenant and their subordinate 

! i governors and other officials have now complete administrative control even 

U in the North and South-West where local hereditary chiefs formerly held 

I I sway. The circle of Bangkok (which includes the capital) is under the 

" " control of a Lord Prefect, The 14 circles are subdivided Into 79 provinces 

(Ohangvvats), 413 districts (Ampurs), and 5,109 communes (Tambons). 

Area and Population, 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, or Muang-Thai, which means 
‘free,’ or ‘the kingdom of the free.’ The word Siam is probably identical 
with Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to the Shan 
proper and the Siamese. 

The limits of the Kingdom of Siam have varied much at different periods 
of its history. The boundary between Burma and N. W, Siam was delimited 
in 1891. By the Anglo-French Convention of April, 1904, the agreement 
of 1896 was confirmed, and its provisions more clearly defined, the terri- 
tories to the west of the Menam and the Gulf of Siam being recognised as 
in the British sphere, and those to the east in the French. In 1904, the 
Luang Prabang territory to the west of the Mekong was acknowledged by 
Siam to belong to Prance, and the provinces of Malnprey and BarsaJt (west 
of the Mekong) were also transferred to French rule, so that an area of about 
7,800 square miles passed from Siamese posse-ssion. On March 23, 1907, 
a new boundary in this region was accepted by Siam whereby the provinces 
of Battambong, (Siamese, Pratabong) Siem Rap, and Sisophon were ceded to 
France, while the strip of coast to the south with the port of Krat returned 
to Siam. At the same time a rectification of the boundary was made in the 
Luang Prabang region, whereby a tract of the Laos country was restored 
to Siam. By these arrangements the territory of Cambodia is increased by 
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I about 7,000 square miles. The treaty also providesfor the future jurisdiction 

j of the Siamese courts over all French. Asiatic subjects and proteges in Siam, 

i under certain conditions. 

j A treaty for a modification, of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 

i for the cession of the Siamese tributary States of Ivelantan, Trengannu and 

i Kedah to Great Britain was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909, A new 

i general and a new commercial treaty between Great Britain and Siam were 

! signed on July 14, 1925, and ratified May 10, 1926, giving Siam full juris- 

dictional and fiscal antonomy, subject to certain limitations. The three 
states have an area of about 15,000 square miles, and a^^population estimated 
at over 600,000, of wbom about 300,000 are in Kelantan. 

The area of Siam is 200,148 square miles, about 45,000 being in the 
I Malay Peninsula. The first detailed census in Siam was taken in 1905, 

I ' but included only 12 of the circles or Montbons. The first census of the 

whole country was taken in 1909. 

The census figures for 1911-12 gave a population of 8,266, 408. According 
to the revised census figures for 1919-20 the population rvas 9,207,355, of 

j whom 4,699,662 were males, and 4,607,693 females. The following table 

t gives the details for each circle : — 



Area of 


ropnintion 

Circle. 

Circle in 

Population 



Sq. miles. 


Sq. inilo. 


1,170 

000,710 

560 

. Avudhya 


5,000 

70.5,245 

110 

Nagor Svarpa 


1(5, 07S 

3(35,706 

22 

Nagor Chaisri 




112 



0,441 

400.833 

43 



4,7(31 

150..397 

32 

Nagor Rsjasiiria ... 


14,173 

5,044 

501,084 

607,r>(57 

42 

117 

Ubol Kajadhajii ... 


10.158 

070,478 

GO 



27,109 

820,988 1 

SO 



15,011 

.39(5,540 i 

1 25 



13.204 1 

54.3,852 . 

41 



22,904 1 

798 084 

35 

Rajaburi 


14,53.5 

471,148 

( 83 

Surashtra ... 


7,400 

185,394 

1 25 

Nasor Sridharniraj 
Pattani 

— 

S.259 ! 
5,4'{)8 1 

626,733 

299,888 

64 

54 

BUuket 


7,044 1 

242,482 

32 

Total ... 


200,148 j 

' 9,207,355 

46. 


Of the total population the ‘Thai’ number well over 8,000,000. 

The estimated poimlation for 1925-26 is 9,831,000. 

In 1927-28 the deck passengers arriving in Bangkok by sea numbered 
140,102, mostly from China ; those departing numbered 63,765. 

Religion and Education. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism. On March 31, 1926, there were 
16,18& Buddhist temples, and 12,9,206 priests. 

The Minister of Education is responsible for education throughout the 
country, with the exception of certain DepaEtmental Schools, sneh as the 
Military, Naval, and Law Colleges, and the Police School, and of certain 
scimols under direct Boyal Patronage. 

On March 31, 1925, Government schools numbered 343 (including 236 
secondary depai-tments) with 47,268 pupils and 1,958 teachers. There- 
were also (1923-24),, 65 special (technical) departments iai Government 
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schools, with 1,101 pupils, principally for the training of teachers. Local 
schools, run by the local authority hut under Departmental inspection, num- 
bered in 1924-25 4,707 with 527,503 pupils (of whom over 37 per cent, were 
girls) and 9,872 teachers. Private schools numbered 573, with 27,435 pupils 
and 1,446 teachers, including schools connected with American, French 
and English Missions. Over 90 per cent, of local schools and 60 per 
cent, of the Government schools are situated in Temples. 

The Chulanharana University was inaugurated at Bangkok, in 1917, for 
medicine, political science, literature, engineering and natural science. 

Finance. 


Revenue and Expenditure for four years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

192.5-261 

1926-27* 

£ 

8,319.116 

7,827,618 

£ 

8,886,717 

7,808,362 

1927- 28* 

1928- 291 

£ 

9,140,947 

0,147,791 

£ 

9,092,876 

9,089,258 


1 Budget estimates £ — 11 ticals, £ 1-12 ticals. 


The principal sources of revenue were as follows :■ 


- 

1927-28 

1928-29 

- 

1027-28 

1928-29 

Land Revenue . 
Capitation Tax . 
Opium 

Customs . 

£ 

951,277 

888,182 

1,320,817 

1,620,4,55 

£ 

1,039,145 

8^8,I81 

1,820,814 

1,835,918 

Excise . 

Railways 

Mines and Forests 
Ti'leirnphs and 
Ttdephones 

£ 

1,176,909 

862,910 

705,818 

122,790 

£ 

1,089,454 

988.150 

689,318 

119,090 


On March 31, 1928, the National Debt amounted to 11,883,644?, 
(12,117,660?. on March 31, 1927), made up as follows : — 

£670,440 of the £1,000,000 stg. 4i% loan 1905. 

£2,163,640 „ £3,000,000 stg. 4i% loan 1907, 

£4,064,064 „ £4,630,000 “P.M.S.” 4% loan 1909. 

£1,985,600 „ £2,000,010 stg. 7% loan 1922, 

£3,000,000 „ £3,000,000 stg. 6% loan 1924. 

Up to March 31, 1925, the amount spent on works of development was ; 
construction of railways, £14,054,821 ; irrigation, £1,804,921 ; Bangkok 
waterworks, £394,344. 

A British officer occupies the position of Financial Adviser, and there 
are other British officers holding advisory positions under the Government, 
more especially in the Forests, Survey, Justice, Customs, Mining, and 
Education departments. There are also a number of Europeans of other 
nationalities in various Departments. 

Defence. 

Under the Military Service Act of 1917 every able-bodied man is liable 
to serve (a) two years with the colours ; (6) seven years in the first reserve, 
with a maximum service of two months per annum ; (c) ten years in the 
second reserve, with a maximum service of 30 days per annum; (d) five 
years in the third reserve, with a maximum service of 16 days per annum. 

The army is divided into 10 Divisions, grouped into 3 Army Corps, and 
1 independent division. Each division consists of 2 regiments of infantry, 
1 regiment of either cavalry or chasseurs, 1 group of artillery, 1 company of 
machine guns, and 1 Ambulance Corps. The engineers are grouped into 
special regiments and are employed mainly in railway construction and the 
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cadastral survey of Siam. Aviation schools were started in 1914, and a 
Flying Corps has been formed. It is chiefly employed in the development of 
civil aviation. 

Siam maintains a small naval force, which consists of five gunboats, three 
destroyers (including the ex- British destroyer Radiant, renamed Phra 
Riiang), four torpedo-boats, the Royal yacht Ifaha ChaJcri, and various small 
craft ; the ex- British sloop Havant, renamed Ohmo Phryya, serves as a sea- 
going training ship. There are 1,000 men available for service afloat and 
1,000 marines, besides a reserve of 20,000. 

At the mouth of the Menam River are the Paknam forts. The bar 
prevents ships of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok, 
The naval arsenal dock has recently been reconstructed. 

Expenditure on Defence for 1928-29 is estimated at 12,626,000 ticals for 
the army ; 4,545,000 ticals for the navy ; 4,000,000 tioals for the air services ; 
total, 21,171,000 ticals. 

Production and Industry, 

Forced labour is still exacted from the rural population, hut recent 
enactments have made calls for it far less frequent, and a poll-tax, varj-iug in 
amounts in the different districts, is now levied on all adult males with 
practically no exemptions. 

To the north of Bangkok, large tracts of land, formerly lying waste, have 
been opened up by the Royal Irrigation Department, which has connected by 
a canal the Menam and Bangpakong rivers, and has constructed numbers 
of smaller canals. In 1916 the Government, acting on the advice of an 
irrigation expert lent by the Government of India, started work on the 
Prasak South Canal Project. Actual irrigation from these works commenced 
in 1922, The area to be protected is estimated at 100,000 hectares. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, wliich forms the national food 
and the staple article of export. The figures of the rice crop for the last three 
years are as follows; 1925-26, area, 5,967,156 acres, yield, 4,159,824 tons; 
1926-27, area, 6,691,928 acres, yield, 5,184,560 tons; 1927-28, area, 
7,319,376 acres, yield, 4,627,872 tons. In Bangkok and district there are 
some 80 rice mills. 

The live-stock on March 31, 1926, consisted of 8,389 elephants, 247,158 
horses and ponies, 4,013,882 bullocks, and 4,216,127 buffaloes. 

Much of U pper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
industry, almost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 1927-28 the exports 
of teak amounted to 70,231 tons, valued at 904,295Z. The forests are ixnder 
the control of a Siamese conservator, aided by several British officers. 
Planting of rubber trees is proceeding in the Malay Peninsula, exports of 
rubber during the past 6 years having averaged about 6O0,000Z. 

The mineral resources of Siam are extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, wolfram, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, probably 
quicksilver. Tin mining on a considerable scale is pursued on the island of 
Puket (or Junk Ceylon) and also in the northern portion of the province 
of Puket at Renong on the mainland, and the ore is found in ever-increasing 
quantities in other parts of the Siamese portion of the Malay Peninsula, 
where also wolfram is now being extracted in considerable quantity; The 
total output of metallic tin in 1924-26 was 133,588 piculs (7,952 tons) ; in 
1925-26 was 132,461 piculs (7,885 tons); in 1926-27 was 170,348 piculs 
(10,140 tons) ; in 1927-28 was 10,844 tons. 
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Commerce. 


The foreign trade of the Kingdom for the imst four years is as follows 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. Y'ear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


S 

£ 

fi 

£ 

l!)24-25 . 

15,552.784 1 

18,648,288 1926-27 . 

17,865,493 

21,751,453 

1925-28 . 

18,747,683 

22,597,530 1937-28 . 

18,280,050 

25,115,307 


The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follow'g 



Imports. 

Bxi 

orts. 

Countries. 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Belgium 

£ 

280,597 

& 

211,846 

£ 

04,242 

£ 

China 

1,623,293 

1,258,596 

1,583,723 

783,889 

France 

213,494 

244,718 

9,011 


Germany 

764,876 

862,839 

3,419,169 

885,220 

477,822 

Hong Kong . . 

.3,614,160 

3,418,729 

6,292,440 

India, British .... 

1,552,798 

1,579,250 

, 99,716 


India, Netherlands . 

942,350 

1,434,123 

006,438 

532,611 

Italy 

175,871 

225.311 

105,699 


Japan 

833,456 

1,192,448 

1,314,420 

1,232,971 

Netlierlands . . . 

251,400 

265,108 

268,948 


Singapore, Penang, British 1 
Malay States . . / 

2,310,143 

3,470,192 

8,231,613 

18,068,382 

United Kiucdom . . 

2,256,194 

2,506,324 

250,670 

388,261 

United States of America 

493,498 

501,821 

58,560 


West Indies . . 

883 

— 

688,300 

849,464 


The principal imports in 1927-28 were: cotton goods, 2,634,959Z. ; 
gunny hags, 831,166Z. ; food-stuffs, 2,803, 845Z. ; metal manufactures, 
1,292,718Z. ; tobacco, cigarettes, etc., 799,768Z. ; kerosene oil, 673,188Z. ; 
machinery, 682,879Z. ; treasure, 1,126,839Z. The principal exports were : 
rice, 18, 286, 941?., tin, 2,038,544Z., and teak, 904, 296Z. 

There is a considerable trade on the northern frontiers with the British 
Shan States and Yunnan, carried on by hawkers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade Eetums) : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Siam into U. Kingdom , 
Exports to Siam from U. Kingdom . 

£ 

189,048 
1,845,767 ' 

£ 

380,0411 

2,017,1691 

£ 

252,112 

1,941,698 

£ 

322,832 
2,036,471 i 

£ 

394,774 

2,039,540 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1927-28, 1,183 vessels of 1,277,485 tons entered and 1,183 of 1,279,374 
tons cleared the port of Bangkok. Of those entering 260 of 363,074 tons 
and of those clearing 261 of 363,937 ton-s were British. 

On March 31, 1927, 1,701 miles of State Railways were open to traffic 
and 211 miles were under construction. The Northern Line runs through 
Nakorn Lampang to Ghiongihiai, the extreme northern terminus. The 
Southern Line runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to the frontier station 
of Padang Besar, where it connects with the Federated Malay States Railway 
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from. Penang, and to Singapore. Another line branching off from Haad | 

Yai runs along the East Coast of the Peninsula to Sungei Golok, Avliere it il 

connects with the Federated Malay States Line. There are branches to ji 

Singora, Nakorn, Si'itanaaraj and Kantang. The North-Eastern Line is ji 

being extended from Korat to Khonkaen. The Korat-llbol line has now P 

been opened to traffic as far as Buriram. The extension from Krabinburi, jf 

the present terminus of the Eastern Line, to Aranya Pradesa on the Cambodian j| 

frontier was completed in 1927- Since January 1922, a through express service |i 

between Bangkok and Penang has been introduced, the distance being i| 

traversed in 34 hours. A similar service between Bangkok and Chiengmai || 

on the Northern Line was inaugurated in Novembei’, 1922, the journey being || 

accomplished in 26 hours. Arrangements have been made, and the w'ork is ii 

proceeding, for the construction of a railway bridge acros.s the Menam Chao il 

Phrya, whereby the system on the east bank of tlie river au<I the Sonthorn 
Eailway system will be linked together. All State Railways are under one 
management. Gross earnings of the State Railways in 1926-27 were 
16,857,040 baht; working expenses, 6,437,725 baht; and net profit, 
10,419,315 baht. The number of passengers carried was 6,095,327, and 
total goods carried 1,113,276 tons. 

Private lines of an aggregate length of 66 mile.s include those (worked 
by companies) from Bangkok to Paknam at the mouth of the Menam, 
and from Bangkok to Tachin and Meklong on the coast to the west of 
the Menam, also fiom Thonbixri to Bang Bua Thong, together with a tram- 
way connecting the Northern Line (Northern branch) with Phrabat. 

In 1925-26 there were 455 post offices and agencies. The inland mail 
matter received at the different offices for delivery consi,sted of 6,764,183 
letters, 2,479,230 post cards, 3,558,719 pieces of printed matter, and 395,873 
pieces of other postal matter. For foreign countries the return.? of mails 
dispatched were 512,252 letters, 35,676 post cards, 109,161 printed matter, 

22,603 other postal matter. Foreign letters received 981,459, post card.? 

93,756, printed matter 772,642, other postal matter 153,751. 

There were (1925-26) 318 telegraph office.?. Number of inland telegrams 
135,575, of foreign telegrams, 106,478 dispatched and 154,603 received. 

Length of line, 4,390 miles; length of wire, 7,535 miles. 

There were (1926) seven telephone exchanges, and 1,935 instruments. _A 
complete set of new instruments from Sw'eden for the telephone exchange in 
Bangkok were installed in 1919. 

Three wireless stations on the Telefunken sy.stcm have been erected, one 
at Bangkok, one at Singora, and one at Koh-Khau. The two former are 
ixnder the control of the Siamese naval authorities, the third under that of 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

A new high-powered station, also on the Telefunken system, is at jn-esent 
in course of erection at Bangkok. It is expected that it will be open in the 
course of the year 1928. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, the Banque de rindo-Ohma,_ the 
IRcrcantile Bank of India, and the Bank of Canton. A number of Chinese 
Banks have established branehe.s here during recent years. There is 
also a branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at 
Puket. A Siamese bank, formerly with a German but now with a British 
manager, was established under lioyal Charter in 1906, with the name of 
the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. The Government in 1902 began to 
issue currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 and 1,000 ticals, and since October, 1918, 
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1 tical notes). On March 31, 1903, there were 181,203Z. worth of currency 
notes in circulation; on March 31, 1927, 69,996, 446L The currency notes 
are temporarily inconvertible. 

On April 1, 1913, the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 629 
depositors. By March 31, 1927, the number was 13,649, with a total deposit 
ofl91,906Z. 

Under the Currency Act of May, 1928, the unit of currency is the baht, 
divided into one hundred satcmg. The baht is a silver coin like the tical (a 
word of foreign origin) w^hich it replaces, and is equivalent to 0‘66567 
grammes of line gold, corresponding to a rate of 1 1 bahts for IZ, sterling. Other 
silver coins will be 50 satavg and 25 satang pieces. The 10 and 5 satang 
pieces will be nickel, and the 1 satang piece, bronze, Notes and baht coins 
are legal tender without limit as to amount ; 5 and 25 satang pieces legal 
tender up to 5 baht, and nickel and bronze coins legal tender up to 1 baht. 
The following are the denominations of the notes to be used, one, five, ten, 
twenty, one hundred and one thousand baht. 

In 1924 a law was passed for the introduction of the metric system as 
optional in 1925, to become compulsory in 1930, The metric system has 
already been adopted in many of the Government departments and on 
State Eailways, The customary measures of weight are : — 1 Tical = 
15 grams or approximately '58 oz, ; 4 Ticals = 1 Tamlung (60 grains 
or 2'1 oz,) ; 20 Tamlungs = 1 Chang (1-2 kilograms or 2 lb. 10 '3 oz.) ; 
1 Piaitl or j&<ip=60’48 kilograms = 133| lb. = 100 Catties of 1^ lb., 
which is the ca;tty usually used in commerce. 

The unit of length is the Wall. The measures of length are 1 Niew= 
■83 inches ; 12 Niu = 1 Keub (10 inches) ; 2 Keup = 1 Sawk (20 inches) ; 
4 Sawk =1 Wah (80 inches) ; 20 Wah = 1 Sen (133 feet) ; 400 Sen = 1 
Vote (10 miles, roughly). For square measure the unit is the Rai = '39 acres, 
and for capacity the kanahn = litre. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Siam in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — H.S.H. Prince 
Varnvaidya (appointed 1926). 

First Secretaries. — Luang Bahiddha Nukarra and Luang Jamni Kolakarn. 

Second Secretary— huang Svasti Varasasna. 

Third Secretaries. — H.S.H. Prince Tongtor, Luang Pi-akong Yijasman, 
and Khun Yisntra Tirajjades. 

Attaches. — Nai Chuer Yachanagupta, and Nai Bang Mulankura. 

2. Of Great Britain in Siam. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Charles John 
Fitzroy ithys 'VViugfield, C.M.G. (appointed January 2, 1929). 

Consul-General at Bangkok. — J. F. Johns. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Senggora, and Nakawn- 
Lainpang. 

Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Pcblioations. 

Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam. Bangkok, Annual. (First issue, 1916. 

Report of the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok. 

The Record (the organ of the Board of Commercial Development). Quarterly. Bangkok. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. Loudon. 

Siam (Handbooks prepared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office). London, 1920. 

Reports on the Operations of: the Royal Survey Department. Bangkok. 
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2. Non-official Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Times). Bangkok. Annual, 

Besao (S.), Siam aiid China. London, 1914. 

Bowrins' (John), The Kingdom and People of Siam. Svols. London, 1857. 

Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the XXth Century. London, 1902. 

Garter (A. C.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana Purchase Exhibition.] New York 
and London, 1904. 

OoJgu/toMn(A. R.), Among the Shans. London, 1885. 

Forty {G. H.), Bangkok. London, 1929. 

Graham (W. A.) Siam : A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
New edition. 2 vols. London, 1924. 

Konerup (B.), Friendly Siam. Translated from the Danish by M. Guiterman. 
London, 1928. 

Brmire (Ch.), La Prance et le Siam (1662-1903). Paris, 1903. 

Le May (R.], An Asian Arcady.— The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam, Cambridge, 


Loti (Pierre), Siam. London, 1923. 

Morgentaler (H. O.), Matahari ; Impressions of the Siaraese-Malayan Jungle. London, 
1922. 

ilfouftof (Henry), Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-Ghina (Siam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 1858-1860. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

BaIZe£foia!(D. J.), Description duroyaume do Thai ou Slam. 2 vols. Paris, 1854. 

Satow (E. M.), Essay towards a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1886. 

SmyJh (H. W.), Five Years in Siam. 2 vols. London, 1898. 

Sommeryille (M.), Siam on the Melnam. London, 1807. 

Finaent (Frank), The Land of the White Elephant. New York, 1900. 

IVheatcroft (R.), Siam and Cambodia. London, 1928. 

Whitney (C ), Jungle Trails and Jungle People. London, 1905, 

WooU (W. A. R.), A History of Siam. London, 1926. 

Youjig (B.), The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. Srd ed. London, 1907. 
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Reigning Sovereign. 

Alfonso XIII., son of tho late King Alfonso XIL and Maria 
Christina (died Eebruary 6, 1929), daughter of the late Karl Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Austria ; born after his father’s death, Mav 17, 1886, succeeding 
by his birth, being a male, his eldest sister; married. May 31, 1906, to 
Princess Victoria Eugenie, daughter of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg 
and Princess Beatrice (daughter of the late Queen Victoria) of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Qhildrcn of the King. — (1) Prince Alfonso, horn May 10, 1907 ; (2) Prince 
Jaime, born June 23, 1908; (3) Princess Beatriz, born June_22, 1909 ; 
(4) Princess Maria Cristina, born December 12, 1911 ; (5) Prince Juan, 
born June 20, 1913 ; (6) Prince Gcmzalo, born October 24, 1914. 

Sisters of the King. — I. Maria-de-las-Mercedes, Queen till the birth of 
her brother, born September 11, 1880 ; married February 14, 1901, to Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta ; died October 17, 1904 ; 
offspring, Alfonso, born November 30, 1901 ; Isabel, born October 16, 1904 ; 
II. Maria Teresa, born November 12, 1882 ; maiiied January 12, 1906; to 
Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria ; died September 23, 1912; offspring, Luis 
Alfonso, born December 12, 1906 ; Josd Eugenio, bom March 26, 1909 ; 
Maria de las Mercedes, born October 3, 1911. 

Aunts of the King.—l. Infanta Isabel, born December 20, 1851 ; married 
May 13, 1868j to Gaetan, Count de Girgenti; widow, November 26, 1871. 
II. Infanta Maria-de-la-Paz, born June 23, 1862 ; married, April 2, 1883, to 
Prince Ludwig, eldest son of the late Prince Adalbert of Bavaria ; offspring, 
Fernando Maria, born May 10, 1884 ; married January 12, 1906, the Infanta 
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Maria Teresa (see oJore), married again, October 1, 1914, the Infanta Luisa de 
Silva y Fernandez de Henestrosa (Duchess of Talaverade la Reina) ; Adalberto 
Alfonso, born June 3, 1886 ; Maria del Pilar, born March 13, 1891. III. 
Infanta Etdalia, born February 12, 1864; married to Prince Antoine, 
son of Prince Antoine d’Orleans, Due de Montpensier, March 6, 1886 ; 
the marriage ,was dissolved July, 1900 ; offspring, Alfonso _Maria, born 
November 12, 1886 ; married July 16, 1909, Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha ; Luis Fernando Maria, born November 5, 1888. (All sisters of 
the late King. ) 

The King, Alfonso XIII., has a civil list, fixed by the Cortes, 1886, of 
7,000,000 pesetas, or 280,0007., exclusive of allowances to members of the 
royal family. The annual grant to the Queen is fixed at 450,000 pesetas 
(18,0007.), and, should the King predecease her, 250,000 pesetas (10,0007.) 
during widowhood. The annual grant to the mother of the King was fixed 
at 250, 000 pesetas. To the Prince of the Asturias, heir to the throne, 500, 000 
pesetas have been assigned, and the rest of the Infantes 150,000 pesetas 
each. The Infantas, the King’s aunts, receive 550,000 pesetas : the Infante 
Isabel 250,000 pesetas, and each of the other two aunts 150,000 pesetas. 

The following is a list of the sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates 
of their accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union 
of the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 


Souse of Aragon. 
Ferdinand V., ‘ The Catholic ’ 
House of Hahsbxwg. 

Charles I 

Philip II 

Philip III 

Philip IT 

Charles II 

House of Botirbon. 
Philip Y. . . . 

Ferdinand YI. , . . 

Charles III. . . . . 

Charles lY. ■ . . . . 

Ferdinand YII. 


House of Bonaparte, 
1479 Joseph Bonaparte . 

House of Bourbon. 
1516 Ferdinand YII., restored 

1556 Isabella II 

1598 Provisional Government 
1621 Marshal Serrano, Regent 
1666 House of Smoy. 

Amadeo . . . . 

1700 Uepublic 1873-75. 

1746 House of Bourbon. 

1759 Alfonso XII. . . . . 

1788 Maria Cristina (^jro 7em.) 

1808 Alfonso XIII. 


. 1. Centeal Goveenment. 

The present Constitution of Spain, drawn up by the Government 
and laid before a Cortes Constituyentas, elected for its ratification, 
March 27, 1876, was proclaimed June 30, 1876. It enacts that Spain 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, the executive resting in the King, 
and the power to make laws ‘in the Cortes with the King.’ The Cortes 
are composed of a Senate and Congress, equal in authority. There are 
three classes of senators — first, senators by their own right, or Senadores 
por derecho propio ; secondly, life senators nominated by the Crown— 
these two categories not to exceed 180 ; and thirdly, 180 senators, elected 
by the Corporations of State— that is, the communal and provincial 
States, the church, the universities, academies, &c. — and by the largest 
payers of contributions. Senators in their own right are the sons, if 
any, of the King and of the immediate heir to the throne, who have 
attained their majority; Grandees who are so in their own right and 
who can prove an annual renda of 60,000 pesetas, or 2,4007. ; captain* 
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generals of the army ; admirals of the navy ,• the Primate of Spain; 
the Fatriarca de las Indias (the ‘Patriarch of West Indies’), i.e,, the 
Bishop of Sion (head chaplain of the Royal Household) and the arch- 
bishops; the presidents of the Council of State, of the Supreme Tribunal, 
and of the Supreme Council of "War and of the Navy after two years of 
office. The elective senators must be renewed by one- half every five years, 
and by totality every time the Monarch dissolves that part of the Cortes. 
The Congress is formed by deputies ‘named in the electoral Juntas in 
the form the law determines,’ in the proportion of one to every 50,000 
souls of the population. According to a law of August 8, 1907, voting 
is compulsory for all males over the age of 25 : with a few unimportant 
exceptions. This law further enacts that all such voters must be registered 
oil the voting list, possess full civil rights, and must have been residents 
of a Municipal district for at least 2 years. Ministers, by a law passed in 
1928, will in future receive a salary of 50,000 pesetas. The Monarch has 
the power of convoking, suspending, or dissolving Parliament ; but in the latter 
case a new Cortes must sit within three months. The Monarch appoints 
the president and vice-presidents of the Senate from members of the Senate 
only ; the Congress elects its own officials. Tlie Monarch and each of the 
legislative chambers can take the initiative in the laws. The Congress has 
the right of impeaching the ministers before the Senate. 

The Constitution of June 30, 1876, further enacts that the Monarch is 
inviolable, but his ministers are responsible, and that all his decrees must 
be countersigned by one of them. The Cortes must approve his maitiage 
before he can contract it, and the King cannot marry any one excluded by 
law from the succession to the crown. Should the lines of the legitimate 
descendants of the late Alphonso XII. become extinct, the succession shall 
be in this order — first, to his sisters ; next to his aunt and her legitimate 
descendants ; and next to those of his uncles, the brothers of Fernando VIL, 
‘unless they have been excluded,’ If all the lines become extinct, ‘the 
nation will elect its Monarch.’ 

The executive is vested, under the Monarch, in a Council of Ministers. 

On September 15, 1923, as a result of the action taken by Lieut, -General 
Don Miguel Primo de Rivera y Orbaneja, Marquis de Estella, a Royal 
Decree ivas published appointing Marquis de Estella Chief of the Government 
and President of a Military Directory, charged with the government of the 
State., 

On December 3, 1925, the Military Dix-ectory was superseded by a Civil 
Government,, under the presidency of "Lieut. -General Primo de Rivera, and 
composed of members of the new political party, the ‘ Union Patriotica.’ 

The Government was constituted as follows on November 3, 1928 : — 

President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Primo de 
Finer a. 

Minister of Justice and Worship . — Senor Galo PotwJc. 

Minister of the Army. — Gen. Julio 

Minister of Marine. — Rear-Admiral Mateo Garcia de Los i?e2/cs. 

Minister of Finance . — Sefior Calvo Sotelo. 

Minister of the Interior. — Gen. Martinez 

Minister of F^Mic Instruction.— Callejo. 

Minister of PubVie Works . — Count of Guadalhoree. 

Minister of Labour . — Senor Aunos. 

Member of National Fconomy.—Qomai of Los Andes. 

Parliament was dissolved by a Royal Decree of September 16, 1923, but a 
National Assembly, which is not a legislative .hut a consultative body, was 
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■couYoked by Royal Decree of September 12, 1927, and sat for the first time 
■on October 10. The new Regulations of the National Assembly (definitely 
approved by Royal Decree of December 5, 1928) fixes a maximum limit of 
400 members, and farther enacts that the Government will not be obliged 
to make new appointments of members except when its number is less than 
■325. At present it is composed of 375 members, including 16 women, and is 
divided into 18 special committees. The Assembly consists of 49 municipal 
representatives, 49 provincial representatives, 49 members of tlie Patriotic 
Union, 170 representatives of the State, 95 of whom are appointed by the 
'Government from all branches of administrative bodies and corporations, and 
76 by virtue of their office (such as Archbishops and Bishops, Captains- 
General, Presidents of the Oouneil of State and of the Law Courts, and 
Governors of Banks). The remaining members up to 400 — that is, 83 — are 
directly chosen by the Government from among the industries, trades, 
agriculture, and all branches of national activities. The mandate of the 
Assembly is for three years. 

II. Looai. Gotebnmbnt, 

Since January 1, 1918, every commune has its own elected Ayunta- 
miento, consisting of from five to fifty Eegidores, or Ooncejales, and 
presided over by the Alcalde, at whose side stand, in the larger towns, 
several Tenientes Alcaldes, The entire municipal government, with power 
of taxation, is vested in the Aijimtamiantos, Half the members are 
elected every two years, and they appoint the Alcalde, the executive 
functionary, from their own body. Members cannot be re-elected until after 
two years. Each province of Spain has its own Assembly, the Diputaoion 
Provincial, the members of which are elected by the constituencies. The 
Diputadones Provinciales meet in annual session, and are permanently 
represented by the Gomision Provincial, a committee appointed every year. 
Tne Constitution of 1876 secures to the Dipiitaciones Provinciales thxe 
Ayicntamientos the government and administration of the respective pro- 
vinces and communes. Neither the national executive nor the Cortes have 
the right to interfere in the established municipal and provincial admini- 
stration except in the case of the action of the Diputaciones Provinciales 
and Aynntanvi&ntos going beyond the locally limited sphere to the injury of 
general and permanent interests. In the Basque provinces self-government 
has been almost abolished since the last civil war, and they are ruled as 
the rest of Spain hut, unlike the rest of the provinces, certain ‘ fueros,’ or 
exemptions, are granted to them. In 1925 a new statute of exemptions 
came into force. 

By a Royal Decree of September 30, 1923, all the Mayors and Municipal 
Councils in Spain were dismissed from their posts, and replaced by Members 
of the Associated Councils of Householders. 

An important innovation introduced in Municipal Administration is the 
Royal Decree of May 8, 1924, by which a law was passed establishing the 
Estatuto Municipal, governing the organisation and administration of 
Municipalities in future. 

The new Statute tends to ^ve to Municipalities their maximum inde- 
pendence. By its means the different Ayuntamientos are now authorised to 
determine the organisation that will best suit them. 

Female suffrage has been granted, and all women householders are allow'ed 
to vote and to be elected. The voting age has been reduced to 23 years for 
both males and females. A special corporative vote has also been established 
for Guilds and other corporations. ■ 
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Area and Poptilation. 

Oontinental Spain has an area of 190,050 square miles, but including 
the Balearic and Canary Islands and the Spanish possessions on the 
north and west coast of Africa, the total area is 194,800 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census year 

Population 

Increase 

Kate of annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 

_ ' 

, — ■ 

i860 

15,655,467 

191,127 

0-44 

1877 

16,631,869 

976,402 

0 37 

1887 

17,560,352 

928,483 

0'56 

1897 

18,121,472 

561,120 

0-82 

: 1900 

18,607,674 

486,202 

0-89 

1910 

19,950,817 

1,343,143 

0'72 

1920 

21,338,381 

1,387,564 

0-65 


For the last Cencus Population, see Statesman’s Ybak Book, 1923, 
page 1830. 

Area and population of the forty-nine provinces ; — 




Estimated 





Estimated 



Area in 

Popula- 

Pop. 



Area in 

Popula- 

Pop. 

Province 

square 

tion, 

per sq. 

Province 


square 

tion. 

per sq. 


miles 

Deo. 31, 

mile 



miles 

Dec. 81, 

mile 



1927 





1927 


Alava 

1,176 

09,236 

84'4 

Logroiio . 


1,946 

193,763 

99-5 

Albacete. 

5,7.37 

814.512 

54-8 

Lugo 


3,814 

475,045 

124-5 


2,1S5 

532,951 

243-8 

Madrid . 


8,084 

1,155,481 

874-6 

Almeria . 

3,360 

372,942 

110-9 

Malaga . 


2.812 

662,929 

200-1 


3,042 

215,404 

70-8 

Murcia . 


4,453 

667,078 

149-8 


8,451 

706,073 

83-6 

Navarra . 


4,055 

3S3,-294 

82-1 


1,935 

849,759 

180-7 

Oi-euso . 


2,694 

417,623 

155-0 


2,968 

1,426,442 

480-0 

Oviedo . 


4,205 

791,287 

187-9 


5,480 

341,961 

62-4 

Palencia . 


3,256 

194,174 

69-6 

Caceres . 

7.667 

437,857 

57-1 

Pontevedra 


1,695 

564,163 

339-3 

CMiz & Ceuta. 

2,834 

562,613 

198-4 

1 Salaumnca 


4,829 

881,110 

68-6 

Canarias . 

2,807 

531,533 

189-3 

i Santander 


2,108 

349,763 

165-9 

CastelKin. 

2,495 

814,712 

126-1 

1 Segovia . 


2,635 

17.3,274 

65-7 

Ciudad-Beal . 

7,020 

480,047 

62-8 

! Sevilla . 


5,428 

740,419 

136-4 

Cordoba . 

5,299 

602,013 

113-6 

1 Soria 


3,938 

155,724 

89-0 

Corufia . . 

3,051 

726,142 

238-0 

! Tari-agona 


2,505 

85.5,533 

141-9 

Cuenca . . 

6,036 

297,187 

44-7 

i Teruol . 


6,720 

2.58,867 

45-2 

Gerona . 

2,264 

340.990 

150-6 

j Toledo . 


5,919 

472.480 

79*8 

Gx’aiiada . 

4,928 

598,043 

121-3 

1 Valencia . 


4,150 

988,081 

238-0 

GuadalSiiara . I 

4,676 

207,856 

. 44-4 

1 Valladolid 


2,922 

285,092 

97-5 

Giiipdzcoa 


286,418 

393-4 

Vizcaya (Biscay) 

836 

444,428: 

531-6 

Huelva . . 

i 3,913 

372,716 

95-2 

Zamora . 


1 4,097 

267,964 

65-4 

Hue.sca . . | 

5,848 

252,931 

43-1 1 

Zaragoza . 


6,726 

616,624 

76-8 • 


1 5,203 

637,207 

122-4 






Ledu • • 

5,936 

418,980 

70-5 






L4rida . 

4,690 

322,949 

68-8 

Total 


194,800 

22,444,166 

115-2 


The population of Ceuta (39,078) is included in that of Cadiz. Besides 
Ceuta Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhucema isles (pop. 322), the 
Ghafariuas (320), Melilla (60,142), Penon de la Gomera (398), Rio de Oro 
(253), and Nador (3,958). The North African possessions are no longer 
used as convict stations, the centuries old ‘Presidios’ having been suppressed 
by a recent Decree and the prisoners brought hack to the Peninsula, The 




Basques in the North, numbering some 400,000, differ in race and language 
from the rest of Spain. 

The following were the estimated populations of the principal towns on 
December 31, 1927, viz. 


Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Madrid . 

808,366 

Cadiz . . 

78,476 

Huelva . 


Barcelona , . 

760,348 

Lorca> . 

74,696 

Badajoz . 


Valencia . 

267,346 

Oviedo . 

74,511 

Mieres * 


Sevilla . . 

215,107 

S-an Sebastian 

74,070 

Linares * 

. 40,168 

Malaga . 

158,733 

Alicante. 

68,411 

Sabadpll* 

. 37,529 

Zaragoza. 

153,681 

Las Palmas . 

69,086 

Alcoy ^ . 

. 36,463 

Mm'cia . 

152,945 

Jerez * . 

67,076 

Vitoria . 

. 86,508 

Bilbao . 

148,383 

Coruna . 

65,932 

Castellon 

. 36,375 

Granada . 

107,124 

LaLinea' 

63,236 

Jaen 

. 35,872 

Cartagena^ 

96,981 

Giion > . 

57,573 

Salamanca . 

. 35,988 

Santander 

81,809 

Vigo‘ . 

63,091 

Albacete 

. 35,809 

Cdrdoba . 

81,125 

S. Cruz (Canaries). 

54,504 

Lugo 

. 34,988 

Palma . 

80,450 

Almeria 

50,994 

Burgos . 

. 33,286 

Valladolid 

78,562 

Lerida . . . 

41,080 

Pamplona 

. 33,097 


The movement of population for 3 years was as follows 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
births 

1025 

158,849 

644,603 

432,164 

212,529 

1926 

159,848 

657,229 

421,762 

285,467 

1927 

160,023 

659,048 

419,632 

239,416 


from Spain is chiefly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 


Eeligion. 

The national Church of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the whole 
population of the kingdom adhere to that faith, except a snjall number 
of Protestants, J ews, Rationalists, etc. Liberty of worship is now allowed 
to Protestants and all other religious bodies. Within the Penin.sula, apart 
from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan sees and hi suffragan sees, the chief 
being Toledo. The Constitution requires the nation to support the clergy and 
the huilding,s, etc., of the Church, and for this purpose the State expended 
62,793,945 pesetas iii 1927. The relations between Church and State are 
regulated by the Concordat of May 6, 1851, and although it is laid down in 
this that only the orders of Sau Vicente de Paul, and Felipe Neri, with one 
other to be subsequently named, should he permitted in Spain, many other 
orders have been allowed to establish themselves. The communities of the 
religious orders are numerous and influential in Spain. Many of them 
have schools, and about 9,000 of their members are engaged in teaching 


29,767 

28,239 
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liouses in Spain in 1927 was 4,698, of which 9f0 are for men and 3,728 for " 

■women. Of those for men, 543 are devoted to edneation, 107 to charity, 8 
i to industries, 215 to the training of priests, and 90 to a contemplative s 

life. The total nuraher of monks is abont 12,219 (including 1,510 foreigners). ! 
The orders for women comprise 1,446 for education, 1,339 for charity, and 
889 for a contemplative life. The number of nuns is about 52,895 (in- 
cluding 2,323 foreign women). In 1927 there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 

22 collegiate churches, 20,250 parish churches, and 17,186 chapels and 
sanctuaries. i 

Education. | 

The latest census returns (1920) show that 46-28 percent, of the popula- 
tion could read and write, 0-94 could read only, and 45 '46 per cent, could 
i neither read nor write. The remaining 7*32 per cent, corresponds to the ■ 

infant population under 6 years. 

By a law of 1857 an elaborate system of primary education was ordained : 
education was to he compulsory, there was to be a primary school for every 
500 inhabitants, and instruction was to be on a uniform plan. This system 
has not been rigidly enforced, hut various improvements have been effected, 

; especially by a law of June 9, 1909, which made education obligatory. j 

; The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the universities ’ 

as centres. The public and pn-iinary schools are since 1902 supported by ! 

I the Government ; the total sum spent in 192.5-26 was 104,406,650 pesetas. j 

Most of the children are educated free. i 

On Jan. 1, 1926, there were 28, 870 public schools, amd about 5, 500 private i 

schools, the total number ofpupils being about 3,000,000. Secondary education j 

is conducted in ‘institutions,’ or middle-class schools, and there must be at j 

least one of them in evsiy province. There are at present 60 institutions i 

with 74,278 pupils. These institritions prepare for the universities, of ■which ; 

there are eleven, attended by 31,562 students. The universities are at | 

Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, ! 

Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. There are, besides, a medical and S 

science faculty at Cadiz in connection with the University of Seville, and 
in the Canary Islands an educational establishment dependent on the 
University of Seville, In 1927 the total sum expended on education and 
the fine arts was 166,141,610 pesetas. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Trilutiales and Juzgctdos (Tribunals and Courts), ■ 

which conjointly form the Poder Jtidicial (Judicial Power). Judges and >1 

Magistrates cannot he removed, suspended or transferred except as set forth I 

by law, 

The Judicature is composed of : — 1 Tribunal Supremo (Supreme High 
Court); 15 AucUenaias Territoriales (Divisional High Courts); 50 
Audiendas Promnciales (Provincial High Courts) ; 522 Jitsgados de Primera 
Inslanda (Courts of First Instance); and 9,810 Jmgados M%micipales (Dis- 
trict Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the Peace), 

'Th.oTriUinal Supremo consists of a President, three Courts of Justice and 
one for administrative purposes ; it is empowered with disciplinary faculties ; 
is Court of Cassation in civil and criminal trials ; decides in first and second 
instance disputes arising between private individuals and the State ; and 
hears criminal causes against Princes of the Royal Family, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Presidents of the Senate and Congress. 

The Audiencias Territoriales have power to try in second instance 
before the changes of 1923, sentences passed by, judges in civil matters, aud 
in first instance all criminal trials of the province. 
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The Audiencias Provineiales are Courts competent to try and pass sentence 
in first instance on all eases filed for delinquency. In the most important, 
evidence was taken by a juiy composed of twelve lay judges. But since the 
advent of the Military Directorate, the jury system has been suppressed. 

The Jmgados Mtinidpales are constituted of a Judge and two Deputy 
Judges. This Court is competent to trj’- small civil cases not exceeding 
500 pesetas (£20) in value, and petty ofi'ences. 

On July 3, 1925, the ‘Court of Minors’ {Tribunal de Ninos) was estab- 
lished for trying cases of delinquency of boys and girls from 9 to 18 years 
of age. 

Old Age Pensions and Social Insurance. 

By a law dated February 27th, 1908, the ‘ Instituto Nacional de 
Prevision ’ was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
donations. The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,500 pesetas (£60). 
The number of old-age pensions available up to December 31, 1927, was 
173,461, and 366,456 for infants, a total of 539,917 pensions. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for five years : — 


- 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-20 

1920-271 

19282 

1 19292 

Revenue . 
Expenditure! 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,604,629 

3,511,749 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3.030,877 

8;301,280 

1,000 

Pesetas 

8,835,790 

3, .’125, 0.81 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,073,378 

3,130,441 

1,000 

Pesetas 

S,2'.8,619 

8,257,590 

1,000 

Pesetas 

8,399,771 

3,370,104 


1 Estimates. Calendar year. 


On Juno 30, 1926, the fiscal year was made to coincide with the calendar 


year. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1929 is made up as follows : — 


Revenue 

Pesetas 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes 

1,228,835,000 

Royal household . 

9,500,000 

Indirect Taxes . . . 

1,225,814,000 

Legislature .... 

1,642,069 

Monopolies .... 

829,176,082 

Public Debt .... 

854,061,186 

State properties— 

Pensions .... 

138,301,800 

Income . . 

j- 65,081,000 

Supreme Court of Finance * 

1,238,000 

Sales .... 

Pre.sidency of the Council 

Resources of the Treasury . 

61,865,000 

and Sectariat of Foreign 
Affairs . . . . 

Mini.stry of Justice i&Worship 

1 „ ,, Army . . 

j ,, „ Marine 

1 „ „ Public Works . 

1 ,, ,, Public Instruc- 

i tion & Fine Arts 

„ . ,, Labour , 

2 ,, ,, NationalBcon’my 

„ „ the Interior 

„ „ Finance . 

Coat of collecting Revenue . 
Spanish Possessions . 
Expenditure in Morocco . 
Speoiai Expenditures . , . 

49.048.367 
107,841,142 
366,884,810 
167,044,964 
271,556,320 

202,324,783 

37,179,205 

22,940,950 

271,884,572 

88,696,708 

525,448,678 

3,363,275 

200,142,869 

41.164.367 

. Total .... . . 1 

3,899,771,082 

(135,990,8432.) 

■Grand TotaV , . . 

3,370,104,026 

(134,804,1617.) 


* A new department created in 1924. 2 a new department cre.'ited Nov. 3, 1928. 
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pesetas, composed as follows 

Pesetas, nominal. 

Internal 4 per cent. . ........ 5,261,466,115 

External 4 per cent. . . ... . . . 011,405,300 

Eedeeniable 4 per cent. (1908) . . . ... . 130,827,500 

Eedeemable 5 per cent. (1917) , , .... 904,687,500 

Eedeeniahle 5 per cent. (1920) . . . , . . 1,267,040,000 

Bedeemahle 6 per cent. (1926) without tax . . . 225,000,000 

Eedeeinable 5 per cent. (1927) withonttax . . . 3,546, .560,000 

Eedeemable 6 per cent. (1927) taxed ..... 2,071,400,000 

Redeemable 4| per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 600,000,000 

Redeemable 4 per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 1,098,129,966 

Redeemable 3 per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 2,034,347,824 


18,010,804,195 

Defeaee, 

Army. 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
for 18 years. Tlie law in force (Decree of February 20, 1925) provides for 
active service in the army to be for 2 years, and the other standings are to be 
distributed over the remaining 16 years. Exemptions are more frequent than 
formerly. 

In January, 1916, a central general staff of the army was appointed. 
The country is divided into 7 territorial districts, each under a ‘ Captain- 
General,’ the area of the Balearic and Canary Islands, and the Moroccan 
area. The strength of the active army during 1928 was 13,434 officers and 
100,000 other ranks, and 32,000 gendarmerie, total 167,741, organised as 
follows ; — 

Divisions Brigades Regts. Battalions Squadrons Batteries 

Infantry ... 16 84 72 124 — ~ 

Cavalry ... — 6 27 — 81 — 

Artillery 

Field ... — — 10 — — 48 

Heavy ... — — 17 » — — 51 

Mountain . . — — 3 — _ q 

Horse ... — — 1 — . — 3 . 

Engineers ... — — 10 80 — -- 

Air Force . . . — „ 3 — 9 — 

Intendance. . , — — 8 — — ~ 

1 Includes 6 fortress and 3 coast regiments. 

For 1929, 48,792 recruits were called to the colours. 

For the units of the second line, or reserve troops, there are at present; 
116 battalion cadres, 14 squadron cadres, and 14 battery cadres. The 
second line troops are intended to provide 7 divisions of about 13,000* 
combatants each. Total about 90,000. 

There are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros. The former is • 
a constabulary, and the latter a military police used as Customs guard on , 
the frontier. Both are recruited from the army and under military discipline. 
The total strength of the Guardia Civil for 1928 is as follows : — Infantry^ 
21,027; cavalry, 5,233. Carabineros; Infantry, 16,027 ; cavalry, 460, 

. The troops in the Balearic and Canary Islands are mostly recruited from . 
the islanders. In Africa the troops are partly Spanish and partly native, 
and are always on a war footing. At the close of the year 1927, the total 
pacification of the Spanish zone at Morocco was complete. The number of 
troops there is at present 87,856 men, of whom about one-third are native 
troops. , . 
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The Spanish infentryis armed with, the Mauser rifle, model 1893. Calibre 
•275. The cavalry have the Mauser carbine. The field artillery gun is a 
Schneider Canet 144 pr. of 19 •106, 

Spain has several fortresses which guard the frontiers and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and Pamplona ; on the central Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona ; on the Portuguese side, 
Badajoz (an old fortification); and finally on the coast, Perrol, Cadiz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Islands) and Ceuta (Africa). 

Navy, 




Armour 



Indicated 

Horse-Power 

Name 

Displace 

ment 

Water-line 

On Guns , 

Main Armament 

i 

11 


iois[ Alfonso XIII. 


Battleships. 




; : 19001 

1 Extremadura . 

2,184 


1 — . 

8 4-in. . . 

_ 

7,000 

j 19 

[;■' 19201 

iflieina Victoria \ 
it Eugenia J 

5,550 

® 1 

- 

9 6-in 

4 

26,500 

25'5 

i : 19221 

1928 

i'f ' 1925 

J 

1 Bins de Lezo . \ 
I Mendez Nufiez . / 

4,725 


- 

6 6-in. 

4 

45,000 

29 

(Ahnirante Cer- ]- 
1 vera . . j 

7,850 

8 


{4 lin! ! ! ! }j 

12 

80,000 

83 


There are 1 flotilla leader, 7 destroyers, 22 modern torpedo boats, 14 
gunboats, and 14 submarines. 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a British syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. A third cruiser of the Principe Alfonso type {Miguel de 
Cervantes) is completing here, and two of a larger type {Baleares andl 
Canarias) have recently been laid down. Five more flotilla leaders are 
under construction at Cartagena. Two submarines are also in hand at the 
latter yard. In addition, the construction of 12 more submarines and 10 
destroyers has been authorised. 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefunken system, with a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). Tlxere are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. A naval flying service is at work, 

For 1929 the strength of the navy was fixed at 14,364 sailors and 
2,673 marines. Total number of officers in active service in the navy, in- 
cluding all departmental corps ; l,88l. Reserve : 803. 

Production and Industry. 

Spain is a preponderatingly agricultural country. The productive area 
was calculated at 46,596,000 hectares (113,987,500 acres) or 90'4 percent., 
and the remainder, 4, 856,688,hectares (12,141,720 acres) or 9 '6 per cent., 
as being unproductive, A large part of the productive area is not under 
direct cultivation, but in recent years modern methods and up-to-date 
machinery are being employed. 

Of the total area of Spain (50,461,688 hectares, or 126,129,220 acres), the 
area under production in 1924 was 22,429,323 hectares (or 56,073,307 acres), 
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an increase of 726,443 hectares (1,816,107 acres) over the last census. The 
area devoted to pasture and mountains occupies 24,055,547 hectares 
(60,138,876 acres), as in the last census, while the area classed as unpro- 
ductive for agriculture is reduced to 3,969,618 hectares (9,924,045 acres), 
having decreased 633,643 hectares (1,584.107 acres) from the last census. 

In. 1921, 1,622,122 hectares (4,055,305 acres) were devoted to olive 
culture (3 '2 per cent.); 1,333,781 hectares (3,334,452 acres) to vineyards 
(2-6 per cent.) ; 433,711 hectares (1,084,277 acres) to fruit (0 86 per cent.) ; 
and 15,410,072 hectares (38,525,180 acres) to agriculture and gardens (30 '54 
y)er cent. ). In 1920 the alienation of rural property was calculated at 431,002 
estates representing a value of 793,482,625 pesetas; and of urban property, 
120,143 estates of a value of 888,755,650 pesetas. 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
follows 



I Area. | 

[ Yield. 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat . 

10,'?Y0,818 

10,958,117 

10,566,985 

79,790,490 

78,880,360 

06,755,712 

Barley . 

4,470,917 

1 4,604,450 

4,447,657 

41,927,860 

40,167,666 

86,694,112 

Oats 

1,861,861 

1,931,845 

1,955,580 

10,940,912 

11, 384,. 584 

10,837,464 

Eye 

1,864,711 

1,839,770 

1,584,823 

11,940,876 

13,470,312 

8,380,490 


In 1927, 3,452,670 acres were under vines (3,453,755 acres in 1926) 
and produced 10,145,804,460 pounds of grapes (6,094,350,900 pounds in 
1926), yielding ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 748,351,673 
gallons (416,050,938 gallons in 1926). In 1926-26 there were 468,270 
orange trees planted and 219,618 lemon trees, yielding 23,430,096 cwts. of 
oranges and 949,202 cwts. of lemons, showing an aggregate value of 
232,402,148 pesetas (oranges) and 9,092,955 pesetas (lemons). In 1926, 
178,406 acres of beet root sugar planted yielded 36,447,068 cwts., producing 
a value of 147,947,926 pesetas. In 1926, 741,306 acres of potatoes planted 
yielded 63,299, 766 cwts., producing a value of 620,432,022 pesetas. In 1926, 
56,965 acres of onions planted yielded 10,610,774 cwts., producing a value of 
61,345,646 pesetas. In 1927— 28 there were 157,808,602 olive trees planted, 
covering an area of 4,214,469 acres, yielding 70,331,648 cwts. of olives and 
13,312,776 cwts. of oil 7,036,514 almond trees planted in 1926-27, covering 
an area of 377,448 acres, produced 1,941,630 cwts. of almonds of a total 
value of 107,485,973 pesetas. Hazel nut trees planted in 1926-27 amounted 
to 2,287,322, covering an area of 29,988 acres, and produced 440,932 cwts. 
of nuts of a total value of 82,826,686 pesetas. Other products are esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse ; oranges and hazel nuts are largely exported, and Spain 
has important industries connected with the preparation of wine and frnits. 
Silk culture is carried on in Valencia, Murcia, and other provinces (843,424 
kilos were produced in 1926). There are 26 cane sugar factories and 48 
beet-root sugar factories in Spain. The production in 1925 of the former 
wa.s 8,704 metric tons and of the latter 96,986 metric tons. In 1926, the 
total number of resinous pine-trees amounted to 8,587,^9. The total 
number of alcohol factories in 1926 was 6,266, producing brandy and 
spirituous liquors to the extent of 26,878,992 gallons. Beer factories in 
operation amounted to 43 ; yielding 11,480,320 gallons. 

The number of farm animals in 1925 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
697,678; mules, 1,286,360 ; asses, 1,077,377; cows, 3,794,029; sheep, 
20,067,209 ; goats, 4,749,463 ; pigs, 5, 267,328 ; camels (Canary Islands), 4, 268. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Vizcaya, 
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Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cordoba, and Huelva; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, 
Valencia, and Cordoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipixzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Beal and Oviedo ; silver in 
Guadalajara; sulphate of soda in Burgos; salt in Guadalajara; sulphur 
iu Murcia and Almeria; phosphorus in Cdceres and Huelva. Platinum is 
reported to have been discovered in Spain in 1915. 

In 1927 workers employed in connection with the mining industries were 
as follows : 135,977 men, 3,717 women, and lfi,879 boys and girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1927 was 416,902,801 pesetas at 
the pit moixth, there being 2,500 productive mining concessions covering 
an area of 303,465 hectares. Mining accidents caused 204 deaths. The 
number of factories engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries 
amounted to S96 in 1927 (701 in 1926), with a total output of 997,329,849 
pesetas (918,979,850 in 1926). The quantities and values of the more 
important minerals in 1926 were as follows ; — 


Miuerjds 

Metric tons 

Pesetas 

Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Antliraeite 

Asphalt 

Mercury 

Sulphur 

Zine . 
Copper . 

Tin 

Phosphorite 

Iron 



429,896 
4,514 
61,858 
75,830 
132,178 
3,983,853 . 
4,329 
4,202 
4,971,705 

15,741,257 

36,807 

8,617,874 

1,108,1.59 

14,157,122 

58,172,694 

823,122 

117,656 

1 60,832,364 

Iron pyrites .. 
Coal . 

Lignite 

Manganese 

Silver . . | 
Lead Qre . . j 
Salt . 

Wolfram . 

7;S24 

6 133i040 
429, '002 
36,870 

196,626 

110,8.89 

197 

71,820 

184,074,017 

10,059,842 

1,387,832 

64,709,179 

1,611,854 

164,100 


The total production of cement in 1 926 amounted to 1 , 188, 443 metric tons. 
There are 22 important cement factories. In 1926, there were 298 hydrp- 
eleetrie power stations, developing 976,885 H. P. 

Spain has considerable manufactures of cotton goods, principallyr in 
Catalonia. In 1923 there were (in Catalonia) about 750 undertakings 
employing 66,000 looms, with 2,000,000 spindles ; in woollen manufactures 
there are 6,700 looms with 274,600 spindles. There are in Spain about 165 
paper mills (production in 1922 was 37, 080 metric tons, likewise in Catalonia), 
making writing, printing, packing and cigarette paper. There are 29 glass- 
making factories. 

In the Spanish fisheries the total number of boats employed was, in 
1921, 17,878, of which 1,520 are steamers ; fishermen, about 130,000 ; 
and the value fiaught .344,438,920 pesetas, representing a total weight of 
427,253 metric tons. The most important catches are those of sardines,, 
tunny fish, and cod. In Spain there are 505 factories, with about 24, OOO 
workmen, for the preparation of sardines and fish-preserves. The value of 
their output in 1923 was over 500 million pesetas. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports in pounds sterling : — 


Year 

Imports 

E^orts 


■£ 

£ 

1920 1 

1 67,714,486. 

40^994,690 S 

1921 j 

118,852,163 

1 63,368,153 

1922 

121,474,999 

58,130,683 . 

1923 

117, too, 261 

61, 071, '209 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


1024 

1925 

1926 


£ 

117,886,232 

89,982.025 

86,140,856 

168,420,828 


£ 

71, '681, 001 
6.8,889,466 
64,223,540 
'^5,811,261 


1927 


The foreign trade was distributed as follows in regard to classes of 
commodities 



Imports 

Exports 


1925 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Raw material . . 

Manufactured goods . 
Foodstuffs. . ... 

All otlier . . 

Pesetas 

781,370,950 

061,788,690 

364,201,623 

46,070,380 

Pesetas 

935,884,907 

1,103,246,305 

420,751.442 

35,638,048 

Pesetas 

297,336,479 

413,590,929 

891.504,978 

3,156,134 

Pesetas 

476,232,414 

384,709,800 

1,022,706,882 

12,542,437 

Total 

^ 2,153,521,662 

2,585,520^702 

1,605,, 588,511 

1,805,281,5.30 


The following table shows the various classes of imports and exports for 
two years : — 


1926 1927 li 1920 | 1927 


Stoue, minerals, glassware and 

pottery 

Metals and their manufactures 
Drugs and chemical products . 
Cotton and its manufactures . 
Other vegetable fibres and manu- 
factures {including Packing) 

Wool & haar & tlieir manufactures 
Silk and its manufactures 
Paper and its applications 
Timber and its manufactures . 
Animals' and their products . 
Machinery, vehicles and vessels . 
Alimentary substances, including 
grain, sugar, wine, 4[C. 

Various ...... 

Gold (har and coin) 


240,854,528 282,738,210 


110,968,248! 145,497,265 
164, 172, .823' 216,891,745 
116,0SS,7.i6j 75,416,623 

61,765,885! 4.8,141,206 


164.881,133 132, 330, 139( 


364,201,623 420,751,442 
68,105,827 64,390.616 1 

5.533,788 9,400,675 i 

64,638 22,880 1 

63,270,810 150.604, 897|l 


891,604,078 1,022,706,882 
10,148,426 4,184,486 

911 ’ 196 8,082,400 

— 214,976 


2,153^521,652 2,586,520,702 1,605,688,511 .1,895, 281, 589 


In 1927 the total value of wine exported was Pts, 315,507,000. 

The following table shows the distribution of tbe commerce of Spain 
(general and special imports, and general exports) in 1926 and 1927, in 
thousands of pesetas ; — 


United States . 
United Kingdom 
Prance . . 

Germany . . 

Belgium . . 

Ai'gentine Eepublio 
Philippine Islands 


1,000 Pesetas 1 1,000 Pesetas 1,000 Pesetas 1,000 Pesetas 
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Country 

Imports from 

j Exports from 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Italy . , . ; 

Holland . . . 

8wedeu . ... 

Morocco . . . . 

Pori.ugal , . . . 

Cuba . . ... 

Other countries . 

1,000 Pesetas 
101,246 
55,812 
69,020 
39,563 
25,306 

9, .573 
468,623 

1,000 Pesetas 
83,047 
63,278 
57,208 
33,267 
13,789 
10,571 
643,193 

1,000 Pesetas 
93,680 
64,506 
6,933 
26,024 

73)477 

221,708 

1,000 Pesetas 
74,304 
88,898 

6,229 

28,092 

44,098 

240,’ 7 b 


The customs receipts and post dues in 1925 amounted to Pts. 727,673,315 : 
in 1926, Pts. 717,774,030 ; in 1927, Pts. 742,831,252. 

The quantity and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows in each of the last five years (Board of Trade 
Returns) ; — 


- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Quantity (gallons) . 
Value (£) . 

2,358,290 

1 605,711 

3,168,124 

767,057 

3,643,027 

834,019 

3,462,657 

792,432 

3,113,561 

825,760 


Besides wine, the following were the leading imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in the two years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

- 

1926 

1927 

Iron ore . . . 

Zinc, crude . 

Pyrites . . . 

Copper ore . . 

Quicksilver . . 

Lead, pig and sheet 

£ 

915,326 

225,208 

390,041 

633,616 

143,465 

943,369 

£ 

3,444,628 

197,223 

407,809 

422,948 

238,790 

1,047,087 

Oranges 
Raisins 
Esparto, &o. 
Onions 

Grapes . 

Bice 

£ 

6,060,760 

382,622 

184,899 

1,018,687 

558,642 

5^6,873 

£ 

6,141,541 

524,008 

173,442 

1,024,866 

786,59.3 

616,667 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1927 were machinery, of the value 
of 1,144,893Z. ; iron and steel manufactures, 1,071,386Z. ; coal, 2,278,914Z., 
ammonium sulphate, 717,6867. ; cotton piece goods, 627,7367. ; motor cars 
and motor cycle.?, 251,4017. 

Total trade between Spain and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pouifds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1 1924 

1 - 

j 1925 

1926 j 

1927 1 

! 192S 

Imports from Spain into U. Kingdom 
Exports to Spain from XJ, Kingdom . j 

£ i 
19,649 1 
1 10,479 1 

!' ■ & 

1 19,887 
10,278 

£ 

17,047 

7,219 

£■. 

18,789 

10,208 

£ 

18,287 
i 9,804 


Skipping’ and Navigation. 

The merchant navy of the Kingdom contained on January 1, 1927, 1,763 
.steamers of 1,232.805 tons net, and 529 sailing vessels of 88,685 tons net. 
On January 1, 1928, steam and motor ships accounted for 1,127,037 tons, 
and sailing vea.sel8 for 73,394 tons. 

Barcelona, Bilbao and Cadiz are the chief maritime centres. 

The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows:— 
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' ' ' 

j 1026 

Entered : 

With cargoes . . . . 

In ballast . . . . . 

No. 

13,372 

6,261 

Tons 

13,354,606 

11,011,827 

No. 

12,6.56 

6,265 

Tons 

13,692,108 

11,112,810 

Total . . . 

19,633 

24,366,333 

I ' 18,820 

24,804,418 

Cleared * 

With cargoes . . . . 

In ballast . . . . . 

16,181 

1,170 

18,879,079 

2,988,169 

15,025 

1,292 

18,756,692 

2,585,426 

Total . . . 

17,351 

21.867,248 

16,317 

21,.842,118 


Of the. vessels entered in 1925, 10,372 vessels of 10,872,067 tons (entered) 
were Spanish and 8,665 ve.ssels of 8,044,265 tons (cleared) were Spanish. 


Internal Conminnications. 

In 1925 the total length of highways and roads in Spain was 86,988 
kilometres (53,932 miles). 

The total length of the railways in Spain in 1927 was 16,118 kilometres 
(lO.OlO.miles), of which 11,684 kilometres (7,256 miles) are of normal gauge 
(1’67 metres, or 6'48 feet), and 4,434 kilometres (2,754 miles) are of varying 
gauges, chiefly 1 metre (3 '28 feet). There are 15 kilometres (9 miles) of 
cogwheel and funicular lines. In 1925, 117,883,215 passengers were carried 
on the different lines, and 41,489,060 tons of goods transported (41,869,668 
tons in 1926), In October, 1919, the first underground electric railway 
service in Spain (on the model of the London ‘tubes’) was inaugurated in 
Madrid, covering a distance of 5 kms. (3 miles). In June 1924 a second 
line was inaugurated covering a similar distance. Two more lines were 
opened in 1925, Barcelona inaugurated her first ‘tube’ on December 80, 
1924. In 1926 the total length of electric tramways in Spain was 1,049 
kilometres (650 miles). 

The whole of the Spanish railways belong to private companies, but nearly 
all have obtained guarantees or subventions from the Government. These 
amounted in 1926 for all the different lines to 6,950,343 pesetas. The State 
tax on tickets and merchandise for the year 1925 amounted to 67,196,420 
pesetas. There are 29 companies of normal gauge and 67 of narrow 
gauge, the most important being those in the North, with 3,681 kilo- 
metres (2,209 miles) ; Madrid-Saragossa- Alicante (system Antigua and 
Catalana), 3,664 kilometres (2,198 miles); Andaluces, 1,305 kilometres (783 
miles) ; Madrid-Caceres- Portugal and West, 777 kilometres (467 miles); 
South of Spain, 397 kilometres (238 miles); La Rohla to Valmaseda and 
Lnchaiia (narrow gauge), 312 kilometres (187 miles) ; Medina-Zaniora Orense 
and Vigo, 299 kilometres (199 miles); and Calatayud-Teruel- Valencia (Central 
de Aragon), 299 kilometres (199 miles). The official gauge of the principal 
Spanish railways has hitherto, for strategical reasons, been purposely kept 
different from that of France, and in consequence of this passengers are 
obliged to change trains at the frontier stations.- The attempt made in. 1882 
to remedy this state of affairs was not snecessful. In January, 1914, however, 
a scheme was ordered to he drawn up for the construction of a standard* 
gauge railway with a double track from Madrid to the French frontier. 

Recent legislation provides for a measure of State control of railways, 
the extent of which will depend, however, upon individual^ decisions of 
the railway companies. At present, with one or two exceptions of little 
importance, all the Spanish railways are under private ownership. Total 
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length, of line State-controlled is 365 kilometres (226 miles). In 1925 the 
‘Consejo Sriperior Ferroviario ’ (Supreme Council of Railways) was created, 
a State Department under control of the Ministry of Public Works. 

British railways in Spain are: Great Southern of Spain (Lorca-Aguilas), 
104 miles ; Zafra-Huelra, 112 miles; West Galicia (Pontevedra-Santiago), 
47 miles ; Alcoy-Gandia (narrow gauge), 34 miles. 

The Post OflSice carried in. 1925, in the inland service, 482,950,061 
carrespondence of all classes.; in the international service, 106,051,843 
correspondence in generaL There were 10,174 post-offices. Receipts, 
81,216,602 pesetas ; "expenses, 57,006,282 pesetas. 

The length of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1925 was 50,808 kms. ; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received was 20,717,285. 
International messages sent 1,285,168, received 1,242,097, transit 368,040. 
The number of telegraph offices was 2,944. 

In October, 1924, the entire telephone system of Spain was taken over 
by the ‘ International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation ’ of New York, 
and a Spanish Company constituted ‘ Compahia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espaiia,’ whose purpose will be to provide an automatic service throughout 
the urban system. On December 29, 1926, this service was inaugurated in 
Madrid, and the system is being rapidly installed all over the country. At 
the close of 1927 there were in service 1,612 centrals, employing over 120,000 
telephones. Number of urban calls in 1927, 215,000,000 ; intei’urban calls, 
5, 000, 000. Number of telephone messages during the year, 3,400, 000. 

The ‘ Compania Nacional de Telegrafia sin Hilos ’ holds the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, America and Germany, as well as various special 
Press Services. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system. 

There are three commercial air lines operating in Spain (1928) : — 
(1) Madrid-Seville-Lisbon (2) the French line from Toulouse to Casa-blanca 
which touches Spain at Alicante (8) Madrid-Barcelona. 

Banking and Credit. 

On December 31, 1921, the existing contract between the Bank of Spain 
and the Government ended. On January 1, 1922, new regulations came into 
force, according to which the Government will participate in the net profits 
of the Bank, up to certain limits. The note issue was prorogued for another 
25 years, up to December 31, 1946. The capital of the Bank was inci-eased 
from 150,000,000 pesetas to 177,000,000 pesetas. After 6 years the Bank is 
authorised further to increase the capital, up to the limit of 250,000,000 
pesetas. 

On February 16, 1929, the position of the Bank was as follows : — 

1,000 Pesetas I) J, 000 Pesetas 

fgoM . . . 2,559,810 Property. . . . . . '26,468 

Cash in liand ( silver , . . W7,07S Capital and reserve . . . 242,600 

(bronze , . . 8,930 1 Notes in circulation . . .4,839,684 

Portfolio .2,176,757 . Deposits and Accounts current . 1,112;617 

Public Treasury . . . 179,295 Discounts . . . , . 500,207 

Advances to Treasury . . . 150,000' ji 


Savings bank deposits (Post Office and Ordinary) in Spain, December 31, 
1927, amounted to 1,664,937,782 pesetas, distributed ©ver 2, 377, 746 aooomits. 
Post Office Savings Banks, which were created under the law of June 4, 1909, 
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of the banks and such credit institutes as have Savings Departments, the = 

total number of depositora on December SI, 1927, was 2,690,972, and the 
amount standing to their credit, 2,353„253, 111 pesetas. | 

The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : I 

gold, 920,613,935 pesetas; silver, 1,330,589,8.07 pesetas. In 1905-07 no \ 

gold was coined ; in 1906-07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck J 

(luring the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of i 

1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retired from r. 

circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 50 centime pieces were coined, “ 

as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces g 

of 1 centime and 1,639,500 pieces of 2 centimes were coine(i. A new coin ^ 

was put into circulation in 1925, consisting of a nickel piece representing I 

25 centimes; 2,000,000 pesetas were .struck, and 2,000,000 pesetas in I 

50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money withdrawn from circulation. In | 

1927 the 2 pesetas coin was withdrawn from circulation. I 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Gentesiinos is of the value of a franc, 9^d., or 27 to 28 
pesetas to the: pound sterling; 

Gold coins in use are 25, 20, 10, and 6-peseta pieces. Silver coins are 6- 
pcsota, 2-peseta, 1-peseta, and 50-centime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding French coins. Under a law of July 29, 1908, the Government is 
withdrawing from circulation the spurious 5-peaeta pieces which had become 
common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 16^ to 1. But of silver coins only the 6 -peseta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is restricted. 

On January 1, 1869, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures are 
still largely used. They are The Quintal = 220 '4 Ib. avoirdupois ; the 
Libra lb. avoirdupois ; the Arroha, for wine = 3^ imperial gallons ; 

for oil = 2| imperial gallons ; the Square Vara = 1'09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
fanega =1^ imperial bushel. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Spain in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Alfonso Merry del Val, 6.0. V.O. (appointed March 16, 
1913). 

Counsellor: — Marcjuds de Aycinena. 

Second Secretary. — Rafael Forns y Quadra. 

Third Secretary. — Roberto de Satorres. 

Son. AttacMs. — Pedro de Zulueta and Marques de Murrieta. 

Military Attachi. — Lieut. -Colonel Fermin Espallargas. 

Naval AttacM. — Capitan de Corbeta Juan Pastor y Tomasety. 
Agricultural Attache. — J. N. de Palencia. 

Consul-General in London. — Enrique Caspar (appointed November 29‘, 
1923). 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agenta in all the principal towns. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir George Dixon Graliame, 6.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G. (appointed March 3, 1928). 

Goumellor. — Hon. R. W. M. Ramsay. 

First Secretary. — J. Balfonr. 

Second Secretary. — E. 0. Coote. 

Military Attachi . — Major F. K. Simmons, M. V.O., M.O. 
jVaval AttacM. — Capt. G. W. Halifax. 

Commercial Secretary. — A. A. Adams. 

Consul-Oemral (at Barcelona). — N. King, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coruha, Madrid, 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and other places. 

Colonies. 

The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 


Spanish Guinea . 

Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, Great Elobey, 
Little Elobey . . .... 

Spanish Morocco i . . . ... 


Area: English 
square miles 

Population 

109,200 

495 

966 

20,000 

10,036 

140,000 

795 

23,846 

7,700 

600.000 

128,696 

784,841 


1 Nee Morocco. 

For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 2,810 square miles, and their population 
503,161. 

Rio de Oro and Adrar, stretching from the Wadi Draa 29® N. and 
11® 4' W. to Cape Blanco 20® 46' N. and 17® 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones;— (1) Colony of Rio de Oro, 26® N. to 20® 46' N., an area of 
65,500 square miles; (2) the Protectorate, between 27® 40', N. and 26® N. 
bordered on the East by 8® 40' W,, an area of 34,700 square miles ; (3) the 
occupied territory, between 27® 40' N . and the Wadi Draa, an area of about 
9,000 square miles, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1912. The Colonies 
are under the governorship of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor 
resident at Rio de Oro. The capital of this colony is Villa Cisneros (lat. 
23° 46' 65* N., long. 18° 11' 13* west of Paris). There is no town called Rio 
de Oro, the name being applied to the arm of the sea and the colony generally. 
The budget for 1929 amounted to 6,947,274 pesetas. There is little or no 
agriculture. Fishing is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860, By the Franco -Spanish 
agreement of 1912 it extends along the West Coast of Morocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Nun on the south to Wad Bn Sedra on the north, 
and a distance of 15 miles inland from the coast. The occupation is purely 
nominal. Area, 965 sq^uare miles, population, 20,000. There are several 
small harbours and villages; the population is engaged in fishing, and in 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea extends from the Muni 
to the Oampo^ river and the Cameroons, its eastern boundary being 
on the meridian of 11“ 20' E. of Greenwich. The capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Fernando Po, with a population of 8,345. The 
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principal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or Clarence 
Peak (9,185 feet). The island is considered one of the most fertile spots 
on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in the 
Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (7| square miles), Little 
Elobey (22 acres), Great Elobey (| square mile) and Corisco (5J square miles), 
and the district of Rio Mrrni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), the prin* 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. The Vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 
coast there are Spanish, French, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the rivers are all inaccessible to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 20,873. There are about 250 to 300 Europeans in the island, 
about 80 of these being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222, 
Great Elobey is covered with bush ; its population is 128. Corisco has a 
population of 1,438 and Annobon of 1,204, while the population of Rio Muni 
territory is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel, A Sub- 
Governor is appointed to the district of Bata and another to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Islands of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando Poo are called Bubis. Those of Elobey and Corisco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the Pamwes are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 
Spain has given to Fi-ance the right of pre-emption in case of the sale of any 
of these African colonies or the adjacent islands. 
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SWEDEN. 

(SVEEIGE.) 

Eeigfningr King'.. 

Gustaf V., born June 16, 1866. Succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, Oscar II., December 8, 1907. Married, Sept. 20, 1881, to Princess 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, daughter of Periedrioh, Grand Duike of Baden. 
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Children of the King. 

I. Tile Crown Prince Oustaf Adolf, Dnke of Skftne, born Nov. 11, 
1882, married: 1. June 15, 1905, to Princess Margaret Victoria, born 
Jannary 15, 1882, died May 1, 1920, daughter of Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught; 2. November 3, 1923, to Louise, Princess of Battenberg, 
horn July 13, 1889. Offspring (of the 1st marriage) ; Prince Gnstaf Adolf, 
born April 22, 1906 ; Prince Sigvard, born June 7, 1907 ; Princess Ingrid, 
born March 28, 1910 ; Prince Bertil, bom Feb, 28, 1912; Prince CarIJohan, 
born Oct. 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sbdermanland, born June 17, 1881, 
married, May 3, 1908, to Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, born April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Prince Lennart, born May 8, 1909. 

Brothers of the King. 

I. Prince Oscar Bernadotte, Count of Wisborg, born Nov. 15, 1850. Benounced 
his succession to the throne and married, March 15, 1888, Bbba Munck of Falkila, 
born Oct. 24, 1868. 

II. Prince Curl, Duke of Vkstergotland, born Feb. 2", 1861. Married August 27, 
1897, to Prinees.s Ingeborg, born Aug. 2, 1878, daughter of King Frederih VIII. of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretha, born June 25, 1899 (niarried Slay 22, 1919, to Prince Axel 
of Denmark); Princess Martha, born March 28, 1901, married on Sl'aroh 21, 1929, to 
Prince Oiaf, of Norway; Princess Astrid, barn Nov 17, 1905 (married Nov. 4, 1926, to 
the Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium) ; and Prince Carl, born Jan. 10, 1911. 

III. Prince Eugen, Duke of Narke, born Aug. 1, 1865. 


King Gustaf V. is the fifth .sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bernadette, Pi-iuce of Ponte C’orvo, who 
was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Ang. 21, 1810, and ascended tho throne Feb. 5, 1818, 
under the name of Carl KIV. Johan.. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 184.4, by his only son Oscar. The latter died July S, 1859, and 
was succeeded by his eldest sou Carl 'XV., at whose premature death without 
male children, the crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil ii.st of 1,378,150 kronor. 
The sovereign, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, or 16,520Z., 
voted to King Carl XIV. Johan and his successors on the throne of Sweden. 

As to the dissolution of the Union with Norway, see under Norway. 

The following is a list, of the Idngs and queens of Sweden, with 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of the House of Vasa : — 


House of Vasa. 

Gu.staf I. . 

1521 

Eric XIV 

1560 

Johan III. . . . , 

1568 

Sigismniul . . 

1592 

Carl IX. . . . , 

1599 

Gustaf. II. Adolf . 

1611 

Christina . 

1682 

House of Pfaltz. 

Carl X 

1654 

Carl XI. . 

166a 

Carl XII. . 

1697 

Ulrika Eleonora . 

171g 


Mouse of Hesse. 


Fredrik 1 1720 

House of Holatein-GoUarp. 
Adolf Fredrik . . . 1751 

Gustaf HI. . . . . 1771 

Gustaf IV. Adolf . 1792 

Carl XIIL . . . 1809 

H&ase of Sernadoite. 

Carl XIV. Johan. . , 1818 

Oscar I. . . . . 1844 

Carl XV. ... . 1859 

Oscar II 1872 

Gustaf V. . ■ . . 1907 
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Constitution and Government. 

Tlie fundamental laws of the Kingdom of Sweden are:—!. The 
Constitution or BegeHngs-farmen oi 5vlvl& 6, 1809 ; 2, The amended 
regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1866 (modified by 
acts passed in 1909-1925) ; 3. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 1810; and 4. The law on the liberty of the press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a member of the Lutheran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in conjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent of 
the crovrn. The right of imposing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 150 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the ‘ Landstings, ’ or provincial 
representations, and electors of six towns, not represented in the ‘ Lands- 
tings.’ The constituencies are 19, arranged in 8 groups, in one of which an 
election takes place in September every year. The manner of the election is 
proportional and regulated by a special election law. All members of the 
First Chamber must be above 35 years of age, and must have possessed for at 
least three years previous to the election either real property to the taxed 
value of 60,000 kronor (2,777L), or an annual income of 8,000 kronor (1661.). 
They are elected for the term of eight years. The Second Chamber consists 
of 230 members elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, every man and woman 
over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, having the right to vote. 
The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in each of which one member 
is elected for every 230th part of the population of the Kingdom it 
contains. All men and women who are entitled to vote have the right to 
stand for election, hut only in their own election areas. The method of 
election is proportional. The places to be given to the different groups of 
voting papers are decided according to the d’Hondt rule. The members 
of both Chambers obtain salaries, free of income tax, for their services, at 
the rate of 8,400 kr. (24 kr. a day) and 4,600 kr. (32 kr. a day) for members 
living in or outside the capital, for each ordinary session, or, in the ease 
of an extra session, 24 or 32 kr. a day, besides travelling expenses. The 
salaries and travelling expenses of the deputies are paid out of the public 
purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Minister of State. The 
Ministry (Conservative), appointed on October 2, 1928, is composed as 
follows 

Minister of Stale (Premier). — ^Admiral XmcZmaw. 

Minister of Foreign Ernst Trygger. 

MiniMer of Justice. — Geovg Bisssnark. 

Minister of Befence.^'Ha.Ta.ld. Malmberg. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — Sven Liibeck. 

Minister of Theodor Bor ell. 

Minister of Finance. — Nils Wohlin. 

Minister of Fdueatim and, Ecclesiastical Affairs. — Claes Lindshog. 

Minister of Agriculture. — J. B. VoAositssow. 

Minister of Oommerce.—'SlMh.^m. Lundvih. 

: Ministers witJunet Portfolio,- — August and Nils VuU von Steijern. 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected September, 1928 : 73 Moderates, 27 of the 
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Agrarian Party, 32 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
90 Socialists and 8 Communists. The upper chamber : 50 Moderates, 16 of 
the Agrarian Party, 31 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, 52 Socialists, and 1 Communist, 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholm to a 
Governor, and in each of the 24 counties to a prefect, who is nominated 
by the King. As executive officers of the prefects there are 491 
sub-bailiffs. The right of the people to regulate their own local affairs 
is based on the municipal laws of March 21, 1862. Each rural parish, 
and each town, forms a commune or municipality in which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for at least one of the preceding three 
years, are voters. In small communes and towns the ratepayers’ assembly 
may itself decide on all questions of administration, police and communal 
economy. It may, however, elect a parish or town council to decide on the 
questions, and all communes with 1,500 inhabitants and over have to do so. 
These councils are named Koinmunialfulhnaklige in the country, and Stads- 
fullmakUge in the towns. Ecclesiastical affairs and questions relating to 
primary schools are dealt with by the parish assemblies, presided over 
by the pastor of the parish. Each county has a county council 
(Landsting) elected by men and women who enjoy municipal suffrage, and have 
completed their 27th year. Towns having a population of at least l-150th 
of the total population of the realm, and towns already separated from the 
‘Landstings,’ and w'here the number of inhabitants is not fallen below that 
which caused their separation, are administered separately by their municipal 
councils : these towns are Stockholm, Gbteborg, Malmb, Norrkoping, 
Halsingborg and Gavle. As in elections for the Diet, so in the elections of 
municipal representatives, of members of the ‘Landstings,’ &c., the method 
of election is proportional. Women are eligible for communal offices. 


Area and Population. 

I. Proqeess and Peesent Condition. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1775, every fifth year. At present, 
a general census is taken every ten years, besides which there are annual 
calculations of the people. 

The area and population of Sweden, according to the census taken 
on December 31, 1920, and estimate for December 31, 1927, are as follows : — 


Governinents (Lan) 


Stockholm (city) . . 

Stockholm (rural district) 
Uppsala . . 

Sodermanland 
Dstergdtland 
Jonkdping . . . 

Kronoberg . . . 

Ealmar . . . 

Qottland 
Blekingo 
Kristiaustad 
MalmShns . 

Hal land 

Gdtehorg and Bohns , 


1 Area : English! Population Population! 
square miles pec. 31, 1920 Dec. 31, 1927 j 
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lu 1927 there were 2,990,205 males and 3,097,7: 
The growth of the poimlation has been as followi 


With the exception of 30,247 Finns, 7,162 Lapps, and some thonsauds 
others, the Swedish population (1920) is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 22,811 foreigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Finland 5,897, Germany 4,632, Norway 2,996, Denmark 2,730, 
Russia 1,885, the United States 1,072, the United Kingdom and Ireland 
487, other states 3,212. 

For occupational -census, see The Statesman’s Yeae Book, 1928, 
p. 1319. 

Movement oe the PopuiiATiON. 

1. Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


1 Provisional. 

2. Ernigratimi, 


Immi- 

grants 


Total To IT; S. »f 
dBmigrants America 


Inimi- Total | To U. B. o 
grants | Emigrants Aniorica 


Census 

year 

Population 

Increase per et. 
per annum 

Census 

year 

Population 

Increase per ot. 
per annum 

1880 

4,565,668 

0-95 

1910 

6,522,403 

0'78 

1900 

5,136,441 

0-71 

1920 

6,904,489 

0’89 


Tear 

Total living 
Births 

Of which 
i Illegitiniato 

1 Stillborn i 

Marriages 

Deaths 
exclusive of 

1 Stillborn 

Snrplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1923 

113,435 

16,808 

2,912 i 

37,829 

68,424 

46,011 

1924 

109,056 

15,803 

2,768 1 

37,385 

72,001 

37,054 

19261 

105,989 

15,629 

2,605 1 

87,281 

70,018 

35,071 

19261 

102,368 

T5,244 

2,684 1 

38,339 

71,315 

31,05.3 

19271 

97,847 

15,-208 

2,514 

38,951 

77,120 

,, 20,727, 


Governments (Dan) 

Area: English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1920 

Popniation 
Dec. 31, 1927 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1927 

Alvsborg 

4,915 

300,871 

311,861 

63-5 

Skaraborg . , . . . 

3,274 

243,777 

245,803 


Varinland . . . . 

7,427 

268,681 

270,513 


Orebm . . . . 

3,561 

218 506 

221,418 

62 •! 

Viistmauland . ... 

2,608 

168,815 

163,614 

02*7 

Kopparberg . . . . . 

11,589 

254,269 

252,456 

21-8 

Gavleborg . 

7,617 

268,300 

279,014 

3fi-6 

Vasternorrland .... 

9,858 

265,227 

276,189 

27-8 

Jiimtland 

19,976 

133,536 

136,374 

6'S 

Viisterbotten .... 

22,755 

182,246 

199,354 

S'T 

Norrbotten . . . . 

40,742 

182,958 

193,771 

4'-7 ■ 

Lakes Vanern, Vattern, Miilaren, 
Hjiilmaren . . . . 

3,509 

- 



Total . . . . . 

173,154 

5;904,489 

6,087,923 1 

-35*1 
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IL Peinoipai. Towns. 

In 1860 the town population numbered only 434,519, in 1900 1,103,951, 
and at the, beginning of 1928, 1,920,950, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the whole population of Sweden (in IgfiO) tO' 32 per cent, (in 1928). 

Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 1928 
Stockliolra . . . 4(54, Gf)9 Karlskrona . . . 26,968 Kristiaiistad . . . 13,285 

Goteborg .... 233,303 Lund .... , 23.981 Triilleb..rg . . . 12,712 

Malmo . .... 117,197 Halmstad, . . . 28,206 Vastervik . , . . 12,497 

Norrkoping . . . 60,671 Karlstad . . . . 20.381 Kriatineliaiiin . . 12,287 

Hiilsingborg . . . 53,371 Kalmar , . . , 18,833 Kykiiping . . . . 12,164 

Gavle 39^400 Landskrona ... 18,490 Siiderlmiun . . . 11,697 

Orebro . .... 36,919 Sundsvall . . . 17,615 Hiirnosand . . . 11,660 

f Boras 34,i541 Molndal . . . . 16,949 Ystad ... . . 11,334 

Eskilstuna . . . 30,618 Trollhiittan . . 15,734 LnhA ... . . . . 11,121 

i Uppsala .... 30,000 Bodertiilje , . . 14,840 Lidiiigo 10,840 

i .Tbnkopuig ... 29,909 O.ster.sund . . . 14,602 Uinoa ..... 10,487 

i Linkoping. . . . 29,188 Uddevalla . . . 14,309 Skdvda . . . . .10,221 

5 Vasteiia .... 29,119 Falun ..... 13,602 Viaby .... .10212 

Eeligion and Education, 

The mass of the population adhere to the Lutheran Protestant Ohutch, 
recognised as the State religion. There are 12 bishoprics (.Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) and 2,571 parishes at the beginning of 1928, At the 
census of 1920, the number of ‘ Evangelical. Lutherans ’ was returned at 
5,880,941, the Protestant Dissenters numbering, Baptists, 7,266, and 
Methodists, 6,452. Of other creeds, there were 3,425 Roman Catholics 
(under a. Yicar Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,469 Jews, and 937 others. 

No civil disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy 
are chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of the Church 
lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund (founded in 1668), the former having 3,206 and the latter 2,2^10 
students in the autumn of 1927. There are also a State faculty of medicine 
in.Stockholni (founded in 1810), Avith 792 students,, and private universities 
in Stockholm (found(id in 1877), philosophical and law faculties, vrith 
1,152. students, and Goteborg (founded in 1889), philosophical faculty, with 
362' students. In Stockholm and Goteborg there are also academies of 
commerce. In 1927 there were 77 public secondary schools, with 27,899 
pupils ; 53 people’s high schools, 3,581 pupils; 2 high and 7 elementary 
technical schools, about 2,900 pupils; military schools, navigation schools, 
agi'icultural schools, veterinary and other .special schools ; besides institutions 
and schools for the deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementary instruction is 
I gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not attending schools 

j under the supervision of the Government must furnish proofs of having been 

j privately edticated. The school age is 7 to 14 years.. In 1927 there ware in 

the elementary schools, 26,847 teachers and 660,696 pupils. 

I Justice and Crime; 

The administration of justice is entirely independent of the Government- 
; Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 

Justitie-Ombudsman, or Attorney-General, exercise a contijol over the admihi- 
i stration. The former, appointed by the King,, acts also as a counsel for the 

Crown ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Diet, has to extend! a 
I general supervision over all the courts of law. The Kingdom, which possesses 

: one Supreme Court of Judicature, is dividted (be^nning of 1928) into 3 high 

\ court districts and 211 district courts diviaioim, of whsich. 89 are urban 

! districts and 122' country districts. 
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In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are held by the 
burgomaster and ,his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors-— 
peasant proprietors-r^the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors unanimously 
differ from him, when their decision prevails. In Sweden trial by jury only 
exists for affairs of the press. 

Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years a 
= 1Z.):- 


3 shown as follows (18‘16 kronor 


Tear 

■ Revenue'' I 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1923/24 

1924/25 

1025/26 

4.5,359 163 

38, 939^069 
41,423,474 

£ 

43,934,381 

41,634,590 

41,740,094 

1927/28 
1928/29 » 

£ 

42,727,206 

41,288,153 

41,010,264 

£ 

44,599,867 

40,739.521 

41,010,264 


. The budget of revenue and expenditure for the budget year July 1, 
19,28-June SO, 1929 was as follows (18 '16 kronor = IZ.); — 


(a) State revenues : 
Taxes ; 

• Capitation tax 
Tar on incomes and 
. .property, &e. 

’ Succession duty and 
other stamp-duties 
Motor-car duty 
, , Customs 
Excise on spirits, 

’ malt, sugar and 
itobacco 
Miscellaneous . 

reeeipU from 
' produetive funds 
■••of the State: 
.Business of the 
State : 

■'Railways 
Posts, telegraphs 
and telephones . 
■\VaterfaH -works . 
Domains 

Others . , . . 

Interest on shares in 
the Luossavaara- 
Eiirunavaara Co., 
Ltd. . . ; 

Interest on shares 
in the Swedish 
Tobacco Monopoly 
Co., Ltd. . 
Interest on out- 
standing loans 


1,000,000 

146,600,000 

66,750,000 

30,000,000 

145,000,000 


33.000. 000 
15,200.000 

11.000. 000 

20,000 


3,770,000 

11,643,160 


Expenditure 


\(a) Actual 
JEaipenses : 
Royal Household. 
Justice 


Interior 

Communications. 
Finance 


Ecclesiastical 
Affairs 
Agriculture 
Commerce . 


Expenses for the 
Diet, &e. . 
Interest on the 
national debt . 
Unexpected ex- 
penses, m.m. . 


1(6) Improvement of 
State property 
and reduction of 
debt: 

Business of the 
State. . . 

Shares . . . 

Loans to private 
railways, dsc. . 


Ordinary 

expenses 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

1,878,160 

9,432,908 

8,934,300 

106,774,456 

38,527,300 

16,988,880 

34,963,400 

428,950 
8,607,292 
1,624,900 
27,05?, 545 
68,688,800 
86,629,420 
8,486,500 

1,807,100 

13,040,200 

5,659,200 

133,832,000 

102,215,600 

51,617,800 

48,449,900 

92,787,210 

14,067,205 

9,020,903 

19,741,611 

41,728,290 

18,399,696 

2,797,097 

21,710,489 

134,616,600 

27,466,900 

11,818,000 

41,452,000 

- : 


4,260,000 

- 


se; 691,300 

- 

' - ' 

1,000,006 

j To be paid with | 


loans 

other 

revenues 


Kronor 

Kronor 


22,860,350 

4,904,400 

3,200,000 

845,060 

26,060,350 

5,249,400 

12,700,000 

1,420,000 

14,120,000 
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Expenditure 

Revenue 



Ordinary 

exjienses 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 


Kronor 



Kronor 

Kronor 

Interest on fund 


Amortization of 




of excise duty on 


the national debt 

— 

18,447,100 

18,447,100 

spirits . 

3,400,000 

Repayment of tern- 


(c) Shares in the profits 


pbrary loans 

610,637 

2,844,565 

3,455,202 

of Bank of Sweden 

13,900,000 

Expenditure con- 

(d)Capital assets taken 

nected withagree- 




into use. • • 

5,113,732 

ment between 




fe) Loans . 

49,961,229 

Crown and Lous- 
savaara-Kiiruna- 
vaara Co., Ltd. . 
Fund of excise 

8,888,842 

- 

8,888,842 



duty on spirits . 
Fund for support- 
ing credit estab- 
lishments . 

" 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 





— 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

Total revenue 

744,746,400 

Total expenditure 

- 1 

- 

744,746,400 


On January 1, 1929, tlxe public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways, &c. ), were as follows : — 

Kronor 


Of 1880 with 31 int. 10,699,237 

1886 „ 

3} „ 

, 47,080,667 

18871 „ 


, 83,689,360 

1888 „ 

, 24,183,111 

1890 „ 

3i „ 

, 14,648,444 

1894 „ 

8 „ 

, 16,878,600 

1899 „ 

S| ,, 

25,110,720 

1900 „ 

sl „ 

, 86,820,000 

1904-07 „ 

Si , 

125,856,000 

1908-11 „ 

s| 

126,480,000 

1918 , 

4 n 

, 72,000,000 

1914 „ 

5 „ 

, 163,100,000 

1916-17 „ 

5 , 

, 187,080.('00 

1918 „ 

5 

, 95,010,200 


Funded loan of 191 9 with 6 int. 98,250,000 

„ 1921 „ 6 „ 94,182,200 

Premiani-bond loan of 1921 100,000,000 

Funded loan of 1923 with 4i int. 28,469,800 
,, „ „ „ 5 ,. 66,.m400 

Premium-bond loan of 1928 120,000,000 

Funded i< an of 1924 with int. 111,900,000 
,. ., 1927 „ 4i „ 04,288,200 

OthOT loans and floatin g national 
debt . . . . . 125,257,587 


Total (Jan. 1, 1929) 1,831, 8«2, 470 
Total (Jan. 1, 1928) 1,816,449,441 


1 These bonds may be redeemed by the National Debt Board at six months’ notice. 

Befence. 


Army. 

The military forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted personnel which forms the permanent cadres 
for training purposes. In June 1926 a new defence scheme was accepted by 
the Diet. 

Liability to service commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd year. The men belong to the first ‘uppb&d’ of the active army or 
Bevaring for 11 years ; then for 4 years to the second ‘ uppbdd ’ ; and finally 
for 8 years to the Landstorm. The initial period of training for the main 
part of the infantry is 90 days (160 days for 20 per cent, of the annual 
quota), 140 days for cavalry, horse and field artillery, and engineers. The 
infantry is called up for regimental training periods twice for 25 days each 
time (3 times for 20 per cent, of the annual quota). The cavalry, artillery 
and engineers have 2 training periods of 30 days. 
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The army is organised in 4 divisions and the separate troops of Upper 
Norrland and Gotland. In the eastern division there is 1 supplementary 
brigade. Each infantry regiment has 2 battalion.s. The establishment in 
1928 was 2,802 officers and 7,282 N.C.O. and voluntarily enlisted men. 
There is besides that a draft eonscriptives of about 24,500 men. Two drafts 
are called up simultaneously for regimental training periods. 

The total number on the rolls amounts to about 600^000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and voluntarily enlisted men 
amounts to about 28,500, that of the Bevaving to about 400,000, 

The Landstorm amounts to- about 195,000 of all ranks. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6 '5 mm. ) and light 
machine-gun, model 21 (calibre 6 ‘5' mm.); the cavalry is armed with short 
rifle (Mauser, calibre 6'5 mm.), sword, and light machine-gun, model 21 
(calibre 6 ‘5 mm.): the horse and- field artillery have the Krnpp 7 ‘6 cm, 
Q'.F. gun. The field artillery has also 10'5 cm. howitzers. The heavy 
artillery is armed with 10 cm. gun and W rcsp. 21 cm. howitzers. 

The military budget for 1928-29 amounts to 79,625,863 kronor for the 
arnxy, and 319,060 kronor for the ministry of defence (common to the army 
and navy). 

Air Poboe. 

The Swedish Air Force consists of a chief, an air staff, four flying corps, 
and several aviation training schools, bases, depOts, and factories. 

Navy. 

The Swedish Navy is maintained principally as a coast-defence force. 

The following is a list of the principal ships ; — 


Oden . . . 
Thor . . . 
(Sran . . 

{ Vasa . . . 

(Tapperheten 
ManMgheten 
Oscar II, . 

, PylKia . . 
Sverige 

l/GustafV. . .1 
i( IDmttning Vie- 
•\ toria . . ,j 


Displace- 
ment tons 

Maxitiium 

armour 

Armament 

li 

H 

A. Indicated 
norse power 

3Iaximnm 
speed knots 

On 

belt 

On. 

guns. 

8,700 

10 

8 

210-iD.; 6.4-7-in. . 


6,000 

16 

3,800 

7 

n. 

2 S-2-in.; 6 6-in. . 

2. 

7,400 

17 

4,660 

fi 

n 

2 8 - 2 -^ 1 . ; 8 6.in. . 

2 

9,000 

18 

fi.OOO 

4 

S 

8 6-iu 

2 

13,000 

22 

7,600 

8 

8 

4 11-in. ; 8 6-in. . 

2 

20,000 

22-5 

7,900 

8 

8 

4 11-in. ; 8 6-in. . 


22,000 1 

22-5 


There- are 11 destroyers, 3 old torpedo-gunboats, 38 torpedo and vedette 
boats, one mining vessel, and 17 submarines, heside.s .sundry depftt .ships 
and .small eraft. The 1927 programme provides for the construction during 
1928-32, 2 destroyers (laid down 1928), an aircraft tender (laid down 
1928), 3 submarines (1 laid down 1928) and 4 motor vedette boats. 

The personnel of the Eoyal Navy is divided into three classes, viz. :■ 1. 
The Active List ; 2. The Reserve ; 3, The Sevaring (Gon.scripts). On the 
active list are 5 flag- officers, _ 8 commodores, 36 captains, 111 commanders 
and It. -commanders, lOff liemtenants, 46 sub-liefutenants, 518 warrant 
officers, and 3,094 petty officers and men, while about 330 officers belong to 
the Reserve. These figures exclude non-combatant branches. 
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On the active list of the Royal Ooast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 7 majors, 32 commanders and ' lient.-commauders, 34 
lieutenants, 16 sub-lieutenants, 145 warrant officers, and 650 petty officers 
and men. 

Production and Industry. 

I. AGB.IOtJtTtrKB, 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1751 only 9 “5 per 
cent, of the jjopulation depended for a livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce ; in 1870 the percentage had advanced to 12*3, in 1900 to 29*1, in 
1910 to 37*8, and in 1920 to about 44*2 per cent,, so that to-day the 
population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of agricultui’e 
on the one hand and commerce and industries on the other. 

The number of farms in cultivation in 1919 was 428,026 ; of these 
there were of 2 hectares and under, 119,899 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 270,625; 20 to 
100 hectares, 34,926 ; above 100, 2,576, Of the total land area of Sweden 
(41,068,000 hectares), 3,860,000 hectares are under cultivation, 923,000 
hectares under natiiral meadows, and 24,584,000 hectares under forests, the 
products of which form a staple export. 

The following table shows the area and yield of the chief crops for 2 
years : — 



Area (hectares) 

Produce (ton.s) 

Crop 

1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

"Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Mixed corn , 
Leguminous cropsi 
Potatoes . . ; 

Sugar beer , 
Fodder-roots 

Hay . . 

232.470 

278,030 

122,600 

784,200 

281,430 

28,950 

136,280 

40,740 

84.760 

1,907,900 

232,460 
277,510 
lie,.H50 
731,.'i30 
228,820 
i 28,360 

136,280 
42,770 
84,760 
1,907,900 

4S9,.'i72 

386,030 

198,330 

1,163,796 

408,9,33 

35,548 

922,997 

998,148 

2,289,888 

6,187,978 

529,878 

485,947 

208,838 

1,268.769 

474.2,58 

43,339 

1,79.3, OSE 
1,096,002 
2,895,468 
5,384,872 


1 I’eas, beans, and vetches. 


The value of all crops was estimated in 1926 at 1,168 million kronor; in 
1927 at 1,112 million kronor; and in 1928 at 1,163 million kronor. On 
June 1, 1920, the live-stock was estimated as follows : Horses, 728,000 ; 
head of cattle, 2,736,000 ; sheep and lambs, 1,568,000 ; pigs, 1,011,000. 

A new census of agriculture w*as taken in the autumn of 1927, the re.sult 
of which will be known in 1929. 

II, Mines and MirNiiBALs. 

Mining has been from time immemorial the leading industry of Sweden., 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Ekmope until the use of coal for the 
mamrfacture of pig-iron revolutionized that industry. The lack of fossil fuel 
is the reason why at prasent mining in Lappland merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, though experiments made in recent yestrs have carried the 
problem of elec tric pi eduction of iron ore a ^od step forward. There w-ei'e 
raised in 1927, throughout the Kingdom, 9,660,977 tons of iron ore. 
The ipig-iron produced amounted in 1927 to 417,765 "tons, and the ingot iron to 
499,414 toais. Of iron, ore, in 1927, 10,715,765 tons, and of pig-iron 87,484 
tons were exported. There were also raised ih 1927, 7,428 tons of silver and 
lead ore, 217 tons of copper ore, 62,526 tons of zinc ore, 16,823 tons of 
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inanganese ore, 22,100 tons of auriferous arsenic ore, and 69,239 tons of 
sulphur i pyrites. The lead produced amounted to 415,000 kilogram, the 
copper to 5,562,000, the zinc to 4,681,000, the tin to 6,000. No gold or 
silver was produced in 1927. There are not inconsiderable veins of coal in the 
southern parts of Sweden, giving 398,298 tons of coal in 1927. The most 
important produce of the Swedish quarries is paving stone ; the amount pro- 
ditced for sale in 1927 had a value of 16,002,827 kronor, though unemployment 
then was very considerable. In 1927 there were 53,832 persons (2,560 
young people under 18) engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries. 

III. Industries. 

The industries of Sweden are spread fairly well over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its highest perfection north of the 
Polar circle, and the most important sawmills are located along the shores of 
the Crulf of Bothnia. The production of iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the earliest times in Swedish history ; pig iron is 
produced chiefly in Sand^dken, Domnarvet, Uddeholm, and Fagersta. 
Cream separators, lighthouse apparatus, telephone supplies, motors, and 
many kinds of electrical machinery are among the highly specialised products 
of the metallurgical industries. The porcelain factories of Korstrand and 
Gustavsberg and the glass factories of Kosta and Orrefors produce wares that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
factories for the production of finished products are scattered all over the 
countryside. Of the workmen employed in the industries of Sweden, those 
who reside in the country exceed in number the workmen who live in 
towns. 

The timber and wood- work industries of Sweden are of great importance 
The public forests have an area of 9,927,143 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 7,282,365 hectares. The latter yielded, in 
1926, 6,216,750 cubic metres of timber. In 1927 there were in Sweden 1,332 
sawmills and planing mills with 42,570 workers who turned out sawn or 
planed timber to the value of 338,873,000 kronor 937 factories for joinery 
and furniture with 14,271 workers, the output for the year being valued at 

78.760.000 kronor; 103 factories for wood-pulp with 18,325 workers, output 

804.493. 000 kronor ; and 76 paper and pasteboard mills with 16, 887 workers, 
output 199,783,000 kronor. 

The following are some data for the most important Swedish industries : — 


Wood and paper industry 
Iron and steel works . 

Iron, steel, and metal goods 
factories . . . . 

Mcciianieal workshops , 
Brudc, porcelain, & glass faotrs. 
and grain milis , 


Tanneries and shoe factories. 
M»teh factories , . 

chemicals , , 

Electric power and gas works 


No. 

of 

Average. No. of j 

Valire of output 

establishments | 

worker.s 

(1,000 Kronor) 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

2,712 

2,855 

97,434 

100,770 

946,206 

979,033 

85 

81 

. 19,371 

19,117 

141,919 

145,033 

672 

724 

21,976 

22,469 

188,095 

100,665 

1,095 

1,170 

46,391 

46,690 

388,922 

395,049 

357 

357 

16,605 

16,280 

09,726 

66,286 

954 

1,017 

3.340 

8,300 

182,010 

187,117 

^ :.6 

6 

2;260 

1.961 

91.461 

96,960 

10 

10 

2,961 

2,728 

116,329 

112,693 

1,374 

1,386 

4,628 

4,609 

141,579 

155,450 

667 

693 

63,435 

66,831 

440,568 

457,211 

293 

292 

12,358 

12,448 

]34,!'63 

142,114 

16 

15 

5,847 

6,486 . 

35,581 

37,211 

348 

351 

9,044 

8,866 

185,588 

1 184,758 

609 

615 

6,184 

6,211 

137,976 

144,653 
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The total number of industiial factories (including mines and quarries) 
was in]926j 12,905, and in 1927, 13,452. The total power used in industry 
amounted to 3,260,000 effective h.p. in 1926 and 3,333,000 effective h.p, in 
1927. . 

In 1926, 304,404 men, 64,614 women, 27,744 boys, and 9,929 girls 
(under 18 years of age) were employed in factories. 

ly. PiSHBRIES, 

_The total value of the Gbteborg and Bohus fishing industry in 1927 was 
estimated at 13,253,000 kronor, a decrease of about 920,000 kronor below 
the value for 1926. 

Commerce. 

The total eustoms-duties levied in 1927 amounted to 151,709,000 kronon 
and in 1928 to 161,129,000 kronor. 

The imports and exports of Sweden, nnwrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18 '16 kronor = £1) ; — 



1924 

1926 

I 1926 

1927 

1 1928 

Imports . . . . 

Exports .... 

£ 

78,441,102 

69,485,771 

£ 

79,648,676 

74,879,483 

£ 

82,037,886 

78,167,265 

£ 

87,244,710 

89,018,866 

I £ 

94,167,290 

86,284,050 


The following were the values of the leading imports and exports for 
two years, unwr-ought gold and silver and coin not included 



Imports 

1927 

Exports 

1027 

Imports 

19264 

Exports 

1928‘ 

Live animals and animal food . 

Com and flour 

Colonial wares 

Fruits, etc 

Raw textile material and yarn 
Textile manufactures . . . 

Hair, hides, and other animal pro- 
ducts 

Oils, tallow, tar, &c. 

Minerals, glass and earthenware, &e, 
(of imports mostly coal) 

Metals, raw and partly wrought . j 
Metal goods, machinery, Sta. . 
Timber, wrought and unwrought . i 
Wood pulp, paper and paper 
manufactures . 

Other articles . 

Kronor 

40.514.000 

126.099.000 

145.688.000 

67.726.000 

188.420.000 

168.168.000 

. 70,579,000 

188.964.000 

284.879.000 

83.120.000 

226.913.000 

22.081.000 

i 10,506,000 
i 120,3u8,000 

Kronor 

125.627.000 
27,839,000 

797,000 

1.380.000 

8.672.000 

18.643.000 

42.658.000 

26.057.000 

260.017.000 

86.208.000 

277.050.000 

209.195.000 

421.739.000 
15,002,000 

Kronor 

40.046.000 
157,077,001) 

135.299.000 

74.296.000 

149.806.000 

167.458.000 

83,7^7,000 

162.251.000 

208.514.000 
00,301,000 

284.991.000 

19.172.000 

13.660.000 

133.626.000 

Kronor 

115.786.000 

21.899.000 
308,000 

1,62(1,000 

8,178,000 

20.844.000 

60.812.000 

26.466.000 

186.401.000 

90.842.000 

349.615.000 

312.640.000 

365.613.000 

16.117.000 .7' 

Total . ■ . . . . 

1,584,864,000 

1,616,583,000 

1,710,078.000 1 1,566,936,000 


‘ Subject to revision. 


A national Swedish trade-mark was' introduced (1911) by Svcriges Allmarma 
Handelsforening (General Commercial Association of Sweden). The upper half of the mark 
shows the three roval Swedish crowns, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘Svensl: 
Tillverkning ’ (Swedish manufacture) are shown on a light-yellow ground below. 

The following table shows the value of the trade with the ]'<rLncipal 
couutries with which Sweden deals : — 
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Country 

Imports 
from (1925) 

Exports 

tO(19K) 

Imports 
from (1926) 

Exports 
to (1926) 

Imports 
from (1927) 

Exports 
to (1927) 

Groat Britain 
and Ireland . 
Germany . 
Denmark . 
Norway . 
Finland . 
Eussia . . 

Kronor 
291,209,271 
377,732,308 
118,533,887 
47,225 926 
21,509,005 
3,282,861 

Kronor 

366.634;075 

200,243,660 

82,973,997 

65,009,714 

30,259,150 

31,834,774 

Kronor 

221,227,767 

459,657,79] 

117,075,124 

46,882,295 

19,220,672 

11,256,589 

Kronor 

390,194,128 

189,130,337 

90,146,031 

64,368,578 

37,742,472 

.33,881,579 

Kronor 

264.231.000 

484.981.000 

127.198.000 

41.893.000 

15.642.000 

17.183.000 

Kronor 
452,712,000 
. 270,914,000 
9.S,.378,000 

77.679.000 

46.985.000 

27.278.000 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands . 
Belgium . 
United States . 
Argentine 
Brazil 

Japan 
Australia,. 
Other countries 

8,225,022 
35,101,912 
59,021,180 
27,596,2.37! 
219,444,193! 
45.109, 709| 
43,800,345; 

777,099 

8,107,056 

110,584,206 

40'64%999 
17,247,787 
56,115,873 
48,166,950 
142,582,263 
14,913,406 
11,114,219 
17,444,174 
. 27,364,763 
121,878,356 

8,836,616 

20,166,227 

58,977,478 

29,615,344 

199,377,997 

41,738,811 

61,830,738 

1,013,574 

3,140.690 

145,049,301 

37,94t-,993 
20,371,371 
41,440,226 
38,807,145 
172,647,389 
14,643,742' 
9,215 ,293 
' 2l,006i001 

! 27,745,024 

140,510,056 

8.423.000 

21.441.000 
58.230,600 

29.855.000 

200.775.000 

44.648.000 

45.820.000 

1.074.000 

7.020.000 

162.395.000 

36.511.000 

21.659.000 

58.733.000 

42.305.000 
175,480,000 

20.095.000 
9,313,000 

16.264.000 

1 83,131,000 

I 163,232,000 

Total . 

1.446,419,544! 

1,859,81 0,409ll, 489,808, 017 

1,419,517.641 

1,584,304,000*1,016,583,000 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Eeturns) the 
chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. 


Imports 

1926 

1927 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

Sawn wood and timber 
Plain or dressed wood 
Butter . . . 

Bacon 

Steel ingots 

Iron ore . 

Packing paper . 

Wood pulp . . . 

£ 

4,017,001 

2,110,789 

1,827,190 

1,420,998 

415,321 

288,655 

1,739,694 

3,844,444 

£ 

4,219,700 

2,480,754 

1,415,620 

2,0.37,571 

320,236 

1 722,315 

1,708,917 
4,620,060 

Coal .... 
Coke 

Cotton piece goods . 
Machinery 

Woollens . 

Iron and steel . 
Leather . 

Tin . . ■ . . 1 

£ 

. 569,604 

96,115 
910,025 
423,901 
266,006 
373,725 
121.554 
239,988 1 

£ 

1,760,493 

211,077 

002,947 

460,678 

266,616 

398,015 

167,998 

329,597 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — ; 


1 

1 1024 

1 1925 

1926 

' 1027 

1 1928 

Imports from Sweden to U.K 

Exports to Sweden from U.K. . . | 

1 22,505 
13,809 j 

21,427 
11,576 1 

21,425 

8,062 

25,259 

9,664 

22,045 

9,715 


Shipping- and NavigatioE. 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
traile on January 1, 1928, was as follows;— 



[ Sailing 1 

Steam and Motor i 

1 Total :; , 

January 1, 1928 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

arnQH 


Tonnage 1 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

20/200 tons . . - . 

200/2.000 „ , ^ , 

1,015 

73,874 

598 

62,234 

1,613 

186,108 

61 

19,498 

667 

609,821 

.728 

629,319 

2,000 „ and above 

2 

4,249 

179: 

708,016 

181 

712,265 

Total Jan. 1, 1928 . | 

1,078 

1 97,621 

. 1,444: 

1,380,071 

' 2,522 

1,477,692 


The port of Goteborg had the largest tonnage in the beginning of 1928, 
namely, 281 vessels of 522,312 gross tons ; and next to it came Stoclcholm 
possessing 374 vessels of a total burthen of 402,324 gross tons. 
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Vessels entered from and cleared for fordgn countries, witli cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1927, as follows;— 


1927 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered: 

Swedish . . . . 

Foreign . . . 

10,263 

10,452 

6,034,981 

5,524,628 

. 

4,881 

.4,195 

1,421,109 

3,271,882 

15,144 

14,647 

7,456,090 

8,796,610 

Total entered 

Cleared : 

Swedish .... 
Foreign ..... 

20,716 

11,559,609 

■9,070 

4,692,991 

29,791 

16,252,600 

12,742 

12,103 

6,850,685 

7,359,461 

2,484 

2,383 

1,168,029 

1,306,193^ 

15,226 i 
14,546 ; 

7,609,714 

8,725,644 

Total cleared 

24,906 

■13,716,136 

4,867 

2,619,222 

29,772 , 

16,235,358 

Total entered & cleared 1927 

4.6,620 

2.6,275,745 

13,943 : 

7.212;21S 

59.563 1 

82.487.958 


internal Communications. j 

At the end of 1927 the total length of railways in Sweden was 16,271 ! 

kilometres, o£ which 6,240 kilometres belonged to the State. The receipts of t 

the State railways in 1927 were 195 million kronor, and expenses 159 million j; 

kronor. The :total cost of construction for the State railways to the end 
of 1927 was 1,086 million kronor, and for private railways, 778 million 
kronor. The total number of passengers on the State railways was, in 1926, 
27,922,000, and in 1927, 28,322,000 ; weight of goods, 16,568,000 tons 
and 17,772,000 tons ; private railways, 37,940,000 passengers in 1926 and 
37,991,00:0 in 1927 ; goods 21,175,000 tons and 23,974,000 tons. The line 
between LuleS. and Riksgransen (the Lapland iron ore line) is run by 
electric power, as is also, since summer, 1926, the line between Gbteborg and i- 

Stockholm. f 

The length of the wires of the telegraph at the end of 1927 was 79,049 ' | 

kra,, 84,40'5 km. of which belonged to the railways. The wires of the fi 

State telephone had a length of ■847,380 km., the wires of the private I 

telephone lines a length of only 11,877 km. The number of taxed telegraph ' 

messages sent in the year 1927 was 6,460,694, including 1,197,040 in transit. ; 

In 1927 there were 466,787 instruments (in Stockholm 123,207) employed 
in the telephone service, including only 5,721 private telephones. j l 

The Swedish Post Office carried 713,196,545 letters, post-cards, journals, ; 

&c., in the year 1927. The number of post-offices at the end of the year was i I 

3,796. The total receipts-of the Post Office in 1927 amounted to 70,538,187 ; J 

kronor, and the total-expenditure to .66, 939, 9 19 kronor. ij 


Banking and Credit. 

The Riksbahk, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to -the State 
and is managed by directors elected for three years by the Diet, .except .one, 
the president, who is designated by the King. It is a bank of exchange to 
regulate financial relations with foreign countries ; it accepts deposits of money, 
and on sufficient security it lends money for purposes in which there is no- 
speculative element. The Bank is under the guarantee of the Diet, its capital 
and reserve capital are fixed by its constitution, and its note circulation is 
limited by the value of its metallic stock and its assets in current accounts 
at home and abroad ; but its actual circulation is kept far within this limit. 

There are 9 conjointly responsible private banks and 21 joint-stock banks 
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(Decembei* 1928). Since December 31, 1903, only tbe Rxksbank lias the 
right to issue notes. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for December 31,1928 (1816 
kronor — IZ.) : — 


Real estate and furniture . 

Cash* 

Bills, etc., payable at sight 
Bonds and Government securities 

Shares 

Claims on Swedish banks . 

Claims on Foreign banks . 

Bills payable in Sweden 
Bills payable Abroad . . , 

Outstanding loans ... 

Cash credits and overdrawn current 
accounts . . . . ■ , 

Sundries . . . 


The Eiksbank Other Banks 


58,238,794 
313, .555, 682 
73,629,631 
119,592,985 


Kronor 

87,263,897 

88,003,242 

46,338,271 

303,7.52,010 

122,203,9.59 

71.057,182 

231,716.654 


Total 

kronor 

87,263,897 

326,635,580 

75,.393,G57 

304,275,918 

122,263,959 

71,057,182 

289,955,348 

1,411,753,947 

133,050,584 

2,565.575,123 


Total .... 

‘ Gold, silver, and for the private banks notes of the Riksbank, etc. 
and bullion ; Eiksbank 286,905,033 ; other banks 749,654 ; total 236,054,68* 


M 

!l 

i 
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Liabilities 

The Eiksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Original subscribed capital 

Other fuuds 

Notes in circulation . 

Bank post bills in circulation . 
Current accounts 

Deposit accounts .... 
Deposit on savings bank accounts 
Liabilities to Swedish banks 
Liabilities to Foreign banks 

Loans raised .... 

Sundries . . . , 


Kronor 

60,000,000 

12,500,000 

546,013,330 

2,177,137 

284,931,458 

300 

519,944 

30,012,817 

Kronor 

513,607,050 

305,458,562 

83,024.889 

659,187,661 

2,069,780,789 

701,928,380 

177,602,601 

121,111,914 

297,652,846 

387,849,100 

Kronor 

663,607,060 

317,953,562 

546,013,330 

85,201,770 

944,119,114 

2,069,781,089 

701,928,880 

177,802,601 

121,681,858 

297,662..846 

417,861,917 

Total 


926,164,981 

5,317,048,042 

0,243,203,028 


The savings-banks statistic.s (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows : — 


- 1 

1924 I 

1 1926 

1926 

1927 

Number of depositors at end of year 
Deposits at end of year, kronor . i 

Capital and reserve fund, kronor . 

i 2,480,065 
;2,399,478,179 
156,793,484! 

2,497,449 

2,488,688,589 

169,414,115 

2,593,406 

2,620,942,234 

182,927,387 

2,714,082 

2,705.920,729 

199,503,730 


At the end of 1927 the Post Office Savings Bank had 845,964 depositors 
and 205,668,433 kronor of deposits, and at the end of 1928, deposits of 
215, 045,000 kronor. 

The Private and Joint-Stock Banks also act as Savings Banks, Their 
stattsties of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 



[ 1925 

1926 

1 1927 ' 

1;, 1928: 

Number of depositors at end of year 

2,024,846 

1,992.320 

1 1,986,647 

1 1,992,397 

Deposits at end of year, kronor 

779,876,220 

754,45S,015| 

722,179,700 

1 701,928,380 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed May 27, 1873, with additional treaty of October 16, i 

1875, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark adopted the same monetary system. 

Since then the small money circulated in all the said countries. In 1924, 
when the money of the neighbouring coirntries became depreciated, it was 
found necessary to cease taking the Danish and Norwegian small coins as j. 

legal payment in Sweden. By a treaty still in force each of the three 
countries withdrew their own money from the other countries. 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. IJd,, or about 
18 kronor 16 ore to the pound sterling. i 

The gold 20-krouor piece weighs 8 '960672 grammes, ‘900 fine, containing ■ 

8 '0645 grammes of fine gold, and the silver krona weighs 7*5 grammes, *800 i 

fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Iron coins were issued in s 

1917, 1918, and 1919 ; nickel coins from 1920. 

The standard of value is gold. Gold coins, however, practically do not 
exist as a currency. National Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, and 1000 kronor ; 

are legal means of payment, and the Bank is bound to exchange them for ! 

gold on presentation. * 5 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. i 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. I 

1. Of Sweden in Gbeat Bbitain. i 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PUnipotenliary. — Baron E. K. 

Palmstierna, G.C.V.O. (appointed November, 1920). 

Counsellor . — Baron E. GylJenstierna. ' 

First Secretary (acting). — M. de Hallenborg. 5 

AttacM.—A. N. 0. K. StShle 

Military Attaclid. — Lieut. -Colonel A. E. de Uggla. i 

Naml AtiacTiL — Baron L. M. Beck-Friis. ; 

Air AttaohA— 061. 'Mossibetg, I 

j (specially attached). — E. Sundstrom. i 

GonnseZZor (specially attached ). — Dr. E. E. Sjostrund, f 

Agriculkiral Adviser. —M.. W. F. deyfauchenfelt. ji| 

Consul-General in London . — E G. Sahlin. mI 

There are Consular representatives at the following places Aberdeen, ; f 

Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, CardijBf, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, '■} 

Glasgow, Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, I ? 

I Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Sunderland, and many 

other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir J. C. T. Vaughlin, K.C.M.G., M.Y.O. (ap- 
pointed December 4, 1927). 

First Secretary. — J. L. Dodds. 

JVhmZ J!ZZ«cAd. -—Commander G. S. F. Nash, D.S,0., (lives in Berlin). 

Military AttaoM .' — Col. J. H. M. Cromwell, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (livesin 
Berlin). 

Air AttacM , — Group-Capt. M. G. Christie, O.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

(lives in Berlin). 

Commercial Secretary.— W . Fetevs, G.M.G. 

Consul at Stockholm . — M. A. B. Dentoa-Thompson. 

There are also Consular representatives at Boras, Gavle, Hiilsingborg, 
j Kalmar, Karlskrona, Lulcfl,, Malmo, Norrkopmg, Snndsvall, Soderhamn, 

: Visby, &c. , ^ 

' j| 
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Eeferences eoncernmg' Sweden. 

1. OfPIOIAI. PUBLICATIOIfg. 

Statistisk Srskok for Sverige (Annnaire statistique de la Suede), Utgiven av Kungl. 
Statistiska Centralkyran. Annual. (First Tear 1914.) Stoolchohn. 

ilidrag till Sveriges offieiella statistik : Statesman’s Te.ar-Book for lyi.'i. The 

series Bidrag ’ ends with tlie year 1911 (except the publicat ions with the lett.er U. 
whicli ends with the year 1917. It. has been replaced by the new series, ‘ Sveriges oflleiclla 
statistik,’ mentioned below). Stockholm, 1857-1921. 

Arbets.stati.stik. Stockholm, 1899-1911. Replaced by the Social Stati.stics of. the new 
serie.s, mentioned below. 

Sveriges ofaciella statistik. (Reports oni Population, Agriculture, Mining, Indu.stry. 
Commerce and Navigation, Social Statistics, itc.) Stoclcliolm, 1012-1929. 

Statistiska meddelanden. Stockholm, 1912-1929. Including: Occasional Statistical 
Investigations (a), not yet arranged for (6), Monthly Trade Statistics (c), Railway 
Statistical Boturns (d). Banking Returns (e), Social Rettirns (f). 

Konimersiella meddelanden, utgivna av R. Kommerskollegium. Stockholm, 1914-29. 

Meddelanden fran K. Kommerskollegii afdelning for arbetsatatistik. Stockholm, 
1903-1911. Replaced by: Sociala meddelanden, utgivna av Socialstyrelsen (=Statistiska 
meddelanden, .series f.). 

Ar.sbok for Sveriges kommuner. Utgiven av Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyran. Annual- 
First issue,, 1018.) Stockholm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinavia.) 

Stati.sti.sk tidskrift, utgiven avKuugl. Stati.sti.ska Centralbyran. Stockholm, 1802-1913. 

Sveriges riksbank. Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First i.ssue, 190S.) 
tockholm. 

Sveriges statskalender for 3,r 1929. Utgiven efter Kungl.Majestiitsnadigsteforordnande 
av do.ss Votenskaps-Akademi. Upp.sala, 1929. 

The Sweden Year-Book, 1928. Edited and published with the assistance of public 
authorities. Stockholm. 

Ouinehard (J.), Sweden, Historical and Statistical Handbook, issued by order of the 
8wedi.*ih Government. 2 vols. Stockliolm, 1914. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Serie.s. London. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 


Swedish Export. Published by the General Export Association of Sweden. Stock- 
holm (Monthly). 

La Sufede industrielle et I’exportation.. Stockholm, 1920. 

Industry in Sweden. Published by Federation of Swedish Industries. English 
translation. Sweden, 1927. 

Aklenim (K.) and Sjogren (O.), Sverige, geografisk, topograflsk, statistisk baskrifning. 
Parts 1-0. Stockholm, 1908-24. 

Ar«fteH>!.(P.), SeUweden. Gotha, 1917. 

Atbrink (Gustav), Ein Buch Uber Schweden. Stockholm, 1923. English edition, 
London, 1928. 

Baedt’fcsr’* Norway, Sweden, and Denamark. 10th ed. Leipzig, 1912. 

Bain (U. N.), Gnstavus IIL .and his Contemporaries. 2 vols. London, 1894.— 
Charles XI L and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire in ‘Heroes of the Nations’ series. 
London, 1895. —Scandinavia : A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
<1515-1900). Cambridge, 1905. 

B<m-«es (TT.), Things Seen in Sweden. Londom 1915. 

Gousxange (J. de), La Seandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Draehmann (P ) and Westergaard (S.), The Industrial Development and Commercial 
Policy of the Three Scandinavian Countries. London, 1915. 

Bahlena (O. G.^ Exposfe I’industrie miniere et m6tallurgique de la Sufede. 
Stockholm , 1905. 

Faklbeek (P.), Constitution Suddoise et le Parlementarisme Moderne, Paris, 1905. 

Flach (W.), Dannfelt (H. J.) and Sundh'drg (G.), Sveriges. Jordbnik (L’ Agriculture de 
Suede au Conimenconientdu,XX*'"*81feele). Folio. Uppsala, 1909. (Statistical Atlas.) 
//catAflote (D.), Sweiffli. Londen, 1927. 

Eecksclitr (Eli F., and others). Bidrag till Sveriges ekoiiomiska ooh sociala hiatoria 
varid.skriget. Parts 1-2. Stockholm, 1920. 

(E.), and others, Sveriges hietoria intill igugondei sefclefe Stockholm. 
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Liindhorg (H.) and Linders (J. E'.), The Baelal Gbaraeters of the Swedish Nation, (The 
State Institute for Bare Biolopy.) Uppsala, 1020, Bistrib. hy G. E. Steoliert & Co., 2, > 

Star Yard, Carey Street, London, W.C- * 

Niemann (Walter), Uas Nordlandbuch. Eine EinlHhrung in die gesamte nordischa ; 

Natur und Kitltiir. Berlin, 1909. 

Sehefer (Ohr.), Les Etats Seandinat'ee de ISIS A 184?; de 1848 d. 1870; de 1870 d nos 
jours. Vols. X., XL, and XII. of Histoire Gendrale. Paris, 1898-99. 

St«/a?i 880 » (.L), Denmark and Sweden (Story of the Nations). London, 1916. ii 

Steveni (J. W. B.), Unknown Sweden. London, 1925. " 

8undf)arfl((G.), Apereusstatistiquesinternationaux Ilea.nnee. Stockholm, 1908. r 

Sundtiirg (Q.), Bevolkerungs.staiistik Schwedens 1750-1900. 2nd ed. Stockliolrn, 1923. !' 

jr/iytfi(P.), A Wayfarer in Sweden. London, 1926. 

SWITZERLAND. 

(SCHWEIZ.~SlIISSE.— SVIZZEKA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

I. Central. 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Scliwyz, and Lower XTnterwalden 
entered into a defensive League. In 1353 the League included eight 
members, and in 1613 thirteen. Various allied and subject territories jl 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in ii 

1648 the League became formally independent of the Holy Homan Empire, ii 

but no addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that i 

year, under the induence of France, the unified Helvetic Eepublic was ’i 

formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
formerly allied or subject increased the number of cantons to nineteen. ; 

In 1816 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability ■ 

of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, p 

Prussia, and Russia and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Zurich, and which included three new cantons, was accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna, The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new ; 

constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general ;i 

consent. This, in turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. ! 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may bo revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation with compulsory referendum, ■ 

or by direct popular vote {popular initiative) a majority both of the ! 

citizens voting and of the cantons being required, and the latter method 
may be adopted on the demand uf 50,000 citizens with the right to 
vote. The Federal Government the Parliament and the Federal 
Council) is supreme in matters of peace, war, and treaties ; it regulates ^ 

the army, the railway, postal and telegraph systems, the coming of money, ■ 

the issue and repayment of hank notes, and the weights and measures 
of the Republic. The Federal Parliament legislates on matters of copyright^ ‘ ; 

bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in dangerous epidemics, and it may 
create and subsidise, besides the Polytechnic School at Ziirich, a Federal 
University and other educational inatitutions. There has -also been eu' 
trusted to it the authority to decide concerning public works for the 
whole or great part of Switzerland, sudh' as those relating to rivers, 
forests, and the construction of railways. 

The supreme legislative authority is vested in a parliament of two 
chambers, a ‘Standerat,’ or Council of States, and a ‘ Rationalrat,’ or 
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National Council. The first is composed of forty-four members, chosen 
and paid by the twenty-two cantons of the Confederation, two for each 
canton. Their remuneration depends on the wealth and liberality of the 
cantons, the average being about 20 francs per day ; representatives from the 
canton of Geneva receive 30 francs, from Uri and from Unterwalden 15 
francs per day. The mode of their election and the term of membership 
depend entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided 
—Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appenzell into Ausser Rhoden and Inner 
Ehodon ; and Untenvald into Obwald and Nidwald. Each of these parts of 
cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there are two mem- 
bers to the divided as well as to the undivided cantons. The ‘ Nationalrat ’ 
consists (according to the Census of 1920) of 198 representatives of the Swiss 

2 1e, chosen in direct election, at the rate of one deputy for every 20, 000 
i. The members are paid from Federal funds at the rate of 25 fi-ancs 
for each day on which they are present, with travelling expenses, at the 
rate of 20 centimes per kilometre, to and from the capital. Members 
employed on commissions receive additional pay at the same rate. On 
the basis of the general census 1920, the cantons are represented in 
the National Council as follows : — 


Canton 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Canton 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Zurich (Zurich) 

27 

Sch^vyz .... 

3 

Bern (Berne) . 

34 

Unterwald — Upper and 


Luzern (Lucerne) 

9 

Lower .... 

2 

Uri. . . . 

1 

Glarus (Glaris) 

2 

Zug (Zoug) . 

2 

Aai’gau (Argovie) 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) 

12 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

7 

7 

Solothurn (Soleure) . 

7 

Ticino (Tessin) 

8 

Basel (Bdle) — town and 


Vaud (Waadt) . 

16 

country 

11 

Valais (Wallis) 

6 

Schaffhausen (Schaffhouse) 

3 

Neuchfitel (Neuenburg) . 

■■ 7 

AppenzeU — Exterior and 


Genbve (Genf) . 

9 

Interior 

4 



St. Gallen (St. Gall) 
Graubiinden (Grisons) 

16 

6 

Total . . . 

198 


At the elections held on October 27-28, 1928, the following parties were 
returned: — Radicals, 68 ; Catholics, 46 ; Social Democrats, 50; Agrarians, 
31 ; Liberal Conservatives, 6 ; other parties, 7. 

A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every three 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote j and any voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes-Versamm- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme government 
of the Republic. Laws passed by the Federal Assembly may be vetoed 
by the popular voice, which means in effect that 30,000 citizens or eight 
cantons may demand that the law in question should be submitted to the 
direct vote of the nation, which can only say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ For the 
decision of the question submitted a majority both of the cantons and 
of the voters is required.. This principle, called the referendum, is 
frequently acted on. 
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The chief executive authority is deputed to a ‘ Bundesrat, ’ or Federal 
Council, consisting of seven members, elected for three years by the ; 

Federal Assembly. The members of this council must not hold any other ' 

office in the Confederation or cantons, nor engage in any calling or 
business. In the Federal Parliament legislation may be introduced either 
by a member, or by either House, or by the Federal Council (hut not by the ^ 

people). Every citizen who has a vote for the National Council is eligible 
for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 1 

Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the ; 

term of one year, January 1 to December 31, and are not re-eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1929. — Dr. Robert Saab (Zurich). 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1929.^Karl Sclileurer (Bern). 

The seven members of the Federal Council — each of whom has a salary of s 

1,280Z. per annum, while the President has 1,400Z,— act as ministers, or chiefs 'r 

of the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 'k 

are: — 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior, 8, Justice and IPolice, 4. Military. j 

6. Finance and Customs, 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie publique). . f 

7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of the Federal Council i | 

and the central administrative authorities. ^ 1 


II. Local Goyernmbnt. 


Each of the cantons and demi-cautons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its or^nisation in 
most instances, hut all based on the principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons the people exercise their powers 
direct, without the intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their administrators. Such assemblies, known , 
as the Landsgemeinden, exist in Appenzell, Glarus and Unterwald. In all the 
larger cantons there is a body chosen by universal suffrage, usually called 
der Grosse Rat, or Kantons Rat, which exercises all the functions of the 
Landsgemeinden. In all the cantonal constitutions, however, except those 
of the cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the referendum lis-h a place 
By this principle, where it is most fully developed, as in Zurich, all laws and 
concordats, or agreements with other cantons, and the chief matters of 
finance, as well as all revision of the constitution, must be submitted to the 
popular vote. In all the cantons, the popular initiative for constitutional 
aflairs, as well as for legislation, has been introduced, except in Lucerne, 
where the initiative exists only for constitutional affairs. The members of 
the cantonal councils, as well as most of tfie magistrates, are either honorary 
servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. In moat 
cantons there are districts (Amtsbezirke) consisting of a number of communes 
grouped together, each district having a Prefect (Regierungstatthalter) repre- 
senting the cantonal govermnent. In the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an As.sembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a j)tesident, 
maire or syndic, and not less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 


) 



1 
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Area and Population. 

I. PEOSE.BSS Ain) Present Condition. 

Area aud population, according to the census held on December 1, 1920, 
and the estimated population on December 1, 1926, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The cantons are given in the, official order, and the year of the 
entrance of each into the league or confederation is stated : — 


Canton 

Area : 
sq. miles 

Population 

Pop. 

Dec. 1. 1920 
(census) 

Dec. 1, 1927 
(estimated) 

per square 
mile, 1920 

Zlirieh (Zurich) (1351) 

667 

538 

602 

555 

100 

823 

Bern (Berne) (1363) . 

2,657 

674 

394 

699 

200 

254 

Duzern (Bucerne) (1332) . 

575 

177 

073 

184 

600 

306 

Dri(1291) 

415 

23 

973 

25 

300 

58 

Schwyz(1291) .... 

348 

59 

731 

61 

650 

170 

Obwalden (Obwald) (1291) 

189 

17 

667 

18 

2.50 

96 

Nidwalden (Nidwald) (1291) . 

106 

13 

956 

14 

500 

125 

Glarus (Glaris) (1852) . , 

264 

33 

834 

34 

250 

127 

Zug (Zoug) (1362) . . . 

92 

31 

569 

33 

600 

343 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

644 

143 

055 

149 

400 

222 

Solothnrn (Soleure) (1481) 

305 

130 

617 

140 

150 

433 

Basel-Stadt (Baie-V.) (1501) . 

14 

14C 

708 

147 

900 

10,050 

Basel-Land (Baie-C.) (1501) . 

168 

82 

390 

87 

200 

505 

Schaffliausen (Schafihonse) (1601) 

114 

50 

428 

52 

500 

442 

Appenzell A. -Rh. (Ext.) (1513) 

93 

65 

354 

55 

350 

548 

Appenzell I.-Rh. (Int.) (1613) . 

72 

14 

614 

14 

600 

240 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) (1803) 

785 

295 

,548 

300, 

OOQ 

379 

Graubiinden (Grisons) (1803) . 

2,746 

119 

,854 

122, 

750 

43 

Aargau (Argovie) (1803) . 

548 

240 

,776 

251, 

300 

44:4 

Thurgau (Tlmrgovie) (1803) 

386 

135 

933 

140, 

100 

867 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,085 

152 

266 

152, 

400 

1S9> 

Vaud (Waadt) (1803) 

1,238 

317 

,498 

322, 

600 

255 

Valais (Wallis) (1816) 

2,020 

^ 128 

246 

135, 

,200 

63 

Neuclffitel (N'euenburg)(1815) . 

805 

131 

349 

12.5, 

260 

421 

Geneve (Genf) (1815) 

108 

171 

000 

163, 

860 

. 1,583 

Total 

15,940 

3,880 

'm 

37987,’ 

ooo" 

243 ’”' 


The German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
25 cantons, the French in five CFrihonrg, Vaud, Valais. Neuchfitel and Geneve), 
the Italian in one (Ticino), In 1920, 2,750,622 spoke German, 824,320 
French, 238,644 Italian, 42,940 Romansch, and 23,594 other languages. 

The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland in 1920 was 402,385. 


Stillbirths 



II. Movement op Population. 


Deaths and [ Snridns of Births 
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In 1927' the illegitimate births immberM 2,919. The number of divorces 
was 2,500 in 1927. 

The minaber of emigrants in five years was : 1923, 8,006 ; 1924, 4,140 ; 
1925, 4,334; 1926, 4,947 ; 1927, 5,272. 

III. PiUNOiPAn Towns. 

In 1927 the estimated population of the principal towns was as follows : — 
Zurich, 215,460 ; Bfile, 141,650 ; Geneva, 126,700 ; Bern, 109,020 ; 
Lausanne, 76,200 ; St. Gallon, 64,850 ; 'Winterthur, 52,700 ; Luzern, 45,700 ■; 
Biel, 36,800; La Chaux>de-Fonds, 35,900; Neuehitel, 22,050 ; Pribourg, 
21,050; Schaffhau.sen, 21,250; Thun, 18,400; Montrenx, 18,460; Chur, 
15,300; Herisau, 15,200; Lugano, 14,100; Solothurn, 13,650; Vevey, 
12,800; Olten, 12,550; Le Lode, 12,100 ; BelHnzona, 11, 600 ; Aarau, 
11,500 ; Rorschach, 11,450. 

Eeligion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes specially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of the Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot he received in any part of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religious orders 
whose action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of different 
creeds. The foundation of new convents or religious orders is forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1920, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,230,597 {57 per cent, of the population), of Roman Catholics 
to 1,686,311 (41 per cent), and of Jews to 20,979 (0-6 per cent). 
Protestants are in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more populous cantons, Ziirich, Bern, "Vaud, Neuchatel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fribourg, Ticino, 
'Valais and the , Forest Cantons are mainly Catholic. The Roman Catholic 
priests are much mote numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular priests. They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Freiburg), and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject to the Holy See, The government of the 
Protestant Church, Calvinistic in doctrine and Presbyterian in form, is under 
the supervision of the magistrates of the various cantons, to whom is also 
entrusted, in the Protestant districts, the superintendence of public instruction. 

Education. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland there is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligatory (the school age varying in the different cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cost falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com- 
munes. In all the cantons primary insiauction is free. In the north-eastern 
cantons, where the inhabitants are mostly Protestant, the proportion of the 
school-attending children to the whole population is as one to five ; while in the 
half-Protestant and half-Roman Catholic cantons it is as one to seven ; and in 
the entirely Roman Catholic cantons as one to nine. The compulsory law has 
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hitherto not always been enforced in the Roman Catholic cantons, but is rigidly 
carried out in those where the Protestants form the majority of inhabitants. 
In every district there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths 
of from twelve to fifteen. 

The following are the statistics of the various classes of educational 
institutions for 1926-27: — primary schools 4,407, with 16,818 teachers 
(8,143 men and 8,676 women), and 482,686 pupils (243,506 boys and 
239,180 girls) ; the 699 secondary schools had 25,250 boys and 24,035 girls, . 
with 1,810 men and 543 women teachers ; 101 lower middle schools had 
8,413 boys and 5,120 girls with 748 men and 78 women teachers. There 
are also cantonal schools, gymnasia, higher schools for girls, complementary 
schools, teachers’ seminaries, commercial and administrative schools, trade 
schools, art schools, technical schools, schools for the instruction of girls 
in domestic economy and other subjects ; agricultural schools, schools for 
horticulture, for viticulture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. 
There are also institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble- 
minded, In 1927 the Federation spent on primary education 2,467,793 
francs. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘faculties ’ of theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Polytechnic School, maintained by the 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with 1,410 matriculated students in 1926-27. 
The academy of NeuchS,tel was transformed into a university in May, 1909, 
but without the faculty of medicine. The following table shows the year of 
foundation of each university, the number of teacliing staff and of 
matriculated students in the various branches of study in each of the seven 
universities in the winter of 1927-28 : — 


Basel (1400) . 

Zurich (1832), 

Bern (1834) . 

Geneve (15591 *18732) . 
Lausanne (15371 *18002) 
Fribourg (1SS9) . . , 

IsreucliftteKlSOOl* 1909)2 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 
and Science 

Total 

Teaching 

Staff 

1927-28 

37 

131 

386 

556 

1,110 

158 

47 

542 

508 

478 

1,575 

185 

38 

553 

373 

480 

1,894 

181 

30 

305 

277 

259 

871 

179 

17 

241 


376 

770 

144 

24(! 1 

155 

136 I 

221 

622 

77 

14 

94 


100 

208 

64 


1 As an Academy. ' a As a University. 

These numbers are exclusive of ‘visitors,’ but inclusive of 929 women 


A University Institute for International Studies was opened at Geneva 
in October, 1927. 

Justice and Crime. 

The ‘Bundes-Gericht,’ or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by the 
Federal Assembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such,, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salary of. 27,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 25,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons between cantons and cantons ; between the Con- 
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federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3,000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confederation, For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chamb^ers; the ChamW of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. _ The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal 
trials. 

On December 31, 1926, the prison population of Switzerland consisted 
of 3,737, of whom 387 were women. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzell-I,-Rh., Obwalden, ITri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St, Gallon, Luzern, Valais, Schaffhausen, and Fribourg. 


Social Insurance. 

The Swiss Federal Insurance Law (insurance against illness and accident), as passed 
by both Chambers on June 13, 1911, was accepted by the electors of the Bepublio 
with a small majority. The total number of votes cast was 529,001, of which 287,583 
were for and 241,418 against the measure. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance against Illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the benefits of the law. Compulsory insurance against illness does not 
exist as yet, but cantons and communities are entitled tmder the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, in general, to establish publie benefit (sick fund) 
associations, and to make employers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their employees. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all officials, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, ifec., which are under the Federal liability law. Every person 
above the age of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The Swiss Accident Insurance Institution commenced 
operations on April 1, 1918. In 1926 the 1,037 societies insuring against Illness had 1,218,318 
members. 

Finance. 

The entire proceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (estimated at 
6,547,000 francs in 1928) are divided among the cantons, and they have to 
expend one-tenth of the amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes 
and effects. Of the proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, 
levied through the cantons, one-half goes to the Confederation and the other 
to the cantons. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years (12. — 25 francs) : — 


Year , I 

1 Beveuue 

Expenditure 

Year ' 

Beveuue i 

1 Expenditure 

1924 
1926 ■ 
1926 1 

. £ 

. 11,314,608 

11,958,090 

1 12,660,571 

.£ . . 

12,178,860 

12.318,084 

12;fi25,708 

1927 

19281 

19291 

£ 

12,539,120 1 

12,889,200 j 

14,112,000 1 

£ 

13.099.000 

13.262.000 

1 14,032,000 



i'f 


i 



The following table gives the budget estimates for 1929 
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Source of Revenue 

Francs 

Branch of Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . . 

General adiuinistration 

25,008,286 

610,000 

Debt, Total Charge 

General admini-stration 

114,580,785 

5,553,975 

Departments 

Political . . , . 

Interior . . . , . 

Justice and Police 

Military . . . . 

Pinanoe and Customs . . 

Coininercie, Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

Posts and Railway.^ . 
Miscellaneous 

193,600 
' 1,227,750 

2,230,000 
1,763,117 
309,736,436 

2,742,354 

8,740,731 

547,826 

Departments 

. Political . . . 

Interior 

Justice and Police 

Military .... 

Finance and Cnstoins . 
Commerce, Industry, and 
, Agriculture . 

Posts and Railways . 
Mmcellaneous 

6,890,775 

32,209,531 

7,972,762 

86,565,327 

22,964,876 

65,874,040 

1,164,944 

7,092,905 

Total .... 

352,800,000 

Total . . 

350,800,000 


The public debt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted, on January 1, 1928, to 2,059,933,000 francs. The floating debt 
(January 1, 1928) was 124,209,000 francs. The total debt was thu.s 
2,184,142,000 francs, or including the railway debt, 4,914,020,000 francs. 

Defence. 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for the defence of the 
St. Gothard pass ; others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley. 

Switzerland depends for defence upon a national militia. Service in 
this force is coiupulsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excused or rejected piay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20tb to the end of the 48th year, The first 12 
years are spent in the first line, called the ‘ Auszug, ’ or ‘ illite ’ ; the next 8 
in the Landwehr } and the remaining 8 in the Landsturm. Ror cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Auszug, and 12 in the Landwehr. The 
Landsturm only includes men who have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 50 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swiss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits’ schools, and the periods are 65 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsecpicnt trainings, called ‘ repetition courses, ’ are 1 1 days annually ; but 
after going through seven courses (8 in the case of the cavalry) further 
attendance is excused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwehr men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. There is a staff 
organisation for three army corps. There ai-e the usual departmental troops, 
pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, &c. The peace establishment 
normally under training is 46,200. 

The fortress troops, mostly Landwehr, man the fortifications which close 
the St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to a possible invader from 
the south. They amount to about 21,000 men. The Landwehr is organised 
in 56 battalions and 36 squadrons. Altogether Switzerland can mobilise 
nearly 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of the organised Landsturm, 
who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who, promote officers up to the rank of captain. But 
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the Federal Government is conceriied with all general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

The Swiss infantry are anned with the Swiss repeating rifle. The field 
artillery is armed with a Q.F. shielded Erupp 7*5 cm. calibre. The ‘position ’ 
artillery has batteries of 8 '4 and 12 cm. guns. The Swiss Government inau- 
gurated an aviation service in 1919. It is organised in 5 flights and 2 
balloon companies and has 60 fighting and 120 scouting aeroplanes. 

i Production and Indnstry. 

j The soil of the country is very equally divided anaong the population, it 

being estimated that there were (1920) 212,290 peasant proprietors. 

Of the total area 931,177 hectares, or 2,327,943 acres, being 22'6 per 
cent., is unproductive ; of the productive area 900,647 hectares, or 2,251,618 
acres, being 28 ‘2 per cent., is forest ; and of the rest about 1,210,000 hectares, 
or 3,025,000 acres (53 '2 per cent.) is under grass, and about 800,000 hectares, 
or 2,000,000 acres (357 per cent.) is pasturage. In 1926, there were 123,667 
acres under wheat and 49,725 acres under rye. 

The chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. Wine is produced in eight of the cantons, tobacco in three. 
On April 21, 1926 (last census), there were in Switzerland, 139,668 horses, 
3,577 mules, 943 donkeys, 1,587,399 cattle, 857,874 cows, 169,723 sheep, 
637,098 pigs, 289,258 goats. 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire foi'est 
area of Switzerland on January 1, 1926, was 2,442,845 acres in extent (com- 
prising 112,985 acres of cantonal forest, 1,641,800 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 688,060 acres of private forests). The 
district over which the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east 
of a tolerably straight line from the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,839,138 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never 
be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should be surveyed, and 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being sanc- 
tioned. In the year 1926, 15,274,921 trees (chiefly coniferous) were planted. 
The free forest districts comprise 1,477 square miles. 

There were, in 1926-27, 246 establishments for pisciculture with 169,461,000 
fry of various species, produced from the incubation of 220,523,000 eggs. 
Of these, 174,667,000 fry were released in public waters under oflBoial 
control, ’ 

Many industries flourish in Switzerland. There are 2 salt-mining districts ; 
that at Bex (Vand) belongs to the Canton, but isworked by a private company, 
and those at Schweizerhalle, liheinfelden and Ryburg are worked by a joint- 
stock company formed by the Cantons interested. The output of salt of ail 
kinds in 1927 reached 782,618 quintals (772,673 in 1926). In the province 
of St. Gall (Gonzen mine) iron ore and manganese ore are mined. In 1926, 
the outimtwas 45,000 tons of hematite and 15,000 tons of manganese ore. 
In 1927 there were 8,163 factories in Switzerland Watch and clock making 
is an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported in 1927, 
20,198,581 ; in 1926, 18,851,928. The number of persons employed in 
factories (1927) was 366,360 




power. In 1927, 67 breweries produced 2,058,067 hectolitres (45,278,017 
gallons) of beer. 

In 1927 the Swiss embroidery establishments numbered 683 and 
employed 10,632 workers. 

In 1925 there were 335 electric power enterprises, with an installed 
capacity of 1,182,070 kw., bf which 1,113,300 kw, was from water power 
(with 300 kw. and more). 


The special commerce, not including precious metals, was as follows in 
five years (25 francs = IZ.) : — 


. 1 100,178,720 9!),f00,000 08,380,384: 102, .351,700 109,787,213 
, 82,808,.544 81,200,000 | 73,459,840 | 80,929,984 | 86,377,431 


3 the value of special 


Cereals .... 
Fruits and vegetables . 
Colonial produce . 
Animal food substances 
Beverage.? . • . 
Animals, living . 
Hides .and skins 


Cotton goods 
Linen, hemp, *e., goods 
Silk goods . 

Woollen goods 
Clothing, ready made . 
Mineral substances 


1,000 Francs 
8,896 
14,422 
36,200 
148,162 


The customs duties amounted in 1924, to 205,118,400 francs; in 1925, to 217,399,444 
francs (including tobacco dues, 20,286,948 francs) ; in 1920, to 228,208,400 francs (including 
tobacco dues, 18,725,739 francs; in 1927, to 234,142,000 francs (including tobacco dues, 

, The following table, in thousands of franca, shows the distribution of the special trade 
bullion but not coin) among the principal countries. Much 
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Grormany . 
France . 

Italy . 

Austria 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Denmark . 


According to Board of Trade returns the staple articles of import into 
the United Kingdom from Switzerland in 1927 were : — Silk goods, 
3,821,214Z.; watches, 686,5992.; embroidery, 1,118,8672.; artificial silk goods, 
1,391,7062. ; coaltar dyes, 319,8302. ; condensed milk, 147,1722. Exports to 
Switzerland were chiefly cotton piece goods, 3,180,1882., and cotton yarns, 
1,776,9602. 

Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


Internal Communications. 

On January 1, 1928, the State railways of Switzerland (excluding 
tramways and funiculars) had a length of 1,789 miles. The net operating 
receipts from traflic of the Swiss Federal railways amounted (1927) to 
369,997,729 francs, of which 142,800,000 francs were for passenger trafide. 
, Operating expenses amounted to 267,050,533 francs. The State railways are 
gradually being electrified ; by the beginning of 1928, 925 miles of electrified 
normal gauge lines were being operated by the Federal Railways. According 
to the present programme 1,032 miles should be open for traffic in the 
early part of 1929. The traffic on the Swiss waters (not including Lago 
Maggiore) in 1927 was carried on by 124 boats or barges belonging to 14 
companies. 

State aerial service is being gradually developed. In 1928 there were 
14,399 flights, and 18,657 passengers were carried. 

In 1927 there were in Switzerland 4,008 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forwarded 200,900,000 letters, 74,000,000 post-cards, 

132.100.000 packets of printed matter and samples, 327,036,920 newspapers. 
In the international service there were forwarded 35,600,000 letters, 

20.200.000 post-cards, 13,500,000 packets of printed matter and samples, 
2,300,681 newspapers. Internal post-office orders were sent to the value of 
353,934,294 francs. Receipts, 1927, 144,506,000 francs; expenditure, 

129.528.000 francs. 

Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs, consisting (1927) 
of 496 miles of line with 21,916 miles of wire. There were transmitted 
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975,971 inland telegrams, 3,939,957 international, and 1,130,327 in transit 
throirgli Switzerland. Number of offices, 2,549, There were 219,735 tele- 
phones installed, and 18,741 miles of line and 642,266 miles of wire; 
conversations, 172,450,000. The telegraph and telephone receipts in 1927 
amounted to 83,952,446 francs ; the expenditure to 81,353,087 francs. 

The Marconi Oompany under a concession from the Federal Government 
has erected a wireless telegraphy station at Miinehenbuchsee near Bern. 

Banking and Credit, 

On December 31, 1926, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 
follows 20,283,678 gold coins of the nominal value of 379,573,560 francs ; 
87,245,819 silver coins of the nominal value of 160,778,206 francs ; 200,114,100 
nickel coins of the nominal value of 19,420,000 francs ; and 125,967,920 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,640,839 francs ; total (including other 
token coins), 433,611,517 coins of the nominal value of 551,412,605 francs. 

There were in Switzerland in 1918, 1,894 savings banks of all kinds, 
with 2,749,859 depositors having to their credit 2,646,645,767 francs. 

The National Bank, witli headquartera divided between Bern and Zurich, 
opened its doors on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes in Switzerland. On February 7, 1929, the condition of the bank was 
follows : — 



Francs 


Francs 

Bullion (gold and silver) . 

Bills 

Advances . . . . 

Securibles .... 

481,852,480 

140,009,808 

1 63,464,329 
i 4,642,166 

Other assets 

Notes in circulation . 
Current and deposit 
accounts . 

Other seciu'ities . 

12,469,497 

802.081,770 

85,041,440 
40,684,, 372 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sole legal standard of weights and 
measures in Switzerland. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
Federal law of July 3, 1875, and since January 1, 1887, no other units than 
the metric units have been legal. By the Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units were also adopted. By that law, copies of the 
French standards, deposited at the International Office for Weights and 
Measures at Sbvres (France), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

Franc otld Batzen, and 100 Happen ov Oentimes, is the monetary 
unit. The par rate of exchange is 26 ‘22^ francs = £1 sterling. 

As a result of the dissolution of the Latin Monetary Union in 1926, the 
gold currencies of other countries of the Union are, after April 1, 1927, no 
longer legal tender in Switzerland, where they have circulated since 1860. 

Before the war 50-franc National Bank notes were the sjnallest paper 
currency, but in consequence of the war, notes of lesser denominations have 
been issued, viz,, 20-franc notes (by law of July 30, 1914), 6-franc notes 
(August 3, 1914), and 25-franc notes (September 9, 1914). 

The Uewfner, of 60 Mlogramims and 100 Ffund- 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The = 100 Kilogramnus = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpeni (Land) 

legally divided into decimal 
of the old halves and quar- 
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Diplomatic and Consniar Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Switzeklani) in Great Britain, 

Envoy and Minister. — Charles E. Parayicini, appointed October 13, 1919. 

I GJiancellor . — Paul Hilfiker. 

First Secretaries.— J. Borsihger, Walter de Boiirg and Louis 
Micheli. 

Second Secretary. — Clement Eezzonioo. 

Gonsul-Gcneralin London.— ’KenxiM.a.xtm. 

2. Of Great Britain in Switzerland. 

i Envoy and Minister. — ^^Claud Frederick William EusselL Appointed 

! December 14, 1927. 

Secretary. — J. PI. Leche, O.B.E. 

Captain M. Parry -Jones, M.C. 

Consul-General at Ziirich. — L. E. Keyser. 

There are Consuls at Bale, Geneva, Lausanne, Davos ; Vice-Consuls at 
Ziirich, Berne, Montreux, Lucerne, Lugano, St. Moritz and Neuchitel. 

Statistical and Other Books of Keferenee concerning Switzerland, 

s 1. Oeeioial Publications. 

Anmiaire Statistique de la Suisse. Berne. 

Feuille federale suisse. Bern. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, London. 

Voraiischlag der Sohweizerisohen Bidgenossenschaft. Annual. Berne. 

Rteultats du oonipte d’etat de la Confederation suisse. Annual. Berne. 

Samnilung entlialtend die Bundesverfassung und die in Kraft tretenden Kantonsver. 
fassungen (in German, Prencli, and Italian). Bern, 1910. Supplement published in 1914, 
Schweizerisohe Statistisehe Mitteilungen. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau. 

Annual. Bern. 

Statistique du commerce de la Suisse avecl’etranger. Berne. Annual. 

Aichiv fill' Scliweizerisohes Unterrichtswesen. Annual. Ziirich. 

La Suisse Econondqne et sa Legislation Sociale. Berne, 1922. 

Volks wirtschaft, Arboitsreoht nnd Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. Published by the 
Agricultural Department. 1924. 

Jtfar® (Dr. Paul), Systematisches Register zu den geltenden Staatsvortxagen der 
schweizerisohen Bidgenossenschaft ondder.KantonemitdemAuslande. Ziuioh, 1918. 

2, NoN-OeFIOIAL PUBLIOATIONS. 

Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. Neuenburg, 1919-1928. 

Journal Statistique et revue eeonomique Suisse. Bern, Annual. 

L’Eeouomiste Suisse. Ziirich. First Issue. 1915. 

Schweizerisohe Bundesverfassung. GUnr, 1922. 

Adam* (Sir F. 0.>, and OMnMinjhafli(C. D.), The Swiss Confederation. 1889. 

, Ai^oifer(A.), Grundziige des SchweizerischenStaatsreehts. Zurich, 1904. 

I Anneler (Dr. Hedwig), and Anneler (Karl), Landes- nnd Volkerkunde des Lotschentales. 

i Berne, 1918. 

j Baedeher’a Switzerland, together with Chamonix and the Italian Lakes. 27th edition, 

j London, 1928. 

I Baker (Grenfell), The Model Republic ; a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swiss 

People. London, 1895. 

Ball (J.), The Central Alps. Part I. New editton. London, 1907. Part II. London, 1911. 

Aaftara (A.), La Svizzera d’ieri e d’oggi. Milan, 1921. 

Bonjour (P.), Real Democracy in Operation. The example of Switzerland (English 
translation). London, 1920. 

Barth (lians), Bihliographie der SchweizerGescMchte (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 

Blue Guide to.Switzerland. Edited by F. Mriirhead. London, 1923. 

JSroofc* (Robert 0.), Government and Politics of Switzerland, London, 1920. 

! Burokhardt (W.), Kommentar der Schweiz. Bimdesverfassung Bern, 1905. — Politiscbes 

Jahrbucli der Schweizerisohen Bidgenossenschaft. Bern. Annual. 

Caf/liardi (E.), Geschichte der Schweiz, . 2 volA Zurich, 1921. 

Cameron (F. C.), Switzerland ('Nation’s Histories’). London, 1918. ' 

Ciergei (P.), La Suisse au XS« Siecle. Paris, 1908. 

I Conwoy (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End, . London, 1895. 

Con«iaj( (Sir W. M.) and OooZidp« (W. A. B.), Climbers’ Guides: The Bernese Oberland. | 

; 4 vols. London, 1908. ' i 

i OooKdpe and BaU (J.), Alpine Guide : the Western Alps. London, 1898. 
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Conlidge (W. A. B.), Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Books. London 1893.— Guide to 
Switzerland. London, 1901.— The Alps In Nature and History. London, 1908. 

Craw/ord (V. M.), Switzerland of To-day. A Study in Social Progress. London, 1911. 
Curt* (E.), Geschichte der schweizerischen Volksgesetzgehung. 2nd ed. Zurich, 188S. 
HaeudZifcer (Carl), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vola. Zurich, 1892. [Condensed Eng, 
Trans, by B. Salisbtiry. London, 1698.] 

Ditraiter (J.), Histoire de la Confdderation Suisse. 4 vols. [also in German]. Lausanne, 
1911-14. New edition, 1922. 

Eggemehwyler (Walter), Die Schweizer Volkswirtschaft am Scheideweg. Eatschlage zur 
NeU'Orientierungunserer Industrie. Zurich, 1915. 

Frwucliigee (P.), Der schweizerisehe Bundestaat. Sein Wesen und seine verfassungs- 
rechtlicheii Grundlagen. Zttrich, 1922. 

Piieter (E.), Die SeWeiz seit, 1848. Zurich, 1928. 

Cofriiardi (Ernst), Geschichte der Schweiz, 3 vols. Zurich, 1927. 

Geennflr (T.) and Hot* (B.), Wirtschaftskunde der Schweiz. Zurich, 1917. 

Giorgio (H.) and Nahhalz (P.), Schweizerisehe obligatorische Unfallversicherung. 
Zurich, 1920. 

Grande (Julian), A Citizens’ Army. The Swiss System, London, 1916. 

Gremli (A.), The Flora of Switzerland. 5th English edition. London, 1914. 

Gatiler (A.), Die schweizerisehe Nationalbahn. Zurich, 1922. 

ffaat (A.) and Diem (A.), Schweizerisches Export- Jahrbuch, Annual. (In German 
French and English.) Zurich. 

ffeer (J. 0.), Die Schweiz [in ‘ Land und Leute ’ series]. Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1902. 
S’eimJer (A.), Schweizerisehe Verfassungsgeschichte. Basel 1920, 
am (Atherton), Switzerland : Post and Present. London, 1924, 

James(E. J.), (Translator), The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Philadelph a, 1890. 
Kaiser (S.) and Striekler (3.), Geschichte nnd Texte der Bundesverfassung und Schwei- 
zerisohen Eidgenossenscliaft, Bern, 1901. 

Knapp (0.), Borel (M.), et Attinger (V.), Dictionnaire g4ographique de la Suisse. 
[Published both in French and Qeranan.] Neuchatel, 1902-1910. 

Lampert, (U.), Das schweizerisehe Bundesstaatsrecht. Zurich, 1918. 

Laviese (B.) et Kambaud (A.) (Editors), Histoire GenSrale : La Suisse de 1815 k 1848 
de 1848 ii, nos jours. Par Pr. de Crue. Vols. X, XI. Paris 1898 and 1899. 

LiftcUtz (Dr. P.), Die Schweiz und die Schweizer. Bern. 1024. 

Lxinn (A.), Switzerland: her Topographical, Historical and Literary Landmarks. 
London, 1028. 

MaeCraekan (W. D.), The Else of the Swiss Eepublic. London, 1892. 

Martin (William), Histoire de la Suisse. Paris, 1926. 

Martonne (B de), Les Alpes ; Geographie G4nerale. Paris, 1926. 

Jfurrap's Handbook fop Switzerland. 19th ed. London, 1905. 

Jlf«j(d6n (B. van), Histoire de la Nation Suisse. 8 vols. Lausanne, 1896-1901. 

Oeehtli (W.), Die Anfgnge der schweizerischen Eidgenossensohaft. Zurich, 1891,— 
Geschichte der Schweiz im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Brster Band, 1798-1818. Leipzig, 
1903, —History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. Cambridge and London, 1922. 

Keynold (G. de), Comment se forme une nation: la Suisse, sa terre et son histoire. 
London, 1920. 

KucluiiS.), Geschichte der Schweiz Wahrend des Weltkrieges. Vol. L Berne, 1928. 
/Salts (.L. E. de), Le Droit Federal Suis.se. 2nd ed. Berne 1902. 

Smiser-EaU (Georges), La Nationality en droit Suisse. Bern, 1921. 

Schmidt (P. H.), Die schweizerischen Industrien im internationalen Konkurrenzkampfe. 
2nd ed. Zirrich, 1921.— Die Schweiz und die europaische Handelspolitik, Zurich, 1914. 

Sehollenberger (J.), Bundesverfassung der Schweizerischen Eidgenossehschaft. Kom- 
mentar mit Einleit. Berlin, 1905. 

Seippel (P.) (Editor), La Suisse an XIX“« SiScle. 3 vols. Lausanne, 1898-1900. 

Sowerfeg (J.), The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. London, 1892. 

Stead (E.) and Hug (Lina), Switzerland. In ‘ Story of the Nations ’ Series. New edition. 
London, 1920, 

Steiger (J.), Finanzhaushalt der Schweiz. 6 vols. Bern, 1912-19.— Schweizensches 
Finanz-Jahrbuch, First issue, 1899. Annual. Bern. 

Story (A. T.), Swiss Life in Town and Country. London, 1902. 

Studer (J.), Schweizer Ortsnamen. Zurich, 1896. 

Suter (L.), Histoire Suisse. Binsiedeln, 1914. 

Tsehudi (I. von) and T&uher (0.), Der tourist in der Schweiz und Grenzgebieten. 
35th ed. Zurich, 1917. “ 

Wald-cogel (W.), Les relations i^conomiques entre la Grande-Bretagne et la Suisse dans 
lePassy etle Present. Neuvoville, 1922; 

IFtlltwris (Ivy), The Swiss Civil Code,' English version. Oxford, 1925. 
mtSer (A.), Landes- und Eeisebesohreibungen (contains bibliographies of Swiss travel 
books). Bern, 1909. 

W«55 (F ), Switzerland and the Swiss. London, 1909. 

TTigef _ (G.), Schweizergeschichte vom Dreilanderbund bis zum Volkerbund, 
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(TuEKIYA DjOTTM UotJRIETl) ' 

In November, 1922, a change of capital importance took place in the 
internal economy of Turkey. Up to that time Constantinople continued to ; 

be the residence of the Smtan, and a Government deriving its authority ! 

from him still existed there. This Government, however, exerted no i 

effective power outside Constantinople, together wfch a small adjacent area ; 

and another small area adjoining Chanak on the Dardanelles. Except for ? 

the small areas mentioned above, the whole of Asia Minor was under the ’ 

authority of the de facto Government set up at Angora in April, 1920, under 1 

the name of the ‘Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey.’ 

On November 1, 1922, the Grand National Assembly voted a resolution 
declaring that the office of Sultan had ceased to exist and providing that the • 

office of Caliph, which had hitherto been vested in the person of the Sultan, i 

should be filled by election from among the Princes of the House of Osman. j 

Previous to this the Angora Government had made preparations not only to 
take delivery of Eastern Thrace from the Greek occupying authorities in | 

accordance with the military Convention concluded at Moudania on October 
11, 1922, but also to take over the administration of Constantinople when- | 

ever an opportunity offered. On November 4, 1922, the administration of | 

Constantinople passed into the hands of the Angora Government. The i 

same day the Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, presented the resignation of the ^ 

Constantinople Cabinet to the Saltan. The Sultan himself, on November 17, 
left Constantinople in secret. Nearly a whole year was, however, to elapse 
before the decisive step of proclaiming a Republic was taken. On October 29, 

1923, the national leader, Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had been born « ' 

at Salonica in 1881, was elected first President of the Turkish Republic, and _ 

the revolution was complete when, on March 2, 1924, the Grand National 
Assembly decided upon the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, a decision ' t 
which was immediately followed by the expulsion from Turkey of all the 
members of the House of Osman, at the same time depriving them of their ■ 
Turkish citizenship. On November 1, 1927, Mustafa Kemal Pasha was re- 
elected President of the Republic by the unanimous vote of the new Assembly 
which met on that day. 

President of the Mepuhlic. — Mustafa Kemal Pasha, born at Salonica in 
1881, re-elected November 1, 1927. 

By a decision of the Grand National Assembly on October 13, 1923, 

Angora was declared to be the capital of Turkey. All central departments 
•of state are now established there. 

Constitution and Government. 

For a list of the former sovereigns of Turkey and an account of the older 
constitutions of the country, see The Statesman’s yEAB-BooK for 1923, 
page 1380. 

The Grand National Assembly of Angora voted, on January 20, 1921, a 
Fundamental Law which introduced constitutional changes of the most 
radical kind. It declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, 
and that all power, both executive and legislative, was vested in the 
Grand National Assembly as being the sole representative of the people. 

The old name ‘ Ottoman Empire ’ was discarded in favour of the designation 
I Turkey.’ No provision was made, for a Senate. It was laid down that 
the members of the Grand National Assembly should be elected for a period 

u.n. 2 





of two je&vB, and that the Assembly should delegate its executive powers to 
a certain number of Vekils or Commissioners, The mode of effecting this 
delegation of power varied somewhat, and ultimately at the beginning of 
1924 circumstances necessitated a further revision of the Constitution. This 
y the law of April 20, 1924, in the first articles of which the 
was declared to be a Eepublic, the religion of which is Islam, 
language Turkish and the capital Angora. The new law provided 
the election of the Assembly every four years, while according to article 
7 ‘ the Assembly exercises the executive power through the President of 
the Republic elected by itself and through the Council of Ministers chosen 
hy him,' with the proviso that the Assembly may at any time control the 
actions of the Government and at any time dismiss it. 

The new law also provided that the President of the Republic should be 
chosen from among the deputies constituting the hTational Assembly, and 
that his term of office should he identical with the life of eacli Assembly. 

The present Cabinet, which was formed on November 2, 1927, is constituted 
as follow.? 


President of tJte CmincM .- — Ismet Pasha. 

Minister of Interior . — Sliukri Kaya Bey. 

Minister of Finance . — Sarajoglu Shukri Bey. 

Minister of Public Works . — Rejeb Bey. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.— lOv. Tewfik Rushdi Bey. 
Minister of Justice . — Mahmud Essad Bey. 

Minister of Education . — Wasif Bey. 

Minister of Public Sealth. — Dr. Refik Bey. 

Minister of National Economy . — Rahmi Bey. 

Minister of National Defence.— Viv^toio. Abdul Halik Bey. 


The present Grand National Assembly which was elected in September, 
1927, and met on November 1, 1927, is the third assembly to meet at 
Angola, and consists of 315 deputies. 

Subjects of Western Powers resident in Turkey formerly enjoyed ex- 
territorial privileges, including extensive fiscal immunities, in virtue of 
an ancient system called Capitulations. Before the Great War it had long 
been felt that these privileges needed revising, especially in so far as they 
exempted foreigners from the fiscal burdens of Ottoman subjects, hut when, 
in September 1914, the Porte issued a decree designed to abolish them, 
the Powers unanimously protested against this unilateral action. In the 
circumstances pi-evailing in Europe at that time this protest, which applied 
also to the simultaneous suppression of the International Board of Health 
and the foreign Post Offices, was academic rather than effective. IDuring 
the War the Central Powers recognised the fait accompli and entered into 
new treaty arrangements with the Porte. By the Treaty signed at 
Dausanne on July 24, 1923 (see below under 'Area and Population’), the 
Allied Powers agreed to the suppression of the Capitulations and coneluded 
with Turkey a Convention respecting conditions of Residence and Business 
and Jurisdietion and a Commercial Convention. They agreed also to the 
suppression of the International Board of Health and the foreign Post 
Offices. Turkey on her side agreed by declarations appended to the Treaty 
to engage for not leas than five years European legal counsellors to assist in 
the reorganisation of the legislative and judicial system and to entertain 
complaints arising out of the, administration of justice, and to engage 
similarly three European medical advisers to act for five yeans as advisers 
in connection with the sanitary administration for the frontiers. 
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Local Government. 

The Fundamental Law, voted at Angora in January, 1921 (see above), 
altered the system in force up to 1920 by providing that the country should 
be divided into Vilayets (now sixty-three in number) divided into Cazas, 
subdivided in their turn into Nahies. At the head of each Vilayet is a 
Vali representing the Government. The system aimed at is one of 
decentralisation. Each Vilayet has an elective council of its own. The 
Gaza is regarded as a mere grouping of Nahids for certain purposes of general 
administration. The Nahie or commune is an autonomous entity and 
possesses an elective council charged with the administration of sxrch 
• matters as are not reserved to the State. 

Area and Population. 

The series of wars beginning with the Turco-Italian War of 1911-12 and 
ending with the General War of 1914-18 caused the break up of the old 
Ottoman Empire, the acquisition by Italy and the Balkan States of con- 
siderable portions of the temtories which constituted it, and the creation of 
several new states or mandated tonitories, viz. Albania, Syria (now a 
federation of States under the French mandate), Iraq or Mesopotamia (now 
an independent state under the British mandate), Palestine (British man- 
date), and the BTejaz (now part of the Wahabi kingdom). To these losses must 
he added the termination of the sovereignty which up to the Great War 
Turkey technically possessed over Cyprus and Egypt, and the cutting off 
from Turkey of the various states in Arabia over which the Sultans exercised 
or claimed suzerainty. Towards the end of the General War, on the other 
hand, Turkey reacquired the territory known as the ‘three Sanjaks’ of 
Kars, Ardahan and Artwin, and she stUl retains under the Treaty concluded 
with the Caucasian States at Kars in October, 1921 , a portion, of this terx’itory, 
not how'ever including Batoum. The Treaty of Peace between the Allied 
Powers and Turkey wlxich was signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, defined 
the European frontier of the new Turkey and to some extent her Asiatic 
frontiers. This Treaty was ratified by the Grand National Assembly on 
August 23, 1923, and entered into force August 6, 1924, on its ratification 
! by three of the four Allied Powers. 

The present territories of Txu-key as determined by the Treaties mentioned 
above are as follows : — 

1. Constantinople and Eastern Thrace up to a line running roughly East 
and West from the mouth of the River Eesvaya to a point North of 

i Adrianople, whence the boundary takes a generally Southerly direction 

determined for the most part by the River Maritza, but includes iii Turkey 
1 a portion of the territory West of that river in the neighbourhood of 

' Adrianople. 

2. The whole of Asia Minor, eompiised within, the Caucasian frontier de- 
fined by the Treaty of Kars, which leaves Kars, Artwin and Ardahan to Turkey, 
the Northern portion of the old Turco-Persian frontier, a boundary line 
between Turkey and Iraq, as determined by the Treaty signed at Angora 
in June, 1926, whereby Mosul was ceded to Iraq, and a boundary line 
between Turkey and Syria running from Jezira-ibn-Omar on the Tigi'is to a 
point on the Gulf of Alexandretta immediately South of Payas ; 

8, Imbros, Tenedos and Rabbit. Islands. 

The Treaty of Lausanne and the Conventions attached to it provided for 
the demilitarisation of zonesadjoiningthe European frontier, the Dardanelles 
• and the Bosporus, subject to the right to maintain a garrison at Coix- 

stantinople, for the demilitarisation of the Islands named above as well 
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as the islands in the Sea of Marmara with one exception, and for a special 
administrative regime in Imbros and Tenedos. Otherwise Turkey holds the 
above territories in unrestricted sovereignty. 

The area of the Republic of Turkey is estimated at 494,538 square miles. 

For the first time in its history a general census was taken in Turkey on 
October 28, 1927, and showed the total population of the Republic to be 
18,660,275, of whom 6,584,474 were men and 7,075,801 women. 

The population of the vilayets was given as follows : — 


Europe— 

Adrianople . . 450.889 

Bodosto (Tekir- 

Dagh) . . 123,122 

Kirklar-BIi (Kirk- 

kilisse) . . 103,486 

Conatantinople 

(Stambull . 690,800 

Suburbs . . 120,000 

Asia— 

Adalia . . . 200,270 

Adana . . . 227,736 

Aiium Karahissar 258,741 
. 211,750 

. 127,224 

. 115,191 

. 404,681 

. 89,030 

. 102,434 

. 90,319 

. 217,697 

. 83,876 

. 899,942 

. 247,602 


Dardanelles 
I Denizli . 

Diarbekir 
Ertogrul (Biledjik) 

' Erzerouiu 
Erzinjan . 

Bski-sher 
Ghazi-Aintab . 
Gainush-iiand, 

Hekldari . 

Isbarta . 

Isrnit (Hndja-ili) , 

Iteblli(Selevke) . 91,032 

JebelBereket. . 108,091 
Kaisariyeh . . 260,490 

Kanghiri(Tchanghiri) 156,588 
Kara Hissat Shark! 108,529 
Karassi (Balikesser) 418,915 
Kars . . . 206,098 

335,601 


243,812 

194,183 

114,043 

270,376 

134,443 

154,195 

213,499 

121,797 

25,016 

144,804 


166,116 

127,067 

504,126 

303,641 


Lazistan (Rize) 

Malatia , 

Mamouret-ul-Aziz 
(Khsrput) . 

Marash . 

Mardin . . . 

Mentesche (Mughla) 174,687 
Mersina . . . 120,511 

Nighde 
Ordou 
Ourfa 


. 171,667 


213,531 

184,958 

183,317 


166,576 

201,302 

207,487 

101,529 


Smyrna . 
Tokat 
Trebizonde 
Van . 


170,624 

329,741 

531,579 


The populations of the principal towns was given as follows 
Constantinople 1 . 673,029 . Bruasa . . . 61,460 1 Adrianople , . 34,669 

Smyrna . . . 153,846 Konia ... 47,286 Urfa . . . 29,918 

Angora . . . 74,784 Ghazi-Aintab . . 39,571 Sivas . . . 29,706 

Adana , . . 72,652 1 Caesarea . . . 39,544 j Mardin . . . 22,249 

» Scutari, 124,555 ; Pera, 286,970 ; Stamboul, 261,504. 

The events of recent years have caused an enormous reduction in the 
Christian poinilation of the territory still remaining to Turkey. A very 
large proportion of the Armenian population of Asia Minor disappeared 
after the war, owing to the fact that large numbers migrated to the Re- 
public of Erivan. The Greek population has practically ceased to exist in 
Asia Minor and in European Turkey outside Constantinople. A Turco-Greek 
agreement signed at Lausanne on January 30, 1923, provided for the com- 
pulsory exchange of the Greeks of Turkey, not including Constantinople, 
against the Turks of Greece, not including Western Thrace, as from May, 
1923. The Moslem population of Turkey has also suffered greatly from 
the effects of the war. It comprises besides the Turks of Asia Minor a 
few Kurds in the Eastern provinces, and a few Circassians. There is a fairly 
. considerable but diminishing Jewish element in the towns. 

Eeligion. 

Moslems now form the vast majority of the population of the new 
Turkey. Under the old imperial system the non-Moslem communities were 
recognised as organised communities or millets, the heads of which exercised 
not only spiritual but civil -functions. The scope of these civil functions 
varied. They were in some cases, and more especially in that of the CEcumenioal 
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Patriarch, of considerable importance. The whole position is now fluid. The f | 

Treaty of Lausanne has deprived the spiritual heads of the communities of I 

their administrative prerogatives, and their authority is now purely 
ecclesiastical. The (Ecumenical {or Greek Orthodox) Patriarch is Mgr. ? | 

Basil III. Georgiades, who, with the Holy Synod has his headquarters at the ?■ | 

Phanar. The Latin Patriarch Mgr, Michele Zezza di Zapponeta is non- • ^ 

resident, but Mgr. Zaven, the Gregorian Armenian Patriarch, lives in I?! 

Constantinople, as does also the Uriat Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia. Mgr. ? 

Paul Peter XIII. Terzian. The Nestorian Patriarch Mar Shimnn XXI., the 
Head of the Assyrian Ghri.stians in the Hakkiari in Turkish Xtirdistau 
usually lives near Mosul in Iraq. There is a Jewish Grand Rabbi in Con- 
stantinople. 

Formerly over half the settled inhabitants of Constantinople were Moslem, 
the other half being made up mostly of Orthodox Greeks, Armenians, 

Roman Catholics, Armenian and other TJniat.es, and Jews of two rites. 

Recent events have caused a decrease in the non-Moslem elements. There 
is, besides, a large foreign population of various professions. 

On April 10, 1928, the Grand National Assembly passed a law amending 
the Organic Statute in such a way that Islam ceased to be the State religion 
of the Republic. An oath of allegiance to the Republic, taken by the 
President and Deputies, took the place of the former religious formula. 

Education. 

In Tirrkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to the Provisional Law of October 6, 1913, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary instruction, which may, how- 
ever, he given in State schools, schools maintained hy communities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. The State schools are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Public In.striiction. They 
include not only primary schools, but also secondary schools, ‘ preparatory ’ 
schools (for students intending to enter higher schools), and a certain 
number of lye^es or secondary schools of a superior kind. There are also 
training schools for male and female teachers, and a certain number of 
higher technical schools, besides the University of Constantinople, founded 
in 1900. The University has a large number of Moslem women students. 

Towards the end of 1925 a School of Law was founded at Angora, where .j 

Turkish professors, possessed of French and Swiss degrees, teach the new I 

laws adopted by Turkey, some of which, such as the Civil Code and the | 

Code des Obligations and the Law of Civil Procedure, have been borrowed * 

from Swiss legislation. The important non-Moslem communities in Con- 
stantinople maintain their own schools, which, like all ‘private’ schools, are 
subject to the supervision of the Ministry of Public Instruction. Finally, 
there are in Constantinople and Smyrna a number of foreign schools, mostly 
conducted by British, French, Italian, and American congi’egatioiis or 
societies on more or less missionary lines. 

A general tendency has been manifested since 1926 to introduce the use 
of the Latin alphabet in Turkey. A Commission was formed to study the 
question, and on November 1, 1928, the Grand National Assembly voted a 
law for the adoption of Latin characters in Turkey. This law decreed the 
use of Latin characters obligatory in the case of all correspondence in Public 
Departments as well as all companies, societies and private offices, news- 
papers, cinemas and advertisements as from December 1, 1928. The publi- 
cation of books in Arabic characters was forbidden after January 1, 1929, 
and the employment of the new alphabet was to become general throughout 
Turkey in 1980. 
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Previous to this important reform the Grand National Assembly had 
also adopted the bill introducing the numeral system as used in European 
countries. 

Justice. 

It is in the sphere of justice that the New Turkey has realised the 
greatest progress. Since the beginning of the work of secularisation two 
years ago, nothing now remains of the old Ottoman laws based on the 
religious ptrinciplea. The Turkish Government began by suppressing the 
religious Courts (Sheri) in 1924, in order to obtain this result. The system 
which was thus unified consists of (1) juges de paix (single judges with 
limited but summary penal and civil jurisdiction) ; (2) trihimaux de base (a 
president and two assistant judges with wider powers) ; (3) assize courts (a 
president and four assistant judges who hear serious penal cases). Appeal has 
been abolished. The Comt of Cassation sits at Eski Shehr. 

The laws applied by these Courts have been recently drawn up and 
adopted. The Turkish Civil Code is, with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions, a reproduction of the Swiss Civil Code, as also the Code of Obligations, 
and both entered into force towards the end of 1926. The new Penal Code 
is based in great measure upon the Italian Penal Code, and the Code of 
Civil Procedure, without being identical, nevertheless closely resembles that 
of the Canton of Neuchatel. 

Finance. 

The revenue is derived from land, property, income and profits taxes, 
Customs, consumption taxes, sheep and cattle tax, monopolies, and other 
sources. The jirincipal monopolies in 1927 were, tobacco, sugar, petroleum, 
alcohol, matches, explosives, cartridges and salt. 

Estimates of revenue and expenditure for five financial years were as 
follows : — 


- 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-29 

1929-30 

Kevenno . 
Expenditure . 

£T 

145,806,978 

162,288,942 

218,315,245 

233,361,930 

£T 

194,580,544 j 
194,454,620 

£T 

200,298,045 

200,281,668 

£T 

220,298,800 

220,297,208 


The Budget Estimates of Expenditure for the financial year 1929-30 are 
s follows ; — 


National Defence . 
Finance and Pensions 
Public Works 
Gendaimexie 
Debt . . 

Bdneation 
Customs . 

Justice . 

Interior . 

Econoniic Affairs 


55,817,610 

13,979,504 

36,617,798 

11,560,577 

28,015,714 

8,164,325 

6,257,852 

5,943,072 

6,612,740 

7,278,167 


Marine . . . 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Public Security 
Aviation . 

Military Factories 
National Assembly 
Foreign Afl’airs 
Religious Affairs 
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debt has been apportioned as follows (the first figure refers to the loans prior 
to October 17, 1912, the second to those between October 17, 1912. and 
ISTovember 1, 1924): Turkey, 62-25 percent, and 76'54 percent.; Greece, 
10'67 per cent, and 0*55 per cent. ; Yugoslavia, 5 25 per cent, ; Bulgaria, 
1‘63 per cent, and 0*16 per cent ; Albania, 1*67 per cent. ; Syria, 8*15 pei’ 
cent, and 10 ’02 per cent. ; Iraq, 3 ‘96 per cent, and 4-87 per cent. ; Palestine, 
2'49 per cent, and 3 "06 per cent. ; and the Arab States, 413 per cent, and 
4-80 per cent. The total debt of Turkey is £T82,000,000, 

Defence. 

Under the law of January 24, 1924, military service is for 18 months in 
the infanti-y and for two years in the cavalry, artillery and air service. The 
number of men liable to service in any given year is approximately 170,000. 
The strength of the active army in 1927 was 120,000 organised in 3 armies 
and 9 army corps, subdivided as follows : — 



, . s 

1 

B 

■fcb 

S’ 

Artillery 

Groups 

Aviation 

Groups 

Battalions 

Batteries 

lufantry . . . 

IS 

54 

_ 

_ 

162 

_ 

Cavalry . . . 


11 





Artillery 

Horse 


_ 

3 



8 

Field . . 


19 


76 


228 

Heavy . . 


7 

2 



69 

Air Force . 

- 



15 

_ 

~ 


' Includes 2 reserve divisions. 


The infantry is equipped with Mauser rifles. The artillery with 75 mm. 
Krnpp field guns and 10‘5 and 12 c.m. Schneider howitzers. 

The Turkish Navy is at present undergoing reorganisation, all vessels of 
any fighting value being taken in hand for refit as soon as money for this 
purpose can be spared. The effective fleet when this renovation programme 
has been completed will comprise the ex-German battle cruiser Vawuz 
launched in 1911, displacing 22,600 tons, and armed with ten 11-inch 
guns ; the old battleship Tmrgout Beis, 9,900 tons, and six 11 -inch guns, 
now Used as a training ship for naval cadets ; the light cruisers Ha/mMiah^ 
3,830 tons, and MedjMieh, 8,300 tons, both dating from 1908 ; 4 gunboats of 
from 500 to 400 tons ; 1 obsolete torpedo boat and two small submarines. 

The Tawuz is undergoing an extensive refit at Ismid under a contract 
made with a group of French shipbuilding yards. The repairs should be 
completed by December 1928. 

A new naval base at Ismid has replaced the former dockyard in the Golden 
Horn. It is proposed to order 4 flotilla leaders, 6 submarines and 6 motor 
launches, to he built abroad. 

The future strength of the personnel does not appear to have been fixed, 
but no difficulty is anticipated in manning the ships at present readj’' for sea. 

Efforts are being made to develop an air service, with headquarters at 
Smyrna. A certain number of aeroplanes and hydroplanes have been bought, 
and further orders have been placed in France and Germany. Owing, 
however, to a dearth of pilots, and especially of trained mechanics, it cannot 
be said that this service is in an efficient condition, but the x>ersonnel is 
gradually being inci’eased. 
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ProductioD and Industry. 

^ 5 fncMSj«rc.~AgricTiltare is most primitive, but modei-n methods are 
now being adopted. The soil for the most part is very fertile ; the principal 
products are tobacco, mohair, cereals, figs, silk, olives and olive oil, dried 
fruits, nuts a.nd almonds, skins and hides, furs, licorice root, wool, gums, 
canary seed, linseed and sesame. Tobacco, wool, mohair, diied fruit, opium 
nxits and valona nuts are the principal exports from Anatolia. Opium is an 
important crop in Konia and Afion Karahissai-. Tobacco is grown both in 
European and Asiatic Turkey. The principal tohacco districts are Samsun 
(the most important), Bafra, Ismid, Charchamba and Smyrna. The produc- 
tion of tobacco was in 1927, estimated at 91,500,000 pounds ; in 1926, 
84,000,000 pounds. In 1926, 46,660 tons of tobacco were exported. The 
principal centres for silk production are Brusa and Constantinople. The 
production of olive oil, mainly confined to the Vilayet of Aidin, is very im- 
portant ; yield in 1927 amounted to 35,000,000 pounds. The production of 
figs in 1927 was estimated at 25,000 tons, and that of raisins, 47,000 tons. 
In 1926-27 about 114,720 bales (of 500 pounds) of cotton were produced. 

The forest laws of the empire are modelled on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 17 million acres are under forest. The most- 
wooded vilayets are Castamonni, Aidin, Broussa, Bolou, Trebizond, Konia 
and Karassi. Of the forest land, about 88 per cent, belongs to the State, 
6 per cent, to private persons, and the rest to communes and wakfs (pious 
foundations). 

In 1927 there were in Turkey 9,745,088 sheep, 6,858,356 goats, 2,616,089 
cattle, 1,096,422 asses, and 178,116 horses. 

Mining. — The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia, are reported 
rich in minerals, which are little worked. Chrome ore is to be found in 
Mentdshe, Kutahia, Smyrna, Adana, Brusa, Konia and Diarbekir. The 
Government owns silver mines at Bulgar Maden ; zinc is found in the 
Ismidt district, A.idin, Trebizonde, Adana, and at the Dardanelles ; manganese 
ore in Aidin, Menteshe, Brussa, Karassi and Merghir, and antimony in 
Aidin. Copper ore is found in the Taurus, at Tireboli, near Trebizond, 
at Arghana Maden, near Diarbekir, said to be one of the largest and most 
productive mines in the world; borax from 6,000 to 8,000 tons exported 
annually from the Marmora ; meerschaum at Eskishehr ; emery principally in 
the vilayet of Aidin ; asphalt in small quantities at Aivalik ; coal at Heraclea 
and at Zoungouldak on the Black Sea (1,308,600 tons in 1927). Lignite is found 
on the European coast of the Black Sea, a short distance from the entrance to 
the Bospliorus, Erzeroum, Aidin, Angora, Karassi. Sivas and Keshan near IJzun 
Keupru near the Dardanelles. There are salt works at Erzeroum and in the 
vicinity of Smyrna and other places. Gold is found at Bulghar Maden 
(Konia); mercury at Sisma near Konia, at Ouchak, and in the vilayet of 
Aidin; arsenic in Aidin and Sivas; iron in the sandjak of Carassi, in the 
vilayet of Aidin, and in the Adana region. There is a good deal of brass- 
turning and beating of copper into utensils for household purposes, 

Mskeries.— The fisheries of Turkey are important; the total value of 
marine produce for Constantinople and dependencies was in 1921-22 
£12,400,778.15 as against £T2, 922, 332.21 in 1920-21. The total weight of 
marine produce in 1922-23 attained 22,000 tons. No later statistics are 
available. 

Industries are relatively unimportant. The vilayet of Aidin, 
was before the war one of Turkey’s industrial centres. An attempt is being 
made by the Government to revive industry in Smyrna, and a fair amount of 
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niacliiiiery has been imported. Carpet -weaving represents approximately 
60 per cent, of pre-war capacity. Textile factories have not suffered any 
material damage. The number of fig-packing establishments has been reduced 
from 35 to 12. Cotton ginneries are being rebuilt, and in June, 1926, an 
oilcake factory was established at Adana. A farther recent development has 
been the opening in December, 1926, of sugar factories at IJshak, near 
Smyrna, and at Alpollu in Thrace, their total production in 1927 was 5,620 
tons. Many small factories have been established in recent years, includ- 
ing saw-mills constructed near Boz-Euyuk. In 1927 there were 65,245 
manufacturing establishments with 256,855 employees. 



Commerce. |||: 

Imports and exports for four years ; — S ! 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Imports .... 

Exports .... 

iT 

144,788,671 

84,651,190 

£T 

194.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

£T 

242,314,118 

193,119,456 

234,69^722 

187,742,801 

Turkish trade for 2 years was distributed among the principal countries 
as follows ; — 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

United Kingdom . 

Italy 

Germany .... 
France ..... 
United States 

AT 

37,846,817 

43,421,077 

27,442,072 

26,077,966 

19,654,074 

£T 

38,000,000 

37.100.000 

32.800.000 

31.900.000 
8,100,000 

£T 

17,441,277 

50,490,718 

27,662,802 

24,182,022 

25,102,934 

£T 

21.300.000 

51.700.000 

23.600.000 

22.900.000 

24.800.000 


During 1926, the chief articles of import were; cotton goods, 
£T71,981,186 ; cereals, £T6, 125,037 ; metals, £T22, 242,1 67 j colonial 
goods, £T20,126,904 ; woollens, £T20,952, 897 ; machinery, £T10,149,882 ; 
mineral oils, £T10,4i2,213. 

The principal imports from Turkey into the United Kingdom and 
exports to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were ; — 


Imports from 
Turkey 

1926 

1927 1 

Exports to 
Turkey 

1926 

1927 

Figs and fig cake. 
Nuts 

Wool 

Carpets . 

Tobacco . 

Eaisins . 

£ 

323,869 

219,521 

860,664 

438.818 
103,929 

788.818 

£ 

314.268 

117.269 
688,499 
462,708 

71,781 

530,083 

Coal . 

Cotton yarn . 
Cottons . 
Woollens . . 

Iron and steel 
Maobinery 

& 

53,676 
94,750 ! 

1,440,406 
414,294 
172,418 
142,840 

£ 

167,305 
i 58,077 

, 1,398.902 
341.678 
190,638 
' 116,312 


The value of the commercial intercourse between Turkey aud Great 
Britain during the last five years according to the Board of Trade Returns 
is shown in the following table 
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Imports into U. K. from 
Turkey . . 

Exports of British produce to 
Turkey . . 


8 , 154,902 

4 , 210,079 


2 , 424,459 

4 , 600,192 


2 , 990.596 

3 , 180,740 


2 , 666,301 

2 , 785,110 


Shipping and liTavigatioii. 

At the beginning of 1927, the vessels under the Turkish flag bad a 
tonnage of 186,986 tons. The coasting privileges in Turkish waters which 
certain foreign companies enjoyed by virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne came 
to an end in July, 1926. The most important Turkish company engaged in 
the coastal service is the “Seiri-Sefaine.” This company, which lost the 
greater part of its vessels during the war and which possessed 12,258 tons at 
the Armistice, had increased this tonnage to 52,867 in 1927. Other craft 
flying the Turkish flag included 29 tugs, 12 power barges, 300 ordinary 
barges and 42 motor launches. Three thousand seamen were employed in 
the Turkish merchant service. 

In 1927 a total of 2,265 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 1,776,059 called 
at the port of Smyraa, as against 2,227 vessels of 1,935,200 tons in 1926. 
At Constantinople the number of vessels clearing and in transit in 1927 was 
IS, 195 of a total tonnage of 11,321,654. 

laternal Communications, 

In 1926, there were 30,319 miles of road in Turkey, of which 8,500 miles 
were national roads and 21,819 miles provincial roads. 

The length of railway line in Turkey in January, 1928, was about 4,467 
kilometres (2,774 miles). 

The Oriental Kailway (386 kilometres, or 208 miles) connects Con- 
stantinople via Adrianople with Sofia, Belgrade, and the chief centres of 
Europe. The Anatolian Railway (1,035 kilometres, or 643 miles) runs from 
Constantinople to Angora and Konia, with a prolongation from Angora to 
Caesarea (365 kilometres). The Bagdad Railway (6‘83' kilometres', or 893 
miles), starting from Konia, was completed during the war as far as fSTisibin 
in Mesopotamia. Other railways are Smyrna- Aidin-Eghirdir (British Com- 
pany) (606 kilometres, or 376 miles), Smyina-Oassaba-Afium Karahissar 
(French Company) (703 kilometres, or 440 miles), Srayrna-Balikessir- 
Panderma (French Company), and Mudania-Brusa (42 kilometres, or 26 
miles). The following railways are in course of construction: Samsoun- 
Sivas (Samsoun-Zileh, built by the Governmeut, is now in operation ; 
remainder Zileh-Bivas is also being completed by the Government) ; another 
line is being built from Kaiseriyeh to Sivas ; Samsouu-Charshamba (narrow 
gauge) j a Swedish Company is building a line from Angora to Ereghli with 
branch from Zafranbolou to Senghid-Enzu, and a Lirther line from Keller to 
Diarbekir via Marash, Malatia and El Aziz. A German Company has com- 
menced a lino from Kutahia to Balifcessir, which is completed as far as 
Tavchanli. Others projected are Bafra-Samsoun, Oesar^a to Oulou-Kishia ; 
Ozoun-Keiipru-Keshan (narrow gauge), Trebizonde-Erzeroum. A contract 
was also signed with a German group for the construction of the Odsar^a- 
Oulou-Kishia Jme. The total length of line under construction is 2,227 
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Banking and Credit. 

la January, 1917, the Turkish Government issued a Charter for a new 
National Bank, to he styled the Ottoman National Credit Bank (Osmanli 
Itibari Milli Bankassi). Its capital is 4 million Turkish pounds. The future 
status of this bank was fixed in 1926 by an agreement with the Government. 
A fusion took place recently between this Bank and the Banque d' Affaires, 
the head office of which is in Angora. Amongst the more important Turkish 
banks may be mentioned the Banque Agricole, the oldest of the Turkish 
institutions, with a capital of 30,000,000 Turkish pounds. The other banks 
are the Banque d’Affaires, the business of which is increasing rapidly, 
Banque Industrielle et Miniere, Banque de Commerce et dTndustrie, Banque 
d’Emlak (Credit Fonder) and Banque d’Esnaf (Craftsmen’s Bank). The 
principal Bank in Turkey is the Ottoman Bank, founded in 1863. It has 
a Branch in every important town of Turkey. The concession of the Ottoman 
Bank was extended in August 1925, by the Turkish Government, for a further 
period of 10 years. 

The total amount of paper currency in circulation on January 31, 1926, 
was approximately £T153, 000,000. New notes have been recently printed 
in London, issued and exchanged against the old notes which bore the name 
of the Ottoman Empire, at offices opened to the public by the State for that 
purpose. This in no sense means an increase of the paper currency. The 
new notes are for the value of 1, 6, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 pounds. The 
notes of 50 piastres and £T25 have, therefore, disappeared from circulation. 
All the new notes, except that of £T1, have on them a portrait of the 
Turkish president. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency. A gold 
standard, with the piastre as the unit, was thenceforth to be general all over 
Turkey, and the piastre to equal 40 para. The piastre, as well as the half piastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces were to be 
of nickel. Silver coins were 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres; and gold coins 25, 50, 100, 
260, and 500 piastres. Silver was legal tender up to 800 piastres, and nickel 
up to 60 piastres. 

The only money in general circulation, apart from nickel coins for 10 
and 20 paras and for 1 piastre and coins for 2J, 5, 10 and 25 piastres, 
is paper money issued during the war. This forced currency is very depreci- 
ated, the Turkish paper lira being worth about one-eighth of the gold coin of 
the same denomination. 

The gold lOO-piastre piece (which is, equivalent to i£Tl) weighs 7 '216 
grammes, '916 fine, and thus contains 6 ’6147 grammes of lino gold. The 
silver 20-piastre pieco woighs 24 "OfiS grammes, '830 fine, and therefore contains 
19‘965 grammes of fine silver! £Tll equals £10 approximately (pre-war). 

Weights and measures are as follows 

1 Ohe, — 400 drams . . = 2-8264 lbs. 

1 Batman =» Q Ohes . . . = 16 ‘958 lbs, 

89-6263 Olces =1 cwt. 

1 Caniar = 44 G/ces . . . = 124-3616 lbs. 

IGheM =195Gte . . .= 651-148 lbs. 

\ Kileh . . , , . = 0-9120 bushel. 

1 il/tt.9caZ (Ess, of rose) IJ . = 74-171 grains. 

1 (cloth) . . i . =s 26-96 inches, 

1 JSndaze . . , . . ==< 25.655 inches, 
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Archipel, Cypen 


Leipzig, 1914. 


1 (land) . . . . == 29 '830 inches. 

1 Beumim- . , . . . = 1098 '765 sq. yards. 

1 (hectare) . . • = 2 '47 acres. 

In 1889 the metrie system of weights was made obligatory for cereals ; 
metric weights were decreed obligatory in January 1892, but the decree is not 
yet enforced. In 1915 the metrie system was made the official standard of 
weights and measures. On May 24, 1928, the Grand National Assembly 
passed a law making the employment of European numerals obligatory as 
from June 1, 1929. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira calendar, while as from January 1, 
1926, it was decided finally to adopt the Gregorian calendar alone, the 
Turkish civil year 1342 becoming 1926. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

1. Oyi-IOIAL PuBWCAXIOlfS. 

Aiiijuaireacnmsiiqne, laas. (rirst issue, 1928.) Office Central de Statistique, Angora. 
Ssvlei Sslnsu’.c.i:. Official Annual. Angora. First issue 1926. 

La Legislation turque. Recueil des lois. . . . Constantinople, 1925. 

Desiur, Collection of Turkish Laws, (now in process of completion). 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Annual. 

Turkey in Asia ; Anatolia. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Hi.storical 
Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianism. (Handbooks prepared by the 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1021. 

Al&irs, Records of Proceedings and Draft 

lS23"^etn^ Instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 

2. Non-Offioial Publioations. 

.4 &5of (G. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917. 

Allen (W. B. D.), The Turks in Europe. London, 1920. 

Annuaire Commercial Turc. Constantinople. (No. 1, 1924). 

Amsfrony (Harold), Turkey in Travail. London, 1925. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1, Of Tup.key in Great Britain. 


Ar/ibassador. — Ahmet Pent Bey (July, 1925). 

GoJt}iS(?f?or. —Mehmet Ali Shevki Pasha (September 1, 1927). 

First Secretary. — Feridun Ceinal Bey. 

Third Secretary.— Orheai Tab sin Bey. 

Ardmist. — Mehmet Tefik Bey. 

Oonsul, — Orhan Halid Bey (April 13, 1927). 

2. Of Great Britain in Turkey. 

Ambassador. — ^The Right Hon. Sir George R. Clerk, G.O.M.G., C.B. 
(appointed November 12, 1926). 

Counsellor {local ranh.) — W. S, Edmonds, C.M.G., 0. B.E. 

Secretaries, — P, M. Roberts, J. M. Troutbeck, W. I. Mallet, H. A. Clarke. 
Secretaries {local rank ). — A. K. Helm, 0. B.E., J. R. M. Leake. 

Military AttacM. — Major H. F. Heywood, M.C. 

Nanai AttacM. — Capt. R. H. L Bevan, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Oomnercial Secretary. — Col. H. Woods, 0. B.E, 

Consul-General. — A. T. Waugh, O.M.(3. 

"" ‘ Consul-General at Smyrna, and Consuls at Mersina and 
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Creasy (Sir Edward Shepherd), History of the Ottoman Turks. [Founded on Von 
Hammer, but continued to 1876.] New ed. London, 1882. 

Curtis (W. B.), Turkestan. London, 1911. 

CzapUelca (Miss M. A.), Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day ; an 
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URUGUAY. 

(Republica Oriental del Uruguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 


The Republic of Uruguajr, formerly a part of the Spanish Yiceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata, and subsequently a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 25, 1826, which was recognised by the Treaty of 
Montevideo, signed August 27, 1828. The new Constitution of the Republic, 
adopted in 1919, separated Church and State, introduced universal suffrage, 
and considerably reduced the powers of the Executive. Voting is secret, 
and the principle of proportional representation operates. In 1921 the 
Constitution was amended granting votes to women. The legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Representatives, which meet in annual session, extending from March 15 
to December 15. In the interval of the session, a permanent committee of 
two senators and five members of the Lower House divides with the Presi- 
dent the control of the executive power. The representatives are chosen 
for tliree years, in the proportion of 1 to every 12,000 qualified voters, who 
must be able to read and write, and over 18 years of age. The senators are 
chosen by an Electoral College, whose members are directly elected by the 
jieople ,• there is one senator for each department, chosen for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years. There are 124 representatives and 19 
senators. 

The executive is divided between the President of the Republic and a 
National Administrative Council. The President is elected for four years 
by the direct vote of the people, and may be re-elected after an interval of 
8 years since his last holding office. The National Administrative Council 
consists of nine members (with nine alternates), elected for six years ; 
six are of the majority party, and three of the largest minority; 
ttree retire every two years. The election is by direct popular vote. 

The_ President appoints the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War and 
Marine, and ot the Interior, and has supreme control of these departments. 

I he other ministers — of Finance, Public Works, Industry and Education — 
are appointed by the Council, which is the controlling power of these I 

aepartments. It proposes the annual budget and recommends to the 
1 resident such fiscal measures as it deems expedient. 

1 Dr* Don Juan Campisteguy (March 1, 
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Area and Populatioii, i 

The following table shows the area and the estimated population of the ' ■ 

19 departments (capitals in brackets) bn December 31, 1927 : — ‘ ? 


Departments 

Area, square 

Population 
Dee. 31, 1927 

Poi), per 
square mile 

Artigas (Artigas) 


4,304 

48,676 

10-1 

Canelones (Oanelones) 


1,834 

162,962 

90 '0 

Cerro- Largo (Melo) . 



77,205 

13-6 

Oolonia (Colonia) 


2,193 

102,646 

47-5 

Durazuo (Durazno) . 


5,525 

74,741 

13-7 

Flores (Trinidad) 


1,744 

28,091 

16-3 

Florida (Florida) 


4,673 

85,277 

20-6 

Lavalleja (Minas) 


4,819 

93,770 

33*3 

Maldonado (Maldonado) 


1,587 

52,927 

19*4 

Montevideo 


256 

447,894 

1,749-5 

Paysandil (Paysandd) 


5,115 

65,468 

12-7 

Eio Negro (Fray Bentos) 


3,269 

36,762 

11-2 

Rivera (Bivera) 


3,793 

69,385 

15-6 

Rocha (Rocha) 



64,229 

15'0 

Salto (Salto) . 


4,865 

78,667 

lG-1 

San Jos6 (San Jos6) . 



81,114 

30-1 

Soriano (Mercedes) . 


3,561 

71,268 

20-0 

Taouarembd (Tacuaremho) 
Treintay Tres (Treinta y Tr 

es) : 

8,112 

8,682 

82,241 

54,178. 

10*1 

14-7 

Total 

72,153 

1 1,762,451 

20-4 


The last census was taken in 1908, when the total population was 
1,04:2,686, divided into 861,464 native-born and 181,222 immigrants, in- 
cluding 62,357 Italians, 54,885 Spaniards, 27,789 Brazilians and 18,600 
Argentinians. The population on December 31, 1927 (estimated at 
1,762,461), included 969,047 males and 793^404 females. 

The population of Montevideo City on December 81, 1927, was 447,894. 
Of the other cities, Paysandu had 26,000 inhabitants? Salto, 80,000 ; 
Mercedes, 23,000. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years : — 


Years 

Living Births 

Still-Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1 Surplus Of Living 

1 Births over Deaths 

1925 

42,167 

1,362 

9,868 

19,332 1 

1 22,835 

1926 

43,091 i 

1,437 


17,828 

25,263 

1927 

42,845 

1,389 

10,243 

19,944 1 

1 22,901 


Of the living births in 1927, 12,087 were illegitimate. Divorces: 
368 in 1926 ; 381 in 1925. 

The language of the country is Spanish. 

For five years the arrivals and departures, by sea, at all the ports 
were ; — 


-" ■ ! 

1923 

1924 

1925 

I 1926 i 

1927 

Arrivals . . . 

172,503 

178,883 

161,942 

170,754 

202,468 

Departures . 

157,078 

158,633 

147,305 

153,224 

183,386 


Eeligioa and Education. 

State and church are separated ; and there is complete religious liberty. 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
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The arclxbishopric of Montevideo lias 2 suffragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, 45,470 
unspecified and 126,426 Liberals 

^ Primary education is obligatory. In 1927 there were 1,464 public and 
private schools with 160,169 enrolled pupils and 4,425 teachers. Since 
1924, 262 new schools have been established. There were also 64 evening 
courses for adults ivith 6,700 pupils and 161 teachers. State expenditures on 
education in 1927 amounted to 4,981,783 pesos. 

The University of the Republic at Montevideo, inaugurated in 1849, 
has 10,285 students. There are four normal schools for males and females, 
and a school of arts and trades supported by the State where 997 pupils 
receive instruction gratuitously. There are also many religious seminai’ies 
throughout the Republic with a considerable number of pupils, a school 
for the blind, two for the deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic science. 

The Asistencia POblica is an institution which has general charge of 
hospitals, asylums, dispensaries, and similar relief works all over the country. 
In Slarch 1919 old-age pensions were first granted. 

Justice. 

The judicial power rests with the High Court of Justice, con- 
sisting of 6 judges elected by the General Assembly of the Chambers. 
The President is chosen annually by the members of the Court 
from amongst themselves. This court has original jurisdiction in constitu- 
tional, international, and admiralty cases, and will hear appeals in cases in 
which the decision has been modified or altered in other appeal courts, of 
which there are 2 each with 3 judges. In Montevideo there are also 3 courts for 
ordinary civil cases, 2 for commercial cases, 1 for Government {Jurigato de 
Macicnda), 2 for criminal cases, 2 correctional courts, and 8 for criminal 
investigation. Each departmental capital has a departmental court, and 
each of the 214 judicial sections into which the Republic is divided has a 
justice of peace court; further, each section is divided into districts, in 
which deputy judges (alcaldes) try cases involving small amounts. 

In September 1907 the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its place. 

Fmance. 


The receipts and expenditure for recent years are stated as follows 
(4-7 gold pesos = £1) ; — 


- 

Eeeeipts 

Expenditure j 

- 

Beeeipts 

Expenditure 

1923- 24 1 

1924- 25 1 

1925- 261 

£ 1 
9,295,575 

8.725.800 

8.726.800 

£ i 

9,200,999 
8,708,200 
8,708,200 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 291 

1 & 

\ 10,240,402 

12, 550, .803 i 
11,716,245 i 

£ 

10,267,219 

11,903,455 

1 11,798,041 


1 Estimate. 


The budget of 1924-26 was prolonged to cover those of the three subse- 
quent fiscal years, through the failure of Congress to ratify the budgets 
presented to it. Expenditure for 1927-28 was 66,946,242 gold pesos and 
revenue 59,986,427 pesos. However, the surplus of 4,040,184 gold pesos 
included 2,136,382 surplus from the previous year. Estimated receipts, 
1928-29, are 55,066,351 pesos; expenditure (partly from surplus), 67,986,674 
pesos. . 
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The amount of the public debt of XJraguay on September 30, 1928, is given 
as 214,599,742 pesos, of which 139,551,608 was external, 72,244,133 pesos 
internal and 2,804,000 pesos was the debt contracted jointly with Brazil for 
the construction of an international bridge over the Yaguaron River. 
Service of the debt, including interest and siSting fund, required 15,147,258 
pesos in 1927. About 74-i per cent, of the customs revenue is pledged to 
the service of certain debts. 

Defence 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 5 years, 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 19 line battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 9 cavalry regiments, 3 field artillery regiments of 3 
batteries each, a fortress artillery company and machine gun company, 1 
engineers’ battalion, and l_,bearer company with a peace strength in 1927 of 
818 officers and 7,314 men, and a nominal war strength of 50,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory in the 
event of war. It is divided into three classes, or ‘bans.’ The first ‘ban,’ 
or ‘mobile ’ national guard contains all the young men fit for military duty 
between the ages of 17 and 30, who would take the field with the standing 
army. The second ban, consisting of men fit for service between 30 and 45, 
is the ‘departmental,’ or provincial, national guard. Its units do not move 
out of their own departments, but the men can be drafted to make good 
the losses of the mobile units in time of war. The third ban, containing 
all the men between 19 and 46, is the ‘territorial’ force, and is only liable 
to garrison duty in its own districts. The total strength of the National 
Guard (all three bans) is, nominally, about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a police force, with an establishment of 5,000, and a force of 
mounted police (‘Guardia Republicana ’) of 392. The Fire Brigade, which 
also undertakes police duties, numbers 360. 

The infantry of the active army is armed with the Mauser rifle, the 
field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7 ’6 cm. guns. The National 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Range guns. 

The Military Aviation School possessed, at the end of 1926, some 65 
machines. The School has its own workshops and staff of mechanics, and an 
establishment of 8 instructors and 336 officers and men, A naval Aero- 
nautical service is also in process of being organized. 

The fleet consists of the light cruiser Montevideo, the training vessel (ex- 
yacht) IS de JuUo, the torpedo gunboat Uruguay, 1,400 tons, speed 23 knots, 
launched at Kiel in 1910, and a few smaller craft. 

Production and Industry. 

Uruguay is primarily a pastoral country, 60 per cent. (27,573,919 acres) 
of the total area being devoted to the stock-raising industry, 20 per cent. 
(10,002,126 acres) to mixed farms and ranches, and only. 5 per cent. 
(2,681,613 acres) to agriculture. The remaining 15 per cent, of the country’s 
area is unproductive. Animals and animal products constitute 95 per cent, 
of the country’s exports. .Four leading frigorificos, having a daily capacity 
of 4,000 cattle and 7,000 sheep carcases, handled in 1927, 694,721 cattle and 
1,494,645 sheep. Wool shipments for recent seasons have been: 1925-26, 
113,884 bales ; 1926-27, 130,099 bales ; 1927-28, 132,528 bales. Nutria 
skins are exported at the rate of 50,000 a year. 

In 1926 there were within the Republic 8,431,613 head of cattle, including 
3,124,957 cows, 1,230,766 heifers, 383,106 oxen, 14,448,341 sheep, and 
73,464 young bulla. 
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Agrieulfcural products are raised chiefly in the Departments of Canelones, 
Colonia, San Jose, Minas, and Florida. The average farm is about 250 
acres. The principal crops and their yield for two years were as follows : — ■ 



j Area 

. Ti 

eld 


i 1926-1927 

1927-102S 

1926-1927 

1927-1928 

Wheat . 

Acres 

... 959,548 

Acres 

1,220,004 

Metric tons 
278,041 

Metric tons 
377,944 

Maize . 

. . , : 424,154 

480,220 

84,940 

126,890 

Barley . 


S,S53 

1,524 

1,745 

Oats 

! . . 9S,92S 

149,075 1 

20.940 

38,398 

Linseed . 

. ; 170,085 

207,668 1 

50,029 

. 52,007 


"Wine is produced cMefly in the departments of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto, Colonia, and Paysandu. In 1927 there were 3,991 properties of 24, 422 
acres, producing 62,822,199 kilos, of grapes, and 8,790,846 gallons of 
wine. Tobacco and olives are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, manganese, and lignite coal are found. The supjdy of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction has been a State monopoly since 1912. 

Commerce. 

The foreign trade was as follows (4 '7 gold pesos = £1) 


- 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

11,723,829 

13,240,160 

15,412,893 

15,688,723 I 

17,425,8.50 

Exports . . 

20,157,380 

22,773,995 

21,005,745 

20,164,468 

20,614,616 


The principal exports in 1927 were as follows: — Live animals, 646,689; 
meat and extracts, 168,596,717 kilos ; wool, 66,957,416 kilos; sheepskins, 
6,671,908 kilos; hides, 855,629; flax, 67,755 metric tons. 

The imports and exports for 1926 and 1927 were distributed as follows 
(in gold pesos): — 


Countries 


Imports fTQin 

Exports to 


1926 1927 

1926 

' 1927 

Argentina 

Brazil 

France , 
Germany . 

Italy 

Spain 

Great Britain 
United States . 




Peso.s Pesos 

7,238,422 9,142,505 

3.843,421 4,427,172 

6,329,696 5,173,684 

8.143,521 8,867,344 

4,042.428 3,545,101 

3.419,082 2,788,964 

10,656,829 12,369,614 

21,323,244 24,894,246 

Pesos 

8,910,582 

4,360,995 

12,211,301 

14,138,270 

4,500,546 

035,949 

23,983,040 

11,09.5,229 

Pesos 
12,679,880 
4,454,009 
13,388,070 
17,978,102 
[ 6,134,009 
431,775 
19,469,948 
7,480,998 


r- r"' ii-VULiUOlU HOUl 

f (according to Board of Trade Returns) were : chilled beef, 
717,7387. ; frozen beef, 685,4867. ; tinned beef, ete., 726,2167. ; frozen 
mutton, 811,2747. ; wool, 1,190,1217. The principal articles exported to 
Uruguay were cotton piece goods, 616,5467., and iron and steel manu- 
factures, 431,2267. ; coal, 883,2207. 

Returns) between Uruguay and the U.K. for 6 years (Board of Trade 
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- 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports from Uruguay into U.K 
Exports to Uruguay from U.K. . 

£ 

5.449,475 

3,208,160 

£ 

4,899,057 

3,179,129 

£ 

4,544,642 

2,377,068 

£ 

4,580,691 

2,861,737 

, ;8'' 

7.029,243 

3,107,954 


Shipping and Commnnieations. 

In 1927, 7,684 steamers of 13,525,071 tons entered the ports of Urngnay. 

The National roads of Uruguay have (1928) a total length of 2,760 miles, 
and there are about 4,990 miles of departmental roads, of which about 323 
miles are macadamised. River transport is also very extensive. 

The four principal railway systems are the Central (Combined System, 
(980 miles), the Midland (320 miles). North Western (113 miles), Northern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The East Coast Railway (78 miles) and 3 
minor lines are controlled by the State. On June 30, 1926, the railway 
system of Uruguay open for traffic had a total length of 1,729 miles of 
standard gauge, of which 205 miles were State lines. Early in 1927, 27 '9 
miles of the State line from San Carlos to Garzon were opened ; 45 miles of 
the line from San Carlos to Rocha are now open to traffic. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 6,393 miles ; in 

1927, 249 offices through which 1,337,129 telegrams passed. Two tele- 
phone companies of Montevideo have 36,570 miles of wire, and in the 
Republic, 28 companies in 1927 have 47,243 miles of wire. Number of 
subscribers, 23,793 on March 31, 1928. 

In 1927 there were 995 post offices. The movement of mail in 1927 
(internal) comprised 122,228,342 letters, packets, &c., and external, 
12,473,376, 

Banking and Credit. 

The Bank of the Republic, whose president and directors are appointed 
by the Government, had a paid-up capital on July 81, 1928, of 26,067,780 
gold pesos. Its earnings for year ending December 31, 1927, were 2,275,395 
pesos. This bank has the exclusive right to issue notes. On October 31, 

1928, notes to the value of 63,403,766 pesos, including 63,510,020 of large 
denominations (convertible into gold whenever the gold standard is resumed) 
and 9,893,746 pesos (convertible to silver) were in circulation, and its 
stock of gold amounted to 55,464,663 pesos, excluding 10,626,000 pesos in 
gold available for exports. This was well in excess of the statutory cover 
for the note issue, which was 37,000,000 pesos. In September, 1928, Con- 
gress passed a law establishing 56,000,000 pesos as the legal reserve and 
authorizing the Bank of the Republic to utilize freely in defence of the 
currency any surplus above that. Einal adoption of the gold standard seems 
probable in 1929. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Seguros del Estado) with a monopoly of new insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now he established. In 1926 the premiums 
collected amounted to 5, 780, 834 pesos, and the claims settled totalled 2,610,553 
pesos. This bank’s capital and reserves on Sept. 30, 1928, amounted to 
12,539,815 pesos. The Post Office Savings Bank reported December 31, 
1927, deposits of 940,301 gold pesos bearing 6 per cent, interest. 

Of the 20 banks in Uruguay three are British ; British Bank of South 
America, Bank of London and South America, and Royal Bank of Canada. 
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Money, 'Weigflits, and Measures. 

There is no Urngnayangold coin in circulation, but the monetary standard 
is gold, the theoretical gold coin being the ‘peso oro, weighing 1‘697 
grammes, ‘917 fine. The actual circulating medium consists of paper notes 
issued by the Bank of theEepublic in denominations of 600, 100, 10, 5, and 
1 dollars. Silver coins of 50 and 20 ccnUsimos ; and nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 
centesiinos are also in circulation. 

The exchange value of the peso in London ranged during 1927 between 
48|- pence and 51|- pence ; in New York, between 99 cents and 1‘04 dollars. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted in 1862 and 
various attempts have since been made to enforce it, though use of the old 
Spanish rveights and measures still persists. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives 

1, Ok TJruguat in Great Britain, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Senor Antonio 
Bachini, 

First 8'(screiary. —Roberto MacEachen. 

Naval AttacM. — Carlos Travieso. 

Eonorary AttacM. — Luis E. Mailhos. 

Consul-General. — A. R. O’Shanahan. 

2. Ok Great Britain in ITEtiGUAT. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul General.— 
Hon. E. S. Scott, C.M.6., M.V.O. Appointed January 1, 1926. 

Nmal AttaclA. — Oapt. St. A. B- Wake. 

Air AttacM. — Wing Commander B. H. Johnston, O.B.E., O.F.C. 

Vice-Consul.— 0, F. W. Andrews. 

Vice-Coimd at Montevideo, P. H. Irwin. 

Vice-Consul at Paysandu, 6, W, Teague. 


Books of Eeference concerning Uruguay, 

Annario Estadistico de la Repxiblica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo, Annual. 

SlnteKSis Estadistica de la Repiiblica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo. Annual. 

Boletin Bstadistics. Bi-annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Acevedo (Eduardo), Manual do historia urnguaya. Tomo 1, Abaroa I os tiempos heroicos, 
desde la conquista del territorio por los espaSoles, hasta la oruzada de los Treinta y Tres 
orientales. Montevideo, 1916. 

AraUJo (0.), Diccionario Geografico del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912 

Bllibro de ‘El Siglo.’— Montevideo, 1913. 

JSauaa (Francisco), Hlstdriade la dominacionespaflolaen elUruguay. Montevideo 1880 

Eeane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. I. In Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Soebel (W. H.), Uruguay. London, 1912. 

Maeeo (0. M.), El Uruguay al travds de un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910.— Impresione de 
Uruguay en el Siglo, XX. London, 1912. 

Part-er (W.), Uruguayans of To-day. New York, 1921. 

Ross (H. J. Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

JJmotBoW (Sir H.), The Great Silver River. London, 1888, 

Sawpognaro (V.), L’Umguayau commencement du XX® Siecle. Brussels 1910. 


VENEZUELA. 

(Estados Unidos db Ybnezuela.) 

Constitution aud Government. 

Tee Republic of Venezuela was formed in 1830 by secession from the other 
members of the RepubKc of Colombia. The Constitution in force is that of 
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July 1, 1925. Legislative authority is vested in a Congress of 2 chambers, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The former consists of 4:0 members 
elected for 3 years, 2 for each State, Venezuelans hy birth and over SO years 
of age. The latter is composed of native Venezuelans over 21 years of age 
who are elected for three years ; there is one for every 36, 000 inhabitants, 
and one more for an excess of 15,000. A State with fewer than 85,000 of 
population has one deputy. The Territories, on reaching the population 
fixed by law, also elect deputies. 

The executive power is exercised by the President of the Eepublio in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. The President 
is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan by birth and over 
30 years of age. 

President of the Repuhlic . — General Juan Vicente GOmez, elected May 3, 
1922, for the period 1922-1929, Assumed office on June 24, 1922. 

First Vice-President . — General Jose Vicente Gomez, elected June 24, 
1922. 

The seat of Government is at the City of Caracas, but, when any un- 
foreseen circumstance requires, the Executive Power may fix its residence 
at any other point of the Federal District. 

The States are autonomous and politically equal. Each has a Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions, and a President. The States are divided into districts and 
municipalities. Each district has a municipal council, and each mxrnicipio 
a communal junta. The Federal District and the Territories are ad- 
ministered by the President of the Republic through Governors. 


Area and Population. 

Venezuela has an area of 893,874 square miles, according to English 
geographers, though local estimates put it at 393,976 square miles. It has 
more than 1,000 rivers, with total navigable length of more than 6,000 miles. 
According to the census of January, 1926, the population was 8,026,878, 
not including 10,520 Venezuelans known to be residing abroad. Estimated 
population on December 81, 1926, was 3,053,497. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

The country is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
2 Territories, as follows : — 


State 

Capital 

Pop. 

January, 

1926 

State 

Capital 

Pop. 

January, 

1926 

Anzoategai . 

Barcelona 

112,797 

Portuguesa . 

Guanare 

58,721 

Apure . 

San Fernando 

Sucre . 

Cumana 

216,476 


de Apure 

42,999 

Tdehira 

San Cristobal 

172,900 

Aragua 

Bolivar. 

Maracay 

106,839 

Trujillo 

Trujillo 

218.780 

Ciudad Bolivar 

75,227 

Yaraeuy 

San Felipe 

122,836 

Carafiobo 

Valencia 

147,204 

Zamora 

Barlnas 

67,841 

Cojedes 

San Carlos 

82,153 

Zulia . . 

Maracaibo 

222,613 

Falc6n . 

Coro 

178,642 

Ter. Amazonas 

San Feniando 


Gu4rico . i 

1 Oalataozo 

125,282 


de Atabapo 

60,276 

Lara . 
Merida . 

Barquisimeto 

Merida 

271,369 
i 150,128 

„ . Delta- 
Amacuro 

Tucupita 

26,582 

Miranda 

Monagas 

Oeumaro 

Maturin 1 

1 189,572 
i 68,765 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

195,460 

NuevaEsparta 

La Asuncion 

69,892 


Total . 

3,026,878 
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Some of the more important cities with their population according to the 
census of 1926s are : 

Ciiracfts . . 135,253 San Cristobal , 15,295 Maraeay . . 11,108 

Maracaibo . . 74,767 Ciudad Bolivar . 10,762 La Guaira , . 8,323 

Valencia , . . 36,804 Onnmna . . 18,737 

Barquisimeto . 23,109 Coro . . . 10,932 

Cumana, the oldest existing European settlement in South Americai was 
destroyed by earthquake in January, 1928. 

The movement of population, according to official statistics, is shown as 
follows:— 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrant.s 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

1927 

8,820 

9,183 

11,556 

17,334 

82,137 

81,750 

95,741 

91,648 

64,509 

64,261 

51,782 

60,092 

10,707 

13,070 

14,690 

21,072 

23,806 

11,003 

11,170 

13,369 

10,562 

61,104 


Eeligion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but there is toleration of all 
others. The Archbishop of Caracas has 5 suffragan bishops. 

Elementary instruction is free, and from the age of 7 to the completion of 
the primary grade, compulsory. The number of pupils in the Government 
primary schools in 1927 was 70,151 ; in 348 private schools, 14,487 j in 233 
municipal schools, 9,648; in 266 State primary schools, 9,689 ; in secondary 
schools, 546 ; in special schools, 1,411; in institutes of higher learning, 400. 
Superior instruction is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and Letters ; 
Physical, Mathematical, and Natural Sciences ; Medical Science ; Political 
Science ; and Ecclesiastical Science. These schools can be established 
separately or can unite to form Universities. There are at present in 
activity, the University of Los Andes at Merida, eight schools of Political 
Science and of Ecclesiastical Science, and in Caracas the Central University 
with 570 students in 1926-27, besides private schools of Political Science. 
The Government supports also various Institutes for special instruction. 

Justice. 

Judicial authority resides in the ‘Federal Court of Cassation,’ which is 
the supreme tribunal, and in various tribunals and courts established by 
special laws. Members of the Federal Court of Cassation (seven in number) 
are elected by Congress for 7 years, one for each of seven groups of States 
into which the Republic is divided for this purpose. They select their own 
President, Vice-President, and Chancellor. The I’ederal Procurator-General 
is appointed for 8 years. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tively President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior 
court, courts of first instance, district courts, and municipal court.s. The States’ 
judicial officers hold their posts for 3 years. In the Territories there are civil 
and criminal jndges of first instance, and also judges in the municipios. 
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1924-25 1 

1925-261 . 

1926-271 

1927-28 1 

1928-29 1 

Eeveniie . 
Expenditure 

£ 

2,646,680 

2,534,180 

£ 

2,765,900 

2,651,214 

£ 

3,762,100 

3,678,800 

£ 

4,422,924 

4,405,415 

£ 

7,780,008 

7,780,098 


1 Estimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 ' 


Revenue 

Bolivars 

Expenditure 

Bolivars 

Import duties . . . 

30 per cent, tax . 

Cigarette revenue 

Liquors .... 

Revenue stamps . 

Minerals . 1 . . 

Treasury reserve funds 

47.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

13.600.000 

10.000. 000 
12,000,000 
20,000,000 

37.131.000 

Department of Interior . 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs .... 
Departmert of Finance . 
Ministry of War and Marine 
Department of Internal 
Development . 

Ministry of Public Works . 

„ „ Education . 
Unforeseen Expenditure . 

31,506,004 

4,391,150 

30,279.773 

20,024,896 

48,109,996 

60,078,840 

9,145,463 

1,913,836 

Total (all items). 

195,450,000 

Total (all items) 

105,450,000 


j Under the Oonstitufcion 12-^ per cent, of the Federal Revenue is assigned 

to the States and Territories ; 1928-29 21,002,818 bolivars. 

I The pirblic debt on June 30, 1927, was 87,367,316 bolivars. The 

I internal debt anjounted to 36,239,440 bolivars, and the external debt to 

' 51,127,876 bolivars. On September 30, 1928, the public debt stood at 

approximately 81,000,000 bolivars. 

Defence. 

In 1920 a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans have to 
serve two years with the active forces of the army, and to remain in the 
reserve until the age of 45. The active army consists of infantry, 20 
battalions, each of 400 men ; artillery, 8 batteries, each of 200 men, and 1 
naval battalion. The naval force contains one battalion distributed among 
the vessels of the navy, which consists of 3 gunboats and a training ship 
I acquired in 1012. 

Production and Industry, 

The surface of Venezuela is divided into 3 distinct zones — the agri- 
cultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown cofee, 
cocoa, sugar- cane, maize, cotton, heans, &c. ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the third, which covers nearly half the country, tropical products, 
such as caoutchouc, balata (a gum resembling rubber), tonka beans, copaiba, 
vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the inhabitants. Forest resources have 
been barely tapped ; 600 species of wood have been identified. The area 
under coffee is estimated at from 180,000 to 200,000 acres. The coffee 
plantations number about 33,000, and those of cocoa 5,000. Fjcports of 
coffee, 1926, were 42,754 metric tons; of cocoa, 15,052 metric tons. There 
are about 600 sugar plantations. The annual production of sugar may be 
estimated at 60,000 tons. 

( One-fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. The live-stock in 
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Venezuela is estimated as follows : — 2,077,684 oxen, 113,439 sheep, 2,154,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 64,665 mules, 200,439 asses, 512,086 pigs. Ship, 
ments of hides in 1926 amounted to 3,456 metric tons. In the agricultural 
and cattle industries about 60,000 labourers are employed. 

Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals and is to-day one of the 
principal petroleum producing countries in the world ; the production in 1927 
amounted to 62,817,088 barrels against 36,662,616 barrels in 1926. The 
only difficulty lies in transport ; oil tankers able to cross the sand bar 
into Lake Maracaibo have to be specially built. Asphalt from Lake Bermudez 
is exported to the United States. There are important gold mines in the 
region to the south-east of Ciudad Bolivar. Total yield, 1927, was 51,472 
ounces. Copper ore is also produced. An American company is exploiting 
the magnesite deposits on Margarita Island. Coal is worked at Coro, in 
Falcon State, and at Naricual. Salt mines in various States are now 
worked by the Government. Round the island of Marga,rita and 
neighbouring islets off the north coast of Venezuela pearl fishing is carried 
on under government licence. 

Venezuela has few industries, most manufactured materials required 
being imported. There are two cotton mills at Valencia, one at Caracas, 
and one at Oumana, producing textiles which compete with imported Man- 
chester goods in the cheaper qualities. There is also a cement and a glass 
factory at Caracas. Salt and matches are Government monopolies ; the 
latter is farmed by a British Company. British investments in Venezuela 
have increased from 9,110,0007. in 1924 to 17,708,0007. in 1927. 

Commerce. 

The value of the imports into and exports from Venezuela for 4 years 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Imports .... 

216,925,000 

308,678,000 

413,688,688 

368,421,052 

Exports .... 

218,486,484 

323,278,427 

896,652,681 

443,021,052 


Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Board of Trade returns) for 6 years 



1 1924 

1 1926 

1 1926 

1 1927 

[ 1928 

Imports from Venezuela to U. Kingdom 
Exports to Venezuela from U. Kingdom 

£ 

480,437 

1,782,894 

1 1,870,0761 
2,480,0271 

£ 

1 299,707 
2,290,583 1 

£ 

1 318,908 1 
12,170,502 1 

£ 

318,722 

2,165,241 


Shipping and Communications. 

The number of vessels in the foreign trade which entered the ports of 
Venezuela in 1926 was 1,963, of an aggregate tonnage of 2,459,938 (Briti.sh 
vessels, 137 of 270,119 tons). The number that cleared was 3,797 of 
4,719,574 tons (British, 518 of 667,630 tons). Foreign vessels are not per- 
mitted to engage in the coasting trade, except by special concessions or by 
contract with the Government. 

There are good motor roads from Caracas to La Guaira and Macuto, from 
Caracas to Valencia and Puerto Gabello, eventually to he continued to San 
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Cristobal (683 miles), and from Caracas to G-natire, projected as far as Ciudad 
Bolivar ; from Maracay two new roads have been opened to Ocmnare de la 
Costa, and to Villa de Cura and the Llanos of Apure ; in renaoter parts, 
away from the rivers, traffic is carried on by means of pack animals and 
small mule-carts. Anew road has also been constructed in the western part 
of the country from tJraca, the present terminus of the Tachira Railroad, 
southward of the mountains of San Cristobal. Two great new roads are 
under construction, the Gran Oarretera Oriental (626 miles), and the Gran 
Carretera Occidental (540 miles). Altogether there are about 4,064 miles of 
road fit for motor traffic. 

In Venezuela there are 12 lines of railway (5 national and 7 foreign— the 
latter including 4 British and 1 German) with a total length of {January 1st, 

1927) 661 miles. The Great Railway of Venezuela, 113 miles in extent, is one 
of the longest lines in the Republic, running between Caracas and Valencia. 

The Bolivar Railway, 143 miles, the oldest line in operation in the country, 
runs from the port of Tucucas to Barquisimeto, In 1923 gross railway 
receipts amounted to 18,007,794 bolivars. In Caracas electric tramways are 
worked by a British Company. 

There are about 11,160 miles of navigable water in Venezuela. The 
Compafiia Venezoiana de Navegacion has a virtual monopoly of the navi- 
gation of the river and its tributaries and the Lake of Maracaibo. 

The telegraph system has a network of 6,244 miles with 218 telegraph 
offices handling 1,000,000 messages. A British company supplies telephonic 
communication in most parts of the settled country in the neighbourhood 
of Caracas. There are 359 post-offices. 

There are wireless stations at Aragua, Caracas, Maracay, Maiquetia, San 
Cristobal, Porlaraar, La Guaira, and Barquisimeto. 

Money. 

The official monetary unit is the Bolivar (equivalent to 0 •290323 
grammes fine gold), which corresponds to the franc. It is divided into 100 
cdntimos. The bolivar equals at par 9JfZ. or 19 '3 cents (U.S. ) £1 == 25 ’25 

bolivars. The following are the coins in current circulation; Gold, 100 
(morocotas) and 20 bolivars ; silver, 5, 2'60, 2, 1, 0‘60 (real) bolivars, and 
0‘26 (medio) bolivars ; nickel, 0*125 (locha), 0’06 (centavo) bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets showing 
thefr values at par) : 1,000 bolivars (£39 11s. 8d!.);800 bolivars(£Sl 13s. 4a!.) ; 

500 bolivars (£19 16s. lOdy, 400 bolivars (£15 16s. Bci.); 100 bolivars 
(£3 19s. 2d.); 50 bolivars (£1 19s. Id,); 20 bolivars (15s. lOd.); and 10 
bolivars (7s. lid.). The circulation of foreign banknotes is forbidden. 

The Bank of Venezuela (capital 24,000,000 bolivars) had on June 30, 

1921, a reserve fund of 4,404,719 bolivars; cash holdings (June 30, 1922) 
of 50,562,207 bolivars gold and 8,135,861 bolivars silver. The Bank of 
Caracas has a capital of 6,000,000 bolivars. There are also two other banks, 
the Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 1,250,000 bolivars, and the 
Commercial Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 400,000 bolivars, as well as 
local branches of British, American and Dutch banks. 

The new Venezuelan banking law (July 18, 1927) authorises the free 
establishment of banks in Venezuela, which, provided they are incorj)o rated 
as native companies, shall have power to issue notes to bearer convertible on 
presentation. They must publish monthly balance sheets, keep 10 per cent, 
of their reserves in gold and 60 per cent, in Venezuelan securities. 

A decree of May 18, 1912, provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be the metric system. ' ' 
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Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of 'yEirEZTJEi.A IN Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Diogenes 


-Dr. Eduardo Arroyo Lameda. 


Secretary . — Julio F. Mendez (absent). 
Commercial AttacM and Acting Secretary.— 
Consul in London. — P. H. Altuna. 


There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newport, Birmingham^ and Southampton. 

2, Of Great Britain in Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — W. E. O’Eeilly, 
appointed October 29, 1926. 

Naval AttachL — Capt. J. S. 0. Salmond. 

Consul at Caracas. — H. E. Beard. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Bolivar, La Guaira, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
and San Fernando de Apure ; and a Consular- Agent at Oarupano, 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Venezuela. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario Estaclistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Slnopsis de Estadistiua General. 

( Qoletinde Bstadistica de los Bstado.s TJnidos de Venezuela. Monthly, 

f ; i Respecting the Question of the Boundary of British Guiana and Venezuela : Cor- 

‘ '! • , k respoudence between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States with 

respect to Proposals for Arbitration (United States. No. 2. 1896); Documents and 
Correspondence (Venezuela, No. 1, 1896) ; Maps to accompany Documents (Venezuela, 
No. 1, 1896, Appendix No. III.); Errata in “Venezuela No. 1.” (Venezuela, No. 2, 
1896); Further Documents (Venezuela, No. 3, 1896); Case on the Part of British 
Government (Venezuela, No. 1, 1899); Counter-case on the Part of British Government 
(Venezuela, No. 2, 1899); Argument on the Part of British Government (Venezuela, 
No. 3, 1899); Case, Counter-case, and Argument on the Part of Venezuela (Venezuela, Nos. 
4, 5, .and 6, 1899) ; Award of the Tribunal of Arbitration (Venezuela, No. 7, 1899). 
London, 1896 and 1899. 

Gaceta Oficial. Daily, Caracas. Constitucion de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela 
Sanoionada par la Asamblea nacional constituyente en 1909. Caracas, 1909. 

Departinont of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Venezuela : Geographical Sketch, Natural Resources, Laws, &c. Issued by the Bureau 
of American Republics. Washington, 1904. 

Venezuela 1924. Geographic Sketch, fauna, flora, population, laws, finance, etc., etc. 
Official Edition of the Deiiartment of Pomento of the United States of Venezuela. 
Caracas, 1924. 

2. Non-Official PuBLiOATioNs. 

Indicator de Caracas y de la Republica. First Year, 1919-20. Caracas. 

El libro amarillo de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, 1919, Caracas, 1919. 

(P. L.), Veueznela. Washington, 1922. 

Bingham, (Rivam), The Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 1906-7. 
New Haven, 1909. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel (Stanford’s) ; Central and South America. 2d. 
ed. Vol. I. London, 1909. 

DaZion (L. V.), Venezuela. Loudon, 1912. 

Do^B307l (T. C.), The South American Republics. Part II. New York, 1906. 

J’o7-ionJ (J. G.^ Historia Constitucional de Venezuela. Vol. 1 Berlin, 1907. 

Sumboldt (A, von), Personal Narrative of Travel to the Equinoctial Regions of America. 
8 vols, London, 1900.— Views of Nature, London, 1900. 

, ir^ Lmdaeta Rosales (M.), Gran Recopilacidn Geograflea, Bstadistica 6 HiStdrica de 
•Venezuela. 1889. 
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AAC 

Aachen (Prussia), 926, 957; tech- 
nical schools, 928 
Aalborg (Denmark), 784 
Aalen (Wiirttemherg^ 965 
Aarau (Switzerland), 1311 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1308, 1310 
Aarhus (Denmark), 784 
Abaco Island (Bahamas), 332 
Abaiang Island (Pacific), 421 
Abancay (Peru), 1175 
Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, 
646, 646, 647 ; Wahhabi war 
under, 646, 646, 647, 1323 
Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, Sultan, 
(Kedah), 182 

Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 177 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, Amir of 
Trans-Jordan, 191 
Abemama Is. (Pacific), 421 
Abercorn (N. Rhodesia), 221 
Aberdeen, burgh, 17 
— county, 17 
— - university, 22, 23 
Aberdeen (South Dakota), 686 
Aberdeen (Washington, U.S.A), 601 
Aberystwyth College, 22 
Abeshr (Wadai), 898 
Abha (Yemen), 648, 649 
Abidjan (French West Africa), 910 
Abkhasian, Soviet Rep. (Georgia), 
1247 

Abo (Finland), 834 ; university, 834 
Xbo-Bjorneborg (Finland), 833 
Aboisso (French West Africa), 910 
Abruzzie Molise (Italy), 1010 
Abu (India), 144, 170 
Abu Arish ( Yemen), 648 
Abu Zabal (Egypt), wireless stn., 824 
Abuna (Coptic bishop), 632 


ADI 

Aburi (Gold Coast), 258 
Abyssinia, 213, 630 sqq 

— boundary, 213, 263, 630, 905, 

1029 

— commerce, 634, 905 

— King Regent, 631, 632, 633 

— leased territory, 263, 632 

— railways, 634, 905 

— religion, 632, 815 

— roads, 634, 905 

— trade routes, 634, 905 
Abyssinian race, 632 
Acajutla (Salvador), port, 1262 
Acarnania (Greece), 968 
AecheM Guzai (Eritrea), 1028 
Accra (Gold Coast), 266 

— wireless station, 268 
Accrington, 14 
Achaia (Greece), 968 

Achimota Univ. Coll. (Gold Coast), 
256 

Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 332 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov;, 718 
Acre (Palestine), 186, 188 ; port, 
190 

Acre Territory (Brazil), 698 ; rubber, 
702 

Adalia (Turkey), vilayet, 1824 
Adana (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; min- 
ing, 1328; town, 1324, 1329 
Addis Ababa (Abyssinia), 631, 632, 
634, 905 

Adeiso (Gold Coast), 258 
Adelaide (S. Austaalia), 384 ; port, 
356 ; univ., 886 

Aden, 94, 95, 117, 203, 646, 648 ; 
boundary, 94 ; garrison, 127 ; 
railway, 94, 95 
Adi Caieh ( Eritrea), 1028 
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Adi Ugri (Eritrea), 1028 
Adjame (Ivory Coast), 910 
Admiralty Is. (N. Guinea), 425 
Adowa (Abyssinia), 631 
Adrar (Mauritania), 912 

— (Spanish Sahara), 1288 
Adrianople (Turkey), 1324 
Adua (Abyssinia), 632 
Adygeiskaia ( O.S. S. R. ) auton. region, 

1222 

JEgean Islands, 1034 ^ 

— Greek, minerals, 972 

— Italian, 1034, 1036 

— Turkish, 1323, 1324 
Ae’GHANIStan, 636 sqq 

— rebellion in (1928), 637 

Afion Karahissar (Turkey), vilayet, 
1324, 1328 

Africa, Central, Protectorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 208 
— Colonies in, Belgian, 268, 683 sqq 

British, 19 i sqq 

French, 259, 274, 275, 872, 

873, 885 sqq 

Italian, 200, 213, 263, 1018, 

1028 sqq 

Portuguese, 1197, 1198, 1201, 

1202 sqq 

Spanish, 1275, 1279, 1280, 

1288 sqq ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1092 sqq 

— East (British), 194 sqq 

(Italian), 200, 203, 263, 1018, 

1028 sqq 

(Port), 1197, 1201, 1203 sqq 

— Equatorial (French), 873, 896 sqq 

— North (French), 872, 873, 885 sqq j 

see also Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunis 

r- (Italian), 1018, 1030 sqq 

(Spanish), 1275, 1279, 1280, 

1288 ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1092 sqq 

— South (British), 214 syg 

— — Union of, 224 sqq 

■— S. -West (British), 271 sqq 

— West (British), 250 sqq 

— — (French), 274, 276, 872, 873, 

906 sqq 

— — (Port), 1197, 1201, 1202, 1203 

— — (Spanish), 1275, 1288, 1289 
Afrikya, see Tunis 

Agalega Is. (Mauritius), 207 


Agana (Guam), 625 
Agdenes (Norway), fort, 1142 
Agder, AustA Vest (Norway), 1139 
Agion Oros (Greece). 968 
Agordat (Eritrea), 1028 
Agra (prov. ), see United Provinces 
tea, 131 

— (town), 120, 163 

Agram or Zagreb (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1257 

— univ., 1257 
Agrigento (Italy), 1011 
Aguadulce (Panama), port, 1153 
Aguascalientes (Mexico), 1083,' town, 

1083 

Agusan dist. (Philippine Is.), 620 
Ahmadi, El, mosque, 815 
Ahmedabad (India), 120, 162 
Ahmed ibn Jabir, Sultan of Kuwait, 
660 

Ahvenanmaa (Finland), 833 
Aidin (Asia Minor), 1324 ; forest, 
1328 ; industries, 1328 ; 
mining, 1328 
Aigun (China), port, 730 
Ain (France), dept, 845 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 898 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 886 
Aisne (France), dept, 845 
Aitape (New Guinea), 424 
Aitutaki Island (Cook Islands), 414, 
415 ; wireless station, 416 
Aivalik (Turkey), asphalt, 1328 
Aix (France), univ., 852 
Ajaristan, Soviet Rep, of (Georgia), 
1247 

Ajk (Hungary), coal, 995 
Ajmer, town (India), 120, 144 
Ajmer-Merwara (India), 144 

— agriculture, 132 

— area and pop., 117 

— births and deaths, 119 

— education, 144 

— finance, 144 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 114 

— land revenue, 130 

— — tenure, 130 

— religion, 121 
Akassa (Nigeria), 253 

Akershus (Norway), 1139 ; fort, 
1142 

Akmolinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1241 
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. AKB' 

Akron (Ohio), 445, 569 ; univ. , 570 
Ak Serai (Turkey), vilayet, 1824 
Aksu (Sin-Kiaiig), 747 
Aksun (Abyssinia), 631 
Akureyri (Iceland). 796 
Alaava (Spain), 1275 
Alabama, 442, 482 

— agriculture, 459, 484 

— area and population, 442, 457, 

483 

— cotton, 469, 484 

— port, 472, 484 

— production and industry, 469, 484 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437i 483 
Alag6as (Brazil), state, 698, 699 

( Ala’idin Sulaiinan Shah, Sultan 

(Selangor), 177 

Alajuela (Oosta Eica), 760; town, 
760 

Aland (Finland), 838 
Alaouite, Territory of the (Syria), 
881 sqq 

Alaska, 442, 610 &qq 

— area and pop., 442, 457, 610 

— banks, 477, 612 

— defence, 452 

— education, 448, 611 

— fisheries, 467, 612 

— gold, 462, 612 

— government, 439, 440, 610 

— mining, 462, 612 

— ports, 472, 612 

~ production, &o., 462, 467, 611, 612 

— shipping, 472, 612 
troops in, 452 

Albacete (Spain), province, 1276 ; 
town, 12/6 

Albania, 640 tqq, 1323 

— alliance with Italy, 641 

— coast defence, 643 

' — King, 641 

— Vatican, concordat with, 642 
Albany (New York), 445, 559, 660 
Albany (W. Australia), 389 
Albay (Philippines), 621 
Albert, King (Belgium), 671, 672 
Albeuta (Canada), 278, 301 sqq 

— agiiculture, 288, 289, 290, 303 

— area and pop., 281, 302 

I — births, marriages, deaths, 282, 802 

i — constitution and government, 278, 

301 


' ALQ . 

Albeuta (Canada), crops, 288, 289, 

290 

— dairy products, 290 

' — ^ education, 283, 802 

— finance, 285, 303 

— fore/rts, 291, 803 

— Legislative Assembly, 280, 301 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 301 

— live stock, 290 

— mining, 292, 303 

— ministry, 301 

— municipal districts, 301 

— natural gas, 303 

— petroleum, 303 

— political parties, 301 

— production & industry, 288, 289, 

290, 291, 292, 303 

— railway.s, 803 

— representation, 278, 301 

— wheat, 288 

Albuquerque (New Mexico), 557; 
univ., 657 

Albury (New South Wales), 361 
Alcazar (Morocco), 1093 
Alcoy (Spain), 1276 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 211 
Alderney, government, 71 ; popu- 
lation, 18 

Aldershot Command (IJ.K.), 40 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1196 
Aleppo (Syria), 681, 882, 883 ; cotton, 

883 ; schools, 882 ; tobacco, 

883 ; town, 882, 883, 884 
Alessandria (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1011 
Alesund (Norway), 1140 
Alexander I, King (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1265 

Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 

ffi -mill, 380 

3, (Syria;, 881 ; town, 882 
Alexandria (Egypt), 814 
— -sliipping, 822 
— town, 813, 814 
— trade, 822 

Alexandria, Patriarch of, 682, 815, 

1226 

Alexandropolis (Greece), 968 
Alfonso XIII. (Spain), 3, 1271 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1196 i 

Alsbbia, 873, 886 sqq \ 

— area and pop., 878, 886, 887 
— books of reference, 891, 892 
— budget, 886, 887, 888 

xx2 
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Algeeia, education, 851^ 852, 887 

— facxilties, 852 

—■ finance, 885, 887, 888 

— government, 844, 872, 886, 

886 

— naval station, 860 

— representation, 844, 886 

— university, 852, 887 
A1 Ghail (Yemen), 648 
Algiers {Alger}, 860, 887 

— naval station, 860 
— - university, 852, 887 
Al Habl (Yemen), 648 
A1 Hazra (Yemen), 648 
Allmcema Isles (Spanish Africa), 

1275 

Ali, King of the Hejaz, 647, 648 
Alicante (Spain), 1275 ; town, 1276 
Aligarh (India), 120 ; university, 123, 
163 

Ali Kfavaz Khan Talpur, ruler 
(Khairpur), 165 
Al Jauf (Yemen), 648 
Al Khatnr (Yemen), 648 
Alkniaar (Netherlands), 1108 
Allahdbad, 120, 163 ; university, 123, 
163 

Allentown (Pa.), 445, 577 
Alliance (Ohio), 669 
Allier (France), dept., 845 
Al Matarama (Yemen), 648 
Almelo (Netherlands), 1108 
Almeria (Spain), prov., 1275 

— minerals, 1282, • town, 1276 
Almirante (Panama), port, 763 
Almora (India), 746 
Al-Mu’tasim BiTlah Al-Sultan Ab- 
dullah (Pahang), 177 

Alofi Is. (Fr. Pacific), 920 
Alor Star (Kedah), 182 
Alost (Belgium), 676 
Alpes, Basses- (Prance), dept., 845 

— Hautes- (Prance), dept., 845 

— -Maritime.s (France), dept., 846 
Alphomso Island (Seychelles), 211 
Alpollu (Turkey), 1329 
Alsace-Lorraine,, 847, 924 

— area and population, 847, 924 

— forts, 867 

— university, 852 

Al Suda (Yemen), 648 
Altcnburg (Thuringia), 963 
Alton (Illinois), 511 
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Altona (Germany), 925, 957 ; port, 
938 

Altoona (Pa.), 446, 577 
j Alvsborg (Sweden), province, 1294 
Alwand (Iraq), oil refinery, 1002 
Ahvar (India), 170 j town, 120 
Amanullah Khan, King (Afghan- 
istan), 637 

- abdication rescinded, 637 
Amapala (Honduras), 987 
Amarah (Iraq), 1001 
Amarillo (Texas), 590 
Amassia (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Amazonas (Brazil), state, 698 ; 

rubber, 702 

- (Peru), department, 1175 
-(Venezuela), ter., 1341 

Ambado (French Somali Coast), 805 
Ambala (India), 120 
Ambans, Tibetan officials, 746 
Ambato (Ecuador), 806, 806 
Ambeno (Portuguese Timor), 1206 
Amberg (Bavaria), 947 
Amboina (Dutch Indies), 1122 
Ambriz (Portuguese "West Africa), 
1203 

Amhrym Is. (New Hebrides), 422 
Ameeioa, see United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, &c., 
in (sec Bermuda, Canada, West 
Indies, &c.), 27 Qsgq 

— French cols, in, 873, 916 sqgr 
Amersfoort (Netherlands), 1108 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 631, 682 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 811 
Amiens (France), 849 
Amindivis Is. (Laccadives), 159 
Amirantes ],slands (Seychelles), 211 
Amman (Trans-Jordan), 192, 648 
Amoy (China), port, 731 

Amran (Yemen), 648 
Amritsar (India), 120, 161 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), 1108 ; 
canal, 1113 ; fort, 1113 ; port, 
1117 ; univ., 1109 
- (New York), 560 
Amsterdam Island (Reunion), 904 
Amur prov. (Manchuria), 744 
Anaconda (Montana), 545 
Anaiza (Nejd), 645, 647 
Anatolia (Turkey), 1828 
Anoacha (Pera), department, 1175 
Anchorage (Alaska), 610 
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Ancona (Italy), prov., 1009 ; town, 
1011 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 114, 

117.121.144.145 

— area and population, 117, 121, 

144.145 

— ^ Chief Commissioner, 114, 145 
• — forests, 131, 145 

— penal settlement, 145 

— religion, 121 
Anderlecht (Brussels), 675 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 653 

— (Venezuela), univ., 1342 
Andhra (India) univ., 123 
Andijan (Uzbekistan), 1225, 1243 
Andorra, 872 

Andover Staff College, 47 
Andros Island (West Indies), 332 
Anecho (Togo), 914 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 339 
Aneitydm Island (Pacific), 422 
Angddphorang (Bhutan), 689 
Angers (France), 849, 854 ; faculties, 
863 

Angkor (Cambodia), 879 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 262 sqq, 
896 

— boundary, 896 

— commerce, 265, 266, 634 

— defence, 264, 819 

— frontiers, 198, 263, 898 

— Governor-General, 262, 267 

— posts and telegraphs, 264, 267 

— railway, 264, 267 

— troops in, 819 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1201, 1202, 
1203 

— new currency, 1203 

Angora (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; 
mining, 1328 ; town, 1322, 
1323,1324 

Angora Government (Turkey), 1321, 
1322, 1323, 1325 
—•army, 1327 

■— Caliphate abolished by, 647, 1321 
— ■ Grand National Assembly, 1321, 
1322, 1323, 1325 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1325 

— Latin alphabet introduced by, 

1325 

— Lausanne Treaty, 1322, 1323, 

1326 


APO 

Angra do Heroismo (Azores), 1196 
Anguilla Is. (W.I.), 338, 339 
Anhalt, 923, 943 

— area and population, 923, 943 

— potash, 935 

AnWei or Anhui (China), prov., 729, 
730 

Animists (D. E. L), 1122 
Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is. ), 908 
Anking (China), 729 
Ankober (Abyssinia), 632 
Ankole (Uganda), 198 
Ann Arbor (Mich.), 536 ; univ., 
536 

Annai (Br. Guiana), 325 
Annam (French), 873, 876, 877, 878 

— agriculture, 875, 878 

— area and population, 873, 877, 878 

— imports and exports, 875, 878 

— port, 876, 878 

— rice, 875, 877 
Annapolis (Md.), 628, 529 
Annapolis Valley (Nova Scotia), 291 
Annobou Is. (8p_. Africa), 1288, 1289 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 632 
Antananarivo (Madagascar), 899, 900^ 

901,902 ; wireless station, 902 
Antigua Is. (W. I.), 837, 338, 339 
Antilles Is. (French), 916 
Antioch (Syria), 882; Patriarch of, 
882, 1225 

Antioquia (Colom.), 763, 766 ; gold, 
755 

Antipodes Islands (N.Z.), 415 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 718, 
719, 722 

— port, 694; town, 719 

— wireless station, 725 
Antrim, 66, 67 

Antsirabe (Madagascar), 900, 901 
An-tung (Manchuria), 730, 744, 745 
Antwerp (Belgium), 674 ; shipping, 
680 ; town, 676 
Anvers, see Antwerp 
Anzoitegui (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Aomori (Japan), 1048 
Aosta (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1011 
Apache Indians (New Mexico), 567 
Apeldoorn (Netherlands), 1108 
Apia (Western Samoa), 427 

— wireless station, 428 
Apoida (Thuringia), 963 
Apolima (Western Samoa), 427 
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Appenzell (Switzerland), 1308, 1309, 
1310, 1313 

Appleton (Wis.), 606 
Apra Harbour (Guam), 625. 

Apulia (Italy), province, 1010, 1020 
Apure (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Apuriraac (Peru), department, 1175 
Aqaba (Palestine), port, 648 
Aqaba-Maan (Ai'abia), 645 
Aquila degli Abrqzzi (Italy), 1009 ; 
town, 1011 

Arabia, 644 sqq, 1323 

— communities, 645 sqq 

Aracaju (Brazil), 698 

Arad (Rinnauia), 1214 

Arada (Wadai), 898 

Aragua (Venezuela), state, 1341 ; 

wireless station, 1345 
Aranuka Is. (Gilbert la.), 421 
Aranya Pradesa (Siam), 1269 
Ararat (Victoria), 371 
Arauca (Colombia), 753; towm, 753 
Araucan race (Chile), 719 
Arauco (Chile), province, 718 
Arbil (Iraq), 1001 
Arcadia (Greece), 968 
Archangel (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Ardahan (Turkey), 1323 
Ardfeche (France), dept., 845, 862 
Ardennes (France), dept., 845 
Ardmore (Old.), 572 
Arendal (Norway), 1140 
Arensburg (Estonia), 828 
Arequipa (Peru), 1175; town, 1174, 
1175 ; univ., 1176 
Arezzo (Italy), 1009, 1021 ; town, 
1011 

Argentine Repubbic, 651 sqq 
Arghana Maden (Turk.), copper, 1328 
Argolis (Greece), 968 
Argostolia (Greece), 968 
Argovie (Switzerland), 1308, 1310 
Argyll (Scotland), 17 
Ariancoupora (French, India}, 874 
Arica (Chile), province, 718, ,1176 ; 

port, 694; wireless station, 725 
Aridh (Nejd), 647 
Arifege (France), dept., 845 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 414 
Arizona, 442, 4S5 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 486 

— area and populacion, 442, 457, 485 

— cotton, 459, 486 


ASI 

Arizona, production and industry, 
459, 486, 487 

— public lands, 457 

— x'epresentation, 437, 485 
Arkansas, 442, 4.87 sgq 

— agriculture, 459, 488, 489 

— area and population, 442, 457, 

487 

— cotton, 459, 489 

— production and industry, 459, 

488, 489 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 487 
Arkansas City (Kansas), 519 
Armagh, 66, 67 

Armavir (U.S.S.R. ), 1225 
Armenia, Soviet Republic of, 1222, 
1245, 1246 

Armidale (N.S.W,), 361 
Arnhem (Netherlands), 1108 
Arnstadt (Thuringia), 963 
Arorae Island (Pacific), 421 
Arta (Greece), 968 j town, 968 
Artawiya (Arabia), 646 
Arthington (Liberia), 1070 
Artigas (Uruguay), province, 1335 

— town, 1335 

Artwin (Turkey), vilayet, 1823, 1324 
Arubals. (D.W.L), 1129 
Arnssi (Abyssinia), 631 
Aruwimi (Belgian Congo), 684 
Arzila (Morocco ), port, 1093, 1099 
Asahigawa (Japan), 1043 
Ascension Island, 210 
Aschatfenburg (Bavaria), 947 
Ascoli Piceno (Italy), 1009 ; town, 
1011 

Ashanti (W. Africa), 250, 256, 
258 . 

Asheville (Nortli Carolina), 564- 
Ashkhabad (Turkmenistan), 1224, 
1242 

Ashland (Kentucky), 622 
Ashtabula (Ohio), 569 
Ashton»under-Lyne, 14 
Asia, Colonies, &c., in — 

British, 94 sqq 

Dutch, 1120 sqq 

French, 873, 874 sqq 

Italian, 729, 1035 

Portuguese, 1197, 1201, 1205, 1206 

Russian, 1224, 1240 sqq 

Turkish, 1323, 1324 
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Asia Minor (Turkey), 1821, 1323, 
1324, 1328 

Asir Province (Arabia), 645, 646, 
648, 649 ; war in, 646 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1028, 1029 
Asnieres (Prance), 849 
Assab (Eritrea), 684, 1028, 1029 
Assaba (Mauritania), 912 
Assam, agriculture, 131, 146, 146 ' 
— area and pop., 117, 130, 132, 146 

— finance, 127, 146 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 114, 116, 146 

— land revenue, 126, 130 

— native state, 117, 121, 164 

— religion, 121, 146 
■— tea, 131, 146 
Assiniboia (Canada), 278, 319 
Assinie (Ivory Coast), 910 
Assiout, see Asyfit 

Assuan (Egypt), 267, 814, 815 ; dam, 
820 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 211 
Astara (Persia), port, 1168 
Astoria (Oregon), Sfi 
Astove Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Astrakhan (XJ.S.S.R.), 1226; univ., 
1227 

Asuncion (Paraguay), 1159, 1160 ; 
port, 1162 

— wireless station, 1162 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1341 
Asw^u, see Assuan 

Asyfit (Egypt), 814 ; barrage, 820 ; 
mosque, 815 

— town, 814 

Atacama (Chile), province, 718, 722 
Atafu Island (Pacific), 416 
Atakpame (Togo), 914 
Atbara (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Atchison (Kans.), 619 
Athabaska (Canada), 278, 319 
Athens, 968 ; archaeological work, 
969 ; universities, 969 
Athos, Mount (Greece), 968, 969 
Ati (French Congo), 898 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 414 
Atjeh Is. (Sumatra), 1122 
Atlanta, (Ga.), 445, 506 
Federal Bank, 477 
Atlantic City (New Jersey), 554 
Atlantic Islands (British), 209 sgg 
Atlantico (Colombia), 753 


AUS , 

Ato (Eritrea), 1029 
Attica (Greece), 968 
Aube (France), dept., 845 
Auburn (Maine), 527 

— (New South Wales), 361 

— (New York), 660 

Auckland (N, Zealand), district, 404 

— town, 405 

— university college, 406 
Auckland Islands, (N.Z.), 414 
Aude (France), dept., 845 
Aue (Saxony), 961 

Augila (Tripolitania), oasis, 1080 
Augsbm'g (Bavaria), 926, 947 
Augusta (Ga.), 506 

— (Maine), 626 
Aunuu (Samoa), 627 
Aurora (Illinois), 611 
Aussig (Czechoslovakia), 776 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1139 
Austin (Texas), 690, 591 

I Australasia& Oceania (Brit,), 845 syg 
I — French, 873, 918 
I Austrama, Commonwealth of, 346 

m 

— aborigines, 347, 371, 378, 384, 

389, 899 

— beam wireless service, 357 

— Chinese in, see each State 

— defence, 44, 46, 849 sqq 

— dependencies, 346, 358, 400 sqq, 

423 sqq 

— election results (1928), 346, 860, 

370, 376, 383, 388 

— Federal Capital, 346, 847 
Judicature, 346, 349 

— — Parliament, 346, 346, 349 
~ ~ railways, 356 

— — Territory, 346, 847, 366 

— Japanese in, 378, 1042 

— mandatory territories, 845, 423 

sqq 

— meat export, 353, 354, 355 

— navy, 44, 46, 360 

— sheep and mutton, 351, 354, 355 

— States, 345, 347 ; and see wnder 

their Tiames 

finance, 847, 848 

Parliaments, see under separate 

States 

railways, 356 

— territories, 847, 358, 898, 399, 400, 

401, 402, 423 sqq 
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Austiua, 663 aqq 

Aveiro (Portugal), 1196 ; town, 1196 
Avellatieda (Argentina), 654 
Avellino (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1011 
Aveyron (France), dept., 845 
Avignon (France), 849 
Avila (Spain), province, 1275 
Awaji Island (Japan), 1041 
Axim (Gold Coast), 258 
Axuin (Abyssinia), 632 
Ayacucbo (Pern), 1175 ; town, 1175 
Ayr, 17 ; burgh, 17 
Ayndhya (Siam), 1265 
Azerbaijan, Soc. Sov. Rep. of, 1222, 
1244, 1246, 1247 
Azhar, 11 (Cairo), mosque, 815 
Azogues (Ecuador), 805 
Azores Is. (Port.), 1196, 1197 
Azua ( Dominican Repnb. ), prov. , 800 

— petroleum, 801 

— town, 800 

Azuay (Ecuador), 806 ; univ., 806 

Baauftt (Tibet), 746 
Babahoyo (Ecuador), 805 
Babanango (Natal), 242 
Bacau (Rumania), petroleum, 1217 
Baeha i-Sagao (Afghan rebel leader), 
637 , 

Backa (Serb, Croat, Slovene State), 
1256, 1260 

^ Badajoz (Spain), province, 1275 

— fort, 1280 ; town, 1276 
Badakshan (Afghanistan), 687 
Baden (Austria), 665 
Baden, 923, 943 sqq 

— area and population, 923, 944 

— beer brewing, 935 

— live stock, 934, 945 

— manufactures, 935, 945 ^ 

— production and industry, 936, 
945 

— representation, 922, 944 

— universities, 928, 946 
Baden (Baden), 944 
Bafra (Turkey), tobacco, 1328 
Bagabag Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Bagagem (Brazil), diamonds, 703 
Bagamoyo (Tanganyika), 270 
Baganda race, 198 

Baghdad (Iraq), 1000, 1001 j air 
mail, 1004 ; oil, 1002 ;• rail- 
way, 1003 
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BAN 

Baghelkhand (India), 166 
Baguio (Philippines), 621 
Bahamas (Islands), 332, 333 
Bahawalpur (India), state, 169 
Bahia (Brazil), 698, 703 
Bahia (Ecuador), 805 _ 

Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 654 
Bahour (French India), 874 
Bahr el Ghazal (A.-E. Sudan), 266 
Bahrain Is., 96, 96 

— pearl fishery, 96 

Baidoa (Italian Somaliland), 1030 

Baiji (Iraq), 1003 

Baja California (Mexico), 1083 

Bajau race (Borneo), 96 

Baker Islands (Pacific), 422 

Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 216 

Bakil tribe (Yemen), 648 

Bakong (Sarawak), 99 

Baku { Azerbaijan), petroleum, 1247 ; 

town, 1225, 1246, 1247 
Bakuriani (Georgia), 1248 
Bakwena tribe (South Africa), 216 
Balaton, Lake (Hungary), 996 
Balboa (Panama), navy yard, 465 
Bale, see Ba.sel 
Balearic la. (Spain), 1276 

— defence, 1279 

— fort, 1280 

Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1122 
Balikesser (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
BaUarat (Victoria), 371 
Baltic Islands (Danish), 784 
Baltimore (Maryland), 444, 528, 
628 

— shipping, 630 
Balfichi race (Oman), 649 

— (Persia), 1165 
Baluchistan, 114, 147 sqq 

— area and pop., 117, 121,147 

— forests, 131 

— government, 114, 147 

— land revenue, 126 

— native states, 117, 121, 164 

— religion, 121, 147, 148 

— ruling chiefs, 164 

Bamako (French Sudan), 909, 911 
Bamalete tribe (South Africa), 216 
Bamangwato tribe (S. Africa), 216 
Bamberg (Bav.), 926, 947 ; faculties, 

. '.928 .. - , . . 

Banana (Belgian Congo), 687 
Bauas Kantha (India), 171 
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BanatjThe (Rumania), 1214 ; forests, 
1216 

— (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1256 
Banca (Dutch East lndies),s«0 Bangka 
Bandar Abbas, 1168 

— ^ Gaz (Persia), 1168 

— Ziyada (Somaliland), 213 
Bandawe (Nyasaland), 208 
Bandoeng ( J ava ), 1 123 
Banff (Scotland), 17 
Bangala (Belgian Congo), 684 
Bangalore (India), 120, 168 
Bangha (Dutch East Indies), 1122 ; 

tin, 1125 

Bangkok (Siam), 1264, 1266 

— port, 1265, 1267, 1268, 1269; 

rice mills, 1267 ; town, 1265, 
1266, 1267, 1268, 1269; univ., 
1266 ; wireless stn., 1269 
Bangor (Maine), 627 
Bangor College, 22 
Bangui (French Congo), 896, 898 
Bangwaketse tribe (S. Africa), 216 
Bank of England, 64 
Banlrstown (N.S.W.), 361 
Banswara (India), 170 
Bantam (Dutch E. Indies), 1121 
Bantu race and language, 196, 199, 
226, 240, 268, 272, 274, 684, 
913 

Bao-Dai, king (Annam), 877 
BaouM (Ivory Coast), gold at, 910 
Bara race (Madagascar), 899 
Barahona (DominieanRepub.), prov., 
800 ■ 

Baram (Sarawak), 99 
Baranya (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1266 
BAiiBADOS Is. (W. Ind.), 332, 333 
Barberton (Ohio), 669 
Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 337, 
338 

Barca (Eritrea), 1028 
Barce (Cyrenaica), 1033, 1034 
Barcelona (Spain), 1275 

— port, 1284 ; town, 1276 ; under- 

ground railway, 1285; uni- 
versity, 1277 

Barcelona (Venezuela), 1341 

Bardera (ltal. Somaliland), 1030 

Bareilly (India), 120 

Barents Land (Spitsbergen), 1150 ■ 

Barfurash (Persia), 1165 

Bari (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1011 


BAT 

Bari (Italy), university, 1014 
Barinas (Venezuela), 1341 
Barkhan tahsil (Baluchistan), 147 
Barlavento ( Cape V erde Is, ), group, 
1201 

Barmen (Prussia), 925, 957 
Barnaul (U.S.S. R. ), 1225 
Barnsley, population, 14 
Baroda (India), area, &c., 117, 164, 
165 

— religion, 121 

— town, 120, 164, 165 
Baros (Yugoslavia), 1255 
Barq^uisimeto (Venezuela), 1341, 

1342; wireless station, 1345 
Barranquilla(Colombia), 763, 754, 757 
Barre (Vermont), 596 
Barrow-in-Furness, 14 
Barsak (Cambodia), 1264 
Basel (Switz.), 1308, 1310 

— town, 1311 ; university, 1312 
Bashkir (autonomous Republic), 

1222, 1224 

Basilicata (Italy), prov., 1010, 1020 
Basque race (Spain), 1276 
Basrah (Iraq), 1001, 1003, 1004 
Bas-Rhin Alsace (France), 847 
Bassa (Liberia), 1070 
Basseterre (St. Kitts), 889 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 916 
Bassora, see Basrah 
Bastar (India), state, 166 
Bastard Gebiet (S. W, Africa), 272 
Bastard race (S. W. Af,), 272 
Basutoland (South Africa), 214 sggr, 
248 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1289 
Batanes prov. (Philippines), 620 
Batang (Tibet), 746 
Batavia (Java), 1121, 1123 

— (New York), 560 
Batawana tribe (S. Africa), 216 
Batchka{Serb, Croat, Slovene State), 

1266, 1260 
Bath, population, 14 

— (Me.), 627 

Bathoen, Bangwaketse chief, 216 
Bathurst (Gambia), 254, 256 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 361 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana), 624, 525 
Batoum (Georgia), 1248, 1323 
Battambang (Cambodia), 875, 878, 
1264 
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, , BAT . 

Battle Creek (Michigaa), 536 
Bautzen (Saxony), 960 ; town, 961 
Bataeia, 923, 9i5 &gq 

— area & population, 923, 946, 94? 

— banks, 939, 948 

— beer brewing, 935 

— divisions, 947, 963 

— iron, 934, 948 

— liTe stock, 934, 948 

— manufactures, 935 

— political parties, 933, 946 

— production and industry, 936, 948 

— representation, 922, 946 

— universities, 928 
— ■ Upper and Lower, 946 
Bay City (Michigan), 536 
— Islands (Honduras), 987 
Bayab (Siam), 1265 
Bayern, see Bavaria 
Bayezid (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Bayonne (N.J.), 446, 554 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), 947 
Bear Is. (Spitsbergen), 1150 
Beaumont (Texas), 590 
Beohuanalanu (Cape Colony), 216, 

239 

— Protectorate (South Africa), 216 

s?? 

Bedford, population, 14 
Bedford College, London, 23 
Bedouins, Arabia, 644, 647 ; Tunis, 
892 

Beersheba (Palestine), 188 
Beglar Bdgi, Khan of Kalat, 164 
Beheira (Egypt), 814 
Beira (Portugal), province, 1196 

— (Portuguese East Africa), 209, 
220, 1206 

railway, 209, 220, 1206 

Beirflt (Syria), 882, 883, 884 

— tobacco, 883 
■ — university, 882 
Beja (Portugal), 1106; town, 1196 

— (Tunis), 898 
Bekaa (Syria), 881 
B4kesesaba (Hungary), 992 
Belangian (Sarawak), 99 
Belern (Brazil), 698, 699 

jj‘f Belfast, city, 67 ; county borough, 

1 *,-' 57 ; linen, 70 ; shipyards, 

■' .bP 70 ^university, 68 

Mg Belfort (France), fort, 857 

~ Territoire de, (France), dept., 845 


BEN 

Belgian Congo, 683 sqq 
Belgium, 671 sqq 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

679, 1079 

— territory gained, 924 
Belgrade (Serb.), 1257, 1262 ; univ., 

1257 

Belitoeng or Billiton (Dutcb E. 

Indies), 1122 ; tin, 1125 
Belize (British Honduras), 326 
Bellary (India), 120 
Belleville (Illinois), 511 
Bellingham (Washington), 601 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1311 
Bell Island (Newfndlnd. ), iron, 330 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 698 ; 

Belluno (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1011 
Bell-Yille (Argentina), 654 
Beloit (Wis.), 606 
Benadir (It. Somaliland), 1030 
Benares (India), state, 162, I7l 

— town, 120, 163; university, 123, 163 
Bender Ziade (Italian Africa), 1029 
Bendigo (Victoria), 871 
Benevento (Italy), 1011 ; town, 1011 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1289 
Bengal Presidencv, 148 sqq 

— agriculture, 132 

— area and pop., 117, 119, 149 

— births and deaths, 119 

— commerce, 134, 160 

— finance, 127, 160 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 114, 115, 149 

— justice, 124, 149, 160 

— land revenue. 126, 129, 130 
tenure, 121, 130 

— native states, 117, 121, 165 

— newspapers. &c., 123 
— T religion, 122, 149 

— tea, 131 

— universities, 123, 149 

— States (native), 117, 122, 166 
Benghazi (It. Af), 898, 1031, 1033, 

1034 ; port, 1034 

Benghoeloe Is. (Dutch. East Indies), 
see Benkoelen 

Benguella (Port. W. Africa), 1203 ; 
town, 1203 

Benha (Egypt), 813, 815 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 691, 692 
Benishangul (Abyssinia), 631 
Beni-Sufif (Egypt), 814 ; tn., 813, 815 t 
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BBN 

Benkoelen or Benkiileji I. (Dutch 
East Indies), 1121 
Benoni (Transvaal), 227, 245 
Beograd (Serbia), 1267 ; see Belgrade 
Beotia (Greece), 968 
Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 
Berat (Albania), 642 
Berber prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 265 
Berbera (Somali), 213 
Berbers (Morocco), 1093 
Berbice (British Guiana), 324^ 1128 
Beichem (Belgium), 675 
Berditchev (U.S.SrR.), 1225 
Berea (Basutoland), 214 
Bergamo (Italy), 1008 ; tn., 1011, 
1021 

Bergdamara race (S. W. Af.), 272 j 
Bergen (Norway), 1139, 1140 

— fort, 1142 ; port, 1148 
Bergenhus (Norway), 1142 
Bergen op Zoom (Netherlands), 110? 
Berkeley (Gal.), 490 ; univ,, 491 
■Berlad (Rumania), 1214 

Berlin (Germany), prov., pop., 956 

— town, 926, 935, 957 ; university, 

928 

— (N.H.), 552 

Bebmuda (West Indies), 276, 277 
Bermudez, Lake (Venezuela), asphalt, 
1344 

Bern (Switzerland), 1308, 1310, 1311 

— town, 1309,1311 ; university, 1312 
Bernburg (Anhalt), 943 

Bern Island (Pacific), 421 
Berwick (Scotland), 17 
Besangon (France), 849; observ., 853; 
univ., 852 

Bessarabia (Rumania), 1213, 1214 
• — representation, 1213 
Bethlebem (Palestine), 186 

— (Pa. ), 677 

Betsileo race (Madagascar), 899 
Betsimisaraka race (Madagascar), 899 
Beuthen (Prussia), 926 
Bex (Switzerland), salt mines, 1315 
Beyla (French Guinea), 909 
Beyrout, see Beirut 
Bdziers (France), 849 
Bhagalpur (India), 120, 151 
Bharatirar (India), state, 170 
Bhatpara (India), 120 
Bbavnagar (India), 120 
Bhopal (India), 166 ; town, 120 


BIB 

Bhotia race (Nepal), 1103 

— (Sikkim), 170 
Bhuket (Siam), 1265 
Bhupindar Singh Mahindar Bahadur, 

ruler, (Patiala), 169 
Bhutan, 689, 690 
Bhutia race (Nepal), 1103 

(Sikkim), 170 

Bia River (Ivory Coast), gold on, 
910 

Bialystok (Poland), county, 1185, 
1186 ; town, 1186, 1190 
Biddeford (Maine), 527 
Bid (Angola), 1203 
Biel (Switzerland), 1311 
Bielefeld (Prussia), 926 
Bihar and Orissa, 150 sg'g' 

— agriculture, 132, 151 

— area and population, 117, 119,130, 

161 

— births and deaths, 119 

— commerce, 134, 161 

— finance, 127, 151 

— forests, 131, 132, 161 

— government, 114, 116, 160, 151 

— justice, 124, 151 

— land revenue, 126, 129, 130, 151 
tenure, 129, 130 

— native states, 117, 121, 166 

— newspapers, &;c., 124 

— religion, 121, 151 

— tea, 131 

Bijagoz Is, (Portuguese Guinea), 1202 
Bijoutier Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Bikaner (India), 170 ; town, 120 
Bilaspnr (India), state, 169 
Bilbao (Spain), 1276 ; port, 1284 
Biledjik (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Billings (Montana), 546 
Billiton (Dutch E. Indies), see 
Belitoong 

Binatang (Sarawak), 99 
Bingervillo (Ivory Coast), 910 
Binghamton (N.Y.), 445, 560 
Binh-Dinh (Annam), 877 
Bintnlu (Sarawak), 99 
Biobio (ChUe), province, 718 
Birkenfeld (Oldenburg), 954, 955 
Birkenhead, population, 14 
Birmingham, 14 ; university, 22, 
23 

Birmingham (Alabama), 445, 483 
Birnoy Island (Pacific), 420 
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Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1275, 1281 
Bishop’s Falls (Newfoandland), paper 
mills, 330 

Bismarck (North Dakota), 566 
Bismarck Archipelago, 424, 425, 426 

— islands, 426 

— population, 425 
Bisnulok (Siam), 1265 

Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1202 
Bitlis (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Bitolj (Serbia), 1257 
Bizerta (Tunis), 892; naval stn., 
860 

Bjoruehorg (Finland), 833 
Blackburn, population, 14 
Black Forest (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Blackpool, population, 14 
Blagoveshtchensk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Blanche Bay (New Britain), 425 
Blantyre (Nyasaland), 208, 209 
Blekinge (Sweden), province, 1293 
Blida (Algeria), 887 
Bloemfontein (S. Africa) 227, 248 
Bloomington (Illinois), 511 
Blueflelds (Nic.), 1182 ; port, 1135 ; 
town, 1133 

— wireless station, 763, 1136 
Blue Nile prov. (A-E. Sudan), 265 
Boaeo (Nicaragua), 1183 
Bo-anamary (Madagascar), 901 
Bobo-Dioulasso (Fr. W. Africa), 912 ; 

town, 912 

Bobovdovl (Bulgaria), coal, 714 
Bobruisk (U.S.S.R.). 5225 
Bocas del Toro (Panama), 763, 1153 ; 

port, 1153, 1155} town, 1153 
Bochum (Prussia), 925, 957 
Boekolo (Netherlands), salt, 1115 
Boifa (French Guinea), 909 
Bogdo Khan (Hrga), 729 
Bogota (Colombia), 763, 754 

— mint, 757 

— university, 754 

Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 770, 771, 
772 

— banks, 777 

— books of reference, 778 

— education, 772 
Bohol Is. (P. L), 621 • 

Bobus (Sweden), province, 1293 ; 

nsheries, 1301 
Boise (Idaho), 608 
' oke (French Guinea), 909 


Bokhara (Soviet Cent. A.sia), 1241, 
1242, 1243; town, 1243 
Bokoto Is. (Japan), 1041, 1060 
Boksburg (Transvaal), 227_, 245 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1202 
Bolan district (Baluchistan), 147 
Bolivar (Colom.), 753 

— (Ecuador), 806 

— (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Bolivia, 690 sqq 

— antimony, 693 

— boundary, treaties, etc., 693, 1176, 

1176 

— commerce, 693, 724 

— currency, new, 695 

— imports and exports, 693, 724 

— petroleum, 693 

Bologna (Italy), 1009; town, 1011; 

univ,, 1014 
Bolton, population, 14 
Bolu (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; forest, 
1328 

Bolzano (Italy), 1008, 1011 
Boraa (Belgian Congo), 684, 686, 687 
Bombay (city), 120, 152 

— port, 137 

— telephones, 140 

— university, 123, 162 

I Bombay Presidency, 114, 162 sqq 

— agriculture, 132, 163 

— area and population, 117, 119, 

121, 162 

— births and deaths, 119 

— commerce, 134, 153 

— education, 123, 152 

— finance, 127, 153 

— forests, 131, 132, 153 

— government, 114, 152 

— justice and crime, 124, 153 

— land revenue, 126 

— — tenure, 130 

— mint, 140 

— native states, 117, 121, 165 

— newspapers, &:c., 123 

— religion, 121, 152 

— town, 120, 137, 140, 162 

— university, 123, 152 

— States (native), 117, 121, 165 
Bon religion (Tibet), 746 
Bonaire Island (Dutch W.L), 1129 
Bonavista (Newfoundland), 329 
Bondoukou (French West Africa), 

910 
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Bdne or Bona (Algeria), 887 ; naval 
station, 860 

Bonin Islands (Japan), 1041 
Bonn (Germany), 926,; university, 
928 

Bonne Bay (Newfoundland), 330 
Bonny (Nigeria), 253 
Bootle, population, 14 
Bor (Serbia), copper, 1260 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti I. (Fr. Pacif.), 
920 

Borana (Abyssinia), 631 
i Boras (Sweden), 1295 

I Bordeaux (France), 849; observ., 863; 

sliipping, 865 ; univ., 852 
Border Province (Prussia), 956 
Borgerhout (Belgium), 675 
I Bori valley, see Loralai 

; Boris III., King (Bulgaria), 708 

j Borjom (Georgia), 1248 

L Borker (Oyrenaica), 1034 

y, Boknbo, British North, 98 172 

/ — Dutch, 1122 

' coal, 1125 

Bornu (Nigeria), 274 
Bosnia & the Herzegovina (Serb, 
Croat, and Slovene State), 
j area and population, 1256 

' — forests, 1259 

— iron, 1260 

Bosphorus demilitarisation, 1328 
Boston (Mass.), 444, 531, 532, 634 
I — Federal Bank, 477 

— naval port, 456 ; shii^ping, 534 

— university, 533 

Bothnia (Gulf of), saw- mills, 1300 
Botosani (Rumania), 1214 
1 Bottrop (Prussia), 926 

1 Bouak6 (Ivory Coast), 910 

i Bouches-du-Rh6ne (Prance), dept., 

I 845 ' 

f> Bougainville Ls. (Pacifio), 426 

Bougie (Algeria), 887 
V Boulder (Colorado), 494 

— (W. Aust-), 389 
Boulogne-sur-Mer (France), 849 ; 

trade, 865 

Boulogne-sur-Seine (France), 849 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 415 
Bourail (New Caledonia), 919 
i Bourbon Is. (see Reunion), 872, 873, 

I 903, 904 

® Bourdotir (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 


BJRI 

Bourd (French Guinea), gold, 909 
Bourgas (Bulgaria), 710 
Bournemouth, population, 14 
Bowditch Island (Pacific), 415 
Boyaca(CGlom.), pr., 753; cotton, 755 
Boz-Euyuk (Turkey), saw-mills, 1329 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 674 
Brabant, North (Netherlands), 1107, 
1114 

Bradford, population, 14 
Braga (Portugal), 1195 ; town, 1196 
Bragan^a (Portugal), prov., 11 96 
BraRa (Rumania), 1214 
Brakna (Mauritania), 912 
Branco Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1202 
Brandenburg (Prussia), area and 
pop., 966; town, 926 
Brandon (Manitoba), 307 
Brasov (Rumania), 1214 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 772, 773 

— port, 776 ;univer,, 773 
Brauusberg (Germany), faculty, 928 
Braunschweig, see Brunswick 
Brava Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1202 
Bkazii, 696 sgg- 

— boundaries, 699, 754, 805, 1176 
- — currency, new, 706 
Brazzaville (French Congo), 896, 

897, 898 

Brechou Island, 18 
Breda (Netherlands), 1108 
Bkbmen, 923, 948, 949 

— commerce, 937, 938 

— shipping, 988, 949 

— town, 925, 937, 938, 948, 949 
Bremerhaven (Germany), 938, 948 
Bremersdorp (Swaziland), 223 
Brentau (Danzig), 779 

Brescia (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1011, 
1021 

Breslau (Germany), 925, 957 ; techni- 
cal schools, 928 ; univ., 928, 

Brest (France), 849, 860 ; fort., 858 ; 
naval school, 854 ; naval 
station, 858, 860 

Brest-Litowsk (Poland), fort, 1190 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 445, 497^ *' 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 833, 334 
Brighton, population, 14 
Brindisi (Italy), 1010, 1011, 1019 
Brisbane (Queensland), 378; port, 
356 ; univ., 379 
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Bristol, 14; imiv., 22, 23 
British America {see Bermuda, 
Canada, West Indies, &c.), 
27Qsqq 

— Atlantic Islands, 209 sqq 

— Australasia and Oceania, 343 sqq 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan 

— Borneo, 96 Kg'? 

— Cameroons, 274, 275 

— Central Africa Px’otectorate, see 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

— Colonies and Possessions in 

Africa, 194 sgg' 

— ^ in Asia, 94 sqq 

British Columbia, 278, 304 sqq 

agi'iculture, 288, 289 

apples, 291 

— . — area and population, 281, 305 

births, &e., 282, 305 

constit. and govt,, 278, 304 

crops, 288, 289 

— - — dairying, 290 

— ■ — education, 284, 306 

finance, 286, 805 

forests, 291 

fruit fanning, 291 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 804 

— live stock, 289 
mining, 292, 308 

production and industry, 288, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 305, 806 

religion, 283 

representation, 279, 304 

timber, 291, 305 

wheat, 288 

British East Africa, 194 sqq 

— books of reference, 204, 205 

British Empire, 74, 75, see Great 

Britain, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, &e. 

Dominion statins, 74, 75 

Dominions Office, 75 

— European possessions, 75 sqq 

— Guiana, 324 sqq 

— Honduras, 326 sqq 

— India, see India 

— New Guinea, 345, 400 sqq 

— North America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 96 sgg' 

Oceania, 345, 416 sg-y 

Pacific Islands, 346, 414 sqq, 419 
sqq, 424 sqq 

ted Alalay States, 177 syg 


British Solomon Islands, 345, 
421 

— Somaliland, 213, 1029 

— S. Africa, 214 sqq ; see also Union 

of 

— S.W. Africa, 271 sqq 

— Virgin Islands, 338, 839 

— West Africa, 250 sqq 

— West Indies, 332 sqq 

Brno (Czechoslovakia), 772, 778 ; 
univ., 773 

Brockton (Massachusetts), 445, 532 
Broken Hill (New South Wales), 
361 

Broken Hill (N. Ehodesia), 221 
Bronx (New York), 444, 559, 560 
Brooke, Sir 0. V., JRaj. (Sarawak), 98 
Brooklyn (New York), 444, 559, 
560 

— naval station, 456 

Broussa (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; 
forest, 1328 ; mining, 1328 : 
silk, 1328 ; town, 1824 
Bruchsal (Baden), 944 
Bruges (Belgium), 675 
Brunei, 97, 98, 172 
Brunswick, 923, 949 

— area and population, 923, 949 

— education, 928 

— town, 926, 949 

Brusa (Turkey), see Broussa 
Brussels (Belgium), 676 ; univ., 676 
Brzesc (Poland), military dist., 1189 
Bubi race (Fernando Poo), 1289 
Bucaramanga (Colombia), 753, 764 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1070 
Bucharest (Rumania), 1214 

— treaty, 709, 1214 

— university, 1216 

Buckehurg (Schaumburg-Lippe), 988 
Budama (Uganda), 198 
Budapest (Hungary), 992, 993 ; 

military dist., 995; univer- 
sity, 9^93 

Budejovice Ceskd (Czechoslovakia), 
772 

Buenaventura (Colombia), port, 767 
Buenos Aires (Argentina), 663, 657 

— aerial post service, 659 

— Federal district, 653 

— town, 652, 663, 654 

— university, 664 
Buer (Prussia), 926 
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BUF 

Buffalo (New York), 445, 560 
Buganda (Uganda), 198 
Bugishii (Uganda), 198 
Bugweri (Uganda), 198 
Buka Island (Solomon Is.), 426 
Bukarest (Rumania), see Bucharest 
Bukhara (Soviet Gent. Asia, 1241, 
1242, 1243 ; town, 1243 
Bukidnon prov. (Philippines), 620 
Bukoba (Tanganyika), 268 
Bukovina, the (Rumania), 1213, 
1214, 1216 

— salt, 1217 

•— university, 1215 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 218 
Bulgaria, 708 sqq. 

— area and population, 710. 714 

— territory ceded, 709, 1214 
Bulgar Maden (T, in A.), mines, 

BunburyfW. Aust.), 389 
Bundaberg (C^ueonsland), 378 
Bundelkhand (India), 166 
Bundi state (India), 170 
Bunyoro (Uganda), 198 
Buraida (Nejd), 645, 647 
Burao (Somali.), 213 ; wireless stn., 
214 

Bur Burdubo (It. Somaliland), 1029 
Bur Galambaladi (It. Somaliland), 
1029 

Burgas (Bulgaria), town, 710 
Burgenland (Austria), area and popu- 
lation, 664 

Biirgerwiesen (Danzig), 779 
Burgos (Spain), 1276, 1282 ; tn.,l276 
Bur Gumburi (It. Somaliland), 1029 
Buriato - Mongolskaja (U. S. S. R.), 
1222 1224 

Bur Lelmis (It. Somaliland), 1029 
Burlington (Iowa), 6l7 
(Vermont), 596 
Burma, 1.54 sqq 

— agriculture, 132 

— area and population, 117, 119, 

154 

— births and deaths, 119 

— boundaries, 1264 

— commerce, 134, 165 

— education, 123, 154 

— finance, 127, 3 55 

— forests, 131, 132, 155 

— government, 114, 115, 164 


OAIi 

Burma, justice, 124, 164 

— land revenue, 126, 130, 165 
tenure, 130 

— newspapers, &c., 124 

— religion, 121, 154 

— university, 123, 154 

— States (native), 165, 166 
Burnie (Tasmania), 397 
Burnley, population, 14 
Burton-on-Trent, population, 14 
Burutu (Nigeria), 253 

Bury, population, 14 
Bushire (Persia), pt., 1168,1170,1171, 
Bushman race (S. W. Africa) j 272 
Brnskerud (Norway), 1139 
Busoga (Uganda), 198 
Busra, Basra, or Bassora, see Basrah 
Bussum (Netherlands), 1108 
Bata (Belgian Congo), 684 
Butaritari Is. (Pacific), 421 
Butte (Montana), 645 
Buzau (Rumania), petroleum, 1217 
Buzeu (Rumania), 1214 
B^nika (Bhutan), 689 
Bydgoszcz (Poland), 1186 
Byro-Berdjan (Soviet Jewish colony), 
1225 




OaazapA (Paraguay), 1159 
Cabinda (Port. West Africa), 1203 
Cabo Gracias a Dios (Nio.), 1135, 1136 
Caceres (Spain), province, 1275, 1282 
Cadiz (Spain), 1276 ; faculty, 1277 

— fort, 1280 ; port, 1284 

— town, 1276; wire, stn., 1280 
Caen (France), 849 ; port, 866; uni v., 

852 

Caesarea (Turkey), 1324 
Cagliari (Italy), 1010, 1021; tn., 1011 

— university, 1014 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 335, 387 
Cairns (Queensland), 378 
Cairo (Egypt), 814; air mail service, 
193, 824 ; Moslem Univ., 815 ; 
State Univ., 816; town, 814 
Cairo (III.), 611 

Cajamarca (Peru), 1175; town, 1176 
Calabar (Nigeria), 251, 263 
Calabozo (Venezuela), 1341 
Calabria (Italy), 1010, 1020 
Calais (France), 849 ; trade, 865 
Oalamar (Colombia), 763 
Oalchos (Aegean), 1035 
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CAL 

Calcutta, 113, 120, 137, 148, 149, 
150 

— trade, 187 ; university, 123 
Oaldas (Colombia), 763 ; gold, 755 
Calgary (Canada), 281, 302 

Cali (Colombia), 753, 754 
Calieut (India), 120 
Califoknia, 442, 489 59’? 

— agriculture, 469, 492 

— area & population, 442, 457, 490 

— cotton, 459, 492 

— gold, 462, 492 

— mining, 462, 492, 579 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 472, 493 

— production and industry, 459, 462, 

492, 493 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 489 

— universities, 490, 491 
Calimno (^gean), 1034, 1035 
Caliphate, the (Tui'key), abolished, 

647, 1321 

Callao (Peru), 1175 ; town, 1174, 
1175 

Caltanisetta (Italy), 1010, 1021 ; 
tn., 1011 

Calvados (Prance), dept., 845 
Camagiiey (Cuba), 765 ; town, 766 
Camayenne (Fr. Guinea), 909 
Cambodia (Fr.), 873, 876, 878,879, 
1264 

— area and population, 873, 878, 

1264, 1265 

— government, 875, 878 
Cambridge, pop,, 14 ; university, 22, 

23 

Cambridge (Mass,), 444, 532, 633 
Gamburg (Thuringia), 963 
Camden (N. Jersey), 446, 564 
Caraerino (Italy), university, 1014 
Cameroon (French), 274, 872, 878, 
914 

administration, 872, 914 

area and population, 873, 914 

Cameeoons, British, 250, 251, 274, 
276, 914 

administration, 251, 274, 276 

Cameroons Prov, (Nigeria), 268, 275 
Oamorta Island (Nicobars), 145 
Cami)ania ( I taly), 1010 
Campbell Island (N.Z.), 415 
Camp Borden (Ontario), 287 


Campeche (Mexico), 1083 ; town, 
1083 

Campobasso (Italy), 1009 ; town, 
1011 

Camrose (Canada), 302 
Canada, 278 sqq ; see also separate 
Provinces 

— defence, 46, 286, 287 

— fruit, 288, 291 

— fur trade, 288, 293 

— navy, 46, 281, 286, 287 

— provinces, 278, 281, 288 sqq, 301 

sqq 

— tariff agreement with Australia, 

352 

— timber, 291, 293 

— universities, 283, and see provinces 

— wood pulp, 291, 293 

Canal Governorate (Egypt), 814 
Canal Zone, Panama, 1165 aqq 
Caiiar (Ecuador), province, 805, 807 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1276, 1288 

— area and population, 1276, 1288 

— camels, 1281 

— defence, 1279 

— education, 1277 

Canberra, Fed. cap. (Aust.), 346, 347 
Candido de Ahreu (Brazil), colony, 
703 

Canea (Crete), 968 ; town, 968 
Canelones (ITruguay), 1336, 1338 ; 
town, 1336 

Cantal (France), dept., 846 
Canterbury, population, 14 
Canterbury Coll. (N.Z.), 406 

— district (N.Z.), 404 
Canton (China), 729, 731 

— dockyard, 736 

— port, 731 

Canton (Ohio), 445, 569 

Cap Bon (Tunis), 893 

Cape Coast Castle (Gold Coast), 256 

Cape Colony, 239 

Cape Gracias a Dios (Nicaragua), 
1135 

Cape Haitien (Haiti), 983 
Cape Lopez (French Congo), 896 
Cape Mount (Liberia), 1070 
Oarb op Good Hope Province, 224, 
226, 239 sqq 

— Administrator, 225, 239 

— area and population, 226, 239, 240 

— communications, 236, 237 


INDEX. 
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CAP 

Cape of Good Hope Pkovincb, 

i constitution and govt, 224, 

' 225, 226, 239 

— education, 228, 240 

i — finance, 230, 231, 241 

— gold, 234 

— justice, 230 

— maize, 233 

— mining, 234 

— production and industry, 232, 

233,234 

— Provincial Oouncil, 225, 226 
j — railways, 236, 237 

I — representation, 224, 225 

j — tin, 234 

I — towns, 227, 240 

— university, 228 

— wheat, 232 

Cape Palmas (Liberia), 1070 
Cape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 
IS 612 

Cape Town, 227, 239, 240 
j — university, 228 

j Cape Verde Is. (Portugal), 1201, 1202 

I Capodistiua XJniversity (Greece), 969 

Caprivi Zipfel (S. W, Africa), 216 
' Oaquet4 (Colombia), 763 

I Oarabobo (Venezuela), state, 1341 

Caracas (Venezuela),1341, 1344, 1345 
i — university, 1842 ; wireless station, 

1845 

Oaraguatay (Paraguay), 1159 
: Carapegu^ (Paraguay), 1160 

Carbonear (Newfoundland), 329 

Carchi (Ecuador), province, 805 

Cardeiias (Cuba), 766 
I Cardiff, 15 ; college, 22 

I Gareysburg (Liberia), 1070 

i Carib race (Dominica), 840 

i — (Nicaragua), 1133 

i Cariboo (British Columbia), 305 

I Carinthia (Austria), 664 

I — area and population, 664 

' Carlisle, college, 22 

— population, 14 
Carnegie Trust, 22 

Car Nicobar (Nicobar Is.), 146 
j Carola Hafen (Solomon Is.), 426 

I Carolina, sea N. cmd S. Carolina 

. Caroline Is. (Pac.), 423 

^ Carrara (Italy), 1009 

E Carriacou Island (West Indies), 343 

Oarrum (Victoria), 371 


OBL 

Carson City (Nevada), 549 
Cartagena (Col.), 753, 754 ; univ., 
764 . 

Cartagena (Spain), 1276 ; fort, 1280 ; 

naval and wireless stat., 1280 

Cartago (Costa Rica), 760 ; town, 760 
Carthage-(Missouri), 543 
Casablanca (Morocco), 1093, 1097, 
1099, 1100 ; port, 1099 
Caserta (Italy), 1020 
Cashmere, see Ka.shmir 
Caso (Aegean), 1035 
Casper (Wyoming), 609 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1168 
Cassel (Prussia), 925, 957 
Oastamouni (Turkey), forest, 1328 
Caatel Gandolfo (Papal), 1207 
Castellamare di Stabia (Italy), 1019 
Oastellon or Catalonia (Spain), 1275, 
1282 ; manufactures, 1282 ; 
town, 1276 

Oastelo Branco (Port.), prov., 1196 ; 
town, 1196 

Castelrosso (.JIgean), 1084 
Castlemaine (Victoria), 371 
Castletown (Isle of Man), 70 
Castries (S. Lucia), 344 
Castrop-Ranxel (Prussia), 926 
Catalonia, see Castellon 
Catamarca (Argentina), 653, 667 j 
town, 654, 669 

Catania (Sicily), 1010 j town, 1011 

— port, 1025 ; university, 1014 
Oatanzaro (Italy), 1010 j town, 

1011 

Oauca (Colombia), 753 ; gold, 765 
Caucasus (Russia), forests, 1233 

— provinces (Turkey), 1323 
Oautin (Chile), prov., 718 
Cavite (P.I.), .naval station, 465 
Gawnpore (India), 120, 163 
Cayenne (French Guiana), 916, 917 
Cayea (Haiti), 983 

Cayman Brae Island, 337 
Cayman Islands (W.L), 337 
Oeara (Brazil), 698, 699 
Cehu Is. (Philippines), 621 j town, 
621, 624 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 517 
Ceiba, La (Honduras), 987 
Oelaya (Mexico), 1083 
Celebes Is. (D.E.L), 1122 
Oelilo Canal (H.S.A.), 610, 576 
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OBN . , 

Ceuttal Africa Protectorate (Biitish), 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1224, 1240 sqq 

Central Falls (Rhode Island), 
581 

Central India Agency, area and poprx- 
lation, 118, 121, 166 

government, 1 66 

native states, 166 

opium, 126 

■ r religion, 121, 166 

Central Provinces & Berar (India), 
117, 118, ISS-sgst 

agriculture, 132, 156 

area and population, 118, 119, 

156 

— births and deaths, 119 

finance, 127, 166 

-forests, ISl, 132, 156 

government, 114, 116, 116, 156 

justice, 124, 156 

land revenue, 126, 130, 166 

tenure, 180 

native states, 118, 121, 166 

— — newspapers, &e., 124 

religion, 121, 156 

States, 118, 121, 166 

Cephalonia (Greece), 968 
Oernanti (Rumania), 1214 ; uni- 
versity, 1216 

Cerro de Pasco (Peru), 1175 
Cerro Largo (Uruguay), 1335 
Cesis (Latvia), 1066 
Gessnoek(N.S.W.), 361 
Cotatea Alba (Rumania), 1214 
Cette (France), port, 865 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1275 
—•fort, 1280 

— telephone connection with 

Europe, 1100 
CEYloisr, 99 sgq 

— communications, 103, 139 

— dependency(Maldive Islands), 104 
Chaco (Argentina), terr., 653 ; State 

lands, 657 

Ohaco, El (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
691, 1159 

— - race (Paraguay), 1159 

Chaco Oriental (Bolivia), petroleum, 

■"■■■■■■■■■ '603 ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ ■■ j 

Chad territor\' (French Congo), 896, i 
897, 898 


CHA 

Chafarina Is. (Spanish Africa), 1275 
Chagai(Balueh.)_, 147, 148 
Chahar (Mongolia), 748 
Chalcidice (Greece), 968 
Chalcis (Greece), 968 
Chalons (France), tech, school, 854 
Cham race (Cochin China), 876 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 148 
Chamba (India), state, 169 
Chamberlin Observatory (Colo.), 495 
Chamorro lang. (Guam), 625 
Ohampai^ (111.), 511 
Champerico (Guatemala), port, 980 
Chanak (Dardanelles), 1321 
Chanchamayo (Pera), coflFee, 1178 
Chandaburi (Siam), 1265 
Ohandernagor (French India), 874 
Chang-chtin (Manchuria), 746 
Ohango race (Chile), 719 
Ch’angsha (China), 729 ; port, 730 
Channel Is., agriculture, 72 

— area and pop., 11, 18, 71 

— books of reference, 74 

— fisheries, 50 

— government, 71 

— live stock, 72 

— trade, 72 
Chao*psien, see Korea 
Chaoru (Dahomey), 911 

Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 70S 

Chapel Hill (N. Car.), univ, at, 
564 

Charehamba (Turkey), tobacco, 1328 
Charente (France), dept., 846 
Charente-Inferieure (France), dept., 
846 

Charini (Bokhara), 1242 
Charleroi (Belgium), 675 
Charleston (South Carolina), 445, 683 

— naval station, 455 
Charleston (West Virginia), 603 
Charlestown (Nevis), 339 
Charlotte, Grand-Duchess (Luxem- 
burg), 1078 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 564 
Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Is.), 619 
Charlottetown (P. Ed, Island), 315 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 378 
Chatham,' population, 14 
Chatham Islands (N.Z.), 404, 414 
Chattanooga (Ten.), 588 

— university, 588 
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CHA 

i Chaux-de-Fonds, La (Switzerland), 

1 1311 

! Oheb (Czechoslovakia), 772 

I Cheboksara (Russia), 1224 

I Chefoo (OMua), port, 730 

! Chekiang (China), 729, 730 

Cheliabinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Chelsea (Massachusetts), 632 
Cheltenham, population, 14 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 960 ; town, 925, 
961 

i Chemulpo (Korea), 1056, 1058 ; port, 

i 1057 

Ch’6ng-tu (China), 729 
! Cher (France), dept., 846 

^ Cherbourg (France), fort., 858 ; naval 

1 station, 858, 860 ; port, 865 

! Oheren (Eritrea), 1028 

Oheribon (Dutch E. Indies), 1121 
: Chester, population, 14 

— (Pennsylvania), 677 
Chesterfield, population, 14 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), 609 
Chiang Kai-shek, Pres. (China), 728 
Chiaotung Univ. (China), 732 

j Chiapas (Mexico), state, 1083 

j Chicago (111.), 444, 511 ; univ,, 512 

! — Federal Bank, 477 

1 Chiclayo (Pern), 1176 

! Chicopee (Massachusetts), 632 

! Chiengmai (Siam), 1268 

Chieti (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1011 
Chihli (China), 729, 730, 731; cotton, 
736 

Chihuahua (Mexico), 1083 ; town, 
1083 

Chile, 717 sg'g 

— boundary treaties, 718, 1176 

— guano, 722, 1178 

— province.s, 718, 1175 

^ Chilian (Chile), 719 

I Chiloe (Chile), province, 718, 722 

y Ghilpancingo (Mexico), 1083 

I Chimborazo (Ecuador), 805, 807 

i China, 727 sgg 

i — constitution, 727, 728 

i — customs, 734, 1061 

; maritime, 734j 740 

I — dependencies, 729, 744 sgg' 

— foreign advisers, 784 
— Japanese agreement with, 730, 

1041,1042 

— Japanese in, 731, 1042 


CHB 

China, Japanese troops in, 740, 1047 

— Kuomintang, 727, 728 

— leased and alienated territory, 109, 

730, 746, 880, 1035,1041, 1042 

— maritime customs, 734, 740 

— Nanking Government, 727, 728, 

731, 732 

— National University, 732, 733 

— State Bank, 741 
Chinandega (Nicaragua), 1133 
Chineha (Peru), 1175 
Chinde (Mozambique), 1204 
Chinese Turkestan, 747 

— books of reference, 751 
Chinkiang (China), port, 731 
Chinnampo (Korea), port, 1057 
Chintechi (Nyasaland), 208 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 730 
Chioggia (Italy), 1020 

Chios (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Chiriqui (Panama), province, 1153, 
1164, 1156 

Chishima (Kurile) Islands (Japan), 
1041 

Chisimaio, 1029. See Kismayu 
Chisinau (Rumania), 1214 
Chita (U.S.S.R.), 1226 
Chitral, 169 
Chittagong (India), 137 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 654 
Chivor (Colombia), 766 
Choco (Colombia), 763 
Choiseul la. (Pacific), 421, 426 
Oholo race (Peru), 1174 
Cholon (Cochin-China), 876 
Choluteca (Honduras), 987 
Chomutov (Czechoslovakia), 772 ; 
coal, 775 

Chorum (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Chosen or Chad-psien, see Korea 
Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar and 
Orissa 

— coal, 151 

Choumen (Bulgaria), district, 710; 
town, 710 

Christchurch (N.Z.), 405; college, 
406 

Christian X. (Denmark), 781, 793 
Christiania, seif Oslo 
Ohriatiansted (Virgin Is. ), 619 
Christmas Is. (Pacific), 421 

(Straits Settlements), 171, 174, 

176, 177 
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Cliristmas Is. (Straits Settlements), 
phosphates, 177 
Ohua (Uganda), 198 
Chnbut (Argentina), territory, 653; 

State lands, 657 
Clmmbi valley, 747 
Ohnng-Chow Univ. (China), 732 
Ohung-Hua Min-Eno, see China 
Ohung-king (China), port, 730 
Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 691 
Chur (Switzerland), 1311 
Chiira Ohand Singh, ruler (Manipur), 
164 

Chuvash area (Russia), 1224 
Cicero (III), 511 
Gienfuegos (Cuba), 766 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 445, 569 

— univ., 570 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 22 
Ciudad Bolivar (Venezuela), 1341, 
1342 

— gold, 1344 

Ciudad-Real (Spain), 1275, 1282 
Ciudad Victoria (Mexico), 1083 
Civil Temtory (Algeria), 886 
Claremont (W . Australia), 389 
Clermont-Ferrand (France), 849 
~ univ., 862 
Cleveland (Ohio), 444, 569 

Federal Bank, 477 

Cleveland, East (Ohio), 569 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio), 669 
Clichy (France), 849 
Clifton (N.J.), 554 
Clinton (lowai 517 
Cluj (Rumania), 1214; univ., 1215 ; 
see Kolozsvar 

Cluny (France), tech, school, 854 

CoSulla (Me2’)f?S; coal, 1086 
Coal-yielding regions : — 

Abyssinia, 633 Chile, 722 
Argentine, 658 China, 737 

Australia, 351, Colombia, 756 


States 
Austria, 668 


Czechoslovakia, 

775 


Basutoland, 215 Dominican Re- 
Belgium, 678 public, 801,802 


Brazil, 703 
B. Borneo, 97 
Bulgaria, 714 


Dutch East 
Indies, 1125 
Ecuador, 807 


I Goal-yielding regions — continued. 
Germany, 934, Rhodesia, 220, 


Gt.Britain,61,52 Rumania, 1217 


Greece, 973 
Honduras, 988 
Hungary, 995 
India, 133 


Sarawak, 98, 99 
Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, 
1260 


Japan & depen., Siam, 1267 


1050, 1060 
Korea, 1057 
Malaya, 180 
Mexico, 1086 
Netherlands, 
1116 

Newfoundland, 

330 


S. Africa, 220, 
222, 234 
Spain, 1282 
Spitsbergen, 
1150 

Sweden, 1300 
Syria, 883 
Tanganyika, 269 


New Zealand, 411 Tasmania, 397 

Nigeria, 263 Turkey, 1328 

Persia, 1168 Uruguay, 1338 

Peru, 1179 U.S.A., 461. 

Poland, 1191 See also States 

Portugal, 1198 Venezuela, 1344 

Coast Province (Kenya), 194 
Coatbridge, population, 17 
Coban (Guat.), 978 ; coifee, 979 
Cobh (Ireland), port, 88 
Ooblentz (Germany), 926 
Coburg (Bavaria), 947 
Cocanada (India), 120 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), dept., 691 ; 
tn., 691 

Cochin (Madras), 168 ; port, 137 
Cochin-China (F.), 873, 875, 876, 877 

— area and population, 873, 876 

— representation, 872, 876 
Code (Panama), 1153, 1164 
Cocoa Islands (Malaya), 171, 176 
Codrington College (Barbados), 334 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 211 
Coffeyville (Kans.), 519 

Cohoes (New York), 560 
Coimbatore (India), 120 
Coimbra (Portugal), 1196 ; town, 
1196 ; university, 1197 
Cojedes (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Colchagua (Chile), province, 718 
Colchester, population, 14 
Colima (Mexico), 1083; tn., 1083 
Collie (W. Australia), 389 
ColOane Island (Macao), 1205 
Cologne (Germany), 925, 957 

— university, 928 


Canada, 292, & France, 863 


COL 


INDEX 


1371 


Colombia, 752 sqq 

— boundary treaties, 753, 754, 805, 

1176 

Colombo (Ceylon), 101 
Colon (Ecuador), 805 
Coldn (Panama), 1153 ; town, 1153, 
1155, 1156 

— wireless station, 763 

Colonia (Uruguay), 1835, 1338 ; 

town, 1335 

Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 691 
Colonies, British, three classes, 75 
Colorado, 442, 493 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 495 

— area and pop., 442, 443, 494 

— production and industry, 458, 

495, 496 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 494 

— wheat, 458, 495 

Colorado (Costa lliea), wirel. stn., 763 
Colorado Springs (Colorado), 494, 495 
Columbia, Dist. of (U.S.A.), 440, 
442, 601 sg'g' 

— area and pop., 440, 501, 502 

— government, 440, 501 

— justice, 449 

— local government, 440, 449, 601 

— naval yard, 455 
Columbia (Missouri), 543 

— (South Carolina), 583, 584 
Columbia University (N.Y.), 561 
Columbus (Georgia), 506 

— (Ohio), 445, 569 
Coinino Island (Malta), 92 
Coinmendador (Dominicau Eep.), 

803 

Commonwealth of Aust. , see Australia 
Como (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1011 
Comoe Eiver (P. W. A,), gold, 910 
Comoro Islands (French), 899, 900, 
903 

Comotini (Greece), 968 
Comox (British Columbia), 306 
Oonahry (French Guinea), 909 

— wireless stn., 909 
Concepcion (Chile), 718 ; town, 718 
Concepcion (Paraguay), dept., 1159; 

town, 1159 

— wireless station, 1162 
Concord (New Hampshire), 552 
Concordia (Argentina), 654 
Oondamine, La (Monaco), 1090 


COP 

Congo Beige (Belgian Congo), BSSso’o 

— French, 873, 896 

— Lower, 684 

— Portuguese, 1203 

— Eiver navigation, 687 
Oongo-Kasai (B. Congo), prov., 684 
Conjeeveram (India), 120 
Connaught, area and population, 80 

— religion, 80 
Connecticut, 441, 496 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 498 

— area and population, 441, 496, 

497 

— customs district, 472 

— naval station, 455 

— production and industry, 459, 

498 

— representation, 487, 496 

— shipping, 472 

— tobacco, 459, 498 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 497 
Constantine (Algeria), 886 ; town, 

887 

Constantinople (Turkey), 1321, 1324, 
1325, 1330 

— Patriarch of, 1225, 1325 

— silk, 1328 

— town, 1321, 1324, 1828, 1330 

— university, 1325 
Oonstantza (Rumania), 1214 
OoochBehar (India), 165 

Cook Islands (N.Z.), 404, 414, 415 
Coolgardie (\V. Aust.), 392 
Goomassie, or Kumasi (Ashanti), 258 
Coorg (India), 116, 167; 

— agriculture, 131, 167 

— area and population, 117, 119, 132, 

157 

— births and deaths, 119 

— finance, 127 

— forests, 131 

— government, 115, 157 

— justice, 124 

— land tenure and revenue, 126, 130, 

167 

— language, 157 

— religion, 121 

Oopaoabana ponins. (Bolivia-Peru), 
690 

Oopaia, Lake (Greece), 972 
Gopan(Hond.), products, 988 
Copenhagen (Denmark), 784, 785 

— university, 785 
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COQ 

Coqiiilhatville (B. Congo), 684, 687 
Coquimbo (Chile), 718 ; mines, 722 

— wireless station, 725 
Cordoba (Argentina), province, 653 

— town, 654 ; university, 654 

~ (Spain), 1275, 1282 ; town, 1276 

Cordova (Alaska), 611 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 

Corinth (Greece), 968 

— canal, 974 

Corinto (Nicar,), 1133; port, 1135 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1288, 1289 
Cork, 80 ; county borough, 79, 80 

— port, 88 

Cork University College, 81 
Corn Island, (Nicaragua), 1133 
Cornell University (N.Y,), 661 
Corner Brook (Newfoundland), 330 
Corning (New York), 560 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 
Coro (Yenez.), 1341, 1342; coal, 1344 
Corr^ze (France), dept., 846 
Gorrientes (Argentina), 653 ; tn., 654, 
669 

Corse (France), dept., 846 
Corsica, naval station, 860 
Coruha (Spain), 1275 ; town, 1276 
Cos (dEgean), 1034, 1035 
Oosenza (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1011 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Costa Riga, 759 sg’? 

— boundary dispute settled, 759, 

1152 

Coswig (Anhalt), 943 
Cotabato prov. (Philippines), 620 
Cotchdry (French India), 874 
C8te-d’Or (France), dept, 846 
C8tes-du-Nord (France), dept., 846 
Cottbus (Prussia), 926 
Council Bluffs (Iowa), 517 
Courland (Latvia), 1065 
Courland (Lithuania), 1075 
Conrtrai (Belgium), 675 
Coventry, population, 14 
Govilha (Portugal), 1196 
Covington (Kentucky), 622 
CowTa(N.S.W.), 361 
Cracow (Poland), 1185, 1186; fort, 
1190 ; military district, 1189 ; 
town, 1186, 1188,1190; univ., 
1187 

Craiova (Rumania), 1214 


CUX 

Cranston (Rhode Island), 581 
Cz-anwell Cadet College, 47 
Crefeld (Prussia), 926 
Cremona (Italy), 1008; tn. , 1011,1020 
Crete (Greece), 709 
Crense (France), dept., 846 
Crewe, population, 14 
Crimean Republic, 1222, 1224 
Crimmitschau (Saxony), 961 
Orisana (Rumania), 1214 
Cristobal (Panama), port, 1155 
Croatia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1255, 
1266 

oil- boring, 1260 

— and Slavonia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1256,1256 

Cronstadt (Rus.), see Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 332 
Croydon, population, 14 
Cruz Machado (Brazil), colony, 703 
Ouanza, Norte and Sul (Angola), 1203 
Cuba, 764 sqq 

— constitutional changes, 765 

— naval station, 466, 765 
Cdcuta (Colombia), 753, 764 
Cuddalore (India), 120 
Cuenca (Ecuador), 806, 807 

— university, 806 

Cuenca (Spain), province, 1276 
Culebra Cut (Panama Canal), 1166 
Culebra Is. (Porto Rico), 618 
Culiaean (Mexico), 1083 
Cumana (Yenez.), 1841, 1842; cotton, 
1344 

Cumberland (Maryland), 529 
Cundinamarca (Oolom. }, 753, 755 
Cuneo (Italy), 1008; town, 1011 
Curagao (Dutch W.I.), 1127, 1129, 
1130 

— administration, 1129 

— islands, 1129, 1130 
Cureghem (Belgium), 675 

Curicd (Chile), prov., 718 ; town, 71 
Curieuse Island (Seychelles), 211 
Curragh Camp (Irish Free State), 83 
Curtis, Charles, Viee-Pres. (U.S.A. ), 
435 

Curytiba (Brazil), 698 ; univ., 699 
Cutcli (India), state, 171 
Cuttack (India), 120, 151 
Cuttington (Liberia), 1070 
Ouvashian Republic (U.S.S.R.), 1222 
Cuxhaven (Germany), port, 938 
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Ouyabd (Brazil), 698 
Cuyo (Argentina), unir., 664 
Ouynna (Minn. ), iron, 539 
Cuzco (Peru), 1175 ; town, 1174, 1175j 
univ., 1176 
Cyclades (Greece), 968 
Cyprus, 105 sqq, 1323 
Cybenaica (Italian Libya), lOSl, 
1033, 1034 

— books of reference, 1037, 1038 

— colonisation of, 1033 
CZEOHOSLOYAICIA, Rep. of, 770 sqq 
Czernowitz (Rumania), see Cernauti 
Czestochowa (Poland), 1186, 1190 

Dabola (Fr. Guinea), 909 
Dabrowa Gorn (Poland), 1186, 1190 
Dacca (India), 120, 149 ; univ., 123 
Dagestan (Republic), 1222, 1224 
Dagd Is. (Estonia), 827 
Dagomba language, Togo, 913 
Dahlak Is. (Eritrea), pearl fishery, 
1029 

Dahomey (F. Af.), 873, 905, 906, 907, 
908, 910, 911 

— area & population, 873, 906, 910 

— imports and exports, 907, 911 
Dairen or Dalny (Manchuria), 730, 

746, 1042, 1060, 1061 
Dakar (Senegal), 906, 908 j port, 909 
Dakota, see N. and S. Dakota 
Dalai Lama (Tibet), 729, 746 
Dallas (Texas), 446, 590 

— Federal Bank, 477 

— univ. , 591 

Dalles & Celilo Canal (U.S.A.), 576 
Dalmatia (Serb, Croat, Slovene 
State), 1255, 1256 
Dalny, see Dairen 
Damanhur (Egypt), 813, 814 
Damao (Portuguese India), 1201 

— salt, 1205 

Damascus (Syria), 881 ; tobacco, 883; 
town, 882, 884 

Dambovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
1217 

Darner, El (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Damietta (Egypt), 814 ; town, 816 

— mosque, SiS 

Danakil race (Abyssinia), 632 
■ — (Fr. Somaliland), 905 
Danger Island (Cook Is.), 414 
Dankali (Abyssinia), 631 


Danube Commission, 1218 

— prov. (Wiirttemberg), 966 

— river defences, 667, 713, 1216 
navigation and ports, 713, 

715, 1218 

Danville (Illinois), 511 
Danzig, 778, 924, 1192 

— mercantile marine, 1192 

— port, 779, 780, 1192 
Daqahlia (Egypt), 814 
Darbhangah (India), 120 
Dardanelles, The (Turkey), 1347 ; 

demilitarisation, 1350; min- 
ing, 1328 ; vilayet, 1324 
Dar el Baida, see Casablanca 
Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika), 268, 
269, 270 

Darfur (Sahara), 1034 
Darlington, population, 14 
Darmstadt (Hesse), 926, 951 ; tech- 
nical schools, 928, 952 
Dartmouth (Nova Scotia), 311 ; air 
station, 287 
Dam (Papua), 400 
Darwen, population, 14 
Darwin (N. Australia), 399 

— (Falkland Islands), 323 
Daugavpils or Dvinsk (Latvia), 1066 
DauJat Singhji, ruler (Idar), 165 
Davao prov. (Philippines), 620 
Davenport (Iowa), 517 

David (Panama), 1163, 1155 
Dawson (Yukon), 321 
Dayton (Ohio), 446, 569 
Dead Sea (Palestine), 189, 192 
Debar (Serbia), 1257 
Deblin (Poland), fort, 1190 
Debra Markos (Abyssinia), 632 
Debra Tabor (Abyssinia), 632 
Debrecen (Hungary), 992 ; military 
disk, 996 ; univ., 993 
Decatur (Illinois), 511 
Deccan ( India), irrigation, 153 
DeMn (Teschen) (Ozechosl.), 776 
Dedougou (Fr. W. Africa), 912 
Deep B^ay (Hong Kong), 109 
Degema (Nigeria), 253 
Deir ez Zor (Syria), 881 
DeirOt (Egypt), irrigation, 820 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1204 
Delaware, 442, 499 sqq 

— area and pop., 442, 499 
— I representation, 437, 499 
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Delft (Netherlands), 1108 
Delhi (India), city, 113, 120, 125, 
157 

— province, 113, 114, 157 

agricviltnre, 132 

aiea and population, 117, 121, 

157 

births and deaths, 119 

■ Chief Commissioner, 157 

— government, 113, 114, 157 

land revenue, 130 

tenure, 130 

— — newspapers, &c., 124 

— religion, 121 

— — university, 123, 157 
Delta-Amacuro (Venez.), ter., 1341 
Demerara (B. Guiana), 324, 1128 
Denizli (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Denm-A-RK, 781 Si?? 

~ King, 781, 782, 793 
D’Entrecasteaux Is. (Pacific), 400 
Denver (Colo.), 444, 494 

— university, 495 
Deraa (S 3 'ria), 193 
Derby, population, 14 
Derna (Italian Africa), 1033 
D^sirade I. (Guadeloupe), 916 
Des Moines (Iowa), 445, 617 
Dessau (Anhalt), 926,«943 
Dcssio (Abyssinia), 634 
Dessfiqi (Egypt), mosque, 815 _ 
Destrellan (Guadeloupe) wireless 

station, 916 
Detmold (Lippe), 963 
Detroit (Mich.), 444, 536 
Deurne (Belgium), 675 
Deventer (Netherlands), 1108 , 
Devonport (Tasmania), 397 
Dewsbury, population, 14 
Dharaar (Yemen), 649 
Dholpur state (India), 170 
Diamantina (Brazil), diamonds, 703 
Diarbekir (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; 

mining, 1328 
Dibra (Albania), 642 
Didougou (Upper Volta), 912 
Diego Garcia Is. (Manritins), 205, 207 
Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), 900, 901. 
902 

Diekirch (Luxemburg), 1080 
Dieppe (France), port, 865 
Differdange (Luxemburg), 1080 
Digue, La, Is. (Seychelles)^ 211 


Dijon (France), 849 ; miiv. , 862 
DiJlingen (Germany), faculties, 928 
Dilly (Timor), port, 1206 
Dinibokro (French W. Africa), 910 
Dindings (Penang), 171, 172, 173,174 
Dingri (Tibet), 746 
Dinguiraye (E'rench Guinea), 909 
Dir (India), 169 
Dire Dawa (Abyssinia), 632 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1133 
District oe Columbi.\. (U.S.A.), 

440, 442, 449, 501 sqq. 

— area and pop., 440, 442, 601, 502 

— government, 440, 601 

— local government, 440, 449, 501 
Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1082, 1083 
Diu (Portuguese India), 1201, 1205 
Diwaniyah (Iraq), 1001 

Diyala (Iraq), 1000 
Djambi Is. (Sumatra), 1122 
Djenne (French W. Africa), 911 
Djibouti (F. Somaliland), 634, 905 
Djokjakarta (Dutch E. Indies), 1121 
Dmitrievsk (U.S.S.R.), 1226 
Dnepropetrovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Dobeln (Saxony), 961 
Dobrudja, the (Rumania), 1213 
Dodovya (Gold Coast), 258 
Dominica (B.W. Indies), 338, 340 
Dominican Republio, 799 sqq 
Dominion of Canada, sec Canada 
Domnarvet (Sweden), iron, 1300 
Don Univ. (Russia), 1227 
Donau, see Danube 
Doncaster, population, 14 
Dondo (Port. E. Africa), 1205 
Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 265, 267 
Dorada, La (Colombia), 767 
Dordogne (France), dept., 846 
Dordrecht (Netherlands), 1108 
Dorpat (Estonia), 828 ; univ., 829, 

1066, 1227 * 

Dortmund (Prussia), 925, 957 
Douala (Fr, Cameron), 914 
Doubs (France), dept., 846 
Douglas (Alaska), 611 

— (Isle of Man), 70 
Doumergue, Gaston, French Pres., 

843 

Dover, population, 14 

— (Delaware), 499 

— (N. H.), 652 
Down, county, 66, 67 
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Drama (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Drammen (Norway), 1140 
Drente (Netherlands), 1106, 1107 
Dresden (Sax. ), 960 ; technical high 
school, 928, 961; town, 925, 
961 

Drohobycz (Poland), 1190 
Drome (France), dept, 846} silk, 
862 

Dubbo (N.S.W.), 361 
Dublin, 79 

— area and population, 79, 80 

— county borough, 79, 80 

— port, 88 

— university & colleges, 81 
Dubuque (Iowa), 517 
Duchy of Oornwall, 4 
Duchy of Lancaster, 4 
Ducie Island (Pacific), 420 
Dudelange (Luxemburg), 1080 
Dudley, population, 14 
Dueim, El (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 421 
Dugansk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Duisburg (Prussia), 925, 957 

Duke of Clarence Islds. (Pacific), 415 
Duke of Yorklslds. (NewGuinea), 425 

— (Pacific), 415 

Duki district (Baluchistan), 147 
Dulaiin (Iraq), 1000 
Duluth (Minnesota), 445, 538 
Dundas (N.S.W.), 361 
Dundee, 17 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 405 

— university, 406 
Dunfermline, 17 
Dungarpur (India), 170 
Dunkerque or Dunkirk (France), 

naval station, 860 ; port, 865 
Dunkirk (New York), 560 
Dunkwa (Gold Coast), 258 
Dun Laoghaire (Irish Free State), 
88 

Duntroon (Australia), Royal Military 
College, 350 

Duran (Ecuador), aviation school, 807 
Durango (Mexico), 1083 ; town, 1083 
Duirazno (Uruguay), 1335 ; town, 1335 
Durazzo (Albania), 641, 642, 643 
Durban (Natal), 227, 242 

— whaling at, 244 

Durham (North Carolina), 564 
Durham University, 22, 23, 260, 334 



BOO 

Durlach (Baden), 944 
D’Urville Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Dushambe (Tajikistan), 1243 
Dusseldorf( Prussia), 925, 957 
Dusun race (Borneo), 96 
Dutch Borneo, 1122, 1125 
Dutch Curasao, 1127, 1129, 1130 
Dutch East Indies, 1120 sqq 

— books , of reference, 1130, 1131, 

1132 

— Chinese in, 1121, 1125 
Dutch Guiana (see Sirrinam), 1127 

m 

Dutch New Guinea, 1122 
Dutch West Indies, 1127 sg-g. See 
Surinam and Ouraijao 
Dvinsk (Latvia), 1065, 1066 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 98 

Ealinc, population, 14 
East Afbica, British, 194 sqq 

Italian, 200, 213, 1028 sqq 

Portuguese, 1197, 1201, 1203 

sqq 

East African Protectorate. See 
Kenya 

Eastbourne, population, 14 
East Chicago (Indiana), 514 
East Cleveland (Ohio), 569 
East Griqualand (South Africa), 240 
East Ham, population, 14 
East Indies, British. India, British 

Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

French. See India, French. 

• Portuguese. See India, Portu. 

East-Java (jOutch E. Indies), 1121 
East Liverpool (Ohio), 569 
East London (Cape Prov.), 227, 240 
East Orange (N.J.), 554 
East Providence (R. I. ), 581 
East Prussia, 924, 956 
East St. Louis (Illinois), 445, 511 
Eastern Carolines, 1061 
Eastern Mongolia, mines, 1042 
Eastern Province (Belg. Congo), 684 
Eastern Province (Uganda), 198 
Eastern Silesia, 924 
Eastern Thraee (Turkey), 1321, 1323 
Eau Claire (Wis.), 606 

Ebano dist. (Mexico), oil, 1085 .wwf 

Ebingen (Wiiittemberg), 966 
Ebute Metta (Nigeria), 251 
Bccles, population, 14 
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Ecuador, 804 sqq 

— boundary questions, 805, 1176 

— match monopoly, 809 

— salt monopoly, 807 
Ede (Netherlands), 1108 
Edessa (Greece), 968 

Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1150 
Edina (Liberia), 1070 
Edinburgh, 17 ; university, 22, 23 
Edirneh. See Adrianople 
Edmonton (Canada), 281, 302, 304 
Efate Island (Pacific), 422 
Egham, Royal Holloway College, 23 
Egvpt, SlO^g-gr, 1323 

— air mail service, 193, 824 

■ squadrons in, 819 

— Maktabs, 815, 816 

— religion, 812, 815 

— Suez Canal, 38, 823 

— university, 815, 816 

— Wakf lands, 892 

Eichstiitt (Germany), faculties, 928 
Eindhoven (Netherlands), 1108 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 963 
Ekaterinburg (Russia), univ., 1227 
Ekaterinodar (Russia), univ., 1227 
El-Abiar (Oyrenaica), 1033, 1034 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (Tanta), 815 
El Azhar, Mosque (Cairo), 815 
Elba, Island of, 1017 
Elbasan (Albania), 642 
El Beni (Bolivia), 691, 692 
Elberfeld (Prussia), 926, 957 
Elbing (Prussia), 926 
El Chaco (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
691, 1159 

Eldama Ravine (Kenya), 195 
El Dainer (A.-E, Sudan), 263 
Eldoret (Kenya), 195 
El Dueim {A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Eleuthera Island (Bahamas), 332 
El Pasher (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Elgin (Illinois), 511 
El Hamme (Palestine), 191 
Elis (Greece), 968 

Elisabethville (Belg. Congo), 684, 687 
Elizabeth (New Jersey), 445, 654 
El Kosseir (Egypt), port, 822 
Ellice Islands (Pacific), 420, 421 
Elmira (New York), 660, 561 
El Obeid (A.-E. Sudan), 263 

Little (Spanish 
1289 


ENG 

El Palomar (Argentine), 655 
El Paso (Texas), 445, 590 
Elvas (Portugal), 1196 
Ely, Isle of, 12 
Elyria (Ohio), 569 
Emaus (Danzig), 779 
Emden (Germany), port, 938 
Emilia (Italy), province, 1009 
Emirau Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Emmen (Netherlands), 1108 
Encarnacion (Para.), 1159 ; town, 
1159 

Enderbury Island (Pacific), 420 
England and Wales— 

— agricultural holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 sqq 

— area, 11, 12, 47, 48 

— Bank of England, 64 

— banks, 64 

savings, post-office, 64, 65 

trustee, 65 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— books of reference, 72, 73, 74 
^ — canals, 62 

— cities, 14, 15 

— commerce, 53 sqq 

— Counties, Administrative, 9, 12, 

13 

— County Boroughs, 10, 14, 15 
Councils, 9 

— crime and criminals, 25, 26, 27 

— crops, 47, 48 

— customs, 32. 36, 63 

— education, agricultural, 22, 49 
elementary, 24 

military, 41 

secondary, 23, 24 

technical, 23 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 6, 6 

— fisheries, 49, 60 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 25 sqq 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— land distribution, 47, 48 

— live stock, 48 

— local government, 9, 10 
taxation, 37, 38, 39 

— metropolis {see also London), 16 

— national insurance, 28, 29 

— old-age pensions, 28 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 31 
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ENG 

England and Wales — 

— police, 9, 26 

— population, 11 sqq 

— religion, 1 9, 20, 21 

— towns, 14, 15 

— i universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48 

widows’ & orphans’ pensions, 28 
Enid (Oklahoma), 672 
Enna (Italy), 1011 
Enos (iSgean shores), 709 
Enschede (Netherlands), 1108 
Entebbe (fjganda), 198, 199 
Entre Minho-e-Douro (Port.), 1195 
Sntre Rios (Argentina), 653, 657 
Enzeli (Persia), port, 1168 
Epi Mand (Pacific), 422 
lipinai (France), fortress, 857 
Equator (Belgian Congo), dist. & 
prov., 683 

Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 873, 896 sgg 

Erfurt (Prussia), 926 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 445, 577 

— Canal (N.Y.), 563 
Erigavo (Br. Somaliland), 214 
Ekitkea (Italian E. Africa), 263, 

1028, 1029 

— defence, 1018, 1028 

— frontier, 263, 905 

— port, 634 

Erivan (Armenia), 1225, 1245 
Erlangen (Bav.), 947 ; uuiv., 928, 
947 

Er-Eegima (G 3 rrenaica), 1034 
Erromanga Island (Pacific), 422 
Ertogrul (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Erythrea, see Eritrea 
Erzerolim (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; 
mining, 1328 

Erzinjan (Turkey), vilayet, 1824 
Escanaba (Mich.), 636 
Escaut, see Schelde 
Esch a Alz (Luxemburg), 1080 
Eskilstnna (Sweden), 1295 
Eski-sher (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; 
meerschaum, 1328 

Esmeraldas (Ecuador), 805 ; town, 
805 

— wireless station, 809 
Esna Barrage (Egypt), 820 
Espaillat (Dominican Repub.), prov., 

800 ; town, 800 
Espaha, see Spain 


PAK 

Esperanza, La (Honduras), 987 
Espirito Santo (Brazil), 698, 702 

— coffee, 702 

Espiritu Santo Island (Pacific), 422 
Esqnlnxalt (Canada), 287 
Essen (Prussia), 925, 957 
Essequibo (B. Guiana), 324, 1128 
Esslingen (Wiirttemberg), 966 
Esteli (Nicaragua), 1133 
Estonia, 827 sqq, 1222 

— metric system introduced, 831 
Estremadura (Port.), prov., 1196 
Ethiopia, 631 sqq 

Etolia (Greece), 968 
Etterbeek (Brussels), 675 
Euboea (Greece), 968 ; mines, 972 
Eugene (Oregon), 574 
Eupen (Belgium), 674, 924 
Eure (France), dept., 846 
Eure-et-Loir (France), dept., 846 
Europe, British possessions in, 7 5 aqq 
Evanston (Illinois), 511 
Evansville (Indiana), 445, 614 
Everett (Mas.sachusetts), 632 

— (Washington), 601 

Evora (Portugal), 1196 ; town, 1196 
Evros (Greece), 968 
Ewe race (West Africa), 910; language 
(Togo), 913 

Exeter, population, 14 ; college, 22 
Exuma Island (Bahamas), 332 

Fada (F. W. Africa), 912 
Faeroe Islands, see Faroe Is. 

Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1300 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 610 
Fairfield (N.S.W.), 361 
Faisal, King of Iraq, 999 
Faiyum (Egypt), 814 ; town, 814 
Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 415 
Fakumen (Manchuria), 744 
Falasha race (Abyssinia), 632 
Falcon (Venez.), state, 1841, 1344 
Falkirk, population, 17 
Falkland Islands, 322, 323 
Falknov (Czechoslovakia), coal, 776 
Fall River (Mass.), 445, 532 
Falmouth (Jamaica), 335 
Falun (Sweden), 1295 
Famagusta (Cyprus), 106, 106, 107 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 421 
Fatah (Afghan. ), 637 
Faranah (French Guinea), 909 

' ■' V V ■ 
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Far»o (North Dakota), 567 
Faridkot (India), state, 169 
Faro (Portugal), 1196 ; town, 1196 
Faroe Is. (Denmark), 784 

— area and population; 784 , 

— representation, 783 
Farquhar Is. (Seychelles), 211 
Farukhabad (India), 120 
Fasher, El (A.-l. Sudan), 263 
Fateh Singh Bahadur, ruler (Udai- 
pur), 170 

Faya (French Congo), 898^ 

Fayoum (Egypt), see Faiyuni, 

Federal Capital (Brazil), 699 

— District (Brazil), 698 

— — (Mexico), 1082, 1083 

(Venezuela), 1341 

Federal Territory (Australia), 347 

— railways, 356 

Fed. Malay States, 177 sqq {see 
Malay States, Federated) 
Fedhala (Morocco), 1099 
Feisal, King (Iraq), 999 
Felicit4 Island (Seychelles), 211 
Fellahiu (Egypt), 819 
FelUn (Estonia), 828 
Feng-hwang-cheng (Manchuiia), 745 
Fengtien (Manchuria), 729, 744 
Feiii Is, (New Guinea), 425 
Ferghana (U.S.S.R.), 1241, 1242 
Fermanagh, county, 66, 67 
Fernando Po (Span. Af.), 1288, 1289 
Ferozepore (India), 120 
Ferrara (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1011, 
1020 ; univ,, 1014 
Ferrol (Spain), dockyard, 1280 

— fort, 1280 ; wireless sta. ,1280 
Ferryville (Tunis), 892 
Fessato (Tripolitauia), 1032 
Feuerbach (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Fez (Morocco), 1091, 1093, 1099 
Fezzan (Tripolitania), 1032 
Fiauarantsoa (Madagascar), 899 
Fiji, 416 sqq 

Fiudlav (Ohio), 569 
FinistCTe (France), dept., 846 
Finland, 832 sqq, 1222 

— independence, 832, 1222 
Finmark (Norway), 1139 

Fiote language (Belgian Congo)* 
684 , ; ^ 

Firenze, see Florence. 

Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 532 


Fiume (Italy), 1008, 1255 ; shipping, 
1025 ; tn,, 1011 
Flanders (Belgium), 674 
Flat Island (Seychelles), 211 
Flensburg (Prussia), 926 
Flint (Michigan), 445, 536 
Florence (Italy), 1009, 1021 ; tn., 
1011, 1014 ; univ., 1014 
Floroncia’(Colomhia), 753 
Flores (Uruguay), 1335 
Fiorianopolis (Brazil), 698 
Florida (U.S.A.), 442, 503 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 505 

— area and nopulation, 442," 457, 

503, 504 

— cotton, 459, 605 

— customs district, 472 

— defence, 456, 505 

— naval stations, 456 

— ports, 472 

— production and industry, 459, 

506 

— public lands, 467 

— representation, 437, 503 

— shipping, 472 

— timber, 505 

— tobacco, 469, 505 
Florida (Uruguay), 1335, 1338 
Florida Island (Pacific), 421 
Fiorina (Greece), 968-; town, 968 
Flushing (Netherlands), 1108; forts, 

1113 

— port, 1117 

Foesani (Euinania), 1214 
Foggia (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1011 
Fogo Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1202 
Fon race (French "VV. Africa), 
910 

Fond du Lac (Wisconsin), 606 
Fonseca Bay (Nicaragua), U.S. naval 
base, 1133 

Foochow (China), 729, 731 ; dock- 
yard, 736 

Forbes (N.S.W.), 361 
Forcados (Nigeria), 253 
For6cariah (French Guinea), 909 
Foreign Legion (I'rench), 859, 888 
Forest (Brussels), 675 
Forll (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1011 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 653 ; 
State lands, 657 

Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 730, 
1040, 1041, 1042, 1059, 1060 
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Eormosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), area 
and population, 1041, 1042, 
1059 

— education, 1044, 1069. 

— university, 1059 

Fortaleza (Brazil), 698, 699 ; military 
college, 699 

Fort-Bayard (French' China), 880 
Fort-de-Franee (Martinique), 917 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 517 
Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 221 
Fort Johnston (Nyasaknd),208 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 896, 898 
Fort Maiming (Fyasaland), 208 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 221 
Fort Sandeman (Baluchistan), 147 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 488 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), 445, 514 
Fort Worth (Texas), 445, 690 
Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 260 
Fouta Djallon (Fr. Guinea), 909 
FRAKrnB, 841 sqq. 

— army, 857 sqq 

administration, 859 

air force, 850, 859 

— — colonial forces, 858, 859, 875, 

888, 893, 1096 

Foreign Ijegion, 859, 888 

— — native troops, 859, 1096 
— arrondissements, 845 

— — maritime, 860 

hooks of reference, 869 sqq 

on colonies, 878, 880, 885, 891, 

895, 898, 904, 914, 918, 921 

— Chamber of Deputies, 842, 843, 

844 

— coal, 863 

Saar Basin, 847 

— colonial troops, 858, 859, 876, 

888,893, 1096 

— colonies & dependencies, 274, 

872 sqq, 1264, 1323 

— Conseil d’Etat, 844 

— — • Sirp4rieur des Colonies, 872 

— departments, 844, 845 sqq ■ 

— — finance, 857 
-new, 847 

silk-producing, 862 

— education, 850 sqq 

— electoral methods, 843, 849 

— government, central, 841 sqq 
local, 844, 84.5, 849 

— leased territory, 730, 880 


FRK 

Feanoe, local finance, 857 
government, 844 

— mandates, 872, 873, 913, 914, 1323 

— navy, 859 sqq 
- mercantile, 865 

— -—ports, 860 
stations, 860 

T— — • Washington Treaty and, 869 

— New Monetary Law (1928), 867, 

868 

— observatories, 853 

— penal settlements, 855, 916, 917, 

918 

— population, 846 sg’g' 

foreign, 84S 

maritime, 860 

— ports, 865 
naval, 860 

— President, 842, 843 

— proteetorate.s, etc,, 872, 873, 874 

sqq, 1093 sqq 

— representation, 843, 845 

colonial, 872, 874, 876, 877, 

903, 908, 916, 917 

— Senate, 842, 848, 844 

— territory acquired, 847, 924 
Francistowu (Beehuanaland), 216 
Franconia (Bavaria), 946 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 622 
Frankfort-on-Main (Prussia), 925, 

957 ; univ., 928 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 926 
Franklin (N.-W. Terr.) disk, 822 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1335 
Fredericton (New Brunswick), 309 
Frederick (Maryland), 629 
Frederik.9ted (Yirgin Is.), 619 
Fredrikshald (Norway), 1140 
Fxedrikstad (Norway), 1 140 ; port, 
1148 

Freeport (Illinois), 611 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), 259, 260 
Freiberg (Saxony), 961 
Freiburg (Baden), 944 j archbishop, 
945, 966 ; town, 926, 944 

— university, 928, 929, 945 
Freiburg (Switz. ), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 928 
Freital (Saxony), 961 

Fremantle (W. Aust.), port, 356, 389 
French America, 873, 916 sqq 

— Asia, 873, 874 sqq, 1264 

— Australasia, 873, 918 
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French Cambodia, 873, 875, 878 sqq, 
1264 

■— Oaineroon, 274, 872, 873, 913, 914 
-- Congo, 873, 896 sqq, see French 
Eqnat. Africa 

— Equatorial Africa (F. Congo), 

896 sqq. 

— , _ area and population, 873, 896, 

— Guiana, 855, 873, 916, 917 

— Guinea. 873, 905, 906, 907, 909 
area and population, 873, 906, 


imports and exports, 907, 909 

- India, 872, 873, 874, 875 

- Indo-China, 872, 873, 875 sqq 
-Morocco, 873, 1091, 1092, 1093, 

1094, 1096, 1096, 1097, 1099, 
1100 

- North Africa, 873, 885 sqq 

- Oceania, 873, 920, 921 

area and population, 873, 920 

imports and exports, 920, 921 

- Pacific Islands, 873, 920, 921 

- Somaliland, 873, 906 

- Sudan, 873, 905,906,907, 911,912 
administration, 911 

area and population, 873, 906, 

911 

imports and exports, 907, 912 

- Togo, 276, 873, 913, 914, Togo 

- West Africa, 274, 276, 873, 905 
, and see under separate 




coLomf'o. 

area and population, 873, 906 

colonies, 873, 906, 907 

— West Indies, 872, 873, 916 sqq 
Fresno (California), 490 

Fribourg (Switz.), 1308, 1310, 1311, 
1313: tn., 1311 

— university, 1312 
Friendly Islands, see Tonga, 419 
Friesland (Netherlands), 1107 
Frosinone (Italv), 1009 
Frunze (ir.S.S.R.), 1224 

Fuad I. (King of Egypt), 811 
Fiieaian race (Chile), 719 
Fukien (China), prov., 729, 730 
Fukui (Japan), 1043 
Fukuoka (Japan), 1043 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 420 
Funchal (Madeira), 1196 
Fung (Sudan), 265 


Fiirth (Bavaria), 926, 947 
Fusan (Korea), port, 745, 1057 
Fusan-fn (Korea), 1056 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 920 
Fyzdhad or Faizabad (India), 120 

Gabait (Sudan), gold, 266 
Gabrs (Persia), 1165 
Gabnn or Gabon (Fr. Congo), 896, 897 
Gaillard Out (Panama Canal), 1156, 
1157 

Galapagos Is. (Ecuadoi'), 804, 805 
Galatz (Rumania), 1214; naval school, 
1216 

Galesburg (Illinois), 511 
Galicia (Poland), 1185 

— justice, 1187 

— pauperism, 1188 
Galilee (Palestine), 186, 189 
Galla (Abyssinia), 631 

— tribes, 196, 632 
Galle (Ceylon), 101 
Gallegos (Argentina), 653 
Galveston (Tex.), 690, 692 ; customs 

district, 472 ; port, 692 
Galway, 80 ; University College, 81 
Gambaga (Gold Coast), 269 
Gambela (Abyssinia), 632 

— Enclave (A. -E. Sudan), 263, 632 
Gambia Col. & Prot., 250, 264, 266, 

906 

Gambler Islands (Fr. Oceania), 920 
Gand, see Ghent 
Gandja (U S S R.), 1225 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, ruler (Bi- 
kaner), 170 

Gangtok (Sikkim), 170 
Gaona (Fr. W. Africa), 912 
Gard (France), dept., 846 ; silk, 862 
Gardinas (Lithuania), 1076 ; town, 
1076, 1076 

Gardner Island (Pacific), 420 

— Islands (New Guinea), 426 
Garidn (Tripolitania), 1031 
Garonne, Haute- (France), dept., 846 
Gartok (Tibet), 746 

Gary (Indiana), 514 
Gasc (Eritrea), 1028 
Gasniata (New Guinea), 425 
Gateshead, population, 14 
Gatooma (Rhodesia), 218 
Gatun dam (Panama Oanal), 1156 ; 
lake, 1156 
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Gavle (Sweden), 1293, 1295 
Giivleborg (Sweden), province, 1294 
Gaya (India), 120, 151 
Gaza (Palestine), 186 ; port, 190 
Gaza (Portuguese E, Africa), railway. 
1204 

Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 426 
Gdynia (Poland), port, 1192 
Geelong (Victoria), 371 
Geislingeu (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 925, 957 
Geneva (N.Y.), 560 
Geneva (Switzerland), 1308, 1310; 

town, 1311 ; university, 1312 
Genf (Switzerland), see Geneva, 
Genoa or Genova (Italy), pt., 1019, 
1025; prov., 1008; town, 1011; 
university, 1014 
Gensan (Korea), 1057 
George V., King and Emperor, 3, 20, 

~ title, 3, 112 

George Juvaji Kao Scindis Alijah 
Bahadur, ruler (Gwalior), 166 
George Town (Penang), 172 
Georgetown (British Guiana), 324 

— (Cayman Islands), 837 
Georgetown University (U.S.A.), 502 
Georgia, Socialist Soviet Republic, 

1222, 1244, 1247, 1248 
constitution & government, 1222, 
1247 

Georgia (U.S.A.), 442, 505 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 607 

— area & population, 442, 606 
cotton, 459, 607 

— customs district, 472 

— ports, 472, 608 

— production and industry, 459, 607, 

508 

— representation, 437, 606 

— rice, 507 

— shipping, 472, 508 

— tobacco, 459 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
whaling, 322 

Gera (Thuringia), 926, 963 
Geraldton (W. Aust,), 389 
German Austria, sec Austria 
German Republic, 921 aqq 

— area and population, 923 sqq, 933 

— coal, 847, 935 

— colonies in Brazil, 703 


German Republic, election results 
(1928), 923 

— occupied territory, 847, 924 

— Saar Basin, 847, 924 

— States, 923, 943 sqq 

— territory ceded, 847, 924,956 
occupied, 847, 924 

— Treaty of Versailles, 847, 924 

932, 956 

German former possessions in Africa, 
75, 268, 271, 274, 275, 913, 914 

— New Guinea, 423 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 423 sqq, 427. 428 

1061 

— Solomon Islands, 423, 426 

— S.-W. Africa, 271 

German Volga Commune (Russia), 

— West Africa, see Cameroon, kc. 
Germiston (South Africa), 227, 245 
Gerona (Spain), 1275 ; fort, 1280 ; 

minerals, 1282 
Gers (France), dept., 846 
Gezira, the, cotton growing, 265 
Ghadames(Ital. N. Africa) 1031 
Gharbieh (Egypt), 814 
Ghat(ItalianNorth Africa), 1030, 1031 
Ghazi-Aintab (Turkey), town, 1824; 
vilayet, 1324 

Ghegrace (Albania), 641, 642 
Ghent (Belgium), 675 ; univ., 675 
Ghorband Valley (Afghan.), coal, 688 
Gialo (Tripolitania), oasis, 1030 
Giarabub (Tripolitania), 1030 
Gibraltar, 89 sqq 
Giessen (Hesse), 951 ; univ., 928, 952 
Gifu (Japan), 1043 
Gyon (Spain), 1276 
Gil, Emilio Portes, Pres. (Mexico) 
1082 /’ 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colony (Pacific), 
415, 420, 421 

Gillingham, population, 14 
Gimira (Abyssinia), 631 
Ginokastres (Albania), 642 
Gipsies: Persia, 1165; Spain, 1276 
Girga (Egypt), 814 
Girgenti (Sicily), 1010, 1021 

Gironde (France), dept., 846 
Girton College, Cambridge, 23 
Gisborne (New Zealand), 405 
Gissi tribe (Liberia), 1070 
Giza (Egypt), 814; town, 815 
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Gizo Islaud (Pacific), 421 
Glace Bay (N.S.), 311; -wireless stn., 
298 

Gladbeck (Prussia), 926 _ 

Glarus or Glaris (Swiss canton), IrfUo, 
1309, 1310 

Glasgow-, agricultural college, 2- 
— population, 17 
^ university, 22, 23 
Glatz (Germany) fort, 932 
Glaucliau (Saxony), 961 
Glehvitz (Prussia), 926 
Glen limes (N.S, W.), 361 
Glens Palls (New York), 560 
Qlogau (Germany) fort, 932 
Gloucester, population, 14 _ ^ 

Gloucester Is. (Prench Oceania), 920 
Gloversville (New York), 560 
Gmlind (Wurttemberg), 965 
Goa (Portuguese India), 1197, 1201, 
1205 

Goaiira (Colombia), pro-vinjie, /53 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), /47, /48 
Gofla (Abyssinia), 63r 
Goiiam. (Abyssinia), 631, 6 j 2 
Gola tribe (Liberia). 1070 
Gold Coast, 250, 256 ss-.? 

area and population, 266, 258 

— gold, 256, 258, 259 
>— Governor, 256, 259 

— production, 256, 257 

Gold Coast Territories, 255, 266, 25) 
Gold-yielding regions- ^ 

Abyssinia, 633 Ceylon, 103 


Afghanistan, 

648 

A.-E. Sudan, 
264 

AugolUj 1203 
Argentina, 658 
Australia, 351, 
& see States 
Belgian Congo, 
685 

Bolivia, 693 
Borneo, 97, 99 
Brazil, 703 
British Guiana, 
325 

Bulgaria, 714 
Cameroon, 275 
Canada, 292, 
& see Provs. 


Chile, 722 
China, 737 
Colombia, 756 
Costa Eica, 
761 

Czechoslovakia, 

775 

Dominican 
Rep., 801 
Dutch West 
Indies, 1129 
Ecuador, 807 ' 
Eritrea, 1029 
France & cols,, 

878,880,901, 
910, 917 
GoldCoast,256, 
268, 259 
Guatemala, 979 


Gold-yielding regions — continued. 
Haiti, 984 ^ Portixgal and 

Honduras, 988 poss., 1203, 

India, 133 1204 

Japan, 1050 Rhodesia, 220, 

Kenya Colony, 222 

196 RussianOantral 

Korea, 1057 Asia, 1243 

Liberia, 1071 Salvador, 1252 

Madagascar, Sarawak, 99 

901 Serb, Croat, & 

Malay Straits, SloveneState, 

180, 182 1200 

Mexico, 1086 Sin-Kiang, 747 

Mongolia. S. & S.W.Afr,, 

Outer, 748 220,222,234, 

Morocco, 1096 235,273 

Mozambique, Tibet, 746 

1204 U.S.A., 461, 

Newfoundland, 462, & see 

330 States 

N.Z., 411 Uruguay, 1338 

Nicaragua, 1134 Venezuela, 

Papua, 401 1344 

Peru 1179 West Africa, 

Philippines, 623 256, 268, 259 

Porto Pico, 617 

Gomel (White Russia), prov., 1250 ; 

town, 1225, 1250 
Gonaives (Haiti), 983 
Gondar (Abyssinia), 631 ; town, 632 
Goppingen (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Gorakhpur (India), 120 
Gordon College (lihartoum), 263 
Gore (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Goree (Senega,!), 908 
Gorgol (Mauritania), 912 
Gorizia (Italy), 1008; town, 1011 
Gorlitz (Prussia), 926 
Goteborg (Sweden), province, 1293 
— ■ faculty, 1295 ; fishing, 1801 
— shipping, 1302 ; town, 1293, 1295 
Gotha (Thuringia), 963 
Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 928 
Gottland (Sweden), province, 1293 
Gouda (Netherlands), 1108 
Gough’s Island (Atlantic), 211 
Goulbum (New South Wales), 361 
Goundam (Prench W. Africa), 911 
Goyaz (Brazil) 698, 699 ; diamonds, 
703 ; town, 698 
Gozo Island (Malta), 92 
Graalf-Reinet (Capo Colony), 240 


QBA. 
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Grafton (New South Wales), 361 
Graham’s Land (Falkland Is,), 322 
Graham’s Town (S,A,), 24.0 ; univ. 
col., 228 

Granada (Nicar. ), 1133 ; university, 
1133 

Granada (Spain), 1275; town, 1276 ; 
university, 1277 

Grand Bahama Island (W.I.), 332 
Grand Bassa (Liberia), 1070 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 909, 910 
Grand Caicos Island (W.I.), 337 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 487 
Grand Cape, Mount (Liberia), 1070 
Grand Cayman Is. (W.I.), 337 
Grand Co.ss (Liberia), 1070 
Grand Falls (Nfnld.), paper mills, 330 
Grand Forks (North Dakota), 667 
Grand Lahon (Ivory Coast), 910 
Grand Rapids (Michigan), 445, 536 
Grand Turk Is. (W. Indies), 387 
Grande Aldee (French India), 874 
Grande Comoro Island (French), 903 
Glande-Terres (Guadeloupe), 916 
Granville (New South Wales), 361 
Grao-Mogol (Brazil), diamonds, 703 
Graubiinden (Switz.), 1308, 1310 
Graz (Austria), 665 ; univ., 665 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 425 
Gekat Britain, 5 sqq 

— administrations, since 1886, 8 

— agricultural education, 22, 49 
holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 sqq 

— Air Force, 35, 46, 47 

— — commands, 46, 819 

— — educational establishments, 47 
Ministry, 7, 46 

— airships, 47 

— area, 11, 47 ; cultivated, 47, 48 

— army, 39 sqq, and see parts of the 

Empire 

administration, 39, 40, 41 

— - — commands, 40 
expenditure, 35, 39, 41 

— — in Egypt, 819 

— — in India, 39, 41, 127, 128, 129 

— — military education, 39 

native troops, 40, 41, 128, 129 

regular, 39, 40, 41 

reserve, 40 

supplementary reserve, 40 

territorial, 40, 41 


Great Britain, Army Council, 41 

— aviation, civil, 19, 47 

— Bank of England, 64: 

— banks, chartered, 64 

post-office, 64 

trustee, 65 

— battleships, 42 sqq 

— births, marriages, deaths, 18 

— blast furnaces, 62 

— Board of Admiralty, 7, 41 

— Bd. of Education, 8 

— books of reference, 72 sqq 

— boroughs, 10 

— budgets, 31 sgg' 

— Cabinet, 6, 7, 8 

— canals, 62 

— census of 1921, 11 

— cities, 14, 15, 16, 17 

— Civil List, 4, 34 

— Civil Services, 35 ; estimates, 35 

— coal, 51, 62 

— coaling stas., 110, 210, 259, 860 
— colonies and dominions, 74 sqq 

— commerce, 53 sqq 

— Commons, House of, 5, 6, 8 

— constitution and government, ¥>sqq 

— corn and green crops, 47, 48 

— Counties, Administrative, Eng- 

land and Wales, 9 ; list, 12, 
13 


- County Associations, 41 

— county boroughs, 10; list, 14, 16 

— County Councils, 9 

— criminal statistics, 27 

— crops, 47, 48 

- Crown Colonies, 75 

- customs, 32, 35, 86 
valuation, 53 

- debt, 34, 37, 38 

~ — National, 34, 37, 38 
War, 38 

— defence {see also Army and Navy), 

sqq 

- District Councils, 9 

— Dominions, , see tender names 

— Dominion navies, 46, 46, 286, 287, 

350, 409 

- education, 22 sqq 

•— — : agricultural, 22, 49 

Board of, 8 

elementary, 24, 25 

— r secondarv and technical, &c. , 
23, 24 
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Great Britaik, education, univer- 
sity, 22, 23 

— electors, 5, 6 

Equal Franchise Act (1928), 

5,6 

— — new voters, 6 

— emigration and immigration, 19 

— estate duties, 3'3, 36 

— estimates, Z1 sqq 

— excise, 33, 35, 36 

— executive government, 6 sqq 

— expenditure, 34 sqq 

— exports, 50, 52, 53 sqq 
coal, 62 

fish, 60 

foreign and colonial, 53 sqq 

gold and silver, 67 

iron and steel, 52, 57 

textiles, 57, 58 

— farm holdings, 49 

— finance {see also Banks), 31 sqq 

National Debt, 34, 87, 38 

revenue & expenditure, 31 sqq 

taxation, 31 sqq, 36, 37 

local, 34, 37, 38, 89 

War expenditure, 38 

— fish, imports and exports, 50 

— fisheries, 49, 60 

— food imports, 67, 58, 69 

— franchise, 6, 6 

Equal Franchise (1928), 5, 6 

— gold bullion imports & exports, 67 

— government, imperial & central, 

5 sqq 

executive, 6 sqq 

local, 9, 10 

— health in.surance, national, 28, 29 

— Health, Ministry of, 8, 28 

— House of Commons, 5, 6, 8 

— House of Lords, 6 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— Imperial Defence Committee, 39 

— imports, 50, 52, 63 sqq 

— — cotton, 67 

fish, 60 

flour, 57, 58, 59 

food, 57, 58, 69 

foreign and colonial, 53 sqq 

gold and silver, 57 

iron, 52, 57 

meat, 57, 58 

— — metals and minerals, 52, 57 
sugar, 58 


Great Britaist, imports, tea, 58 
— wheat, 57, 58, 59 

— income tax and super-tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— instruction, see education 

— insurance, national, 28, 29 

health, 28, 29 

unemployment, 28, 29, 35 

— iron, 51, 62, 57 

— iron works, 52 

— justice and crime, 25 sqq 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— labour and employment, 29 sqq 

— Labour, Ministry of, 8 

— land distribution, 47, 48 
holdings, 49 

tax, 33, 36 I 

— languages, 11 

— leased territories,&c., 109,183, 730, 

1265 

— live stock, 48 

— local expenditure, 38, 39 

government, 9, 10 

revenue, 37, 39 

taxation, 34, 37, 38, 89 

— Lords, House of,^ 5 

— members of Parliament, 6 
payment of, 5 

— metropolis, see London 

— military expenditure, 36, 89, 41 

— mining and metals, 50 sqq 

— ministry, 6, 7, 8 

— mint, 64 

— money and credit, 64, 66 

— money, weights, and measures, 65 

— motor vehicle duties, 32, 33 

— municipal Corporations, 10 

— National Debt, 34, 37, 38 

— national insurance, 28, 29 

— navigation, 59 sqq 

inland, 62 

— navy, 41 sqq J 

aircraft carriers, 48, 45 j 

— — base.s, 90, 110, 184, 276, 350 
_ — . battleships, 42, 43 sqq 
Board of Admiralty, 7, 41 

— — coal, sts., no, 210, 259, 350 

cruisers, 42, 43 sg'g 

destroyers, 42, 43, 45 

Dominion navies, 45, 46, 287 

350, 409 

estimates, expen., 35, 42 | 

— — monitors, 48 
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QBE 

CrEEAT Beitain, navy, number, all 
ranks, 42 

submarines, 42, 45 

summary of fleet, 43 sqq 

Wasbiugton Treaty and, 42, 

43 

— old age pensions, 28 
• Parish Councils, 9 

Meetings, 9 

~ parishes, civil & ecclesiastical, '9, 20 

— Parliament, 5 ; duration of, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 30, 31 

— Pensions, Ministry of, 8 

— pensions, old age, 28 
war, 29 

widows’ and orphans’, 28 

~ police force, 9, 10, 26, 27 

— political parties, 8 

— population, 11 sqq 

age distribution, 11 

civil, 12 

counties, 12, 13 

divisions, 11 

islands, in British seas, 11, 18, 

70 sqq 

— movement of, 18, 19 

towns, 14, 15, 17 

urban and rural, 16, 17 

— postal statistics, 34, 85, 62, 63 

— Jprime Minister, 7, 8 

— Privy Council, 5 

— production and industry, 47 sqq 

— property and income tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— railways, 61 

new grouping, 61 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— representation, 5, 6 

— Kepresentation of the People Act 

(1928), 5, 6 

— Keserve Forces, 39, 40 

— revenne and expenditure, 81 sqq 

— Eoyal Air Force, 85, 46, 47 

— Eoyal Family, 3 

— Rural District Councils, 9 

— savings banks, 64, 65 

— schools, elementary, 24, 26 
secondary, 23, 24 

— shipping, 59 sqq 

— silver bullion imports and exp. , 57 

— small holdings, 49 

— stamps (revenue), 33, 36 

— steel, 53 


GEE 

Cheat BKiTAiif, submarines, 42, 43, 
45 

— super-tax, 34, 37 

— taxation, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37 
local, 34, 37, 38 

— : technical education, 23, 24 

— telegraphs, 34, 63 
telegraphs, wireless, 63 

— stations, 63 

— telephones, 34, 63 

— territorial army, 40, 41 

— towns, 14, 15, 17 

— trade, 53 sqq 

— trade disputes, 30 

— trade unions, 29, 30 

— tramways, 62 

— Transport, Ministry of, 8 

— unemployment insurance, 28, 29 

— universities, 22, 23 

— Urban District Councils, 9 

— war expenditure, 38 

— — pensions, 29 

— water power resources, 63 

— wheat imports, 67, 68 , 69 
produce, 48 

— widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 28 

— wireless stations, 63 

Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1288, 1289 
Great Falls (Montana), 545 
Great Inagua Island (W. Indies), 332 
Great Lake (Cambodia), 879 
Great Lakes (Illinois) naval station, 
465 

Great Lebanon (Syria), 881, 882 

— __ mines, 883 

Great Nicobar Island ( Andamans), 145 
Great Yarmouth, population, 14 
Greho race (Liberia), 1070 
Greece, 967 sqq 

— currants, 972, 974 

— new paper money, 975 

— territory acquired, 710 
Green Bay (Wisconsin), 606 
Greenland, 791, 792 
Greenock, population, 17 
Greenore (Irish Free State), 88 
Greensboro (North Carolina), 664 
Greenville (Liberia), 1070 
Greenville (South Carolina), 583 
Greifswald (Germany), univ., 928 
Greiz (Thuringia), 963 
Grenada (West Indies), 342, 343 

— dependency, 343 
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Grenadines, tlie (West Indies), ,343 
Grenoble (France), 849 ; nniv., 852 
Grey Univ, Coll. (S. Africa), 228 
Greytown (Nicaragua), 1135 
Grimsby, i^opulation, 14 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 240 
Grisons (Swiss canton), 1308, 1310 
Grodno (Gardinas) (Lithuania), 
1075 ; town, 1076 

Grodno (Poland), fort, 1190 ; niilitary 
dist., 1189 

Groningen ( N eth erlands), 1107; town, 
1108 ; nniv., 1109 
Grootfontein area (S. W. Afr.), 271 
Grossoto (Italy), 1009, 1021 ; town, 
1011, 1020 

Grozny (Russia), petroleum, 1233 ; 
town, 1225 

Guadalajara (Mex.), 1083; univ,, 1084 

— (Spain), 1275, 1282 
Guadalcanar Island (Pacific), 421 
Guadeloupi! Ls. (Fr. Antilles) 873, 

916 

— area and population, 873, 916 

— books of reference, 918 

— imports and exports, 916 

— representation, 872, 916 
Guahan, see Guam • 

Guaira, La (Yenez.), 1342; wireless 
atm, 1345 

Gualeguayclui (Argentina), 654 
, Guam (Marianne Is.),U.S. A, depend- 
's ency, 442, 625, 626, 1061 

— area and population, 442, 1061 • 

— naval station, 455, 625, 626 
Guanacaste (Co. Rica), 760; mines, 761 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1083 ; tm, 1083 
Guauare (Yenez.), 1341 

Guano Is, (Jamaica), 337 
Guantanamo (Cuba), naval stn., 455, 
766 ; town, 766 
Guaranda (Ecuador), 805 
Guarda (Portugal), 1196 , 

Guarico (Yenez.), state, 1341 
Guarscia (Cyrenaica), 1033 
GuatemaIiA, 977 
— constitutional changes, 977 
— International Railway system, 980 
Guatemala (town), 978 
Guayaquil (Ecu.), 805 ; port, 808 ; 
university, 806; wireless 
station, 809 

Guayas (Ecuador), province, 805; > 


Guebres, see Parsis 
Gueckedou (French Guinea), 909' 
Guelders (Netherlands), 1107, 1114 
Guernavaca (Mexico), 1083 
Guernsey, 18, 71, 72 
Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1083 
Guggiari, Jose Patricio, Pres. (Para- 
guay), 1159 

Guiana, British, 324 sgg 

— Dutch, 1127, see Surinam 

— French, 855, 873, 916, 917 

imports and exports, 917 

penal settlement, 855, 872, 917 

representation, 872, 916 

Guidimalca (Mauritania), 912 
Guimaraes (Portugal), 1199 S 
Guinea, French, 873, 905, 906, 907j 

908, 909 

— Portuguese, 1201, 1202 

— Spanish, 1288, 1289 
Guipiizcoa (Spain), prov,, 1275 ; zinCy 

1282 

Guis valley (Morocco), 1097 
Gujarat (India), 154, 164 
Gulu (Uganda), 198 
Gumush hane (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Gurage (Abyssinia), 631 
Gurang race (Nepal), 1103 
Gurkha race (Nopal), 1103 
Gustaf Y. (Sweden), 1290, 1291 
Gustavsfaerg (Swad.), porcelain, 1300' 
Gustrow (Mecklenbuig-Schw.), 954 
Guthrie (Okl.), 672 
Gwadur (Oman), 660 
Gwalior (India), state, 118, 121, 166, 
167 ; town, 167 
Gwelo (Rhodesia), 218 
Gyantze (Tibet), 746, 1102 ; tele- 
graph, 746 

Gympie (Queensland), 378 
Gybr (Hungary), 992 

Haab, Robert, Pres. (Switzerland), 
1309 

Haad Yai (Fed. Malay States), 180 
Haakon YII. (Norway), 3, 781, 1137 
Haapai Island (Tonga), 419 
Haapsalu (Estonia), 828 
Haarlem (Netherlands), 1108 
Haarlemmermeer (N etherlands) ,1108 
Habana, see Havana 
Habibullah Ghazi (Afghanistan), 637 
Habll (Aden), 95 
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HAB 

Habus lands (Tunis), 892 
Hadda (Arabia), 646 
Hadibu (Sokotra), 95 
Hadramaut (Arabia), 645, 649 
Hafnarijordur (Iceland), 795 
Hagen (Prussia), 926 
Hagerstown (Maryland), 529 
Hagios Nicolaos (Greece), 968 
Hague, The (Netherlands), 1108 
Haifa (Palestine), 186 ; port, 190 j 
town, 186, 187, 188, 191 
Haifong (Fr. Indo-Ghina), 875, S79 
Hainan Island (China), 730 
Hainaut (Belgium), 674 
Hainiseh, Dr. (Austrian Pres,), 663 
Haiti, 800, 982 sqq 

— emigration prohibited, 983 

— new pajier money, 985 

Haji Hamidullah Khan, ruler 
(Bhopal), 168 • 

Hakodate (Japan), 1043 
Haleb, see Aleppo 
Half Cavalla (Liberia), 1070 
Haifa (A.-E. Sudan), 263 ‘ 

Hali Pt. (Yemen), 648 
Halifax, population, 14 
~(N.S.), 281, 287, 298, 311 ; 

dockyard, 287; port, 296 
Halland (Sweden), province, 1293 
Halle-ou-Saale (Pnissia), 925, 957 ; 

university, 928 
Halinstad (Sweden)^ 1295 
Hiilsiugborg (Sweden), 1295 
Hama (Syria), 881 ; town, 882 
Hamadau (Persia), 1165, 1168 
Hamamatsu (Japan), 1043 
Hamasiea (Eritrea), 1028, 1029 
Hambom (Prussia), 926 
Hamburg, 923, 949, 950 

— area and population, 923, 960 

— brewing, 935 

— commerce, 937, 950 

— Czechoslovak rights, 776 

— shipping, 938, 950 

— town, 925, 937, 949 

— university, 928, 929, 950 
Hiime (Finland), 833 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 276 

— (New Zealand), 405 

— (Ohio), 569 

— (Ontario), 281, 313 

Hamilton (Scotland), population, 17 

— (Victoria), 371 


HAW 

Hamm (Prussia), 926 
Hammond (Indiana), 514 
Hampton Eoads (Virginia), navy 
yard, 455 

Hangchow (China), 729 ; port, 731 ; 
university, 732 

Hankow (China), iron near, 737 

— port, 730 

Hannibal (Missouri), 543 
Hannover, province, 956 ; iron, 935 ; 

town, 925, 957 ; schools, 928 
Hanoi (Tonking), 875, 879 
Hanse Towns (Ger,), 948, 949, 953 
Hanyang (China), port, 730 
Haraoti (India), l70 
Harar or HaiTar (Abyssinia), 631, 
632 ; schools, 632 
Haraz (Yemen), 648 
Harbin (China), port, 730, 745 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 329 
Harbour Island (Bahamas), 332 
Harburg (Prussia), 926 ; port, 938 
Hargeisa (B. Somaliland), 214 
Hari Singh, ruler (Kashmir), 168 
Harjn( Estonia), 828 
Hiirnosand (Sweden), 1295 
Harper (Liberia), 1070 
Harrar (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Harrisburg (Pa.), 445, 577 
Hartford (Connecticut), 446, 496, 497 
•Harvard Ilni versify (Mass.), 533 
Harz dist. (Geimany), mines, 934 
Hasa (Arabia), 645, 646 
Hascoiio (Bulgaria), 710 
Hastings, population, 14 

— (New Zealand), 405 
Hattiesburg (Mississippi), 541 
Haugesund (Norway), 1140 
Hauran (Syria), 881 

Hausa tribes (Nigeria), 261 
Hauta (Nejd), 647 
Haut-Rhin (France), 847 
Havana (Cuba), 765; town, 765 ; 
university, 766 

Haverhill (Massachusetts), 532 
H3,vre, Le (France), 849 ; trade, 866 
Hawaii, 439, 613 sqq 

— area and population, 442, 613 

— defence, 452, 455, 614 

— government, 489, 440, 618 

— naval station, 456, 614 

— ports* 472 

— shipping, 472, 615 
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Hawke’s Bay district {N.Z.)i 404 
Hazleton (Pa.), 578 
Hebron (Palestine), 186, 188 
Hedjaz, see Hejaz 
Hedmark (Norway), 1139 
Heerle® (Netherlands), 1108 
Heidelherg (Baden), 926, 944 ; 

uniyersity, 928, 945 
Heidenheim (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Heijo-fn (Korea.), 1066 
Heilbronn (Wurttemberg), 965 
Heilung Haien (Manchuria), 729, 744 
Heilungkiang (Manchuria), 729, 744 
Hejaz (Arabia), 645, 646, 647, 648, 
1323 



ir 


— area and population, 648 

— extinction of kingdom of, 645, 

646, 647 

— frontiers, 648 

— King Ali, 646, 647; abdication 

of, 646 

Hussein, 646, 647 ; abdication 

of, 648 

— pilgrims, 648 

— railway, 191, 192, 648 

— war with Nejd, 646, 647 
Hekkiari (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Holder (Netherlands), 1108; forts, 

1113 

Helena (Montana), 545 
Heligoland, 200 
Hellenic Kepubiic, see Greece 
Helinoiid (Netherlands), 1108 
Helsingfors or Helsinki (Finland), 
834; nniv., 834 
Henderson (Ky.), 522 
Hengelo (Netherlands), 1108 
Henry Reid Bay (Pacilic), 425 
Heraclea (Turkey), coal, 1328 
Heraclion (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Herat (Afghanistan), 637 ; town, 637 
Heranlt (France), dept., 846 
Heredia (Costa Rica), 760; town, 760 
Herero race (S. W, Africa), 272 
Herisau (Switzerland), 1311 
Herm, Island, 18 
Hermit Islands (Pacific), 425 
Hermosillo (Mexico), 1083 
Hermonpolis (Greece), 968 
Herne (Prussia), 926 
Hertogenbosch, ’s (Neth.), 1108 
Hervey Islands (New Zealand), 414 
Herzegovina, seeBosnia&theHerzegovl 


Hesse, 923, 951 sgq 

— area and population, 923, 951 
Hesse, Rhenish, 951 

— Upper, 951 

Hesse-Nassau (Pi'ussia), area, &c,, 
956 

Hihbing (Minn.), 538 
Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1083 
Highland Park (Mich.), 536 
High River (Alberta), 287 
Hiiumaa (Estonia), 827 
Hildburghausen ( I'huringia), 963 
Hildesheim (Prussia), 926 
Hillah (Iraq), 1000 
Hilversuni (Netherlands), 1108 
Himeji (Japan), 1043 
Hindenburg (Prussia), 926 
Hirohito, Emperor (Japan), 1039 
Hiroshima (Japan), 1043 
Hiswa (Aden), 94 

Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 920 
Hjalmaren, Lake (Sweden), 1294 
Hlatikulu (Swaziland), 224 
Ho (Gold Coast), 258 
Hobart (Tasmania), 396; port, 366, 
397 

Hoboken (Belgium), 676 

— (N. Jersey), 445, 554 
Hodeida (Yemen), 648 
Hodmezbvasarhely (Hungary), 992 
Hof (Bavaria), 947 
Hohenstein (Danzig), 779 
Hohenzollern (Pniss.), area, &c., 956 
Hokkaido (Japan), 1039, 1040, 1041 ; 

univ., 1044 

Holland, see Netherlands 
Holland (Lines.), parts of, 13 
Holland (Netherlands), pro vs., 1107, 
1113, 1114, 1115 
Holland Fortress, 1113 
Hollandsch Die]) fort s, 1 1 1 3 
Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Holyoke (Massachuseits), 445, 532 
Homs (Italian North Africa), 1031 

— (Syria), 881 ; town, 881 
Honan (China), 729, 730 
HojiDURAs, 986 
Honduras, British, 826 «gg 
Hong Kong, 108 sgg, 730, 737 

— commerce, 110, 111, 737, 879 

— exports and imjioits. 111, 787, 879 
— ^ lease of territory, 109, 730 

— university, 109, 110, 732 
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Honolulu (Hawaii), 613, 614, 615 
Honshiu Is. or Mainland (Japan), 
1041 ; populaiion, 1041 j 
tunnel, 1053 

Hook of Holland (Netherlands), 1117 
Hoover, Herbert Clark, President 
(U.S.A.). 433, 434 
Hope Island (Spitsbergen), 1150 
Hoquiam (Washington), 601 
Hordaland (Norway;, 1139 
Hornell (New York), 560 
Hornsey, population, 14 
Horsens (Denmark), 784 
Horten (Norway), 1140 
Horthy, Admiral, Eegent of Hun- 
gary, 990 

Hot Springs (Arkansas), 488 
Hottentots (Africa), 272 
Houston (Texas), 445, 690 

— Ship Canal (Texas), 592 
Hova race (Madagascar), 899 
Hove, population, 14 
hlowrah (India), 149 
Hsin-min-fu (Manchuria), 745 
Huahiud Island (Fr. Oceania), 920 
Huauoavelica (Peru), dept., 1175; 

town, 1176 

Huancayo (Peru), 1176 
Huanillos (Chile), guano, 1178 
Huanuco (Peru), 1176; town, 1175 
Huaraz (Peru), 1175 
Huastica dist. (Mexico), oil, 1085 
Hubli (India), 120 
Huddersfield, population, 14 
Hudson Island (Pacific), 421 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 278 
Hue (Annam), 877 
Huelva (Spain), 1275 ; mines, 1282 

— town, 1276 

Huesca (Spain), province, 1275 
Hufuf (Nejd), 647 
Huguenot Univ. Coll. (S.Af.), 228 
Huila (Angola), dist., 1203 

— (Colombia*, province, 753 
Hull, population. 14 

Hull (Quebec), 317 
Hull Island (Pacific), 420 
Hunan (China), 729, 730 ; antimony, 
737 

Hunchuu (China), 730 
Hungaby, 990 sqq 
Huntington (West Virginia), 603 
Huon Islands (French Pacific), 920 


ILL 

Hupeh (China), 729, 730 
Huron (South Dakota), 686 
Huseiu Ibn Ali, King (Hejaz), 646, 
647, 648 ; abdication, 646 
Hutchinson (Kansas), 519 
Hyderabad, area, &c., 118, 121, 167 

— government, 167 

— religion, 121, 167 

— revenue, 167 

— town, 120, 167 
Hyderabad (Bombay), 120 

Iasi (Rumania), 1214; univ., 1215 
Ibadhi sect (Zanzibar), 201 
Ibagud (Colombia), 763 
Ibarra (Ecuador), 805, 806 
Ibb (Yenieu), 649 
Ibicui (Paraguay), mines, 1161 
Ibn Rashid, Amir of Jabal Sham- 
mar, 64 5 

Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, 645, 646, 
647 ; Wahhabi war under, 646, 
646, 647 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore, 182 
Ica (Peru), dept., 1175 ; town, 1176 
Iceland, 793 sqq 
Ichang (China), port, 730 
Idaho, 442, 608 sqq 

— agriculture, 468, 609 

— area and population, 442, 467, 

508, 609 

— mining, 462, 610 

— production and industry, 458, 462, 

509, 510 

public lands. 457 

— representation, 437, 508 

— silver, 462, 610 

— wheat, 458, 509 
Idar (India), state, 165 

Idrisi, the (Arabia), 646, 648, 649 
Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1288 

— area and population, 1288 
Iki Islands (Japan), 1041 

lies do Los (W. Africa), 259, 906 
lies sous le Vent (Fr, Oceania), 920 
llha das Cobras (Brazil), arsenal, 
702 

Hi (Sin-Kiang), 747 
lUe-et-Vilaine (France), dept., 846 
Illinois, 441, 510 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 512 
— area and pop., 441, 611 
■ — naval station, 456 
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Illinois, production and industry, 
458, 512, 513 

— representation, 437, 510 

— wheat, 458, 512 
Iloilo (Philippines-), 621 
Imad (Aden), 94 

Imam i-Jama (Persia), 1165 
Imam Yahya (Y'emen), 648, 649 
Imbabura (Ecuador), prov., 805 
Imbros Is. (Aegean), 1323, 1324 
Iinperia (Italy), 1008; town, 1011 
Imphal (India), 120 
Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 211 
Iimyatullah Khan, Sirdar (Afghan.), 
037 

Indeuie (Ivory Coast), gold, 910 
Independence (Missouri), 543 
India (British), 112 

— administrations j 114 

— Air Force in, 46, 128, 129 

— air-route to, 47 

— army, commands, 127 

European, 40, 41, 46, 128, 129 

hnance, 39, 40, 127, 129 

native, 128, 129 

— cotton, 130, 133, 136 

— Councils, 113, 114 
of Governors, 115 

of Governor-General, US, 114, 

115 

of Princes, 116 

of State, 114 

legislative and provincial, 114, 

115, 116 

— defence, 39, 40, 41, 46, 127, 128, 

129 

— executive authority, 113, 114, 115 
Council, 114, 115 

— Governor-General, 113, 114, 116 

— Governors of provinces, 114, 115, 

116 

— High Commissioner, 113, 114 

— irrigation, 125, 126, 131, 132 

— King* Emperor, 3, 112 

— land cultivated and uncultivated, 

129, 330, 132 

revenue, 124, 125, 126, 127, 

129, 130 

tenure, 129, 130 

— languages, 118 

— native army, 39, 40, 128, 129 
states and agencies, 116, 117, 

118, 121, 164 sgg 


IND 

India, occupations of the "people, 
119, 129, 131, 133, 134 

— population , 117 sgg 

occupations of, 119, 129, 131, 

133, 134 

— — pi'esidencies and provinces, 114, 

115, 116, 144 sgg 

— — towns, 120 

— provinces, 114, 115, 116, 144 sgg 

— provincial governments, 114, 116, 

116, 144 sqg 
finance, 125 

— railways, 125, 126, 139 

— rice, 130, 133 

— Secretary of State, 7, 8, 113 

— sugar, 130, 133 

— tea, 130, 131 

— textile industries, 131, 133 
India (French), 872, 873, 874 

— books of reference, 880, 881 
India (Portuguese), 1197, 1201, 1205 
Indian Reservations, 443; ses separate 

States of IT, S. A. 

Indian Schools, tJ.S.A,, 448 

— Stafi' College, Quetta, 147 

— Territoiy (U.S.A.), 571, 672 
Indiana, 441, 513 sgg 

— agriculture, 458, 459, 515 

— area and population, 439, 514 

— crops, 458, 459, 615 

— production and industry,, 458, 

' 459, 515 

— representation, 437, 613 

— tobacco, 459, 616 

— wheat, 458, 615 
Indianapolis (Ind. ), 446, 513, 514 
Indians (Canadian), 313 

— (U.S.A.), 443, and see States 
Indo-China (French), 872, 873, 875 

sgg, 1264 

— agriculture, 875, 876, 877, 878, 

879, 880 

— hooks of reference, 880, 881 

— budgets, 875, 867, 877, 878,«879, 

880 

— commerce, 878, 877, 878, 879, 

880 

— finance, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 

880 

— fisheries, 877, 878 

— inaports and exports, 876, 877,. 

878, 879, 880 

— mining, 876, 878, 879, 880 
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IND 

Inpo-China (Frencii), production, 
875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880. 

— rice, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880 

— roads, 876, 879 

— shipping, 877, 878, 879, 880 
Indore (India), state, 166; town, 120 
Indre (France), dept., 846 
Indre-et-Loire (France), dept., 846 
Ingolstadt (Bavaria), 947 
Ingitshetia (U.S.S.R.), Anton. Ee- 

pub., 1222 

Inhambane (Port. E. A.), 1204 
Innsbruck (Austria), 665 ; univ., 665 
Insurance, National, see Invalidity 
Pensions 

— Social, Germany, 929, 930 
Netherlands, 1110 

Poland, 1188 

Spain, 1278 

Switzerland, 1313 

Invalidity, Accident, Unemployment, 
etc. , Pensions and Insurance 

— Australia, 348, 349 

New South Wales, 863 

Queensland, 379 

South Australia, 385 

Tasmania, 395 

Victoria, 372 

— - — Western Australia, 391 

— Austria, 666 

— Denmark, 785, 786 

— France, 865 

— Germany, 929, 980 

— Great Britain, 28, 29 

— Iceland, 795 
—•Netherlands, 1111 

— New Zealand, 407 

— Poland, 1188 

— Spain, 1278 

— Switzerland, 1318 
Invercargill (New Zealand), 405 
Inverell(N.S.W.), 361 

Iowa, 441, 516 sqq 

— area and population, 441, 616, 617 

— repiesentation, 437, 516 
Ipswich, population, 14 

— (Queensland), 378 ; , 

Iquique (Chile), 719 

Iquitos (Peru), 1175, 1178 
Iran, see Persia 

Ikaq (Mesopotamia), 664, 999 sqq, 
1323 

— Air Force, Eoyal, in 46 


ISM 

Iraq {Mesopotamia), air mail service 
824, 1004 

— British troops in, 41, 46, 1002 

— defence, 46, 1002 

— government, 999, 1000, 1323 

— High Commissioner, 1()00, 1004 

— irrigation system, 1002 

— mandate, 76, 999, 1323 

— occupation, 46, 1002 

— oil resources, development of, 

1002 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 650, 

1003 

Ireland, Noethekn, 3, 66 sqq, 76 

boundary, 76 

-r- : — electorate, 6, 6 

insurance, unemployment, 28, 

70 

Parliament, 6, 66, 76 

Irish Free State (Saorstat Eire- 
ann), 66, 75 sqq 

— coastal defence, 76, 84 

— Constitution Act (1928), 77 

— defence, 76, 83, 84 

— Executive Council, 77, 82 

— franchise, 77, 79 

— language, 76, 81 

— Oireachtas, 76, 77, 83 

— ports, 76, 88 

— representation, 77, 79 

— Treaty provisions, 76 
— universilaes, 77, 81 

Irkutsk (U.S.S.R.), 1226:5 univ., 
1227 

Ironwood (Mich.), 536 

Isa bin Ali, Sheikh (Bahrain), 95 

Isabel Island (Pacific), 421, 426 

Isafjordur (Iceland), 796 

Isang Pilane, Bakhatla chief, 216 

Isbarta (Turkey), vilayet,' 1324 

Isere (France), dept,, 846 

Isfahan (Persia), 1165, 1171 

Iskandar Shah Sultan (Perak), 177 

Isle of Ely, 12 

Isle OP Man, 18, 70, 71 

— agriculture, 47, 7l 

■ — area and population, 11, 18, 47 

— books of reference, 74 

— finance, 32, 71 

— fisheries, SO, 71 

Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 919 
Ismail, H. H. Sultan (Kelantan), 183 
Ismail (Rumania), 1214 
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Ismid (Turkey) vilayet, 1324 ; zinc, j 
1328 ] 

Isiiiir, see Smyrna 
Isthmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
ItaMra (Brazil), iron, 703 

Italian Africa, 200, 213, 263, 1018, 
1028 sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1029 sggf 

— ■boundaries, 213, 263, 1029, 1030 

— defence, 1018, 1030 
ItauV, 1005 sqgt _ 

— alliance with Albania, 641 

— area and population, 1007 sqg, 

1021 

— army, 1017 

— —African, 1018, 1028, 1030, 1031, 

1032, 1033 

— colonies, &c., 200, 213, 268, 1028 

safff „ 

— communes, 1007, 1008, 1011,1012 

— electoral system, new, 1006, 1007 

— Grand Fasci st Council, 1006 

— sugar, 1021, 1022 

— Tangier Protocol, 1092 

— territory acquired, 1006, 1007, 

1008, 1012 

— Yatican and, treaties between 

(1929), 1207_ 

Itchege, the (Abyssinia), 632 
Itch Hi (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Ithaca (New York), 660 
Ituri-Kibali (Belgian Congo), 684, 
685 

Ivanovo- Viznesensk (U.S.S.R«), 1225 
Ivory Coast (French), 873, 905, 906, 
907, 910 

— area and population, 873, 906, 910 

— communications, 908, 910 

— imports and exports, 907, 910 
Ixelles (Brussels), 675 

Izabal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 979 
Izhevsk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 

Jabal Shammar (Arabia), 645, 646 
Jablonec n/N (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Jaca- (Spain), fort, 1280 
Jackson (Michigan), 536 

— (Mississippi), 641 

— (Tennessee), 588 
Jacksonville (Florida), 445, 504 

— (Illinois), 511 

Jacmel (Haiti), 983 ‘ 

Jadn (Spain), 1275, 1282 ; town, 1276 


Jaerve (Estonia), 828 
Jaffa (Palestine), 186, 188 ; port, 
190 ; town, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190 

Jaffna (Ceylon), 101 
Jagaddipendra N arayan Bhup Balia" 
dur, ruler (Cooch Behar), 165 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Kapurthala), 169 
Jagst (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Jains (India), sect, 121 
Jaipur (India), state, 170 

— town, 120 
Jaisalmer ( India), 170 
Jalapa (Mexico), 1083 
Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1083 
Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1061 
Jam of Las Bela (mler), 164 
Jamaica, 832, 385 sgg 

— books of reference, 344 

— dependencies, 332, 837 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 710 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 210 

— (New York), 660 

Jammu and Kashmir, 167, 168 
Jamnagar (India) 120 
Jamrud (India), 160 
Jamshedpur (India), 151 
Jiimtland (Sweden), 1294 
Janesville (Wis.), 606 
Jauuina (Greece), see Yanina 
Japan, 1038 sqq 

— agreements with China, 730, 745, 

1042 

— dependencies, 423, 780, 1041, 

1042, 1065 sqq 

— foreign possessions, 423, 780, 

1040, 1041, 1042. 1055 sqq 

— leased territory, 1041, 1060, 1061 

— mandate, 423 1061 

— prefectures, 1040, 1041, 1045 

— Washington Conference, Chinese 

questions, 730 

__ — navy as affected by, 1047, 
1048 

Japanese abroad 

— in America, 1042 

— in Asia, 1 042 

— in Australia, 378, 1042 

— in Canada, 281 

i- in China, 731, 1060 

— in Europe, 1042 

— in Hawaii, 613 
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JAP 

Japanese abroad 

— in Korea, 1G56 

— in U.S.A., 440, 444, 490, 610, 

613, 616, 621 

Jaraboob (Italian Africa), 814, 1030 
Jarvis Island (Pacific), 422 
Jassy (Rumania), town, 1214 

— university, 121 5 

Jauf (Nejd), oasis, 645 ; town, 647 
Java (D.E.I.), 1121, 1122 

— agriculture, 1125 

— bank, 1127 

— booksof reference, illS0,1131, 1132 

— coal, 1125 

— imports and exports, 1126 

— land tenure, 1126 

'i — posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1126 

— railways, 1126 

— tea, 1126 

Jebel (Ital. Africa), 1032 
Jebel Bereket (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Jebel Drnze (Syria), territory, 882 
Jebel Shammar, see Jabal Shammar 
Jedda (Arabia), 646, 647 ; port, 648 
Jefferson City (Missouri), 542, 548 
Jefren (Ttipolitaniai. 1031 
Jehol (Mongolia), 748 
Jelebu state (Malaya), 178 
Jelgava (Latvia), 1066 
Jena (Germany), 926, 963 ; university, 
928 

Jenin (Palestine), 188 
Jerash (Trans* Jordan), 192, 192 
Jerez (Spain), 1276 
Jersey, 18, 71, 72 

— area and population, 18, 72 
Jersey City (New Jersey), 446, 564 
Jerusalem (Palestine), 186, 187,188; 

city, 186, 187, 188, 191 ; 
university, 187 
— Patriarch of, 1225 
.Tervia Bay, Naval Col. (Australia), 346 
Jesselton (Borneo), 96, 97 
Jet (Eritrea), 1029 
Jethou, Island, 18 
Jette (Brussels), 676 
Jewish colonies (Argentina), 657 

(Palestine), 185, 186, 187, 189 

— National Home, 185, 186, 187 
Jews in China, 732 

— in Russia, 1226 

— in Turkey, 1325 

^ Jezira-ibn-Omar (Turkey), 1323 


3CA& 

Jhalawar (India), 170 

Jhansi (India), 120 

Jihlava (Czechoslovakia), 772 

Jimma (Abyssinia), 631 

Jfnd (India), state, 169 

Jinja (Uganda), 199 

Jinotega (Nicaragua), 1133 

Jinotepe (Nicaragua), 1183 

Jipijapa (Ecuador), hats, 807 

Jodhpur (India), 170 ; town, 120 

Johannesburg (Transvaal), 227, 245 ; 

univ., 228, 246 . 

John 11. (Liechtenstein), 1073 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md.), 529 
Johnson City (Tenn.), 588 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania), 445, 577 
Johol State (Malay), 178 
Johore State (Malay), 181, 182 

— ruler, 182 
Joliet (Illinois), 611 
J6nkbping(Sweden), 1293 ; town, 1295 
Joplin (Missouri), 543 

Joshin (Korea), 1057 
Jost- Van-Dykes Is. CW.L), 339 
Juan Eernandez Is., wireless stn., 724 
Jubaland (E. Africa), area, 194 
Juba region (It. Somaliland), 194 
Jubbtilpore (India), 120, 156 
Judea (Palestine), dist., 186, 189 
Jugo-Slavia, see Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, 1255 sqq 
Jujuy (Argentina), province, 653 ; 

sugar, 667 ; town, 664 
Jullundur (India), 120 
Juneau (Alaska), 610 
Junin (Argentina), 654 

— ( Peru), dept. , 1176 
Junk (Liberia), 1070 

Junk Ceylon Is. (Siam), tin, 1267 
Jura (France), dept., 846 
Jutland (Denmark), 784 

Kabaka OK Uganda, 198 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 684 
Kablaki (Liberia), 1070 
Kabul (Afghanistan), 637, 638, 639 ; 

colleges, 637; wireless stn., 639 
KachRi, district (Balnch,), 148 
Kadnna (Nigeria), 251, 253 
Kaewieng .{New Guinea), 425 
Kaffa (Abyssinia), 631 
Kafr el ZayS,t (Egypt), 813 
Kagoshima (Japan), 1043 
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KAH 

Kalioolawe Island (Hawaii), 613 
K’ai-feng (China), 729j Jews at, 732 
Kairiru Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Kaisariyeh (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Kaiserslautern (Bavaria), 926, 947 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal (Germany), 938 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 423 
Kaisouan (Tunis), 892 
K aizak , Autonomous Rep. (F. S. S. E. ), 
1241 ; see also Kirghizia 
Kakar Khurasdn (Baluchistan), 147 
Kalaat el Mudawara (Trans- Jordan), 
19.3 

Kalahari Desert (S. W. Af,), 271 
Kalamata (Greece), 968 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), .536 
Kalat (Baluehistan), 147, 164 
~ Khau.s, 147, 164 
Kalgoorlie (W. Axist.), 389, 392 
Kalimpoug (Bhutan), 689 
Kalioubieh (Egypt), 814 
Kalisz (Poland), 1186 
Kalmar (Sweden), 1293 ; town, 1295 
Kalmuck race, 747 
Kalmyks, Region of the (U.S.S.R.), 
1222 

Kalthof (Danzig), 779 
Kaluga (F.S.S.R.), 1225 
Kambove (B. Congo), copper, 685 
Kamemn, see Cameroon 
Kamlin (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Kampala (Fganda), 198, 199 
Kampot (Cambodia), 878 
Kanazawa (Japan ), 1043 
K.andahar (Afghan.), 637, 639 
Kandy (Ceylon), 101 
Kanem (French Equat. Africa), 898 
Kanghiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Kaniet Is . (New Guinea), 425 
Kankakee (III,), 511 
Kankan (French Guinea), 909 
Kano (Nigeria), 251, 252, 253 
Kansas, 441, 518 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 520 

— area and population, 441, 519 

— mining, 520 

— production and industry, '458, 520 

— representation, 437, 619' 

— wheat, 458, 520 
Kansas City fKa,), 445, 619 

— Federal Reserve Bank, 477 

Kansas City (Missouri), 445, 543 ■ 
Kansu (China), province, 729, 730 


KAT 

Kaokoveld (S. W, Africa), 271 
Kaolack (Senegal), 909 
Kapit (Sarawak), 99 
Kapurthala (India), state, 169 
Karachi (India), 120, 152 ; trade, 
137 

Karafuto (Japan), 1040, 1041, 1060 ; 

population, 1042, 1060 
Kara Plissar Sharki (Turkey), vila- 
yet, 1324 

Kara-Kalpakia (F.S.S.R.), Auton. 
Region, 1241 

Kara-Kirghizia (U.S.S.R.), Auton. 

Region, 1241 
Karamoja (Uganda), 198 
Karassi (Turke)^* vilayet, 1324 ; 

forc.sts, 1328 ; mining, 1328 
Karatcliaevo-Iugushetia (U.S.S.R.), 
Auton. Region, 1222 
Karatcliaevokaja (U.S.S.R.), Auton. 

Repub., 1222 
Kararili (India), state, 170 
Karbala (Iraq), 1000 
Karelia (Russia), Autonomous Re- 
public, 1222, 1224 
Karenni States (Burma), 166 
Karikal (French India), 874, 875 ; 
port, 874 

Karkar Island (New Guinea), 424 
Karljohansvaern (Norway), fort, 1142 
Karlovac(Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Karlskrona (Sweden), 1295 
Karlsruhe (Baden), 944 ; town, 926, 
944, 945 

Karlstad (Sweden), 1295 
Karonga (Nyasaland), 208 
Kars (Turkey), vilayet, 1323, 1324 
Kasai (Belgian Congo), 684 
Kasanga (Tanganyika), 268 
KashS,n (Persia), 1165 
Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 747 
Kashgariaf Chinese Turkestan), 747 
Kashmir, area, &c., 118, 167, 168 

— government, 167 

— religion, 121, 167 

Kassala {A.-E. Sudan), 263, 265 
Kastamuni (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Kastav (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1256 
Kataghan - Badakhslian (Afghan- 
istan), 637 

Katanga (B'dgiau Congo), 684, 685 
Kathiawar (India), 164, 171 
Katmandu (Nepal), 1102 


I 

I 


I 




I 
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KAT: : 

Katoomba (New South Wales)» 361 : 
Katowice (Poland), 1186, 1190 
Kauai Island (Ha'waii), 613 
Kaulun, see Kowloon 
Kaunas, see Kovno 
.. Kavaia (Albania), 642 

Kavalla (Gfeeee), 968 
Kavieng (New Guinea), 425 
Kawasaki (Japan), 1043 } naval yai-d, 
1048 

Kaya (Upper Volta), 912 
Kayan race (Sarawak), 98 
Kayes (Fr. W. Africa), 909, 911, 912 
Kazakistan (U. S. S. R. ), 1241 
Kazakskaia (U.S.S.R.), Auton, Rep., 
1222, 1224 

Kazan (Russia), 1224, 1225 ; irniv,, 
1227 

' Kazvin (Persia), 1165 

Kecskemdt (Hungary), 992 . 

Kedah (Malaya), 182, 1266 

— rulei’, 183 

Keeling Islands (Malay), 178 
Keene (N.H.). 652 
Keewatin district (N.-W. Territory), 
322 

Keighley, population, 14 
Keijo-fu (Korea), 1056 
Kelantan (Malay), 181, 182, 1265 

— rule?, 182 

Kemal Pasha, Mustafa (President, 
Turkey), 1321 

Kena (Egypt), 814 ; town, 815 
Kenitra (Morocco), port, 1099 
Kenmore (Ohio), 569 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 606 
Kentuokv, 442, 62! aggf 

— agriculture, 459, 522, 623 

— area and pop., 442, 621, 522 

' — production and industry, 469, 
522, 523 

■■ — representation, 437, 521 , 

— tobacco, 459, 523 

Kexya Colony and Protectokatb 
(British East Africa), 194 sqq, 
200 

— books of reference, 204 
— Governor, 194, 198 
Kenyah race (Sarawak), 98 
Keokuk (Iowa), 517 

Kerak, Emirate, see Transjordan 
Korassund (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Kergudlen Island (French), 904 


KIE 

Kerio Province (Kenya), 195 
Kerki (Turkmenistan), 1242 
Kerkrade (Netherlands), 1108 
Kerkyra, see Corfu 
Kermadec Islands (N.Z.), 415 
Kerman (Pensia) , 1 1 65, 1 1 6 8 
Kermanshah (Persia), port, 1165,1167 
Kerrong (Tibet), 1102 
Keshan (Turkey), lignite, 1328 
Kesteven (Lincolnshire), 13 
Keta (Gold Coast), 256 
Ketchikan (Alaska), 610 
Kewanee (Ilk), 511 
Key West (Florida), 504, 505 

— naval station, 455 
Kgatella, Bakbatla chief, 216* 

Khaibar (Arabia), 646 

Khaibar Pass (Afghanistan), 637, 63S* 
Khairpnr, state (India), 165 
Kharkov (Ukraine) town, 1224, 1225 
Khar put (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Khartum, 263, 264 ; college, 268 
Khelat, see Kalat 

Khengarji Savai Bahadur, ruler 
(Cutch), 171 

Kherson (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Khetran, see Barkhan tahail 
Khirghiz race, 747, 1241 
Khisraayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1029 
Khiva (Russian Central Asia), 1241, 
1242, 1243 
Khone (Laos), 880 > 

Khorab (S.-W. Afr.), 271 
Khorezm (Uzbekistan), 1242 
Khormusa (Persia), 1171 
Khotan (Sin-Kiang), 747 
Khurasan or Khorassan (Persia), 
1168 

Khurd Kabul pass (Afghan.), 638 
Khurma (Arabia), oasis, 656 
Khyber (India), 169 

— pass, 637, 639 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 748 
Kiangnan dockyard (China), 736' 
Kiangsi (China), 730, 731 
Kiangsu (China), province, 730, 731' 
Kiaochow Bay (China), 730 

Kibi (Gold Coast), 258 
Kidal (French Sudan), wireless- 
station, 912 

Kiel (Prussia), 925, 957; forts der 
sti’oyed, 932 ; univ., 928 

— Canal, shipping, 938 
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KIK 

Kielce (Poland), prov., 1185 ; tn.,1186 
Kieta (New Guinea), 426 
Kiev (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Kifri (Iraq), oil, 1002 
Kigezi (Uganda), 198 
Kilcnyu Province (Kenya), 195 
Kilinailau Is. (Solomon Is.), 426 
Kilindini (Kenya), 195 
Kilmarnock, population, 17 
Kilwa (Tanganyika), 270 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 227, 240 
Kineho-vv (Manclinria), 1061 
Kindia (French Guinea), 909 
King George’s 1. (French Oceania), 
920 

King Karl’s Land (Spitsbergen), 1150 
Kingston (Canada), Royal Military 
College, 286, 314; university, 
314 

Kingston (Jamaica), 335 
— (New York), 560 
Kingston-on-Soar, college, 22 
Kiugston-npon-Hnll, 14 
Kingstown (St. Vincent), 343 
King William’s Town (Cape Colony), 
240 

Kinshasa (Belgian Congo), 684, see 
Leopoldville 

Kionga Triangle (Port. E. Af.), 1203 
Kioto (Japan), see Kyoto 
Kipiui (Kenya), 194 
Kirghiz Republic (U.S.S.R.), 1222, 
1224, 1241 

Kirin (Mauchuiia), prov., 729, 744, 
745 ; town, 729, 744, 745 
Kirkcaldy, population, 17 
Kirkilissa (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Kirkuk (Iraq), 1000, 1001 ; oil, 1002 
Kir Shehr (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Kisliangarh (India), 170 
Kismayu { I tal. Somaliland), 1029 ' 

Kispe-st (Hungary), 992 
Kissidougou (French Guinea), 909 
Kisnmu (Kenya), 195 
Kiswahili, see Swahili 
Kiukiang (China), port, 730 
Kiungchow (China), port, 731 
Kiushiu Island (Japan), 1041 ; tunnel, 
1053 : 

Kivu (Belgian Congo), 684, 685 
Kjdbenhavn, see Copenhagen 
Klagenfurt (Austria), 665 
Klaipeda (Lithuania)^ 1076 


KOS 

Klipkaffirs (S. - W. Afr. ), 272 
Knossos (Crete), 969 
Knoxville (Tennessee), 446, 588 
Kobe (Japan), 1043 
Koblenz (Germany), 926 
Kochi (J a f lan ), 1043 
Kodja Eli (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Koekeiberg (Brussels), 675 
Koforidua (Gold Coast), 256 
Kofu (Japan), 1043 
Koh-Khan (Siam), wireless station, 
1269 

Koil (India), 120 

Kokand (Uzbekistan), 1225, 1243 
Koko (Nigeria). 253 
Kokomo (Indiana), 514 
Kokura (Japan), 1043 
Kolhapur (India), 165 ; town, 120 
Koln, see Cologne 
Kolomyja (Poland), 1186 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1215 
Komi (U.S.S.R.), auton, region, 
1222 

Kompong-Cham (Cambodia), 878 
Konakry, see Conakry 
Kongmoon (China), port, 781 
Kongolo (B. Congo), 687 
Konia (Turkf-y), vilayet, 1324, 1828 

— town, 1324 ; mines, 1328 
Konigsberg (Pruss.), 925, 967: port, 

938 

— university, 928 

Konstanz (Baden), 944 ; town, 944 
Kootenays (British Columbia), 805 
Kopparberg (Sweden), prov., 1294 
Korat (Shim), 1269 
Kordofan (A.-E. Sudan) cotton, 265 ; 
gum forests, 266 

Korea (Chosen), lo40, 1041, 1055 

m , 

— area and population, 1041, 1056 

— government, 1040, 1056, 1056 

— ports, 745, 1057 

— railways, 745, 1058 
Korhogo (Ivory Coast), 910 
Korytza (Albania), 642 

Kosice (Czechoslovakia!, 772, 773 
Koskroma (TJ.S.S.R.), 1226 
Kosova (Albania), 642 
Kosseir, El (Egypt), port, 822 
Kosta (Sweden), glass, 1300 
Kosti (Angln-Egyptian Sudan), 263 
Kostroma (Russia), univ., 1227 




% 


% 
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Kota Bharu (Kelantan), 182 
Kota-Kota (Nyasaland), 208 
Kotei (Emperor) of Japan, 1038 
Kochen (Germany), 943 
Kotka (Finland), 834 
Kotonn (Dahomey), 911 
Koudougo (Upper Volta), 912 
Koulikoro ( F. W. Afri ca), 912 
Kouuibia (French Guinea), 909 
Kouroussa (French Guinea), 909 
Kovno (or Kaunas) (Lithuania), 1076 

— town, 1076 ; univ., 1076 
Kowloon (China), 109 

Kozani (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Kozlov (U.S.S.E.), 1225 
Kpwesi race ( Liberia), 1070 
Kvahinburi (Siam), 1269 
Kraguievac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1257 

Krakow or Cracow (Poland), 1185 ; 
fort, 1189; military district, 
1190; town, 1186, 1188, 

1190 ; university, 1187 
Krasnodar (U.S.S.E.), 1226 
Krasnoyarsk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Krat (Siam), port, 1264 
Krefeld i Prussia), 92"* 

Kremenchug (U.S.S.E.), 1225 
Krian irrigation (Perak), 179 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 169 

Kristiania (Norway), 1140; see Oslo 
Eristiansand (Norway), 1140 

— fort, 1142 

Kristianstad (Sweden), 1298 ; town, 
1296 

Kristiansund (Norway), 1140 
Kristinehamn (Sweden), 1296 
Krk Is (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1256 
Krnov (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Krolewska Hula (Pohind), 1186 
Kronobeig (Sweden), province, 1293 
Kronstadt (Kussia), dockyard, 1231 
Kru tribes (Liberia), 1070 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 227, 245 
Krung Deb (Siam), 1265 
Krutpwn (Liberia), 1070 
Ksach-Kandal (Cambodia), 878 
Ktenia (Cypius), 105 
Kuala Krai (Kelantan), 182 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaya), 176, 179 
Kuala Prai (Malaya), 176 
Kuala Trengganu (Malaya), 183 


KYU 

Kuang-Chau-Wan (China), French 
lease of, 730, 876, 880 
Kuching (Sarawak), 98, 99, 176 
Kuei-yang (China), 729 
Kuelin (China), 729 
Kulja (Oh. Turkestan), province, 747 
Kum (Persia), 1165 
Kumamoto (Japan), 1043 
Kumasi or Coomassie (Ashanti), 258 
Kumbakonam (India), 120 
Kunar (Afghanistan), 638 
Kunsan (Korea), port, 1057 
Kuomintang, the (China), 727, 728 
Kuopio (Finland) govt., 833; town, 
834 

Kurd race (Persia), 1165 

(Turkey), 1324 

Kur6 (Japan), 1043 ; armament wks., 
1048 ; naval stn., 1047 
Kuresaare (Estonia), 828 
Kuria Island (Pacific), 421 
Kuria Mnria Is. (Arabia), 95 
Kurile Islands (Japan), 1041 
Kuring Kuru (S W. Afr.), 271 
Kurram (India), 169 
Kurri Kurri (N.S.W.), 361 
Kursk (U.S.S.R.), 1226 
Kurume (Japan), 1043 
Kfirun (Formosa), 1069 
Kurzeme (Latvia), 1065 
Kushalgarh (India), 170 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 710,714; town, 
710 

Kustrin (Germany), fort, 932 
Kut (Iraq), 1000 

Kutalua (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; 
mining, 1328 

Kuwait, Sultanate of, 646, 660, 651 ; 
population, 650 ; Sultan, 660 

— conference of, 646 

Kwang Chau Wan (Fr. China), 730, 
876, 880 

Kwangchengtze or Ch’ang-chun 
(Manchuria), 730, 745 
Kwango (Belgian Congo), 684 
Kwangsi (China), province, 730, 731 
Kwangtung (China), 730, 781 

— (Japanese), 730, 1060 
Kweichow (China), province, 729, 

730 

Kyoto (Japan), 1043 ; univ., 1044 
Kyrenia (Cyprus), 105 
Kyushu IJniversitv (Japan), 1044 



Ezyl-Ozda (Eazakskaia, U.S.S.R.)) 
1224 

La Astjncios- (Venezuela), 1341 
Labasa (Fiji), weless station, 418 
Labe (Fr, Gtiinea), 909 
LABiiAnoR {see Kewfoundiand and 
Labrador), 329 
— books of reference, 332 
Labuan, 98, 171, 173, 174, 176, 177 
Labyrinth Islands (Andamans), 

, 144 _ 

Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 159 
Lac du Bonnet (Canada), airstn., 287 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 987 
La Ofaanx-de.Fonds (Switzerland), 
1311 

Lackawanna (New York), 560 
La Condaniine (Monaco), 1090 
Laconia (Greece), 968 
Laconia (N. H.), 552 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 606 ' 

Ladario de Matto Grosso (Brazil), 
arsenal, 702 

La Digue Is, (Seychelles), 211 
La Dorada (Ooloin.), 757 
Ladrone or Marianne Is. (Pacific), 423, 
1061 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 23 
Laeaenu (Estonia), 828 
La Esperanza (Honduras), 987 
Lafayette College, Easton (Penn.), 
678 

Laghinau Hills (Afghanistan), 638 
Lagos (W. Africa), 260, 251 
-- wirele.ss station, 263 
La Guaira ( Venez. ), rvireless station, 
1345 ^ 

Lahadu (Somaliland), 218 ' 

Lahej (Arabia), 95 

Lahore (India), 120, 161, 169 

Lahr (Baden), 944 

Lake Balaton (Hungary), 996 

Lake Berinudez( Yenez. ), asphalt, 1344 

Lake Copais (Greece). 972 > 

Lake Hjalmaren (Sweden), 1294 
Lake Izabal (Guatemala), 979 
Lake Leopold IJ. dist. (B. Congo), 684 
Lake Miilaren (Sweden), 1294 
^a ce. Poopo (Bolivia), salt at, 693 
ri (Sweden), 1294 

Lake Vtittern (Sweden), 1294 

Lakewood (Ohio). 569 : 


La Liberdad (Peru), 1175, 1178 
La Linea (Spain), 1276 
Lamaism, in Mongolia, 748 

— in Tibet, 746 

Lambayeque (Peru), dept., 1175 
Lamia (Greece), 968 
La Mosquitia (Honduras), 986 
Lampoiigs Ls. (olF Sumatra), 1122 
Lamu Is. (Kenya), 194 
Lanai Island { Hawaii), 613 
Lanao prov. (Philippines), 620 
Lancaster, population, 15 

— Duchy of, 4 

— (Pennsylvania), 577 
Lan-chow (China), 729 
Landes (France), dept,, 846 
Landshut( Bavaria), 947 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1295 
Lango (Uganda), 198 
Lansing (Michigan), 636 
Lan-tao Island (Hong Kong), 109 
Laoag (Lauag) (Philippines), 621 
Laos' Territory (Fr.), 873, 875, 880, 

1264 

— area and population, 878, 880 

— books of reference, 880, 881 

— government, 875, 880 

— products, 875, 880 

La Pampa (Argentina), 653 
La Paz (Bolivia), 691; town, 691; 
university, 691 

— (Mexico), 1083 

La Plata (Argentina), 653, 654 ; 

courts, 654 ; university, 654 
Lappland (vSwedish), iron, 1299 
Laps, Norway, 1140 

— Sweden, 1294 

Lara (Venezuela), state, 1841 
Larache (Mor.), 1093, 1099, 1100 
Laramie (Wyoming), 609 
La Rioja (A rg.), prov., 653, 658 ; 
town, 654 

Larissa (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Larnaca (Cyprus), 105 
La Rochelle (France), port, Sf3.5 
La Romana (Dominican Repnb.) 

port, 803 , 

Larvik (Norway), 1140 
Las Bela (Baluchistan), 147, 164 

— Jam of, 164 

Las Cruces (New Mexico), 657 

Lashkar (India), 120 

lias Palmas (Canary Is.), 1275 
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LassitM (Greece), 968 
Lasta (Abyssinia), 631 
Las Tablas (Pauama)i 1153 
Latacunga (Ecuador), 805 
; Latakia (Syria), 881 ; tobacco, 883; 

>. town, 882 

’ Lateran, the (Rome), 1207 

I Latgale (Latvia), 1065 

i Latin Monetary Union, 826, 975 

Latium (see also Rome), 1009 
Latter-Day Saints Univ. (Utah), 593 
j Latvia, 827, 1064 sqq, 1222 

I — boundaries, 827, 1065, 1075 

military service reduced, 1066 
Launceston (Tasmania), 395 ; port, 
397 

Laurium (Greece), mines, 972 
V Lausanne (Switz,), 1311 

^ — Treaty of, 1322, 1323 

I — university, 1312 

I Lautoka (Fiji), 418 

Laval University (Canada), 318 
, La Vega (Dominican Repub.), prov., 

j 800 ; town, 800 

; Lavongai Is. (Pacific), 425 

I Lawa (India), 170 

I Lawas (Sarawak), 99 

j Lawra (Gold Coast), 259 

! Lawrence (Kans.), 519 

L — (Massachusetts), 445, 532 

J Lazistau (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 

Lead (South Dakota), 586 
Lealui (Northern Rhodesia), 221 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 519 
Lebanese Republic (Syria), 881, 882; 
mines, 883 

Lecce (Italy), 1010 j town, 1011 ‘ ■ 
Leeds, pop., 16 ; university, 22, 28 
I Leeuwarden (Netlierlands), 1108 

j Leeward Islands (British), 332, 387 

I 

i — books of reference, 344 

Leewaiid Islands (Fr. Pacific), 920 
Legaspi (P. L), 621 
Leghorn (Livorno) (Italy), 1011 ; 
port, 1009, 1026 

Le Hdvre (France), 849 ; trade, 866 
Leicester, population, 15 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1108; uniVi, 
1109 

Leigh, population, 16 
Leinster province, 79 
r — area and population, 79^ - 


LIB 

Leimster, religion, 80 
Leipzig (Saxony), 960 

— town, 925, 961 

— university, 928, 961 
Leiria (Portugal), district, 1196 
Lekraee (Persia), 1165 

Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. (Oal.), 491 
Le Lode (Switz.), 1311 
Le Mans (France), 849 
Lemberg or Lwow (Poland), 1183, 

1186 

— archbishopric, 1187 

— county, 1186 

— courts, 1188 

— military district, 1189 

— university, 1187 
Leninakhan (Armeuia), 1246 
Leningrad (Russia), 1225 ; univ.y 

1227 

Leninsk (U.S.S.E,.), 1225 j 

Lennoxville Univ. (Canada), 317, SIS-- | 

Leon (Ecuador), province, 805 

— (Mexico), .1083 , 

~ (Nicaragua), 1133 ; univ., 1133 ? 

— (Spain), province, 1275, 1282 

Leopold II., Lake (Belg. Congo), 684' I 

Leopoldville (Belg. Congo), 684, 687 
Lepcha race (Sikkim), 170 . I 

Leribe district (Basutoland), 214 
Lerida (Spain), province, 1275; town, . 

1276 

Lero (yEgean), 1034, 1035 

Lesbos (Greece), 968 

Les Saintes (French W. Indies), 916. 

Lesser Antilles, 916 
Lethbridge (Canada), 302 
Levallois-Perrefc (France), 849 
Levrier Bay (Mauritania), 912. 

Levuka (Fiji), 417, 418 
Lewiston (Maine), 527 
Lexington (Kentucky), 522; 

Leyte Is. (P. L), 620 
Lhasa (Tibet), 729, 746 ; telegraph, 

. ? 746 

Liao-tung Penin. , 730, 1042, 1060 
Liao-yaug (Manchuria), 746 
Libau (Latvia), 1065, 1067 
Liberdad (Peru), dept, 1175, 1178 
Liberec (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Libebia, 1069 sgy 
Liberia (Gosta Rica), 76 
Liberian Jene (Liberia), 1070 
Libia Italiana, 1030 sqq 
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Libia Italiana, area and. population, 
1081, 1033 

— banking, 1033, 1034 

— books of reference, 1037, 1038 

— caravans, 1032, 1034, 
—•commerce, 1082, 1034 

— defence, 1018, 1032, 1033 

— finance, 1031, 1033 
~ fishing, 1032 

— frontier agreement, 1080 

— government, 1030, 1031 

— justice, 1031, 1033 

— postal statistics, 1033, 1034 

— production A industry, 1032, 1033 

— railways, 1032, 1034 

— sponge fishery, 1032, 1033 
Libreville {Fr. Congo), 896, 898 
Libyan Desert (Egypt), 812, 906 
Liehtenau (Danzig), 779 
Lidcombe (New South Wales), 361 
Lidingo (Sweden), 1295 
LlEf’ETENSTEm, 1073 

— Customs Treaty, 1073 

Li<igo (Belg.), 674 ; town, 676 ; 

university, 675 
Liegnitz (Prussia), 926 
Liepaja (Latvia), 1065, 1067 
Lierre (Belgium), 675 
Liessau (Danzig), 779 
Lifou Island (French Pacific), 920 
Liguria (Italy), 1008, 1020 
Lihou Island, 18 
Likoma (Nyasaland), 208 
Lille (France), 849 ; univ., 862 
Lillooet (British Columbia), 306 
Lima (Ohio), 569 

— (Peru), 1175; town^ 1174, 1175, 

1176, 1178 

— univ., 1176 

Limasol (Cyprus), 105, 106 
Limbang (Sarawak), 99 
Limbe (Nyasaland), 208 
Limbourg (Belgium), province, 674 
Limburg (Netherlands), 1107, 1114 ; 
coal, 1115 

Limerick, 80 ; county borough, 79, 
80 ; port, 88 

Limir Vathy (Greece), 968 
Limoges (France), 849 
Limon (Costa Eica), 760 

— port, 763 
town, 760 

wireless station, 763 


Linares (Chile), province, 718 

— (Spain), 1276 
Lincoln, population, 15 

— (Nebraska), 547, 548 
Lindi (Tanganyika), 270 
Lindsey (Lines.), 13 
Linea, La (Spain), 1276 
Lingah (Persia), port, 1170 
Linkoping (Sweden), 1295 
Linz (Austria), 665 

LiPPE (Germany), 923, 952, 953 
Lipso(.dLgean), 1035 
Lisbon (Portugal), 1196 ; town, 1196, 
1197 ; univ., 1197 
Lismore (New South Wales), 361 
Lith (Hejaz), port, 648 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 361 
Lithuania, 924, 1074 s^g;, 1222 

— constitutional changes, 1074 
Little Aden, 94 

Little Andaman Is., 144 
Little Cayman Is., 337 
Little Elobey(Sp. Af.), 1288, 1289 
Little Falls (New York), 560 
Little Book (Arkansas), 446, 488 
Litui Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Liu-Kiu Islands, see PJukiu Islands 
Liu- Rung Island (Weihaiwei), l84 
Liverpool, population, 15 ; univer- 
sity, 22, 23 

— (N.S.W.), 361 

Livingston (Guatemala), port, 980 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 221 
Livonia (Latvia), 1064, 1065, 1066 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1009 

— port, 1026 ; town, 1011 
Ljubija (Bosnia), iron, 1260 
Ljubliana (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1257 ; university, 1257 
Llanquihnd (Chile), prov.. 718, 722 
Loanda (Angola), dist., 1203 ; town, 
1203 

Loango (French Congo), 888 
Lobos Is, (Mexico), wireless station, 
1087 

Lobos de Afuera (Peru), guano, 1178 
Lookport (New York), 560 
Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1311 
Lodz (Poland), 1185, 1186; military 
dist., 1189; town, 1186, 1190 
Loetzen (Germany), fort, 932 
Logan (Utah), agricultural college, 
594 


I 

I 
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I Logroiio (Spain), province, 1275 

( Loharu (India), state, 169 

Loikaw (Burma), 166 
Loir-et-Cher (France), dept., 846 
Loire (France), dept., 846 
;■.! — Haute (France), dept., 846 

t — Inf^rieure (France), dept., 846 

S Loiret (France), dept., 846 

Loja (Ecuador), 805 ; town, 805 
f Lo'koja (Nigeria), 251 

Loinami (Belgian Congo), 684 
r Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 654 

Lombardy, 1008, 1021 
Lombok (Dutch East Indies), 1122 
Lome (Togo), 913, 914 

^ Lomond (Newfoundland), paper 

mills, 330 

f London, population of, 16 

( — boroughs, 10 

I — City, area and population, 11, 16 

I Corporation of, 10 

— County of, 9 
! — — Council, 9 

j finance, 39 

— District command, 40 
— government, 8, 9 

I — registration area and pop., 16 

i — university, 22, 23 

London (Ont.), 281, 313 ; rxniversity, 
\ S14 

I Londonderry, county and county 

borough, 66, 67 

I Long Beach (California), 490 

I Long Island (Bahamas), 332 

i (New Guinea), 424 

1 Longyearbyen (Spitsbergen), 1150 

! Lonneker (Netherlands), 1108 

I Lopevi (New Hebrides), 422 

i Lorain (Ohio), 569 

Loralai (Baluchistan), 147 
■> Lorca (Spain), 1276 

‘ Lord Howe Island (N.S-W.), 361,368 

Lord Howe Islands, 421 
Lorengau (Pacific), 425 
Loreto (Peru), dept., 1175 
Lorient ( France), fort, 858 ; port, 860 
Lbrrach (Baden), 944 
Los Andes (Argentina), 858 

(Venezuela), univ., 1342 

Los Angeles (California), 444, 490 ; 
customs district, 472 ; port, 
A- 493 ; univ., 491 

^ Los Islands (West Africa), 259, 906 


LUD 

Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 805 
Los Santos (Panama), 1153 
Lot (Prance), dept, 846 
Lot-et-Garonne (France), dept., 846 
Louis IL, Prince (Monaco), 1090 
Louisiade Is. (Papua), 400 ; gold, 

4Q1 

Louisiana, 442, 623 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 625 

— area and population, 442, 524 

— cotton, 459, 625 

— defence, 455, 525 

— forest, 525 

— naval station, 465 

— port, 472, 525 

— production and industry, 459, 

526 

— representation, 437, 523 

— salt mine.s, 626 

— tobacco, 459, 625 
Louisville (Kentucky), 445, 622 
Lourenyo Marques (Portuguese East 

Africa), 1204 ; port, 1204 ; 
town, 1204, 1205 

Louvain (Belgium), 675 ; univ., 676 
Lowell (Massachusetts), 445, 532 
Lower Congo (Belgian Congo), 684 
Lower Silesia (Prussia), 956 
Lowestoft, 16 

Loyalty Islands (French Pacific), 920 
Loz^re (France), dept., 846 
Luang-Prabang (Laos State), 879, 

880, 1264 

Luapula, Tipper (Belg. Congo), 684 
Liibock, 923, 963 

— port, 938 

— town, 926, 938, 953 
Liibeck (Oldenburg). 954 
Lublin (Poland), 1185, 1186 

— courts, 1188 

— military district, 1189 

— town, 1186 . 

— univ., 1187 

Lucca (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1011 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1308, 1310, 

1311, 1813 

— town, 1311 

Luchtt Is. (Japan), 1041 
Lucknow (India), 120, 163; univ,, 

123, 163 

Lnderitz (S.W. Africa), 274 
Ludwigsburg (Wilrttemberg), 965 
Ludwigshafen (Bavaria), 926, 947 

I 
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(Switzerland), 1311 
Lugo (Spain), Ttrovinee, 1275 town, 
1276 

Lubaiya (yenieu), 648 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 198 
luleS, (Sweden), 1295 
Lulonga (Belgian Congo), 684 
Lulua (Belgian Congo), 684 
Lnnd (Sweden), 1295 ; nniv., 1295 
Lunda (Angola), 1203 
Lundu (Sarawak), 99 
Lmigcliingtsnn (China), 730 
Liingchow (China), port, 731 
Lungkow (China), 730 
Lnquo (Paraguay), 1159 
Lur race (Pei'sia), 1 165 ■ 

Lusaka (F. Rhodesia), 221 
Lnsambo (B. Congo), 684, 687 
Luton, population, 15, 

Lntsin (Latvia), 1065 
Luxembourg ( Belg.), 674 
Luxemwtro (Gd. Duchy), 1078 sg-g 

— economic union with Belgium, 
679, 1079 

(Switzerland), 1308, 1310, 
1311, 1313 ; town, 1311 
Luzon Island (Philippines), 620 
Lwow (Poland), see Lemberg 
Lydda (Palestine), 186 
Lynchburg (Virginia), 598 
Lynn (Massachusetts), 445, 632 
Lynx Island (Pacific), 421 
L 3 mns (France), 849 

— local government, 845 

— university, 852 , 

Maan (Hejaz), 648 
McAlester (OkL). 572 
Macao (Port. China), 1197, 1201, 
1205, 1206 

Macaulay Island (N.B.), 415 
Maceio (Brazil), 699 
Macenta (French Guinea), 909 
Macerata (Italyj, 1009; town, 1011 

— nnivensity, 1014 
McGill Univ. (Canada), 317 
Maohala (Ecuador), 805 
McKean Island (Pacific), 420 
liIcKeesport (Pennsylvania), 577 
MapkPTiCTA (N.-W. Terr.)dist., 322 

Univ. (Ontario), 314 / 

disk (Alberta), bitumen, 
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Macon (Georgia), 506 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 394 
Mabaga.scar, 200, 873, 898 sgg 
~ area and population, 873, 899 

— dependencies, 900, 903 

— ports, 900, 902 
Madang (Few Ouinea), 424 
Madeira (Portugal), 1196, 1196, 1197 
Madina (Arabia), dates, 648; oasis, 

645 ; town, 645, 648 
Madison (Wisconsin), 606 
Madoera (Dutch E. Indies), 1121, 
1122, 1125 

Madras (India) 0 %, 120, 158, 159 

— port, 137, 159 

— university, 123 
Madras Presidency, 158, 159 

— agriculture, 132, 159 

— area and population, 118, 121, 132, 

158 

— births and deaths, 119 

— finance, 127, 158, 159 

— forests, 131, 132, 159 

— government, 114, 115, 158 
local, 116 

— justice and crime, 124, 158 

— land revenue, 126, 130, 158 
tenure, 130 

— local government, ,116 

— native states, 118, 121, 168 

— newspapers, &c,, 123 

— port, 137 

— religion, 121, 158 

— tea, 181 

— university, 123, 158 
Madras States (native), 168 
Madre de Dios (Peru), dopt., 1176 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1275 ; 

town, 1276 

— underground railways, 1285 

— university, 1277 

Madura (Dutch East In.), 1121, 1122 

— agriculture, 1125 

Madura (Madras Presidency), 120, 
158' 

Maebashi (Japan), 1043 
Maestrieht (Netherlands), 1108 
Mafeking (Cape Province), 216 
Mafeteng (Basutoland), 214 
Magallanes (Chile), terr., 718 

— wireless station, 725 
Magar race (Fei)al), 1103 
Magdalena (Colombia) 753, 755 
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Magdeburg (Prussia), 926, 957 
Mahaddeillt- Somalilaud), 1030 
Mahaga (Isabel Is.) (Pacific), 426 
Mahalla-el-Kxibra (Egypt), 813 
Maharaq ( Bahrain Is,), 95 
Maharashtra j(Siam), 1265 
Mahe (French India), 874 ; port, 874 
Mahe Island (Seychelles), 211, 213 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1280 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 421 
Maiao Is. (Fr. Oceania), 920 
Maidstone, 15 
Maikop (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Mairnena (Afghan,), 637 
Maine, 441, 526 aqq 

— area and population. 441, 526 

— customs district, 472 

— representation, 437, 626 

— shipping, 472 

Maine-et-Loire (France), dept., 846 
Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1150 
Mainz (Hesse), 926, 951 
Maio Is. (Cape Verde Is. ), 1202 
Maiquetia (Venez.), wireless station, 
1845 

Maitland (New South Wales), 361 
Maizuru (Japan), shipyard, 1048 
Majerba (Syria), 883 
Majunga (Madagascar), 900, 901 
Makalle (Abyssinia), 632 
Makassar (Dutch East Indies), 1123 
Makatea Is. (Er. Oceania), 920 
Makhach-Kala (R.S.F.S.R.), 1224 
Makin Island (Pacific), 421 
Malacca (Straits Settlements), 171, 
172, 173, 174, 176 
Malaga (Spain), 1275 ; town, 1276 
Malaita Island (Pacific), 421 
Malakand (India), 169 
Malanje (Angola) dist., 1203 
Malaren, Lake (Sweden), 1294 
Malatia (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos* 
sessions in), 1201, 1206 
Mapay States, Federatet), 172, 
177 sqq 

administration, 172, 177, 

178, 1264 

— area and pop,, 178, 179, 

1265 

bof^ks of reference, 183 

High Commi.ssioner, 172,177 

British, 171, 177, 1264, 1265 


t Malay States, French, 1264 

Siamese, 1265 

Unfederated, 181 sgq 

Malden (Massachusetts), 532 
Malden Island, (Paeiflc), 422 
Maidive Islands (Ceylon), 104 
Maldonado (Peni), 1175 

— (Uruguay), 1335 ; tn., 1335 
Male Island (Maldives), 104 
Malekula Is. (New Hebrides), 422 
Malerkotla (India), 169 
Malines, see Mechlin 

Malleco (Chile), province, 718 
Malmedy (Belgium), 674, 924 
Mahno (Swed,), 1295 
Malmbhua (Sweden), province, 1293 
j Malta, 91 sqq 

j Maluprey (Cambodia), province, 1264 
Mahva State (India), 166 
I Mamou (Fr. Guinea), 909 
Mamonret-nl-Aziz (Turkey), vilayet, 
1324 

Mampoug (Ashanti), 258 
Man, see Isle of Man 
Mauabi (Ecuador), 805 ; cotton, 807 
Manado (Dutch E. Indies), 1122 
Managua (Nic.), 1133_, 1134, 1185 } 
univ., 1133 5 wireless station, 
1136 

Manahiki Island (Cook Is. ), 414 
Manam Is. (New Guinea), 424 
Manama (Bahrain), 95 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 900 
Manaos (Brazil), 698, 699 
Manche (France), dept., 846 
Manchester, 15 ; univ., 22, 23 
— Ship Canal, 62 
Manchester (N.H.), 446, 552 
Manchuria, 744, 745, 1042 

— agriculture, 736, 745 

— area and population, 729, 730, 746 

— books of reference, 751 

— government, 730, 744 

— manufactures, 736, 745 

— minerals, 737, 745 

— ports, 746 

*— posts, telegraphs^ telephones, *740, 
745 

— production and industry, 736, 

737, 746 

— railways, 739, 740, 745, 1063 

— university, 782 
Mandalay (Burma), 120, 154 
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Mandi (India), state, 169 
Mandinga (Panama), port, 1153, 1155 
Mandingo race (Liberia), 1070 
Mangaia Island (Cook Is. ), 414 ; 

wireless station, 415 
Mangareva Is. (French Oceania), 920 
Mang-Ca (Annam), 877 
Manhattan (N. York), ^44, 560 
Manica District (Port. E. At.), 1204 

Maniema (Belgian Congo), 684 
Manikya Barman Bahadur, ruler 
(Tripura), 165 
Manila (Philippines), 621 

— mint, 625 

— port, 624, 891 

Manipur (Assam), state, 117, 121, 164 
Manitoba, 278, 281, 307. 308 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 290, 308 

area and population, 281, 308 

— births, marriages, deaths, 282, 

307 „ 

— constitution and government, 278, 

279, 307 

— crops, 288, 289 

— dairy output, 290 

— education, 284, 308 

— finance, 285, 308 

— forestry, 291, 308 ^ 

Lieutenant- Governor, 280, 307 

— live stock, 290 

— minerals, 292, 308_ 

— production and industry, 288, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 308 

— religion, 283 

— representation, 278, 279, 307 

— wheat, 288 

ManizaJes (Colombia), 753, 754 
Mannheim (Baden), 944 

— town, 925, 944 

Manono Is (Western Samoa), 427 
Manpur (India), 130, 132 
Mans, Le (France), 849 
Mansfield, population, 15 

— (Ohio), 569 
Mansfira (Egypt), 813, 814 
Mantova or Mantua (Italy), 1008 

— town, 1012 • 

Manna Is. (W.Samoa), 427, 627 
Manus Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 766 
Mad (Kanem), 898 
Maoris (N.Z.), 400, 401, 406 
Maracaibo (Yen.), 1341, 1342 


Maracaibo, Lake (Venez.), 1344 
Maracay (Venezuela), 1341, 1342 ; 

wireless station, 1345 
Marada (Tripolitania), oasis, 1030 
Marakei Island (Pacific), 421 
Marakesh ( Morocco) ,1091,1093,1094, 
1099, 1100 

Maramureah (Rumania), 1213, 1214, 
1216 

Maranhao (Brazil), 698, 699 
Marash (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Marburg (Germany), university, 928 
Marches, the (Italy), 1009, 1020 
Mar de la Plata (Argentina), 654 
Mardin (Turkey), town, 1324 ; 
vilayet, 1324 

Mare Is., navy yard (Cal), 455 
Mard Island (French Pacific), 920 
Margaiita I. (Ven.), 1344 
Margate, population, 15 
Marianne Islands (Pacific), 423, 1061 
Marib (Yemen), 649 
Maribor (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Marie-Galante Is. (Guadeloupe), 916 
Marienburg (Germany), fort de- 
stroyed, 932 

Mariiskaia (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 

Marion (Ohio), 569 
Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 714 
Marlborough district (N.Z.), 404 
Marmora (Turkey), borax, 1328 
Marne (France), dept., 846 
Marne, Haute- (France), dept., 846 
Maroui (Fr. Guiana), penal settle- 
ment, 916 

Maronite sect (Cyprus), 106 

(Syria), 882 

Marquette (Mich.), 536 
Marquezas Is. (French Pacific), 920 
Marrakesh (Morocco), see Marakesh 
Marsa Matruh (Egypt), port, 822 
Marseilles (France), 849 ; faculties, 
862, 853 ; port, 865 
Marshall (Liberia), 1070 
Marshall la. (Pacific), 423, 428, 1061 
Marshalltown (Iowa), 517 
Martigny, fort. (Switzerland), 1314 
Martin Garcia Is. (Argentina), 653 
Maktinique, 872, 873, 917 

— area and population, 873, 917 

— books of reference, 918 

— representation, 872, 917 
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Manvar (Jodhpur), 170 
Marj^ Island (Pacific), 420 
i Maryborough (Queensland), 378 

Maryland (Liberia), 1070 
I Maryland (U.S.A.), 442, 528 aqq 

I — agriculture, 459, 530 

— area and population, 442, 528, 529 
— • customs district, 472 

— port, 472, 530 

f „ production and industry, 459, 

! 530 

•< — representation, 437, 528 

— shipping, 472, 530 

— tobacco, 459, 530 

Masai races (Africa), 196, 199 
^ — Province (Kenya), 195 

^ Masaka (Uganda), 198 

Masaryk, Prof. (Czechoslov. Pres.), 
i 771 

Masaya (Nicaragua), 1133, 1134 
' Masbatels. (P,I.), 621 

Mascara (Algeria), 887 
Maseru (Basutoland), 214 
Mashonaland, 217 
Maskat (Oman), see Muscat 
Mason City (Iowa), 517 
Massa (Italy), town, 1012 
Massa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1009 
Massachusetts, 441, 531 sg_q 
% — agiicullure, 459, 534 

— area and pop. , 441, 531, 532 

— crops, 459, 584 
— • customs district, 472, 534 

— naval station, 456 
-- ports, 472, 534 

— production and industry, 459, 534 

— representation, 437, 531 

— shipping, 472, 534 

— tobacco, 469, 534 

Massawah (Eritrea), 1028, 1029 
Massillon (Ohio), 669 
Mastanly (Bulgaria), 710 
Matabeleland, 217 
Matadi ( Belgian Congo), 687 
Matiigalpa (Nicaragua), 1133, 1136 
Matanzas (Cuba), 765 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1133 
Matera (Italy), 1010 
Mateur (Tunis), 893 
Mathibe, Batawana cliief, 216 : 

Matrah (Oman), 649 
Matsumoto (Japan), 1043 
Matsuyama (Japan), 1043 


MEL 

Matto Grosso (Brazil), 698, 699 

— diamonds, 703 
Mattoon (111,), 611 
Matu (Sarawak), 99 
Maturin (Venezuela), 1341 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 613 
Mauke Island (Parry Island), 414 
Maule (Chile), province, 718 
Mauritania (F.W. A,), 873, 905, 906, 

912 

— area and population, 873, 906, 

906, 912 

— post offices, 908 
Mauritius, 205 sqq 

— dependencies, 206, 207 
Mayaguana Island (Bahamas), 332 
Mayagiiez (Porto Bico), 616 
Mayence, aee Mainz 
Mayenne (France), dept., 846 
Mayotte Island (French), 873, 903 
Mazahuka (N. Rhodesia), 221 
Mazagan (Morocco), 1093, 1099 
Mazar-i-Sharif (Afghan.), 637 
Mbabane (Swaziland), 223, 224 
Mecca (Arabia), 645, 646, 647, 648 ; 

captured, 646, 647 ; popula- 
tion, 648 

Mechlin (Belgium), 675 
Meoklbnburs-Schwerin, 923, 953, 
954 

Meoklenburq-Strelitz, 923, 954 
Mecsek Mountain (Hungary), coal, 
996 

Medan (Dutch East Indies), 1123 
Medellin (Colom.), 753, 754 ; univ., 
754 

Medford (Massachusetts), 632 

— (Oregon), 574 
Medicine Hat (Canada), 302 
Medina, El (Arabia), 645, 646, 648 
Medinet-el-Fayfim (Egypt), 813 
Medjerdah valley (Tunis), 893 
Meerane (Saxony), 961 
Meerut (India), 120 
Mehall el Kubra (Egypt), 814 
Meiningeu (Thuringia), 963 ; town, 

964 

Meissen (Saxony), 961 
Meknes, see Meq^uinez 
Mekong ports (French), 1264 

— river (Cambodia), fish, 878 
Mekran (Baluch.), 148 
Melbourne, 371 
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MEL 



Melbourne, mint, 358, 375 
— port, 355 
. — university, 371 
Melilla (Span. Af.), 1097, 1275 
Melo (Uruguay), 1335 
Melos (Greece), 970 
Memel (Lithuania), territory, 924, 
1075, 1076 ; town, 1076 
Mempliis (Tennessee), 445, 588 
Memramcook (New Brunswick), 309 
Mendoza (Arg.), 653 ; town, 654, 


Mengo (Uganda), 198 
Mengtsz (China), 731, 737 
Menoufieh (Egypt), 814 
Mentcsche (Turkey), 1324; mining, 
1328 

Menilfiya (Egypt), see Menoufieh 
Mequinez or Meknes (Morocco), 1091, 
1093 

Merca-Genale (It. Somaliland), 1030 
Mercara (India), 157 
Mercedes (Argentina), 654 

— (Uruguay), 1335 

Merghir (Turkey), manganese, 1328 
Merida (Mexico), 1083 ; univ., 1084 

— (Venez.), 1341; town, 1341 ; uni- 

versity, 1342 ■ 

Meriden (Connecticut), 497 
Meridian (Mississippi), 541 
Merina tribe (Madagascar), 899 
Merow<i (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
263 

Mersina (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Merthyr Tydfil, population, 15 
Meru (Kenya Col.), 195 
Merv (Turkmenistan), 1242 
Meshed (Persia), 1165, 1166, 1167, 
1168, 1170 

Me-shed-i-sar (Persia), port, 1168 
Mesbiakliat Olama (Egypt), 815 
Mesopotamia, see Iraq 
Mes.senia (Greece), 968 
Messina (Sicily), 1010, 1014; port, 
1025 

— - town, 1012 
— univensity, 1014 
Meta (Colombia), 753 
Metz (France), 849; forts, 857 
Meudon (France), obseiwatory, 853 
Meurthe-et-Moselle (France), dept., 
846 

Meuse (France), dept., 846 


MUST 

Mewar (India), 170 
Mexico, 1081 sqq. 

— China and, 731 
Mexico City, 1083, 1084 

— telephone connections with 

Europe, 1087 

— wireless station, 1087 
Mexico State (Mexico), 1083 
Meziea (Slovenia), lead, 1260 
Miami (Florida), 504 
Michael, King (Rumania), 1212 
Michigan, 441, 535 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 636 

— area and population, 441, 535 

— production and industry, 458, 537 

— representation, 437, 535 

— wheat, 458, 537 
Michoacaan (Mexico), state, 1083 
Middle Congo Colony (Fr. Congo), 

896, 897 

Middle East Division, Colonial Office, 
75, 94 

Middle-Java (Dutch E. Indies), 1121 
Middlesbrough, 15 
Middletown (New York), 560 

— (Ohio), 569 

Midia (Black Sea shores), 709 
Midland Junction (W. Australia), 
389 

Mieres (Spain), 1276 
Mihai, King (Rumania), 1212 
Mikado (Emperor), Japan, 1038, 
1039 

Mikindani (Tanganyika), 270 
Mikkeli (Finland), 833 
Milan (Milano), (Italy), 1008 ; town, 
1012, 1020; univ., 1014 
Mildura (Victoria), 371 
Milford (Delaware), 500 
Militaiy Ter. (F.W.Af.), 911 
Millsburg (Liberia), 1070 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 445, 606 
Minas (Uruguay), 1335, 1338 ; town, 
1335 

Minas Geraes (Brazil), 698, 699 ; 

coffee, 702 ; iron, 703 
Mindanao Is, (P.L), 620 
Mindoro Is. (P.L), 620 
Minia (Egypt), see Minya, 

Miuicols. (Laccadives), 159 
Minititlan (Mexico), oil, 1085 
Minneapolis, 445, 588 

— Federal Bank, 477 ; univ., 53 9 
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Minnesota, 441, 537 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 539 

— area and population, 441, 457, 638 

— production and industry, 458, 539 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 538 

— wheat, 458, 539 
Minot (K. Dakota}, 567 

Minsk (White Russia), 1250; town, 
1224, 1225, 1250 

Minya (Egypt), 814 ; town, 813, 814 
Miquelon Is, (Fr. Atlan.), 873, 918 
Miranda { Venezuela), state, 1341 
Mir Ghulam Ehan, Jam (Las Bela), 
164 

Miri (Sarawak), oilfield, 99 

— wireless station, 99 

Mir Mahmdd, Khan of Kalatj 164 
Mira Bay (Hong Kong), 109 
Mirzapur (India), 120 
Misahohe (Togo), 914 
Misiones territory (Argentina), 653 ; 

State land.?, 667 
Miskolc (Hungary), 992, 995 
Misr, Egypt 
Misaissim, 442, 640 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 641 

— area and population, 442, 540 

— cotton, 469, 541 

— production and industry, 459, 

541 

— representation, 437, 540 

— rice, 641 

Missolonghl (Greece), 968 
Missoula (Montana), 545 
Missouri, 441, 542 sgg 

— agriculture, 459, 544 

— area and population, 441, 542 

— cotton, 459, 544 

— production and industry, 459, 

544 

— representation, 437, 542 

— tobacco, 459, 544 

— wheat, 544 

Misurata (Tripolitania), 1031 
Mitau (Latvia), 1066 
Mitchell (South Dakota), 586 
Mitchell Island (Pacific), 421 
Mit Ghamr (Egypt), 813 
Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands),. 414 
Mitro Island (Pacific), 421 
Mitsubishi yard (Japan), 1048 
Mittelfranken (Bavaria), 946 



Mizda (Tripolitania), 1031 
Mlanje (Nyasaland), 208 
Moberly (Missouri), 543 
Mobile (Ala. ), 445, 483 ; customs- 
district, 472 ; port, 484 
Moca (Dominican Repub. ), 800 
Mocoa (Colombia), 768 
Modeliarpeth (French India), 874 
Modena 1009 ; town, 1012 ; 

uniy., 1014 

Modlin (Poland), fort., 1190 
Modling (Austi'ia), 665 
Moero (Belgian Congo), 684 
Mogadiscio (Ital. Somaliland), 1030 
Mogador (Morocco), 1093, 1099 
Mogilov (White Russia), 1250 
Mohale’s Hoek (Basutoland), 214 
Mohammera (Persia), 1165, 1168,, 
1170, 1171 

Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 903 
Mohuru Point (Tanganyika), 268 
Moi tribes (Annam, &c.), 876, 877 
Moji (Ja,pan), 1043 
Moji-Shimonoseki Straits tunnel 
(Japan), 1053 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1057 
Moldavia (Rumania), 1212, 1213, 
1214 

~ (Ukraine), Auton. Rep,, 1249, 
Molcnbeek St. Jean (Brussels), 676 
Moline (Illinois), 511 
Molise (Italy), province, 1010 
Mollendo (Peru), port, 694, 1180 
Molndal (Sweden^ 1295 
Molokai Island (Hawaii), 613 
Molucca Islands (Muluccoes) (D . E. I. ),. 
1121, 1122 

Mombasa (Kenya), 195, 137, 208 
Monaco (Principality), 1090 
Monaco (town), 1090 
Monagas (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Moncado, Jos5, Pres. (Nicar.), 1132’ 
Moncton (New Brunswick), 309 
Mongalla (Sudan), 197, 265 
Mongolia, 747, 1042 

— area and population, 729, 747 

— books of reference, 752 

— railways, 1053 
Monivong, king (Cambodia), 878 
Mono Is-land (Pacific), 421 
Monophysite sect (Abyssinia), 632 
Monrovia (Liberia), 909, 1069, 1070,. 
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Mons (Belgium), 675 
Montana, 442, 544 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 546 

— area and pop., 442, 45/, 645 

— mining, 462, 546 ^ 

— production and industry, 458, 462, 

546 

— public lands, 457 

~ representation, 437, 545 

— sapphires, 462, 546 

— silver, 462, 546 

— wheat, 458, 546 

Montana region (Peru), 1178 
Montclair (N.J.). 554 _ 

Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1090 
Monte Oristy (Dominican Eeputa.). 

prov., 800 ; town, 800 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 335 
Montenegi’o, 1255, 1256 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1083 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 1335, 

1338 

— aerial post service, 659 

— town, 1335 ; univ., 1336 

Montgomery (Alabama), 483 
Monticristi (Ecuador), hats, 807 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1153 
Montpelier (Vermont), 595 _ 

Montpellier (Prance), 849 ; univ. , 8o2 
Montreal (Canada), 281, ®1^ » 

auctions, 293 ; port, 296 j 
university, 818 
Montreuil (France), 849 
Montreux (Switzerland), 1 311 
Montserrado (Liberia), 1070 
Montserrat Is. (W. I.), 338, 339 
Moorea Island (Fr. Oceania), 920 
Moosejaw (Canada), 320 
Mopti (Fr. Sudan), 911 
Moqnegua (Peru), 1175 ; town, 1175 
Moraddhdd (India), 120 
Morant Cays (West Indies), 335, 337 
Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 770, 771, 
772 

— education, 772 
Morbihan (France), dept., 846 
Mordialloc (Victoria), 371 
More (Norway), 1139 
Morelia (Mexico), town, 1083 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1083 
Morioka (Japan), 1043 
Moriori race (New Zealand), 414 
Mormon Flats dam (Arizona), 486 


Mormugao (God), mines, 1205 
Mornag (Tunis), 893 
Moro race (Philippines), 621 
Morobe (New Guinea), 424 
Mokocco, 873, 1091 sqq 

— army, 858, 1095, 1096 

— currency, new, 1100 

— defence, 853, 859, 1095, 1096 

— French Zone, 1091, 1092, 109 

1094, 1095, 1096, 1097, 109 
1099, 1100 

— government, 872, 873,1091, 1092 

— Spanish zone, 1092, 1093, 1094, 

1095, 1096, 1097, 1098, 1099, 
1100 

European colonisation, 1097 

troops in, 1279 

— Tangier Zone, 1092, 1093, 1094, 

1095, 1096, 1097, 1098, 1099, 
1100 

education, 1094 

Protocol (1928), 1092 

Mortlock Is. (Solomon Is.), 426 
Moscow (Russia), 1224, 1225 

— university, 1227 
Moselle (France), 846, 847 
Mosquitia, La (Honduras), 986 
Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua), 1133 
Mossamedes (Angola), 1203 ; town, 

1203 

Most (Czechoslovakia), 772 ; coal, 
775 

Mostaganem (Algeria), 887 
Mostar (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Mosul (Iraq), 1000, 1001 ; oil, 

1002 

Motagua (Guatemala), bananas, 9/9 
Motherwell, population, 17 
Moudania (Turkey), 1321 
Moulmein (Bitrma), 120 
Mount Allison Univ. (New Bruns- 
wick), 309 

Mount Athos (Greece), 968, 969 
Mount Morgan (Queensland), 378 
Mount Titano (San Marino), 1254 
Mount Vernon (New York), 560 
Mountain Provs. (1M-), 620 
Mouscron (Belgium), 676 
Mexico (Angola), 1203 ' 

Mozambique (Portuguese E. Africa), 
1197, 1201, 1203 sqq 
— area and population, 1201, 1203, 
1204 
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MXTA 

Muang-Thai, see Siam 
Mubarraz (Nejd), 647 
Mubende (Uganda), 198 
Mughla (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Muhammad, H. H. (Negri Sembilan), 
177 

Muhamrah. (Persia), see Mohammera 
Muhumaa (Estonia), 827 
Mukadevo (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Mukah (Sarawak), 99 
Mukden (Manchuria), 729, 744; 

university, 732 

Miilheim-on-Ruhr (Prussia), 926 
Mulhouse (France), 849 
Multan (India), 120 
Muncheu, see Munich 
Miinchenbuchsee (Switzerland),wire- 
less station, 1318 
Miinchen-Gladbach (Prussia), 926 
Muncie (Indiana), 614 
Munich (Bavaria), 925, 947 ; technical 
high school, 928 

— university, 928, 929 
Munkholmen (Norway), fort, 1142 
Munster (prov.), area and population, 

80 

— religion, 81 

Munster (Prus.), 926 ; univ., 928, 929 
Muntafiq (Iraq), 1001 
Muong-Thai, see Siam 
Mdrcia (Spain), 1275 ; mines, 1282 ; 
silk, 1281 : town, 1276 ; uni- 
versity, 1277 
Muroran (Japan), 1043 
Murraga (Nyasaland), 209, 1206 
Murut race (Borneo), 96 

— — (Sarawak), 98 

Murzhk (Italian N. Africa), 1031 
Muscat (Oman), 96, 200, 649 
Mrrscatine (Iowa), 517 
Muskegon (Michigan), 636 
Muskogee (Oklahoma), 572 
Mussau Is. (New (luinea), 425 
Muttra (India), 120 
Muwaila (Hejaz), port, 648 
Muzo (Golomb.), emerald mines, 765 
Mycenae (Greece), 970 
Mysore (India), 118, 168, 169 
— • area and population, 118, 121, 
168 

— religion, 121 

— town, 120 
M 3 dilene (Greece), 968 


NAS ■ ■ 

NIbha (India), state, 169 
Nablus (Palestine), 189 ; town, 186, 

191 

Nacaome (Honduras), 987 
Nador (Spanish Africa), 1275 
Naga (Philippines), 621 
Nagano (Japan), 1043 
Nagaoka (Japan), 1043 
Nagasaki (Japan), 1043; shipyard, 

1048 

Nagor Chaisri (Siam), 1265 

— Rajasima (Siam), 1265 

— Siidharmraj (Siam), 1265 

— Svarga (Siam), 1265 

Nagorni Karabakh, Auton. region 
(Azerbaijan), 1246 
Nagoya (Japan), 1043 
Nagpur (India), 120, 156, 156; uni- 
versity, 128, 150 
Nahan (India), state, 169 
Nahud (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Nairobi (Kenya), 195, 197 
Nakhichevan, Soviet Rep, of, 1246 
Nakuru (Kenya), 195 
Nanianghan (Uzbekistan), 1225, 1243 
Namatanai (New Ireland), 425 
Namur (Belg.), prov., 674 ; town, 

676 

Nanaimo (British Columbia), 806 
Nana Kru (Liberia), 1070 
Nanch’ang (China), 729 
Nancy (France), 849 ; faculties, 852 ; 
univ., 852 

Nankauri (Nicohars), 145 
Nanking (China), 727 ; port, 731 ; 
univ., 732 

Nanking Government (China), 727, 

728, 731, 732 

Nan-ning (China), port, 731 
Nantes (France), 849; port, 865 
Nanumaga Island (Paeilic), 421 
Nanumea Island (Pacific), 421 
Nanyang Univ. (China), 732 
Napier (New Zealand), 405 
Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1010 ; de- 
fence, 1019 ; port, 1025 ; town, 

1012; univ., 1014 
Napo-Pastaza (Ecuador), 806 
Narendra Shah, ruler (Tehri), 171 
Naricual (Venezuela), coal mine, 1344 
Nariho (Colombia), 753 ; gold, 765 
Narva (Estonial, 828 ^ 

Nashua (New Hampshire), 552 

Z Z . 
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NAS 

Nashville (Tennessee), 445, .587, 688 
Nasirabid tahsii (Bal.), 147 
Nasiriyah (Iraq), 1000 
Nassau (Bahamas), 332, 333 
Natal, Frov. of, 224, 242 
■— Administrator, 225, 242 

— area and population, 226, 242, 243 

— eoal, 234, 243 

— constitution & govt., 224, 225 

— education, 228 sqq, 243 

— gold, 234, 244 

— justice, 230 

— maize, 233, 243 

— minerals, 234, 243, 244 

— production and industrjq 232, 

233, 243, 244 

— Provincial Council, 225 
— • representation, 224, 225 

— university collegej 229 

— wheat, 232 

Natal (Brazil), town, 698 

Nauplia (Greece), 968 

Nauru Is. (Pacific), 423, 428, 429 

— mandate, 423, 428 

Navaho Indians (New Mexico), 557 
Navaro (West Africa), 269 
Navarra (Spain), province, 1276 ; 
minerals, 1282 

Navigators’ Islands, see Samoa 
Nawa (Japan), 1043 
Nawanagar (India), state, 171 
Nayarit (Mexico), state, 1083 
Nazareth (Palestine), 186, 187, 188 
Ndola (Northern Rhodesia), 221 
Nebi Saleh Is. (Persian Gulf), 95 
Nebraska, 441, 547 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 649 

— area and population, 441, 467, 547 

— production and industry, 458, 548, 

649 

— public lands, 467 

— representation, 437, 547 

— wheat, 458, 649 
Neckar (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Nedounkadou (Fr. India), 874 
Negapatam (India), 120 

Negri Sembilan (Malay), 177, 178, 
180 

Negrito race (Andamans), 146 
Negros Is. (P.L), 620 
Neiba (Dominican Repub.), .salt, 802 
Neisse (Germany), fort destroyed, 
932 


NEW 

Neiva (Colombia), 753 _ 

Nejd, Sultanate of (Arabia), 645 sgg 

— Sultan, 645, 646, 647 

— war with Hejaz, 646, 647 
Nejran (Yemen), 648 
Nekempti (Abyssinia), 632 
Nelson (British Columbia), 305 
Nelson (New Zealand) district, 404 

— town, 405 

Nepal, 112, 1102, 1103 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 170 
Neravy (French India), 874 
Nestorians (Persian), 1165 
Netherland Island (Pacific), 421 
NETiiEP.LANns, The, 1104 sgg 

— colonies, 1120 sqq 

finance of, 1112, 1124, 1128, 

1130 

— finance, 1111 sqq 

colonial, 1112, 1124, 1128, 1130 

— police, 1107, 1110, 1111 
Netherlands-India, see Dutch East 

Indies 

Nettapacom (Fr. India), 874 
Neuchatel(Switz.), 1308, 1310, 1311 

— town, 1311 ; university, 1312 
Neuenhurg, see Neuchfitel 
Neuhardthof (Palestine), 186 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (France), 849 
Neuquen (Argentina), 663 

Neu Strelitz (Gernaany), 954 
Nouteich (Danzig), 779 
Nevada, 442, 649 sqq 

— area and pop., 442, 457, 649, 650 

— mining, 462, 651 

— production and industry, 462, 560, 

551 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 549 

— silver, 462, 551 

Nevis I. (W. Indies), 338, 339 
New Amsterdam (B. Guiana), 325 
Newar race (Nepal), 1103 
Newark (New Jersey), 445, 654 

— (Ohio), 669 

New Bedford (Mass.), 445, 532 
New Britain (Connecticut), 497 
New Britain Is. (New Guinea), 425 
New Brunswick, 278, 279, 308 sqq 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 290, 309 

— area and population, 281, 309 

— constit’n & govt., 278, 279, 280, 

309 
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NEW 

New Bbxinswiok, crops, 288, 289, 
290, 309 

— dairy output, 290 

— education, 284, 309 

— finance, 285, 309 

— fruit farming, 291 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 309 

— live stock, 289 

— mining and minerals, 292, 310 

— production and industry, 288, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 309, 3l0 

— religion, 283 

— representation, 278; 279, 309 

— wheat, 288 

New Brunswick (town) (N.J.), 554 
NewburgfNew York), 560 
New OjVLEDONIA, 873, 918 sqq 

— area and population, 873, 919 
Newcastle (New South. Wales), 361 ; 

port, 365 

— (Pennsylvania), 678 
Newcastle-on-Tjme, 15 ; coll., 22 
Newchwang (China), 730, 744, 745 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 
278, 328 sq/i 

— warship, 46 

New Georgia Island (Pacific), 421 
New Glasgow (Nova Scotia), 811 
New Guinea (late German New 
Guinea), 423 sg'? 

— area and population, 424, 425, 

426 

— missions, 424, 425 

— ports, 424, 425 

— production, 424, 426, 426 

— towns, 424, 425, 426 

New Guinea, Br., see Papua, 400 sq^ 

— Dutch, 1122 

New Hampshire, 441, 561 ^qq 

— area and population, 441, 551, 

552 

— customs district, 472 
■ — naval station, 455 

— representation, 437, 651 : 

— shipping, 472 

New Hanover Is. (Pacific), 425 

New Haven (Conn.), 445, 497 

New Hebrides (Pacific), 422, 920 

— hooks of reference, 423, 921 
New Ireland Is. (New Guinea), 425 
New Jersey, 441, 553 sqq 

— • area and population, 441, 554 

— representation, 437, 654 


N.EW 

New Kowloon (China), 109 
New London (Connecticut), naval 
station, 455 

New Mexico, 442, 556 sqq 

— area and population, 442, 457, 556 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 666 
Newnham College, Cambridge, 23 
New Orleans (La.), 445, 524 ; custonis 

district, 472 ; port, 489, 525 ; 
naval stn., 455 ; univ., 524 
New Plymouth (N. Zealand), 405 
Newport (Kentucky), '522 

— (Mom), 15 

— (R.I.), 681 ; naval stn., 465 

— (Shrops.), College, 22 
Newport News (Virginia), 598 
New Providence Island (W.I.), 332 
New Eoehelle (N.Y.), 560 

New South Wales, 346, 347, 
360 sqq 

— area and population, 347, 861, 

362 

— births, marriages, deaths, 347, 

362 

— commerce, 354, 367 

— communications, 366, 368 

— constitution & govt., 345, 346, 

360, 861 

— dependency, 361, 368 

— Family Endowment Act, 363 

— imports and exports, 354, 367 

— railways, 856, 868 

— representation, 346, 360 

— tramways, 356, 368 

— See, also Australia, Commonwealth 
New Territories (Hong Kong), 109 
Newton (Massachusetts), 532 

New AVe-stminster (B. Columbia), 305 
New York (City), area & pop., 444, 
559 

— customs district, 472 

— Federal Bank, 477 

— finance, 562 

— imports and exports, 563 

— local government, 559 

— shipping, 472, 663 

— university, 660, 561 

New York State, 441, 568 sqq 

— area and pojmlation, 441, 659, 560 

— banks, 563. 

Federal, 477 ' 

— customs district, 472 
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NEW 

New Yobk State, naval station, 
455 

— representation, 437, 559 

— shipping, 472, 563 

— tobaeep, 459 

New Zealand, 345, 402 sqq 

— customs, 352, 407, 411 

— defence, 408, 409 

: military, 408 

naval, 44, 46, 409 

— dependencies, 404, 414, 415, 424, 

427.428 

— election results (1928), 403 

— mandate, 424, 427 

— Maoris, 402, 403, 406, 414 

— navy, 44, 46, 409 

— taritf reciprocity with Australia, 

362 

— wool, 410, 411, 412 
Ngotshe (Natal), 242 
Ngnle (Belg. Congo), 687 
Niagara Falls (New York), 560 

— Peninsula (Ontario), 291 
Niamey (French West Africa), 913 
Nicabagita, 1132sg'g^ 

— wireless stations, 763, 1136 
Nice (France), 849 ; observatory, 853 
Nicobar Islands, 114, 121, 145 
NiooIaev(U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Nicosia (Clyprus), 105 

Nietheroy (Brazil), 698, 699 
Nidwalden, see Uhterwald 
Niederbayern (Gennany), 946 
Niederschlesien (Prussia), 956 
Ni^vre (France), dept., 846 
Niger Colony (French West Africa), 
873, 906, 906, 907, 912, 913 
-- post offices, 908 
Nigeria, 250 sqq, 274, 275 

— provinces, 251, 252, 274, 275 
Nighde (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 211 
Niigata (Japan), 1043 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 613 
Nijni-Noygorod (U.S.S.R.), 1225; 
university, 1227 

Nile district, West (Uganda), 198, 
199 

— river, navigation, 267 

Nimeguen (Netherlands), 1108 
Nimes (France), 849 , 

Nimule (Uganda), 198 
Ningpo (China), port, 731 


NOB 

Ninigo Group (Pacific), 425 
Nioro (French West Africa), 911 
Nippon, see Japan 
Nis (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Nissan Islands (Pacific), 425, 426 
Niayros ( JSgean), 1035 
Niuafoou Island (Pacific), 419 
Niuatobutabu Island (Pacific), 419 
Niuchwang, see Newell wang 
Niue Island (Cook Islands), 414, 415 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 421 
N’Jala (Sierra Leone), 261 
Nkata (Nyasaland), 208 
NogalTerritory ( It. Somaliland), 1029 
Nome (Alaska), 611 ; gold, 612 
Nongson coal mines (Annam), 878 
Nonouti Island (Pacific), 421 
Nord (France), dept., 846 
Nordland (Norway), 1139 
Nord-Trondelag (Norway), 1139 
Norfolk (Yirginia), 445, 598 

— naval station, 455 
Norfolk Island (Australia), 358 
Norrbotten (Sweden), province, 1294 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1293, 1295 
North Africa, see Algeria, Oyrenaica, 

Tripoli, Tunis, &o. 

Northam (W. Aust.), 389 
Northampton, population, 15 
Northampton (Mass.), 582 
North Battleford (Canada), 820 
North Borneo, British, 96 sqq 
North Brabant (Netherlands), 1107, 
1114 

North Carolina, 442, 663 sqq 

— agriculture, 469, 565 

— area and population, 442, 564 

— cotton, 459 ' 

— customs district, 473 

— ports, 472, 565 

— production and industry, 459, 565 

— representation, 437, 664 

— shipping, 472, 565 

— tobacco, 469, 565 
North China, see Weihaiwex 
North Dakota, 441, 566 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 567, 668 

— area and pop,, 441, 457, 566 

— production and industry, 458, 

667, 568 

— public lands, 467 

— representation, 437, 566 

— wheat, 458, 668 


I 


I 


4 


I 


A. 


INDEX 
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North East Land (Spitsbergen), 1150 
North Eastern Univ. (China), 732 
North Holland (Netherlands), 1107, 
1113 

North Island (New Zealand), 404 
North Sea fisheries (German), 934 
North Serbia, 3256 
North Slesvig (Denmark), 784 
North Tonawonda (New York), 560 
North Vancouver (B. Colum.), 305 
Northern Frontier Province (Kenya), 
195 

Northern Ireland, Msqq, 75, 76 

— boundary, 76 

— eleotox’ate, 5, 6 

— insurance, unemployment, 28, 29, 

70 

— Parliament, 6, 66, 75 
Northern Province (Uganda), 198 
Northern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 

Northern 

Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
250, 268, 269 

Northern Territory (Aust.), 347, 
898 sqq 

— area and population, 347, 398, 399 

— communications, 366 

— imports and exports, 354, 399 

— inhabited houses, 347 

— railways, 356, 399 
Northfield (Minn.), 639 
North-West Bay (Tasmania), 897 
North-West Frontier Agencies, etc, 

(India), 169 

North-West Frontier Prov. (India), 
114,159,160 

— agriculture, 132, 160 

— area and population, 117, 121, 160 

— births and deaths, 119 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 114, 160 

— justice, 124, 160 

— land revenue, 126, 130, 160 
tenure, 180 

— Political Agencies, &o., 118, 121, 

160, 169 

— religion, 121, 160 
North-West Territories (Canada), 

278, 281, 321, 322 
•— area and population, 281, 322 

— constitution and government, 278, 

280, 322 

— religion, 288 


. :nuk 

Noith-Western Univ. (China), 732 
Norway, 1137 sqq 

— dependency, 1150 

— King, 3, 783, 1137, 1138 
Norway Honse (Canada), air station, 

287 

Norwich, population, 15 
Norwood (Ohio), 569 
Nosy-Be Is. (Madagascar), 900 
Nottingham, pop., 15 ; College, 22 
Non Island (New Caledonia), 918 
Noumea (New Caledonia), 918, 919 

— College La Pdrouse, 919 
Nova-God (Port India), 1205 
Novara (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Nova Scotia, 278, 279, 310 sqq 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 291, 312 

— apples, 291 

— area and population, 281, 311 

— births, marriages, deaths, 282, 311 

— constitution & gov,, 278, 279, 280, 

310,311 

— crops, 288, 289 

— dairying, 290 

— education, 283, 311 

— finance, 285, 312 

— fruit, 291, 312 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 310 

— live stock, 289 

— mines & minerals, 292, 312 

— production and industry, 288, 289, 

290, 291, 292, 312 

— religion, 283, 311 

— representation, 278, 279, 310 

— wheat, 288 

Novi Pazar (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1257 

Novi Sad (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1267 
Novocherkassk (U.S. S. R. ), 1225 
Novo-Omsk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Novo Redondo (Angola), 1203 
Novorossisk (U.S. S.R.), 1226 
Novo-Sibirsk (U,S S.R.), 1225 
No'wogrodek (Poland), 1186, 1186 
Nqong (Kenya), 195 
Nuble (Chile), province, 718 
Nueva Esparta (Venez.), state, 1841 
Nueva Viscaya (P. I.), prov., 620 
Nuevo Leon (Mexico), state, 1083 
Nuguria Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Nuguria Is, (Solomon Is.), 426 
Nui Island (Pacific), 421 
Nukahiva Is. (French Oceania), 920 
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Nukualofa (Tonga), 419 ; wireless 
station, 4‘iO 

Nukufetau Island (Pacific), 420 
Nukulaelae Island (Pacific), 421 
Nukumami Is. (Solomon Is.), 426 
Nukunau Is. (Gilkert Is.), 421 
Nukunono Island-s (Pacific), 415 
Nuoro (Italy), lOlG 
NurakitaTs. (Ellice Is,), 421 
Nuremberg or Niirnberg (Bavaria), 

: 925‘, 947 

' Nusa (Pacific), 425 

Nusliki Niabat (Baluchistan), 147 
I ; Nyanza Province (Kenya), 195 

! ;: Ntasaianb Proteotoiiate, 208 sg'5' 

— Governor, 208, 209 
; ; — railways, 209, 1205 

I Nyeri (Kenya), 195 

! NyiregyMza (Hungary), 992 

Nykoping (Sweden), 1295 
I , Hyland (Finland), 883 

I N’z4r4kor4 (French Guinea), 909 



Oahu (Hawaii), 613, 614, 615 
Oakland (California), 445 
Oak Park Village (III), 511 
Oases, Saharan (Algona), 886 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1083 ; town, 1083 
Obbia (Italian Somaliland), 1029 
Oboid, El (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Oberbay era (Bavaria), 946 
Oberfrankeu (Bavaria), 946 
Oberhau.seu (Prussia), 926 
Oberhessen (Hesse), 951 
Oberpfalz (Bavaria), 946 
Obersehlesien (Prussia), 956 
Obock (French Somali Coast), 905 
Obuassi (Gold Coast), 258 
Obwalden, see Hnterwald 
Ocean Island (Pacific), 421 
Oceania (Brit.)^ 74, 345, il9 sqq 
— (French), 878, 920, 921 
Ocumare (Venezuela), 1341 
Odense (Denmark), 784 
Odessa (Russia), 1225 
Oedenhurg (Hungary), 991 
Oesel (Estonia), 828 
Offenbach (Hesse), 926, 951 
Offenhurg (Baden), 944 
Ofu Island (Samoa), 627 
Ogasawarajima (Bonin) Is., 1041 
Ogden (Utah), 593 . 

Ogdensburg (New York), 560 


G’Higgins (Chile), proviuce, 718 
Ohio, 441, 568 sqq 
~ agricnlture, 458, 459, 570, 571 

— area and population, 441, 568, 569 

— production and industry, 458, 

469, 570, 571 

— representation, 437, 568 

— tobacco, 459, 570 
~ wheat, 458 
Ohra (Danzig), 779 

Ohrid (Serb, Groat, Slovene), 1267 
Oil Is. (Matmitius), 207 
Oise:(France), dept, 846 
Oita (Japan), 1043 
Oizatskaia(U.S.S.R.), autou. region, 
1222 

Okanagan Valley (British Columbia), 
291 

Okayama (Japan), 1048 : 

Oki (Japan), 1041 
Oki-ahoma, 442, 571 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 459, 673 

— area and population, 442, 572 

— cotton, 459, 573 

— mining, 573, 579 

— production and industry, 458, 459, 

573 

— representation, 437, 672 

— wheat, 468, 578 
Oklahoma City, 446, 572 
Okmulgee (OkL), 572 
Oldenbues, R epublic of, 923, 954, 956 
— . town, 926, 955 ■ 

Oldham, popixlation, 15 
Old Rumania. 1213, 1214, 1216 
Olean (New York), 560 
Oliva (Danzig), 779 
Olomouc (Czechoslovakia), 772 

— faculties, 773 

Olosega Island (Samoa), 627 
Olten (Switzerland), 1311 
Olympia (Washington), 600, 601 
Omaha (Nebraska), 445,548, 649 
Oman, 645, 649, 650 
Omdunnan (A.-E. Sudan) 263 
Omoa (Honduras), 987 
Omsk(U.B.S.R.), 1225 
Omuda (Japan), 1043 
Omuramba (S.W. Africa), 271 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 421 
Ontaeio, 278, 279, 313 sqq 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 314 

— apples, 291 




J 


1 
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I Ontario, area and population, 281, 

f' 282, 313 

! — births, mamages, deaths, 282 

[ — eonstit. & gov., 278, 280, 313 

I — crops, 288, 289 

— dairy output, 290 

! — education, 283, 313 

i — finance, 286, 314 

— forestry, 291, 314 

# — Legislative Assembly, 280, 313 

I — Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 313 

j — live stock, 289, 314 

j — mining, 292, 314 

— production and industry, 288, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 314 
- , — religion, 283 

— representation, 278, 313 

if — tobacco, 291 

i ■ — wheat, 288 

Ontong Java Islands (Pacific), 421 
Oodnadatta (S. Australia), 399 
Opava (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Opland (Norway), 1139 
Opobo (Nigeria), 253 
Oporto (Port.), 1196 ; univ., 1197 
Oradea Mare (Eumania), 1214 
Oran (Algeria), 887 ; naval st., 860; 
town, 887 

Orange (New South Wales), 361 
t — (New Jersey), 554 

f Orange Free State Province, 224, 

247 sqq " 

— Administrator, 225, 248 

— agriculture, 232, 233, 249 

— area and population, 226, 227, 248 

— coal, 284 

— commerce, 249, 250 

— constitution & govt., 224, 225, 

248 

— diamonds, 234 

A — education, 228, 229, 249 

f — local government, 226, 249 

f — maize, 233 

— minerals, 234 

— production and industry, 232, 233, 

249 

—r Provincial Council, 226 

— railways, 236, 237 

— representation, 224, 225 

— wheat, 232 

Ordou (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
ft V Orebro (Sweden), 1294 ; town, 1295 

pf Oregon, 442, 574 sqq 


OTT . I 

Oregon, agriculture, 458, 575, 676 v 

— area and population, 442, 457, I 

674 ■ ■ ■ p 

— customs district, 472 I 

— porte, 472, 576 f 

— production and industry, 458, 575, ! 

676 I 

— public lands, 457 I 

— representation, 437, 574 \ 

— shipping, 472, 676 1 

— wheat, 4.58, 676 I 

Orekhovo-Zuevo (U.S.S.R.), 1225 " 

Orel (IJ.S. 8 .R,), univ., 1227 
Orenburg (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Orense (Spain), province, 1275 
Oriental Region (Ecuador), 805 
Oriente (Cuba), province, 766 
Oriol (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Orissa (India), see Bihar 
Orizaba (Mexico), 1083 
Orkney Isles, area and pop,, 17 
Orleans (France), 849 
Orne (Prance), dept., 846 
Oro (Ecuador), province, 805 
Oruro (Bolivia), 691 ; town, 691 
Osaka (Japan), 1043 
Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1142 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin), 606 
Osijek (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Oslo (Norway), formerly Kristiania, 

1139 ; port, 1148 ; tm, 1140 ; 
univ., 1141 

Osmania Univ. (Hyderabad), 128 
Osnabriick (Prussia), 926 
Osowiec (Poland), fort, 1190 
Ossetia, Southern, Anton. Region of 
(Georgia), 1247 
Ostend (Belgium), 675 
Ostergbtland (Sweden), prov., 1293 
Ostersnnd (Sweden), 1295 
Ostfold (Norway), 1139 
Ostpreussen; 928, 956 
Ostrava M. (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Ostrava SI. (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Oswego (New York), 660 
Otago (N.Z.), dist., 404 5 univ., 406 
Otaru (Japan), 1043 
Otekaike (N.Z.), 406 
Ottawa (Canada), 279, 280, 281, 284, 

313, 314, 322 

— air station, 287 

— port, 296 

— university, 314 
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Ottumwa (Iowa), 617 
Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1178 
Ouaga-dougou (Up. Volta), 912 
Ouahigouya (Upper Volta), 912 
Ouchak (Turkey), mercury, 1328 
Oudjda (Morocco), 1093, 1094 
Oudh, see United Provincea 
Oudtshoorn (Cape Colony), 240 
Ouezzan (Morocco), 1093 
Otdgaret (French India), 874 
Oulu (Ulelborg), (Finland), govt., 
833 ; town, 834 
Ourfa (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Outer Mongolia, 748 
Outer Provinee.*) (D.E, Indies), 1125 
Ovambo race (S.-W. Africa), 271, 
272 

Ovamboland (S.-W. Africa), 271 
Overysel (Netherlands), 1107, 1114 
Oviedo (Spain), prov., 1275, 1282 

— town, 1276 ; university, 1277 
Owensboro’ (Ky.), 622 

Oxford, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 23 
Oyapoo (French Guiana), 917 
Oyarzun (Spain), fort, 1280 

Paarl (Cape Colony), 240 
Pachmakly (Bulgaria), 710 
Pachuca (Mexico), 1088 
Pacific Is. (Br.), 75, 345, 414, 415, 
416 sg' 5 ', 419 sqq, 423 sqq^ 427, 
42S 

books of reference, 415, 418, 

423, 426, 428, 429 

High Commissioner, 416, 419, 

420, 423 

— (French), 873, 918 sqq 

— (Japanese Mandate), 423, 1061 
Pacificador (Dominican Eep.), prov., 

800 ; town, 800 

Padang (Dutch Ea.st Indies), 1123 
Padua or Padova (Italy), 1008 ; town, 
1012; university, 1014 
Paducah (Kentucky), 522 
Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah 
(Perak), 177 

Paernu (Estonia), 828 ; port, 828 
Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 627 
Pahang (Malay St.), 172, 177, 178, 


PAN 

Pakhoi (China), port, 731 
Paknam forts (Siam), 1267 
Palanpur (India), 171 
Palapye Bead (Bechuanaland), 216 
Palatinate (Bavaria), 946 

— Upper (Bavaria), 946 

Palau or Pelew Is. (Weatn. Carolines), 
423, 1061 

Palawan Is. (P.I.), 620 
Palembang (Dutch East Indies), 1122 
Palencia (Spain), province, 1276 
Palermo (Sicily), 1010 ; port, 1025 

— town, 1012 ; university, 1014 
Palestine, 186 sqq, 1323 

— administration, 185, 186, 1323 

— air mail service, 824 

— British troops in, 46 

— commerce, 190 

— communications, 190, 824 

— defence, 46, 188 

— High Commis.sion6r, 185, 191 

— Jewish Colonies, 186, 187 
immigration, 186 

— — National Home, 185 
. religious courts, 187, 188 

— — schools, 187 

— mandate, 75, 185, 191, 1323 

— occupation, 46, 185 

— railways, 190, 648 

— Zionist Organisation, 186, 187 
Palime(Togo), 914 

Palma (Baleares), 1276 
Palmas, Las (Canary Islands), 1276 
Palmerston Island (Cook Is.), 414 
Palmerston North (N.Z.), 405 
Palmyra Island (Pacific), 422 
Pamplona (Spain), 1276; fort, 1280 
Pamwe race (Spanish Africa), 1289 
Panama, 754, 1152 sqq 

— boundary dispute with Costa Itica 

settled, 759, 1153 

— canal, 980, 1155 sgg 
finance, 460, 1156 

— mineral resources, 1164 

— ports, 763, 1163, 1155 

— wireless stations, 768 

Panama, province, 1163 ; town, 1163, 
1155, 1166 

Panama Canal & Zone, 980, 1155 .sg'g' 
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PAN 

Panay Islaiid(PMlippines), 620 
Panoevo (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1257 

Paneve2ys (Lithuania), 1076 
Pangani (Tanganyika), 270 
Pan gin (G6a), 1206 
Pangkor Island (Perak), 172 
Panjgiir (Baluchistan), 148, 149 
Pannco dist. (Mexico), oil, 1085 
Paotingfu (China), 729 
Papeete (Tahiti), 921 
Paphos (Cyprus), 105 
Papua,, Territory of, 340, 400 sqq 

— government, 345, 400 

Para (Brazil), 698; arsenal, 702; 
rubber, 702 

Paraguari (Paraguay), dept., 1169 ; 
town, 1160 ; wireless station, 
1162 

Paeaguay, 1158 sqq 
Parahyba (Brazil), 698 ; town, 698, 
699 

Paramaribo (Surinam), 1128 
Parand (Argentina), 653 ; tn., 654 

— (Brazil), 698 
coal, 703 

— — colony, 703 
education, 699 

Parbhu Narain Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Benares State), 171 
Parchim (Mecklenburg-Sehw. ), 954 
Pardubice (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Pargana Manpur (India), 130, 132 
Paris (France), 849 

— faculties, &c., 862, 863 

— finance, 857 

— local government, 846 

— university, 852 

Parit Buntar (Malaya), 176 
Parkorsbm’g (West Virginia), 603 
Parkea (N.S.W.), 361 
Parma (It.), 1009 ; tn., 1012 

— university, 1014 
Paro (Bhutdn), 689 

Parramatta (New South Wales), 
861 

Parry Is. (New Zealand), 414 

Parsis (Persia), 1165 

Parsons (Kansas), 619 

Partabgarh (India), 170 

Pas (Canada), air station, 287 i 

Pasowark (Danzig), 779 

Pasadena (California), 490 


FBM ■ 

Pas-de-Calais (France), dept,, 846 
Pasir Mas (Malaya), 182 

— Puteh (Malaya), 182 
Paso, El (Texas), 445, 690 
Passaic (New Jersey), 446, 554 
Passau (Germany), faculties, 928 
Pasto (Colombia), 753 

— university, 754 
Patagonia (6bile), 722 

— coal, 658 

Paterson (New Jersey), 445, 564 
Patiala (India), 169 ; town, 120 
Patmos (jEgean), 1035 
Patna (India), 120, 151 ; univ., 122, 
123, 151 

Patras (Greece), 968 
Patriarchs of 

— Alexandria, 632, 815, 1225 

— Antioch, 882, 1225 

— Constantinople, 1225, 1325 

— Jerusalem, 1226 
Patricia, dist. (Canada), 313 
Pattani (Siam), 1265 
Paucartambo district (Peru), coffee, 

1178 

Paulpie.tersburg (Natal), 242 
Pavia (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012, 1020 

— university, 1014 
Pawtucket (R.I.). 445, 581 

Paya Lebar (Singapore), wireless sta- 
tion, 176 

Payo Obispo (Mexico), 1083 
Paysandu ( Uruguay), 1335, 1338 

— town, 1335 

Payta (Pera), hats, 807 
Paz, La (Bolivia), 691 ; town, 691 ; 
nniv., 691 

(Mexico), 1083 

Pazardjik (Bulgaria), 710 
Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), defence, 455, • 
614 

Pearl Islands (Panama), 1164 
Pecs (Hungary), 992; coal, 996 ; 
military district, 995 ; univ., 
993 

Pedregal (Panama), port, 1153 
Pedro Cays (West Indies), 335, 337 
Peel (Isle of Man), 70 
Peking (China), 730, 740 ; uni- 
versities, 732 
Pella (Greece), 968 
Pemba Island, 194, 200, 204 

— clove industry, 202 
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Pemba Island, ■wireless station, 20S j 
Penaga (Straits Settlements), wireless 
station, 176 

Penang (Straits Settlements), 171, 
172, 174, 175 

Peniehe (Portugal), lace, 1199 
Pennsylvania, 441, 577 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 459, 579 

— area and pop., 441, 577 

— naval yard, 455 

— j)roduction and industry, 458, 459, 

579, 680 

— repreaentation, 437, 577 

— tobacco, 459, 579 

— wheat, 458, 679 

Peiion de la Gomera (Sp. Af.), 12/ 6 
Penonome (Panama), 1153 
Penrhyn Island (Cook Islands), 414 
Pensacola (Florida), 604 

— naval yard, 455 
Pcnta (U.S.S.E.), 1225 
Pentecost Is. (New Hebrides), 422 
Peoria (Illinois), 445, 511 

Pera (Turkey), 1324 

Perak. (Malay St.), 172, 177, 1/8, 
179, 180 

Perene District (Pera), cocoa, 1178 ; 
coffee, 1178 

Pergamino (Argentina), 654 
Perim Island (lied Sea), 94 
Perils (Malay State), 181, 182 

— ruler, 182 . 

Perm(U.S.S.E.), 1225; umv., 1227 
Pernambuco (Brazil), 698, 700 
Pemik coal mines (Bulgaria), 714 
Peros Banhos Is. (Mauritius), 207 
Perpignan (France), 849 

Persia, 1164 sgg , 

— metric system introduced, 1172 

— new railway, 1171 
Persian Gulf, minerals, 1168 
Perth (Scotland), population, 17 

— (W. Australia), mint, 358, 393 
Perth Amboy (New Jersey), 664 
Peru, 1174 sqq 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

690, 718, 763, 764, 805, 

1175,1176 

— coasting trade closed to foreigners, 

1180 

— provinces, 718, 1175, 1176 ; 

— settlement with Chile, 718, 
1175 


Peru, transcontinental railway, 1180. 
Perugia (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012.; 

university, 1014 
Peruvian Corporation, 1178 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1012 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1009 
Pescadores Islands (Japan), 1041, 
1060 

Pescara (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012 
Peshawar (India), 120, 639 ; popula- 
tion, 160 

Pespire (Honduras), 986 
Pesterzsebet (Hungary), 992 
Petah-Tikvah (Palestine), 189 
Peten (Guatemala), timber, 979 
Petersburg (Alaska), 611 
I Petersburg (Yirginia), 598 

Petra (Trans-Jordan), 192, 193 

Petritch (Bulgaria), 710 _ 

Petrograd (now Leningrad;, 

U.S.S.R.), 1226 'X 

Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil-yielding regions— 
Algeria, 889 Japan, 1050 

Angola, 1203 Mexico, 1085 

Argentina, 658 Morocco, 1096 


Azerbaijan, Palestine, 189 

1247 Papua, 401 

Bolivia, 693 Persia, 1168 

Borneo, 97 Peru, 1179 

Brazil, 702 Poland, 1191 

Canada, 292, Portuguese W. 

303, 810, 314 Afr., 1208 

China, 737 Rumania, 1217 

Colombia, 756 Russia, 1233 

Dominican Re- Sarawak, 98,9 9 

pub., 801 Syria, 883 

D.E. Ind.,1125 Trinidad, 342 

Ecuador, 807 TJ.S.A., 461, 

Gt. Britain, 51 and see 

India, 133 States, &c. 

Iraq, 1002 Venezuela, 

Italy, 1022 _ 1344 

Petrosavodsk (Karelia), 1224 
Petseri (Estonia), 828 
Pforzheim (Baden), 926, 944 
Philadelphia (Liberia), 1070 
Philadelphia (Penn.), 444, 577 

— customs district, 472 
Federal Bank, 477 

— naval yard, 455 : 

— port, 472, 680 
Philippeville (Algeria), 887 
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Philippinb Islands, 442, 620 sqq 
area and population, 442, 620, 621 

— defence, 462, 621 

— government, 440, 620 
justice, 449, 621 

— naval station, 455 
Pliilippopolis (Bulgaria), 710, 711 
Phiotis (Greece), 968 
PhnOm-Penli (Cambodia), 878 
Phocis (Greece), 968 

Phcenix (Arizona), 485 
Phoenix Islands (Pacific), 420 
Piacenza (Italy), 1009 

— town, 1012 
Piatigorsk(lT.S.S.R.), 1225 
Piauhy (Brazil), state, 698 
Piohincha (Ecuador), prov., 805 
Piedmont (Italy), 1008, 1020 

■ — mining, 1021 

— silk culture, 1022 
Pierre (South Dakota), 686 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 227, 242 
Pilar (Paraguay), 1159 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, 807 
Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 765; port. 

768 

— town, 766 

Pine Bluif (Arkansas), 488 
Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 919 
Ping-Yang (Korea), port, 1057 
Piotrkow (Poland), 1186 
Piraeus (Greece), customs, 970 
Pirmasens (Bavaria), 947 
Pirna (Saxony), 961 
Pirot (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1267 

— carpets, 1280 

Pisa (Italy), 1009 ; tn., 1012 ; univ., 
1014 

Piscopi (JSgean), 1035 
Pishin (Baluchistan), 147 
Pistoia (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012 
Pita (French Guinea), 909 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 420 
Piti (Guam), port, 625 
Pittsburgh (Kans. ), 619 

— (Pa.), 44-4, 577, 678 
Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 532 
Pitzewo (China), 1061 

Piura (Peru), 1175 ; tn., 1176 
Pius XL (Pope), 1207 
Plainfield (N.J.), 554 
Planitz (Saxony), 961 
Plauen (Saxony), 926, 961 


FOR 

Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 710 ; 
town, 710 

Ploesti (Rumania), 121 4 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 710; 
town, 710 

Plymouth, population, 15 

— (Montserrat), 339 
Plzeh (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Pobd (Dahomey), 911 
Pocatello (Idaho), 508 
Podrinje (Serbia) antimony, 1260 
Pointe-a-Pitre (Guadeloupe), 916 
Poiute-des-Galets (Reunion), 903 
Pointe-Noire (Fr. Congo), S 98 
Poitiers (France), univ., 852 
Pokrovsk (German Volga Rep., 

tJ.S.S.R.), 1224 
Pola (Italy), 1008 ; tn., 1012 
Poland, 1183 sg'g, 1222 

— area & population, 924, 1185, 1186 

— boundaries, 1076, 1184 

— port, 780, 1192 

— social insurance, 1188 

— territory gained, 924 
Poland (Congress), 1185 

— ■ (former Prussian), 924, 1186 

— (former Russian), 1183, 1185 
Polesie (Poland), 1185, 1186 
Poltaratsk (Turkmenistan), 1242 
Poltava (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Polygyros (Greece), 968 
Pomerania (Prussia), 956 
Pomorze (Poland), 1185, 1186, 1188 
Ponap^ (Caroline Islands), 1061 
Ponce (Porto Rico), 616 
Pondaiman, Gopala, Raja (Puddu* 

kottai), 168 

Pondich5ry (French India), 874 
port, 874 

! Pondoland (Capa Colony), 240 
j Poneviej (Lithuania), 1076 
! Pongo de Manseriche, 1176 
1 Pontevedra (Spain), province, 1275 
! Pontiac (Mich.), 536 
Poona (India), 120, 1.52 
Poopo, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 693 
Popayan (Colom.), 753 ; univ., 754 
Popo (Papua), wireless station, 402 
Pori (Bjorneborg) (Finland), 834 
Porlamar (Vonez.), wireless station, 
1345 

Portage la Prairie (Canada), 307 
Portaiegre (Port.), 1196 ; town, 1196 
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Port Antonio (Jamaica), 335 
Port Arthnr (China), 730, 745, 1042, 
1061 

Port Arthur (Texas), 690 
Port Augusta (S. Australia), 387, 3S9 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 803, 983, 984, 
985 

Port Bell (Uganda), 199 
Port Blair (Andamans), 145 
Port Castries (St. Lucia), coaling 
station, 344 

Port Chester (N.Y.), 530 
Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 145 
Port Darwin (N. Terr., Aust,), 398 
Port de Paix (Haiti), 983 
Port Edward (Weihaiwei), 184 
Port Elizabeth (Capo OoL), 227, 
240 

Port Gentil (French Congo), 898 
Port Harcourt (Nigeria), 261, 253 
Port Hedland (W. Aust), 391 
Port Herald (Nyasaland), 208, 1205 
Port Huron (Michigan), 636 
Portland (Maine), 445, 527 

— (Oregon), 445, 674, 576 
Port Liraon (Costa Rica), 760, 763 ; 

wireless stn., 763 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 205, 206 
|. Port Maria (Jamaica), 335 

f Port Moresby (Papua), 400, 401 

I — wireless station, 402 

Porto (Portugal), 1195 
Porto Alegre (Brazil), 699 
Porto Alexandre (Angola), 1203 
Portobello (Panama), 1163 
Porto Maurizio (Italy), see Imperia 
Porto Novo (Dahomey), 910, 911 
Porto Palermo (Albania), 643 
Porto Rico, 442, 616 sqq 

— area and population, 442, 616 

— customs district, 472 

— defence, 462, 617 

— government, 440, 616 

— ports, 472 

— shipping, 472, 617 

— troops in, 452, 617 
Port of Spain (Trinidad), 340, 341 
Port Royal (Jamaica), fortif., 335 
Port Said (Egypt), 813, 816, 822, 824 
Portsmouth, population, 15 

— (New Hampshire)^ 552 

— naval station, 455 

■ Treaty of, 1041, 1042 


PBI 

Portsmouth (Ohio), 569 

— (Virginia), 598 

Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Portugal, 1195 sqq 

— cols. & dependencies, 1197, 1201, 

sqq 

Portuguesa (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Portuguese Africa, 1201, 1202 sqq , 

{see Angola and Mozambique) | 

— Asia, 1201, 1205, 1206 

— India, 1201, 1205 
Posadas (Argentina), 654, 659 
Posen or Poznan (Poland), county, 

1185,1186 ; fort, 1190; town, 

1186 ; military district, 1189 ; 
univ., 1187 f 

Posen (Prussia), 956 

— territory ceded, 924 
Potchefstroom (Transvaal), 246 ; 

Univ. OolL, 229 

Potenza (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1012 i 

Poti (Georgia), 1248 
Potosi (Bolivia), 691 ; town, 691, 692 
Potrerillos (Honduras), 989 
Potsdam (Prussia), 926 
Poughkeepsie (New York), 660 
Poznan (Poland), 1185, 1186, 1188 ; I 

tn., 1186 ; see Posen | 

Pradera (Colombia), iron works, 766 * 

Prague (Czechoslovakia), 772; univ., i 

773 I 

Prahova (Rumania), petrol, 1217 | 

Praia (Cape Verde Islands), 1201 { 

Prajadhipok, king (Siam), 1264 | 

Pranchinburi (Siam), 1265 | 

Prasak South Canal (Siam), 1267 i 

Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 211, 212, | 

213 ■ I 

Pratabong f Cambodia), 1264 E 

Praust (Danzig), 779 f 

Preanger (Dutch E, Indies), 1121 ^ 

Pferov (Czechoslovakia), 772 ' 

Presburg (Czechoslovakia), see Bratis- | 

lava I 

Preston, population, 15 | 

Pretoria (Transvaal), 225, 227, 245 f 

— university college, 229 j 

Preveza (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 { 

Pribiloif Islands (Alaska), seal | 

fisheries, 612 f 

Prince Albert (Canada), 320 ^ 

Prince Charles Foreland (Spits* 

hergen), 1150 ^ 
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Pmkcb Edwakb IsiiANX),278,815s5rg 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 316 

— area and population, 281, 815 

— births, marriages, deaths, 282 

— constit. & govt. ,281,315 

— crops, 288, 289, 816 

— dairying, |90 

— education, 283, 815 

— finance, 285, 316 

■ — Legislative Assembly, 280, 315 
— • Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 315 

— live stock, 289 

— manufactures, 316 

— production & industry, 288, 289, 

290, 316 

•— religion, 283, 315 

— representation, 278, 279, 315 

— wheat, 288 

Prince Eupert (British Columbia), 
806 ; air station, 287 
Princeton University (N.J.), 655 
Principe Is. (Portugal), 1201, 1202 
Pristina (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Prizren (Serb, Croat, Slovene) 1257 
Prostejov (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Protectorates, British, 76 
Providence (Rhode Is.), 445, 581, 
682 

Providence Island (Seychelles), 211 
Province Wellesley (Penang), 171, 172, 
176 ; wireless station, 176 
Provo (Utah), 693 
PiitrssiA, 923, 955 sqq 

— area and pop., 923, 956, 957 
— - coal, 934, 959 

— iron and steel, 934, 959 

— live stock, 933, 934, 959 

— manufactures, 935, 986 

— production and industry, 933, 934, 

935,959 

— representation, 922, 955 

— territory lost, 924, 966 

— universities, 928, 929, 958 
Prussia, East, 956, 1188 

— in, 924 

— territory ceded, 924 
Prussia, West, 956, 1188 

— pUhiscite in, 924 

— territory ceded, 924 

Przemys'l (Poland), bishopric, 1187 ; 
fort, 1190 ; military dist. , 
1189; town, 1186 
Pudukkottai (India), 168 


PIE 

Puebla (Mexico), 1083 ; town, 1083 
Pueblo (Colorado), 494 
Pueblo Indians (New Mex.), 557 
Puerto Armuelles (Panama), 1163 
Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), 980 
Puerto Cabezas (Nicaragua), 1135 
Puerto Castilla (Honduras), 987 
Puerto Colombia (Colom.), 754 
Puerto Cortez (Hond.), 987, 989 
Puerto Montt (Chile), wireless station, 
725 

Puerto Mutis (Panama), 1163 
Puerto Plata (Dominican Repub-), 
prov., 800 ; city, 800 
Puerto Sal (Hond.), coconuts, 988 
Puertoviejo (Ecuador), 806 
Puget Sound (Wash.), naval station, 
455 

Pukapuka I. (Cook Islands), 414 
Puket Is. (Siam), tin, 1267 
Pulantien (China), 1061 
Pulo Cambing (Timor), 1206 
Punjab, 117, 160 sqq 

— agriculture, 182, 161 

— area and pop., 117, 121, 161 

— births and deaths, 119 
• - education, 123, 161 

— finance, 127, 161 

— forests, 132 

— government, 114, 115, 160 

— Justice, 124, 161 

— land revenue, 127, 130 
tenure, 130 

— native states, 118, 121 

— newspapers, &c., 128 

— religion, 121, 161 

— tea, 131 

— university, 123, 161 
Punjab States, 118, 121, 169, 170 

— rulers, 169 

Puno (Peru), 1175 ; town, 1176 
Punta Arenas (now Magallanes) 
(Chile), 725 

Punta Lobos (Chile), guano, 1178 
Puntaronas (Costa Rica), prov., 760 

— town, 760 
Pusan (Korea), 1056 
Putumayo prov. (Colombia), 763 
Puy-de-D6me (France), dept., 846 
Pygmies (Uganda), 199 
Pyong-Yang (Korea), 1066 
Pyrdn4es, Basses- (France), dept., 847 
Pyr6n4ea, Hautes- (France), dept. 847 
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Pj'i’inees-Orieutales (France), dept., 
817 

Qacha’s Nek (Basutoland), 214 
Qalydbiya (Egypt), are Kalioubieh 
Qasim (Nejd), 645 
Qena (Egypt), 814 ; tow-n, 815 
Quang-nani mines (Annam), 878 
Quarryville (New Brunswick), 310 
Queaubeyan (NewSoutli AYales), 361 
Quebec, 278, 279, 317 sqq 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 291 
— ■ apples, 291 

' — area and population, 281, 317 

— births, marriages, deaths, 282 

— const. & gov., 278, 279, 317 

— crops, 288, 289, 291 

— dairying, 290 

— education, 284, 318 

— finance, 285, 318 

— forests, 291, 318 

— Legiskturo, 280, 317 
— Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 317 

— live stock, 289 

— mining and minerals, 292, 318 

— port, 296 

— production and industry, 288, 289, 

290, 291, 292, 318, 319 
J — religion, 283 

I — representation, 278, 317 

I — tobacco, 291 

! — wheat, 288 

Quebec (town), 281, 317 ; port, 296 

— university, 318 

Queens (New York), 444, 560 
Queen’s University, Belfiist, 68 

(Ontai’io), 314 

Queensland (Australia), 345,376 syg" 

— airmails, 357 

— ■ area and population, 347, 377, 378 

— births, marriages, deaths, 347, 378 

— constitution and govt., 345, 376, 

377 

— inhabited houses, 347 

— railways, 356 

— representation, 345, 376 

— tramways, electric, 356 V 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Quelimane (Port. E. A£), 1204 ; 
town, 1204 

Que Que (S, Rhodesia), 218 
Quer5taro (Mexico), 1083; town, 1083; 
opals, 1086 : 


RAP 

Quetta (Baluchistan), 120, 147, 148 

— Staff College, 147 
Quezaltenango (Guatemala), 978 ; 

wireless stn,, 981 
Quflat A1 Udhr (Yemen), 648 
Quibdo (Colombia), 753 
Quilicura (Chile), wireless stn., 725 
Quilmes (Argentina), 654 
Quincy (Illinois), 511 

— (Massachusetts), 532 
Qui-Nhon (Annam), port, 877 
Quintana Roo (Mexico), state, 1083 
Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1161 
Quisqueya Is., see Dominican Repub,, 

800 

Quito (Ecuador), 804, 805 ; univ.,806 
Qiiittah (Gold (joast), see Keta 
Quiyndy (Paraguay), 1159 
Quiifuda (Hejaz), port, 648 • 

Quthing (Basutoland), 214 

Rabat (Morocco), 1093, 1094, 1099 
Rabaul (New Girinea), 424, 426 
Rabbit Is. (Turkey), 1323 
Rabigh (Hejaz), port, 648 
Racine (Wisconsin), 606 
Radom (Poland), 1186 
Ragusa (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1012 
Raiatea I. (French Oceania), 920 
Raipur (India), 166 
Raivavae Is. (Fi’ench Oceania), 920 
Rajaburi (Siam), 1265 
Rajaram Ohhatrapati, ruler (Kol- 
hapur), 165 
Rajkot (India), 171 
Rajputana(India), area, &c., 118, 170 

— native states, 118, 121, 170 

— religion, 121 

Rakaanga Island (Cook Is.), 414 
Rakvere (Estonia), 828 
Raleigh (North Carolina), 564 
Ralick Is. (Pacific), 1061 
Bama Yarmah, ruler (Cochin), 168 
Ramleh (Palestine), 186 
Rampur (India), 171 ; town, 120 
Ramsey (Isle of Man), 70 
Randers (Denmark), 784 
Rangoon (Burma), 120, 154, 156 ; 

trade, 137 ; univ., 123, 165 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, ruler (Nawau- 
agar), 171 

Raoul Is. (ITew Zealand), 415 
Rapa Island (French Pacific), 920 



f. .r 
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•Rapallo, Treaty of, 1255 
Rapid City (S. Dakota), 586 
Earawai (Fiji), 417 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 414 

— wireless station, 415 

Raso Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1202 
Eas Taffari Makonnen (King- Re- 
gent), Abyssinia, 631, 632 
Rastatt (Baden), 944 
Ratack Is. (Pacific), 1061 
Ratisbon (Bay.), 926, 947 : faculties, 
928 

Raton (New Mexico), 557 : 

Eatzeburg (Meck.-Str.), 964 
Ravenna (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012 
Ravensbnrg (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Rawa (Solomon Is.), 426 
Rawalpindi (India), 120, 161 
Rawson (Argentina), 653 
Reading, pop., 15 ; College, 22 

— (Pennsylvania), 445, 577 
Recife (Brazil), 698, 699 
Recklinghausen (Prussia), 926 
Red Deer (Canada), 302 

Redonda Is. (West Indies), 338, 339 
Regat, the (Rumania), 1214 
Regensburg (Bavaria), 926, 947; fac- 
ulties, 928 

Reggio di Calabria (Italy), 1010 

— town, 1012 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1009 ; town, 
1012 

Regina (Canada), 320 
Rei Is. (0. Yerde Is.), 1202 
Reichenbach (Saxony), 961 
Reims (France), 849 
Rejaf (Uganda), 199 
Remban (Malay State), 178 
Remscheid (Prussia), 926 
Rendova Island (Pacific), 421 
Rennell Island (Pacific), 421 
Rennes (France), 849 ; agric. school, 
853 ; univ,, 852 
Reno (Nevada), 550 
Reahitza (Latvia), 1065 
Rosht (Persia), 1166, 1170 
Resistencia (Argentina), 653 
Rethymno (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Reunion Is., 873, 903, 904 

— area and population, 873, 903 

— representation, 872, 902 
Renss (Thuringia), 963 
Reutlingen (Wiirttemberg), 965 


BIO 

Reval (Estonia), 828 
Revere (Massachusetts), 582 
EeAva (India), state, 166 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 795 ;univ., 795 
Rezekne (Latvja), 1066 
Rheden (Netherlands), 1108 
Rheims, see Reims 
Rheinfelden (Switzerland), 1315 
Rheinhessen province (Hesse), 951 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), prov., 946 
Rheinprovinz (Prassia), 935, 956 
Rhenish Hesse, 951 
Rhin, Bas (France), dept. , 847 

— Haut (France), dept, 847 
Rhine prov. (Prussia), 956 
Rhode Isi^and, 441, 581 sqq 

— area and population, 441, 681 

— customs district, 472 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 472 

— representation, 437, 581 

— shipping, 472 

Rhodes (jEgean), 1034, 1035 
Rhodes Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 228 
Rhodesia, 217 sqq 

— Northern, 217, 221 sqq 

— Southern, 217 sqq 
Rhodopi (Greece), 968 
Rhone (France), dept, 847 
Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1314 
Riaix-Lingga Is. (D.E.I.), 1122 

— tin, 1125 
Riberalta (Bolivia), 691 
Richmond (Indiana), 514 

— (New York), 444, 560 

— (Virginia), 445, 698 

Federal Bank, 477 

Richmond Bay (P.E.L), oysters, 

316 

Riesa (Saxony), 961 
Rieti (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012 
Riga (Latvia), 1066; town, 1066, 
1067, 1068 ; univ., 1066 
Rimatara Is. (French Oceania), 920 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 805 
Rio Cuartd (Argentina), 654 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 698 

— arsenal, 702;' coffee, 702 

— education, 699, 700 ' 

— naval school, 699 

— production, 702 

— town, 706, 702 ; univ., 699, 700 
Rio de Oro (Sp. Af.), 1275, 1288 
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Rio Grande irrigation (N. Mexico), 
658 

Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 698 
Rio Grande do Snl (Brazil), 698 ; 

coal, 702 ; edncation, 700 
Rioja, La (Arg.), proy., 653, 658 ; tn., 
654 

Rio Muni district (Sp, Af.), 1289 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 653 
— — (Uruguay), 1335 
Rio Nuftez dist. (Fr. Guinea), 909 
Rio Piedras (P. Rico), university, 
616 

Rios, Los (Ecuador), 805 

Ripley College, 22 

Rishon le Zion (Palestine), 189 

Ritchie Archipelago (Andamans), 


144 

Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1041 
Rivas (Nicaragua), 1133 
Rivera (Uruguay), 1335 ; tn. 1335 
River Cess (Liberia), 1070 
Riviere SaUe (Guadeloupe), 916 
Riyadh (Arabia), oasis, 645 ; town, 
646, 647 

Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah (Persia), . 
1164 

Riz4 (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
1 Road Town (Virgin Islands), 339 

I Roanoke (Virginia), 698 

f Roatan (Honduras), 987 

Robertsport (Liberia), 1070 
Rocha (Uniguay), 1835 ; town, 1335 
Rochdale, population, 15 
Rochefort (France), 858 j naval 
station, 860 

Rochelle, La (France), port, 865 
Rochester (N.H.), 552 
Rochester (N.Y.), 445, 560 
Rockford (Illinois), 445, 611 
Rockhampton (Queensland), 378 
Rock Island (111.), 611 
Rock Springs (WyoSaing), 609 
Rocktown (Liberia), 1070 
Rodosto (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Rodrigues Is, (Mauritius), 205, 207 
Rogaland (Norway), 1139 
Roi Ech (Siam), 1265 
Roma (Italy), 1009 ; city, 1012. See 
Rome 

Romana, La (Dominican Repub.), 
wireless station, 803 
Romania (Rumania), 1212 sgg 


BUB 


Rombo Is. (0. Verde Is.), 1202 
Rome (Italy), 1007, 1012, 1020; 
uuiv,, 1014 

Rome, See and Ohuech, 1207 sqq 

area and population, 1207,1211 

Concordat with Italy (1929). 

1207 

Sacred College, 1208 sqq 

Congregations, 1210 

Supreme Pontiff, 1207, 1208 

Rome (New York), 560 
Rong-pa, see Lepcha 
Renongo Island (Pacific), 421 
Roodeport-Maraisburg (Transvaal), 
245 


Roosevelt dam (Arizona), 486 
Rorschach (Switzerland), 1311 
Rbrstrand (Sweden), porcelain, 1300 
Rosario (Argentina), 654 
Roseau (Dominica), 340 
Rose Island (Western Samoa), 427 
Rosetta (Egypt), 815 
Rositten (Latvia), 1066 
Ross Dependency (N.Z,), 415 
Rosslan (Anhalt), 943 
Rostock (Meck-Schw.), 926, 954 
— university, 928, 954 
Rostov-on-Don (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Roswell (N. Mexico), 567 
Rotherham, population, 15 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), 1108 ; fort, 
1113; pt, 1117 
- School of Commerce, 1109 
Rotuma Island (Fiji), 416 
Rouhaix (France), 849 
Roudney (Czechoslovakia), mining, 
775 

Rouen (France), 849 ; port, 866 
Roulers (Belgium), 675 
Rousse, see Ruschuk (Bulgaria), 
district, 710 

Rovigo (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Royal Holloway College, Egliam, 23 
Royesville (Liberia), 1070 
Rozendaal (Netherlands), 1108 
Ruanda (Belg. Congo), 268, 684 
Rubber-producing regions — 
Abyssinia, 633 Belgian Congo, 


Andaman Is., 
146 

Anglo - Egypt’n 
Sudan, 265 
Annam, 878 


685 
Bolivia, 693 
Brazil, 702 
B. Borneo, 97, 
99 


i 
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RUB 

V Kubter-producing regions— co?iM. 

B. Guiana, 325 Malay States, 

Brit. Solomon 174,175,179, 

Islands, 421 182,183 

Cambodia, 878 New Guinea, 

Ceylon, 102 424 

Cochin China, Nicaragua, 1134 

p 876 Panama, 1164 

r Colombia, 755 Papua, 400 

^ D.E.I.,1126 Philippine Is.. 

Fiji, 417 622, 623 

French Cols., Port. Cols., 

! 876,878,879, 1202, 1203 

897, 901, 907, Salvador, 1252 

1 908, 909, 910, Sarawak, 99 

» 912, 913, 917 Siam, 1267 

f' Gold Coast, 258 Tobago, 342 

’ Kenya Colony, TJganda, 199 

196 Venezuela, 1348 

Liberia, 1071 West Africa, 

Madagascar, 258 
901 

Rudolstadt (Thuringia), 963 ; tn., 
964 

Rufaa (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 263 

Rufisque (Senegal), 908, 912 
i Rxihr, The (Germany), industries, 

935 

Rumania, 1212 sqg ^ 
f — boundaries, 991 

— territory gained, 1213, 1214 

Rumelange (Luxemburg), 1080 

I ■ Rumelia, Eascern, 709 

Rupert’s Land (Canada), 321 
f Eurutu Island (French Pacific), 920 

i Ruschuk (Bulgaria), town, 710 

p Russell Island (Pacific), 421 

Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 
f Soviet Republic, of the Union 

! of Soviet Socialist Republics), 

‘ I 1221 fiqq 

— army, 1223, 1230, 1231 

— autonomous regions, 1222, 1224, 

li 1246, 1247 

i — autonomous Republics, 1222,1224, 

1 1241, 1242, 1243, 12a7, 1249 

j — Central Executive Committee, 

1221, 1222, 1223, 1227, 1228 

— China and, 730, 747 
1 — Combines, 1233, 1234 

^ — commerce, 1234 sqg 

oi ' — Congress of Soviets, 1221, 1223, 

1224 


SAF 

Russia, GonstituentRepuhlics, 1221, 

1222, 1224, 1227, 1241, 1242, 
1243, 1244, 1248, 1249, 1250 

— dependencies &c., 1222, 1223, 

12iQ sqq 

— Judiciary System, 1227, 1228 

— nationalisation of industry, 1223, 

1233, 1234 

— navy, 1223, 1231 

— People’s Commissaries, 1221,1222, 

1223, 1224 

— production and industry, 1223, 

1232 sqq 

Russia, White, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1221, 1222, 1224, 1250 

— area and population, 1224, 1260 
Russ. Turkestan, 1241 

Ruthenia (Czechoslovakia), 771, 772, 
775 

— area and population, 772 

— education, 772 

Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia, 772 
Rutland (Vermont), 696 
Rybinsk (U S.S.R.), 1225 
Ryburg (Switzerland), 1315 
Rykof, A. I. (President, Russia), 
1222 

Saalphlb (Thuringia), 963 ; ■ town, 
964 

Saar Basin, 847, 923, 924, 966 ; 
area and population, 928 ; 
coal output, 847 ; government, 
924 ; iron, 936 ; pUbiscite, 
924 

Saarbriicken (Germany), 926 

Saaremaa (Oesel) (Estonia), 827, 828 

Saarpfalz (Germany), 923 

Saba (Yemen), 649 

Saba Island (Dutch W. I. ), 1 129 

Sabac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 

Sabadell (Spain), 1276 

Sabia (Yemen), 648, 649 

Sabine (U.S.A.), customs dist,, 472 

Sacavem (Portugal), 1119 

Sachsen (Prussia), province, 956 

Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 960 sqq 

Sacramento (California), 445,490,491 

Sada (Yemen), 648 

Sado Islands (Japan), 1041 

Sadong (Sarawak), wireless stn., 99 

Sae la. (New Guinea), 425 

Safad (Palestine), 186, 188 
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Safaga (Egypt), port, 822 St. Laurent-du-Maroni(E.Gi3ia.), 9l7 

Saffi (Morocco), 1093, 1099 St. Louis (Missouri), 444, 542, 543 

Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 905 — Federal Bank, 477 

Sagauli, Treaty of, 1102 St. Louis (Reunion), 903 

Saginaw {Michigan), 445, 636 St. Lucia Island (W.I,), 342, 344 

Sahara, 892, 906, 911, 1030 St, Luiz (Brazil), 699 

— area, 906 St. Marie Island (Madagascar), 900 

— hooks of reference, 914, 915 St. Martin Is. (Curasao), 1129 i 

— Oases, 886 St, Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 916 

Saharanpur (India), 120 St. Martin-de-Re (France), prison, 855 

Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 893 St, Mary Island (Gambia), 254 

Said, El (Egypt), 813 St, Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S, A,), 

Saigon (Gochin-Clnna), 876, 876, 879 537 

— manufactures, 877 ; port, 877 St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 1314 

St. Andrews University, 22, 23 St. Michel (Finland), 833 

St. Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 335 St. Nazaire (France), port, 865 f. 

St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), 421 St. Nicolas (Belgium), 675 

St. Bartlielemy Is. (Guadeloupe), 916 St. Ouen (France), 849 

St. Benoit (Reunion), 904 St. Paul (Minn.), 445, 638, 539 

St. Boniface (Canada), 307 (Reunion), 903 

St. Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 207 St. Paul Is. (Indian Ocean), 904 

St. Christopher, see St, Kitts St. Petersburg, see Leningrad 

St. Cloud (Minn.), 688 St. Pierre and Miquelon Is. (French 

St. Croix (Virgin Is., U.S, A.), 619; Amer.), 873, 918 

wireless station, 619 — area and population, 873, 918 

St. Cyr (France), mil. school, 864 St. Pierre (Reunion), 908 
St. Denis (Franco), 849 St. Pierre (St. Pierre), town, 918 

— — (Reunion), 903 St. Pierre Island (Seychelles), 211 j 

St. Etienne (France), 849 St. Polten (Austria), 665 ) 

St. Eustatius Is. (Curasao), 1129 St. Salvador Island (W.I.), 332 ! 

St, Francois Island (Seychelles), 211 St. Thomas (Virgin Is.,U.S.A,), 618, I 

St, Gallon (Switz.), 1308, 1310, 1313 ; 619 ; navy yard, 455 ; wireless | 

town, 1311 station, 619 I 

St. George (New Brunswick), quar- St. Thom4 Is. (P.W. Af.), 1201, 1202 ' 

ries, 310 St. Vincent Is, (W.I.), 342, 343, 344 

St. George’s (Grenada), 343 Saintes, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 916 

St. Gilles (Brassels), 675 Saiyid Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan, » 

St. Gothard (Switzerland), fort., 1314 ruler (Rampur), 171 

St, Helena (Atlantic), 209 sg '2 Saiyu (Abyssinia), 632 

St, Helens, population, 15 Sakai (Japan), 1043 I 

St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, 23 Sakaka (Nejd), 647 1 

St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 23 Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 899 ! 

St John (Antigua), 339 Sakhalin (Japanese), 1041, 1060 l 

(Canada), 281, 309 ; port, 296 Salaga (Gold Coast), 259 1 

^ (Virgin Is., U.S. A.), 618, 619 SalaTnanca(Spain), 1275; town, 1276; 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 329, 331 university, 1277 f 

St. John Valley (New Brunswick), 291 Salamia (Greece), 972 s 

St. Joseph (Missouri), 446, 643 Said (Morocco), port, 1093 

St. Joseph’s College (New Bruns- Sal e Boa Vista Is. (Capo Verde Is.), 

wick), 309 1201 ' 

St. Josse-ten-Noode (Brussals), 675 Salem (India), 120 
St. Kitts I. (W.I.), 338, 339 (Mass.), 532 

— books of reference, 344 J — (Oregon), 574 





Salerno (Italy), 1010; town, 1012 
Salford, population, 15 
Salina (Kansas), 519 ; univ., 520 
Salisbury (Rbodesia), 218, 1205 
Salonica (Greece), 968 ; port, 1256 ; 
town, 968 

Salote, Queen (Tonga), 419 
Salta (Argentina), 653 ; sugar, 657 ; 

town, 654, 659 
Saltillo (Mexico), 1083 
Salt Lake City (Gtali), 445, 593, 594 
Salto (Uruguay), 1335,1338; tn., 1335 
Saltpond (Gold Coast), 256, 258 
Salt E. Valley dist. (Arizona), ii'rig., 
486 

Salvadok, 1250sg'9' 

— airplane service, 1252 
Salzburg (Austria), prov., 664 ; town, 

665 

Saman4 (Dominican Repub.), pirov., 
800 ; town, 800 
Samar Is. (P. I. ), 620 
Samara (Russia), 1225 ; tiniv., 1227 
Samarai (Papua), 400 

— wireless station, 402 
Samarang(Java), 1123 
Samaria (Palestine), dist., 186 
Samarkand (Uzbekistan), 1224, 1225, 

1241, 1242, 1243 
Samarra (Iraq), 1000 
Sambalpur (India), 165 
Samere (Abyssinia), 632 
Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
German Samoa), 427, 428 

— administration, 424, 427, 428 

— area and population, 404, 427 
Samoan Islands (American), 427, 442, 

626, 627 

— area and population, 447, 626, 627 

— naval station, 455, 627 
Samos (Greece), 968 
Samskui (China), port, 731 
Samsoun (Turkey), vilayet, 1324, 1328 
San (French Sudan), 911 

San’a (Yemen), 94, 648, 649 

San A.ndresy Providencia (Colombia), 

: '753. . ■ . , 

San Antonio (Colombia), 753 

San Antonio (Texas), 445, 590 ; : 

shipping, 472 . . i 

San Antonio de los Cobres (Arg.), 
653 

San Carlos (Arizona), dam, 486 


San Carlos (Peru), 1175 

(Venezuela), 1341 

Sanchez (Dominican Repiib.), 800 
San Cristobal (Ecuador), 805 ; wire- 
less station, 809 

(Venezuela), 1341, 1342 ; wire- 
less station, 1345 
San Cristoval Island (Pacific), 421 
Sancti Spiritus (Cuba), 766 
Sandakan (Borneo), 96, 97 
San Diego (California), 445, 455, 490, 
492,. 493 

Sandusky (Ohio), 569 
Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1300 
Sandwich Island (Pacillc), 422 
Sandwich Islands, nee Hawaii, 613 sqq 

(S. Atlantic), 322 

San Felipe (Venezuela), 1341 
San Fernando (Sp.), wireless station, 
1280 

SauFernando de Apure(Vonez.), 1341 
San Fernando de Atahapo (Von.), 
1341 

San Francisco (Cal.), 445, 489, 490, 
493 

r— customs district, 472 

— Federal Bank, 477 

— trade and port, 472, 493 

San Francisco de Macoris (Dominican 
Repub.), 800 

San Giovanni di Medua (Albania), 
643 

San Gorge (Nicaragua), 1135 
San Ignacio (Paraguay), 1 1 59 
San Jos4 (Costa Rica), 760 ; tn., 760 

(Guatemala), port, 980 

(Uruguay), 1335, 1338 ; town, 

1335 

San Juan (Arg.), 653; mines, 658 ; 

town, 664, 659 ; vinos, 657 
San Juan (Porto Rico), 616 
Sau Juan del Norte (Nio.), port,. 
1135 

San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1133 

— port, 1136 

Sankuru (Belgian Congo), 684 
San Lorenzo (Honduras), 987 
San Luis (Arg.), 653 ; town, 654 
San Luis Obispo (Cal.), 491 
San Luis Potosf (Mex.), 1083 ; town, 
1083 

San Maeino, 1264 ; frontier, 1017 
San Martin (Peru), 1175 
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San Miguel (Paraguay), copper, 1161 

(Salvador), 1251 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1159 ; tovsrn, 
1159 

San Pedro de Macoris (Dominican 
Repub.), prov., 800; town, 
800 ; wireless station, 803 
San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 987, 
988 

San Salvador (Brazil), 699 
San Salvador (Salvador), 1251, 1252 
Sansane-Mangu (Togo), 913 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1276 
San Thom4 Is. (Portug. Afr.), 1201, 
1202 

Santa Ana (Salvador), 1251 
Santa Barbara (Hond.), 988 
Santa Catharina (Brazil), 698, 703 ; 
education, 699 

Santa Clara (Cuba), 765 ; town, 766 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 653, 667 } 
State lands, 667 

(Bolivia), 691, 692; town, 691 

(Canaries), 1276 

Islands (Pacific), 421 

Santa Fe (Argentina), prov., 653 ; 
town, 654 ; university, 664 

(Now Mexico), 556, 557 

Santa Isabel (Fernando Poo), 1289 
Santa Luzia Ls. (Cape Verde Is.), 
1201 

Santa Marta (Colombia), 753 
Santander (Oolom.), provs., 763, 755 

— (Spain), prov., 1275, 1282 

town, 1276 

Santarem (Portugal), 1196 
Santa Rosa (Argentine), 653 

— — (Hondxrras), 987 

Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1251, 1252 
Santiago (Chile), 718 

— town, 719 

— (Panama), 1153 

— (Spain), university, 1277 
Santiago de Cuba, 766; port, 768 

— del Estero (Argentina), 653 ; town, 

654 

Santiago de los Caballeros (Dominican 
Eepub.), prov., 800; town, 
801; wireless station, 803 
Santiago-Zamora (Ecuador), 805 
Santi Quaranta (AJbania), 643 
Santo Domingo, see Dominican Re- 
public, 799 


SAS 

Santo Domingo ( Dominican Repub.), 
city, 800, 801, 808; prov., 
800 ; wireless station, 803 
Santo Tomas (P.I.), univ., 622 
Santos, Los (Panama), 1153 
Santuao (China), port, 731 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1251 
Sao AntSo (0. Verde Is,), 1201, 1202 
Sao Luiz (Brazil), 699 
Sa6ue-et-Loire (France), dept., 847 
Sa6ne, Haute (France), dept,, 847 
sao Nicolao (C. Verde Is.), 1201, 1202 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), 698 ; coal, 703 ; 
coffee, 702 ; education, 699 ; 
town, 698, 699 

Sao Paulo do Loanda (P.W.A.), 1203 
Sao Tiago (C. Verde Is. ), 1202 
Saorstat Eireann, see Irish Free 
State 

sao Salvador (Brazil), 698, 699 
Sao Vicente (C. Verde Is.), 1201, 1202 
Sapele (Nigeria), 253 
Sapporo (Japan), 1043 
Sarajevo (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1267 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.), 560 
Saratok (Sarawak), 99 
Saratov (Russia), town, 1225 ; uni- 
versity, 1227 

Sarawak (Borneo), 98, 99; popula- 
tion, 98 ; trade, 99 
Sardinia, 1010, 1017 ; mining, 1021 
Sark and Breohou, population, 18 

— government, 71 

Saroukhan (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Sarpsborg (Norway), 1140 
Sarthe (France), dept., 847 
Saseho (Jap. ), 1043 ; naval sta., 1047 ; 
shipyard, 1048 

Saskatchewan (Canada), 278, 279, 
319 sgs 

— agriculture, 288, 289, 320 

— area and population, 281, 319, 320 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 282 

— const. & gov., 278, 279, 280, 819 

— crops, 288, 289, 320 

— dairy output, 290 

— education, 283, 284, 820 

— finance, 286, 820 

— forests, 291 

— Legislative Assembly, 280, 319 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 280, 319 

— live stock, 289, 290 

— minerals, 292, 320 
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8AS 

Saskatchewan (Canada), produc- 
tion and industry, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 292, 320 

— religion, 283 

— representation, 278, 279, 319 

— wheat, 288 
Saskatoon (Canada), 820 
Sassandra (Ivory Coast), 910 
Sassari (Italy), 1010, 1021; town, 

1012 university, 1014 
Saastown (Liberia), 1070 
Satul Mare (Rumania), 1214 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich. ), ship canal, 
537 

Saumur (France), 854 
Savage Island (Cook Islands), 414 
Savaii (Western Samoa), 427 
Savannah (Ga,), 445, 606 

— port, 508 

Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 335 
Sav4 (Dahomey), 911 
Savoie (France), dept., 847 
Savoie, Haute (France), dept., 847 
Savona (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1011 
Savusavu (Fiji), wireless station, 
418 

Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Jaipur), 170 
Saxony, 923, 960 sqq 

— area and population, 923, 960 

— brewing, 935, 962 

— live stock, 933, 962 

— manufactures, 935, 962 

— production and industry, 934, 935, 

962 

— representation, 922 

— university, 928, 961 
Saxony (Prussian), area, &c., 956 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, ruler (Baroda), 

165 

Sayam, see Siam 
Sayu (Abyssinia), 631 
Saywolu ( Liberia), 1070 
Scarborough, population, 15 
Scarpanto (Aegean), 1034, 1036 
Schaerbeek (Brussels), 675 
Schallhausen (Switzerland), 1308, 
1310, 1313; town, 1811 
Soiiaxjmbuhc-Lippe, 923, 963 
Schelde, Western (Netherlands), 
defences, 1113 

Schellenberg (Liechtenstein), 1073 
Schenectady (N.Y.), 445, 660 


SCO 

Schiedam (Netherlands), 1108 
Schleiz (Thuringia), 968 
Sehlesien, sec Silesia 
Sehlesvig (Slesvig), 783, 784, 924 
Schleswig-Holstein (Prussia), 956 
Schoneberg (Danzig), 779 
Schoten (Netherlands), 1108 
Sehoutenis, (New Guinea), 424 
Sehwaben (Bavaria), 946 
Sehwarzwald (Wiix’tteniberg), 965 
Schweinfurt (Bavaria), 947 
Schweitz, see Switzerland 
Schweizerhalle (Switz.), salt, 1316 
Schwenuingen (Wiirttemberg), 966 
Schwerin (Meek. -Schw.), 854 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1308, 1310, 
1313 

Scotland, agricultural holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 sqq 

— area, 11, 16, 47 sqq 

— hanks, 64 
post-office, 64 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— books of reference, 73 

— burghs, 10, 17 

— canals, 62 

— cities and towns, 17 

— councils, 10 

— counties, 17 

— criminals, 27 

— crops, 47 sqq 

— education, agricultural, 49 

elementary, 24, 26 

secondary, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— houses, 18 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 28, 27 

— language, 11 

— local government, 10 
taxation, 37, 88, 39 

— national insurance, 28 

— parish councils, 10 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 31 

— polioe, 27 

— population, 11, 12, 16 sqq 

— — burghs, 17 
counties, 17 

— property assessed, 37 

— religion, 21, 22 
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ScoTLAiTD, universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48 

Scranton (Pennsylvania), 445, 577 
Scutari (Albania), 642, 643 

— (Turkey), 1324 
Seattle (Wash.), 445, 601 
Sehasteia, see Sivas 

Sebastopol (Russia), 1225 ; dockyard, 
1231 

Sebele II., Bakwena chief, 216 
Seboko Mokgosi, Baraalete chief, 216 
Sedalia (Missouri), 543 
Seert (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Segborue (Dahomey), 911 
Segou (French West Africa), 911 
Segovia (Spain), province, 1276 
Seine (France), dept., 847 
Seine-et*Marne (France), dept., 847 
Seine-et-Oise (France), dept, 847 
Seine- In ferieure (Prance), dept,, 847 
Seishiii (Korea), 1057 
Sekondi (Gold Coast), 256 
Selalang (Sarawak), 99 
Selangor, 172, 177 

— area and population, 178 
Selantik (Sarawak), 99 
Selebea (Dutch E. Indies), 1122 

— railways, 1126 

Selevke (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Sellale (Abyssinia), 631 
Semipalatinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1226, 1241 
Semirechinsk (B.S.S.R.), 1241 
Sendai (Japan), 1043 
Senegal, 873, 906, 907, 908, 909 

— area and population, 873, 906, 

908 

— representation, 872, 908 
Senta (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Seoul (Korea), 1056, 1057 

Serae (Eritrea), 1028 

Seraing (Belgium), 675 

Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, 

1255 sqq 

— constitution abolished (1929), 

1256 

judicial system unified (1928), 

1257 

— Supreme Legislative Council, 

1256 

Serbia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1255, 
1258, 1260 

— area and population, 1256 

— books of reference, 1262, 1263 


SHA 

j Serbia (Serb, Groat, Slovene), money, 
[ weights, measures, 1262 

I — North, area and pop., 1256 

— production and industry, 1260 

— religion, 1257 

— South, area and pop., 1256 

— territory gained, 710 
Serena (Chile), 719 
Sergipe (Brazil), 698 
Serowe (Bechuanalaud), 216 
Serpukhov (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Serres (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Setif (Algeria), 887 

Setit (Eritrea), 1028 
Setuhal (Port.), 1196 ; fishing, 1199 
Sevastopol (Russia) dockyard, 1231 ; 
town, 1225 

Sevilla (Spain), prov., 1275 ; mining, 
1282 ; town, 1275 } uni- 
versity, 1277 

Sevres, Deux (Franco), dept., 847 
Seward (Alaska), 611 
Seybo (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
800 

Seychelles Islands, 211 sqq 
Seydisfjordur (Iceland), 795 
Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub, Sultan 
(Zanzibar), 200 

Sey'yid Taimur bin Feisal bin Turki, 
Sultan (Oman), 649 
Sfax (Tunis), 892 
Sganik (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
s’Gravenhage, see Hague 
Shaft sect (Zanzibar), 201 
Shah (Persia), 1164 
Shahjahanimr (India), 120 
Shahpura (India), 170 
Shahrig (Baluchistan), 147 
Shaikh Othman (Aden), 94 
Shamanism (Tibet), 746 
Shamiyah (Iraq), 1001 
Shamwa (S. Rhodesia), 218 
Shan race (Siam), 1264 
Shan States Federation (Burma), 
154, 165, 166 

— finance, 127 

— laud revenue, 126 

— silver, 155 

Shanghai (China), 730, 731 ; Central 
Bank of China, 741 ; dock- 
yard, 736 ; textile mills, 736 ; 
port, 731 ; univ., 732 
Shankalla (Abyssinia), 681 
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Sliansi (China), proT., 729 ; census, 
729 ; iron, 737 ; Muhamma- 
dans in, 731 ; standardised 
weights and measures, 743 
Shantung (China), 729, 730, 731, 

736 

— iron, 737 

— railway, 740 

f Shaqra (Nejd), 647 

Sharkia (Egypt), 814 
Shasi (China), port, 730 
Shavli (Lithuania), 1076 
Shawaf, the (Yemen), 648 
Shawnee (Old.), 572 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin), 606 
, Shechem (Palestine), see Nablus 

Sheffield, pop., 15 ; univ., 22, 23 
Sheik Isa, chief (Bahrein, Is.), 95 
Bheng-King (Manchmia), province, 
744 

Shensi (China) 729, 730 ; Muham- 
madans in, 731 ; petroleum, 

737 ; univ., 732 

Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 259 
Sherbrooke (Quebec), 317 
Sheridan (Wyoming), 609 
Sherifian Empire (Morocco), 1091 
s’Hertogenbosch (Netherlands), 1108 
Shetland Isles, area and popidation, 
17 « 

ShiMn-el-K6m (Egypt), 815 
Shigatse (Tibet), 746 
Shikapur (India), 120 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 1041 
Shimonoseki (Japan), 1043 
Shintoism (Japan), 1043 
Shin-wi-ju (Korea), port, 1057 
ShMz (Persia), 1165 
Shire Province (Nyasaland), 208 
Shitomir (U.S.S.E.), 1225 
* Shizuoka (Japan), 1043 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Sholapur (India), 120 
Shoranid (Baluchistan), 147 
Shortland Island (Pacific), 421 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 624 
Shujaulmulk, ruler (Chitral), 169 
Sialkot (India), 120 
Siam, 1264 sqq 

— ceded territory, 875, 1264, 1266 

— currency, new, 1270 
■j; Sian (China), 729 

I Siauliai (Lithuania), 1075 


SIN 

Siberia, books of reference, 1239 
Sibi (Baluchistan), 147, 148 
Sibiu (Rumania), 1214 
Sibu (Sarawak), 98 ; wireless stat. , 
99 

Sicily (Italy), 1010, 1021 
Sidamo (Abyssinia), 631 
Sidi-bel- Abbes (Algeria), 887, 888 
Sidi Mohamed (Bey, Tunis), 892 
Sidi Mohammed, Sultan (Morocco), 
1901 

Siem Rap (Siam), 1264 
Siena (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012 ; 
university, 1014 

SiEERA Leone, 250, 259 sqq., 906, 
1070 

— — Protectorate, 250, 259, 261 
Siglufjbrdur (Iceland), 795 
Signakh (Georgia), 1248 

Siguiri (French Guinea), 909 , ' 
Sikang (Tibet), 746 
Sikasso (Erench Sudan), 911 
Sikhs (Baluchistan), 121, 148 

— (India), 121 
Sikkim, 118, 170, 746 

— religion, 121, 170 

Silesia (Czechoslov.), 770, 77l,";772, 
924 

— education, 772 

; Silesia (Poland) 924, 1185, 1186 
Silesia (Prussia), 924, 956 

— manufactures, 935 

— mines, 934 

Silesia, Upper (Ger.), 924, 956 

(Poland), 924, 1185, 1186, 1188 

Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 211 
Siliguri (India), 746 
Simangang (Sarawak), 99 
Simbirsk (Russia), univ., 1227 
Simferopol (Russia), 1224, 1225 
Simpson Harbour (Pacific), 426 
Sinai (Egypt), 813, 814 
Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1083 
Sind (India), area & pop., 117, 130, 
131, 132, 152 

— irrigation, 153 

— justice, 124 

Singa (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Singapore (Straits Settlements), 171 
I 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 

— court, 173 

— trade, 174, 175 

1 — wu’elesa station, 176 
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Sinpra (Siam), 1269 
Sinjrdni, Western (Balnch.), 147 
Sin-kiaiig (China), dependency, 730, 
747 

— Mohammedans in, 731,747 
Since (Liberia), 1070 
Sinope (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Sioux City (Iowa), 445, 517 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 586 
Siracusa (Sicily), 1010 ; town, 1012 
Sir Daria (U.S.S.R.), 1242 
Sirmur (India), state, 169 
Sirohi (India), 170 
Sisma (Turkey), mercury, 1328 
Sisowath, King (Oatnbodia), 878 
, Sitka (Alaska), 610 

Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 95 
Sivas (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; min- 
ing, 1828 ; town, 1324 
Six Islands, 207 
Skagway (Alaska), 612 
Skansen (Greenland), 791 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1294 
Skeena disk (B.O.), 305 
Skien (Norway), 1140 
Skoplyd (Serbia), 1257 ; chrome, 1260 
Skbvde (Sweden), 1295 
Skypanie, see Albania 
Slavonia, see Croatia and Slavonia 
Slesvig territories, 783, 784, 924 ; 

pldbiscite, 924 
Sliven, see Slivno 
Slivno (Bulgaria), 710 
■Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), 770, 771 

— area and popnlation, 772 

— education, 772 
— ' minerals, 775 

Slovenia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1255, 
1256, 1267 

— ruining, 1260 
Smethwick, population, 16 
Smetona, M. (Lithuanian Pres.), 1075 
Smolensk (U.S.S.R.), 1225 ; univ,, 

1227 

Smyrna (Turkey), 1324, 1328 

— town, 1324 

— vilayet, 1324 

Snares Is. (New Zealand), 416 
Sohranye (Bulgaria), 709 
Soea (Tripolitania), oasis, 1030 
Society Islands (Pr. Oceania), 920 
Soderhamn (Sweden), 129S 
Sddermanland (Sweden), prov,, 1293 


Sbdertalje (Sweden), 1295 
Soarabaya (Java), 1123 
Soerakarta (Dutch E. Indies), 1121 
Sofala district (Port. E. Af.), 1204 
Sofia (Bulgaria), 710 ; town, 710, 
716 ; university, 711 
Sogn og Fjordane (Norway), 1139 
Sohag (Egypt), 815 
Sokode (Togo), 913, 914 
Sokota (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Sokotra Island (Africa), 95 
Soleure, see Solothurn 
Solingen (Prussia), 926 
Solium (Egypt), port, 822 
Solomon Islands (Australian de- 
pendency, late German New 
Guinea), 345, 423, 424 
Solomon Islands (British Protect- 
orate), 421, 422 

Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 207 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1308, 1310; town, 
1311 

Soluk (Cyrenaica), 1033 
Somali Coast, British and French, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 195, 632 
Somaliland (French), 873, 906 
area and population, 878, 905 

— (Italian), 1018, 102% sqq 

— Protectorate (Brit.), 213 

boundaries, 213, 1029, 1030 

Sombor (Serb, Cros.t, Slovene), 1257 
Sombrero Island (W.I.), 838, 339, 

340 

Somerville (Mass.), 445, 532 
Somerville College, Oxford, 23 
Somme (France), dept., 847 
Somoto (Nicaragua). 1133 
Sondershausen (Thuringia), 968 ; 
town, 964 

Sondrio (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Sonneberg (Thuringia), 963 ; tn., 964 
Sonora (Mexico), state, 1083 
Sonsonate (Salvador), 1251 
Sooehow ( China), port, 7 8 1 
Sopron (Hungary), 991 
Soria (Spain), province, 1275 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1335 
S6r-Troud«lag (Norway), 1139 
Sosnowiec (Poland), 1186 
Sotavento (Cape Verde Is.), group, 
1201 

Sousse (Tunis), 892 
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sou 

"if 

South Afhioa (British.), see Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, &c. 

Union of (g-.u), 224 sg'gf 

Southampton, 15 ; coll., 22 
South Australia, 345, 882 sqq, 398 

— area and population, 347, 384 

■’ — births, marriages, deaths, 347, 384 

— commerce, 354, 386 

■— communications, 356, 357, 386, 
387 

— constitution & govt., 345, 382, 

383 

— imports and exports, 354, 386 

4 — inhabited hou.ses, 347 

— land tenure, 384, 385 

— railways, 356, 387 

■ — representation, 346, 382, 383 

— tramways, 356, 387 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
South Bend (Indiana), 446, 514 
South Caeolina, 442, 583 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 684 

— area and population, 442, 683 

— cotton, 469, 684 

— customs district, 472 

— defence, 455, 684 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 472 

— production and industry, 459, 584 

— representation, 437, 683 
— • shipping, 472 

— tobacco, 469, 584 
South Dakota, 441, 585 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 586 

— area and population, 441, 457, 585 

— gold, 462, 586 

— mining, 462, 686 

— production and industry, 458, 462, 

; 586 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 686 

— wheat, 458, 686 

South Georgia (S. Atlan.), 822, 323 
South Holland, province, 1107, 1114 
South Island (New Zealand), 404 
South Jutland Provinces (Denmark), 
784 

South Kavirondo dist. (Kenya), 196 
^ South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 322 
South Pacific Is. (N. Z.), 404, 414, 
r 416, 427 sqq 


Southport, population, 15 
South Serbia, 1256 
South Shetlands (S. Atlantic), 322 
South Shields, population, 15 
South-West Akeica (Protect. ), 226, 
271 sqq 

Southend-on-Sea, population, 15 
SouTHEEN Ieeeand, 75 sqq, see 
Irish Free State 

SouTHEEN Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Southern, 217 sqq 
Stain, 1271 sqq 

— air lines, 890, 1286 
— - army, 1279, 1280 
colonial, 1096, 1279 

— colonies, &e., 1275, 1288, 1289 ; 

see also Spanish Zone 
(Morocco), 1091 sqq 
~ iron, 52, 1281, 1282 

— King, 3, 1271 sqq 

— merchant navy, 1284, 1286 

— ministerial salaries, 1273 
Spanish Africa, 1091 sqq, 1276, 1279, 

1288, 1289 

— Guinea, 1288, 1289 

Spanish Zone (Morocco), see unAtr 
Morocco 

Spanish Town (Jamaica), 335 
Sparta (Greece), 968 
Spartanburg (South Carolina), 688 
Speiden Island (Pacific), 421 
Speightstown (Barbados), 333 
Speyer (Bavaria), 947 
Spezia (Italy), 1008} navp.1 command, 
1019 ; town, 1012 
Seitzbekoen, 1150 

— books of reference, 1162 
Split (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Spokane (Wash.), 445, 601 
Springfield (Illinois), 611 

— (Mass.), 445, 532 

— (Miss.), 648 

— (Ohio), 446, 669 

Srem territory (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1256 

Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
ruler (Mysore), 169 
Srinagar (Kashmir), 120, 167, 168 
Stadtroda (Thuringia), 963 
Stalin {U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Stalingrad (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Stamboul (Turkey), 1324 
Stamford (Connecticut), 497 
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Stampalia (Aegean), 1035 
Stanislawow ( Poland), . 1185, 1186 
Stanley (Falkland Islands), 322, 323 
Stanley Falls (Belgian Congo), 687 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 687 
Stanleyville (Belg. Congo), 684 
Stara Kanyiza (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1257 

Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 710 ; town, 
710 

Starbuck Island (Pacific), 422 . 
Stargard {Meck.-Str.), 954 
Starkenburg province (Hesse), 951 
State Barge Canal (N.Y.), 563 
Stavanger (Norway), 1140 
Stavropol- Karkazskyl IT. S.S. R. )» 1225 
Steegeii (Danzig), 779 
Steierniark, see Styria 
Stellenbosch TJhiv. (S. Afr.), 228 
Sterkrade (Prussia), 926 
Stettin (Pruss.), 776, 925, 957 yport, 
776, 938 

Steubenville (Ohio), 569 
Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 404 
Steyr (Austria), 665 
Stoekholru (Sweden), 1293 ; town, 
1293, 1295 

— local government, 1293 

— port, 1302 ; university, 1295 
Stockport, population, 15 
Stockton-on-Tees, population, 15 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 15 
Stbaits Settlements. 171 sqq 

— dependencies, 171, 172, 176, 177 

— See also Malay States, Federated 
Strasbourg (France), 849 ; faculties, 


— fort, 857 ; university, 852 
Streator (111.), 511 

Stuttgart (Wiirttemberg), 925, 965 ; 

technical schools, 966 
Styria (Austria), 664 
Suabia (Bavaria), 946 
Suakin (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Subotica (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Sucre (Bolivia), 691 ; univ., 691 

— (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Sudan, see Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan(French), 91 1, sec French Sudan 
Suez (Egypt!, 814 ; town and port, 

815, 822, 824 

Suez Canal, 814, 822, 823, 824 

— shares, 38 


Suisse, sec Switzerland 
Suiyuan (Mongolia), 748 
Suket (India), state, 169 
Sukkur barrage (India), 153 
Sulainian Badaru ’l-alain Shah, Yang 
Pertama, ruler (Tiengganu), 
183 

Suleiman! (Iraq), 1000, 1001 
Sulina (Rumania), 1218 
Snltanabad (Persia), 1165, 1168 
Sulu (Philippines), prov., 620 
Sumatra (D. E. I.), 1121, 1122 

— coal, 1126 

— railways, 1126 

Smnmerside (Prince Edward Is.), 315 
Sunday Island (New Zealand), 415 
Sunderland, pop., 15 
Sundsvall (Sweden), 1295 
Sungai Ujong (Malay), 177, 178 
Sunyani (Gold Coast), 258 
Superior (Wisconsin), 606 
Surashtra (Siam), 1265 
Surat (India), 120 
Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1127 sqq 

— hooks of reference, 1180, 1131, 

1132 

Sushk (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Suva (Fiji), 417 

— wireless station, 418 

Suvalld (Lithuania), 1075 j town, 
1076 

Suwarrow Is. (N.Z.), 414 
Svalbard ( Spitsbergen) ,1148 
Sverdlovsk (U S.S.R.), 1225 
Sverige, see Sweden. 

Svizzera, see Switzerland. 

Swahili race and language, 195, 684 
Swansea, population, 15 
Swat, 169 

Swatow (China), port, 731 ; wolfram, 
737 

Swaziland (South Africa), 222 sqq 
Sweden, 1290 sqq 
Swift Current (Canada), 320 
Swindon, population, 16 
SwiTZKllLAND, 1307 syg- 

— cantons, 1308, 1310 

— customs treaty, 1073 

— referendum, 1307, 1308, 1309 
Sydney (N.S. Wales), 361, 868 

— banks, 357 

— naval station, 360, 368 

— population, 361 
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SYD 


TAN 


Sydney (N.S. Wales), port, 355, 368 

— university, 363 
Sydney (Nova Scotia), 311 
Sydney Island (Pacific), 420 
Sydney Mines (Nova Scotia), 311 
Sydin-oven (Greenland), 791 
SyedAlwi, ruler, Perils, 182 
Syini (j32gean), 1034, 1035 
Syracuse (New York), 445, 560 

— (Sicily), see Siracusa 
Syria, 873, 881 sqq, 1323 

— area and population, 873, 882 

— boundaries, 881, 882, 1323 
Syria, mandate, 872, 873, 881, 1323 
Szechuen, Western (Tibet), 746 
Szechwan (China), province, 729, 730 
Szeged (Hungary), 992, 995; imiv., 

993 

Szdkesfeh^var (Hungary), 995 
Szemao (China), port, 731 
Szombathely (Hungary), 995 

Tabae Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1083 ; oil, 
1086 

Tabiteuea Is. (Gilbert Is.), 421 
Tables, Las (Panama), 1153 
Tabou (Ivory Coast), 910 
Tabriz (Persia), 1165, 1166, 1167, 
1168 

T^chira (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Tacna (Peru), prov., 718, 1175 ; town, 
1175 

Tacoma (Wash.), 445, 601 
Tacuarembo (Uruguay), dept., 1335 ; 
town, 1335 

Taffari, Ras, King-Regent (Abyss.), 
631, 632 

Tagal tribes (Cochin China), 876 
Taganrog (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Tagant (French West Africa), 912 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 920 
Taharida (Sokotra), 96 
Tahiti Is. (French Oceania), 873, 920, 
921 

Taichu (Formosa), 1059 
Taif (Hejaz) disk, 646 ; town, 646, 
647 

Taihoku (Formosa), 1059 
Tai-Ku (Korea), 1056 
Taikyu-fu (Korea), 1056 
Taima (Arabia), 645 
Tainan (Fonnosa), 1059 


Taipa Island (Macao), 1205 
Taiping (Straits Settlements), 176 
'J’airend, see Dairen 
Taiwan, see Formosa, 1040, 1041, 
1059, 1060 ; books of refer- 
ence, 1062 

T’ai-yuan (China), 729 
Taizz (Yemen), 649 
Tajik or Tajiki.stan, Auton. Republic 
(U.S.S.R,), 1240, 1241, 1242, 
1243 

Tajurah (French Somali Coast), 905 
Takama (Br. Guiana), 325 
Takamatsu (Japan), 1043 
Takovadi harbour (Gold Ooast), 257 
Taku (China) dockyard, 736 
Talasea (New Britain), 425 
Talca (Chile), prov., 718 ; town, 719 
Talcahuano (Chile), 719 ; wireless 
station, 725 

Talien- wan (Manchuria), 730, 745, 
1042 

Tallahassee (Florida), 503, 504 
Tallinn (Estonia), 828, 829 
Tamale (We.st Africa), 258, 259 
Tamana Island (Pacihe), 421 
Tamatave (Madagascar), 899, 900, 
901, 902 , 

Tamanlipas (Mexico), state, 1083 
Tambov (Russia), 1225 ; univ., 1227 
Tamil race (Ceylon), 101 
Tammerfors (Finland), 834 
Tampa (Florida), 504j 605 
Tampere, see Tammerfors 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1085, 1087 
Tampin (Malay States), 176 
Tamworth (New South Wales), 361 
Tanala race (Madagascar), 899 
Tandil (Argentina), 664 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 270 
Tanga Is. (New Guinea), 426 
Tanganyika (Belgian Congo), 684 
Tanuanyika Teiiritoky, 268 sqq 

— Governor, 268, 270 

Tangier (Morocco), 1091, 1093, 1099 

— Zone (Morocco), 1092 

— — agriculture, 1096 
area, 1092 

books of reference, 1100, 1101 

— . — commerce, 1098 

Convention on, 1091, 1092 

defence, 1096 

— — education, 1094, 1095 
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Tangier Zone, finances, 1095 

'justice, 1094, 1095 

(Morocco), population, 1093 

— port, 1099 

— •—posts, etc., 1099 

jsroduction and industry, 1096 

Protocol (1928), 1092 

railway, 1099 

shipping, 1099 

— — tobacco, 1096 
Tanjore (India), 120 
Tanna Island (Pacific), 422 

Tanta (Egypt), 813, 814; mosque, 
815 

Taofahi Island (Pacific), 419 
Taoism (China), 731 
Taonanfu (Manchuria), 745 
Tapanoeli (Sumatra), 1121 
Taranaki district (N.Z.), 404 
Taranehi race (China), 747 
Taranto (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1012, 
1019 

Tarapaca (Chile), 718, 1175 
Tarawa Island (Pacific), 421 
Tarhuna (It, Africa), 1032 
Tarija (Bolivia), 691; town, 691 
Tarn (France), dept., 847 
Tarn-et-Garonne (France), dept., 847 
Tarnopol (Poland), 1186, 1186 
Tarragona (Spain), province, 1275 
Tartar Republic, 1222, 1224 
Tartu (Estonia), 828 ; town, 828; 

university, 829 
Tartus (Svria), 881 
Tashauz (Turknaenistan), 1242 
Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 170 
Tashkent (Russian Turkestan), 1225, 
12ll, 1242, 1243; uuiv., 1227 
Tasichozong (Bhutan), 689 
Tasman Is. (Solomon Is.), 426 
Tasmania, 346, 393 sgq 

— area & popnlation, 347, 394, 395 

— births, marriage^, deaths, 347, 395 

— commerce, 354, 397 

— communications, 366 

— constitution and govt., 345, 394 

— imports and exports, 364, 397 

— inhabited houses, 347 

— railways, 356 

— representation, 345, 394 
— ^ tramways, electric, 356 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Tatau (Sarawak), 99 


Tatungkow (China), 744 
Ta’u Island (Samoa), 627 
Taunton (Massachusett-s), 632 
Tau (W. Samoa), 427 
Tauu Is. (Solomon Is.), 426 
Tavastehus (Finland), 883 
Taveuni (Fiji), wireless station, 418 
Tavira (Portugal), 1196 
Tawila (Yemen), 648 
Ta-yeh (China), iron, 737 
Taza (Morocco), 1093 
Tchanghiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Tchekham (Fr. China), 880 
Tezew (Poland), port, 1192 
Tebicuari (Paraguay), 1161 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 986, 988, 
989 

Teheran (Persia), 1166, 1166, 1168, . 

1169, 1170, 1171, 1173 
Tehri (India), state, 171 
Tehuantepec dist. (Mexico), oil, 1085 
Tekir-Dagh (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Tela (Honduras), 987 
Telavi (Georgia), 1248 
Tel- Aviv (Palestine), 186, 187 
Telemark (Norway), 1139 
Tembuland (Cape Colony), 240 
Temburong (Brunei), wireies.s s ta t ion , 
98 

Temuco (Chile), 719 
Tenedos Island (Turkey), 1323, 1324 
Tengyueh (China), port, 731 
Tennessee, 442, 687 sqq 

— agriculture, 469, 589 

— area and population, 442, 587, 588 

— cotton, 459, 589 

— production and industry, 469, 589 

— representation, 437, 687 

— tobacco, 459, 589 

Tenno (Emperor) of Japan, 1038 
Tephii race (Bhutan), 689 
Tepic (Mexico), town, 1083 
Teplice-Sanov (Czechoslovakia), 772 ; 
coal, 776 

Teramo (Italy), 1010 ; town, 1014 
Ternate (Dutch East Indies), 1122 
Terni (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1014 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 445, 614 
Territoire de Comniandoment (Al- 
geria), 886 

Teruel (Spain), province, 1275 
Teschen Silesia (Poland), 1185 
Teso district (Uganda), 198 
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lessin, see Ticino . 

Tete (Port. E. Af.), 1204 
Tetuan (Morocco), 1092, 1093, 1094 
1099 

Teukodogo (Upper Volta), 912 
Texas, 442, 590 sqg 

— agriculture, 459, 591 

— area and population, 442, 590 

^ — cotton, 459, 591 

— production and industry, 459, 

591, 592 

— representation, 437, 690 
Therezina (Brazil), 698 
Thessaly (Greece), 970, 972 
Thionville (France), fort., 857 

.-*■ Thorn (Poland), 1188, 1190 ; fort., 
1190 

Thrace (Greece), 710 
Thrace, Eastern (Turkey), 1321, 1323 
Three Kings Is. (Paoitic), 416 
•• Three Rivers (Quebec), 817 
Thun (Switzerland), 1811 
Thurgau (Swiss canton), 1308, 1810 
Thurgovie, see Thurgau 
Thukingia, 923, 960, 963sg'g 

— area and population, 923, 963, 964 

— coal, 935 

— manufactures, 935, 964 

Tiberias (Palestine), 186, 187 ; 

springs, 1S9 
Tibet, 729, 746, 747 

— area and pop., 729, 746 

— books of reference, 761 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1308, 1310, 
1311 

Tiegenhof (Danzig), 779 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 744 
Tientsin (China), 729, 1035; port, 
730 

Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 653 j 
? State lands, 657 

— (Chile), 719, 722 

Tiflis (Georgia), 1224, 1225, 1247, 1248 
Tiger Is. (Honduras), 987 
Tignish (Prince Edward Is.), 316 
Tigre (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Tigre and Tigry languages (Eritrea), 
1028 

Tihwafu (China), 729, 747 
Tilbiu-g (Netherlands), 1108 
- Tilsit (Prussia), 926 

Tim language (Togo), 913 
f" Timaru (New Zealand), 405 


Timbuktu (Fr. Sudan), 911, 912 
Timisioara (Rumania), 1214 
Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1122 
Timor (Portuguese), 1201, 1206 
Tindja (Tunis), 892 
Tinkisso river (F. Guinea), gold, 909 
Tinputz (Solomon Is,), 426 
Tirana (Albania j, 642 
Tireboli (Turkey), copper, 1328 
Tirnoular (French India), 874 
Tirnovo (Bulpria), district, 710 
Tiroubouvane (French India), 874 
Tizi Ouzon (Algeria), 887 
TIalpam (Mexico), 1084 
Tlaxcala (Mexico), state, 1083 : tn., 
1083 

Tlem^en (Algeria), 887 
Tobago (W. I.), 332, 340, 341, 342 

— books of reference, 844 
Tocra (Cyrenaica), 1033 

Togo (B’rench Togoland), 276, 873, 
913, 914 

— administration, 276, 913 

— area and population, 873, 913 

— books of reference, 914, 916 
Togoland (British), 276, 913 
Togoland (French), see Togo 
Tohoku University (Japan), 1044 
Tokaj (Hungary), wines, 996 
Tokat (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 416 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1043 ; nniv., 1044 
Tokushima (Japan), 1043 

Toledo (Ohio), 445, 569 ; univ., 670 

— (Spain), province, 1276 

Tolima (Colombia), 763 ; cotton, 
756 ; gold, 755 
Toluca (Mexico), 1 088 
Tomsk (Siberia), 1225 ; nniv., 1227 
Tonga Islands (Pacific), 846, 419, 420 
Tongareva I. (Cook Islands), 414 
Tongatabu Island (Pacific), 419 
Tongsa Penlop (title), (Bhutan), 689 
Tonk (India), 170 

Tonking (Fr. Indo-China), 873, 876, 
879 

— area and population, 878, 879 

— books of reference, 880, 881 

— products, 875, 879 

Tonsberg (Norway), 1140 ; fort, 
1142 

Toowoomba (Queensland), 378 
Topeka (Kansas), 619, 620 
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TOP 

Topila region (Mexico), oil, 1085 

Tor (Egypt), port, 822 

Torino, s<!e Turin 

Toro (Uganda), 198 

Toronto! Canada), 281, 313; port, 296 ; 

university, 314 
Tororo (Kenya), 197 
Tortoise Islands, see Galapagos 
Tortola Island (West Indies), 339 
Torun (Poland), military dist. , 1189 
Tosk race (Albania), 641, 642 
Touggourt (Algeria), 886 
Toul (Erance), fortress, 857 
Toulon (France), 849, 860; forts, 858; 
naval station, 860 

Toulouse (France), 849, 853 ; univ., 
852 

Tourane (Annam), port, 875, 877, 878 
Tourcoiug (Prance), 849 
Tournai (Belgium), 675 
Tours (France), 849 
Townsville (Queensland), 378 ; port, 
856 



Toyama (Japan), 1043 
ToyobasM (Japan), 1043 
Tralleborg (Sweden), 1295 
Trans-Oaucasia, 1224, 1244, 1247, 
1248 

Trans-Caucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, or Trans-Caucasian 
Federation, 1221, 1222, 1224, 
1244 ; see also Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and Georgia 
Transferred Territories (Iraq), 1002 
TbxIns-Jordan, 191, 192, 646 

— Agreement with British Govt., 191 

— boundaries, 191, 192 

— High Commissioner, 191 

— Legislative Council, 191 

— Wahhabi attack on, 646 
Transkei (Cape Colony), 240 
Tkansvaai, Province of, 224^ 225, 

2Ai8qq 

— Administrator, 225, 245 

— agriculture, 232, 233, 246, 247 

— area and population, 226, 227, 245 

— coal, 234 

— constitution and govt., 224, 225, 

244, 245 
“-copper, 234 

— diamonds, 234 

— education, 228, 229, 246 

— gold output, 234: 


TBI 

Tkabsvaal, Province of, local 
government, 225, 226 

— maize, 233, 247 

— mining, 234 

— production and industry, 232, 233, 

234, 246, 247 

— Provincial Council, 225, 246 

— railways, 236, 237 

— representation, 224, 225, 245 

— tin, 234 

— towns, 227, 245 

— university, 228, 246 

— wheat, 232 

Transylvania (Rumania), 1213, 1214, 
1215 ; forests, 1216 ; railways, 
1218 ; university, 1215 
Trapani(Italy), 1010 ; town, 101 2, 1021 
Trarza (Mauritania), 912 
Traa os Montes (Portugal), 1196 
Travancore (India), 168 

— tea, 131 

Treasury Island (Pacific), 421 
Trebizond (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
forests, 1828 ; mining, 1828 
Treinta-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1335; 
town, 1335 

Trengganu (Malaya), 181, 188, 1265 ; 
ruler, 183 

Trento (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Trenton (N. Jersey), 445, 664 
Treviso (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Tribhubana BirBikram ruler (Nepal), 
1102 

TricMnopoiy (India), 120,158 
Trier (Prussia), 926 
Trieste (Italy), 1008 ; port, 1025 ; 
town, 1012 

Ti’ikkala (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 691 
Trinidad (Colorado), 494 

— (Cuba), 766 

— (Uruguay), 1335 
Trinidad (W.L), 332, 340 sqq 
Trinity College (Dublin), 81 

Hartford (Conn. ), 496, 497 

Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1030 sqq 

town, 1030, 1031, 1032, 1033 

— (Syria), 882 

Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1080, 
1031 sgg 

— southward extension (1928), 1080 
Tripolitsa (Greece), 968 

Tripura (India) state, 165; tea, 181 


i 
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Tristan da Cunha Is. (Atlantic), 211 
Trivandrum (India), 120, 168 
Troia Ereres Island (Mauritius), 207 
Trollhiittan (Sweden), 1295 
Troms (Norway), province, 1139 
Tromso (Norway), 1140 
Trondelag, Nord (Norway), 1139 
,, — Sdr, 1139 

^ Trondhjem (Norway), 1140, 1141; 
port, 1148 

Trongsa (Bhutan), 689 
Troy (New York), 445, 560 
Troyes (France), 849 
Trujillo (Honduras), 987 

— (Peru), 1175 ; univ., 1176 

/■' — (Venezuela), 1341 ; town, 1341 
' . Truk (Caroline Is.), 1061 
Truro (Nova Scotia), 311 
Tshikapa (Belg. Congo), 687 
Tsi-nan ^Ohina), 729 
Tsing-tao (China), 730 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 744 
Tsu (Japan), 1043 
Tsumeh (S. W. Africa), copper, 273 
Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1041 
TuamotuIslands(FrenchOceania),920 
Tubingen (Wrirttemberg), 966; univ., 
928, 929 

j Tubuai Islands (French Oceania), 
p 920 

Tuoopia Island (Pacific), 421 
Tucson (Arizona), 485 ; univ., 486 
Tucuman (Argentina), province, 663 ; 
sugar, 657 ; town, 654 ; uni- 
versity, 654 

Tucupita (Venezuela), 1341 
Tughina (Rumania), 1214 
Tula (U.S.S.R.), 1226 
Tulagi (Pacific), 421 
Tulcan (Ecuador), 805 
J- Tulear (Madagascar), 900 
r Tulkarem (Palestine), 188 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 445, 572 
Tumbes (Peru), 1175 ; town, 1176 
Tungchiangtzu (Manchuria), 744 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 200 
Tung Luh Univi (Ohina), 782 
Tungurahua (Ecuador), prov., 805 
Tunis, 873, 892 sqq^ 

— area and population, 873, 892 

— army, 857, 893 

* rr- defence, 867, 893 
Tunja (Colombia), 753 


TYB 

Turaba (Arabia), 646 
Turcoman Socialist Republic, or 
Turkmenistan, 1221, 1222, 
1224, 1240, 1241, 1242 

— area and population, 1224, 1242 
Turgai(U.S.S.R.), 1241 

Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1008 

— town, 1012 ; university, 1014 
Turkestan (Chinese), 747 

— Russian, 1241 
Tukkev, 1321 sqq 

— boundaries, 94, 1323 
•— Caliphate, 647, 1321 

— ceded territory, 646, 647, 881, 

999, 1000, 1034, 1323 

— European numbers made obli- 

gatory, 1832 

— Grand National Assembly, Angora, 

1321, 1322, 1325 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1826 

— Latin alphabet introduced, 1325 

— territory lost, 646, 647, 881, 999, 

1000, 1034, 1323 

— Treaty of Lausanne, 1322, 1323, 

1326, 1330 

— Vilayets, 1323, 1324 

Turk! race (Sin-Kiang), 747 
Turkmenistan, (U.S.S.R.), 1224, 

1241, 1242 

Turks Is. (W. Indies), 332, 336, 
337 

Turku (Finland),833,834; university, 
834 

Turku-Pori (Finland), 888 
Turnbout (Belgium), 675 
Tuscany (Italy), 1009, 1020, 1021 
Tuskegee Institution (Ala.), 483 
Tuticorin (India), port, 137, 159 
Tuttlingen (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Tutuila Is. (Western Samoa), 427, 
626, 627 

— naval station, 455, 626, 627 

— wireless station, 627 

Tuxpam (Mexico), air line, 1087 ; 
oil, 1085 

Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 1083 
Tuzla (Serb, Groat, Slovene), 1257 
Tver (U.S.S.R.), 1226 
Twillingate (Newfoundland), 829 
Tynemouth, population, 16 
Tyrol (Austria), 664 
Tyrone, 66, 67 
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[Jban«i (Belgian Congo), 684 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (F, Congo), 896 
Ubol Ra,jadhani (Siam), 1265 
Uccle (Brussels), 675 
Ucklield College, 22 
Udaipur (Mewar), state (India), 170 
Uddeholm (Sweden), iron, 1300 
Uddevalla (Sweden), 1295 
Udine (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Udorn (Siam), 1265 
Uele-Itimbiii (Belg. Congo), 684 
Uele-Nppoko, (Belg. Congo), 684 
Ufa (Russia), 1224, 1225 
Uganda Pkotkctorate, 198 sqq 

— railways, 197, 199 

U gyen Wangchuk, ruler (Bhutdn), 689 
Uitenliage (Cape Colony), 240 
Ufiji (Tanganvika), 268 
Ujpest (Hungary), 992 
Ukamba Province (Kenya), 195 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic, 
1221, 1222, 1224, 1248, 1249 

— area and pojmlation, 1224, 1249 

— constitution, 1222, 1248 

— Russian alliance with, 1221, 1222, 

1248 

Ule&borg (Finland), govt,, 833 ; 
town, 834 

Ulm (Wurtteniberg), 926, 965 
Ulster (Irish Free State), area and 
population, 80 

— religion, 80 

Ulster (Northern Ireland), QQsqq, 75, 


Ulyanovsk (U.S.S.R ), 1225 
Uinboi Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Umbria (Italy) 1009, 1020 
Umed Singh Bahadur, ruler (Jodh- 
pur), 170 

Umoa (Sweden), 1295 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 218 
Ungava (Quebec), 317 
Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 
415 

Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, 1221 sqq. See Russia 
Union of South Africa, 224 sqq 

— mandate, 271 

— provinces, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 

230, 232, 233, 234, 286, 237, 
and see under their iwmes 

— Provincial Councils, 225, 226 
finance, 226, 230, 231 


United Kingdom, see Great Britam, 
England and Wales, &:c. 

United Provinces : Agra & Oudh, 
114, 162 sqq 

— agriculture, 132, 163 

— area and pop., 117, 121, 132, 163, 

164 

— births and deaths, 119 

— finance, 127, 163 

— forests, 131, 132 

— government, 114, 115, 116, 162 

— justice, 124, 163 

— land revenue, 126, 127, 130 

— — tenure, 130 

— native states, 118, 121, 171 

— newspapers, 123 

— religion, 121, 163 

— tea, 131 

United Provinces States(uative),118 ' 

■ 121, 171 

United States {see also component 
States, under names), 433 sqq 

— area and pop., 440 sqq 
— ' Asiatics in, 440, 444 

— Canadian Minister in, 279, 280 • 

— canals, see Dalles and Celilo, Erie, . 

Nicaragua, Panama, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and State Barge 

— canned goods, 460, 467 

— Chinese in, 440, 444 

— coinage, 474, 476, 478 

— Congress, 433, 486, 437, 438, 439 

— cotton, 469, 466 

— dependencies, 439, 440, 442, 610 . 

sqq V. 

— elections, 433, 436, 437 ' # 

— fisheries, 467, 471 ■ 

— food products, 458, 459, 463 

— foreign-horn population, 440, 443, i 

444 ^ 

— foreign possessions, &c,, see Guam, 

Hawaii, Panama, Philippines, ‘ 
Porto Rico, dsc. 

— House of Representatives, 436, 437, ' 

438 

— import duties, 467, 469 > 

— iron and steel, 461, 463, 465 

— Japanese in, 440, 444 

— motor vehicle output, 466 

— naval stations k coaling stations, - 

455, 614, 626, 627, 766, 1133 4, 

— naval yards, 466 

— negroes in, 437, 440, 441 
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United States, negroes in, frau- 
cliiso, 436 

— occupations of the people, 462,463, 

• 464 

— petroleum, 461 

— population, 440 sg' 2 ' 

foreign and foreign-born, 440, 

443, 444 j tfe 506 separate States 

movement of, 443, 444 

occupations, 462 sg'g' 

— President, 438, 434, 435, 436, 453, 

454 

“ ProMbitiou, 433 

— representation, 436, 437, 438 

— Senate, 436, 488 

— states and territories, 437, 438, 

439, 441, 442, 482 

— territories, 489, 440, 442, 610 sqq 

— timber, 460, 463, 464 

— tobacco, 469, 463 

— Vice-President, 433, 434, 435 

— woman suffrage, 438, 437 

— Yellowstone Park, 808 
University Colleges, Cork, Dublin, 

Galway, 81 

Unterfranken (Bavaria), 946 
Unterwald or NidAvalden and Ob- 
walden (SAvitzerland), cantons, 
1308, 1309, 1310, 1313 
Upolu Is. (Western Samoa), 427 
Upper Bavaria (Germany), 946 
U^iper Buchanan (Liberia), 1070 
Upper Pranconia (Bavaria), 946 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 951 
Upper Luapula (Belgian Congo), 684 
Upper Nile prov. (A,-E. Sudan), 265 
Upper Palatinate (Bavaria), 946 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
911. to French Sudan 
Upper Silesia (Czechoslovakia), 924 

(Germany), 924, 934, 935, 956 

(Poland), 924, 1186, 1186, 1188 

Upper Uele (Belgian Congo), 684 
Upper Volta, (Fr. W. Af.), 873, 905, 
906, 912 

— books of reference, 914, 915 

— imports and exports, 907, 912 

— post offices, 908 
towns, 912 

Uppsala (Sweden), 1293 ; town, 1295 ; 
university, 1295 

, Uraga (Japan), shipyard, 1048 
Uralsk (U.S.S.E.), 1241 


Urbino (Italy), 1009 

— university, 1014 
Urfa (Turkey), 1324 
Urga (Mongolia), 729, 748 
Urgel, Bishop of, 872 

Uri (Swiss canton), 1308, 1309, 1310, 
1313 

Ueuguat, 1334 
Urumchi (China), 729, 747 
Urnmiah (Persia), lake n.avigation, 
1171 

Urundi (Belg. Congo), 268, 684 
Ushak (Turkey)-, 13^29 
Ushuaia (Argentina), 653 
Usman Ali Khan, Nizam of 
Hyderabad, 167 

Usti n/L (Czechoslovakia), 772, 776 
Utah, 442, 592 sqq 
— • area and population, 442, 457, 693 

— mining, 462, 594 

— production and industry, 462, 594 

— public lands, 457, 594 

— representation, 437, 593 

— silver, 462, 694 

Utica (New York), 446, 560 
Utrecht (Natal), 242 

— (Netherlands), 1107 

— town, 1108 ; university, 1109 
Utsunomiya (Japan), 1043 
Uusimaa (Finland), 833 

Uvda Is. (French Pacific), 920 
Uzbekistan (Uzbek Socialist Soviet 
Bepublie), 1221, 1222, 1224, 
1240, 1241, 1242, 1243 

— area and population, 1224, 1242 
Uzhorod (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Uzun Keupru (Turkey), lignite, 1328 

Vaasa (Finland), govt., 833 ; town, 
834 

Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1073 
Vaitupu Island (Pacific), 421 
Valais (Swiss canton), 1308, 1310, 
1311, 1313 

Valdivia (Chile), 718 ; forests, 722 

— town, 719; wireless station, 725 
Valencia (Spain), 1275, 1281, 1282 ; 

coal, 1282 ; silk culture, 1281 ; 
town, 1276 ; university, 1271 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1341, 1342 

— cotton mills, 1344 
Valga (Estonia), 828 
Valk (Estonia), 828 

3 a 
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VAL 

Valladolid (Spain), province, 1275 

— town, 1276 ; university, 1277 
Valle (Colombia), province, 753 
Valletta (Malta), 92 
Valmiera (Latvia), 1066 
Valona (Albania), 642, 643 
Valparaiso (Chile), 718 ; town, 719 ; 

university, 719 j wireless 
station, 725 

Van (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Vancouver (Wash.), 601 
Vancouver Island (British Columbia). 
305 ■ 

— air station, 287 

— port, 296 

— town, 281, 296, 305 
Vanern, Lake (Sweden), 1294 
Vanua Levu Island (Fiji), 416 

Var (France), dept,, 847, 862; silk, 
862 

Varazdin (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Varddyhus (Norway), fort, 1142 
Varese (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Varesh (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1260 
Varmland (Sweden), prov., 1294 
Varna (Bulgaria), district, 710 

— town, 710 

Varnsdorf (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Varoshia (Cyprus), 105 
Vasa, see Vaasa 

Vassar College (New York), 561 
Vasteras (Sweden), 1295 
Viisterbotten (Sweden), prov., 1294 
Vasternorrland (Sweden), province, 
1294 

Viistervik (Sweden), 1295 
Viistmanland (Sweden), prov., 1294 
Vatliy (Greece), 968 
Vatican, the (Kome), 1207 

— Concordat with Albania, 642 
Italy, 1207 

— independent sovereignty recog- 

nized, 1207 

Vfittern, Lake (Sweden), 1294 
Vaucluse (France), dept., 847, 862; 
silk, 862 

Valid (Swiss canton), 1308, 1310, 
1311, 1315 

Vanp6s (Colombia), 753 
Vavau Islands (Tonga), 419 ; wireless 
stn., 420 

Vavitn Island (Fr. Oceania), 920 
Vedda race (Ceylon), 100 


VIO 

Vega, La (Dominican Repub.), prov., , 
800 ; town, 800 

Veglia Is. (Sorb, Croat, Slovene), 
1256 

Veissenstein (Estonia), 828 
Velika Kikinda (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1257 

Veliki B6ekerek (Serb, Croat, Slov- 
ene), 1257 

Veliki Ustiug (Russia), univ., 1227' 
Vella Lavella Island (Pacific), 421 
Velzen (Netherlands), 1108 
Vendee (France), dept., 847 
Veneto (Italy), 1008 
Venezia (Italy) ; see Venice 
Venezia Giulia (Italy), 1009 
Venezia Trideutina (Italy), 1008 
Venezuela, 1340 sqq 

— boundary dispute settled, 764 
Venice (Venezia) (Italy), 1008, 1022 

— naval command, 1019 y 

— port, 1026 

— silk, 1022 

— town, 1012, 1014' 

Venlo (Netherlands), 1108 

Vent, lies sous le (F. Oceania), 920 
Ventspils (Latvia), 1066, 1067, 1068 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1083 

— port, 1087 ; town, 1083 
Veraguas (Panama), 1163 
Vereelli (Italy), 1008, 1020 ; town, 

1012 

Verdun (Canada), 817 
Verdun (France), fortress, 857 
Verkhnendinsk (F.S.S.R.), 1224 
Vermont, 441, 596 sqq 

— area and population, 441, 595, 

696 

— representation, 437, 596 
Verona (Italy), 1008 ; town, 1012 
Versailles (France), 849 
Verviers (Belgium), 675 
Vesenberg (Estonia), 828 

Vest- Agder (Norway), 1139 
Vestfold (Norway), 1139 
Vestraannaeyjar (Iceland), 795 
Vevey (Switzerland), 1311 
Viana do Castelo (Port.), 1195 
Viatka (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Viborg (Finland), govt., 833 ; town 
834 

Vicenza (Italy), 1008 

— town, 1012 
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¥ichada (Oolombia), 753 ; town, 753 
Vicksburg (Mississippi), Sil 
ViOTOElA (Australia), 346, 369 sg? 

— area and population, 347, 370, 

371 

— births, marriages, deaths, 347, 371 

— commerce, 354, 375 

— communications, 356, 375 

— constitution, 345, 346, 369 

— government, 345, 346, 369 

— imports and exports, 364, 376 

— inhabited houses, 347 

— local government, 370 

— mint,- 358, 376 

— railways, 356, 375 

— representation, 346, 369 

— tramways, electric, 366 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 698 

— (British Columbia), 281, 305 

— (Cameroon), 276 

— (Hong Kong), 109 

— (Labuan), 177 

— (Nigeria), 253 

— (Rhodesia), 218 

— (Seychelles), 212 

Victoria Univ, (Manchester), 22, 23 
Victoria University College (New 
Zealand), 406 

Vidin (Bulgaria), 710 ; town, 711 
Vidzeme (Latvia), 1065 
Viedma (Argentina), 653 
Vienna (Axrstria), 664, 665, 666 

— university, 665 
Vienne (France), dept., 847 

— Haute- (France), dept., 847 
Vientiane (Laos), 880 
Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 617 
Vigan (Philippines), 621 

Vigo (Sp.), 1276 
Viipuri, see Viborg 
Vila (New Hebrides), port, 423 
'/ila Real (Portugal), dist., 1196 
'/'iljandi (Estonia), 828 
V"illach (Austria), 665 
.’'ilia Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1288 
/ilia del Pilar (Paraguay), 1160 
'llaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (Itah 
Somaliland), 1030 
>lla Hermo.sa (Mexico), 1083 
ilia Montes (Bolivia), 691 
llarrica (Paragiray), 1159 ; town, 
1159 


[ Villa Sanjarjo (Spanish Zone, 
I Morocco), 1097 

Villa vicencio (Colombia), 753 
Villenour (French India), 874 
Villeta (Paraguay), 1159 
Villourbanne (France), 849 
Villingen (Baden), 944 
Vilna (disputed, see Wilno), 1076, 
1185, 1186 
~ town, 1076 

Vilnius (Vilna), (Lithuania), 1076 
Vina del Mar (Chile), 719 
Vmnitza(U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Virgin Gorda Is. (B. W. Indies), 339 
Virgin Islands (West Indies) 

— British, 338, 339 

— ■ United States, 442, 618, 619 
Virginia, 442, 597 sgg 

— agriculture, 459, 599 

— area and population, 442, 698 

— cotton, 459, 599 

— customs district, 472 

— naval station, 455 

— ports, 472 

— production and indu.stry, 459, 699 

— representation, 487, 598 

— shipping, 472 

— tobacco, 459, 599 

Virginia, West, see W'est Virginia ' 
Viru (Estonia), 828 
Visby (Sweden), 1295 
Viseu (Portugal), district, 1196 
Vitebsk (Latvia), 1065 
Vitepsk (White Russia), 1250 ; town, 
1225, 1250 

Viterbo (Italy), 1009 ; town, 1012 
Viti Lovu Island (Fiji), 416, 417 
Vitoria (Spain), 1276 
Vittorio Emanuelelll. (Italy), 1005 
Vitu Is. (New Guinea), 425 
Vizcaya (Spain), prov., 1275, 1281, 
1282 

Vlaardingen (Netherlands), 1108 ; 
port, 1117 

Vladikavkaz (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Vladivostok (Siberia), 1225 : dockyard, 
1281 

Vlissingen (Flushing), 1108, 1117 
Vodena (Greece), 972 
Voeru (Estonia), 828 
Volga Republic, German (U.S.SiR.), 
1222,1224 

Volkeralc (Netherlands), forts, 1113 
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Vologda (U.S.S.R.), 1225 
Volta, Upper (French, W. Af.), 873, 
906, 907, 908, 912 
Vorarlberg (Austria), 664 
Voroniesh (Russia), 1225 ; univ., 1227 
VoTU (Estonia), 828 
Vosges (Frauee), dept., 847 
Votskaia (Russia), 1222 
Voyvodina, the (Serb, Groat, Slo- 
vene), 1256 

Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 710; town, 
710 

Vr^ac (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Vryheid (Natal), 242 

Wa (West Africa), 259 
Waadt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), 590 ^ 

Waclai (French Equat. Africa), 253, 
896, 898, 906, 1034 
Wadi Dawasir (Arabia), 645 
Wadi Sirhan (Arabia), 646 
Wad Medani (A.-E. Sudan), 263 
Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 361 
Wahhabi campaign (Arabia), 646, 
646, 647 

Wa-hutu race (Belgian Congo), 684 
Waiyevo (Fiji), wireless stii., 418 
Waih (Hejaz), port, 648 
Wakayama (Japan), 1043 
Wakefield, population, 15 
Wakhan (Afghanistan), 637 
Wakkerstroom (Natal), 242 
Waldeek (Germany), 923, 966 
WaIiE.s, area and pop., 11, 47 

— books of reference, 74 
— ’ counties, 13 

— county boroughs, 15 

— crops, 47, 48 

— disestablishment, 19 

— education, 22 sqq 

— language, 11 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— university, 22, 23 

— See also ^Ingland and Wales 
Walfish Bay, see Walvis Bay 
Walk (Latvia), 3066 

Walla Walla (Washington), 601 
Wallachia (Rumania), 1212, 1213 
Wallasey, population, 15 
Wallis, see Valais 

Wallis Archipelago (French Pacific), 
920 


WAT 

Wallsend, population, 16 * 

Walsall, population, 15 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 532 
Walvis Bay (South-West xifriea), 
226, 272, 274 

wireless, 274 

Wanganui (New Zealand), 405 • 
Wangdupotrang (Bhutan), 689 
Wanhsien (China), 730 
Wankie (S. Rhodesia), 218 
Wanne-Eickel (Prussia), 926 
Waren (Meck'.-Schweriii), 954 
Warren (Ohio), 569 
Warri (Nigeria), 253 
Warrington, population, 15 
Warrnambool (Victoria), 371 
Warsaw (Poland), 1185, 1186 

— courts, 1187, 1188 

— fort, 1190 

— military district, 1189 

— town, 1186, 1190 

— university, 1187, 1227 
Warsheikh (Ital. E. Africa), 200 
Warwick (Queensland), 378 
Warwick (Rhode Island), 581 
Washington (D.O.), 446, 502 

— Conference, Chinese questions, 730 

— — naval limitations, 42, 349, 

454, 859, 1019, 1047 

— Convention of Central American 

States, 979 

— naval station, 455 
Washington (State), 442, 600 sqq 

— agriculture, 458, 602 

— area and popmlation, 442, 457, 

600, 601 

— customs district, 472 

— gold, 602 

— naval station, 465 

— porta, 472, 602 

— production and industry, 458, 602 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 600 

— shipping, 472, 602 

— silver, 602 

— wheat, 458, 602 
Washington Is. (Pacific), 421 
Waterbury (Connecticut), 445, 497 
Waterford, 80 ; county borough, 80 ; 

port, 88 

Waterloo (Iowa), 517 
Watertown (New York), 560 

— (South Dakota), 586 
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#aterville (Maine), 527 
Watei'vliet (New York), 560 
Watling’s Island (West Indies), 332 
Wattensclieid (Prussia), 926 
Wa-tusi race (Belgian Congo), 648 
Waukegan (Illinois), 511 
■Wausau (Wis.), 606 
Waziristan, 169 
Webbo (Liberia), 1070 
Wel,u Shebeli (Italian Somaliland), 
1030 

Weihaiwei (China), 184, 185 
Weimar (Thuringia), district, 963 ; 
town, 963 

Weinheim (Baden), 944 
Weissenstein (Estonia), 828 
Wellcome Tropical Eeseareh Labora- 
tories (A.-E. Sudan), 268 
-Welle, see Uele 

Wellington (N.Z.)> college, 406 ; 

district, 404 ; town, 405 
Weis (Austria), 665 
Wenchow (China), port, 781 
Wenden (Latvia), 1065 
AVerdau (Saxony), 961 
Wesenberg (Estonia), 828 
Wesormilnde (Prussia), 926, 

West Africa (French), 873, 905 sg’g' 

Portuguese, 1197, 1201, 1202 sw 

Spanish, 1275, 1288, 1289 

West African Colonies, British, 250 

m 

books of reference, 254, 262 

West Bromwich, population, 15 
Western Ausxealia, 345, 387 sgfQ 

— aerial mail service, 857 

— area and population, 357, 389, 390 

— births, marriages, deaths, 347, 


•— commerce, 354, 392, 393 

— communications, 356, 357, 393 
-- constitution and govt., 345, 388 

— imports and exports, 354, 392, 393 
inhabited houses, 847 

mint, 358, 393 

railw'ays, 866, 393 
• - representation, 345, 388 

— tramways, electric, 356 

— iSee also Australia, Commonwealth 
Western Carolines, 1061 

AVestern Province (Uganda), 198 
' Western Samoa, 427, 428 

— mandate, 75, 427 


Western Sinjrani (Baluchistan), 147 
Western Szeehuen, 746 
Western Unir. (Ontario), 314 
Westerwald (Germany), iron, 934 
Westfield (Massachusetts), 632 
Westfield College, Hampstead, 23 
West Ham, population, 15 
AA^est Hartlepool, population, 15 
West Hoboken (N, J.), 554 
West Indies, American, 618 

— books of reference, 628 

British, 332 sg'g' (see names of 

islands) 

books of reference, 344 

Dutch, 1127 sgi? . 

French, 873, 916 sg;? 

West-Java prov^ (Dutch E. Indies), 
1121 

Westland district, (N.Z,), 404 
Westminster district (13,0.), 305 
West Nile district (Uganda), 198 
Westphalia (Prussia), 956 

— industries, 934, 935 

West Prus.sia (German), 924, 956 
West Prussia (Polish), 924, 1188 
West Spitsbergen, 1160 
West ViiiGiNiA, 442, 602 sqg 

— area and population, 442, 603 

— representation, 487, 603 

— tobacco, 469, 604 

West Warwick (Rhode I.), 581 
Wetaskiwin (Canada), 802 
AYexford county, 79 
Weyburn (Canada), 320 
Whampoo (China), dockyard, 736 
Wheeling (West Virginia), 603 
White Horse (Canada), 321 
White Nile (Sudan)^ prov., 266 
WHteplains Bopora (Liberia), 1070 
White Plains (N.Y.), 560 
White Russia, Socialist Soviet 
Republic, 1221, 1222, 1224, 
1250 

— area & population, 1224, 1250 

— constitution and govt. , 1222, 1250 
Whydah (Dahomey), 911 
Wiborg, see Yiborg 

Wichita (Kansas), 445, 519 
AViehita Falls (Texas), 690 
Wien, see Vienna 
Wiener-Neustadt (Austria), 665 
Wiesbaden (Prussia), 026 
Wigan, population, 16 
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Wiglit, Isle of, area & pop., 12 
Wijo (Korea! port, 1067 
Wilberforce (Sierra Leone), .<5oy 
IVillielraa, (Palestine), 186 
Willielinina, Queen (Netherlands), 
1104 

Wiliaiidi (Estonia), 828 _ ^ ^ 
Wilkes-Barre (Pennsylvama),44.o,o/ 7 
Willemstad (Cura.?io), 1129 
Williamsport (Peunsylvama), 5/7 
Wilmington (Delawai;e) 4 -»d, 500 

— (North Carolina), 5b4 ; port, 565 
Wilno (Poland), 11S.\ 1186 ; town, 

1135, 1186; university, 1187 
Wilson Islands (Pacific), 421 
WiniUedon, population, 

Windaii or Vcntspils (Latvia), 1060, 
1067, 1068 

Windhoek (S.W. Alrica), 271, 
Windsor (Canada), 281 

— (N.S.W.), 361 
WlNWArai i STANDS, 332, 342 sqq 
adinmistration, 342, 343, 344 

— lyireless stations, 843 
Winnebah (Gold Coast), 256 
Winnipeg (Canada), 281, 307 

— air station, 287 

• — fur auctions, 293 
■— proportional representation, 307 

— university, 308 
Winona (Minnesota), 538 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), 564, 
Wintertliiir (Switzerland), 1311 
Wiru (Estonia), 828 
Wisconsin, 441, 605 nqq 

— agriculture, 459, 607 ^ 

— area and population, 441, 605, 606 

— production and industry, 459, 607 
“ representation, 437, 605 

— tobacco, 459, 607 
Wismar (Meck.-Sohw.), 954 
Witw-atei-srand, U niversity of • the 

(S. Africa), 228, 246 
Wloclawek (Poland), 1186 
Wogera (Abyssinia), 631 
Wollaga (Abyssinia), ,631 
Wollo (Abyssinia), 631 

Wollongong (N.S.W.), 361 
Wolmar (Latvia), 1065 
Woluwo Si. Lambert (Brussels), 675 
Wolverhampton, population, 15 
Wolyii (Poland), 1186, 1186, 
Wonthaggi (Yictoria,), 371 ; ,,1 , 


Woodlark Island (Papua), goU iQ-b 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island), 581 
Worcester, population, 15 

— (Cape Colony), 240 ^ 

— (Alassaohusetts), 445, Oo2 
Worms (Hesse), 951 

Worn (Estonia), 828 ^ 

Wonsan (Korea), 1057 
Wrangell (Alaska), 611 
Wuchang (China), 729, 730 ; um- 
vensity, 732 

Wiichow (China), port, 731 
Wuhu (China), port, 730 
WuinTEMBEE.G, 923, 9CA sqq 

— area and population, 923, 965 

— manufactures, 935, 966 ^ 

_ production and industry, 93o, 96o 

— representation, 922, 965 

— university, 929, 966 
Wurzburg (Bav.), 926, 947 

— university, 928 
Wyandotte (Mich.), 636 
Wye College, 22 
Wyoming, 442, 608 sqq 

— area and population, 442, 608, 609 

— public lands, 457 

— representation, 437, 608 

— Yellowstone Park, 608 

Yablonovski (tr.S.S.E.), 1226 
Yahya Zaidi Imam, ruler oi Yemen, 
648, 649 

Yakima (Washington), 601 
Yakutsk Republie (Russia), 1222, 
1224 ; town, 1225 

Yale district (British Columbia), 30:. 
Yale University (Conn. ), 497 
Yam, the (Yemen), 648 
Yamagata (Japan), 1043 
Yauaon (French India), 874 

Yanbu (Hejaz), port, 648 
Yangtse-Kiang ports, 1053 
Yanina (Albania), 640, 641 

— (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Yankton (S. Dakota), 586 
Yaoundd (Cameroon), 914 
Yap (Caroline Is.), 1061 

Yatacuy (Venezuela), state, 134.1 
Yarkand (Sin- Kiang), 747 • 

Yarmouth, Great, population, 15 
Yarmouth (Nova Scotia), 311 . 

Yaroslav (Russia), 1225 ; uiuv., 1..27 
Yass-Canberra (Australia), 346 
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Yatung (Tibet), 7i6 
Yawata (Japan), 1043 
Yollaboi Is. (Sierra Leone), 259 
Yellowstone Nat. Park (U.S.A.), 
608 

Yemen (Arabia), Imaiaate, 645, 648, 
649 

Yencii (Togoland), 275 
Yerim (Yemen), 649 
Yesliwant Rao 11. Holkar Bahadur, 
ruler (Indore), 166 
Yezd (Persia), 1165 
Yezo (Japan), 1041, see Hokkaido 
YIni (Paraguay), 1159 
Ying-k’on (Manchuria), 744 
Yochow (China), port, 730 
Yokohama (Japan), 1043 
Yokosuka (Japan), 1043 ,* dockyard, 
1048 ; naval command, 1047 
Yola (Nigeria), 274 
Yong-Am-Po (Korea), port, 1057 
Yonkers (New York), 445, 660 
Yonne (Franca), dept., 847 
York, popvxlation, 13, 16 
(Pennsylvania), 677 
Youngstown (Ohio), 445, 569 
Yozghad (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 
Ysabel Is. (Pacific), 421, 426 
, Ystad (Sweden), 1296 
Yucatdn (Mexico), state, 1083 
Yugoslayia, see Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, 1265 sqq 
Yuki (Korea), port, 1057 
Yuicon TaEiUTOnY (Canada), 279, 
281,821 

— area and population, 281, 320, 321 

— constit. & govt., 279, 280, 320 

— mining, 292, 321 

— mounted police, 287 

— production and industry, 292, 321 

— religion, 283 

— representation, 279, 280, 320 
Yuma dam (Arizona), 486 
Yungtaih-sien (China), mines, 737 
Yunnan (China), 729, 730, 731; town, 

729 

— copper, 737 

Zaandam (Netherland.s), 1108 
Zacapa (Guatemala), 978 
t Zacatecas (Mexico), 1083 ; town, 1083 
Zagazig (Egypt), 813, 814 ; mosque, 
816 


Zagreb (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 ; 

univ., 1257 
Zahlah (Lebanon), 882 
Zaidi Imam, the (Yemen), 648, 649 
Zailah (Zeyla) (Br. Somaliland), 213, 
214,905 

Zaire (Angola), 1203 
Zakyntlios, see Zante 
Zambales (Philippines), 623 
Zamho race (Nicaragua), 1133 

(Peru), 1174 

Zamboanga (P.1,), prov., 620 

— town, 621 

Zamora (Spain), province, 1276 

— (Venezuela), 1341 
Zanesville (Ohio), 569 

Zante (Greece), 968 ; town, 968 
Zanzibar (town), 200, 201, 203 
Zanzibar Protectorate, 194, ,200 


Zaporoshie (U.S.S.R.), 1226 
Zara (Italy), 1009 ; port, 1019 ; town, 
1012 

Zaragoza (Spain), province, 1275 
— town, 1276 ; univeimty, 1277 
Zaria (Nigeria), 251 
Zauditu, Emposs (Abyssinia), 631 
Zavia (Tripolitania), 1081 
Zealand (Netherlands), 1107, 1113, 
1114 


Zeilah (Somaliland), 213, 214, 905 
Zeist (Netherlands), 1108 
Zella (Tripolitania), 1030 
Zella Mehlis (Saxony), 963 
Zemgale (Latvia), 1066 
Zemun (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1257 
Zerbst (Anhalt), 943 -,.(3 

Zeyla (British Somaliland), 2^^ 

Zhob Valley (Baluchi3tan)y\'39 
Ziehron Jacob (Palestimfege, 820 
Zifta (Egypt), 813.; >Africa), 253,912 
Zinder (French Wes^est Africa), 911 
Zinder-Ohad (Fr. Vfe.), 1225 
Zinovievsk (U.S.S.fn (Palestine), 186, 
Zionist Organisati« 

187 hi 

Zittau (Sazony),,|iovakia), 772 
Znojmo (Czec^land), 208, 209 
Zomba (Nyas^aziland), 223 
Zombode (SWzig)j 779 
Zoppot (Da% (Turkey), coal, 1828 
Zoungoulda%,iitania), 1031 
Zuara (TripcA, 
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ZUF 

Zuffenliauseu (Wiirttemberg), 965 
Zug (Swiss canton), 1308, 1310, 1313 
Ziigo I, King (Albania), 641 
Zuiderzee (Netherlands), drainage, 
1108 

— forts, 1118 

Zulia (Venezuela), state, 1341 
Zululand (Natal), 242, 243 

— sugar, 243 


ZWO i 

Zunguldak (Turkey), vilayet, 1324 ; | 

coal, 1328 I 

Zurich (Switzerland), 1308, 1310, ’ 

1311 I 

— town, 1307, 1311 f; 

— university, 1307, 1312 I 

Zwickau (Saxony), 960 ; town, 926, f 

961 

Zwolle (Netherlands), 1108 
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